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Peici  6d. 


TO  OUR  READER& 

Out  Nidas  will  peraiT<i^  that  with  our  new  type^  which 
ire  this  day  htg  to  introduce  to  their  tkYOur,  we.liaYeniade 
me  or  two  aligbt  alteratione  and  improrcmciils  in  the  get' 
ting  up  of  the  Lrhkakt  Journal.  Tlieie  oonaist  prinei- 
ftBj  in  the  ngection  of  tlie  lines  formerly  need,  by  which 
mraot  we  ere  enabled  to  add  materially  both  to  the  breadth 
and  length  of  our  eolamne,  and  to  give,  we  think,  a  lighter 
aadloiinoDotonoua^  to  our  pages.  The  quarto  weekly 
periodkak  have  now  very  alighUy  the  advantage  of  us  in 
Rgwd  to  the  quantity  of  matter  they  contain,  while  they 
hBTe  all  the  dindvantage  of  being  sold  at  a  higher  prioek 
.  A<  to  oar  future  literary  exartions,  we  can  only  say  that 
weihaO  proceed  as  we  have  bi^gun,  anxiously  studying  to 
■ake  sMfa  soeoeeding  number  better  than  its  predeoessoTt 
In  the  critical  department,  whaterer  weight  may  be  attach- 
ed to  oor  judgment,  we  are  nesolTed  that  our  opinions  sliall 
aiwayi  be  deliTcrvd  ftithfully  and  impartially ;  and  we  trust 
that  we  hare  already  aoqi^red  some  dianctcr  upon  this 
Kore.  It  ii,  upon  all  opiaslons,  our  most  earnest  desire  to 
SToid  fining  inU»  so  serious  an  error  as  that  to  which  Pope 
aUsdei)  with  hia  usual  precision,  hi  these  lines;— ^ 

« *TU  hard  to  «y,  if  gKSter  vant  of  lUn 
Appear  in  wriliBff,  or  in  Judgiag  illt 
Bui  of  the  two.  len  daageroua  h  the  oAnee 
To  the  our  paftener,  than  mlilssd  our  ■snee." 

It  b  now  well  hnown  that  our  JooaNAL  enjoys  the  con- 
tribotiom  of  mnny  of  the  moat  eminent  men  ot  the  day ; 
aad  hoping  that  what  has  been  already  done  may  senre  as 
mne  guarantee  for  what  we  shall  yet  do^  we  have  only  to 
thank  the  public  lor  thesmSlei  they  have  so  lavishly  bestow- 
ed upon  u%  and  repeat  our  assurance  that  we  wish  to  be 
judged  of  not  by  our  promises  and  intentional  but  lyy  our 
dttde. 


LITERARY  CRITICISM. 


^  Cknmuie  of  the  Ckmqueit  of  Granada.  Vram  the 
MSS.  of  Fray  Antonio  Agapida.  By  Washington 
Irring.  In  two  volumes.  London.  John  Murray. 
1829.    8vo,  pp.  407  and  421. 

WASRiNQioir  IaviNo*s  reputation  in  this  country  de- 
Pnidtf  on  his  «  Sketch  Book.*'  Neither  his  <<  Tales  of  a 
TiareUer,''  nor  his  "  Life  of  Columbus,"  hare  met  with 
^ly  ao  much  success.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  merit, 
hownrer,  though  of  diiSerent  khids,  in  both  these  works. 
Irving  is  not  a  Tery  powerful  or  original  thinker ;  but  he 
P^^*"«*es»  to  perfection,  the  art  of  exprassing  winning  aenti- 
jnmu  in  gramTiU  and  elegant  language.  He  has  cultivated 
hu  taste  in  composition  with  almost  Addisonian  nicety ; 
^  he  Hails  over  the  summer  sea  of  prose  rejoicing  in  the 
^  breezes  that  foUow  his  track.  Like  hhi  prototype^ 
he  perhapa  aurifices  too  much  to  the  Graces  ;  yet  be  is  so 
yulof  refinement  and  polish,  that.it  is  not  difficult  to 
w^ve  him  ftr  being  less  maarallne  and  nervous. 


**  A  Chronicle  of  the  Conquest  of  Granada,*'  is  a  title 
which  Tery  imperfectly  explains  the  nature  of  the  exceed- 
ingly handsome  book  before  us.  On  seeing  it  announced, 
we  were  unable  to  make  out  whether  we  were  to  expect  a 
piece  of  fiction,  a  history,  or  a  mixture  of  both.  The  mix- 
ture of  both  comes  nearest  the  truth.  Taking  for  the  basis 
of  his  work  certain  voluminous  manuscripts  left  scattered, 
through  different  convent  libraries  in  Spain,  by  a  monk  of 
the  name  of  Antonio  Agapida,  (for  the  existence  and  au- 
thenticity  of  whose  writings,  we  are,  of  course,  ifnllingto  take 
Mr  Irving's  word,)  he  contrives  to  present  us  with  a  weU- 
connected  and  glowing  narrative  of  the  ten  years*  war,  which 
oommendng  In  1748,  terminated  with  the  extinction  of  the 
Moorish  dynasty  in  Spain.  As  we  have  a  great  deal  to  say 
in  favour  of  this  production,  it  may  be  as  well  to  pave  the 
way  for  our  praise,  by  pointing  out  in  the  first  place,  what 
we  feel  to  be  its  defects,  although  these,  we  are  glad  to  say, 
are  not  numerous. 

We  have  to  remark,  primo  locoj  that  the  **  Chronicle** 
commences  too  abruptly.  Had  Mr  Irving  favoured  us  with 
a  brief  historical  introduction  for  the  purpose  of  tracing  ra- 
pidly the  leading  events  which  had  characterized  the  domi- 
nion of  the  Moors  in  Spain,  beginning  with  their  memora- 
ble  victory  over  Roderick,  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadalete, 
nearly  dght  hundred  years  before  their  final  overthrow, 
and  including  some  short  notices  of  the  Ommeyades,  the  Al- 
moravides,  and  other  illustrious  houses,  and  of  the  wars 
they  had  so  frequently  carried  on  agunat  the  Christians,  he 
would  have  invested  his  subsequent  details  with  greatei*  la* 
terest  than  they  are  at  present  likely  to  possess  for  the  ge- 
neral reader,  who  is  plunged  at  once  in  mediat  res,  though 
in  all  probability  sufficiently  ignorant  of  the  political  and 
civil  rcJatlons  which  had  previously  subsisted  between  the 
two  people.  In  like  manner,  our  author  errs  towards  the 
conclusion  of  his  Chronicle,  which  ends  nearly  as  abruptly 
as  it  Iwgins,  leaving  the  reader's  curiosity  only  imperfectly  sa> 
tisfied.  Another  fault  we  have  to  find  is,  that  Mr  Irving  has 
too  easily  fiillen  into  the  tone  of  the  old  Monk  Agapida,  with 
regard  to  the  comparative  merit  of  the  Moors  and  Christ* 
ians,  vdiom  the  Catholic  chronicler  of  course  viewed  in 
very  different  lights^  invariably  undervaluing  the  Moon^ 
and  servilely  extolling  the  worshippers  of  the  cross.  Mr 
Irving,  who  affects  to  be  indebted  to  Agapida  only  for 
his  Ikcts,  ought  to  have  been  cautious  of  introducing  in- 
to  his  own  narrative,  the  prejudices  of  a  party  writer 
In  the  war,  whose  incidents  he  describes,  the  Moors 
were,  in  point  of  fact,  the  injured  people^  fbr  a  kingdom 
and  oountry  were  wrested  from  them,  to  which  conquest 
originally,  and  subsequent  possession  for  many  genera- 
tions, had  eonflrmed  thebr  title.  They  were,  besides,  an 
heroic  and  noble-minded  race ;  and  it  is  well  known 
that  their  progpe«  in  civilization,  aided  as  that  had  been 
by  the  reminiscences  of  their  Eastc'm  descent,  was  more 
rapid  and  efficient  than  that  of  their  Spanish  neigh, 
hours.  We  do  not  therefore  like  to  thhik  that  a  "  Chronicle 
of  Granada**  should  deny  to  its  most  distinguished  possess, 
ors,  the  praise  so  justly  due  to  them-  One  other  objection, 
and  we  have  done.  There  is  a  little  too  much  mouoto^^- 
espeeiaUy  in  the  first  volume^  in  the  perpetual  suc^ 
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of  forayi^  and  rencounten,  and  petty  engagementa,  and  small 
military  ezpeditiona^  which  it  deacribei.  Some  of  these  are 
highly  intflTOfting  and  fiiU  of  romance^  «nd  as  tl^e  worl^ 
procseeds  the  operations  beoome  mofe  ing;M>rtant|  hut  we 
cannot  help  regretting  that  the  narrative  is  not  nuire  fre- 
quently relieved  by  incidents  which  would  have  hrolcen  in 
upon  the  interminable  aeries  of  sidrmishes,  degee,  and 
battles,  and  whidi,  in  the  glimpses  they  might  have  pre- 
sented of  the  domestic  manners  of  the  times,  would  have 
afforded  a  profitable  and  agreeable  variety.  '  Mr  Irving 
might  easily  have  availed  himself  of  the  facilities  afforded 
by  his  present  residence  in  Spaiui  to  achieve  this  additional 
object. 

As  a  whole,  however,  we  have  been  very  much  charm- 
ed with  this  work.  The  subject  is  a  remarkably  happy 
one ;  and  its  eaceeution  is  worthy  of  the  best  days  of  chi- 
▼airy.  The  Moors,  who,  in  the  time  of  their  greatest 
glory,  reigned  masters  over  all  Spain,  had,  in  tlie  decay 
of  their  power,  gradually  been  deprived  of  territory  after 
territory,  till  the  kingdom  of  Granada  alone  remained. 
It  remained,  however,  powerful  and  flourishing,  and 
there  was  not  a  Moor  who  did  not  feel  towards  it  as  a 
father  who  has  lost  all  his  children  save  one,  and  who 
heaps  upon  the  survivor  the  whole  affections  of  his  heart 
And  Granada  was  worthy  of  a  patriot's  love,  with  the 
tideless  Mediterranean  on  its  shores,  with  its  green  hills 
and  mi^estic  sierras,  with  its  deep,  rich,  and  verdant  val- 
leys, with  its  cities  and  their  alhambras,  and  with  an  air 
so  pure,  and  sky  so  serene,  that  the  Moors  believed  the 
paradise  of  their  prophet  to  be  situated  in  that  part  of  the 
heaven  which  overhung  their  kingdom.  When,  there- 
fore, the  ambition  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  who  had 
united  under  one  sceptre,  the  kingdoms  of  Castile,  Leon, 
and  Arragon,  directed  its  attention  to  the  conquest  of 
Granada,  it  was  no  marvel  that  one  of  the  fiercest  and 
most  anxiously  contested  wars  took  place  that  ever  depo- 
pulated a  country ; — ^it  was  no  marvel  that  every  inch  of 
ground  was  disputed,  and  that  the  Spaniards,  animated 
by  a  desire  to  drive  the  infidels  finally  and  for  ever  out  of 
Spain,  and  the  Mahometans,  no  less  desirous  of  preser- 
ving a  country  and  a  name  in  Europe,  should  perform 
such  prodigies  of  valour  as  had  rarely  been  equalled,  and 
have  never  been  surpassed.  These  are  the  deeds  which 
Mr  Irving  undertakes  to  recount,  'and  he  does  so  in  a 
atyle  such  as  becomes  the  author  of  the  **  Sketch  Book,*' 
—-flowing,  graceful,  and  picturesque. 

In  the  year  1478,  a  Spanish  cavalier  was  dispatched 
hy  Ferdinand  to  the  court  of  the  Moorish  sovereign, 
Muley  Aben  Hassan,  to  demand  the  tribute  which  it  had 
heen  customary  for  his  father  to  pay,  but  which  the  son 
liad  allowed  to  fall  into  arrear.  When  the  Spaniard  de- 
livered his  message,  a  haughty  and  bitter  smile  curled  the 
lip  of  the  fierce  monarch.  "  Tell  your  sovereign,"  said 
he,  "  that  the  kings  of  Granada,  who  used  to  pay  tribute 
In  money  to  the  Castilian  crown,  are  dead.  Chur  mint  at 
luresent  coins  nothing  but  blades  of  cimeters  and  heads  of 
lances.**  Tlie  defiance  thus  boldly  thrown  down  was  the 
immediate  prelude  to  the  war  of  ten  yean.  It  is  impoe- 
aible  for  ua  to  attemfit  following  that  war  through  all  its 
various  fortunes  and  chivalrous  exploits;  Imt  a  few  of  the 
titles  to  the  different  chapters,  which  are  given  in  the 
quahit  style  of  the  old  Spanish  writers,  will  afford  our 
readers  some  notion  of  the  nature  of  tlM  oontents.     We 

meet  with  many  such  headinga  as  these : "  How  the 

Moor  determined  to  strike  the  first  blow  hi  the  war ;" 

*^  How  the  people  of  Granada  were  affected  on  hnring  of 
the  capture  of  Alhama,  and  how  the  Moorish  king  sal- 
lied forth  to  regain  it;**—"  How  the  Count  de  Cabra 
sallied  forth  from  his  castle  in  quest  of  King  Boabdil  ;*' 
-— "  Of  the  high  and  ceremonious  reception  at  court  of 

the  Count  de  Cabra  and  the  Alcaydede  loe  Donzeles;** 

«  Foray  of  Christian  knights  into  the  territories  of  the 
Moors ;"_«  How  Hamet  el  Zegri  saUied  forth  with  the 
•acred  banner  to  attack  the  Christian  camp;"— ««  How 
two  friara  arrived  at  the  eamp^  and  how  they  came  ftom 


the  Holy  Land ;" — "  How  Queen  Isabella  took  a  view  of 
the  City  of  Granada,  and  how  her  curioeity  cost  the  lives 
of  maqy  Cluristiana  and  Moors ;"  fcc  &e» 

It  would  net  be^  d^cult  to  select  num<Vops  piasages, 
each  more  interesting,  and  displaying  finer  powers  of 
writing,  than  the  other ;  but  we  shall  content  ourselves 
with  only  two  or  three,  leaving  the  reader  to  enjoy  the 
rest  of  the  work  at  his  own  best  leisure.  Chapter  XVII. 
bqrins  in  the  following  simple  and  lieautifiil  manner : — 

*<  The  sentinels  looked  out  from  the  watch-towers  of 
Loxa,  along  the  valley  of  the  Xenil,  which  passes  through 
the  mountains  of  Algaringo.  They  loolced  to  behold  the 
king  retm-ning  in  triumph,  at  the  head  of  his  shining 
host,  laden  with  the  spoil  of  the  unbeliever.  They  looked 
to  behold  the  standard  of  their  warlike  idol,  the  fierce  Ali 
Aten,  borne  by.  the  ohivatay  of  Loza,  ever  foremost  in  the 
wars  of  the  border. 

'*  In  the  evening  of  the  21st  of  April,  they  descried  a 
single  horseman,  urging  his  faltering  steed  along  the  banks 
of  the  river.  As  he  drew  near,  they  pcrcei^d,  hy  the 
flash  of  arms,  that  he  was  a  warrior ;  and,  on  nearer  ap- 
proach, by  the  richness  of  his  armour,  and  the  caparison 
of  his  steed,  they  knew  him  to  be  a  warrior  of  rank.  He 
reached  Loxa  faint  and  aghast ;  his  Arabian  courser  co- 
vered with  foam  and  dust  and  blood,  panting  and  stagger- 
ing with  fatigue,  and  gashed  with  wounds.  Having 
brought  his  master  in  safety,  he  sunk  down  and  died  be- 
fore the  gate  of  the  city,  llie  soldiers  at  the  gate  gathered 
round  the  cavalier,  as  he  stood,  mute  and  melandioly,  by 
his  expiring  steed.  They  knew  him  to  be  tiie  gallant 
Cidi  Caleb,  nephew  of  the  chief  alfiiqui  of  the  Albaycen 
of  Granada.  When  the  people  of  Loxa  betield  this  noble 
cavalier  thus  alone,  haggard  and  dejected,  their  hearts  were 
filled  with  fearful  ferebodings.  '  Cavalier,*  said  tbey, 
*  how  fares  it  with  the  king  and  army  ?'  He  cast  his 
hand  mournfully  towards  the  land  of  the  Christians. 
'  Tliere  they  lie  !*  exclaimed  he :  '  The  heavens  have 
fallen  upon  them  !  all  are  lost !  all  dead  !*  Upon  this 
there  was  a  great  cry  of  consternation  among  the  people^ 
and  loud  wailing  of  women ;  for  the  flower  of  the  youth 
of  Loxa  were  with  the  army.  An  old  Mooriah  ^soldier, 
scarred  in  many  a  border  baltle,  stood  leaning  on  his  lance 
by  the  gateway.  '  Where  is  Ali  Atar?*  demanded 
he  eagerly—'  If  he  still  Uve,  the  army  cannot  be  lost  !* 
<  I  saw  his  turban  cloven  by  the  Christian  sword,'  re- 
pUed  Cidi  Caleb.  <  His  body  is  floating  in  the  XenU.* 
When  the  soldier  heard  these  words,  he  smote  his  breast^ 
and  threw  dust  upon  his  head ;  for  he  was  an  old  foUower 
of  Ali  Atar,  The  noble  Cidi  Caleb  gave  himself  no  re- 
pose ;  but,  mounting  another  steed,  hastened  to  carry  the 
disastrous  tidings  to  Granada.  As  he  passed  through  the 
villages  and  hamlets,  he  spread  sorrow  around ;  for  their 
chosen  men  had  followed  the  king  to  the  wars. 

"  When  he  entered  the  gates  of  Granada,  and  announ- 
ced the  loss  of  the  king  and  army,  a  voice  of  horror  went 
throughout  the  city.  •  •  •  # 

'*  <  Beautiful  Granada !'  they  exdaimed,  <  how  is  thy 
glory  &ded !  The  vivanambia  no  longer  echoes  to  the 
tramp  of  steed  and  sound  of  trumpet ;  no  longer  is  it 
crowded  with  the  youthful  nobles,  eager  to  display  their 
prowess  in  the  tourney  and  the  festal  tilt  of  reeds.  Alas ! 
the  flower  of  thy  chivalry  lies  low  in  a  foreign  land !  The 
soft  note  of  the  lute  is  no  longer  heard  in  thy  mournful 
streets,  the  lively  Castanet  la  silent  upon  thy  hills,  and 
the  graceful  dance  of  the  zamhra  is  no  mere  seen  beneath 
thy  bowers !  Behold,  the  Alhamhra  is  forlem  and  deso- 
late !  In  vain  do  the  orange  and  myrtle  breathe  their 
perfumes  Into  its  silken  chambers ;  in  vain  does  the  night- 
ingale aing  within  its  groves ;  in  vain  are  its  marble  haUa 
r^reshed  by  the  sound  of  fountaina  and  the  gush  of  lim- 
pid rills !  Alas !  the  countenance  of  the  king  no  longer 
shines  within  those  hails ;  the  light  of  the  Alhamhra  Is 
set  for  ever !' **_VnL  L  pp.  16S4). 


Our  next  eztmct  la  of  a  more 


kind:— 
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TU  DABUIO  XXfUmS  OF  A  MOO&IUi  AITO  ▲  CUMIStUM 

CAYAUXIU 

"  Wbok  the  Moariah  knights  beheld  that  aU  ooqrteons 
diaUenfet  were  unaTailing,  they  sought  Tarious  meant  to 
provoke  the  Chriatiaa  wurion  to  the  field.  Sometimes  a 
body  of  them,  fleedy  mounted,  would  gaUop  up  to  the 
akirto  of  the  camp,  and  try  who  should  hurl  his  Unee  fiir- 
thert  within  the  harriers ;  leaving  his  name  Inscribed  on 
it,  or  a  label  affiaced  to  it,  containing  some  taunting  defi- 
ance. These  brsTadoes  caused  great  irritation;  but  still 
tlie  Spanish  warriors  were  restrained  by  the  prohibition 
eftbeking. 

**  Among  the  Moorish  caTaliers  was  one  named  Tarfe, 
rmowned  for  his  great  strength  and  daring  spirit,  but 
wliow  coorage  partook  of  fierce  audacity  rather  than  chi- 
Tslrie  heroism.  In  one  of  these  sallies,  when  they  were 
•kilting  the  Christian  camp»  this  arrogant  Moor  outstrip- 
pcd  kis  companions,  overleaped  the  barriers,  and,  gallop- 
in^  close  to  the  royal  quarters,  launched  his  lance  so  far 
within,  that  it  remained  quivering  in  the  earth,  close  by 
tike  payilions  of  the  sovereigns.  The  royal  guards  rush- 
ed forth  in  pursuit ;  but  the  Moorish  horsemen  were  al- 
Rad]r  beyond  the  camp,  and  scouring  in  a  cloud  of  dust 
for  die  city.  Upon  wresting  the  lance  from  the  earth,  a 
labd  WBB  found  apon  it,  importing,  that  it  was  intended 
for  the  queen. 

**  Notkmg  could  equal  the  indignation  of  the  ChristUn 
^i^UTion  at  the  Inaolenoe  of  the  bravado,  when  they  heard 
to  wlunn  the  discourteous  insult  was  offered.     Fernando 
I^rei  del  Polgar,  sumamed  *  he  of  the  exploits,*  was 
present,  and  resolved  not  to  be  outbraved  by  this  daring 
infidel    <  Who  will  stand  by  me,'  said  he,  '  in  an  enter- 
prise  of  despecate  peril  ?*     The  Christian  cavaliers  well 
knew  the  hair-brained  valour  of  Del  Pulgor ;  yet  not  one 
k«itated  to  step  forward.     He  chose  fifteen  companions, 
an  men  of  powerful  arm  and  dauntless  heart.     In  the 
dead  of  the  niglit  he  led  them  forth  from  the  camp,  and 
■l^proached  the  city  cautiously,  until  he  arrived  at  a  post- 
*^  gate,  which,  opened  upon  the  Darro,  and  was  guard- 
^  ^y  foot  soldiers.     The  guards,  little  thinking  of  such 
an  unwonted  aJid  partial  attack,  were  for  the  most  part 
•sleep.     The  gate  was  forced,  and  a  confused  and  cfaance- 
ntedley  aidrmish  ensued.       Fernando  del  Pulgar  stopped 
^  to  take  part  in  the  afihiy.      Putting  spurs  to  his 
•<ine,  he  galloped  furiously  through  the  streets,  striking 
fire  out  of  the  stones  at  every  bound.     Arrived  at  the 
principal  mosque,  he  sprang  from  his  horse,  and,  kneel- 
^  at  the  portal,  took  posRession  of  the  edifice  as  a  Chris- 
tian  chapel,  dedicating  it  to  the  blessed  Virgin.     In  tes- 
^<»y  of  the  ceremony,  he  took  a  tablet,  which  he  had 
^""ought  with  him,  on  which  was  inscribed  in  large  let- 
^  '  Ave  Maria,'  and  nailed  It  to  the  door  of  the 
"M*qae  with  his  dagger.     This  done,  he  remounted  his 
«Md,  and  galloped  back  to  the  gate.     The  ahirm  had 
I^Q  given ;  the  city  was  in  an  uproar ;  soldiers  were  ga- 
^^''^  from  every  direction.     They  were  astonished  at 
"^ciog  a  Christian  warrior  speeding  from  the  Interior  of 
^  city.     Fernando  del  Pulgar,  overturning  some,  and 
cutting  down  others,  rejoined  his  coiupanions,  who  still 
joaintained  possession  of  the  gate,  by  dint  of  hard  fight- 
||^  and  they  all  made  good  their  retreat  to  the  camp. 
^  Moors  were  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  the  meaning  of 
ui9  wild  and  apparently  fruitless  assault ;  but  great  was 
™rir  exssperation,  when,  on  the  following  day,  they  dls- 
y«red  the  trophy  of  hardihood  and  prowess,  the  Ave 
^•rj*,  thus  elevated  in  the  very  centre  of  the  city.    The 
ttosqoe,  thus  boldly  sanctified  by  Fernando  del  Pulgar, 
^  eventually,  after  the  capture  of  Granada,  converted 
««oa cathedraL"— Vol.  ii.  pp.  327-30. 
J  T^  »»««r  did  not  end  here.      Shortly  aftertrards, 
^jwUs  rode  out  from  the  camp  to  take  a  nearer  view  of 
w  town  of  Granada.     She  was  attended  by  a  retinue  of 
J^ts,  who  had  the  strictest  orders  not  to  leave  her  side 
™°'  My  circumstances.       Many  Moorish   horsemen 
^*">«  pQophig  lowMds  thenit  brudidiisg  ihdr  hmces 


and  cimeters,  and  defying  them  to  single  combat,  which 
they  Ibund  themselves  most  unwillingly  obUged  to  de- 
cline.    The  *'  Chronicle"  then  proceeds  thus : 

THE  FATS  OF  THK  MOORISH  CAVALIER. 

"  While  this  grim  and  reluctant  tranquillity  prevailed 
along  the  Christian  line,  there  rose  a  mingled  shout  and 
sound  of  laughter  near  the  gate  of  the  city.     A  Moorish 
horseman,  armed  at  all  points,  issued  forth,  fuilowed  by 
a  rabble,  who  drew  back  as  he  approached  the  scene  of 
danger.     The  Moor  was  more  robust  and  brawny  than 
was  common  with  liis  countrymen.   His  visor  was  dosed ; 
he  bore  a  large  buckler  and  ponderous  lance ;  hiii  cimeter 
was  of  a  Danuucus  blade,  and  his  richly  ornamented  dag- 
ger was  wrought  J)y  an  artificer  of  Fez.    He  was  known 
by  his  device  to  be  Tarfe,  the  most  insolent,  yet  valiant| 
of  the  Moslem  warriors ;  the  same  who  had  hurled  into 
the  royal  camp  his  lance,  inscribed  to  the  queen.     As  he 
rode  dowly  along,  in  frt>nt  of  the  army,  his  very  steed, 
prancing  with  fiery  eye  and  distended  nostril,  seemed  to 
breathe  defiance  to  the  Christians.     But  what  were  the 
feelings  of  the  Spanish  cavaliers,  when  they  beheld,  tied 
to  the  tall  of  his  steed,  and  dragged  In  the  dust,  the  very 
inscription,  Ave  Maria,  which  Fernando  Perez  del  Pul- 
gar had  affixed  to  the  door  of  the  mosque  !     A  bunt  of 
horror  and  indignation  broke  forth  from  the  army.    Fer- 
nando del  Pulgar  was  not  at  hand  to  maintain  his  pro* 
vious  achievement,  but  one  of  his  young  companions  in 
arms,  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega  by  name,  putting  q>urs  to 
his  horse,  galloped  to  the  hamlet  of  ZubU,  threw  himself 
Mk  his  knees  before  the  king,  and  besought  permission  to 
accept  the  defiance  of  this  insolent  infidel,  and  to  revengo 
the  insult  offered  to  our  blessed  Lady.     The  request  was 
too  pious  to  be  refused ;  Garcilaaao  remounted  his  steed  ; 
he  closed  his  helmet,  graced  by  four  sable  plumes ;  gras|^« 
ed  his  buclder,  of  Flemish  workmanship,  and  his  lance» 
of  matchless  temper,  and  defied  tiie  haughty  Moor  in  tho 
midst  of  his  career.    A  combat  took  place,  in  view  of  tho 
two  armies,  and  of  the  Castilian  court.     The  Moor  was 
powerful  in  wielding  his  weapons,  and  dexterous  in 
managing  his  steed.     He  was  of  laiger  frame  than  Gar- 
cilasso, and  more  completely  armed ;  and  the  Christiani 
trembled  for  their  champion.     Hie  shock  of  their  en- 
counter was  dreadful;  their  lances  were  shivered,  and 
sent  up  splinters  in  the  air.    Garcilasso  was  thrown  back 
in  his  saddle,  and  his  horse  nude  a  wide  career  before  he 
eouH  recover  his  position,  gather  up  the  reins,  and  retura 
to  the  conflict.     They  now  encountered  each  other  with 
swords.    The  Moor  circled  round  his  opponent  as  a  hawk 
circles  when  about  to  make  a  swoop ;  his  Arabian  steed 
obeyed  his  rider  vrith  matchless  quickness ;  at  every  attack 
of  the  infidel,  it  seemed  as  if  the  Christian  knight  must 
sink  beneath  his  fiashing  cimeter.     But  if  Garcilasso 
was  inferior  to  him  in  power,  ho  was  superior  in  agility ; 
many  of  his  blows  he  parried,  others  he  received  on  his 
Fleinish  buckler,  which  was  proof  against  the  Damascus 
blade.     The  blood  streamed  from  numerous  wounds,  r»* 
ceived  by  «ither  warrior.     The  Moor,  seeing  lus  anta« 
gonist  exhausted,  availed  himself  of  his  superior  force  ; 
and,  grappling,  endeavoured  to  wrest  him  frvm  his  sad- 
dle.    They  both  fell  to  the  earth ;  the  Moor  placed  his 
knee  on  the  breast  of  his  victim,  and,  brandishing  his 
dagger,  aimed  a  blow  at  his  throat.     A  cry  of  despair 
was  uttered  by  the  Christian  warriors,  when  suddenly 
they  beheld  the  Moor  rolling  lifeless  in  the  dust !     Gar- 
cilasso  had  shortened  his  sword,  and,  as  his  adversary 
raised  his  arm  to  strike,  had  pierced  him  to  the  heart. 
'  It  was  a  fi"gi«i«^y  and  miraculous  victory,*  says  Fray 
Antonio  Agapida ;  <  but  the  Christian  knight  was  armed 
by  the  sacred  nature  of  his  cause,  and  the  holy  Virgin 
gave  him  strength,  like  another  David,  to  slay  this  gigan- 
tic champion  of  the  Gentiles.* "— VoL  ii.  pp.  335-^38. 

We  have  room  for  only  one  extract  more.  It  describe^ 
in  moving  and  eloquent  terms,  the  departure  of  Boabdil, 
ithe  iMft  Moorish  King  of  Granada,  together  with  Us  f- 
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mily,  from  that  splendid  palace  which  hia  forefiithen  liad 
]»iiilt,  and  which  stood  in  the  midtt  of  that  princely  dty 
lie  waa  neyer  again  to  revisit : — 

**  It  was  a  night  of  doleful  lamenting!  wiihin  the  walls 
of  the  Alhambrs,  for  the  household  of  Boahdil  were  prepa- 
ring to  take  a  kst  farewell  of  that  diUghtfolahode.  All  the 
royal  treasures^  and  the  mostprscioos  effects  of  the  Alham- 
bra,  were  hartUy  packed  upon  vmles ;  the  beantifol  apart- 
ments were  denpoOed,  with  tens  and  wailings,  hy  their  own 
Inhabitants.  Before  tiie  dawn  of  day,  a  mournful  caTalcade 
moved  obscurdy  out  of  a  postern  gate  of  the  Alhambra,  a^d 
departed  through  one  of  the  most  retired  quarters  of  the 
city.  It  was  composed  of  the  fiunily  of  the  unfortunate 
Boabdilf  whom  he  sent  off  thus  privately  that  they  might 
not  be  exposed  to  the  eyes  of  scoflier%  dT  the  exultation  of 
the  enemy.  Tlie  mother  of  Boabdil,  the  Sultana  Ayxa  la 
Horrs,  rode  on  in  dlenoe^  with  directed  yet  dignified  de- 
meanour ;  but  his  wife,  Zorayma,  and  all  the  females  of  his 
bousshold*  gave  way  to  loud  lamentations,  as  they  gave  a 
last  look  to  their  fiivourite  abodes  now  a  mass  of  gloomy 
towers  behind  them.  They  were  attended  by  the  ancient 
domestics  of  the  household,  and  by  a  small  guard  of  veteran 
Moon,  loyally  attached  to  the  fiillen  monarch,  and  who 
•would  have  sold  their  lives  dearly  in  defence  of  his  fiunily. 
The  city  was  yet  buried  in  sleep,  as  they  passed  through  its 
silent  streets.  The  guards  at  the  gate  shed  tears  as  they 
opened  it  for  their  departure.  They  tarried  not,  but  pro- 
ceeded aloug  the  banks  of  the  Xenil,  on  the  rood  that  leads  to 
the  AlpnTsrias,  until  they  arrived  at  a  hamlet,  at  some  dia- 
tanoe  from  the  dty,  where  they  halted,  and  waited  until 
they  should  bejoined  by  King  BoabdiL        •        •        • 

**  Having  rejoined  his  family,  Boabdil  set  forward  with 
a  heavy  heart  for  his  allotted  residence,  in  the  valley  of 
Porchena.  At  two  leagues  distance,  the  cavalcade,  wind- 
ing into  the  skirts  of  the  Alpuxarias,  ascended  an  emU 
nenoe  commanding  the  last  view  of  Granada.  As  they 
arrived  at  this  spot,  the  Moors  paused  involuntarily,  to 
take  a  farewell  gaze  at  their  beloved  dty,  which  a  few 
steps  more  would  shut  from  their  sight  for  ever.  Never 
bad  it  appeared  so  lovdy  in  their  eyes.  The  sunshine,  so 
bright  in  thai  transparent  dimate,  lighted  up  each  tower 
and  minaret,  and  rested  glc^onaly  upon  the  crowning 
battlements  of  the  Alhambra ;  while  the  vega  spread  its 
enamelled  bosom  of  verdure  below,  glistening  with  the 
silver  windings  of  the  XeniL  The  Moorish  cavaliers 
gazed  with  a  silent  agony  of  tenderness  and  grief  upon 
that  ddidous  abode,  the  scene  of  their  loves  and  pleasures. 
While  they  yet  looked,  a  light  doud  of  smoke  burst  forth 
from  the  dtadd ;  and  presently  a  peal  of  artillery,  fidntly 
heard,  told  that  the  dty  was  taken  possession  of,  and  the 
throne  of  the  Modem  kings  was  lost  forever.  The  heart 
•f  Boabdil,  sofiened  by  misfortunes,  and  overchai^ged  with 
grief,  could  no  longer  contain  itselfr— '  Allah  achbar ! 
God  is  great  !*  said  he  ;  but  the  words  of  resignation  died 
«pon  hb  lips,  and  be  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.**— VoL 
H.  p.  372. 

This  luU,  from  which  Boabdil  looked  bode,  for  the  last 
time,  on  fair  'Chranada,  is  still  known  in  Spain  by  the 
poetical  name  of  El  ultimo  tuapiro  dd  Moro,  or  "  the  last 
dgh  of  the  Moor.** 

To  those  who  love  to  dwdl  on  all  that  is  brilliant  and 
diivalrous,  and  to  whom  the  gloriea  of  the  old  days  pre- 
sent a  theme  for  rich  and  splendid  tliought, — ^to  those 
who  love  to  study  the  romance  of  real  life,  and  to  forget 
their  own  misfortunes  in  the  far  more  startling  reveises 
with  which  the  men  of  forgotten  generations  were  fami- 
liarized,— ^to  those  who  love  to  see  tlie  tedious  details  of 
history  woven  into  a  narrative,  which,  In  many  respects, 
rivals  in  interest  the  most  cunningly  devised  fable,  we 
lieartily  recommend  Washington  Irviiig*8  "  Chronide  of 
the  Con^meft  of  Granada.** 


JViab  and  other  Proceedmffs  in  Matten  Crmimal  bejbre 
the  High  Court  of  Juatieiary  in  Scotland ;  Selected 
from  the  Records  of  that  Court,  andfrtfm  Original  3ftu- 
nuMcriptepreeerveain  the  General  Regieter  House,  Edin^ 
bmrgh.  By  Robert  Pitadm,  W.&  Fart  I.,  from  tlM 
oommenoement  of  the  reign  of  King  James  VI.,  t* 
July  22,  1590.  Edinburgh :  published  by  William 
Talt,  and  by  John  Stevenson.  London  :  by  Longman, 
Rees,  Orme,  Brown,  and  Green,  and  by  John  Coch- 
ran.    1829. 

Thsrs  are  two  very  different  classes  of  readers  wha 
find  pleasure  in  perusing  the  records  of  a  criminal  court. 
The  mere  lover  of  the  interesting  or  the  horrible,  who 
runs  over  thdr  contents  as  he  would  the  Mysteries  of 
Udolpho,  looks  merdy  to  the  tale,  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  proceedings  to  elicit,  and 
his  pleasure  is  derived  from  the  shuddering  interest  all 
feel  in  the  story  of  fierce  passion  and  crime,  heightened 
oocadonally,  and  rendered  more  piquant,  by  the  naive 
manner  in  which  a  witness  may  deliver  his  evidence. 
The  student  of  man  and  society,  however,  finds  in  such 
pages  a  wide  fidd  for  deep  reflection.  The  very  forms 
of  judicial  procedure — ^the  mere  abstract  canvaaung  of 
points  of  law,  interest  him ;  for,  in  following  them  out 
through  a  lapse  of  years,  he  sees  how  the  principles  of 
Justice,  at  first  vagudy  conceived,  become  more  and  moro 
distinctly  apprehended ;  how  gradually  a  comprehendve 
and  condstent  system  emerges  out  of  a  few  apparently 
unconnected  rules ;  and  how  long  practice  gives  fitness 
and  efficiency  to  tlie  institutions  for  enforcing  law.  la 
the  deeds  which  are  submitted  to  the  investigation  of  the 
court,  in  the  besring  of  the  perpetrators,  nay,  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  witnesses,  sulject  to  bias  and  misappre- 
hendon,  vary  and  perplex  the  tale,  he  learns  to  know  the 
human  heart  in  ail  its  waywardness.  It  is  this  that 
makes  the  law  of  a  nation,  and  particularly  that  part  of 
its  law  which  takes  cognianuice  of  crime,  one  of  the  most 
instructive  chapters  in  its  history. 

The  present  number  of  the  work,  the  name  of  which 
we  have  transcribed  above,  will  be  found  possessed  of  com- 
parativdy  few  attractions  for  the  former  class  of  readers. 
It  is  more  likely  to  be  rightly  a^reciated  by  the  latter, 
who,  devoted  to  historical  research,  and  the  study  of  human 
nature,  know  how  to  value  every  piece  of  additional  au- 
thentic information,  completing  with  it  the  knowledge  of 
some  point  which  they  had  already  acquired,  or  storing  it 
up,  broken  and  fragmentary  as  it  is,  in  the  hope,  at  some 
future  period,  to  be  able  to  reunite  it  to  the  mass  from 
which  it  has  been  shivered.  Even  to  this  class,  the 
work  may  possibly  not  yet  appear  so  valuable  as  it  will 
hereafter  prove,  when  eked  out  by  the  sdections  from  the 
earlier  part  of  Uie  records,  which  we  are  told,  in  the  Pro- 
spectus, are  to  follow. 

Fart  I.  contains  the  proceedings  before  the  Court  of 
Justiciary  in  Scotland,  during  the  stormy  period  which 
intervened  between  the  accession  of  James  VI.  to  the 
Scottish  throne,  and  his  return  from  Denmark  with  his 
Queen  in  1590.  We  must  confess  that  we  have  not  re> 
ceived  so  much  information  respecting  the  principles  of  law 
which  dictated  the  decisions  of  the  Court,  or  respecting 
the  forms  which  it  observed,  as  we  had  anticipated.  We 
are  not  quite  certain  whether  the  Editor  be  altogether 
free  of  blame  for  thia.  It  ia  true,  as  he  tells  us  in  the 
prefiue,  that  the  "  Books  of  AcQoumal**  must  have  been 
very  cardesdy  kept  during  the  period  which  it  em- 
braces;  that  the  proceedings  are  often  recorded  "  in  a 
very  brief  and  unsatisfiictory  manner;**  and  that,  in 
many  instances,  the  minute  books  alone  have  been  pre- 
served.  It  is  likewise  true,  that  there  is  strong  ground 
of  suspicion,  that  in  some  Instances  portions  of  the  Re- 
cord have  been  suppressed  by  one  or  other  of  the  prevail- 
ing fiu^ions.  At  the  same  time  he  confesses,  that  along 
with  the  minute  books,  **  the  dittays,  evidence  of  wit- 
nesses, and  other  productions,**  have  been  preserved.    It 
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ni^kt  ilaw  been  diffieult,  erea  with  all  these  *'  appUuioee 
and  mouis  to  heot,"  to  have  got  up  such  a  detailed  state- 
meat  of  eoae  of  ths'cases  on  reocnrd,  as  would  have  shown, 
vhh  some  degree  of  clearness,  the  form  of  procedure  oh- 
•enred  by  our  Justiciary  at  that  period;  but  still  it  was  pos- 
sible; and,  for  such  an  attempt,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
Mr  Pitcaim's  habits,  as  a  regular  bred  lawyer,  would 
bsTc  been  of  adTsatage  to  him.  No  attempt  of  this  kind, 
bswerer,  is  made :  and  this  we  are  inclined  to  regard  as 
a  neglect  not  Tery  pardonable  in  the  editor  of  a  work  of 
mch  national  importance.     We  have  not,  after  two  care- 
fbl  perusals  of  the  book,  been  able  to  ascertain  from  Mr 
Pitcsini's  selections,  at  what  stage  of  the  proceedings, 
«r  in  wbst  manner,  the  witnesses  were  examined,  or  even 
whether  it  were  thought  necessary  to  ezandne  them  at 
an.   We  could  haTe  wished  more  clear  information  on  this 
psrtieiilar,  for,  from  what  appears,  we  are  inclined  to  sus- 
pect that  the  officers  of  the  crown  were  at  that  time  in 
die  practise  of  receiying  the  information,  upon  which 
they  proceeded,  on  oath ;  and  that  if  the  "  dittay**  bore 
that  the  communications  were  so  made,  or,  if  the  king*s 
sdTocate  swore  to  the  truth  of  the  facts  therein  stated, 
the  aasixe  required  no  further  STidencc.    The  only  infor- 
mation we  obtain  on  this  point  is : — first,  in  the  case  of 
**  William  Hucheaoun,  and  his  spoua,**  (p.  4d»)  when  we 
find  the  woman^s  prelocutor  calling  upon  the  King's  advo- 
ote  to  swear  to  the  truth  of  one  of  his  assertions ; — in  the 
case  of  Grahame  of  Fyntrie,  (p.  74,)  where  the  *'  preloqui* 
tor^  for  the  pana  produced,  after  the '"  dittay**  was  read, 
sletterfrom  one  of  the  pursuers,  declaring  "  that  he  was 
•nlic  moueit  be  malloe  of  ntheris  personnis  to  persew  the 
nme;"  which  does  not  seem  to  hare  been  attended  to; — and 
hatlj,  in  the  case  of  Johnne  Mayne,  (p.  82,)  where  the 
**  testinoniallis  and  writtis**  produced  both  for  and  against 
"the  peonall'*  are  inserted  at  full  length,  but  without  any 
notice  how  or  when  they  were  laid  before  the  assize. 
The  only  other  ground  we  have  to  go  upon,  is  the  gene- 
nl  fonn  of  recording  the  Terdict ;  from  which  it  would 
mLi  that  the  aasixe  were  in  the  habit  of  retiring  imme- 
diately after  the  reading  of  the  libel,  and  the  conclusion 
of  the  pleadings  to  the  reierancy,  taking  with  them  the 
*'  takinnk  and  depositioneis  produceit,**  and  making  up 
their  minds  among  themselves.     This,  joined  to  the  pos- 
iibility](Tide  case  of  Megot  and  Dobye,  pp.  4  and  7)  that 
aiontha  might  elapse  between  the  commencement  and  ter- 
mination of  a  caae,  during  the  whole  of  which  period  the 
junws  were  mixing  in  society  as  usual,  left  great  room 
for  oodoe  bias  and  misrepresentation.     For  the  sake  of 
haring  some  elncidation  of  this  point,  as  well  as  for  the 
gnat  dull  and  subtlety  shown  in  the  drawiiig  of  some  of 
^  indictmsnts  and  j^eadlngs  on  the  relevancy,  we  could 
IttTe  wished  a  greater  degree  of  fUnesa  in  the  selections; 

and  we  hope  to  find  this  wish  gratified  in  future  num^ 
hen. 

^  A  good  nnmher  of  ovr  readera  will,  in  all  probability, 
fire  IIS  small  thanks  for  dwelling  so  long  on  this  subject, 
n  e  can  only  say,  in  onr  defienee,  that  it  seemed  import- 
ttt ;  and  we  now  turn  to  that  view  of  the  work  In  which 
<Il  take  an  interest — the  picture  it  gives  us  of  the  age. 

From  what  we  have  said  of  the  nature  and  form  of  the 
I^^cards,  the  reader  will  easily  conceive  that  we  hear  in 
thein,  as  it  were»  but  the  echo  of  the  waves  of  society 
^^^  wsre  at  that  time  lashed  into  sudi  noise  and  oom- 
VMtioD.  We  see  the  fiicts  through  the  cold  medium  of 
shbrvTiated  legal  forms ;  and,  moreover,  the  selection  of 
the  editor  is  confined  almoet  exclusively  to  offences  of  a 
political  nature,  or  connected  with  political  feuds,  or  ori- 
gioating  in  the  superstition  or  bigotry  of  the  age.  We 
W  not  very  eonversant  with  the  records  of  our  Justiciary 
Coort,  and  cannot,  oenaeqiiently,  say  from  experience 
^^bether  the  kinds  of  crime  which  now-a^ays  keeps  it  ex- 
rioslTcly  employed,  were  then  thought  scarce  worthy  ita 
Bo^;  bat  If  theft,  fraud,  and  such  matters,  are  to  be 
Mttod  in  die  original,  we  should  have  liked  to  have  found 
notiee  0f  tiwm  hen  j  feri  from  their  companrtiTe 


frequency  and  aggravation,  shrewd  guesses  may  be  made 
at  the  progress  of  a  nation  in  population  and  in  wealth, — 
in  luxury,  refinement,  and  knowledge,  and  in  the  conse- 
quent more  marked  and  felt  inequality  of  rank. 

The  picture  presented  to  our  view,  is  such  as  the  pre- 
vious history  of  Scotland  would  have  led  us  to  expect. 
The  long  and  frequent  minorities  of  ita  kings, — ^the  con- 
centration of  wealth  and  power  in  the  hands  of  a  not  very 
numerous  nobUity, — ^the  dose  union  of  these  few  into 
dans,  by  means  of  frequent  intermarriages,  had  been  suc- 
cessful in  keeping  the  executive  too  weak  to  organize  and 
quiet  the  eountry.  Literature  and  sdence  had  for  some 
time  found  their  way  into  the  nation ;  but  they  were  as 
yet  only  struggling  for  a  firm  footing,  even  among  the 
wealthier  and  more  easy  classes.  A  few  bright  lighto 
there  were,  but  tlie  mass  of  the  nation  remained  as  yet 
dark — neiUier  aoftened  nor  warmed  by  their  ray.  Tur- 
bulence and  rudeness,  but,  to  counterbalance  them,  a  want 
of  the  more  polished  vices,  were  the  characteristics  of  so- 
ciety. Among  the  people  had  been  kindled  the  zeal  of 
an  ascetic  and  intolerant  system  of  religion.  The  deep 
devotion  which  it  recommends  as  the  motive  of  every  ac- 
tion, the  rigid  correctness  of  life  which  it  enjoins,  were 
destined,  at  a  later  period,  to  form  a  peasantry  of  high 
and  severe  moral  worth ;  but,  at  that  time,  they  seem  but 
to  have  exaggerated  the  unquiet  and  harsh  features  of  the 
Scottish  character. 

In  accordance  with  this  sketdi,  we  find,  in  the  book 
now  before  us,  a  court  of  justice,  timid  and  dilatory  in  ita 
proceedings ;  interrupted  now  by  the  non-appearance  of 
the  culprit,  now  by  a  deficiency  in  the  number  of  those 
who  ought  to  have  taken  a  part  in  ita  deliberations,  and  not 
unfrequently  by  the  interference  of  the  King.     Most  of 
the  offences,  we  have  already  said,  originated  in  the  dis- 
turbed political  state  of  the  country.     We  have  frequent- 
ly instances  of  men  called  on  to  underly  the  penalties  Y>f 
law  for  absenting  themselves  from  the  King*sarmy — ^front 
the  raids,  as  they  were  then  called.     The  Court  of  Justi- 
ciary seems  not  unfrequently  to  have  been  used  by  po^ 
litical  parties  as  a  means  of  wreaking  their  malice  upon 
each  other,  afier  the  civU  power  had  wrested  their  wea- 
pons  from   their  hands.     In  the    numerous  cases    of 
"  slauchter,**  when  we  find  a  number  of  men  put  to  the 
bar  for  a  murder,  we  may  be  almost  sure  that,  in  the 
course  of  a  page  or  two  at  furthest,  we  are  to  find  the  kid 
of  the  murdered  man  arraigned  for  killing  a  friend  of  the 
fint  accused.    Comparatively  few  of  these  cases  of  slaugh- 
ter and  oppression  seem  to  have  had  their  origin  in  pri- 
vate brawls,  and  these  few  are  confined,  in  a  great  mea^ 
sure,  to  the  Highlands  and  Borders,  which,  from  very 
different  causes,  seem  to  have  been  equally  behind  thto 
rest  of  the  country  in  civilisation.     Of  treason,  we  have 
ample  store  in  these  pages.    The  murder  of  Damley,  and 
of  the  two  regents,   Murray  and  Lennox;  the  execu^ 
tion  of  Morton  and  the  Raid  of  Ruthven,  occupy  a  goodly 
portion  of  them,  and  some  interesting  and  authentic,  i£ 
not  exactly  new  information,  on  these  points,  is  given. 
The  book  bears  testimony,  in  like  manner,  to  the  zeal 
with  which  priesto  and  their  fiavouicra  were  hunted  out. 
With  regard  to  private  criminality,  we  are  sorry  to  say 
that  three  very  improper  connexlona  with  married  wo- 
men have  a  prominent  place ;  and  that  the  money  and 
plenishing  of  the  joUy  dames  seem  in  all  the  three  to 
have  been  the  chief  object  of  the  gaUant,  as  their  waste 
seems  to  be  the  chief  topic  of  the  husband's  comphiint. 
In  the  case  of  the  Mongomeriea  of  Scotstoun,  we  have  a 
tale  of  the  most  unmanly  and  brutal  violence  that  ever 
disgraced  a  country's  annals,  (p.  60.)     The  only  remain- 
ing matters  that  can  have  any  interest  for  a  general 
reader,  are  three  rather  minutely  detailed  caaea  of  witeh- 
craft     The  first  is  the  case  of  Bessie  Dunlop,  (p.  49.) 
This  poor  woman  seems  to  have  been  a  visionary  :  there 
is  nothing  malicious  in  her  self-delusion,  nor  impure  h& 
the  feelings  upon  which  her  day-dreams  seem  to  have 
heea  founded.    Though  aU  had  beea  true  that  w««  l^d 
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to  her  chaise,  we  cannot  for  our  life  tee  Its  guilt.  Her 
story  contains  an  interesting  exposition  of  the  popular 
superstition  of  the  time.  The  case  of  Alesoun  Pelrsoun 
(p.  161)  is  yet  more  pitiable.  She  seems  to  have  heen 
alike  weak  and  sickly  in  body  and  in  mind.  The  fearful 
nsallty  with  which  her  nightmare  dreams  presented 
themselves  to  her  fancy,  is  the  only  crime  that  we  find 
brought  home  to  her.  There  is  not  even  an  allegation 
that  she  ever  did,  or  wished,  barm  to  any  human  being. 
Ifet  both  of  these  women  were  burnt  by  the  orders  of 
men,  who  showed  themselves  in  other  matters  noways 
deficient  in  strength  or  acuteness  of  intellect.  The  case 
of  Lady  Fowlis  is  one  of  a  more  criminal  cast.  It  b  one 
where  we  admit  the  justice  of  the  ultimate  sentence,  not- 
withstanding the  ridiculous  by-ways  by  which  it  is  come 
at. 

This  is  a  dreary  view  of  human  nature;  but  what  else 
is  to  bo  looked  for  in  the  records  of  crime?  On  the 
whole,  this  book  is  an  interesting  one,  and  worthy  of  the 
public  attention.  If  some  parts  of  the  detail  of  its  exe- 
cution be  amended  in  the  future  numbers,  it  wKl  prove 
liighly  valuable. 

We  have  felt  considerably  interested  (and  perhaps  onr 
feelings  may  be  shared  by  some  of  our  readers)  to  find,  in  pe- 
rusing these  volumes,  those  whose  names  we  have  been  ac- 
customed to  meet  with  only  in  the  narrative  of  high  poli- 
tical emulation,  or  (higher  yet}  in  the  poet*s  song,  dischar- 
ging quietly  the  ordinary  avocations  of  life.  That  the  names 
of  Daniley,  Morton,  and  Gowrie  should  occur,  and  that  our 
distinguished  lawyers  should  play  a  distinguished  part  in 
these  annals,  was  to  have  been  expected ;  but  among  the 
jurymen  also,  we  meet  with  old  acquaintances.  We  have 
only  time  to  specify  Geoige  Heriot,  goldsmith*  His  ha- 
bit of  serving  as  juryman,  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  inti- 
mate acquaintance  he  displayed  in  after  life  with  the  law  of 
Scotland,  as  the  reader  may  find  recorded  in  the  pages  of 
that  true  history,  «  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel.** 


Sir  Thomas  More;  or  CoUoquies  on  the  Progress  and  Prot- 
pects  of  Society,  By  Robert  Southey,  Esq.  LL.D.  Poet 
l«aureat,  Sec  &c  &c.  with  Plates.  Two  vols.  London. 
John  Murray.     I89S9. 

The  purity  of  Mr  Southey's  style,  and  the  varied  stores 
of  his  information,  make  him  the  best  writer  of  English 
prose  now  living.  We  do  not  mean  to  apply  this  praise  so 
much  to  his  matter,  as  to  his  execution ;  for  though  the  for- 
mer is  commonly  fin*  above  mediocrity,  it  is  seldom  so  coii- 
spicuoosly  exodlent  as  the  latter. 

The  work  whidi  the  Poet  Laureat  has  now  given  to  the 
pubHc,  is  of  no  small  dimensions^  and  bears  the  traces  of 
careful  and  laborious  composition.  The  great  research  which 
he  displays  in  the  coarse  of  it,  and  the  extent  of  reading  and 
learning  whidi  he  calls  to  his  aid,  without  ostentation  or 
pedantry,  are  periiaps  its  most  prominent  features.  With 
many  parta  of  it  we  have  been  much  fdeased.  The  tone  of 
the  whole  ia  grave  and  dignified,  and  at  the  same  time  be- 
nevolent and  gentle.  We  cannot,  however,  say  that,  after 
a  pretty  attentive  perosal,  we  have  been  so  much  struck 
with  the  proAmdity  or  originality  of  the"author*B  views,  as 
with  the  copiousness  of  his  illustrations,  the  fine  English 
richness  and  vigour  of  his  style^  and  the  interesting  man- 
'  ner  in  whidi  lighter  and  more  imaginative  writing  is  occa^ 
'  sionally  dovetailed  into  the  serious  disquisitions  and  abstract 
reasonings  in  which  the  work'  abounds.  The  Colloquies^  of 
which  there  are  fifteen,  bear  the  following  titles :  1st,  In- 
troduction—2d,  The  Improvement  of  the  World— 9d,  The 
Bruidical  Stones— Visitations  of  Pestilence— 4th,  Feudal 
Slavery— Growth  of  Pauperism*-4th,  Decay  of  the  Feudal 
System— Edward  VI.— AlfM— 6th,  Walla  Crag,  Owen 
of  Lanark— 7th,  The  Manufiicturing  System— 8th,  Steam 
—War— Prospects  of  Europe— 0th,  Derwentwaten— Ca- 
tholic Emancipation— Ireland— 10th,  Crosthwaite  Church 
— St'BLeutigerh— The  ReformaUon—DSaaenten— Method- 


ists—11th,  Church  Establishment— 12th,  Blencathra — 
Threlkeld  Tarn— The  Cliffords— Privileged  Orders— The 
American  Government— ISth,  The  River  Greti^— Trade — 
—Population— Colonies— 14th,  The  Library— Idth,  The 
Conclusion — A  number  of  learned  Notes  and  an  Appendix 
are  added. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  great  variety  of  subjects  come 
under  discussion,  on  all  of  which  sometliiog  is  said  worth 
reading,  though  on  some  of  them  Mr  Southey  holds  pecu- 
liar tenets,  with  which  we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to 
agree,  and  his  enlarging  upon  which,  may  prevent  his  book 
from  becoming  so  popular,  as  on  the  whole  it  deserves.  The 
conversations  are  supposed  to  take  place  between  the  spi- 
ritual essence  of  Sir  Thomas  More  (who  is  allowed  to  re* 
visit  the  glimpses  of  the  sun  for  this  special  purpose)  and 
Mr  Southey  himself  under  the  fanciful  name  of  Monteainoa. 
We  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  for  any  accurate  no- 
tion of  its  contents ;  but  one  or  two  short  and  detached  pass- 
ages we  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  extracting,  aa  q»eci- 
mens  of  our  author's  truly  excellent  style.  The  first  re- 
lates to  one  of  his  own  Likes, 

SXaWEKTWATKR. 

"  A  tall,  raw-boned,  hard-fiaitured  North  Briton  said 
one  day  to  one  of  our  Keswick  cuideS^  at  a  moment  when 
I  happened  to  be  passing  by,  <  Well,  I  have  been  to  look  at 
your  lake ;  it*s  a  poor  pieCe  of  water,  with  some  ahabby 
mountains  round  about  it.'  He  had  seen  it  in  a  cold,  darl^ 
cheerless  autumnal  afternoon,  to  as  peat  a  disadvantage  as, 
I  suppose,  from  the  stamp  of  his  visage,  and  the  tone  and 
temper  of  his  voice,  he  could  have  wislied  to  see  it,  for  it 
was  plain  he  carried  no  sunshine  in  himself  wherewith  to 
light  it  up.  I  have  visited  the  Scotdi  Lakes  in  a  kindlier 
disposition;  and  the  remembrance  of  them  will  ever  be 
cherished  among  my  most  delightful  reminiscences  of  natu- 
ral scenery.  I  luive  seen  also  the  fineat  of  the  Alpine  lakes, 
and  felt  on  my  return  irom  both  countries,  that  if  Der- 
wentwater  has  neither  the  severe  grandeur  of  the  Highland 
waters,  nor  the  luxuriance  nad  sublimity  and  gl<fry  of  tiie 
Swiss  and  Italian,  it  has  enough  to  fill  the  imagination  and 
to  satbfy  the  heart.'*— Vol.  i.  pp.  2S7-8. 

Our  next  quotetion  we  consider  a  passage  of  mnch 
lieauty: 

ON  TIIX  FEAR  OF  DEATH. 

<'  Surely  to  the  sincere  l>eUever,  death  would  be  an  ob- 
ject of  desire  instead  of  dread,  were  it  not  for  those  ties— > 
those  heart-strings— by  which  we  are  attached  to  life.  Nor 
indeed  do  I  believe  that  it  is  natural  to  fear  death,  how- 
ever generallv  it  may  be  thought  so.  From  my  own  feel- 
ings I  have  little  right  to  judge;  for,  although  habitually 
mindful  that  tlie  hour  cometh,  and  even  now  mav  be,  it  has 
never  appeared  actually  near  enough  to  make  meuuly  appre- 
hend its  dfect  upon  myseltl  But  from  what  I  have  obser- 
ved, and  what  1  have  heard  those  persons  say  whose  pro- 
fessions lead  them  to  the  dying,  I  am  induced  to  infer  that 
the  fear  of  death  is  not  common,  and  tliat  whefe  it  exists, 
it  proceeds  rather  from  a  dJseiwed  and  enfeebled  mind,  than 
from,  any  principle  in  our  nature.  Certain  it  is,  that  amonff 
the  poor,  the  approach  of  diasolu^n  b  nanaily  rmrded 
with  a  quiet  and  natural  composure^  which  it  is  ooDsoiatory 
to  contemplate,  and  which  is  as  far  removed  from  the  dead 
palsy  of  unbeltef,  as  it  is  from  the  delirious  raptures  of 
nnaticism.  Theirs  is  a  true  unhesiteting  fiiith ;  and  they 
are  willing  to  lay  down  the  burden  of  a  weary  life  in  the 
siure  and  cert^n  hope  of  a  blessed  immmtality.  Who,  in- 
deed, is  there  that  would  not  gladly  make  the  exchange,  if  ha 
lived  only  for  himself,  and  were  to  leave  none  wiio  stood 
in  need  of  him,  no  eyes  to  weep  at  his  departure^  no 
hearts  to  ache  for  his  lo«?  The  day  of  dca«i,  says  tha 
Preacher,  is  better  than  the  day  of  one's  birth,— a  sentence 
to  whidi,  whoever  has  lived  long,  and  may  humbly  hope 
that  he  hiss  not  lived  ill,  must  heartily  assent.  The  excel' 
lent  Henry  Scougal  used  to  say,  that,  <  abstracted  from  the 
will  of  God,  mere  curiosity  would  make  him  long  for  anc»- 
ther  world.'  How  many  of  the  anctenta  committed  auidda 
irom  the  nieape  wearineas  of  life^  a  oonvictioQ  of  the  vanity 
of  human  c^joymenta,  or  to  avoid  the  infirmities  of  old 
age !  Thi%  too,  in  utter  uncertainty  concerning  a  future 
state,  not  with  the  hope  of  change,  for  in  their  prospect 
there  was  no  hope.;  but  tar  the  desire  of  death.  "•» Vol.  L 
pp.  S41-S. 
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IWfoOowiiv  win  be  raid  wHIi  iutanil  t 

Mm  sonTBxr*s  utxejjlt  caukck. 

*  Nefv  cm  any  nuia**  life  have  been  pMt  more  in  aoeerd 
with  hie  own  iodineCioniy  nor  more  anairerably  to  hieown 
Mns.  Exe^dng  that  peaoe^  which,  throof  h  God'e  in- 
(bhe  mercy,  ie  derived  from  a  higher  source,  it  it  to  liten^ 
tore,  hamaoly  speaking,  that  I  am  beholden,  not  only  for 
the  means  of  aubsistenc^  bnt  for  every  blessing  which  I  va- 
Joj ;— health  of  body,  and  activity  or  mind,  contentment, 
cheerfnlnesa^  eonflnaiil  employment,  and  therewith  conti- 
aeal  pheson  Sumdishna  vita  indie$  tentire  te  fieri  meHo- 
rem ;  and  this  aa  Bacon  baa  said,  and  Clarendon  repealed, 
it  the  benefit  that  a  studious  man  enjoys  in  retiiiement.  To 
the  stodieB  which  I  have  &ithftillv  pursued,  I  am  indebted 
to  friends  with  wliom,  hereafter,  it  will  be  deemed  an  ho- 
noortohave  lived  in  friendship;  and  as  for  the  enemies 
which  they  have  procured  to  me  in  sufficient  numbers, 
happUy  I  am  not  or  the  thin-skinned  race :  they  might  as 
WHl  file  saall-ahne  at  a  riiinoecro%  aa  dlrset  tiieir  attacks 
■pen  me.  /«  omnibui  reqtaem  fii«fun,  said  Humma  k 
KeiBpi^  jeif  moia  mnens  md  in  eMguUt  ei  UbelUs*  I  too 
have  fiMind  repoaa  where  he  did,  in  books  and  retirement, 
fot  it  was  there  alone  I  sought  it :  to  these  my  nature,  under 
the  direction  of  a  mercifol  JEVovidence^  led  me  betimes,  and 
the  world  can  offer  notliing  which  aliould  tempt  me  from 
tliem.*— YoL  IL  ^  SM. 

We  sulgoin  only  one  other  extract  on  an  important  sub- 
jed,  and  on  which  no  one  has  a  Iwtter  right  to  deliver  an 
•fioieo  than  Mr  Southey : 

THc  comsurrioir  or  ikolisb  arrLC 

"  Kon  lasting  effect  was  nroduced  by  translator^  who, 
h  later  times,  have  oormpted  our  idiom  aa  much  as,  in  early 
mea,  they  enriched  our  vocabulary  <  and  to  this  injury  the 
Seotch  Iiave  greatly  contributed ;  for,  oompoeing  m  a  Ian- 
ftiage  which  is  not  their  mother  tongue^  they  neoessarily 
aeqmred  an  arlifleial  and  formal  style,  whidi,  not  so  mueii 
throogh  the  merit  of  a  few,  aa  owing  to  the  peneverance  of 
•then,  who  lor  half  a  century  seated  themaelvea  on  the 
bnch  of  eritidano,  has  almost  superseded  the  vernacular 
Eogliah  of  Addiaon  and  SwifU  Our  Joumnlf,  indeed,  have 
been  the  great  corrupters  of  oar  style,  and  continue  to  be  so ; 
and  not  for  this  reason  only.  Men  who  write  in  news- 
p^pen,  and  magazines,  and  itiviews,  write  for  present  effect ; 
m  mestcases^  this  is  asmndi  their  natural  and  proper  aim, 
uitwooldbein  imUie  apeaking;  bnt  when  it  ia so,  they 
•Mnider,  like  ^Ulc  spealmb  n<^  m  much  what  ia  accurate 
^tr  just,  either  m  matter  or  manner,  aa  what  will  be  accept- 
able to  those  whom  they  address.  Writing  also  under  Uie 
ocdtement  of  emolation  and  rivalry,  they  seek,  by  all  the 
ntifioes  and  eflbrla  of  an  ambitious  style,  to  dazzle  their 
^■dov ;  and  they  are  wise  in  their  generation,  experience 
ksTing  shown  tluit  eommon  mhida  are  taken  by  glittering 
wdti,  both  in  proae  and  venc^  aa  iarka  are  with  looking- 


**  In  this  school  it  ia  that  moat  writers  are  now  trained ; 
md  after  such  training,  anv  thing  like  an  easy  add  natural 
sioTement  is  as  little  to  be  looked  for  in  thdr  compositions, 
■>  in  the  step  of  a  dancing-master.  To  the  views  of  style^ 
which  are  thus  generated,  tliere  must  be  added  the  inaccu- 
Ades  ineritably  ariaing  i!rom  haate^  when  a  certain  quanti- 
ty of  matter  is  to  be  supplied  for  a  daily  or  weekly  miblici^ 
^9  which  allows  of  no  delay,— 4he  slovenlinces  that  oon- 
«dcnce  as  well  aa  fiiticne  and  inattention  will  produce^— «nd 
the  barbarisms  whicn  are  the  effect  of  ignorance,  or  that 
"inattering  of  knowledge  wliich  serves  oiuy  to  render  igno- 
f|^  presumptuous.  Pheee  are  the  causes  of  corruption 
hi  oar  corrent  style;  and  when  these  are  considered,  there 
^o«id  be  ground  for  apprehending  that  the  beat  wrftinp  of 


^  last  centmj  might  become  aa  obsolete  aa  ouia  in  the 
hittpeoceasof  tims^  if  weluid  not  ia  onr  Liturgy  and  onr 
'>*bie,  a  standard  from  which  It  will  not  be  poMble  wholly 


TbeK  Toiomes  are  gof  «p  in  ft  manner  which  reflects 

^f^t  even  on  Mr  Murray,  and  are  enriched  with  several 

^vAtok  engnviogs.    There  can  be  little  doubt  that  they 

^U  stiii  Ikither  inereaae  the  weU-eamed  reputation  of  one 

n  the  man  Ciid|iitrioii%  learned,  and  zeelooa  authors  of  the 
^wantage. 


BiograpMcdl  Sketches  and  AuthenHe  Aneedotet  of  Dogs  i 
with  a  copious  Appendix  on  the  Breeding,  Feeding,  TVatn- 
tiig.  Diseases,  and  Medicoi  Treatment  of  Dogs  i  together 
with  a  Treatise  on  the  Game  Laws.  By  Captain  Tho- 
mas Brown,  F.R.S.E.,  &c  Edinburgh.  Oliver  and 
Boyd.  182d.  Pp.  57a 

When  Pierre  says  that  he  is  ^  a  fHend  to  dogs,"  he  gives 
for  his  reason,  that  they  are  **  honest  creatures."    Now 
*'  honesty*'  implies  virtue,  and  virtue  impHes  reason,  and 
reason  mind,  and  mind  soul,  and  soul  immortality.    This  is 
just  the  point  we  wish  to  come  to  ;— we  cannot  help  belie- 
ving that  dogs  have  souls^  and  that  those  souls  are  immortal^ 
Put  an  intelligent  dog  by  the  side  of  a  silly  man,  and  what 
wiU  be  the  result  of  the  comparison  ?•— unquestionably  this^ 
that  in  all  things  the  quadruped  is  superior  to  the  bipeJ, 
only,  that  the  one,  poise  wing  accideutally  the  power  of 
speech,  which  has  been  denied  to  the  other,  has  been  enabled, 
by  the  fiuallties  thus  afforded  for  mutual  co-operation  witli 
hia  fellow-men,  to  make  farther  advances  from  a  state  of 
primitive  nature.    Yet  even  with  the  vast  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  the  power  of  uttering  articulate  sounds,  ara 
the  naked  savages  of  central  Africa— men  though  they  b»-« 
entitled  to  look  down  with  proud  contempt  upon  the  New« 
foundland  or  the  shepherd's  dog  ?    Deprive  these  savages 
of  apeech,  and  we  question  very  much  whether  they  would 
conduct  themaelvee  with  so  much  moral  and  intellectual 
propriety  as  dogs  generally  do.    And,  on  the  other  hand, 
give  speech  to  dogs,  and  thus  enable  them  to  form  then»- 
sdves  into  communities,  and  we  aee  notliing  chimerical  in 
anppoaing,  that  their  progress  in  driiisatlon,  science,  and 
the  fine  arts,  would  be  great  and  rapid.     Intensity  and  ar- 
dour of  feeling  are  univenally  allowed  to  lie  at  the  founda- 
tion of  the  brightest  achievements  of  genius ;  and  where  do 
we  find  such  devoted  attachment— such  unshrinking  fide- 
lity—^uch  unhesitating  confidence— such  generous  heroism 
— 4uch  disinterested  friendship^  as  in  dogs  ?    We  ask  the 
question  with  a  grave  and  melancholy  conviction,  that  tha 
answer  must  be— «  Nowhere !"    Man,  it  Is  true,  can  give 
his  sentiments  expression,  doAing  them  in  the  pleasant 
garb  of  flowery  language,  and  thus  attach  to  them  an  im- 
portance whidi  they  do  not  possess,  and  an  apparent  dnm- 
biUty  which  is  no  part  of  their  nature ;  bnt  then  how  are  the 
virtues  which  he  can  thus  occasionally  display  alloyed  and  de- 
baaed  by  the  continual  intermixture  of  more  sordid  dementa! 
Dogs  cannot  lihoon  forth  their  good  deeda^  nor  ean  they 
write  sonnets  to  the  lady  of  their  love ;  but  if  thdr  lives  ara 
more  obscure^  they  are  far  leas  diaracterixed  by  the  indul- 
gence of  vice  and  unholy  paasions.    Far  better  to  ehake  the 
honest  paw  of  a  dumb  Newfoundland  dog,  than  to  grasp  the 
hand  of  many  a  plodder  through  the  tawdry  meannees  of 
his  selfish  life ! 

If  any  one  wishes  to  entertain  enlaxged  and  enlightened 
oplnk>u9  regarding  this  noble  daas  of  animalsy  (whether  he 
cdncide  in  the  sentiments  we  have  just  expressed  or  not, )  let 
him  peruse  these  «  Biographical  Sketches'*  and  **  Authen- 
tic Anecdotes"  just  published  by  Captain  Brown.  He  will 
here  find,  beddea  a  mass  of  highly  useful  and  ddightful  in- 
formation regarding  the  natural  history  and  habits  of  every 
spedes  of  dog,  upwardsof  two  hundredand  twenty  anecdotes, 
illustrative  of  thdr  dispodtiouB,  and  all  of  the  most  enter- 
taining kind.  Captain  Brown  haa  pursued  his  sulject  witU 
indefirtigable  industry  and  entbudaam,  and  hedtates  not  to 
expreaa  hUi  conviction,  that  the  dog  **  possesses  intdleotnal 
qualitlea  of  a  much  higher  nature  than  mere  instinct,  and 
that  many  of  his  actions  must  be  aacribed  to  the  exerdae  of 
reason,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word."  Elaewhere  ha 
dwdls  on  the  unsullied  and  inviolable  ardour  and  purity  of 
the  dog's  attachment,'-^m  his  anxiety  to  execute^  and  even 
to  anticipate,  bis  master's  wishes,— on  his  dread  of  giving  of- 
fenoe^— on  his  zeal,  vigour,  and  gratitude  for  the  little  kind- 
he  reedves^— on  his  firmness  in  submitting  to  punish- 


ment, and  on  his  faidignation  at  unmerited  injury.    With 
audi  diepsaHioas  and  capahmtiss^  ghredsga  hmgusg^.  and 
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why  might  we  not  see  among  them  ontora^  statesmen,  poets, 
and  warriors  ?  Educate  them  on  the  system  of  Lancaster, 
Hamilton,  or  Sheriff  Wood,  and  we  M.  certain  that  many 
of  them  would  make  the  best  wranglers  of  Cambridge  and 
Oxford  look  to  their  laurels. 

Without  farther  preface,  we  shall  present  our  readers 
with  a  few  amusing  extracts  from  this  work,  the  whole  of 
which  we  have  read  with  the  highest  satialiMStion.  Our 
first  quotation  treats  of 

THZ  IKGLISH  GBKTHGinni. 

"  We  owe  much  of  the  superiority  of  our  present  breed 
of  greyhounds  to  the  perseverance  and  judgment  of  the 
late  Earl  of  Oxford,  of  Houghton  in  Norfolk ;  and  it  is 
supposed  he  obtained  the  great  depth  of  chest  and  strength 
of  his  breed  from  crossing  with  the  bull>dog.  At  his 
death  his  greyhounds  were  sold  by  auction,  and  some  of 
his  best  were  purchased  by  Colonel  Thornton ;  from  one 
of  them.  Claret,  which  was  put  to  a  favourite  bitch  of 
Major  Topham's,  was  produced  the  heai  greyhound  that 
ever  appeared,  Snowball ;  although.  Indeed,  he  was  nearly 
equalled  by  his  brothers.  Major  and  Sylvia,  who  were  all 
of  the  same  litter.  They  were  never  beaten,  and  maybe 
considered  as  examples  of  the  most  perfect  greyhound. 
The  shape,  make,  elegant  structure,  and  other  character- 
istics of  high  blood,  were  equally  distinguishable  in  all  the 
three  ;  the  colour  of  Snowball  was  a  jet-black,  and,  when 
in  good  running  condition,  was  as  fine  in  the  skin  as  black 
satin.  Major  and  Sylvia  were  singularly,  but  beautifully, 
brindled.  Snowball  won  ten  large  pieces  of  silver  plate, 
and  upwards  of  forty  matches,  his  master  having  accepted 
every  challenge,  wlmtever  might  be  the  dogs  of  different 
counties  which  were  brought  against  him.  His  descend- 
ants have  generally  been  equally  successful.  The  last 
match  run  by  this  celebrated  dog  was  against  the  famous 
greyhound  Speed,  the  property  of  Hall  Plumber,  Esq.  of 
Bilton  Park,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  He 
gained  the  match ;  and  so  severe  was  the  run,  that  Speed 
died  soon  after  it.  This  terminated  the  career  of  Snow- 
hairs  public  coursing,  as  the  owner,  in  consideration  of 
his  age,  then  declared  he  should  never  run  another.  This 
dog  was  perhaps  the  fleetest  of  his  race  that  ever  ran,  and, 
like  the  Flying  Childers,  which  was  the  swiftest  of 
horses,  may  never  be  outstripped  in  lapidity  of  move- 
ments.'—Pp.  109,  110. 

One  of  the  most  pladd,  obedient,  serene^  and  grateful 
members  of  the  canine  race,  is  the  shepherd's  dog,  whose 
greatest  delight  seems  to  be  when  he  is  employed  iu  any 
kind  of  useful  service.  Captain  Brown  has  given  many 
anecdotes  of  this  animal's  instinctive  propensity  to  industry, 
and  iDviolable  fidelity ;  but  we  have  room  for  only  one^ 
which,  we  believe,  lias  been  supplied  by  Mr  Hogg : 

TUB  SHsrHEan's  doo. 
"  Mr  Steel,  flesher  in  Peebles,  had  such  an  implicit  de- 
pendence on  the  attention  of  his  dog  to  his  orders,  that, 
whenever  he  put  a  lot  of  sheep  before  her,  he  took  a  pride 
in  leaving  them  to  herself,  and  either  remained  to  take  a 
glass  with  the  farmer  of  whom  he  had  made  the  purchase, 
or  took  another  road,  to  look  after  bargaina  or  other  busi- 
ness. But  one  time  he  chanced  to  commit  a  drove  to  her 
charge  at  a  place  called  Willenslee,  without  attending  to  her 
condition  as  he  ought  to  have  done.  This  farm  is  five  miles 
irom  Peebles,  over  wild  hills,  and  there  te  no  regularly, 
defined  path  to  it.  Whether  Mr  Steel  remained  behind, 
or  chose  another  road,  1  know  not ;  but,  on  coming  home 
late  in  the  evening,  he  was  astonished  at  hearing  that  his 
laithful  animal  had  not  made  her  appearance  with  the 
fiock.  He  and  his  son,  or  servant,  instantly  prepared  to 
set  out  by  different  paths  in  search  of  her ;  but,  on  their 
going  out  to  the  street,  there  was  she  coming  with  the 
drove,  no  one  missing;  and,  marvellous  to  relate,  she 
was  carrying  a  young  pup  in  her  mouth  !  She  had  been 
taken  in  travail  on  those  hills ;  and  how  the  poor  beast 
had  contriyed  to  manage  the  drove  in  her  state  of  safler- 


ing,  is  beyond  human  calculation,  for  her  road  lay  through 
sheep  the  whole  way.  Her  master's  heart  smote  him 
when  he  saw  what  she  had  suffered  and  effected  :  but  she 
was  nothing  daunted,  and  having  deposited  her  yornig 
one  in  a  place  of  safety,  she  again  set  out  full  speed  to  the 
hills,  and  brought  another  and  another,  till  she  removed 
her  whole  litter  one  by  one ;  but  the  last  one  was  dead. 
I  give  this  as  1  have  heard  it  related  by  the  country  people ; 
for  though  I  knew  Mr  Walter  Steel  well  enough,  I  cannot 
say  I  ever  heard  it  from  his  own  mouth.  I  never  enter- 
tained any  doubt,  however,  of  the  truth  of  the  relation  ; 
and  certainly  it  is  worthy  of  being  preserved,  for  the 
credit  of  that  most  docile  and  affectionate  of  all  animals, 
— the  shepherd's  dog."— Pp.  159,  160. 

But,  in  a  state  of  purity,  and  unoontaminated,  by  a  mix- 
ture  with  any  inferior  race,  the  Newfoundland  dog  is  un- 
questionably the  noblest  of  all.  His  docility,  his  sagacity, 
his  anxiety  to  excel,  the  pliability  of  his  temper,  his  fidelityt 
and  activity,  are  all  oouspicuous.  We  select,  though  almost 
at  random,  a  few  of  our  author's  anecdotes,  illustrative  of 
this  animal's  character.  No  one  can  read  them  withoat 
feeling  that  the  Newfoundland  dog  has  a  right  to  be  viewed 
as  a  friend  and  fellow-creature. 

AKXCDOTES  OF  TUX  NIWronKSLAin)  DOO. 

**  There  is  another  remarkable  instance  which  also  came 
under  the  observation  of  the  owner  of  the  dog  just  men* 
tioned.  One  of  the  magistrates  of  Harbour- Grace  had 
an  old  animal  of  this  kind,  which  was  in  the  habit  of 
carrying  a  lantern  before  his  master  at  night,  as  steadily 
as  the  most  attentive  servant  could  do,  stopping  short 
when  he  made  a  stop,  and  proceeding  when  he  saw  him 
disposed  to  follow.  If  his  owner  was  from  home,  as 
soon  as  the  lantern  was  fixed  to  his  mouth,  and  the  com- 
mand given,  '  Go,  fetch  thy  master,'  he  would  imme-> 
diately  set  off,  and  proceed  directly  to  the  town,  which 
lay  at  a  distance  of  more  than  a  mile  from  the  place  of 
his  residence.  When  there,  he  stopped  at  the  door  of 
every  house  ^hich  he  knew  hte  master  was  in  the  habit 
of  frequenting;  and,  laying  down  his  lantern,  would 
growl  and  beat  at  the  door,  making  all  the  noise  in  hi« 
power,  until  it  was  opened.  If  his  owner  was  not  there, 
he  would  proceed  feurther  in  the  same  mannn:,  until  he 
found  him.  If  he  had  accompanied  him  only  once  into 
a  house,  thte  was  sufficient  to  induce  him  to  take  that 
house  in  his  round." — P.  206. 

"  A  gentleman  residing  In  the  city  of  London  was  go- 
ing one  afternoon  to  his  country  cottage,  accompanied  by 
Caesar,  a  favourite  Newfoundland  dog,  when  he  recol- 
lected that  he  had  the  key  of  a  ceUaret,  which  would  be 
wanted  at  home  during  his  absence.  Having  accostomed 
his  dog  to  carry  things,  he  sent  him  back  with  the  key  ; 
the  dog  execut^  his  commission,  and  afterwards  rejoined 
his  master,  who  discovered  that  he  had  been  fighting,  and 
was  much  torn  about  the  head.  The  cause  he  afterwards 
learned  on  his  return  to  town  in  the  evening.  Ciesar, 
while  passing  with  the  key,  was  attikked  by  a  ferocious 
dog  belonging  to  a  butcher,  against  which  he  made  no 
resistance,  but  tore  himself  away  without  relinquishing 
his  charge.  After  delivering  the  key  in  town,  he  re- 
turned the  same  way,  and,  on  reaching  the  butcher's 
shop  from  which  he  had  been  assailed,  he  stopped  and 
looked  out  for  his  antagonist ;  the  dog  again  sallied  forth, 
— C«nr  attacked  him  with  a  fury  which  nothing  but 
revenge  for  past  wrongs  could  have  inspired,  nor  did  he 
quit  his  enemy  until  he  had  hud  him  dead  at  his  feet** — 
Pp.  808,209. 

*'  Mr  M'Intyre,  patent-mangle  manufacturer.  Regent 
Bridge,  Edinburgh,  has  a  dog  of  the  Newfoundland  breed, 
crossed  with  some  other,  named  Dandie,  whose  sagaciooft 
qualifications  are  truly  astonishing,  and  almost  incredible* 
As  the  animal  continues  daily  to  give  the  most  striking 
proofs  of  his  powers,  he  is  well  known  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  any  person  may  satisfy  himself  of  the  reality 
of  those  facts,  many  of  wUch  the  writer  haa  hLouelf  had 
the  pleaauze  to  witneai* 
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**  Wben  Mr  M.  is  in  oompany,  how  numennn  mtertr 
k  my  be,  if  he  but  wy  to  the  dog,  '  Dandie,  bring  me 
ny  hat,*  he  immediately  picka  out  the  hat  from  all  the 
ftben,  and  puta  it  in  hia  master's  handa.  A  pack  of  cards 
beio;  scattered  in  tht  room,  if  his  master  has  previously 
idected  one  of  them,  the  dog  will  find  it  out  and  bring  it 
tshim. 

**'  One  creningy  some  gentlemen  being  in  company,  one 
ef  them  accidentally  dropped  a  shilling  on  the  floor, 
wkidi,  after  the  most  careful  search,  oonld  not  be  found. 
Mr  M.  seeing  hIa  dog  sitting  in  a  comer,  and  looking  as 
if  quite  unoonacSoua  of  what  waa  passing,  said  to  him, 
*  Dsndie,  find  ua  the  shilling,  and  yon  ahall  have  a  bis- 
foit.'  The  dog  Immediately  Jumped  upon  the  table  and 
liki  down  the  shilling,  which  he  had  prerioualy  picked 
Bp  withont  haring  been  perceived. 

"  One  time  having  been  left  in  a  room  in  the  house  of 
Mrs  Thsmas,  High  Street,  he  remained  quiet  for  a  con- 
adeiable  time ;  but  aa  no  one  opoied  the  doiHr,  he  be- 
came impatient,  and  rang  the  bell ;  and  when  the  servant 
opened  the  door,  she  was  surprised  to  find  the  dog  pull- 
ing the  bell-rope.  Sinoethat  period,  which  waa  the  fint 
time  he  was  observed  to  do  it,  he  pulls  the  bell  whenever 
W  b  denred ;  and  what  appean  still  more  remarkable,  if 
there  is  no  bell-rope  in  the  room,  he  will  examine  the 
UUcfSndif  he  finda  a  hand-bell,  he  takea  it  in  his  mouth 
aadriagiit. 

"  Mr  M.  having  one  evening  supped  with  a  friend,  on 
hii  rrtam  home^  aa  it  was  rather  late,  he  found  all  the 
iunity  in  bed.  He  could  not  find  hia  boot-jack  in  the 
phfc  where  it  nsiaally  lay,  nor  could  he  find  it  anywhore 
in  the  room,  after  the  strictest  search.  He  then  said  to 
his  dopr,  (  Dandle,  I  cannot  find  my  boot-Jack, — search 
iv  it*  The  faithful  animal,  quite  sensible  of  what  had 
Wea  flsid  to  him,  scratched  at  the  room-door,  which  his 
nu«tcr  spened — Oundie  proceeded  to  a  very  distant  part 
•f  the  lioase,  and  soon  returned,  mrrying  in  his  mouth 
thr  boot-Jack,  which  Mr  M.  now  recollected  to  have  left 
dat  morning  under  a  sofiu 

"  A  nomber  of  gentlemen,  well  acquainted  with  Dandle, 
vt  daily  in  the  bnbit  of  giving  him  a  penny,  which  he 
tdus  to  a  baker*a  shop,  and  purchases  bread  for  himself. 
One  of  these  gentlemen,  who  lives  in  James's  Sqiiare, 
*hni  psaung  some  time  ago,  was  acooated  by  Dandle,  in 
^xpwtstion  of  hia  usual  present.  Mr  T.  then  said  to 
^  *  I  have  not  a  penny  with  me  to-day,  but  I  have 
Mr  at  home.'  Having  returned  to  his  house  some  time 
<fter,  be  heard  a  noise  atthe  door,  which  was  opened  by 
^  wrraat,  when  in  sprang  Dandle  to  receive  his  penny. 
In  a  Mic  Mr  T.  gave  him  a  bod  one,  which  he,  as 
oaal,  cuTied  to  the  baker,  but  was  reAised  his  bread,  as 
^  oMHiey  waa  bad.  He  immediately  returned  to  Mr 
J'\  knodced  at  the  door,  and  when  the  servant  opened 
K  laid  the  ^nny  down  at  her  feet,  and  walked  off, 
^"'"ungly  with  the  greatest  contempt. 

"  Although  Dandle,  in  general,  makes  an  Immediate 
Pofchaae  of  bread  with  the  money  which  he  receives,  yet 
tbr  fsUowiog  drcumstanoe  clearly  demonstrates  that  he 
P**«M  more,  prudent  foresight  than  many  who  an  reck- 
«Md  rational  beings. 

**  One  Sunday,  wl^en  it  was  very  unlikely  that  he 
*^^  have  received  a  (ireaent  of  money,  Dandie  was  ob- 
"^cd  to  bring  home  a  loaf.  Mr  M.  being  somewhat 
■ttrprbed  at  thla,  desired  the  servant  to  search  the  room 
to  IK  if  any  money  could  be  found.  While  she  was  en- 
PSvd  in  tlUs  task,  the  dog  seemed  quite  unconcerned  till 
^*  *PprQached  the  bed,  when  he  ran  to  her,  and  gently 
^7  her  back  from  it.     Mr  M.  then  aecured  the  dog, 

^ch  kept  struggling  and  growling  while  the  aervant 

^  QDder  the  bed,  where  ahe  found  7^.  underabitof 

rioth ;  bat  from  that  time  he  never  could  endure  the  gfarl, 

*^  was  frequently  ohoerved  to  hide  the  money  in  a  oor- 

*ll*  ■»^-pl*»  under  the  dust. 

Hhcn  Mr  M.  hM  company,  if  he  deaire  the  dog  to 

<«  uy  one  of  the  gentlnnen  homa^  it  wiU  walk  ^tb 


him  till  he  reach  hia  home^  and  then  return  to  his  mas^ 
ter,  how  great  soever  the  distance  may  be,** — Pp.  218-22. 
"  The  late  Rev.  James  Simpson  of  the  Potterrow  eon« 
gregation,  Edinburgh,  had  a  large  dog  of  the  Newfound** 
land  breed.  At  that  time  he  lived  at  Libberton,  a  dis- 
tance of  two  milea  fiom  Edinburgh,  in  a  house  to  which 
was  attached  a  garden.  One  aacrament  Sunday  the  ser* 
vant,  who  was  left  at  home  in  charge  of  the  houses 
thought  it  a  good  opportunity  to  entertain  her  friends,  as 
her  master  and  mistress  were  not  likely  to  return  homo 
till  after  the  evening's  service,  about  nine  o'clock.  During 
the  d^y,  the  dog  accompanied  them  through  the  garden* 
and  indeed  every  place  they  went,  in  the  most  attentive 
manner,  and  seemed  well  pleased.  In  the  evening,  wheit 
the  time  arrived  that  the  party  meant  to  separate,  they 
proceeded  to  do  so,  but  the  dog,  the  instant  they  vrent  t& 
the  door,  interposed,  and  placing  himself  before  it,  would 
not  allow  one  of  them  to  touch  the  handle.  On  their 
persisting  and  attempting  to  use  force,  he  became  furious  ; 
and  in  a  menacing  manner  drove  them  back  to  the  kitchen  ; 
where  he  kept  them  until  the  arrival  of  Mr  and  Mrs 
Simpaon,  who  were  surprised  to  find  the  party  at  so  lato 
an  hour,  and  more  so  to  see  the  dog  standing  aentinel 
over  them.  Being  thua  detected,  the  aervant  acknow- 
ledged the  whole  circumstancea,  and  her  firienda  were  al- 
lowed to  depart,  after  being  admoniahed  by  the  worthy 
divine  in  regard  to  the  proper  use  of  the  Sabbath.  They 
could  not  but  consider  the  dog  as  instrumental  in  the 
hand  of  Providence  to  point  out  the  impropriety  of  spend-i 
ing  this  holy  day  in  feasting  rather  than  in  the  duties  of 
religion. "^Pp.  227-8. 

A  circimiBtanoe,  indicative  of  the  sagacity  of  a  Newfound* 
land  dog,  has  come  under  our  own  obsorvation,  which  is 
perhaps  worth  stoting:— In  his  early  youth,  the  dog  to 
which  we  allude  had  been  called  Hector,  but  passing  into 
the  possession  of  a  new  maater,  he  was  ra-baptiaed  Nero. 
He  soon  got  not  only  reconciled  to  hte  new  name^  but  much 
fonder  of  it  than  hia  old  one,  seeing  that  his  maater  prefer- 
red it;  and  what  wcconaider  remarkable^  is^  that  when 
any  one,  either  through  mistake  or  ignoimnoe,  still  calle^ 
him  Hector,  he  never  failed  to  testify  his  displeaaure  by 
growling,  and  sometimes  even  by  more  active  measures.  It 
was  plain  that  he  did  not  agree  with  Shakapeare  In  think- 
ing there  waa  no  value  in  a  name. 

We  subjoin  three  miscellaneous  anecdotes^  which  are  ca- 
rious, though  not  more  so  than  many  others  we  are  obliged 
to  omit : 

A  DRAMATIC  rOODLR. 

«  My  friend  Robert  Wilkie,  Esq.  of  Ladythom,  ia 
the  county  of  Northumberland,  had  a  black  Poodle  which 
he  had  instructed  to  go  through  the  agonies  of  dying  in  a 
very  correct  manner.  When  he  waa  ordered  to  die,  he 
would  tumble  over  on  one  side,  and  then  stretch  himself 
out,  and  move  his  hind  legs  in  such  a  way  aa  expressed 
that  he  was  in  great  pain  ;  first  slowly,  and  afterwards 
very  quick ;  and  after  a  few  convulsive  throba,  indicated 
by  putting  hu  head  and  whole  body  in  motion,  he  would 
stretch  out  all  his  limbs  and  cease  to  move,  as  if  he  had 
expired,  Ijring  on  his  back,  with  his  legs  turned  upwards. 
In  this  situation  he  remained  motionless  till  he  had  hia 
maater*a  commands  to  get  up." — P.  248. 

A  rUSSUMG  DILKICMA. 

**  There  waa  a  French  dog  which  waa  taught  by  hia 
maater  to  execute  various  commiaaJona,  and,  among  othersy 
to  fetch  him  victuala  from  the  traiieun  In  a  basket.  One 
evening,  when  the  dog  waa  returning  to  hia  master  thua 
furnished,  two  other  dogs,  attracted  by  the  savoury  smell 
of  the  petUs  pdti$  that  this  new  messenger  waa  carrying^ 
determined  to  attack  him.  The  dog  put  his  baalcet  on  the 
ground,  and  aet  himaelf  courageously  againat  the  first  that 
advanced ;  but  while  he  waa  engaged  with  the  one  assails 
ant,  the  other  ran  to  the  basket,  and  began  to  help  him- 
self. At  length,  seeing  that  there  waa  no  chance  of  bea^ 
ing  both  tho  dogO|  *Bd  wring  hia  iiiaster*i  dliaeri  ha 
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thrtw  faSnwdf  belweeft  hU  two  oppoiienti»  and,  without 
forther  ceramony,  quiddy  dlipatohed  ihtpetUtpitSe  him- 
self, Mid  then  returned  to  his  owner  with  the  empty 
bMkeL**-~P.  472. 

THX  rtATZE's  WIO. 

<<  Mr  C.  Hnghee,  a  eon  of  Theepis,  had  a  wif  whieh 
generelly  hung  on  a  pe|^  in  one  of  hie  rooms.     He  one 


day  lent  the  said  article  to  a  hrother  player,  and  some 
time  after  oaUed  on  him.  Mr  Huihes  had  his  dog  with 
Mm,  and  the  other  happened  to  have  the  borrowed  wig 
•n  his  head.  The  aetor  staid  a  little  while  with  his 
friend,  but,  when  he  left  him,  the  dog  resaained  behind, 
l^or  soBM  time  he  stood  looking  the  player  fiill  in  the  ftoe^ 
lhen«  making  a  sudden  spring,  leaped  on  his  shoulders, 
•eiced  the  wig,  and  ran  oif  with  it  aa  fi»t  as  he  eeuld ; 
and,  when  he  reaclMl  home,  he  endtaTOttred,  by  jumping* 
to  hang  it  up  In  its  usual  plaoe. 

**  The  same  dog  wm  one  afternoon  passing  through  a 
field  in  the  skirto  of  Dartmouth,  where  a  washerwoman 
had  hung  out  her  linen  to  dry.  He  stopped  and  surreyed 
one  particular  shirt  with  attention^  then  seizing  it,  he 
dn^ged  it  away  through  the  dirt  to  hi*  mastery  whoee 
property  it  proved  to  be«** — P.  476. 
.  The  appendix  is  not  the  least,  and  the  wood-cats  oirtaln- 
ly  not  the  most,  yalttahle  partof  this  work.  We  rsoommend 
H  heartily  to  all  those  who  take  an  Interest  In  an  animal, 
whieh.  In  the  words  of  Lord  Byron,  «*  possenes  beauty 
without  vanity'  strength  without  insdenee— «oumge  with- 
out ftrodty— and  all  tiie  virtues  of  man  without  his  vieeSi*' 


Sermmu,  &y  i^  late  Rev,  John  Campbdlf  D,  D.,  one  of 
theMimstereoftheTolbooih  Church,  Edinbwrgh ;  with 
an  Appendix,  containing  some  Minor  J%eok)gical  Piecee. 
To  which  is  prffixed,  &e  Sermon  preached  on  ^e  ocea- 
eion  of  hie  Death,  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Lorimer, 
LL.D.,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Haddington.  Edin- 
burgh.    Waugh  and  Innes.     8vo.     18^.  ^ 

While  the  volume  before  us,  as  being  a  mcmoriDl  of  a 
truly  good  man,  and  a  most  zealous  minister,  will  he 
duly  appreciated  by  those  connected  with  the  congre- 
gation over  which  Dr  Campbell  prended,  as  well  as  by 
his  numerous  friends  In  the  church,  it  is  at  the  same 
time  [well  worthy  of  a  serious  peruasl,  by  all  who  are 
Interested  In  the  elucidation  of  Christian  truth.     The 
Somons,  as  was  to  be  expected,  from  Dr  Campbell's  re- 
putation as  a  preacher  and  theologian,  are  faithful,  ear- 
nest, and  affectionate  discourses  on  the  Crospel ;  and  as 
inich,  written  with  all  that  warmth  of  feeling  and  ge- 
nuine devotion  wliieh  chanrterized  their  venerable  au- 
ttior.  Though  this  is  a  posthumous  publication,  and  eon- 
tains  only  two  sermons  by  Dr  Campbell  which  were 
•ver  before  printed,  one  of  which  Is  the  tenth,  entitled 
^  The  Aodamation  of  the  Redeemed,"  a  truly  admi- 
rable discourse,  (preached  in  London  in  1808,  before  the 
London  Missionary   Society,)   Dr   Lorimer,   neverthe- 
less, informs  us,  that,  posthumous  as  they  are,  they  do 
not  labour  under  all  the  disadvantages  which  usually  at- 
tend writings  of  this  deecription,  as  the  author  had,  for 
udme  time  before  his  death,  intended  to  publish  them, 
and  they  were  fiuriy  written  out  for  this  pnrpoee.     The 
volume  will  recall  to  the  reei^ection  of  many  the  in- 
atrucfions  aitd  the  admonitions  they  were  wont  to  hear 
from  ita  venersMe  author  $  while  It  will  edify  and 
vtrengthen  the  fitHh  of  all  In  the  doctrines  of  the  GospeL 

The  Sermons  are  eleven  in  number.  1.  The  Christ- 
ian's Confldenos.  2.  The  Christian's  preparation  for 
DutyandTrial.  S.  God  the  Portion  of  his  People.  4. 
The  Way  of  obtaining  Peace  with  God.  5.  ChUdren 
tfnooun^^  to  eome  to  Jesus.  6.  The  Gospel  preached 
40  the  Pbor.  7.  The  FUthftil  Mfaiister's  Character  and 
RewanL  6.  Jesus  Christ  the  First  and  the  Last.  9. 
•Christ  havhig  the  Keysof  Hell  and  of  Death.  10.  The 
sAcdamatioB  of  the  Rodeamed.     U.  The  fiiUtre  Blem- 


edness  of  the  ChristUm.  To  these  li  added  an  AppevW 
dix,  ootttaining  some  theologieal  tiuets  on  various  sub* 
jeots^  found  among  Dr  Campbell's  papers. 

Dr  Campbell,  Uke  his  coUeague,  Dr  Davidson,  wlio 
died  a  very  short  time  before  him,  was  a  theologian  anil 
a  proscher  of  a  somewhat  antl^uafed,  but  highly  respect- 
able schooL  His  life  was  pious,  unostentatious,  and  se-. 
rene, — passed  in  virtue  and  benevolence ;  his  death  was 
peaceful  and  affecting.  From  n  note  furnished  by  him 
friend  Dr  Lorimer,  the  excellent  and  able  editor  of  these 
Sermons,  we  obtain  the  following  simple  pwticnlara. 
Dr  CampbeU  *•  was  bom  May  S4,  1758^  at  Gla^ow, 
and  edneated  at  the  University  of  tiiat  eity ;  licensed  to 
preach  the  Gospel*  August  1781 ;  ordained  minister  of 
Kippen,  May  8»  1783;  transbned  to  Edinburgh,  Octo- 
ber 1805 ;  appointed  secretary  of  the  Society  for  propn. 
gating  ChrisUaa  Knowledge,  January  1806;  ehooen  mo- 
derator  of  the  General  AssemUy,  May  1818 ;  died  Ao^ 
gust  30,  1828,"--thos  having  obtained  the  70th  year  of 
his  age,  altfcer  a  life  of  piety  and  peace. 

Dr  Lorimer  of  Haddington  pcHformed  the  last  tribute 
to  his  departed  frtoid,  by  preaching  his  funeral  sermon 
in  the  Tolbooth  Church,  Edinbuigh,  on  the  7th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1828»  being  the  Sunday  after  Dr  Campbell's  in- 
terment. This  sermon,  which  is  entitled  <<  Christ's  Do* 
minion  over  Death  and  the  Invisible  Worid,"  begins  the 
volume,  and  has  been  inserted  by  particular  request.  We 
regret  that  our  Umite  will  not  permit  Us  to  select  a  few 
passages  from  it.  Dr  Lorimer  ie  well  known  as  an  able, 
eloquent,  and  Indefatigable  minister,  and  his  name  is 
honourably  oonneoted  with  every  humane  and  generoue 
institution  In  the  vicinity  of  Haddington,  pointing  him 
out  as  the  enlightened  friend  of  sclenee  and  education. 
His  diligent  and  fidthful  editorahip  of  the  volume  of  Ser- 
mons now  before  us,  entitles  him  to  much  praise ;  and 
Dr  CampbeU's  friends  will  iU  acquit  themselvee,  and 
will  be  considered  vronting  in  respect  ftnr  the  memory  of 
their  late  venerable  minister,  if  these  Sermons  do  not  soon 
see  a  second  edition. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 


THE  PAIK8  AND  TOILS  OF  AUTHORSHIP. 
By  the  Editor  of  the  Invemeee  Courier,  emd  of  the.  Poetry 

qfMikon'e  Prose, 

Iin>Brain>Kinn:.T  of  the  labour  requUte  to  supply  tfie 
staple  materiel  of  genius  or  learning,  the  craf^  of  authoI^. 
ship  would  seem  to  be  by  no  means  so  easy  of  practice  aa 
is  generally  imagined.  Almost  all  our  works,  whether 
of  knowledge  or  of  fancy,  have  been  the  product  of  much 
Intellectual  exertion  and  study,  or,  as  it  is  better  expressed 
by  the  poet, 

•«  The  weD-ripeoed  fhdti  of  wIm  dsisy." 

Pope  published  nothing  until  it  had  been  a  yemr  or  two 
beside  him,  and  even  then  his  printers'  sheets  were  fuU 
of  alterations ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  Doddey,  his  pub.> 
llaher,  thought  it  better  to  reprint  the  whole  than  attempt 
the  neoesasry  oonections.  Goldsmith  eonridered  four 
lines  a^-day  good  work,  and  vras  seven  years  In  beating 
out  the  pure  gold  of  tin  Deserted  Vifiage.  Hume  wrote 
his  delightful  history  on  a  sofik,  (not  much  of  a  ''task"  to 
him,)  but  he  went  on  silently  correcting  every  edition 
till  his  death.  Robertson  used  to  write  out  his  sentcncea 
on  small  slips  of  paper,  and,  after  rounding  and  p<^hlng 
them  to  his  satisfaction,  he  entered  them  In  a  book,  whicl^ 
In  Ita  turn,  underwent  considerable  revision.  Burke  hod 
all  hia  principal  works  printed  two  or  three  thnes  at  a 
private  press  bel^  submitting  them  to  his  publisher. 
Akenside  and  Gray  were  indefktigable  correctors,  labour- 
ing every  line ;  and  so  was  our  more  proliz  and  bnagi- 
native  pMt,  Thomson.  I  have  compared  the  ffanst  edition 
of  the  Seasons  with  the  last  corrected  one,  and  am  able 
to  state^  (hat  there  li  sbaroely  a  page  which  does  not  bear 
evldenoe  of  hk  t^^  ^nd  Inthistry.     JohoMn  thlnkn 
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ihef  I«t  much  of  tlieir  raciness  under  this  serrcre  regi- 
men,  bat  they  irere  much  improved  in  fiucy  snd  deli- 
acj.    Tint  episode  of  Musidora,  the  **  sdlemnly-ridicu- 
loos  bathing  toene,**  as  Campbell  justly  describes  It,  was 
almost  entirely  re>written,  the  poet  havitag  originally 
peopled  the  "refresliing  stream"  with  three  inunoratoa. 
Two  of  our  most  ambitious  authors,  Johnson  and  Gib- 
boa,  were  the  least  laborious  in  arranging  their  tiioughts 
lor  the  press.     Gibbon  sent  the  first  and  only  manuscript 
of  his  stupendous  work  to  his  jninter ;  and  Johnson's 
liif h-soundSng  sentenoes,  which  rise  and  fall  like  an  JEo^ 
lisa  harp  or  cathedral  organ,  were  written  almost  with- 
oot  an  dfort.     Both,  however,  lived  and  moved,  as  it 
wnv,  tn  the  world  of  letters,  thinking  or  caring  of  little 
cLwy—oDe  in  tiie  heart  of  busy  London,  which  he  dearly 
\ffndf  and  tlw  other  In  his  silent  retreat  at  Lausanne. 
Dryden  wrote  hurriedly,  to  provide  for  tbe  day  that  was 
pessing  over  him,  and,  consequently,  had  little  time  for 
enrection;  but  hla  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  ahd  the 
besatifiil  imagery  of  the  Hind  and  Fianther,  must  have 
bffn  fostered  with  parental  care.     St  Pierre  copied  his 
?waJi  and  Virginia  nine  times,  that  he  might  render  it  the 
nuffe  perfect.     Rousseau  exhibited  the  utmost  coxcombry 
of  affection  for  his  long-cherisiied  productions.     Tlie  ama- 
tory episdeii,  in-  hla  new  Heloise,  he  wrote  on  fine  gilt- 
edfcdcard  fpet,  and,  having  folded,  addressed,  and  sealed 
tbem,  he  opened  and  read  them  in  his  solitary  wallcs  in 
tbe  woods  of  fair  Clarens,  with  the  mingled  enthusiasm 
of  an  anthsr  and  lover.     (Wilkie  and  his  models — ^the 
"  tumacr  maonics,**  as  an  Aberdeenshire  virtuoso  styled 
tbem-.are  nothing;  to  this.)     Sheridan  watched  long  and 
imioiialy  for  a  gocad  tboui^t,  and,  when  it  did  come,  he 
wai  careful  to  attire  it  siutably,  and  to  reward  it  with  a 
|lan  or  two  of  wine.     Bums  composed  in  the  open  air, 
•-the  sonnier  the  better;   but  he  laboured  hard,  and 
with  almost  unerring  taste  add  judgment,  in  correcting 
lus  pieeek     Hia  care  of  them  did  not  cease  with  publi- 
cation.   I  have  seen  a  copy  of  the  second  edition  of  his 
poems  with  the  blanks  filled  up,  and  numerous  altera- 
tioQi  made,  in  the  poet's  handwriting  :  one  instance,  not 
tbe  most  ddicate,  but  perhaps  the  most  amusing  and  cha- 
ncterUtic,  will  suffice.     After  describing  the  gambols  of 
his  "  T«ra  Dogs,*'  their  historian  described  their  sitting 
down  in  coarse  and  rustic  terms.     This,  of  course,  did 
not  salt  the  poet's  Edinburgh  pairoWf  and  he  altered  It 
to  the  following : 

«*  Till  tired  at  last  and  doneer  grown, 

V^  a  knows  iftey  set  thesa  down.* 

Still  this  did  not  please  hia  fancy ;  he  tried  again,  and 
Ut  it  off  in  the  aimple,  perfect  form  in  whioh  it  now 


"  Unto  wi'  dsfiln  weary  gwwn. 
Upon  a  knowe  they  set  tnem  down.** 

Lord  B  jTon  was  a  rapid  composer,  but  made  abundant 
w  of  tlw  pnming  knife.  On  returning  one  of  his  proof- 
>be^  from  Italy,  he  once  expressed  himself  undecided 
*^at  a  single  wonrd,  for  which  he  wished  to  substitute 
another,  and  requested  Mr  Murray  to  refer  it  to  the  late 
veteran  editor  of  the  Quarterly.  This  at  once  illustrates 
njr  argainenta  and  marlcs  the  literary  condescension  of 
the  noble  bard.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  Just  evinced  his 
lore  of  literary  labour,  by  undertaldng  the  revision  of  the 
whole  Waverley  Novels — a  goodly  freightage  of  some  fifty 
er  sixty  vcdumes !  The  works  of  Wordswoith,  Southey, 
Coleridge,  and  Moore,  and  the  occasional  variations  In 
their  different  editions,  marlc  their  love  of  re-touching. 
1^  Laureat  is  indeed  unweariable,  after  his  kindr-^a 
true  author  of  the  old  schooL  The  bright  thoughts  of 
CamplMll,  which  sparkle  like  polished  lances,  were  manu- 
factured with  almost  equal  care  :  he  is  the  Pope  of  mo- 
^nn  bards.  His  corrections  are  generally  decided  im- 
prorements;  but  in  one  instance  he  filled  lamentably. 
The  uoble  peroration  of  Lochiel  is  familiar  to  all : — 

«*  Shan  v!ctor  exalt,  or  in  death  be  laid  low, 
With  Us  hack  to  the  laid,  snd  Ma  Itet  to  the  Coe  I 
Aad«  lasThy  ia  battle  no  Mot  on  hb  oame, 
Uk*  praadii  to  hcsveafirom  thsdcatli-bodof  faina.* 


In  the  quarto  edition  of  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,  when  tha 

poet  collected  and  reprinted  his  minor  pieces  liua  lofty 

sentiment  Is  thus  stultified  :— 

"  Shan  victor  exult  hi  the  battlaTs  aeelaha. 

Or  look  to  yon  heaven  from  the  death-bed  of  lkme>* 

The  original  passage,  howaver,  waa  wisaly  rastoired  In  tha 
subsequent  adltionai 

Allan  Cunningham  nnfortnnately  corrects  but  little : 
hia  gay  and  gorgeous  genius  requires  the  curb  of  pru-  ' 
dence,  ezoepting,  perhaps,  in  bis  imitations  of  the  ^er 
lyrics,  which  are  perfect  centos  of  Scottish  feelliy  and 
poesy.     I  see,  by  the  Edudmrgh  Literary  Jowmal,  that 
the  Ettrick  Shepherd  is  disposed  to  place  the  credit  of 
the  "  Remains  of  Nithsdale  and  Galloway  Song  "  to  the 
genius  of  Allan ;  and  he  is  right.     Their  publication,  as 
*'  Remains,**  may  luiv«  been  **  a  flwid,"  (as  Mr  J^fnj 
terms  it,)  but  so  was  the  Castle  of  Otnuitfr-^ao  were  the 
atrains  of  Clwttertoft— «^  '<  ViaioB**  of  ABaa  Ranaay— 
the  aentimental  preiacea  of  the  Man  of  Feeling    and  a 
thousand  other  productiona.     The  origin  of  the  Remains 
was  as  follows :-— When  a  rery  young  man,  Mr  Cun- 
ningham, by  the  side  of  hia  iathar*8  fire  in  the  winter 
evenings,  wrote  some  of  the  sweetest  of  his  Scottish  songa. 
These  were  shown  to  Cromek,  when  in  Domlrios^  by  a 
relative  of  the  bard ;  but  they  fouad  no  favour  in  the  eyes 
of  the  collector  of  "  relics.** — "  Could  the  young  man,** 
said  he,  "  but  assist  me  in  procuring  some  of  the  frag- 
ments of  ancient  song,  with  which  the  eountiy  aboiuds, 
he  would  be  much  better  employed.'*     Upon  this  hint 
Allan  spaiie.     He  soon  supplied  him  with  abundance  of 
Ijrrical  antiques,  which  seemed  to  be  more  oomonon  in  the 
inale  of  Nith,  than  were  ever  relics  of  our  Lady  of  Loretto 
in  tile  dominions  of  the  Pope.     The  unconscious  Coclmey 
adopted  the  whole  as  genuine^  and,  with  the  hei^  of  their 
author,  manufactured  the  volume  which  occasifmed  some 
surprise  and  coijecture  among  the  loven  of  Scottish  song 
and  antiquities.     This  is  the  head  and  front  of  Mr  Cun- 
ningham's offending ;  and  there  are  few  authorsy  we  sus- 
pect, who  would  object  to  being  placed  in  the  confession- 
al, if  they  had  no  heavier  sins  to  admowledga  or  to  atone 
for. 

The  above  are  but  a  few  instaaeea  of  anthora*  caraa  ■ 
the  disjecta  membra  of  literary  history.  Of  many  illna- 
trious  men,  we  have  few  memorials.  Shakspeare  was  in 
all  things  a  "  chartered  libertine,**  and  could  not  have 
been  a  very  laborious  corrector.  His  free  genius  must 
have  disdained  the  restraints  of  study,  and  the  unities  of 
time  and  place,  as  much  as  his  own  beautiful,  inimltabls 
Ariel  would  have  scorned  the  fetters  of  this  mortal  coik 
Milton — the  "  old  man  eloquent*'—- the  poet  of  Faiadise 
Lost  and  Regained — ^waa  "  slow  to  cbooae,**  and  sedu- 
lous to  write  for  immortality ;  but  his  great  mind,  like 
the  famous  pool  of  Norway,  emlmioed  at  once  the  mighticit 
and  the  minutest  things,  and  his  thoughts  diiUinii  to 
appear  in  an  imperfect  shape.  *'  What  was  written — 
was  written'* — and  was  incapable  of  improvement.  Of 
hia  gifted  contemporary,  Jeremy  Taylor,  few  records  have 
survived  that  ''  great  storm,  which  dashed  the  vessel  of 
the  church  and  state  all  In  pieces.**  When  prescribing 
rules  for  the  employment  of  their  time  in  the  morning, 
he  does  not  fail  to  counsel  his  readers  to  lie  '*  curious  to 
see  the  preparation  which  the  sun  makes,  when  he  is 
coming  forth  from  his  chambers  of  the  east  ;**  and  vre 
know  that  he  was  zealous  to  preaent  "  a  rosary  or  cfaaplel 
of  good  worka**  to  his  Malcer  every  evening.  Such  a  man 
would,  from  taste  and  genius,  be  careful  of  the  oono^ 
tions  of  his  immortal  mind :  all  that  was  tender,  piou% 
and  true,  would  be  cherished  and  adorned,  while  the  baser 
alloy  of  human  passions  and  infirmities  would  be  expelled 
from  such  consecrated  ground.  Cowper,  tbe  lights  and 
shades  of  whose  character  have  been  spread  before  us  al- 
most as  plainly  and  beautifully  as  the  face  of  nature,  ha 
oon^ioaition  had  only  to  transfer  his  thoughts  to  paper. 
He  never  foi^ot  the  man  in  the. poet :  he  does  not^  like 
Milton's  airens,  "  with  voluptuoiia  hope  dSawlvV.M.k* 
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more  than  realizes  our  expectations,  and  lie  bounds  them 
all  within  the  "  charmed  ring**  of  rirtue.  In  his  Let- 
ters, as  in  those  of  other  authors,  we  may  sometimes  trace 
the  germ  of  his  finest  poetical  pictures, — 

"  At  yon  grey  lines  that  fret  the  eait 
Aic  mcMeogeit  of  dUy.** 

"Who  doei  not  wish  that  he  had  foreseen  the  splendour 
of  hia  meridian  reputation  ? 

But  it  is  time  to  close  these  £8{ointed  notes.  How- 
ever delightful  it  may  be  thus  to  string  them  togetlmr  in 
the  silence  and  sunshine  of  a  Highland  glen,  every  nook 
and  crerice  of  which  is  now  instinct  with  life  and  beauty, 
they  will  be  read  with  different  feelings  in  the  saloons  of 
the  ^  city  of  palaces.** 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  PARSONAGE. 

THX  OINXaAl.  ASSCHBLT— CIXaiCAL  ORAtOaT. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  manse,  and  immediately  be- 
twixt me  and  the  north-east  wind,  there  grew,  and  there 
stiU  grows,  a  small  dump  of  firs.  In  fact,  they  were 
rather  useful  than  ornamental,  as  they  were  all  of  the 
dull,  ilupid,  leaden  Scotch  kind,  and  had  been  spared 
when  their  betters  fell  around  them,  on  the  same  principle 
that  tome  of  us  have  attained  to  manhood.  The  crows, 
however,  found  them  convenient  for  nest-building.  So 
Boon  as  the  snowdrop  thrust  its  snowy  point  through 
the  softening  soil,  there  they  were,  morning  and  evening, 
liard  at  work,  in  spite  of  wind  and  weather,  croaking, 
fighting,  and  choaking.  In  these  orows,  however,  and 
their  yearly  labours,  my  feelings  were  interested.  They 
eame  careering,  on  the  retiring  blasts  of  winter,  black 
and  dark  as  the  departing  clouds,  lively  and  cheerful  as 
the  returning  brightness  of  heaven.  And  then  I  could 
not  avoid  associating  their  advent  with  other  convoca- 
tions, and  other  contested  labours.  They  reminded  me 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  our  Church,  wedded,  as  it 
Is,  to  the  freshness  and  the  splendour  of  confirmed 
spring.  When  I  saw  the  glossy  blackness  of  their  ha- 
bits, the  wayward  sagadty  of  their  aspects,  and  listened 
to  their  notes  of  fiiendshipy  contest,  debate,  and  war,  I 
'immediately  bethought  me  of  the  right  reverends,  and 
right  honoursbles,  right  and  left  of  the  throne. 

Such  had  been  my  thoughts,  when  a  few  years  ago  I 
packed  up  my  trunk  with  the  regular  allowance  of  ne- 
cessaries, for  my  General  Assembly  expedition.  It  was 
but  a  spring  fhnn  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  stage- 
ooachy  a  carefnl  wrapping  of  the  neck,  and  buttoning  of 
the  coat,  till  I  found  myself  rumbled  and  boated  into 
Princes  street.  By  this  time  the  Assembly  had  met,  and 
a  number  of  the  sharp-set  lads  were  down  from  the 
mountains,  and  np  from  the  glens,  glossy  as  the  even- 
ing cloud,  good-humoured  as  the  season  itself,  and  open- 
bearted,  fisted,  and  mouthed,  as  old  recollections  and  un- 
expected recognisances  could  make  them.  At  every  cor- 
ner I  met  and  recognised  some  friend  of  the  olden  time, 
and  mutual  exchanges  of  good- will  were  made  on  both 
sides.  The  fatness  of  the  once  thin  man,  and  the  thin- 
ness of  the  once  fat  man, — the  wig,  where  wigs  were  for- 
merly unknown, — ^the  ringle  tuft  In  the  wilderness  of 
baldness,  where  hair  once  flourished  bushy  and  bristly; 
-.4dl  these,  and  rimilar  circumstances,  called  forth,  and  do 
constantly,  on  similar  occasions,  call  forth,  a  great  deal 
of  half-jocular,  half-monmful  chat.  And  there  are  the 
dubs  to  attend.  I  do  not  mean  those  political  oonve- 
nlngs  where  Assembly  business  is  discussed  ere  it  be  de- 
liated ;  but  the  clubs  I  speak  of  are  very  innocent  and 
pleasant  meetings  of  old  college  acqiudntances,  who  draw 
upon  past  reminiscences,  as  the  prodigal  does  upon  the  ac- 
cumulated treasures  of  his  sires ;  who,  in  one  evening  of 
renewed  fHendships  and  tremendous  excitement,  live  over 
the  intermediate  happiness  of  twenty  years. 

Last  of  all  comes  the  Monday's,  the  Tuesday's,  and  the 
Wednesday's  debsts.     "  The  combat  thickens — on,  ye 
happy  be  whoie  voice  is  of  that  firm  oom- 


manding  [tone  to  secure  a  hearing,  otherwise  there  are 
mouths  and  lungs  strong  and  large  enough  to  convert  his 
incipient  efforts  into  the  chirpings  of  the  Hobin  during 
the  passing  of  a  mail  coach.  The  subject  is  an  old  and 
a  tough  one — ^nothing  less  than  the  "  Plurality  question.** 
Doctor  Tough  Is  now  on  his  legs,  and  even  the  darkneas 
of  his  eye  becomes  meaning,  mixed  with  threat,  humour, 
dying  into  sarcasm.  Alignments,  lambent  with  illustra- 
tion, are  m^'g'ng  and  mingling  like  the  merry  dancers  in 
the  tempestuous  north.  Anon,  his  eye  Is  brightened  and 
his  brow  lighted ; — ^he  has  trode  upon  the  dragon,  and, 
with  his  foot  upon  his  neck,  he  flourishes  aloft  his  defi- 
ance ;  and  bold  is  he,  and  fearless,  who  dares  to  accept  of 
it.  Snell,  cutting,  unsparing,  reckless,  cruel,  he  moves 
like  an  ancient  scythe-armed  chariot, — ^hls  very  tread  is 
terror — bis  every  advance  is  death ; — there  is  a  breadth 
in  his  devastation,  an  extension  in  Uie  zone  of  his  over- 
throw, which  occasions  a  feariiil  recoil  in  the  ranks  of 
opposition.  **  Longe  fuge  !**  is  the  watchword  ;  '*  foennm 
habet  in  comu.**  The  victory  is  his ;  and  in  an  hour  of 
reckless  impetuodty  and  ungovemed  triumph,  he  may 
order  his  victims  to  immediate  execution.  After  a  three 
hours*  infliction,  he  sits  down,  having  apparently  dove- 
tailed every  argument,  and  hermetically  sealed  up  the 
mouth  of  opposition. 

But  it  is  not  so.  He  has  defied  armUti — ^but  he  is 
challenged  to  smgle  combat — ^not  indeed  by  little  David, 
but  by  large  Saul ; — not  by  a  commoner  in  the  raoksy 
but  by  the  king  himself  In  hte  armour. 

The  voice  is,  for  a  time,  shrill,  tenor,  and  even  peepy ; 
but  there  is  a  mouth,  and  a  foce,  and  a  brow  of  mighty 
compass  and  promise ;  the  tenor  is  suddenly,  and  even 
over  the  accentuation  of  a  single  dissyllable,  exchanged  for 
the  bass, — ^the  rattle  of  the  kettle  is  exchanged  for  the  so- 
lemn rebound  of  the  bass  drum, — ^the  warp  of  sound  plays 
up  and  down  ;  now  the  tenor  and  now  the  bass,  are  su- 
pereminent,  tUl  the  opponent's  argument  Is  so  loosened 
and  unravelled,  so  twisted  and  twined  into  opposite 
meanings  and  constructions,  that  even  Doctor  Tough  is 
at  a  loss  to  recognise  the  texture  of  his  own  workmanship. 
To  mind,  all  things  are  possible ;  and  here  Is  mind  en- 
throned on  memory,  a  giant  on  a  rock  bobbing  for  whale. 
A  seventy-four  gun-ship  does  not  move  more  unmovedly, 
and  witii  greater  certainty,  over  and  through  the  flood, 
than  Doctor  Drive  does  to  his  mighty,  luminous,  and  un^ 
answerable  conclusion. 

But  scarcely  has  he  resumed  Ids  seat,  and  received  the 
congratulation  of  his  friends  around  him,  when  a  whisper 
is  felt  to  travel  with  a  sawing  severity,  from  left  to  right. 
The  Doctor  b  on  his  legs—that  is  he,  holding  with  one 
hand  by  the  ndling  on  the  further  side  of  the  throne,  the 
other  hand  being  reserved  for  action — action — action. 
With  this  hand  he  begins  his  qwech — not  with  that  grace- 
ful air  with  which  an  outstretched  pahn  is  sometimes 
waved  to  the  admiring  multitude — but  he  is  undoubtedly 
cutting  the  air  into  faggots,  upwards  and  downwards-^ 
backwards  and  forwards — "  punctem  et  csnim,'*  it  passes. 
All  this  while  Dr  Blast  is  silent ;  it  is  his  hand  that 
speaks,  and  claims  for  the  tongue^  work  the  indulgence 
of  a  hearing.  Silence  gives  way  to  sound, — sound  and 
hand  equally  at  variance  with  taste  and  elegance ;  the 
demon  of  embarrassment  seems  to  have  fibced  his  dis- 
figuring claws  in  the  very  front  of  his  oratory,  and  there 
is  every  chance  that  he  will  not  get  on.  But  the  water* 
of  the  mountain  lake  have  been  troubled,  and  lifted  in 
their  level  by  the  descent  of  the  avalanche ;  and  their 
roar  and  impetuosity  la  now  in  the  gullet, — they  are 
strqggling,  wheeling,  hurliog,  and  bursting  onward ;  and 
so  soon  as  they  have  overtaken  the  extension  and  the  free- 
dom of  the  valley  bdow,  they  will  carry  tower  and  tree, 
hut  and  palace,  before  them.  The  shepherd,  however, 
has  marked  their  approach,  and  has  betaken  himself  to  hb 
mountain ;  and  the  very  roar  of  their  approach  has  con- 
tributed to  the  safety  of  alL  Dr  Bbwt  Is  now  In  his  de- 
ment.    He  dives  and  plauges  In  the  flood ;  the  (riton  of 
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tke  DMnnaida;  not  a  fin  £ram  beneath  the  bank  but 
fhif«n  with  apfmhenrion,  nor  a  supple-tailed  tenant  of 
the  nod  but  dires  to  Oreiis.  The  Doctor  is  now  in  his 
dement ; — he  rides  on  the  wind,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
fluik  and  air  are  trembling  spectators  of  his  flight ;  Uie 
c^k  screamsy  and  is  lost  in  the  sun  ;  the  ravens  croak, 
lad  are  incontinently  on  the  wing ;  the  rtry  dtwes  and 
jaddawa  desert  their  outfidds  and  resort  to  their  cots  and 
chimneyB.  The  fiunous  mirk-Monanday  was  nc»thing  to 
this.  It  seems  as  if  a  new  terror  had  been  discovered, 
aad  a  mental  steam-engine  of  incalculable  power  had  been 
set  in  motion.  Imagination  herself  has  run  riot,  and 
seems  startled  at  her  own  imaginings.  Involuted,  and 
esoTduted,  die  rolls  herself  onward,  head  over  heels, 
tiH  the  heads  of  the  spectators  are  bedizaEened  with  the 
whiri:— 

And  moesay  that  we  wan,  and  some  say  that  they  wan. 

And  some  aay  that  nane  wan  ava,  man ; 
But  of  one  thini^  J*m  sure,  that  mid  uproar  sad  itour* 

A  eoniast  then  was^  which  1  saw,  man. 

T.  G. 
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STANZAS  FOR  MUSia 


Bjr /.  E,  Wiffem,  Author  of  «  ^ommi  Howt,"  and  tke 
Trandaior  of  Tano's  <'  Jerusalem  DetmeredT 

To  the  greenwoods  and  wmters  one  midnight  I  went ; 

The  thoQgfats  of  n&y  soul  were  of  memory  and  grief,— 
All  was  wet  with  a  dond,  that  in  misty  descent 

FeU  gloomy  and  tmA  on  each  murmuring  leaf ;— ^ 
Bat  I  heard,  in  the  shade  of  my  favourite  beech, 

A  nightingale  neaar,  throogh  the  storm  singing  londy— 
Llkeaiprit  endued  with  the  aooants  of  speech, 

Lihe  a  rainbow  oT  music  adorning  the  cloud. 

la dtttmnitcwaa transport!  I  smiled  through  my  tears : 

Even  now,  in  daric  moments,  when  exiled  from  bllsi^ 
Fran  the  faasdes  iUnirions  of  Hope's  coming  yeara^ 

I  tarn  to  the  trntb  and  the  sweetness  of  this! 
Sack  in  life's  lonely  walk,  is  a  delicate  deed ; 

Its  mosic  braathea  forth  in  a  desolate  hour, 
Sarpassin^  the  nightingale's  voice  in  its  meed. 

Which  more  sweetly  resounded  the  darlcer  the  shower  I 


TO  A  LADY,  WITH  A  BOOK  OF  MANUSCRIPT 

POSM8. 

ByAIarieA.  Watie. 

[This  pocBi.  aad  Oe  one  which  foOowa,  were  both  written  fourteen 
!«m  sfo^  aad  wsie  picsehled  to  ns  by  sa  early  flrlsBd  of  the  poet  hi 
^  lathai^  own  faaodwitting.*  They  have  never  befbie  been  pub- 
■Xhsl-UL  Lit.  Java.] 

Tbi  gift  I  have  rtaeried  for  thee 
May  well,  dear  girl,  my  emblem  be ; 
For,  ere  my  heart  had  bled  to  know 
The  Uh  that  wait  on  all  below, 
Li6*B  book  its  &f  rest  leaves  display'd, 

Unsollied  by  the  blots  of  Can, 
Aad  not  the  lightest  mark  betray'd 

That.Sonvw's  hand  had  written  thare ! 

Bol  oh !  not  long  did  thus  remain 
Each  anowy  page  withoat  a  stain  ; 
For  F<dly,  with  her  sister,  Grie^ 
Soon  came  and  darkened  many  a  leaf; 
And  though,  with  &iry  fingen^  oft 

Hope  fond  devices  traced. 
Yet  were  her  pencils  all  so  soft^ 

They  qokUy  were  diaced. 

Same  houn  of  Ulasny  bosom  knew, 
At  •  ftw  MMwed  lesTei  vriU  ahow, 


When  Love  was  wont  in  song  to  tell 
The  fedings  thou  mayst  guem  so  well; 
And  wh<i,  as  what  he  said  was  sweetest. 
Inscribed  his  characters  the  neatest ! 
At  length  there  came  a  gentle  maid. 

Who  found  one  page,  though  rufllod,  lair. 
And  as  the  book  had  often  stray'd. 

She  smiled,  and  wrote  a  speli-wsrd  then^ 
Whidi,  spite  of  FoUy,  Grie^  or  Fkin, 
Will  never  let  it  roam  again ! 


BONO. 
BifAlancA.  Waite. 

Oh,  say  not,  dearest !  my  not  ao; 

My  heart  u  wholly  thine  ; 
And  if  I  ever  seem  to  bow 

Before  another  shrine^ 
I  do  but  court  the  Muse's  smQe, 
And  sing  of  love  and  thee  the  while ! 

Beloved,  this  tender  truth  believe^ 

Thou*rt  all  the  world  to  me ; 
And  if  the  mInstrdUlay  I  vreave^ 

'TIs  but  to  sing  of  thee ! 
And  if  I  seek  the  wreath  of  fame, 
'Tis  but  to  twine  with  it  thy  name ! 

Then  say  not,  dearest  I  say  not  so ; 

To  thee  ahme  belong, 
In  grief  or  gladness^  weal  or  woe, 

My  sweetest  thoughts  and  song  ; 
Then  fear  not  I  can  ever  be 
False  to  my  heart,  my  lyre^  and  thee. 

SONNBT. 
By  Thomas  Brydson,  Author  of**  Poems,"*  ^e, 
Tnaai  is  a  lupplnen  we  cannot  find 

When  wandering  through  the  crowded  ways  of  men ; 

Yet  day  by  day  it  lies  in  distant  ken,— • 
A  lovely  thing  unto  the  eye  of  mind : 
So  have  I  seen  amid  the  summer  hilli^ 

(In  early  life)  a  sliade-cncirded  spot 

Of  sunnineas— as  'twere  a  place  forgot 
When  earth  was  blasted  by  aiu's  thousand  ills ; 
I  bounded  o'er  the  turf  with  panting  haate^ 

As  if  a  kingdom  would  have  been  my  dower 

Could  I  have  Idm'd  tlie  sunshine  from  one  flower 
Of  that  bright  falry-hmd.— Lo !  finom  the  waste 

A^ond  me,  while  I  knelt,  there  came  a  dond. 

And  blotted  out  the  scene.-—!  wept—I  wept  aloud ! 


LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIBS. 


Tbb  EDiKBoaoH  RsviBw.— It  may  not  perhaps  be 
known  to  our  readers,  that  Mr  Jeffitey  resigned,  a  few  weeks  ago, 
the  Editonhip  of  the  Edimhurgh  Review,  whioh  he  has  conduotad^ 
with  so  much  talent  dnce  its  oommeucemenL  It  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  the  likelihood  of  a  speedy  professiooal  appointment  is  at 
least  ope  eanae  which  has  induced  Mr  JeArey  to  take  this  step,— no^ 
that  he  would  for  a  moment  compromise  his  ptindpleB,  but  that  it 
might  be  pradont  and  necessary  for  him  to  brinf  them  less  eonspi- 
cnoosly  before  the  publie.  Mr  Jeftey  Is  prebably  tired  also  of  the 
toils  of  Edllordiip,  and  having  done  all  that  Editor  oovlil  do,  he  may 
fed  disposed  to  devote  his  attentioa  to  other  pursuits.— We  are  en* 
abled  to  state  posltivdy,  that  no  one  has  yetbeen  fixed  on  as  his  suc- 
cessor i  and  Indeed  It  wfll  be  no  easy  task  to  find  a  successor,  espe- 
cially If  the  Review  is  still  to  retain  the  character  of  being  a  Scotch 
puUicatioo.  Mr  Recs,  of  the  hooae  of  Longman,  Rees,  Orme,  and 
Co.  (who  have  the  pitaieipal  intenst  la  the  work,)  Is  now  in  Edin- 
burgh, making  amngemcntai  botes  thoae  are  not  eonchided,  we  re- 
frahi  from  mentknlng  the  names  of  the  one  or  two  literary  gentle- 
men who  are  spoken  of  aa  candidates  for  the  dtuatlon.  If  the  work 
iitocqJoyiByihaifof  Uiliapnei  law^^ths  mw  gdUng  mart  be 
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an  actire>mlnded  and  neivons  writer,  well  acqiuinted  with  the  bear- 
ings of  the  timeei  and  praiMnred  to  etaic  npun  a  flmh  and  vigorous 
course  with  qpMt  and  with  {vlnciiilt.  How  would  it  do  to  put  the 
RnUv  under  oommisiian,  as  haa  soBctimes  been  done  with  IialaDd, 
and  other  places  difficult  to  manage  ? 

Ths  AvjiirvnsAnr.-'Egtraet  of  a  hettirfram  AUan  QMaffy- 
Aam.^<*^rhe  AnnlTersary  will  be  pubHshed  in  monthly  portions  of 
forty  pages  each.  "Hie  fbat  Number  appears  on  the  1st  of  iuly,  em- 
bellished with  a  Phrto,  and  acoompaalcd  by  aighty  pages  of  other 
misodlaneous  matter,  which  will  be  sppariAtended  by  Theodore 
Hooke.  My  part  (adds  Mr  Gunninghan:)  will,  at  the  end  of « twelTO* 
mootti,  assume  the  form  of  a  volume  of  Poetry  and  Prose." 

We  are  glad  to  understand  that  Mr  Sillery,  whose  name  as  a 
young  poet  is  already  so  (aTourably  Imown  to  the  public,  has  nearly 
finished  a  new  Poem,  in  two  Books,  and  ih  the  Spenserian  stanza, 
which  is  to  be  entitled  Eldrcd  of  Erin,  or  the  Solitary,  We  have 
been  favoured  with  a  short  and  very  beautiftil  extract  from  this 
Poem,  which  we  propoae  laytaig  before  our  readers  next  Saturday. 

Mr  Alsric  Watts  haa  nearly  ready  Ut  puMleatlan  the  Second  Vo- 
lume of  the  Poetical  Album*  aoBtaliiiiig  a  srieciinn  of  all  the  best 
fugitive  poetry  of  the  day. 

The  Rev.  Alexander  Fleming,  A.M.,  of  Neilstoo,  has  made  co»* 
siderable  progress  in  revising  a  new  edition  of  Pardoran's  Collectiotts 
eonceming  the  Church  of  Sootland  s  in  which  will  be  incorporated 
the  History,  Jurisdiction,  and  Forms  of  the  several  Church  Judi- 
catories, together  with  the  eivil  Deoisiooe  rakrtive  to  the  rights  and 
patrimony  of  the  estaWlshad  dundi  and  her  deigy* 

The  rudiments  of  Hieroglyphics  and  Egyptian  Antiquities,  in  a 
couna  of  Lectures  daliveied  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  by  the 
Marcheee  dl  Spineta,  are  about  to  be  published  In  Numbeis,  (each 
Number  to  contain  one  Lecture,)  by  Mr  Murray,  of  London. 

The  Society  for  the  DURision  of  Useftil  Knowledge  have  Just  pub- 
lished an  Address^  in  which  they  present  a  rapid  and  eatis£acfeory  re- 
trospect of  the  progress  of  their  labomi,  which  aeans  to  augur  well 
for  the  fiiture.  The  library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge^  (in  which 
the  Society  is  faitersetcd)  is  also  proceeding  prosperously  1 14,000  co- 
pies having  been  already  sold  of  the  first  volume,  and  9000  of  the 


A  dreumstanlla!  aeeount  of  panons  fcmailtabia  Ibr  their  Heakh 
and  Longevity,  by  a  Physician,  is  nearly  ready  for  puUicstion. 

We  understand,  that  among  other  aew  worlu,  Mr  Colburn  win 
apeedily  pttblish,->Tbe  Marquis  of  Londonderry's  Nanative  of  the 
War  in  Germany  and  France  in  1815  and  1814,~Genldine  of  Del- 
mond,  an  Historical  Romaneet— Tlw  Book  of  die  Boudoir,  in  two 
volumast  by  Lady  M6igan«— Storica  of  Waterloo,  in  thice  volumes, 
—The  Private  Correspondence  of  David  Garrick  with  the  ukoet  emi- 
nent persons  ci  his  times,— Memoirs  of  the  Bedouins,  with  a  history 
of  the  Wahabis  of  Arabia,  from  the  original  manhscripts  ctf  the  late 
celebrated  Jidin  Lewes  Burckiurdt,— The  History  of  Modem  Greece, 
by  James  Emmerson,— Memoirs  of  the  Court  and  Reign  of  Louis 
XVIIL,  by  a  Lady,— ReeaUectloos  of  the  Bas^  by  John  Cazna,  Esq. 
author  of  Letters  fixmi  the  East,— Random  Records,  by  George  Co&» 
man,  Esq.— Tales  of  my  Timaf  by  the  author  of  Blue  Stocking 
Han,— and  Stories  of  a  Brid& 

The  Rev.  Robert  Everett,  A.M.,  of  Oxford,  has  in  the  prees  a  Jour- 
ney Uiroiigh  Norway,  Lapland,  and  part  of  Sweden  i  with  remarks 
on  the  Geolqgy  of  the  country.  Statistical  Tables,  Metaorokigiaal 
Observations,  te.  To  two  of  these  countries  Mr  Derwent  Conway's 
recent  work  has  been  very  successful  in  directing  public  attention. 

The  second  Number  of  the  London  Review,  edited  by  the  Rev. 
Blaoeo  WMte,  haa  just  appeared.  The  flollowing  are  its  contents : 
—Mineral  Waters— Records  of  History— Peru  and  the  Andes— Spa- 
nish Poetry  and  Language-Juvenile  Library— Faihlooable  Novels 
— Mathematioal  writers— Human  Physiology— War  with  Turkey- 
Game  Lawa    Fiench  Publie  Charities— Bishop  Heber. 

Tin  Tuva  Mkawimo  of  Wonna.— In  the  iwenifM^Mh  editioa 
of  "  Guy's  English  SpeUing-Book,"  Just  published,  rtvlttd  and 
faiproiMtl,  and  stated  in  th«  Preface  to  be  '<  the  result  of  acombin*. 
tioo  of  talent,"  we  meet  with  the  following  defioitions,  whkh  we  beg 
to  sabadt  to  the  eerioua  attention  of  our  phikdogical  leaden  i 


wonn. 

«OT*a  DCriVITIOK* 

Sink      . 

(      •      • 

tofaadomui 

OonplaBMDt 

«vlWVwvMvW# 

Heel      • 

qfaaAoii. 

lodsiaa 

egrqfi/ 

KiU       .      , 

to  mimlsr/ 

Umn 

io  point. 

Wear 

topnionl 

Weigh 

IN  BCALSa  1 

JLoia 

or  TBALll 

Metre 

poUry/f 

Satire 

pottryif 

Ahint 

>.    •      • 

potUyiJ 

Mr  Guy  must  surely  be  a  descendant  of  Gny  Fans,  for  he  aeems^ 
with  his  •<  combination  of  taleBt,"  to  have  entered  inloa  eonapiracy 
againat  tka  EttgUah  langiuma. 

PMTnAiT  or  Sm  Jamu  aowcRuirr^^Mr  Wdher  haa  paUished 
ft  nesaoCinto  eeigraving  from  Watson  Oordoft's  fine  fdoture  of  this 
eminent  hiwyer.  The  likeness  is  hiqipUy  picserfcd  i— indeed,  the 
print  almost  strikes  us  as  more  like  than  the  painting.  With  regard 
to  the  manipulation,  it  possesses  all  that  dtflicacy  in  the  management 
of  light  asd  shadt^  whidi  is  the  exclusive  province  of  menotinto; 
and  has  less  of  that  weakness  and  hariness,  which  is  the  tnlietetit  de- 
ftct  of  that  style  of  engraving,  than  any  works  of  the  kind  we 
have  seen  lately,  except  those  of  Martin.  Mr  Walker  ia  making 
rapid  progress  in  his  art  Might  he  not  think  of  pwWishh^  a  series 
of  our  eminent  Bdinbugh  chanutteit?  The  platen  we  believe,  is 
private,  and  not  intended  to  come  into  the  print  sho^ 

Hatdon^— We  are  happy  to  understand  that  this  able  artiat'amast 
recent  picture  has  been  sold  for  five  hundred  guineas.  The  subject 
is  the  death  of  the  heir  of  Pharoah's  throne,— his  "first-bom,"— at  the 
pasiover,  and  the  agony  of  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family  in  eonse- 
quence.  (Exodus,  diap.  IS.)  It  is  of  a  small  sise  comperad  with 
most  of  the  artist's  pKcedmgworka  of  this  dass;  but  it  ia  said  to 
possess  many  striking  beauties. 

Nation AL  Pobtbait  Gallbrt.— This  is  a  new  work,  to  be  pub- 
liriied  In  numbers,  each  number  to  contain  tfiree  portraits  of  ilhu- 
trious  and  eminent  penonages  of  the  nineteenth  century,  with  »hort 
Memoirs.  The  fint  number  eontsins  Portraits  of  the  Oniw  of  Wel- 
lington* Byron,  and  the  Msjrquis  Camden.  They  are,  on  the  whole, 
well  executed,  and  the  publication  win  be  a  valuable  one,  if  CoUowed 
up  with  doe  diligence. 

T^uaifical  (Sors^Jp.— Keen  has  had  a  dispute  with  the  Dublin 
manager,  Mr  Bunn,  who,  it  is  said,  has  refused  to  pay  him  his  stipu- 
lated sahnryof  L.60pernight,  (amostdiagEaeefttllylixgesam,)  on  tfa« 
odd  enough  plea,  that  Keen  performs  in  a  slovenly  manner.  This 
may  be  very  true;  but  if  the  manager  made  a  foolish  bargmin,  he 
must  abide  by  IL— Nothing  very  remarkable  Is  taking  place  in  the 
London  Theatrical  world.  Charles  Kemble  is  said  to  have  cleared 
L.600  by  his  benefit,  and  the  French  actor,  Laporte,  L.1500.  Du- 
crow  is  performing  mose  equestrian  wanders  at  Astier^.  "  His  per- 
formances," says  aeiitlc  in  the  Conrf  Journal,  "are  the  finest  things 
extant,  now  that  Keen  is  virtually  defunct,  and  Macteady  aaleep."— 
Pritchard's  benefit  here,  last  Monday,  was  quite  a  bumper.  Madame 
Caradort  ranawed  her  engagement  for  three  nights  thto  week;  the 
houses,  however,  have  not  been  so  crowded  as  at  fiiaL  This  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  monotony  of  a  coMert,  iriiere  only  one  person  sings 
a  song  worth  hearing.  We  are  glad  to  observe  that,  according  to  a 
suggestion  made  in  our  last,  Madame  Caradori  is  to  appear  in  an  ope- 
ratic character  this  evening,  havmg  undertaken  to  perform  Polly  in 
the  "  Bcggarii  Opera,''-4m  ardiwus  task  for  a  foreigner,  but  which, 
we  doubt  not,  will  be  triumphantly  executed.— On  Monday.  Mr  and 
Mrs  Stanley  take  their  benefit  Few  members  of  our  company  de- 
eerve  better  of  the  pnUic;— Mrs  Stanley  is  a  highly  respectable 
actress  of  all  work ;  and,  in  his  own  peculiar  line  of  humour,  mixed 
oeeasfcinally  with  a  fine  devetopemeirt  of  the  stronger  paseloos,  4ier 
husband  is  unrivalled.  Our  readers  are  aware  that  we  do  not  apeak 
of  benefits  hidiscrimmatsly ;  and  our  wwds,  en  the  present  occaaioo* 
wiU  perhaps  have  the  more  weight. 

Weekly  List  of  PBRFOEMtAircEt. 


May  30.— June  5. 

The  ClandetHne  Maniagt,  ^  The  Sergtamta  W\fkm 

The  Hero  t^the  North,  ^  TA«  Slave. 

Queen  Mdry  Stuart,  a  Concert,  Pong  Wong,  4  The  Threg 
Hunehbaeki, 
WxD.    Paul  Pry,  i^ChatietXIL 

Thum.  GeorgeUerM,  Free  and  Easy,  ^  The  Qtnik  Shepherd, 
Frz.       The  Heart  qfMid'Lothiam  ^  Boh  Bay^ 


Sat. 

MON. 

Tuna. 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

CoMHVNTCATiONS  flt»n  DcTwcnt  Conway,  Esq.*  John  Maleohn, 
Esq.,  and  otherB,'tQgether  with  a  very  interesting  unpublished  Poem* 
by  Mrs  Elisabeth  HamUton,  Awthoress  of  the  <•  Ootti«en  of  Glen- 
burnie,"  will  appear  in  our  next  number. 

Seveitl  poeticfl  pieo»,  whkh  are  ia  type*,  are  nnivoidehtypost- 


The  "Sonnetto ,"by  "N.  C." of  Glaagow, shall perhapa have 

a  place  when  the  Editor  is  next  in  hU  SUppers,— "  Khig  Edwxrd*a 
Dream,"  though  not  dertitute  of  poetical  merit,  is  too  long  for  our 
pages.— We  regret  wecannat  give  a  place  to  the  Hnct  «'0n  seeing  a 
Picture  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Soots,**  nor  to  the  verses  of  "  Zeila." 

Specimen  copieeof  Ow  Fiast  Yoinne  of  the  LmaamT  Jounnai., 
boarded  in  a  neat  and  aufartaatial  manDar^  may  novba  aaeBatour 
PuUiefacnr.   Afoi^sanaiaonaale. 
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LXTEEARY  CRITICISM. 


The  SeoUuh  &mg9.  Collected  «od  lUastratea  by  Ro- 
bert  ChMKbers,  Audior  of  **  Traditioiw  of  Ediaburf  h," 
"  Thi  FictiiPe  of  Soothmd,**  fro.  In  Two  Volumes. 
EdinbuTgh.     WiBfam  Tait.     18S9L 

Tke  Scottish  BoJBadM.  Collected  and  lUnstrated  by  Ro- 
Iwit  Chunbcn.  In  One  Volume,  nniflfrm  with  the 
SenttJih  S<meo.     Edinbiurgh.     WflUsxa  Tait.     1839. 

(Unpvldiilied.) 

A  cojcruTE,  ftill,  and  eompaet  collection  of  the  Scoi- 
tiah  Soii(^  and  Bidlads, — carefully  collected,  and  Judi- 
CMMHly  purged  of  erery  thing  spurious, — was  felt  to  be  a 
wiDt;  and  the  present  work  will  supply  that  want. 
Some  of  our  former  odleetions  are  too  roluminous  and 
gp—iTe, — ^wdghed  down  and  rendered  heaTy  by  apon^ 
daws  appendix  of  pedantic  Notes,  which,  though  they 
nay  erinoe  the  editor's  antiquarian  lore,  are,  in  point  ot 
&ct,  a  mere  inteUectnal  lumlier-room.  Others  are  too 
imperfect  and  exclualye,  to  present  any  thing  lilce  a  satia- 
&etory  body  of  national  poetry,  and  are  to  be  vegarded  in 
tbe  I^ht  of  min«r,  and  often  iigudidoua,  abridgements 
&M&  the  general  etsre.  TIm  work  before  us  is  modelled 
*Aer  a  plan  the  most  appropriate  for  such  a  puUication  ; 
^  while  ft  embraces  erery  thing  really  worthy  of  pre- 
Krvation,  (erring,  perhaps,  on  the  safe  side,  in  one  or  two 
Instances,  by  taking  in  too  much,)  it  exdodes  all  tedious 
<i^ai■itions,  whether  historical,  geographical,  or  chrono- 
Wica],  and  shows  a  mors  liHidable  anxiety  to  prossnre 
<be  fwtf  bast  ▼vnidn  of  a  song  or  ballad,  tlian  to  make 
hborions  alten|»ta  to  fix  the  date  of  its  composition,  or 
nnrtsln  the  name  of  its  supposed  author.  Such  of  our 
naden  as  are  at  all  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  habits 
tad  talents  of  Mr  Chambers,  will  have  little  hesitation 
in  csnftssing,  that  scarcely  any  man  lirlng  was  likely  to 
Ittve  entered,  vrith  greater  enthusiasm  and  success,  into 
the  iswanliis  neeesaary  for  putting  into  a  proper  shape 
and  arrangement  the  mass  of  materials  which  Scottish 
peetry  pressats.  Himsdf  a  poet  of  no  inconsiderable 
■urtt,  as  the  pages  of  the  LtrxRAaT  JouaKAL  attest,  and, 
kcaidca,  deeply  imbued  with  a  lore  for  every  thing  Scot- 
<hb,  espedaUy  for  that  "  vdce  of  song"  which,  for  cen- 
furies  past,  haa  been  '^  dally  heard  on  the  lea  and  on  the 
ttofimtain  side,**  Mr  Chambers  has  traced  the  stream  to 
te  asoree,  and  followed  it  thence  with  patriotic  ardour 
and  useful  industry,  as  **  it  stole  along,  a  little  hidden 
nil  of  quiet  enjoyment,  beneath  the  incumbent  mass  of 
Us^f  ftod  graver,  and  more  solid  matters.**  The  result 
>s»  that  his  three  volumes  bid  ihir  to  become  the  standard 
baok  of  Scottish  song  and  legendary  lore. 

By  way  of  introduction,  we  are  presented,  in  the  first 
▼«lmne,  with  an  **  Historical;  Essay  on  Scottish  Song.** 
It  ia  written  in  that  light,  pofnilar,  and  traditionary  style 
in  which  ISr  Cbsmbers  has  ftw  rivals.  It  commences 
^h  some  obserfations  on  the  or^in  and  early  history  of 
Mr  aideared  national  treasureB  is^  song  and  music,  which 
||*  o^eomey  ateits  to  be  invntved  in  much  mystery. 
<V  tnilih  la,  popular  song,  In  all  countries,  springs  up 
*)tb  ^  eoantiy  Itselt  and  will  ever  retahi,  duwughout 
^  y^%nm  to  relhiement,  the  peeoliar  ftaturet  stamped 


upon  it  by  the  dimate,  government,  and  dispositions  of 
the  people.  It  is  labour,  therefore,  thrown  away  to  talk 
of  its  origin ; — one  may  almost  as  well  talk  of  the  origin 
of  language.  It  is  curious,  however,  to  know,  that  the 
earliest  Scottish  song,  of  which  we  'have  any  account,  la 
one  composed  on  the  occasion  of  Alexander  III.  being 
killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  in  1280.  The  wtfs  with 
England,  the  exploito  of  Sir  William  WaUace,  of  Bruce, 
and  other  national  heroes,  also  presented  fertile  themes  lev 
song,  which,  we  learn  from  the  old  chronielHrs,  were  nal 
overlooked.  Mr  Chambera  enters,  with  a  good  deal  of 
antiquarian  nnetieai.  Into  an  examination  of  some  of  these 
eariy  compositiona ;  and  periiape  It  Is  in  us  a  grievous  flradi 
that  we  are  not  moved  to  great  delight  by  the  ingenious 
elucidation  he  gives  of  certain  obscure  points,  which  many 
worthy  members  of  the  Bannatyne  Club  would,  no  doubt, 
willingly  spend  years  in  discussing.  We  can  even  read,  un- 
moved, a  passage  so  replete  with  interest  as  the  follotring; 
— "  I  may  further  venture  to  express  a  coi^ecture,  tluit 
Tro2l^  IciBy  is  the  same  song  with  TroUee  loBee  kmandow^ 
which  is  mentioned  in  the  Cemplaynt  of  Scotland,  1549, 
and  also  with  that  which  Mr  Ritson  has  printed  in  his 
<  Ancient  Songs,*  under  the  title  of  Trolly  loBee,*'  But 
if  ihb  fidls  to  excite  us,  it  is  not  long  before  we  come  ta 
"  metal  more  attractive.**  In  speaking  of  a  song  of  un- 
known antiquity — **  The  frog  cam  to  the  mgfl  (JKr,**— -and  of 
another,  printed  in  1580, — ^^  A  moat  9tremgt  weddmge  of 
<fte  fiogge  and  the  nunue," — Mr  Chambers  introduces  the 
foUowing  very  amusing  nursery  tale,  for  which,  H 
appears,  he  ia  indebted  to  one  of  those  numerous  old  wo- 
men, whose  reminiscences  he  can  turn  to  better  acoount 
than  any  writer  with  whom  we  are  acquainted : 

**  By  the  way,  the  frog  seems  to  have  besn  a  ikvoorita 
character,  and  a  distinguished  fieurante,  in  old  popnlav 
poetry.  There  is  still  to  be  founil  in  the  Scottisil  nursiry 
a  strange  Iqjendary  tale^  sometimes  called  <  The  Padmi 
Sane,*  and  sometimes  <  The  Tale  o*  the  Well  o*  the  Warld*B 
End,*  in  which  the  frog  acts  as  the  hero.  It  is  partly  in 
recitative^  and  portly  in  verse,  and  the  air  to  which  the 
poetry  is  sunr  is  extremdy  beautifbL  I  give  the  foUowing 
varskm  of  It  from  the  recitation  of  an  old  nurse  in  Annan* 
Ue. 

**  *  A  poor  vridow,  you  eee^  was  onee bokhig  bannocks; 
and  she  sent  her  daughter  to  the  well  at  the  warid*s  tod^ 
with  a  wooden  dish,  to  Inring  water.  When  the  lasaieoam 
to  the  well,  she  fimd  it  dry ;  out  there  was  a  padda  (afrog) 
tluufc  came  loup-loup-Ioupln,  and  lonplt  into  her  disn.  Says 
the  padda  to  we  lassie^  '  I*tt  gie  ye  plenty  o*  water,  if  yell 
be  my  wife.'  The  lassie  didna  like  the  padda,  but  she  was 
fain  to  say  she  wad  take  him,  just  to  set  the  water;  and, 
ye  ken,  she  never  thought  that  the  pulr  brute  wad  be  se- 
rious, or  wad  ever  say  ony  mair  about  it.  See  she  got  the 
water,  and  took  It  hame  to  her  mother ;  and  she  hewd  nae 
mair  o*  the  padda  till  that  nicht,  when,  as  she  and  her  mo* 
ther  were  sitting  by  the  fireside^  what  do  thev  hear  but  the 
puir  padda  at  toe  outside  o*  tlie  door,  singing  wi'  a*  hia 
mi^^ 

'  Oh«  open  the  door,  my  hlnnle,*  my  hssrt*' 
Oh«  open  tile  dooTp  my  ain  tnie  lore  i 

•  ITongy  sTsryeomnKmpliraaeofendeaBnentaiaongtlwhmer 
ovdaa  of  the  people  In  Sootlaad.    Oasoflhe  '  tea  BBanKsrooMiu* 

whim  tricita  are  ao  daftly  daHaaaii  i  hf  Dwahaa^  safa.  or 

ilon,  to  her  husband* 

'  My  hinny,  held  sbak,  and  handle  me  nocht  aalr.' 
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Remember  the  promise  that  you  aod  I  made, 
Doim  i'  the  meadow,  where  we  (wa  met.' 

Says  fbe  mother,  '  What  noise  is  that  at  the  door,  dauch- 

ter  P'^^'lloat !'  says  the  lassie,  *  it's  naething  bat  a  filthy 

padda  V-^*  Open  the  door,*  says  the  mother,  *  to  the  puir 

padda.*     Sae  the  lassie  opened  the  door,  and  the  padda  cam 

Joup-Ioup-Ioupin  in,  and  sat  doiin  by  the  ingle-aide.  Then, 

out  sings  he : 

'  Oh,  ffie  me  my  supper,  my  hinnie,  my  hesrt* 
Oh,  ine  me  my  ripper,  my  sin  true  love; 
Remember  the  promiM  that  you  and  I  made, 
Doon  i'  the  meadow,  where  we  twa  met.' 

<  Hout  !*  quo*  the  dauchter,  *  wad  I  gie  a  supper  to  a  filthy 
padda  ?'— *  Ou,  av,*  quo*  the  mother,  *  gie  tne  puir  padda 
lis  supper.*  Sae  tlie  padda  got  his  supper.  After  that,  out 
he  sings  again : 

'  Ob,  put  me  to  bed,  my  hinnie,  my  heart. 
Oh,  put  me  to  bed.  my  ain  true  love; 
Remember  the  promue  that  you  and  I  made, 
Doun  i'  the  meadow,  where  we  twa  met.' 

'  Hout !'  quo*  the  dauchter,  *  wad  I  put  a  filthv  padda  to 

bed  ?'— *  Ou,  ay,*  savs  the  mother,  *  put  the  puir  padda  to 

his  bed.*    And  sae  she  pat  the  padda  to  his  l>ed.    Then  out 

ht  sang  again  (for  the  padda  hadna  got  a*  he  wanted  yet ;) 

'  Oh.  come  to  your  bed,  my  hinnie,  my  heart. 
Oh,  come  to  your  bed,  my  ain  true  love  s 
Remember  the  promise  that  you  and  I  made, 
Doun  i'  the  meadow,  where  we  twa  met.' 

'  Hoot  !*  quo*  the  dauchter,  '  wad  I  gang  to  bed  wl*  a  fil- 
thy padda  !* — *  Gae  *wb,  lassie,*  says  the  mother,  'e*engang 
to  bed  wi*  the  puir  padda.'  And  sae  the  laMsle  did  gang  to 
bed  wi'  the  padda.  Weel,  what  wad  ye  think?  He*s  no 
content  yet ;  but  out  he  sings  again : 

'  Come,  tak  me  to  your  bosom,  my  hinnie,  my  heart. 
Come,  t«k  me  to  your  bosom,  my  ain  true  love  i 
Remember  the  ptomise  that  you  and  I  made, 
Doun  i'  the  meadow,  where  we  twa  met.' 

'  Lord  have  a  care  o*  us !'  says  the  lassie,  <  wad  I  tak  a  fil- 
thy padda  to  my  bosom,  d*ye  think  ?*-i-*  Ou,  ay,*  quo*  the 
motner,  *  just  be  ye  doing  your  gudeman's  biddin,  and  tak 
him  to  your  bosom.*  &e  the  lassie  did  tak  the  padda  to 
her  bosom.     After  that,  he  sings  out : 

'  Now  fetch  me  an  aix,  my  hinnie,  my  heart. 
Now  fetch  me  an  aix.  my  ain  true  love ; 
Remember  the  promise  Uiat  you  and  I  made, 
Doun  1*  the  meadow,  where  we  twa  met' 

She  brought  the  axe  in  a  minute,  and  he  then  sang  again : 

'  Now  chap  aff  my  head,  my  hinnie,  my  heart. 
Now  ehap  aff  my  head,  my  ain  true  love ; 
Remember  th«  promise  that  you  and  I  made, 
Doun  i'  the  mosidow,  where  we  twa  met.' 

I^se  warrant  she  wasna  lang  o*  obeying  him  in  this  re- 

Sueist!  for,  ve  ken,  what  kind  of  a  gudeman  was  a  bit  pad- 
a  likely  to  be  ?  But,  lock-an-daysie,  what  d'ye  think  ? — 
she  hadna  weel  chappit  aff  his  head,  as  he  askit  her  to  do^ 
before  he  starts  up^  the  bonniest  young  prince  that  ever  was 
seen.  And,  of  course,  they  leeyed  liappy  a*  the  rest  o'  their 
days.*" 

Some  interesting  notices  follow  of  the  "  godly  and  spi- 
ritual ballads"  introduced  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
and  of  many  detached  songs  which  appeared  at  different 
periods,  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries ; 
but  we  prefer  descending  at  once  to  the  commencement 
of  the  eighteenth  centiury,  when,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Allan  Ramsay,  Scottish  song  came  at  length  to 
have  "  a  local  habitation  and  a  name.**  Of  that  poet's 
"  Tea-  Table  Miscellany,'*  we  have  the  following  accoimt, 
which  will  be  read  with  greater  interest,  when  it  is  known 
that  it  was  the  fashionable  work  of  the  day,  and  was  tmi- 
Tersally  in  the  hands  of  the  fair  sex,  Ramsay  himself  ha- 
ying finely  said  of  it, — 

•<  The  wanton  wee  thioff  will  r^olee. 

When  tented  by  a  sparkling  ee. 
The  spinnet  tinkUng  to  her  voice. 

It  lying  oo  her  lovely  knee  I" 

ALLAN  aAHSAr'a  TXA-TABLI  MISCKLLAMT. 

*'  The  impulse  which  had  been  given  to  the  public  taate 
ibr  Scottiah  song  and  music  about  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth, and  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  waa 
the  proximate  cause  of  this  invaluable  publication.  The 
time  had  now  gone  past  when  the  modulations  of  sound 
and  sentiment  which  nature  dicUted  to  the  simple  swain, 
esteemed  as  onlv  fit  to  charm  the  claM  of  society 
gave  them  Urth,  and  when  muaic  and  poetry  were 
be  reUihed  in  woportioa  m  thay  were  artificiaUy 
Ufully  olaboratcd.     Sodety,  emancipatad  fimn  its 


childhood,  dmring  which,  like  individual  man,  it  h  always 
an  imitator,  had  now  ventured  to  feel  and  profess  an  ap- 
preciation of  what  was  originally  and  truly  beautiful  in 
these  divine  arts ;  and  the  Muse 'of  the  h€$rt  bad  at  length 
asserted  her  empire  over  all  ranks  of  men.  PoAry  waa 
now  no  longer  supposed  to  consist  in  awkwwrd  allusions  to 
an  exploded  mythology,  or  in  accurate  versification.  Music 
was  not  now  believed  to  consist  only  in  an  ingenloos  ma- 
diinery  of  collusive  sounda  Men  had  at  lengu  permitted 
themselves,  like  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield's  &mily,  to  be  hap- 
py without  rmrd  to  system. 

«  The  Tca-Table  Miscellany,  the  very  name  of  which 
proves  it  to  have  been  designed  for  the  use  of  the  upper 
ranks  of  society,  might  be  said  to  consist  in  foiur  different 
sorts  of  song. 

"  I.  Old  characteristic  songs,  the  productiona  of  nn- 
known  poets  of  the  populace;  of  which  kind  there  were  the 
foUowing:  Muirliuid  Willie;  Nancy's  to  the  greenwood 
gane;  Maggie's  tocher;  My  jo  Janet  (probably  j)  Pc^gy 
and  Jockey;  Katherine  Ogle  (probably;)  Jocky  said  to 
Jenny ;  Fy,  let  us  a*  to  the  bridal ;  Tne  auld  gndeman  ; 
The  shepherd  Adonis;  She  rase  and  loot  me  In;  John 
Ochiltree ;  In  January  last ;  Genend  Lesley's  maroi ;  To- 
dlen  hame ;  Although  I  be  but  a  country  lass ;  Waly,  waly, 

E'n  love  be. bonny;  Ower  the  hiUs,  and  farawav;  Nor- 
nd  Jockey  and  Southland  Jenny ;  Andro  and  his  cutty 
gun.  '•* 

**  II.  Songs  -of  the  same  sort,  but  altered  and  enlarged  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Editor;  of  which  kind  there  were  the 
following  :  Luckv  Nancy ;  Auld  Rob  Morris ;  The  £  we> 
buchts ;  Omnia  vmcit  amor ;  I'he  auld  wife  avont  the  fire  ; 
Sleepy  Irady,  drowsv  hody ;  Jocky  blythe  and  gay ;  Haud 
awa  frae  me^  Donald ;  The  Peremptor  Lover ;  My  Jcany 
and  I  have  toiled ;  Jocky  fou,  Jenny  fain ;  Jeany,  where 
has  thou  been  ? 

**  1 1 1.  About  sixty  songs,  composed  bv  Ramsay  himself^ 
and  thirty  written  by  his  friends,  as  substitutes  for  ddcr 
compositions,  which  could  not  be  printed  on  account  of  in- 
decency and  want  of  merit.  It  is  customary  to  hear  honest 
Allan  railed  against,  for  thus  annihilating  so  much  of  the 
old  characteristic  poetry  of  Scotland.  But  it  ahonld  be  re- 
collected,  that,  even  U  preaerved,  these  things  cotild  only  be 
interesting  in  an  antiaiurian,  and  not  in  a  literary  point  of 
view ;  and  also  that  tne  new  songs  thus  projected  upon  the 
public  were  possessed  of  much  merit.  It  the  old  verses  had 
been  better  in  a  literary  sense  than  the  new,  they  would 
have  survived  in  spite  of  them.  But  they  were  not  better  ; 
they  had  no  merit  at  aU;  and  of  course  they  perished. 
Those  who  declaim  against  Ramsay  for  this  imaginary  of- 
fence^ forget  that,  amidst  the  poems  he  substituted  for  the 
old  ones,  are,  «  The  Lass  o*  Patie'a  MiU  :**  **  The  hwt  time 
I  came  ower  the  muir  ;**  «  The  Yellow-haired  Laddie  ;** 
"  The  Waukin  o*  the  Fauld  ;**  and  «  Lochaber  no  more,**  1^ 
himself;  "My  dearie,  an  thou  die;**  the  modern  **  Tweed- 
side  ;'*  and  **  The  Bush  abune  Traquair,*'  by  Crawford : 
**  '1  he  Broom  o*  the  Cowdenknowes,'*  by  somebody  sign- 
ing himself  S.  R  :  some  of  Mr  Hamilton  of  Bangour's 
beautiful  lyrics :  "  Were  na  my  heart  Ucht  I  wad  die,"  by 
Lady  Grizel  Baillie :  and  a  great  many  more  capital  com- 
positions, forming,  it  may  Iw  said,  a  large  proportion  of 
what  is  at  present  the  staple  of  Scottish  song. 

"  IV.  A  multitude  of  English  songs,  whichy  of  oourae^  it 
is  not  necessary  to  notice  in  tills  place.** 

Some  account  of  Mr  David  Herd*s  Collection  of  Scot- 
tish Songs,  published  in  1769^~of  Mr  WUUam  Tytler'a 
"  Dissertation  on  Scottish  Song  and  Music,**  published 
in  1779 — of  **  Johnson*s  Scots  Musical  Museum,**  com- 
menced in  1786 — of  <<  Rit8on*s  Scottish  Songs,**  publish- 
ed  in  1794^— of  Bums,  his  Writings,  and  his  Biogra- 
phers — and  of  Thomson's  "  Select  Melodies  of  Scotland,** 
an  excellent,  but  expensive  work,  brings  us  down  to  the 
present  day,  and  to  Mr  Chambers*s  own  compilation. 

We  have  already  expressed  ourselves  well  pleased  with 
the  manner  in  which  Mr  Chambers  has  executed  his 
task.  **  Books  of  thte  sort,**  he  has  correctly  said  in  hia 
preface,  "  are  generally  crude  and  hasty  compilations* 
from  the  most  obvious  sources,  got  up  without  the  Inter- 
vention of  any  responsible  Editor,  and  intended  for  cir- 
culation only  amongst  the  humbler  orders  of  the  people.*' 
It  has  bean  the  object  of  Mr  Chambers,  on  the  contrary, 
to  make  a  collection  which  should  comprise  all  our  really 
good  8ong%  accompanied  by  as  much  informadon  regard- 
ing  them  as  possible,  cooTsyed  in  short  and  popular  notes, 
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•nd  pat  Into  a  thaft  at  once  handiwae  In  ^ipcanuiee  aad 
modtrmMm  In  priee.  Thla  nhjjuei  htm  baen  fully  aeoom- 
pushed ;  and  tfa«  only  laiilt  w«  can  find,  wUch  U  one 
that  ^'iHUMtnTirtae'B  aide,**  is  the  Inaertionof  ayfap  longa 
of  little  or  no  merit,  which  might,  with  advantage,  haTe 
omitted.  In  one  or  two  inetanees,  oar  Editor  haa 
led  into  this  error,  by  his  ansdety  to  jNresenre  erery 
thing,  howerer  trilling,  wl&ich  particular  associations 
might  render  interesting.  Thus,  at  page  62,  toL  i.  we 
an  preaented  with  the  following 

rRAGMEirr, 

Reeovertdjrom  Tradiiion  by  the  EdUor, 

"  DimfennUac,  on  a  Pilday  aicht, 
A  lad  aad  Ibm  they  took  tlie  fllcht. 
And  thmoch  a  Itaek-ycct.  out  or  ■briit. 
AadiatoalLllogiar 

We  oonfem  we  are  at  a  loas  to  diaeorer  the  merit  of  this 
editorial  relic.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  urged  by  some,  as 
another  objection,  tiiat  there  is  not  the  slightest  arrange- 
ment, rithar  into  periods  or  Haaaea,  of  the  numeroua  aonga 
which  the  Toiomea  contain ;  but  we  do  not  Imow  that 
we  are  diapoaed  to  find  fault  with  Mr  Cluunbers  upon 
thia  aeore.  A  aong  ia  a  aong  under  whatever  head  it 
may  Iw  placed,  and  one  reada  through  the  work  with 
greater  intereat,  not  knowing  whether  he  la  to  meet  with 
a  prodnctiim  of  Ramaay,  Buma,  Macneil,  Tannahill, 
H^a^,  or  Sir  Wdter  Scott,  on  the  next  page. — Mr  Cham- 
bcra'a  NoCea  are  not  the  leaat  ralaable  part  of  hia  book : 
they  are  at  onoe  InatmctiTe  and  amusing.  We  can  af- 
ford room  for  only  two  specimens.  Hie  first  is  the 
note  on  Bnms*s  fine  song,  '<  Hieir  groves  o*  sweet 
myrtle,**  Iec. 

**  This  beautiful  song^-beautiful  for  both  its  amatory  and 
iti  patriotic  sentiment— oeems  to  have  been  composed  by 
Bums  daring  tlie  period  when  he  was  courting  the  lady 
who  afterwards  lieaune  his  wife.  Tlie  present  generation 
la  much  intereated  in  thia  lady,  and  deaervedly  ;  aa,  in  ad- 
dition to  her  poetica]  history,  which  ia  an  eatremely  int»- 
reatlog  one^  ahe  la  a  peraonage  of  the  greateat  private  worth, 
and  in  every  respect  deserving  to  be  esteemed  as  the  widow 
of  Scotland  a  best  and  most  endeared  bard.  The  following 
anecdote  will  perhaps  be  held  as  testifying,  in  no  inconsider- 
able degree^  to  a  quality  which  ahe  may  not  hitherto  have 
been  anppeood  to  poeseaa-*4ier  wit. 

<*  It  w  generally  known,  that  Mn  Bnma  has^  ever  ainoe 
her  hoaband'a  death,  oeenpled  exactly  tfie  aame  houae  in 
Domfirfaa  iHiioh  ahe  inhahited  before  that  event,  and  that 
it  ia  caslomary  for  atrangers,  who  happen  to  paaa  through 
or  viait  that  town,  to  pay  their  reapccta  to  her,  with  or 
witlMmt  letters  of  introduction,  precisely  aa  they  do  to  the 
churchyard,  the  bridge^  the  hanioar,  or  any  other  public 
olgect  of  corioaity  aboat  the  place.  A  gay  joong  Eogliah 
gentleman  one  day  viaited  Mrs  Bum%  and  after  he  had  aeen 
an  that  ahe  had  to  show— the  bedroom  in  which  the  poet 
died,  hia  original  portrait  by  Nasmyth,  his  fiunily-biblc^ 
with  the  namea  and  birth-days  of  himself,  his  wuf^  and 
children,  written  on  a  blank  leu  by  his  own  hand,  andaome 
other  little  triflea  of  the  same  nature— he  proceeded  to  en^ 
treat  that  ahe  yronid  have  the  kindneaa  to  present  him  with 
aome  rdic  of  the  poet,  which  he  might  carry  away  with 
him,  aa  a  wonder,  to  i^w  in  hia  own  country.    '  Indeed, 


sir,*  aaid  Mrs  Bum%  <  I  have  given  away  ao  many  relica 
of  Mr  Buma,  that,  to  tell  ye  the  truth,  I  have  not  one 
left.'—'  Oh,  yon  muat  aurely  have  aomething,*  mid  the 
waeiering  Saxon ;  <  any  thins  will  do  any  little  acmp  of 
hia  handwriting— the  leaat  thing  you  pleaacb  All  I  want 
b  Jiuf  a  relic  tf  the  poet ;  and  any  thing,  you  Imow,  will 
do  for  a  relic**  Some  further  altercation  took  place,  the 
lady  reaaaerting  that  ahe  had  no  relic  to  give^  and  he  as  r»> 
pmtcdly  renewing  hia  reaueat.  At  length,  (airly  tired  out 
with  the  man'a  importonuiea,  Mra  Buma  aaid  to  him,  with 
a  smiley  * *Deed,  shr,  anlem  ye  tak  mytettj  then,  I  dinna  aee 
bow  yoo  are  to  get  what  yon  want;  for,  really,  Tm  the 
only  relic  o'  him  that  I  ken  o'.'  The  petitioner  at  once 
withdrew  hia  raquaat.'' 

The  lUlowing  highly  Intereating  and  hitherto  unpub- 
Uahed  lettor  of  Bums  is  given  in  a  note,  on  *<  Scots  wha 
hae:-— 

"  The  Nito  win  find  Biinis*b  own  opinion  of  thU  fovoor- 
Ste  war-aoi^  In  the  flilkwlng  letter,  which  was  written  by 
biniy  at  Domftifli^  on  the  ftth  of  DeeMnber  17Ba»  to  a  coon. 


try  gentleman  of  Perthshire^  who  was  reaiding  there  In 
oooimand  of  a  party  of  Fendblea.  I  am  iodd»tod  for  thia 
very  intereating  document,  which  ia  here  printed  with  all 
the  literal  peeuliaritiaa  of  the  original,  to  Mr  Stewart  of 
Dalcuiae.  It  is  perhapa  one  of  the  moat  characteriatlo  let- 
ters Buma  ever  wrote : 

*<Sia,— Heated  aa  I  was  with  wfaie  yeatemight,  I  was 
perhue  rather  seemingly  impertinent  in  mv  anxious  wish 
to  be  honoured  with  your  anqnaintanof.  You  will  forgive 
it :  *twas  the  Impulse  of  heartfelt  respect.—-*  He  is  the  fa- 
ther of  the  Sootcn  County  Reform,  and  is  a  man  who  does 
honour  to  the  business^  at  the  aame  time  that  the  busineM 
does  honour  to  him  !*  mid  my  worthy  friend  Olenriddd,  to 
somebody  bv  me^  who  was  telking  of  your  coming  to  thia 
country  witn  your  corps.— >Then,  I  replied,  I  have  a  wi^ 
man*s  longing  to  take  nim  by  the  hand,  and  my  to  him* 
Sir,  I  honour  you  as  a  man  to  whom  the  intereets  of  hu- 
manity are  dear,  and  as  a  PUrlot  to  whom  the  Rights  of 
your  Country  are  sacred. 

**  In  times  such  as  these^  sir,  when  our  Commoners  are 
bardv  able^  by  the  glimmer  of  their  own  twilight  under- 
standings^ to  scrawl  a  frank ;  and  when  Lorde  are— what 
gentlemen  would  be  ashamed  to  be ;  to  whom  ahall  a  dnk- 
ing  country  call  for  help?  To  the  independant  country 
gentleman  I  To  him  who  haa  too  deep  a  atake  in  hia  coun* 
try,  not  to  be  in  edmeat  for  her  welfare :  and  who^  in  the 
honeat  pride  of  man,  can  view  with  equal  contempt,  the  In- 
aolence  of  office,  and  the  allurementa  of  corruption. 

"  I  mentioned  to  you  a  Scots  ode  or  aong  I  had  lately 
composed,  and  which,  I  think,  has  aome  ment.  Allow  mo 
to  encloae  it.  When  I  fall  in  with  von  at  the  Theatre^  I 
ahall  be  glad  to  have  your  opinion  of  it.  Accept  of  it,  air; 
aa  a  very  humble,  but  moat  ainoere  tribute  of  reapect,  firom 
a  man,  who»  dear  aa  he  ]»iaea  Poetic  Fame,  yet  holds  dearer 
an  Independant  niind.<^I  have  the  honour  to  be^ 

"Sir. 
**  Your  very  humble  servt. 

"  Ron.  Buavs.** 

Of  the  songs  themselves  it  ia  needlem  to  say  much,  fh- 
miliar  as  most  of  them  are  to  the  Scottish  reader.  There 
are  a  good  number,  however,  which  are  leaa  frequently 
met  with,  and  one  or  two  of  theae  we  feel  much  |dea- 
aure  In  tranaplanting  to  our  pagea.  We  bdgin  with  the 
following  naive  and  amnaing  oompoaition,  which,  it  ia 
probable^  was  written  early  in  the  aeventeenth  century : 

aoBXM  axoaaxAST^a  narAXBHr. 

Gnde  day,  now,  bonnie  Robin, 

How  bins  hae  va  been  here? 
I*ve  been  a  bird  about  tbte  buah 

This  mair  than  twenty  year. 

But  now  I  am  the  aickaat  bird 

That  ever  mt  on  brier; 
And  I  wad  mak  my  teatamenty 

Gudeman,  If  ye  wad  hear. 

Gar  tak  thia  bonnie  neb  o*  mlne^ 

That  picka  upon  the  com  ; 
And  gie^t  to  the  Duke  o*  Hamilton, 

To  be  a  hunting-hom. 

Gar  tak  thae  bonnie  finthers  o*  mlne^ 

The  feathers  o*  my  n^b ; 
And  gie  to  the  Lady  Hainllton» 

To  fiU  a  feather  bed. 

Gar  tak  thia  gude  richt  ler  of  mine^ 

And  mend  the  brig  o'  Tay ; 
It  will  be  a  post  and  pillar  gud^ 

It  will  neither  bow  nor  gae. 

And  tak  this  other  leg  of  mine^ 

And  mend  the  brig  o'  Weirs 
It  will  be  a  post  and  pillar  gude^ 

It  will  neither  bow  nor  steer. 

Gar  tak  thae  bonnie  feathers  o*  mlncb 

The  fmthers  o'  my  tail ; 
And  gie  to  the  lads  o*  Hamilton 

To  be  a  bam-fiaU. 

And  tak  tbas  bonnie  feathers  o*  nfai% 

The  feathers  o'  my  breast ; 
And  gie  them  to  the  bonnie  lad* 

Wul  bring  to  mea  prieat. 
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Now  in  there  eun  my  Lady  WraS| 

Wi'  mony  a  ai|^  and  groans 
O  what  care  I  for  a*  the  ladi^ 

If  my  ain  Ud  be  gone  I 

Then  RoUn  tam*d  hhn  roond  aboot. 

E'en  like  a  Utile  king : 
Gae  pack  ye  oat  at  my  cnamher  door. 

Ye  Uttla  ontty-qpiean ! 

We  recommend  the  following  degant  and  spirited  eom- 
poaition  to  the  especial  attention  of  all  onr  liur  readers. 
It  breathes  sentiments  which  OTery  man  ought  to  fed, 
and  which,  we  bdieye,  erery  man,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  thet  fed  : 

I  DO  CONFESS  THOU*aT  SMOOTH  AITS  FAIE. 

£y  Sir  Robert  Aytaun,  Secretary  to  the  Quani  qfjamn  VI. 
I  do  confess  thoa*rt  smooth  and  fiur. 

And  I  might  have  gone  near  to  love  thee; 
Had  I  not  found  the  slightest  prayer 

Hiat  lips  ooold  speak  had  power  to  more  thee : 
But  I  can  let  thee  now  alone^ 
As  worthy  to  be  loved  by  none^ 

I  do  confess  thon'rt  sweet,  yet  find 

Thee  soch  an  nnthilft  of  thy  sweeli^ 
Thy  fiivours  are  but  like  the  wind^ 

That  kisses  every  thing  it  meets. 
And  since  thon  can  with  more  than  one^ 
ThonVt  worthy  to  be  kissed  by  nenew 

The  memlng  rmt,  that  mitoach*d  stands. 
Armed  wUh  her  briars,  how  sweetly  smdls ! 

But  phick'd  and  straln'd  throngh  ruder  handsi, 
Her  sweets  no  longer  with  h^  dweUs  ; 

But  scent  and  beanty  both  are  gone, 

And  leaves  €U1  from  her  one  by  one. 

Such  fiite,  ere  long,  will  thee  bedde. 
When  thou  hast  handled  been  a  while ; 

Like  sere  flowers  to  be  thrown  aside. 
And  I  will  sirii  while  some  will  smfle^ 

To  see  thy  love  for  more  than  one 

Hath  brought  thee  to  be  loved  by  none. 

The  finest  song,  without  exception,  which  has  been 
written  witliin  the  last  century — ^perhaps  the  finest  song 
in  the  language — ^is  ^  Bonnie  Lady  Ann,"  by  Allan  Cun- 
ningham.  We  are  astonished  that  it  has  not  long  ago 
been  set  to  an  air  worthy  of  it,  and  sung  on  the  stage, — 
in  tlie  drawing-room, — at  the  social-board, — everywhere. 
We  request  that  each  of  our  readers  will  peruse  it  three 
times,  and  then  say  whether  or  not  he  is  of  tur  opinion : 

■ONKIZ  LADY  ANY. 

By  Allan  Cunninghanu 

There's  kames  o'  liinnie  tween  my  luve*s  lips^ 

And  gowd  amang  her  hair : 
Her  brdsts  are  lapt  in  a  holy  vdl; 

Nae  mortal  een  kedc  then. 
What  lips  daur  kiss,  or  what  hand  danr  touch, 

Or  what  arm  o*  luve  daur  qian. 
The  hlnnie  lips,  the  creamy  lute. 

Or  the  waut  o*  Lady  Ann? 

She  kisses  the  lips  o*  her  bonnle  red  rose^ 

Wat  wi' the  blobs  o*  dew: 
But  nae  gentle  lip,  nor  semple  lip, 

Maun  touch  her  ladle  mou« 
But  a  brddered  bdt,  wi*  a  buckle  o*  gowd, 

Her  jimpy  waist  maun  span : 
Oh,  she's  an  armiii*  fit  fiv  hcaT» 

My  bonnle  Lady  Ann. 

Her  bower  casement  is  httioed  wi*  flowers. 

Tied  up  wi*  riiler  thread ; 
And  comdy  dts  she  in  the  midst, 

Men's  bmging  een  to  feed : 
She  wavea  Um  rii^eto  frac  her  dieek, 

Wr  her  milky  milky  hand ; 
And  her  every  J«ok  beams  wi*  gnwe  divine ; 

My  bonnle  Lady  Ann. 

The  momln'  chid  is  taasdt  wi'  gOwd, 
Like  my  luvc^  brolderadcap ; 


And  on  the  mantle  that  my  luve 

Is  many  a  gowden  drap. 
Her  bonny  e^bree's  a  holy  areh. 

Cast  by  nae  earthly  han' ! 
And  the  breath  o*  heaven  Is  alween  the  lipa 

O*  my  bonnie  Lady  Ann* 

I  wonderin'  gaze  on  her  statdv  ateps^ 

And  I  beet  a  hopdess  flame  1 
To  my  luve,  alas !  she  mannna  stoop ; 

It  would  stain  her  honoured  name. 
My  een  are  bauld,  they  dwall  on  aplace^ 

Where  I  darena  mint  my  hand  ; 
But  I  water,  and  tend,  and  Idas  the  flowers 

O*  my  bonnle  Lady  Ann* 

I'm  but  her  Other's  gardener  lad. 

And  puir  puir  Is  my  fit' ; 
Myauld  mither  gets  my  wee  wee  fee^ 

Wi'  fiitherless  balmies  twa. 
My  lady  comes,  my  lady  gaes, 

Wi'  a  fou  and  kindly  ban*; 
O  their  Uessin'  mann  mix  wi*  my  Invi^ 

And  &'  on  Lady  Ann. 

We  have  met  with  few  sea-songs  more  spirited  tluin 
tliat  which  we  subjoin,  and  we  diould  like  to  know  i 
thing  more  of  the  author : 

TBii  aovxa  or  LocHmTAit, 
By  H.  AmtUe. 

The  Rover  of  Loohryan  he's  ganc^ 

Wi'  his  merry  men  sae  brave ; 
Thdr  hearts  are  o'  the  steel,  and  a  better  k»d 

Ne*cr  bowled  owcr  the  back  of  a  wave. 

It's  no  whan  the  loch  lies  dead  in  its  troiq^h; 

When  naething  disturbs  it  ava ; 
But  the  rack  and  the  ride  o'  the  restlea  tide^ 

Or  the  splash  o'  the  grey  sea-maw ; 


It*s  no  when  the  yawl,  and  the  licht  akifi^  crawl, 

Ower  the  breast  o*  the  siller  sea; 
That  I  look  to  the  west  for  the  bark  I  loe  best. 

And  the  Rover  that's  dear  to  me. 

But  when  that  the  dud  lays  its  cheeks  to  the  flood. 
And  the  sea  lays  it  shouthcr  to  the  ahoreb 

When  the  wind  singa  high,  and  ^  seap-whdpa  cry,   ' 
As  they  rise  fine  the  whitening  roar ; 

It's  then  that  I  look  through  the  hbdoening  rook. 

And  watd&  by  the  midnlcht  tide ; 
I  ken  that  the  wind  brings  my  rover  hame^ 

On  the  sea  that  he  glories  to  ride. 

O,  merry  he  dts  'mang  his  Jovial  crtw, 

Wi'  the  hdm-haft  In  his  hand ; 
And  he  sings  aloud  to  his  boys  in  b]n% 

As  hia  ee's  upon  Galloway's  land : 

**  Unatcnt  and  dadc  each  reef  and  tack, 

Gleher  sail,  boys,  while  it  may  dt : 
She  has  roared  through  a  heavier  sea  beftr^ 

And  shell  roar  tiirough  a  heavier  yet  !'* 

Having  dwdt  thus  long  on  the  songs,  we  must  speak 
very  bri^y  of  the  ballads.  It  is  a  very  excellent  eollec- 
tlon ;  made  up  principally  of  the  best  things  to  be  found 
in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Minstralsy  of  the  Scottldi  Border, 
Jamleson's  Popular  Ballads,  Finlay's  Historical  and  Ro- 
mantic Ballads,  Kinloch's  Ancient  Ballads,  Motherwell's 
Minstrelsy,  Ancient  and  Modern,  and  Buchan*s  Ancient 
Ballads  of  the  North  of  Scotland.  This  country  possesses, 
altogether,  about  two  hundred  distinctly  dllferent  ballade, 
but  some  of  these  have  been  laid  before  the  pubUe  in  no 
fewer  than  six  diffierent  forms.  Mr  Chambcn  has  aimed 
at  condensing  the  diffkned  merit  of  all  his  predecessors. 
"  I  have  not  only  made  a  careful  selection,"  he  says,  **  of 
what  appeared  to  me  in  ev^ry  respect  the  best  of  tiw  whde 
mass  of  published  ballads ;  but,  by  a  more  daring  exer- 
tion of  taste,  I  have,  in  a  great  many  Instances,  associated 
what  seemed  to  me  the  best  stanaas,  and  the  best  lines— 
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my,  even  the  best  worda,  of  thfl  Ysrious  copies  eztaat.'* 
In  mme  IhumIb,  this  would  be  a  very  dangerooB  mi  of 
tBafcring ;  but  we  liave  (pood  oonfidcncey  both  in  the  ex- 
perienoe  and  judgment  of  the  pfreeent  Editor.  He  di^ 
Tides  his  BiHads  into  four  daaMS : — I.  Historlial  Bal- 
hdi ;  II.  Balladi  rappoeed  to  refer  to  real  circumstances 
in  PriTate  Life  ;  III.  RomanUc  Ballads ;  and  IV.  Imita^ 
tiont  of  the  Ancient  Ballads.  This  arraogement  is  very 
■tiifiwtorj ;  and,  whilst  we  observe  no  omissions  of  any 
ooseqaenee,  ire  scruple  not  to  say,  that,  in  many  in- 
ftuNcs,  we  iind  better  yersionsof  our  popular  ballads  than 
we  hsTe  met  with  any  where  else.  We  may  conclude, 
tbctefon^  as  we  began,  by  expressing  our  conviction  that 
this  work,  which  is  Just  on  the  eve  of  publication,  must 
^eedily  win  for  itself  a  large  share  of  popular  favour  and 
^Isme. 

Before  eoDcladingf  we  are  desirous  of  giving  our  read- 
tfiMnne  little  personal  information  ooncemiog  Mr  Cham- 
ben,  whooe  name  has,  of  late  years,  been  a  good  deal  in 
the  raoath  of  the  public,  and  in  whom  the  readers  of  the 
LmaART  JounKAL,  in  particular,  can  scarcely  £U1  to  be 
•mewlHt  intereoted.      Althongli  his  productions  are 
•bendy  so  nametooa,  and  have  been,  ftir  tiie  most  part,  so 
fsfakr,  Mr  Chambers  is  only  twenty-seven  years  of  age. 
He  was  bom  at  Peebles  In  1808,  his  &ther  having  been 
s  eottoD-naanlhfetarer,  and  the  descendant  of  a  line  of 
worthy  baigemes  of  that  town.  There  was  a  peculiarity, 
worth  nuncioniiis,  fai  oar  author's  perMm  at  birth ; — ^he 
kod  Ki  toes  on  e»c1i  foot,  and  six  fingers  on  each  hand. 
A  Unid«ing  coojitry  surgeon  attempted  to  reduce  them 
W  the  ordinary  acimber,  by  means  of  a  large  pair  of  scis- 
«an ;  but  he  performed  the  operation  so  awkwardly,  that 
tke  greater  part  of  tiie  superfluous  toes  still  remained. 
In  one  ifeir  Ada  ^mm  a  grievous  calamity,  for  it  not  only 
imdsed  his  infiuMsy  one  (Steers,  and  prevented  him  firom 
futicipating  In  iht  uaoal  sports  of  boyhood,  but  it  has 
bid  the  fimd  eiect  of  maUng  him  slightly  hune.     In 
■ather  view,  liamrever,  tiie  accident  had  its  advantages, 
iMe  ts  it  is  to  be  attributed  the  aoiuirement  oi  those 
rtadiius  htMu,  wliieli,  in  their  enbeeyient  application, 
bin  fabled  lir  Chambers  to  gidn  fer  l&imself  a  name. 
Mie  he  was  fan  yean  old.  In  had  read  the  greater  part 
•f  the  Encyeiepilia  Britannlea,  in  twenty  volumes.  Per- 
edriqir  Us  stif  Imimt  to  books,  liis  parents  destined  him 
Ar  iSbtt  dnsch,  and  he  aeeordingly  went  through  a  course 
<f  rliiiicsl  IHerature.     drcomstanees,  however,  after- 
vudt  eonmred,  whld^  prevented  his  entering  the  Divinity 
Hall;  sad  at  fifteen  he  found  himself  In  the  disagreeable 
dtutidn  of  a  peraeo  wlio  has  lost  one  aim  in  Uft,  and 
^  ftind  another.     Eventually  he  determined  on  be- 
^■■iag  a  boolneUer,  to  wUch  profession  he  has  since 
«»iny  snd  suoccasfully  adhered.     Mr  Chambers*  fint 
■ttoipt  ia  literature  was  a  little  volume,  entitled,  **  lU 
'"Mittions  of  tiie  Author  of  Waverley,  being  notices  of  the 
*^  penons  and  aoenes  supposed  to  be  described  in  his 
VMfca."    It  WW  published  in  1888,  when  he  was  twenty 
TMofsge.     Hla  stePOd  effort  vras  the  "  Traditions  of 
£duibargh,"  published  in  Numbers^  and  completed  be^ 
tWfcQ  y^oA  1884  and  November  1885.     Such  a  work, 
^lue  the  phrase  of  the  trade,  '<  had  long  been  wanted ;" 
*^  it  therefore  succeeded  amazingly.      We  believe  so 
^°>Q7  copies  of  any  local  or  topographical  work  have 
"^^doB  been  sold  in  this  country.     The  book  was  en- 
^«4  with  aaeedotes  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,   Charles 
^1**^  £sf.,  and  odier  eminent  Uieraiij  but  we  are  In^ 
«iiBed  to  think  that  the  chief  cause  of  its  success  was  the 
tmUttddag  tone  of  agreeable  gossip  and  garrulous  old- 
^ery  whidi  pervaded  it.      In   1885  and  1826   Mr 
Y^ttnben  published    two  small  works,   subsidiary   to 
tbe  "  Tnditions,"  namely,    <<  Walks  in   Edinbuigh, 
*J|GiiMls to ths  Scottish  Capital,'*  and  «  The  Popular 
Kby«Si  sf  Seothmd."     His  next  vrork  of  any  magnitude 
**•**  The  Picture  of  SeoCfamd  ;**— a  work  which  none 
TOia  enthnrisst  would  have  undertaken,  add  to  do  jua. 
^  to  which,  he  employed  the  whole  summer  of  1826 


(one  of  the  hottest  that  has  ever  been  known  since  tha 
descent  of  Phaeton)  in  making  a  peregrination  over  tha 
country.  We  understand,  however,  that  the  manner  in 
which  this  book  has  been  received,  leaves  the  author  no 
cause  to  regret  his  exertions.  In  1827,  liis  "  History  of 
the  Bebellion  of  1745-6,**  and  in  1828,  his  «  History  of 
the  RebdUons,  under  Montroee^  from  1638  to  1660,'*  iq^ 
peered  in  Constable's  Miscellany*  He  has  now  two  other 
works  on  the  eve  of  publication — ^the  Songs  and  Ballads, 
which  we  have  Just  reviewed,  and  a  "  History  of  the  Re- 
bellions in  1689  and  1715,"  for  Constable's  Miscellany. 
We  may  likewise  mention,  that  a  translation  of  the  two. 
former  *'  RebeUions"  has  been  announced  in  France ;  and 
what  is  of  greater  importance^  that  Mr  Chambers  is  to  be. 
engaged  immediately  with  a  still  more  voluminous  work 
than  any  he  has  yet  produced.  It  is  to  be  called,  *'  The 
Domestic  Annals  of  Scotland,"  and,  beginning  with  the 
era  of  the  Reformation,  it  is  to  contain  every  thing  about 
Scotland,  except  the  pcditieal  history,  of  which  there  will 
be  no  more  than  enough  to  make  tiie  rest  of  the  contents 
intelligible—*  wire  strong  enough  to  support  the  storiee 
and  anecdotes  which  are  to  be  hung  upon  it.  It  is  to 
bring  into  view  all  thoss  private  transactions  and  familiar 
circumstances  which  lie  beneath  the  stream  of  history,  and 
are  therefore  generally  overlooked.  It  is  to  contain,  among 
other  things,  accounts  of  all  remarlcable  criminals,  curi- 
ous notices  of  coetume  and  manners  of  former  times^  and 
innumerable  amusing  stories  and  traditionary  imeodotee. 
It  will  be  chiefly  compiled  from  the  public  records^  and 
the  pages  of  the  early  simple  historians  and  diarists.  For 
the  convenience  of  both  author  and  purchasers^  it  b  to 
appear  in  numbers,  under  the  auspices  of  our  enterprising 
and  successful  Edinburgh  publisher,  Mr  Tait.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  work  will  extend  to  five  or  six  octavo  vo- 
lumes ;  and  Mr  Chambers  has  h&nsdf  informed  us,  thai 
he  intends  it  to  be  Us  opus  optimum  €t  maxwntm, — the 
work  to  which  he  will  point,  in  fbture  yean^  when  he 
wishss  to  tell  what  he  did  in  his  youth. 

We  have  made  this  statement,  with  regard  to  Mr 
Chambers^  vrith  no  view  but  that  of  doing  justice  to  a  de- 
serving and  able  man.  He  has  already  done  more  work  as 
an  anther,  than^  we  believe,  any  other  person  living  of  the 
same  standing.  He  has  to  write^  too^  under  many  disadc 
vantages ;  and  the  light  and  anecdotal  character  of  many 
of  his  works  has  been  a  matter  more  of  necessity  than  of 
choice.  When  it  is  known  that  he  b  obliged  to  attend* 
during  the  whole  day^  to  the  concerns  of  a  retail  business^ 
and  that  it  is  only  littie  nooks  and  odd  comers  of  his  time 
that  he  can  allot  to  writiog,  the  wonder  must  be,  how  he 
has  been  able  to  achieve  one  half  of  what  he  has  done. 
We  suspect  there  are  many,  who,  from  not  taking  this 
view  of  the  case,  hardly  do  Mr  Chambers  Justice.  Can 
a  man  stand  behind  a  counter,  and  think  poetically?  Can 
a  man  go  by  fits  and  starts  into  his  back-shop»  and  ab- 
stract himself  sufficiently  for  a  sustained  effort  of  thought  ? 
Yet  he  has,  in  more  instances  than  one,  actually  done  so  | 
and  we  do  say,  that,  all  thess  things  considered,  we  know 
of  few  men,  under  seven-and^twenty  years  of  age,  more 
remarkable^  or  of  better  promise^  than  Robert  Chismbers. 


Hittcryoftha  OHoman  Empire,. from  iti  tttabHakmetU  tig 
theifear  1828.  By  Edward  Upham,  Esq.  M.R.A.a, 
Author  of  the  History  of  Budhlsm,  ftc  In  two  vo- 
lumes, (forming  Vols.  XL.  and  XLI.  of  Constable's 
Miscellany.)     Edinbui^     Constable  «fc  Co.     1829. 

Am  acquaintance  with  the  public  and  private  history 
of  Oriental  Nations,  although  perhaps  of  less  practical  im- 
portance to  the  statesman  than  a  knowledge  of  European 
history,  is  more  calculated  to  enlarge  the  views  of  the 
scholar.  The  commmi  religion  of  Europe— the  common 
source  from  which  its  nations  have  derived  their  political 
seience— and  a  community  of  foding  produced  by  the  ge- 
neral diiRuion  and  rival  cultivation  of  adencr,  have  given 


to 
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to  Eoropeuit,  andd  all  thdr  minntor  dUferenoea,  a  atnmff 
aimllarity  of  character.  But  the  character  of  the  people 
inhabitiiif  the  East  has  been  derdoped  under  dUIerent 
auspices.  It  shows  how  different  a  thing  human  nature 
nay  be  made.  It  shows  us  people  influenced  by  opinions 
and  habits  so  materially  dissimilar  to  our  own»  that  it  is 
more  likdy  to  excite  a  spirit  of  self-scrutiny,  and  to  disri- 
pate  false  riews,  to  which  custom  alone  may  ha^e  recon- 
ciled us,  than  any  thing  else  we  know. 

Mr  IJpham  has  very  properly  prefaced  his  History  of 
llie  Ottoman  Empire  with  a  brief  sketch  of  the  progress 
of  Mohammedan  doctrine,  and  of  the  Tarious  nations 
which  embraced  it.  He  then  proceeds  with  the  history 
of  Othman  and  hte  descendants.  We  could  hare  wished 
that  he  had  marked  more  minutely  the  character  and  ear- 
Kcr  fortunes  of  Othman-^for,  in  the  indiyidual  character 
of  the  mighty  mind  that  plans  and  executes  the  founda- 
tion of  a  dynasty,  may  not  unlrequently  be  traced  those 
peculiarities  which  his  institutions  afterwards  stamp  upon 
the  whole  nation.  In  the  continuation  of  his  work,  Mr 
Upham  presents  us  with  a  succinct  but  spirited  account 
of  the  progress  of  the  Ottomans  in  subduing  both  Mussul- 
mans and  Christians ;  and  of  the  management  and  ad- 
ventures of  thdr  empire  down  to  the  present  time. 

The  spectacle  is,  on  the  whole,  a  magnificent,  if  not 
always  a  pknsing  one.  Tlie  doctrines  taught  by  Mu- 
hammed  were,  in  all  probability,  inculcated  by  that  extra- 
ordinary man,  as  much  with  a  riew  to  the  moral  im- 
provement of  his  countrymen,  as  to  his  own  aggrandise- 
ment. But  the  conscious  want  of  that  supernatural  au- 
thority to  which  he  laid  daim,  together  with  an  impa- 
tience of  diaracter,  which  made  him  spurn  the  dow  and 
narrow  workings  i^  the  mere  teacher,  led  him  to  a  spirit 
of  compromise.  In  order  to  secure  the  obedience  of  men 
in  seroral  important  points,  he  left  them  to  indulge,  to  the 
lome  (tf*  thdr  most  dangerous  pasdona.  The  con- 
is,  that  the  Mohammedan  belief  has  erolTed,  in 
minds  of  superior  power,  a  character  made  up  of  the  stran- 
gest inconsistencies,  eren  when  approaching  nearest  to  the 
ideal  it  recommends.  There  is  a  mixture  of  high  feding 
and  sdf-lndulgcBce,— 4if  ftrodty  and  beneroienoe,  eren  in 


on  in  their  Institutions  that  uphdd  the  power  of  the  Oa- 
manlie.  But  these  institutions  hare  at  length  been  orer- 
turned.  The  present  Sultan,  Mahmoud  IL,  felt  that 
the  safHy  they  insured  to  the  goTemed  was  not  shared 
by  the  head  of  the  state,  and  to  secure  himself,  he  de- 
stroyed, in  the  persons  of  the  Janisaries,  the  peculiar  con- 
stitution of  his  nation.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  ho 
has  power  to  giro  it  a  new  one ;  or  whether  the  old  adage 
holds  true  here,  *'  that  he  may  destroy  a  palace  who  has 
not  the  art  to  build  a  hoTcL**  If  he  succeed  in  organizing 
a  new  form  of  military  goTimment,  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire may  yet  weather  the  storm  impending  over  her  :  if 
he  fail  in  this,  she  may  be  looked  upon  as  speedily  deo- 
tined  to  be  blotted  from  among  the  nations. 

Mr  Upham*s  history  of  this  remarkable  people  is  com- 
posed with  much  candour  and  impartiality ;  and  contains 
a  great  deal  of  information  not  to  be  met  with  in  any 
other  English  book  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 


the  best  Mussulman.     Thdr  creed  knows  nothing  of  re- 

otraint  and  sdf-denial,  and  thus  aD  the  energies  of  thdr 

nature  grow  up  to  their  full  strength. 

Tlie  power  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  is  lodged  in  the 

hands  of  one,  who»  for  the  time  of  his  sway  at  least,  is 

obeyed  In  every  thing.     The  rest  of  the  nation  may  be      .        ...  , . , 

j«  .J  J  I  ...    ^t  \.  1    s J     •  jt  *u g*^ea  to  the  world  I 

divided  into  thooe  whooe  sole  trade  is  war,  and  those    ^,^^    .^  ^ 

whose  business  it  is  to  feed  and  dothe  them.  The  whole 
empire,  in  short,  b  one  vast  encampment.  The  precepts 
of  thdr  religion  enjoining  the  conquest  of  infidds ;  the 
'want  of  any  engrosdng  em|doyment  at  home ;  and  the 
Batmal  turbulence  of  their  character,  rHider  vrar  to  them 
n  necessary  of  life.  A  kindred  spirit  in  their  rulers,  and 
the  neoesdty  of  employing  in  external  aggression  those  un- 
ruly spirits^  who  would,  if  inactive,  turn  like  ban-dogs 
and  throttle  each  other,  keep  them  perpetually  at  loggcr- 
feends  with  one  nation  or  another.  The  Ottoman  Empire  Is 
the  thmdcr-dond  of  nations — It  exists  but  to  explode,  and 
after  a  short  calm  to  gather  again  into  darkness.  It  has 
swallowed  up  in  its  career  aD  the  disoiganiaed  states  whidi 
kave  ooase  in  collision  with  it ;  and  the  only  countries 
which  have  stood  firm  against  its  aggressions,  are  those  in 
whiA  law  and  govemmcnt  were  so  established,  that  even 
into  temporary  confudon,  there  was,  in  the 
fissling,  n  principle  of  vitality  which  re^nnitcd 


Fugitive  Pieee»  and  JJemimiaeenees  of  Lord  Bf/ram. ;  eon^ 
taimmg  am,  etUire  new  Edition  of  the  **  Htbrao  Mth- 
iftcs,**  wiik  the  addition,  of  several  never  before  pnbksk' 
ed  i  tke  wlU)U  iOuMtratedwith  Criticai,  Btttaneel,  Thea^ 
trieal.  Political,  and  Tkeohffical  RemmrkM,  Notes,  Anec- 
dotes, Interesting  ConversationM  and  ObservationM,  made 
hg  that  JUustrioms  Poet ;  together  with  his  JLordAip*s 
Autograph!  also  some  Original  Poetry,  JLetters,  and 
Recollections  ofLadg  Caroline  Lamh.  By  I.  Nathan, 
Author  of  an  "  Essay  on  the  History  and  Tlieory  of 
Mudc"  "  The  Hebrew  Mdodies,**  IM.  IM.  London, 
Whittaker  %t  Co.     1829. 

Pooa  Mr  Nathan !  what  a  nest  of  hornets  this  hook 
has  brought,  and  will  bring,  about  his  ears !  It  is  oer* 
tainly  one  of  the  silliest  we  have  had  tho  happiness  of 
meeting  with  for  some  time;  and  though  it  is  a  good- 
natured  piece  of  drivel,  it  is,  nevcrthdess,  rather  of  apro* 
voking,  than  an  amusing,  kind.  Heaven  forgive  Mr 
Nathan  for  his  «  critical,  historical,  theatrical,  pditical, 
and  theological  remarks  !**  But,  though  Heaven  may  for- 
giro  him  for  these,  (intolerably  Inane  as  they  are,)  it  is 
imposdble  that  I^ord  Byron  ever  can,  for  the  "  interest- 
ing conversations"  he  has  published  in  hb 
very  sweepings  of  tho  illustrious  poet*s  mind ! 
things  which  all  men  wuut  my  every  day  of  thdr  lives, 
but  which  Nathan  '*  conned  and  got  by  rots,"  and  now 

What  is  it  posdUe  that  any 


Sndi  is,  or  rather  sneii  has  been,  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
It  fuse  and  ^nad  itsdf  vrith  the  same  rapidity  as  thst  of 
the  Sanecns  and  the  Moguls.  Its  dwracter  wm  the 
tlw  priadple  of  its  snrwsw  the  same.  Its  greater 
Bsacy  is  owii^  to  tU%  timt  Its  founders  tranafevred  to 
the  laws  tho  power  of  enibtdiv  disdpline,  whidi  Ui  the 
iywasfies  was  attached  only  to  tho  indivi- 
It  trM  the  spirit  of  Wkmsm  aad  Amnrvth  liviiif 


I  It  possil 
with  such  a  name  as  Nathan,  eomd  know  of  Byrsn  ? 
oept,  indeed,  that  a  parrot  once  pcckod  at  his  lordship's 
toe,  and  that  the  author  of  ^  Childe  Harold**  vras  par- 
tid  to  crust ! 

Instaad,  howevcr»  of  expodog  Mr  Nathaa'k  imhedU- 
ties,  which  are  so  palpahio,  that  we  disdain  the  ignohU 
task,  we  prefer  culling  the  only  things  worth  reading  in 
his  book;  and  even  these  are  nothing  very  extraordinary. 
The  following  rdates  to  the  prsnandation  of  Lmd  By- 
ron^ name: 

**  This  compodtion  brings  to  myrscoDsetisn  a  coniersa 
tion  with  the  noble  author  relatlTe  to  the  praauncaation  of 
hisname.  His  Lordship^ frmttr have difered; some cdU 
ing  it  B^run,  others  Byron.  On  his  entering  the  room, 
while  this  was  the  subject  of  coovrrsatioa,  hb  own  pronun- 
ciation was  asked.  He  rniUed,  somewhat  tndifbnenUy, 
'  Both  were  right  :*  but  catching  the  eye  of  a  wy  beautiful 
youi«  lady  near  him,  he  said,  *  Play,  nmihas,  may  I  be 
aUowedtoaskwhkhyanardfarr  «  Oh,  Bynm,  certain- 
ly.*  *  Tikcn,  henedbiwart*  csdaimcd  hb  Lsrdship, « By. 
ronitshallber  If  the  loi^oiag  anecdote  Is  iUastmive  of 
hb  Lorddiipls  attention  to  the  fiOr  sex,  the  following  is, 
pevhapsb  not  km  characteristic  of  the  poetical  feding  which 
usually  apcempanled  hb  osasslimcatary  cflusioas  ef  gallant- 
ry.  At  a  party  where  hb  Lsrdihia  was  prssnt,  a  refer- 
enoe  to  thass  dsgant  Bnss  omsamii  ing  with, « If  that  hiA 
world,*  had  givsn  rise  to  a  syewibtlve  argument  on  the 
prsbabb  nature  of  hsppiniss  m  a  fatars  slats^  and  eeoi- 
sbaedadedre  in  oMof  the  bdisi  to  mseiftoia  hb  iMtU 
ihip^  spinbft  SB  tht  airiicflls  rs|nislb^g,  Amlbis^  to 
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knoir  what  might  coutitutey  In  hb  idea,  the  happineM  of 
the  next  woriil,  he  quickly  r^Ued,  <  The  pleuore^  mxhinn, 
•f  teaaf  yoa  then.'  ** 
The  ndiJoiiMd  aoeodote  of  Kean  may  amuse  our  read* 


"  When  Kean  was  first  introdnoed  to  Lord  Byrou,  his 
prerious  intereoane  with  refined  sodety  had  been  only 
BinJtfd,  andy  meeting  the  first  poet  of  the  acre,  he  appeared 
ntber  aliashed  in  his  presence,  till  the  pleainng  urbanity  of 
his  kndsbip*8  manner  gave  courage  to  the  tragedian,  and 
rendered  him  In  a  short  time  <iuite  at  his  ease,  and  the  mo- 
mmts  paasrd  in  the  most  social  manner.  Kean,  after  re- 
lating many  anecdotes^  with  which  I^rd  Byron  was  highly 
ddighted,  po&rmed  a  simjd^  but  truly  ludicrous  exnibl- 
tioQ,  at  which  his  lordship  was  oonrulsed  with  laughter, 
and  thRw  himadf  back  upon  the  sofii  quite  in  ecstacy. 
Kcsn,  with  a  humt  cork,  painted  the  fiice  and  body  of  an 
open-dancer  upon  the  iMbck  part  of  his  hand,  and  making 
his  two  middle  fingers  represent  the  extremities,  the  upper 
part  the  thighs,  the  lower  part  the  legs,  and  having  painted 
the  nails  himek  to  represent  shoea^  he  wrapped  his  handker- 
chief round  his  wnst  as  a  turban :  the  dancer,  thus  com- 
pleted, oommenoed  an  opera  with  great  agility  and  effect ; 
the  ladlarotts  attitudes  and  nimbleness  of  the  fingers  gave 
mch  xest  to  the  iiicreaaed  laughter,  that  his  l<wdship  encored 
the  performance  irlth  the  same  enthusiastic  rapture  as  if 
Kean  bad  been  actually  engaged  in  Richard  the  Third." 

There  is  something  more  worthy  of  preservation  in  the 
two  f<dlowing  songs,  which  have  not  before  been  pub- 
lished: 

I  srajLK  voT— 1  TmAcx  kot. 
By  Lard  Byron, 

I  ipeak  Dol— I  trace  not— I  breathe  not  thy  name, 
There  u  grief  in  the  sound—there  were  guilt  in  the  fame ; 
Bat  the  tear  which  now  bums  on  my  cheek  may  impart 
The  deep  thought  that  dwells  In  that  silence  of  heart. 

Too  brief  for  our  passion,  too  long  for  our  peaces 
Were  thoae  hours  ;— can  their  joy  or  their  bitterness  cease  ? 
We  repent — ^we  algure— we  will  break  from  our  chain, 
We  mqst  part— we  must  fly— to  unite  it  again. 

Ob !  thine  be  the  gladness,  and  mine  be  the  guilt ; 
Foipve  me,  adored  one^forsake  if  thou  wilt ; 
Bat  the  heart  whidi  I  bear  shall  expire  undebased, 
Aad  man  shall  iMii  break  it— whatever  thou  mayest. 

Aod  stem  to  the  haughty— 4>ut  humble  to  thee^ 

My  tool  in  its  bitterest  blackness  shall  be ; 

And  oor  days  seam  as  swift,  and  our  moments  more  sweet, 

With  thee  by  my  side^  than  the  world  at  our  feet. 

One  aigh  of  thy  sorrow,  one  look  of  thy  love. 
Shall  tarn  me  or  fix,  shall  reward  or  reprove ; 
And  the  heartleaa  may  wonder  at  all  we  resign,-* 
Thy  lip  shall  reply  not  to  them    but  to  mine. 

SOKG. 

They  say  that  Hope  is  happiness ; 

But  cenuine  Love  must  prize  tiie  past. 
And  Mem*ry  wakes  the  thoughts  that  bllsa— 

Tb^  rose  the  first,  they  set  the  last ; 
And  all  that  Memory  loves  the  moat^ 

Wm  once  our  only  hope  to  be ; 
And  all  that  Hope  adored  and  lost. 

Hath  melted  into  Memory. 
Akal  it  is  delusion  all : 

The  future  cheats  us  from  afar ; 
Nor  can  we  be  what  we  recall, 

Nor  dare  we  think  on  what  we  are. 

1)c  "*  RccoUectiona'*  of  Lady  CaroUne  Lamb  are,  if 
P**>ihle,  still  more  contemptible  than  those  of  Byron. 
"*  fi^wing  Epigram  may  serve  as  a  specimen.     It  is 
>4<lmied  to  her  husband : 

Yci,  I  adore  thee,  WlUlam  Lamb, 

Bat  hate  to  hear  thee  say,  Godd— : 

FrvDcbmen  say  English  cry  d—  d— y 

not  why  swear'st  thou  ?— 4hou  art  a  Lamb  f 

Pbople  of  genius  should  be  careful  whom  they  admit 
"^  tiieir  society,  for  we  can  conceive  of  few  things  more 
*>">«yiBf ,  ten  to  be  toaaed  on  the  rack  of  a  fool's  ad- 

^^^^^  ud  hdd  up  to  the  public  gvw  M  the  oliject  of 

wnamnm.   . 


GerakUne  of  Desmond ;  or,  Irdand  in  the  Reign  of  Eliza-' 
,beth.     An  Historical  Romance,      In  three  volumes. 
London.     Henry  Colbum.     1829. 

GcRALDiKE  OP  DxsMOND  is  evidently  the  work  of  an 
author  whose  powers  are  considerably  above  par.  Faults 
it  has,  but  they  are  compensated  by  the  beauties  which 
crowd  around  them,  and  by  the  indications  of  mental  ca- 
pabilities, both  intellectual  and  imaginative,  which  pro- 
mise yet  better  things  in  future. 

The  object  at  which  the  fair  author  aims  is  stated,  in 
the  Preface,  to  be  the  production  of  a  modem  historical 
romance,  poesessing  a  character  of  solid  excellence,  and 
avoiding  that  slip-shod  flimsy  style,  of  which  we  have  of 
late  had  so  many  specimens.  This  is  a  highly  laudable 
object ;  but,  nevertheless,  some  of  the  most  striking  faults 
of  the  book  have  originated  in  a  partial  misapprehension 
of  this  excellent  principle.  The  historical  romance  taken 
for  its  subjects  either  persons  who  have  figured  in  history, 
or  fictitious  persons  who  are  supposed  to  have  lived  du- 
ring some  interesting  period  of  history.  The  great  aim  of 
the  author  ought  to  l>e  to  concentrate  the  interest  on  his 
characters,  and  to  introduce  surrounding  events,  only  with 
a  view  of  showing  how  they  modify  or  illustrate  the  pe- 
culiaritiea  of  the  dramatis  personct.  Now,  Miss  Crumpe, 
in  her  anxiety  to  give  st^dity  to  her  work,  has  brought 
the  state  of  the  country  far  too  prominently  forward,  by 
which  means,  in  the  first  place,  she  has  deviated  into  the 
province  of  political  history  ;  and,  in  the  second,  she  has 
given  to  her  background  a  force  and  prominence  that  sub- 
duea  the  figures  in  the  foreground.  This  causes  the  in- 
terest of  the  story  to  flag  .occasionally,  especially  in  the 
first  volume,  and  Uie  first  half  of  the  second.  Another 
objection  that  we  have  to  the  book  Is,  that  the  principle^ 
though  good  in  itself,  is  too  much  forced  upon  our  notice. 
We  see  the  labour  which  ought  to  be  glossed  over.  The 
authorcfss  Is  continually  bracing  her  nerves  to  some  great 
exploit.  This  conscientious  labour  is  the  vital  principla 
of  a  book,  but  it  ought  to  rest  unseen,  like  the  foundation 
of  a  house,  or  like  the  inward  workings  of  vegetable  life^ 
visible  only  to  the  eye  of  the  contemplative  beholder  in 
the  compactness  of  the  building  and  the  richness  of  the 
foliage,  not  bare  like  an  anatomy,  so  that  he  who  runs 
may  read  all  the  hidden  economy  of  nature. 

Having  premised  thus  much  with  regard  to  the  plan 
of  the  work,  we  add  a  word  or  two  as  to  its  execu- 
tion. Miss  Crumpe  has  brought  to  her  task  abundant 
stores  of  reading,  reflection,  and  imagination.  She  is 
evidently  well  versed  in  the  history  of  Ireland,  as  was, 
indeed,  implied  in  our  complaint  that  she  had  obtruded 
It  too  much  on  our  notice.  Many  of  her  occasional  dis- 
quisitions afford  proofs  both  of  power  and  delicacy  in  in- 
vestigating the  recesses  of  the  human  heart ;  and  there  is 
a  warm  glow  of  poetry  stetiggling  through  the  Whole  book, 
and  bursting  forth,  not  unfrequently,  in  the  most  beautiful 
flashes.  Our  authoress,  however,  is  not  yet  sufficiently 
an  fait  in  her  profession,  to  have  learned  the  art  of  ma- 
king all  her  abilities  work  with  due  subordination  to  each 
other.  The  one  or  other  of  them  starts  every  now  and 
then  into  an  undue  prominence,  which  mars  the  harmony 
and  unity  of  the  work.  It  may  also  be  observed,  that  in 
her  anxiety  to  express  her  fiervid  ideaa  with  equal  warmth, 
she  sometimes  indulges  in  a  atrained  language,  which  can 
acarcely  be  called  English.  As  to  the  story,  its  scene  is 
laid  in  Ireland  during  the  reign  of  Elisabeth.  It  nar- 
rates the  feuds  of  two  noUe  families,  whose  fate  had  be- 
come interwoven  with  the  political  broils  of  their  coun- 
try ;  and  the  misadventurea  of  two  ill-starred  lovers, 
whose  parents  are  at  the  head  of  the  opposite  fiactions. 
We  do  not  think  that  Miss  Crumpe  (would  to  Heaven 
she  had  another  name !)  diaoovers  a  very  acute  perception 
of  the  outward  differences  of  national  or  individual  ch»- 
ractcr ;  but  if  her  personages  want  that  air  of  reality 
which  some  novelists  communicate  to  theirs,  the  loaa  la, 
in  a  great  mcMorc^  oompeitntcd  by  the  high  poetical  faclr 
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iog  which  Is  inherent  in  them,  and  a  purity,  each  as  could 
be  communicated  hy  woman's  mind  alone.  We  have 
room  for  only  one  extract.  It  describesi  in  Tigorotji 
terms, 


AKATfi  OF  Av  nisR  cbuf. 

Meanwhile  the  oeotest  of  O'NIal  and  Thoiies  conti- 
nued within  a  fewyards  of  the  precipice  that  yawned  out- 
dde  the  chapeL  They  wrestled  until  they  reached  the  very 
edge  of  the  diif.  At  the  moment  when  thev  did  so,  the 
Chief,  in  endeaTOuring  to  evade  a  weU-directea  stroke  from 
his  opponent,  nuMle  one  false  step,  and  staggering  iMwk,  fell 
flat  upon  the  grmmd.  Thnrles  sprung  ^nmd,  laid  his 
t%fai  Ibel  on  the  diest  of  O'Nial,  and  holdinc  the  mint 
of  his  sword  abow  the  body,  gaspingly  exclaimed,—*'  Rash 
man !  feros  me  not  to  murder !  luesign  the  Lady  GeraU 
dine^  and  I  will  spare  your  life.** 

For  a  second  there  was  stillness.  Tlie  dear  radiance  of 
the  moon  streamed  full  upon  0*Nial,  as  he  fixed  the  blaze 
of  his  eye  on  the  Hpxn  thai  stood  over  him.  The  Chief- 
tain's body  stndned  In  a  mighty  but  Tain  attsmpt  to  rise. 
Hie  hair  stood  enet  with  rage  as  befell  back  to  the  eaith, 
and  a  sort  of  ghastly  grin  eooTulsed  his  fine  with  an  cxpres- 
-eion  of  ironicM  sooniy  that  writhed  him  to  torture,  while 
the  words^-*"  Tou  spare  me !  You  /**  broke  forth  In  a  sti- 
fled i^oan,  like  that  of  death's  last  agony. 

**  Your  answer  !**  cried  Lord  Thurles,  in  a  Tolce  of  thrill- 
ing energy. 

^  See  it  !**  gasped  the  Chief. 

He  f^  abiNit  with  his  hand,  drew  a  dagger  fhnn  his  vest, 
«nd  aimed  a  furious  plunge  at  his  yictor,  before  the  latter 
was  aware  of  the  intent. 

An  involuntary  start,  which  moved  him  some  steps  back- 
ward, saved  our  hero  from  the  stroke.  On  seeing  this, 
O'NIal  raised  his  hand  still  higher,  uttered  a  second  fiend- 
like laugh,  and,  preferring  dcau  to  submiadon,  plunged  the 
^dagger  through  nls  own  heart.  An  ejaculation  of  horror 
Inroke  ftmn.  £erd  Thuries.  Every  feoinff  of  his  eonl  was 
awaBowed  up  l»y  that  of  humanity,  and  he  was  in  the  act 
of  sprinclnK  bsick  to  wrench  the  vreapon  from  his  side^ 
when  O^Nud,  peroeivinc  the  intention,  in  a  transport  of 
deqwration,  thrust  both  his  hands  into  the  clayey  soil  that 
was  dabbled  with  his  blood,  and  collecting  all  hiis  strength 
in  is  last  convulsive  effort,  the  dying  Chief  heaved  his  body 
te  close  to  the  edge  of  the  predpioe^  that  it  fell  over  the 
brink,  and,  with  an  appalUng  sound,  dropped  heavily  from 
point  to  point  of  the  prqjeetlng  rocks  beneath. 

On  the  whole,  this  book  is  one  which,  with  not  a  few 
finilta^  does  credit  both  to  the  head  and  heart  (we  cannot 
flnd  a  more  originil  phrase)  oi  its  authoi 


The  Nahtn  and  ObUgaiunu  of  Chriitian  BeneooUmcey  a 
Senfum,  preached  m  St  John*a  Epi$copal  Chapd^ 
Edvnburghy  en  Sunday,  I5ih  December  1828,  when  a 
CoBection  was  made  ta  aid  of  the  Funds  of  the  Edin- 
Imrgh  Benevolent  and  Strangers*  Friend  Society,  By 
the  Reverend  £.  B.  Ramsay,  B.A.  F.R.S.E.,  &c 
Assistant  Minister  of  St  John's  ChapeL  Edinburgh. 
8vo.     1829. 

It  is  pleasing  to  think  that  the  humane  and  generous 
institutions  whieh  exist  among  us  hare  always  found 
«ble  and  eloquent  advocates  to  bring  their  daima  before 
the  public.  Mr  Ramsay,  In  the  discourse  before  us,  has 
proved  that  frnr  could  have  pointed  out,  with  more  effect, 
the  merits  of  the  exceDent  institution  in  whose  behalf  the 
aermon  was  preached.  Mr  Ramsay's  talents  aa  a  clergy- 
man are  well  known  in  this  dty ;  as  well  as  his  mu 
weaHed  xeal  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  honourable  at 
mil  times,  hut  especially  praiseworthy  in  a  man  of  birth 
«ad  family.  We  sincerely  recommend  tUs  discourse, 
which  is  now  published  in  the  hope  of  aiding,  by  its  sale, 
•the  frmds  of  the  Society  for  which  it  wae  preached.  We 
know  of  few  institutions  which  have  greater  daims  on 
the  generous  and  humane.  At  first  established  by  a  few 
philanthropic  IndlrMuals,  it  has  been  the  means  of  afford- 
ing relief  to  maoQr  who  might  otherwise  have  perished  of 
want.  It  la  n  Sodety  which  bdongs  to  no  religious 
party :  tiie  widow,  the  fatherless,  the  stranger,  and  the 
destlmie,  of  all  creeds  and  countries,  are  oljects  of  Its 
Tht  feOowliig  eKiTMt  flnm  Mr  Bainay^  able 


sermon  will  explain  more  fully  the  nature  of  the  So- 
ciety: 

**  1  cannot,  perhaps^  do  better  than  state  the  object  of  the 
diarity  in  the  dmpie  statement  made  In  the  third  general 
rule  or  the  Sodetv,  which  is  as  follows :— <  That  the  olqect 
of  this  Sodety  snail  bc^  to  give  temporary  rdief  to  such 
eases  <^  distress  In  £^dinburgh  and  its  vicinity  for  which  no 
provieion  Is  made  by  any  of  the  existing  institutions  of  pub- 
lic duurity ;  more  particulariy,  to  assist  strangen^  who  can 
satisfy  the  committee  that  their  circumstances  require  aid— 
to  get  them,  and  also  tkote  in  Edinbuiigh  who  bdong  to  dis- 
tant places^  removed  to  thdr  friends^  or  to  where  they  have 
the  prospect  ofgetting  their  wants  supplied.  Themottpar* 
ticuiar  attention  i$  jMtd  to  thote  discharged  from  the  Rojfoi 
infirmary,'  And  that  the  Society,**  adds  Mr  Ramsay, 
<*  has  fuUy  performed  this  part  of  its  intentions^  so  fiv  as 
means  have  been  afforded,  will  ufvenr  when  I  mention, 
that,  during  the  last  year,  the  numoer  of  esses  visited  and 
relieved  amounts  to  750^  which,  upon  an  aven^^  of  the 
number  in  each  fiunily,  will  amount  to  between  two  or  three 
thousand  individuals.  Of  these^  287  were  strangers,  who 
have  been  enabled,  in  part  or  entirdy  from  the  funda  of 
the  Sodety,  to  reach  their  homes.*' 

We  are  glad  to  aid  Mr  Ramsay,  and  the  other  friends 
of  this  institution,  by  giving,  through  the  medium  of  our 
pages,  a  more  extended  publidty  to  the  laudable  objecta 
it  has  in  view. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 


TUB  BBD  COAT. 


By  John  Maleohn,  Author  if'*  Scenes  of  War,**  **  Tabs 
ofFidd  and  Fhod,**  ^c. 


Tax  proudest  and  happiest  day  of  my  life— says  the 
unpublished  autobiography  of  Captain  Gay — was  not 
that  on  which  I  first  received  a  bow  from  Lord  B.,  and 
a  smile  from  Lady  C.  as  her  carriage  whirled  past — nor 
that  on  which  I  first  discovered,  what  I  had  long  son- 
pected  to  be  true,  namdy,  that  I  was  a  genius — ^noreven 
that  on  which  the  hope  that  I  was  not  indifferent  to  the 
object  of  my  adoration  was  crowned  with  conviction,  by 
her  returning  my  emphatic  squeeze  of  the  hand.  No, 
reader !  these  were  all  doubtless  happy  days — too  happy 
ever  to  return  ;  but  the  proudest  and  happiest  one  of  my 
life  was  that  on  which  I  found  myself  fixed,  as  by  a  ^ell, 
in  a  reverie  of  self-admiration  before  a  huge  mirror,  wor- 
shipping my  own  image  as  it  first  met  my  eye^  arrayed  in 
a  red  coat ;  and  the  deepest  transport  with  which  I  ever 
gazed  upon  a  fair  giri  was  feint  indeed  to  what  I  felt 
upon  that  blessed  oecadon,  while  surveying  my  own  felr 
self  from  top  to  toe.  As  attitude  is  every  thing,  I,  that 
morning,  devoted  several  hours  to  the  study  of  the  graces 
— and  practised,  at  my  rehearsal  in  private,  what  I  in> 
tended  to  act  in  public.  I  then  held  imaginary  conrer- 
sations  with  ladies  of  rank — ^handed  them  their  fans, 
which  they  had  dropt,  with  an  air  altogether  irresistible—, 
promenaded  them  to  the  dinner  table— bowed  them  to 
their  carriages — and  spouted  extempore  verses  eemposed 
for  future  occasions. 

My  red  coat  was  to  me  a  mantle  of  inspiration,  prompt- 
ing a  thousand  romantic  visions  of  "  love  and  glory  "--of 
laurels  won  in  the  battle  and  the  ball-room — and  of  con- 
quests over  England's  foes  and  England's  fair. 

I  had  obtained  my  appointment  in  consequence  d  the 
retirement  of  an  old  subaltern,  diq^isted  with  a  service 
in  which  he  had  grown  grey ;  but  which,  in  other  re. 
spects,  had  left  him  without  any  memorials  except  hia 
wounds  and  half-pay. 

Upon  the  evenlful  day  of  which  I  have  been  speaking, 
he  met  me  at  the  gate  of  the  barradcs  occupied  by  my 
regiment,  and  thus  accosted  me : — **  Young  man,  make 
the' meet  of  this  day,  and  ettjoy  it  as  yon  can— 4t  Is  des- 
tined to  be  the  happiest  of  your  Ufa.  I  have  only  had 
two  happy  ones  in  the  oonrse  of  sixty  years  the  one 
was,  that  on  whidi  I  pat  on  a  red  ooat  fer  the  first,  and 
the  other,  that  on  which  I  put  it  off  for  the  last  tlae.'* 


HTEBKL Y  RBGiSTia  OF  CaUTKISM  AND  BBLLBS  LBTTRBS. 


Mml  iMW  Uttle  did  I  tben  twpeci  that  I  had  met 
witliA  pnphet  in  iby  path ! 

Hsriiif  reported  my  arriTal  at  head-qnaiten,  and 
wiilBd  upon  the  Colonel,  Lwas  forthwith  introduced  to 
mj  toother  offioers,  with  whom  I  dined  at  the  mess ;  and 
the  fdlowiof  day  I  wm  given  orer  in  charfe  to  a  drill 
•oseiat,  in  order  to  reoeiye  my  first  lessons  in  military 
cdocstion.  Tnmk  tliat  day  I  lUte  the  eommenoement  of 
mf  trooUes.  My  progress,  I  must  say,  was  slow.  I 
went  through  my  facings  with  rductanoe,  and  hut  indif- 
feiently.  Hie  «*»«wi  and  platoon  exercises  seemed  al- 
tagether  too  low  and  mechanical  lor  a  gentleman— and 
the  goosesfeep  I  oonsidiered  a  downright  insult  to  human 
oatore.  **  Little  things  might  be  great  to  little  men  ;'* 
but  a  genlos  like  mine,  I  conceived,  was  meant  to  oom- 
maadanniea.  The  seiigeant  thought  differently ;  and  de- 
dared  that  he  had  more  trouble  with  me  than  with  the 
whole  awlcward  s^uad  together.  But  this  I  considered 
a  eemplimcnt,  having  heard  tliat  your  great  generals  had 
ben,  for  the  moat  part,  but  indifferent  subaltema. 

At  length,  I  was  attached  to  a  company,  and  toolc  my 
post  upon  parade,  where  I  was  completely  bewildered — 
dnaaiiig  my  company  from  the  wrong  flank — and  at  every 
aoTemeot  committing  a  Uunder.  "  Rear  rank,  take  open 
«rier,"  exclaimed  the  ColoneL  "  What  am  I  to  do  now, 
Sofseuit  ?"  »^rlMiw»«J  I.     «  Step  out  to  the  front,  sir." 

GoL — *'  What  are  yon  about  there,  Mr  Gay  ? — ^you  are 
•at  of  the  lino  altogether — dress  by  the  right.** 

"  Rear  rank,  take  dose  order— march." — "  What  am 
I  ta  do  DOW,  Scfgeant  ?** 

**  Face  to  the  ri^r^t,  sir,  and  step  to  the  rear.**  (Laugh- 
ter amoog  the  men.)—"  Some  of  the  men  are  laughing, 
Sofcaot.  Mark  them  down  for  drill;  and,  in  the 
meaatiiiie,  tell  me  who  they  are.**.—''  The  whole  regi- 
neat,  air,  'mrinAln^  the  ColoneL** 

In  this  way  did  I  struggle  through  the  difficulties  of 
Bf  prefesaion,  until  the  regiment  received  orders  to  hold 
itodf  in  readineaa  £or  foreign  service,  when  I  obtained  a 
aeath'a  leave  of  absence,  to  pay  a  fiffewell  visit  to  my 


Great  was  the  attention  which  I  received  upon  arri- 
Hng  at  my  native  tillage.  I  waa  adored  by  the  women, 
aid  eoTied  and  hated  by  the  men.  My  red  coat  waa  too 
andi  for  them.  However,  I  waa  not  satiafied  with  b»> 
ui|  the  first  man  In  the  village,  but  resolved  to  extend 
Ay  eonqaests  to  the  neighbouring  towns — at  one  of  which, 
iloat  aiz  miles  diatant,  I  had  promised  to  open  a  ball 
vith  tbe  then  reigning  bdle  of  the  place — to  which,  ha- 
^  forwarded  a  pair  of  snow-white  mexprestSbla^  and 
Mne  other  ball-room  requisites,  (reserving  my  red  coat 
te  valk  in,)  I  proceeded  towwda  the  scene  of  degant 
S>i^7  in  the  evening. 

I  bad  travelled  about  half  the  diatance,  when,  at  a  so- 
litey  torn  of  the  rood,  which  winded  along  the  fiiot  of  a 
^  I  suddenly  popped  upon  a  bull,  who,  far  from  being 
bfeetad  with  tlie  general  partiality  for  acarlet,  no  aooner 
^(beU  tike  colour  of  my  coat,  than,  aetting  up  a  wild  roar, 
Ik  ioitaatiy  gave  chose,  and  came  after  me  at  full  gallop. 

I  bad  fimded  myadf  a  hero.  I  thought  I  could  march 
vp  onahrinking  to  the  cannon*8  mouth ;  but,  like  aaany 
•tbcr  gentlemen  of  the  sword,  though  proof  against  a 
<^vge  of  cavalry,  I  could  not  stand  a  charge  of  hammg ; 
*k  leaving  the  main  road,  I  daahed  along  the  foot  of  Uie 
^  towards  a  awamp^  with  the  recollection  and  geogra- 
pkj  of  wliich  my  good  geniua  at  that  moment  supplied 
"^  Mfontimif,  the  bull  came  roaring  after,  and  was  ra- 
pidly gaining  grennd,  while  I,  (oh,  humbling  thought  to 
tbe  pride  of  valour !)  the  love  of  the  ladieB,  and  the  envy 
^  the  men,  waa  ranniAg  in  mortal  fear,  like  a  hare  be- 
Are  the  beonda. 

The  beg  waa  now  dose  before  me,  and  the  bull  doae 
^*^d — my  bane  and  antidote>-and  yet  the  awamp 
"»|lft  bo  aaUt  enough  to  drown  mo— (what  a  death  £»r  a 
■itt«!)-efl^betwiEtthebogandthebuU*8hon»,  libit 
BJMlf  bitwixt  thi  AcrM  of  a  dileaima. 


The  animal  waa  now  at  my  back,  foaming  and  fuming, 
I  heard  and  funded  that  I  fdt  his  hot  hreath  behind  me, 
just  aa  I  reached  the  margin  of  the  bog.  There  waa  no 
time  to  heutate— ao  I  made  a  leap,  and  lighted  on  the 
quaking  quagmire,  in  which  I  aunk  to  the  kneea. 

My  enemy  having  an  inatinctive  feeling  that  he  waa 
treading  upon  tender  ground,  auddenly  came  to  a  halt ; 
but,  by  sending  the  earth  with  his  feet,  and  eyeing  me 
witii  orbs  of  flame,  gave  manifest  symptoms  of  unabated 
fury,  and  ahowed  no  dispodtion,  hy  retiring,  to  releaaa 
me  from  "  durance  vile.** 

Alas !  what  we  suffer  for  our  country  !  (thought  I,  aa 
I  stood  cold  and  wet,  without  proapect  of  release ;) — ^my 
fair  partner  will  now  be  in  the  ball-room — all  amileB  and 
blushes,  and  gentle  tremora — waiting  for  my  arrival,  and 
wondering  at  my  dday.  Anon,  her  young  heart  will 
palpitate  with  fears  of  iUneaa,  or  aome  fatal  accident ;  hut* 
could  die  see  her  Lothario,  in  full  uniform,  stuck  knee- 
deep  in  a  hog,  with  a  bull  alanding  aentry  over  him,  it 
were  death  to  romance^  and  oould  call  fbrtii  no  tears  but 
thooe  of  laughter. 

At  length  I  waa  observed  hy  some  pedestrians,  paw- 
ing dong  the  rood,  who  came  to  my  amiatance,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  away  the  bull,  and  relieving  me  firom 
myludlerouB  miaery;  hut  the  atory  got  diroad  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and,  embdliabad  with  numerouafiMetioua 
additiona,  became  the  subject  of  village  mirth ; — ^y  rivala 
gloated  on  it,  and  the  old  malda,  whom  I  had  ineaiitioua- 
ly  neglected,  caught  the  echo,  and  carried  the  tde  from 
house  to  house.  I  was  saved,  however,' fhnn  tlie  agony 
of  encountering  the  public  gase  and  mode  sympathy,  by 
being  suddenly  recalled  to  the  regiment,  then  about  to 
proceed  on  foreign  service  from  Dublin,  when  I  arrived 
a  few  days  previous  to  embarkation. 

Among  the  many  ways  in  which  I  had  paid  ler  die 
pleasure  of  wearing  a  red  coat,  I  had,  aomdiowor  otherj^ 
neglected  the  trifling  one  of  paying  my  tailor^  and  one 
day,  while  sporting  my  figure,  and  escorting  a  faahionahld 
beauty  afeng  Dame  Street,  juat  at  the  moat  intereaUng 
moment  of  a  moot  tender  and  interesting  conversation,  I 
received  a  somewhat  unceremonious  slap  on  the  shoulder^ 
and  turning  round,  in  no  very  gentle  mood  at  the  imper- 
tinent interruption,  waa  thus  accosted  by  tlie  vulgar  ini* 
trader : — **  By  your  ikoe,  sir,  and  hogging  your  pardon, 
I  arrest  you  at  the  suit  of  Mr  Tick,  the  tailor,  for  a  r»- 
gimentd  coat, — the  same,  I  suppose,  at  present  on  your 
bock.** 

To  have  knodced  the  fdlow  down  would,  doubtless^ 
have  been  my  first  impulse ;  but  of  all  power  of  action 
and  thought  I  was,  for  the  moment,  ntteriy  deprived  by 
the  shock  of  such  a  dreadful  exposure. 

A  fladi  of  fire  shot  througk  my  bnin,  the  sight  for* 
sook  my  eyes,  and  the  last  scrand  of  whi^  I  waa  con* 
adoua,  after  the  worda  of  the  aoeuned  dun,  waa  a  kmd 
burst  of  laughter,  amidst  wl&icli  my  fblr  friend  vaniaheJ 
like  a  witch  in  a  dap  of  thunder.  Upon  reoovering  my 
aenses,  I  made  the  tipetalF  caU  a  oeadi,  in  which  vra  pro* 
ceeded  to  the  barracks,  where  my  deht  was  diadiarged, 
pro  temporef  by  the  paymaster,  and  the  folio  wing  day  saw 
me  fkirly  afloat  upon  the  wide  ocean. 


Once  more  behold  me  reatored  to  my  country,  after 
bdng  baptised  with  fiie^  of  wMch  I  liore  a  certificate  In 
the  shape  of  a  bad  wound.  Upon  arriviag  at  my  native 
village,  I  received  a  friendly  viait  from  the  doctor,  who 
made  many  kind  enquirlea  after  my  hedth,  and  eapreaa- 
ed  a  curiodty  to  look  at  my  wound,  which  had  only  Juat 
heded*  He  gazed  upon  it  in  mysterious  ailence,  and 
upon  bdng  aalced.what  he  thought  of  it,  replied,  that  a 
gun-ahot  wound  waa  a  very  complex  thing,  combininjg  in 
itself  the  nature  of  three  different  mischidh,  viz.  a  cut,  a 
tear,  and  a  hrulse ;  and  before  he  could  give  any  opinion, 
it  would  be  neoeesary  to  lay  it  open  from  the  bottonfi— a 
piooe^of  kindneei  on  his  j^  wkich  I  bagged  leave  to  do- 
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dine.  Ha  put  in  mn  account,  howerer,  charging  an  ex- 
orbitant fee  for  his  gratuitoua  call,  and  (I  mippoae)  for 
not  performing  the  operation,  thinking,  no  doubt,  that 
the  intention  was  equivalent  to  the  act,  the  non-perform- 
ance of  which  was  not  his  fault,  but  mine.  I  paid  his 
demand,  and  took  my  rerenge  by  making  him  the  theme 
of  some  doggerel  rerses,  the  two  last  of  which,  touching 
the  most  prominent  features  of  his  couatenance  and  cha- 
racter, namely,  great  goggling  eyes,  and  most  unconscion- 
able cupidity,  run  thus : 

Far  out  tbs  doctor^  IsTge  ey«s  Idling 
Seem  M  about  to  leave  thdr  •oeketa  i 

Like  bilUard-balU  they  sUU  are  rolling 
About  the  oumeca  at  tbm  pockets. 

If  bleeding  good  for  health  thou  daemcit. 

And  doet  eonnilt  thia  doetor  bold, 
Thou'lt  find  In  him  the  true  Alehymist, 

Who  makst  thy  vda  a  «rl»  of  gold. 

Such*  reader,  are  a  few  of  the  miseries  arising  from 
my  red  coat.  Its  brightness  has  now  fiided  like  the 
hopes  to  which  it  gave  rise,  and  is,  indeed,  so  very  dark, 
that  I  fancy  it  is  going  into  mourning  for  all  the  ills  of 
which  it  has  been  the  cause. 


THB  ALEHOUSE  PARTY. 

A  Chapter  from  am  mttptMiMhed  Novell  hy  the  Authors  of 

the'*  Odd  Vf^me,"  <<  Tales  and  Legaids/*  jfc 

•*  The  Bliht  diave  on  wi'  nngi  and  datter : 
And  aye  the  ale  was  gxoviag  better.*' 

BVBVS. 

On  the  evening  of  that  day  which  saw  Mrs  Wallace 
enter  Park  a  bride,  Robin  Kinniburgh  and  a  number  of 
his  cnmies  met  at  the  village  alehouse  to  celebrate  the 
happy  event.  Every  chair,  stool,  and  bench,  being  oocu^ 
pi«l,  Robin  and  his  chum,  Tammy  Tacket,  took  posses- 
sion of  the  top  of  the  meal  glmel ;  and,  as  they  were  ele- 
vated somewhat  above  the  company,  they  appeared  like 
two  rival  provosts,  looking  down  on  their  surrounding 
baiUes. 

^  It*s  a  gnde  thing,"  said  Tammy, "  that  the  wives  and 
waoBS  are  kecpit  out  the  night ;  folk  get  enough  o*  them 
■thame.** 

**  I  wonder,"  said  Jande  Wilson,  **  what's  become  o* 
Andrew  Gilmour." 

**  Hae  ye  no  heard,"  said  Robin,  «  that  his  wife  died 
yesterday?" 

«<  Is  she  dead  ?"  exclaimed  Tammy  Tacket :  "  faith," 
eontinned  he,  giving  Robin  a  jog  with  his  elbow,  ^  I  think 
a  man  might  hae  wanr  furniture  in  his  house  than  a  dead 
wife." 

'<  That's  a  truth,"  replied  Jamie  Wilson,  "  as  mony  an 
honest  man  kens  to  his  cost. — But  send  round  the  pint 
Btoup,  and  let  us  hae  a  health  to  the  laird  and  the  leddy, 
mnd  mony  happy  years  to  them  and  theirs." 

When  the  applause  attending  this  toast  had  subsided, 
Robin  was  universally  called  on  for  a  song. 

<<  I  hae  the  host,"  answered  Robin ;  «  that's  aye  what 
ihe  leddies  say  when  they  are  asked  to  sing." 

«  Deil  a  host  is  about  you,"  cried  Wattle  Shuttle; 
*'  come  awa*  wi'  a  sang  without  mair  ado." 

«  Weel,"  replied  Robin,  <<  what  maun  be^  maun  be ; 
so  111  gie  ye  a  sang,  that  was  made  by  a  laddie  that  lived 
cast-awa ;  he  was  aye  daundering,  poor  chiel,  anumg  the 
broomie  loiowes,  and  mony's  the  time  I  hae  seen  him  ly- 
ing at  the  side  o'  the  wimpUng  bum,  writing  on  ony  bit 
paper  he  could  get  baud  o*.  After  he  was  dead,  this  bit 
aang  was  found  in  his  pocket,  and  his  pnir  mother  gied  it 
to  me,  as  a  kind  o*  keepsake ;  and  now  111  let  you  hear 
it, — I  sing  it  to  the  tune  o"  I  hae  laid  a  herrin'  in  saut.'" 

SONG. 

Itfi  rm  a  tweet  lanle,  without  ^er  a  fhu't ; 

8ae  ilka  ane  teU't  me.— «ae  it  maun  be  true  i 
To  hit  kalU  my  auM  faythcr  hai  plenty  or  aaut. 

And  that  liringi  the  1m«  in  gowuem  lo  woa 
ThsrS't  Saunden  lI'Latehle,  wha  Udca  at  the  Mill, 

He  wanu  a  wee  wifie,  to  bake  and  to  brew  i 
Bol  Saundere,  fbr  me,  at  the  UiU  may  ttay  still. 

For  hit  flnt  wUiB  was  puiahioned.  If  what  they  isy*i  tniOi 


The  neat  It  Tarn  Watt,  who  it  grievs  to  Oie  Lahd^— 

Last  Sabbath*  at  puir  me  a  riieep'a  ee  he  threw  t 
But  Tam'a  like  the  picktcn  I've  teen  o*  Blue  Beard, 

And  tie  folk's  no  that  chaneie.  if  what  they  lay'a  tme. 
Then  thcreTa  Orlenon  the  cobbler,  hell  flecth.  an'  htTU  beg. 

That  I'd  be  hi«  awl  in  awl,  daiUn',  and  dooi 
But  Grienoa  the  oobMer't  a  hopoity  leg. 

And  nae  man  thai  hobbles  need  oome  here  to  woo. 

And  there^  Murdoch  the  gauger.  whi  rides  a  bHnd  boise. 

And  nae  man  can  mak*  a  mair  beeutiAi'  boo  t 
But  I  shall  ne'er  tak  him,  for  better,  for  worse. 

For,  sax  days  a-week,  gauger  Murdoch  Is  fou. 
I  wonder  when  Willie  ^K^lif  s  farther  'U  die, 

I  wonder  how  that  triufts  the  bluid  to  my  btow  i 
I  wonder  if  Willie  will  then  be  for  me  i 

I  wonder  If  then  he^ll  be  eoming  to  woo. 

"  It's  your  turn  now  to  sing.  Tammy,"  said  Robin, 
**  although  I  dinna  ken  that  ye  are  verj^  gude  at  it." 

**  Me  sing !"  cried  Tammy,  *'  I  canna  even  sing  a  paalm, 
fiv  less  a  sang ;  but  if  ye  like.  111  tell  you  a  story." 

"  Come  awa  then,  a  story  is  next  best ;  but  baud  a' 
your  tongues  there,  you  chiels,"  cried  Robin,  giving  the 
wink  to  his  cronies,  **  we  a'  ken  Tammy  is  unco  gude  at 
telling  a  story,  mair  especially  if  it  be  about  himsell." 

"  Aweel,"  said  Tammy,  clearing  his  throat,  "  I'U  tell 
you  what  happened  to  me  when  I  was  ance  in  Embro*.— . 
I  fancy  ye  a'  ken  the  Gallon  hill  ?" 

"  Whatna  dafUike  (question  is  that,  when  ye  ken  very 
weel  we  hae  a'  been  in  Embro*  as  weel  as  yoursell  ?** 

<*  Weel  then,"  began  Tammy,  "  I  was  coming  ower 
the  hitt— " 

"  What  hiU?"  asked  Jamie  Wilson.     «  Corstoiphine 

hinr 

"  Corstorphine  fiddlestick !"  exclaimed  Tammy  ;  ''  did 
ye  no  hear  me  say  the  Calton  hill  at  the  first,  which,  ye 
ken,  is  thought  there  the  principal  hill  ?" 

"  What's  that  ye're  saying  about  Principal  HiU?" 
aslced  Robin  ;  "  I  kent  him  weel  ance  in  a  day. 


« 


Now,  Tammy,"  cried  Willie  Walkinshaw,  <'  can  ye 
no  gang  on  wi'  your  story,  without  a'  this  balwavering 
and  nonsense  about  coming  ower  ane  o'  our  Professors  ; 
my  faith,  it's  no  an  easy  matter  to  come  ower  some  o* 
them." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Tammy,  a  litUe  angrily,  «  111  say 
nae  mair  akwut  it,  but  just  tlrap  the  hill." 

^  Whare,  where?"  cried  several  voices  at  once. 

«  I'm  thinking,"  said  Robin,  drily,  "some  o' the  Em- 
bro' folk  would  be  muckle  obliged  to  ye  if  ye  would  drap 
it  in  the  Nor*  Loch." 

'*  Ye're  a  set  o'  gomerils!"  exclaimed  Tammy,  in  great 
wrath,  "  I  meant  naethlng  o'  the  sort ;  but  only  that  I 
would  gie  ower  speaking  about  it." 

<<  So  we're  no  to  hae  the  story  after  a',"  sidd  Matthew 
Henderson. 

"  Yes,"  said  Tkmmy,  '*  I'm  qidte  agreeable  to  teU't,  if 
ye  will  only  sit  still  and  baud  your  tongues. — Awed,  I 
was  coming  ower  the  hill  ae  night — " 

"  Odaake,  Tanmiy,"  cried  Robin,  *<  will  ye  ne'er  gei 
ower  that  hill?  ye  hae  tell't  us  that  ten  timee  already ; 
gang  on,  man,  wi*  the  story." 

«  Then,  to  mak  a  lang  story  short,  as  I  was  coming 
ower  the  hill  ae  night  about  ten  o'clock,  I  fell  in — ^ 

«  FeU  in !"  cried  Matthew  Henderson,  **  where  ? 
was't  a  hole,  or  a  well?" 

«  I  feU  in,"  repUed  Tammy, "  wi'  a  man—" 

**  Fell  in  wi'  a  man !"  said  Willie  Walkinshaw ;  «  weel, 
as  there  were  twa  o'  ye,  ye  could  help  ane  anither  out.** 

"  Na,  na,"  roared  Tammy,  **  I  dinna  mean  that  at  a' ; 
I  just  cam  up  wi*  him—" 

"  I  doubt.  Tammy,"  cried  Robin,  giving  a  sly  wink  to 
his  cronies,  '*  if  ye  gaed  up  the  Calton  hill  wi'  a  num  at 
ten  o'clock  at  night,  I'm  thinking  ye'll  hae  been  boozing 
some  gate  or  itherwi'him  afore  that." 

"  Me  boosing  ?"  cried  Tammy ;  "  I  ne'er  saw  the 
man's  lace  afore  or  since;  unless  It  was  In  the  police 
office  the  next  day." 

^  Now,  Tammy  Tacket,"  said  Robin,  gravely,  "just 
talc*  a  frien's  advice,  and  gie  ower  sic  splores ;  they're  no 
creditahle  to  a  deemt  maRled  omui  like  yon ;  and  dinna 
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be  yAee^bikg  and  bngging  about  being  in  the  poUoe  ofllce ; 
Ar  h  ttands  to  reason  ye  wouldna  be  there  for  ony  gude." 
**  Deil  tak*  me,"  cried  Tammy,  jumping  up  on  the 
■mI  gimel,  and  brandishing  the  pint  itoup,  "  If  I  dinna 
fling  this  at  the  head  o*  the  first  man  wlia  says  a  word 
iton  I  be  done  wl*  my  story  :'«~Andas  I  said  befinre,  I  fell 


Pbor  Tammy  was  not  at  all  prepared  for  his  words 
being  so  soon  verified,  for,  in  his  eagerness  to  enforce  at- 
tention, he  stamped  violently  with  his  hohmdled  shoe  <m 
tbe  gimel,  which  giving  way  with  a  loud  crash.  Tammy 
niddenly  disappeared  from  the  view  of  the  astonished 
party.  Robin,  who  had  bardy  time  to  save  himself  ftom. 
(be  fiUIing  mins,  was  still  laughing  with  all  his  might, 
wlwn  Mrs  Soorenp  hurst  in  upon  them,  saying,  **  What 
tlie  sorrow  is  a*  this  stramash  about  T* — ^but  seeing  a  pale 
sod  gbastly  figure  rearing  itsdf  from  the  very  heart  of 
bcr  meal  gimel,  die  ejaculated,  "  Gude  preserve  us  !** 
and,  retreating  a  few  steps,  seized  the  broth  ladle,  and 
prepsKd  to  stand  on  the  defensive. 

At  this  mosnent  Grizzy  Tsdcet  made  her  appearance 
at  tbe  open  door,  saying,  '*  Is  blethering  Tam  here  ?** 

"  Help  me  out,  Robin,  man,"  cried  IVimmy. 

**  Hdp  ye  out  !**  said  Grizzy ;  <<  what  the  sorrow 
tooiE  ye  in  there,  ye  drucken  ne'er-do- wed  ?** 

**  Dinna  abuse  your  gudeman,  wife,**  said  Jamie  WU- 


**  Gudeman  !"  retorted  Grizzy ;  **  troth,  theve's  few 
•'  jt  deserve  tbe  name ;  and  as  for  that  idle  loon,  I  ken 
bell  no  work  a  stroke  the  mom,  though  wifb  and  weans 
diodd  want  bttith  milk  and  meaL" 

**  Odsske,  wife,"  cried  Robin,  «  if  ye  diake  IWnmy 
wed,  hell  keep  ye  a*  in  parritch  for  a  week." 

**  Sk^U  shake  him,"  cried  the  angry  Mrs  Sooreup ; 
"escka  sre  free  o*  horses*  com  ;  m  shake  Mm,"  making, 
SI  ihe  apoke^  towards  the  unfortunate  half-choked  Tam- 
ay. 

**  Wm  ye  fisith  ?"  screamed  Grizzy,  putting  her  arms 
ikimbo ;  "  wiO  ye  offer  to  lay  a  hand  on  my  gudeman, 
and  me  standing  here  ?  Come  out  this  minute,  ye  Jonadub, 
lad  come  hame  to  your  dn  house." 

**  No  ae  fit  sihall  he  steer  frae  this,"  cried  Mrs  Sooreup^ 
dapping  to  the  door,  "till  I  see  wha  is  to  pay  me  for  the 
•polling  o*  m J  gude  new  gimel,  forby  the  med  that's 


**  New  glmd !"  ezcldmed  Grizzy,  with  a  provoking 
neer,  **  it's  about  as  auld  as  yoursdl,  and  as  little  worth." 

"Ye  iIUtoDgued  randy !"  cried  Mrs  Sooreup,  giving  the 
idle  a  meet  portentous  flourish. 

**  Whisht,  whidit,  gudewife,"  sdd  Robin,  <<saynae 
■drabont  it,  well  mak  it  up  amang  us ;  and  now,  Grizzy, 
tdc  Tammy  awa  hame." 

''It's  no  right  in  yoo,  Robin,"  sdd  Grizzy,  «to  be 
filing  Tammy  fou,  and  keeping  decent  folks  out  o*  their 
kda  tiU  this  time  o*  night." 

"  It's  a*  Tammy's  faut,"  repUed  Robin ;  «  for  ye  ken 
M  wdl  as  me,  that  wlien  ance  be  bq^ins  to  tell  a  atory, 
diere's  nae  sndi  thing  as  stopping  him ;  he  has  been 
Uethering  aboat  the  Cdton  hill  at  nae  allowance." 

Tbe  last  words  seemed  to  strike  on  Tammy*s  ear ;  who 
oat,  '^  As  I  cam  ower  the  Cdton  hill—" 
Win  muebody  stap  a  peat  in  that  man's  hause !"  ex- 
Matthew  Henderson;  **  for  ony  sake,  honest  wo- 
Btta,  tak  him  awa,  or  well  be  keepit  on  the  Cdton  hill 
^  wbole  nl^bt." 

"Tak  baud  o'  me,  O^mmy,"  sdd  Robin ;  **  I'll  gang 
kwne  wi'  ye.* 

"  I  can  gang  mysdl,"  sdd  Tammy,  giving  Robin  a 
■bore,  and  staggering  towards  the  door. 

"  Gang  yoursdl !"  cried  Grizzy,  as  she  followed  her 
bdpBMte;  **  ye  dinna  lode  very  like  it :"  and  thus  the 
fVty  broke  up ; 


And  taeh  went  sir  tiieir  aopsials  way, 
Baiaivod  to  moot  sdtlisr  day. 


A  MODERN  BPICUREAN'g  HINTS  FOR  AN 
ADDITIONAL  RBLISH. 

JBjf  Derweni  Qmwtqf,  Auihor  of  "  SoUtary  WaDu  through 
nua^  LojuiSf** "  Penomd  Narrative  of  a  Jount^  through 
Norway f  Swoda^  and  I^amarh,*^  jfc 

It  surprises  me  that  I  have  found  courage  to  commit 
to  paper  my  *'  Hints'*  upon  this  sulject,  because  I  have 
lived  long  enough  in  the  world  to  liave  discovered  how  ill* 
natured  a  world  it  is,  and  how  diflicult  a  matter  it  will 
be  to  get  tliroogh  this  artide,  and  speak  my  mind  as  I  go 
dong,  and,  at  the  same  time,  avoid  the  charge  oi  sensud- 
ity.  I  have  considerable  hopes,  however,  that  my  red 
motive  and  diaracter  will  lie  discovered  by  some  graven 
reflecting  old  gentleman,  who  ia  anxious  to  enjoy  life  as 
much  as  possible,  and  who,  dtting  perhaps  with  hla  pint 
of  pde  sherry  before  him,  may  sUence  any  such  imperti- 
nence as  meets  his  ear,  in  some  such  words  as  the  follow- 
ing : — "  Excuse  me,  gentlemen,  but  I  really  think  yoa 
have  mistaken  the  character  of  .the  author  of  the  Hints, 
and  his  motive  in  making  them  public ;  he  seems  to  me 
to  be  more  of  a  philanthropist,  than  either  an  epicure  or 
a  sensualist  ;**  and  the  old  gentleman  would  speak  nothing 
but  the  truth.  I  have  communicated  my  Hints  to  the 
world,  from  a  conviction  that  one-half  of  the  worid  bid 
adieu  to  it,  witliout  having  once  partaken  of  any  enjoy- 
ment with  the  highett  relish  of  which  it  is  susceptibk.  It 
is  true,  indeed,  that  the  varieties  which  exist  in  the  men- 
td  and  corpored  capabilities  of  mankind,  fix  precisdy  aa 
many  limits  to  the  powers  of  enjoyment ;  but  my  dnire 
is,  that  every  man  should  have  the  power  of  filling  his 
own  measure  to  the  brim  ; — if  this  be  not  a  philanthropic 
desire,  then  God  help  the  abolitionists ;  they  stint  their 
philanthropy  to  the  '*  poor  Blacks,"  induding  the  "  climb- 
ing boys," — ^bnt  mine  embraces  in  its  design  the  whoU 
human  race, — ^it  ia  ndther  limited  to  sect  n<»*  colour; 
Jew,  Christian,  and  Infidd,  Whites  and  Blacks,  are  alike 
capable  of  enjoyment,  and  tlierefore  may  equally  profit  by 
my  <*  hints  for  an  addiUond  rdiah."  This,  I  think, 
forms  a  very  pretty  introduction  to  my  sulgect,  upon 
which  the  good-natured  reader  is  now,  I  daresay,  dis- 
posed to  enter,  with  a  prepossesdon  in  fiivour  of  me  and 
my  philanthropy  :  as  for  the  censorious,  I  leave  them  to 
the  chastisement  of  the  dd  gentleman,  who  has  ordered 
another  pint  of  sherry,  and  has  taken  up  the  cudgels  for 
me  very  warmly. 

I  incline  to  refer  the  contempt  which  is  sometimes  ex- 
pressed for  the  pleasures  of  the  table  to  one  of  three 
things  ;•— a  morbid  state  of  the  moral  judgment,  which 
looks  upon  the  enjoyments  of  this  life,  and  the  powere 
which  can  mdce  them  our  own,  only  as  so  many  tempta- 
tions to  be  resisted,  and  so  many  enemies  to  be  vanquish- 
ed;  or,  an  imperfect  organization  of  certdn  of  the  senses, 
which  hinders  the  individud  fi*om  perceiving  the  enjoy- 
ments which  he  affects  to  perceive,  and  yet  to  despise ;  or, 
lastly,  hypocrisy,  which  parades  an  indifference  that  is 
not  fdt,  and  probably  not  acted  upon.  I  think  I  am 
quite  warranted  in  conduding,  that  no  man,  in  the  full 
posseodon  of  his  reason,  with  the  perfect  use  of  his  senses, 
and  with  dncerity  in  his  character,  will  either  despise,  or 
affect  to  despise,  the  pleasures  of  the  table. 

I  have  now  reached  a  most  important  part  of  my  sub- 
ject. I  shall  suppose  the  company  blessed  with  a  reason- 
ably good  appetite, — ^for  I  have  no  concern  with  dyspep- 
tics,>-and  that  no  one  is  dther  too  warm  or  too  cold ; 
dinner  is  served, — and  the  question  I  put  is,  are  you  all 
prepared  to  enjoy  it  ?  Ay,  and  there  are  few  questions 
more  important.  If  a  man  dies  at  seventy,  he  has  lived 
forty  years,  during  which  the  question  might  be  put  to 
him  every  day, — (for  it  is  absurd  to  speak  to  a  man  much 
under  thirty  about  stuffing  for  a  roast  pig,  or  sauce  for  a 
pheasant:)  forty  years,  in  the  course  of  which  he  has 
eaten  fourteen  thousand  six  hundred  dinners.  Prince  of 
gods  and  men,  what  happiness  ought  to  be  ours !  Four- 
teen thottoand  dz  hundred  opportunitieo  cf  eiyoying  one- 
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t  f 


[  Mk  ofcTcrx  man  wbo  hM  ftnialied  his  toilette, 
fa  ill  1  ■mill  m  to  the  diniiiK-rooin,  If  he  bfrpre> 
enjof  the  good  things  that  await  him  ? 

to  hsvc  once  hnffd  a  granhorn  mcf,  "  U 

be  Uttle  qnesthin  ahont 

c^loyaaoit  of  It  ;**  hvf  notUflg  ean  be  move  cRvneovsy 

ftomaafcindiBgCBflnl;  though  to  sach  men  as 

aa4  the  enjoyment  of  it» 

he  knew  the  secret  of 

so.'   There  wr%  in  truth,  eo  many  thli^gB 

to  the  highest  ei^joyment  of  a  good  dinner, 

I  shall  throw  my  Hints  into 


fared  to 

I 

the 
aai 
Dr  J. 


i  U  Am  vvoccunsn  Mnm.— To  throw  off  oar 
withonrjwtoMi;  fa  not  indeed  In  the  power  of  erery  one ; 
bnt,  with  irary  lew  sMOpdoM,  it  fa  possibfa  for  every  one 
■0  to  ammgB  the  day,  that  when  tlie  dinner-hour  arriTSs, 
ntihfng  that  pvosses  upon  the  mind  shall  be  left  un«>ff"*- 
Ihe  most  triflliy  matter  wQl  mar  the  enjoyment  of  the 

iwcred  letter,— a  dun*  un- 
of  an  nnpleamnt  duty, — 
Insignificant  than  these,  will  nen- 
tnUse  the  fia^rour  of  the  finest  turfaot  that  crer  was  slid 
into  the  fish-lrstfle  The  citizen  drives  to  hfa  retreat  at 
Cfaphami  and  lucrflects,  at  the  moment  he  cuts  into  the 
iirloin»  that  he  has  ncglscted  to  provide  for  a  bill  for 
SIOOO  i  the  louiifcr  saunters  into  the  Claremont,  and 
Just  as  he  Immerses  hfa  qMwn  in  hfa  turtle 
that  he  has  forgotten  to  leave  a  card  for  my  Lord 
Thfaor  That; — and  thus  the  appctito  of  the  one  and  the 
fa  o^nally  rained  ; 

A  esid  fbimttm,  or  a  Ma  to  psy. 
Alike  win  Mffht  the  sppcCite  sway  ;— 
Aft  the  rude  guit,  or  aa  the  Hghtast  brcatfa, 
Brtafi  to  the  lapei^  flsms  an  equal  death. 


But  not  only  must  we  approach  the  dinner  tabfa  with  an 
unoccupied  mind,  we  must  give  to  it,  as  to  any  other 
piece  of  Important  buslnesi,  that  which  I  shall  Insist  upon 
in 

S  2.  UxDiviDKD  Atthitioh. — Evcry  body  has  read 
Boswell*s*Life  of  Johnson,  and  therefore  every  body  re- 
members that  profound  remark  made  by  the  great  mo- 
ralfat,  that,  "  in  order  to  ei\|oy  a  good  dinner,  we  must 
talk  about  It  all  the  while."  It  fa  certain,  at  all  events, 
that  oonvenatlon  must  not  be  too  esEcurtive ;  for  be  it  a 
work  of  buslnesa^  or  a  woik  of  pleasure,  in  which  we  are 
engaged.  It  will  be  best  done,  and  most  ei^oyed,  if  the 
mind  be  whoDy  given  up  to  It.  There  Is  not  one  reader 
who  fa  not  conscious  of  thfa  truth ;  not  one  upon  whom 
the  pleasures  of  the  eye,  the  ear,  or  the  paUte,  have  not, 
upon  some  occasions,  been  lost,  through  the  pre-oocupan- 
ey,  or  abstraction,  of  the  mind ; — and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  Clarke  and  Leibnitx  might  have  discussed  a  brace  of 
woodcocks,  without  being  conaclous  of  their  good  for- 
tune, if  they  had,  at  the  aame  time,  dlicuased  the  question 
of  liberty  and  necessity.  My  philanthropy  fa  not  con- 
fined to  the  living ;  It  grieves  me  to  think,  that  want  of 
attention  to  so  simple  a  precept  as  that  which  I  have 
laid  down  In  thfa  section,  should,  for  ages,  have  stinted 
the  eijoyment  of  the  meet  frequent  of  all  the  pleasures 
which  lie  on  the  highway  of  life.  I>r  Johnson  properly 
makes  use  of  the  word  "  talk,**  in  contradistinction  to 
the  word  conversation;  for,  if  undivided  attention  be 
given  to  the  employment  of  the  table,  It  fa  Impoesible 
that  there  should  be  any  such  thing  as  conversation. 
Tliere  must  be  nothing  argumentative, — ^nothing  that  in- 
volves much  diiference  in  opinion,-— nothing  that  rouses  the 
attention,  or  awakens  Interest, — ^for  It  fa  Impossibfa  to 
'*  lend  your  ear,**  without  also  admitting  a  claim  upon 
the  sensibility  of  the  palate ;  table-talk,  If  not  rigidly  con* 
fined  within  the  horizon  of  the  table,  must,  at  lUl  events, 
make  but  short  excursions  beyond  It.  The  philosophy  of 
thfa  lection  may  be  thus  summed  up  t  There  fa  no  such 
thing  as  a  corporeal  pleasurB,  Independent  of  mind ;  the 
extenial  orgaiu  of  tense  are  but  meiRa  A  oommonieation; 


the  mind  it  fa  that  takes  cognizance  of  the  qualities  of 
oljeeto;  and  it  fa  undeniable,  that  a  state  of  mental  ab- 
straction mig^t  ezirt.  In  which  no  olgect  brought  in  con- 
tact with  the  external  organs  of  sense  would  create  any 
pcroqition  of  Ita  quality  ;  and  if  thfa  be  true,  it  moat  ne- 
cessarily follow,  that  the  more  intently  the  mind  is  fixed 
upon  any  animal  cigoyment,  the  keener  will  that  enjoy- 
ment be. 

5  3.  RaanuinoN  op  mArrxim.— -Hie  man  vrfao  fa 
in  too  great  haste  to  be  ridi,  sometimes  mieaes  hfa  object  ; 
the  gambler  who  throws  down  all  hfa  gold  on  the  first 
stake^  runs  a  risk  of  coming  away  pomllem;  the  jockey 
who  makes  too  much  speed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
has  littfa  chance  of  winning  the  plate;  and  in  every  pli 
sure  and  every  porsuit  In  which  mankind  fa  eogu^pd, 
precipitancy  fa  the  neutrallscr  of  enjoyment,  and  the  ene- 
my i£  success.  Keep  thfa  truth  especially  in  mind, 
when  you  take  your  seat  at  a  feast.  He  wiw  fa  desirous 
of  extracting  the  essence  from  it,  will  be  as  wary  as  an 
old  trout  that  nibbles  at  the  bait — ^the  young  thinga  only 
gulp  hook  and -all ;  he  will  dally  with  hfa  dcllghtB»  and 
never  swallow  a  second  mouthful  until  judgment  has 
pronounced  her  verdict  upon  the  eavour  of  tlie  first.  Sip 
and  eigoy :  even  the  moot  arrant  bungler  would  not  ^nlp 
a  glass  of  Maraschino^  as  he  would  a  basin  of  camomile 
tea.  The  nom^gti^nitg  principle  may  be  carried  with  ad- 
vantage into  all  our  pleasures.  A  man  who  fa  ignorant 
of  it,  may  gulp  a  new  novd  without  tasting  it ;  it  fa 
possibfa  to  be  eo  great  a  gulper  in  sight-seeing,  as  to 
leave  nothing  behind  but  headach ;  and  the  man  who 
should  perform  a  journey  on  a  race  horse-^and  who 
might  well  be  rfassrd  among  gulpers — could  not  tell, 
when  he  came  to  the  end  of  it,  whether  the  road  was 
skirted  by  fruit  or  forest  trees. 

For  the  preaent  I  shall  leave  the  reader  to  the  important 
work  of  digestion,  concluding  with  thfa  single  observation, 
that  nothing  can  be  sillier  than  the  common  and  specious 
morsel  of  morality,  so  dogmatically  levdled  against  the 
pleasures  of  the  table,  that  they  are  short-lived,  and  pe- 
rish in  the  using.  I  should  be  gfad  to  know  what  plea- 
sure does  not.  We  have,  indeed,  agreeable  reminiscences 
of  a  fine  poem  which  we  have  read, — of  delightful  scenery 
whidi  we  have  passed  through,-— or  of  sweet  music  to 
which  we  have  listened ;  but  the  pleasure  of  these  re- 
miniscences fa  fidnt,  in  comparison  with  present  enjoy- 
ment. My  recollections  of  Winandermcre  and  ite  sur- 
rounding beauties  are,  Indeed,  of  the  nmst  agreeable  kind  ; 
but  can  they  be  compared  with  tlie  r^turous  feelings 
with  which  I  have  watched,  hwa  the  bosom  of  tlu4 
lovely  lake,  day  die  upon  the  rosy  mirror,  and  the  hills 
fold  themselves  in  their  dusky  mantle  ?  And  so  fa  it  with 
all  pleasures, — ^be  they  pleasures  o£  a  moment,  a  day,  or 
a  lifetime    they  perish  In  the  using. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


AN  INVITATIOK  TO  8IR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

Bytk^laU  Mrt  Mzabeih  HttmUiony  Avihonu  oftkt 
'<  Cottagera  of  Glatbumi€."» 

I  FAiK  would  find  an  open  door 

Straight  leading  to  your  heart ; 
But,  oh !  In  vain  I  round  me  glow*r,— 
Yet,  ere  I  hopelessly  gie  o*cr, 
111  ,try,  though  feckless,  gif  I've  power 

To  tirl  ere  I  depart.       • 

Ye  winna  lift  the  sneck,  I  trow, 
To  Flattery's  suppfa  tongue ; 


rely  oo  the  «u* 
'  la  print. 


•  We  csn  sMoe  our  nsdeis  Chst  they  ms 
thentlcity  of  tbcM  lines, 
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For  Thith  heneD  praenta  to  yoa 
SSc  loads  of  pniM^  as  bomage  duo 
Fna  a*  the  worid,  that  naalUnf  wnr 
Can  funiali  Fisttery's  aong. 

*TbBo,  then,  at  th6  Poet't  yctt 

That  I  aall  tak  my  stand ; 
But  Frienddiip**  wicket  101  taet; 
Forne'ar,  oh  Scott !  can  I  Ibrfet 
How  eordiany  langayne  'twas  let 

To  ope  to  Frieodablp't  hand. 

And  maun  thaie  days  nae  mair  return-* 

Mmui  neehon  DOW  ho  stnuige  ? 
When  laad-loopen  are  free  to  eom, 
Mann  aold  aoiuaintanoe  aeem  fbrlom, 
Nae  mair  to  meet  at  e*en  or  mom  ?— 
Oh,  what  a  diemal  chaofe  I 

Then  hear  me^  honour'd  neebor,  hMr! 

Nor  let  me  plead  in  vain ; 
A  boon  I  craye  my  heart  to  cheer— 
A  pair  auld  heart,— -bat  hale  and  fere^ 
That  whilo  it  beat%  wiU  beat  ainoere^ 

And  wann  in  ilka  Tain. 

The  booD  I  aaky  at  hoar  o*  nine 

The  morrow's  e'en  to  mee^ 
Aad  nond  onr  Uaainf  infle  twino 
The  social  wreath,— 4m  sprig  <tf  thine 

Wad  make  it  doubly  sweet 


HANNIBAL,  ON  DRINKING  THB  POISON. 

^  I>u9Qld  Moore,  AtOhor  of*'The  African,  a  Taks 
and  other  Poenu." 

AvD  hsre  I  thus  outlived  the  biavo 
Who  wreath'd  this  wrinkled  brow  ?— 

And  has  earth  nothinf  bat  a  grave 
To  shidd  her  eonqneror  now  ? 

Ah,  glory !  thoo'rt  a  fading  lea^— 

Thyftayaacefiilso  Ay  blossoms  briefs 
And  those  wlio  to  thee  bow 

Worship  a  frlliiig  star— whose  path 

I«I«Mt  la  darkness  and  in  death. 

Tet  I  have  twined  the  meed  of  fione 

Tkis  andent  head  around. 
And  made  the  echo  of  my  name 

A  not  undreaded  sound ; 

Ay-thare  an  hearts,  Itali%  yet 
Within  thee,  who  may  not  fiufet 

Oor  battle's  bloody  moond, 
^^hcn  thy  proud  ea|^  on  the  wing 
Fdl  to  the  earth,  a  nenreUss  thing ! 

Yw,  add  thy  npt  and  fiUr  damaln^ 
ThoQ  sitt'st  in  tcvmr  stin, 

^Qe  tUs  old  heart,  and  these  shrank  veins, 

Hats  one  scant  dhip  to  tgXXk  ; 
Stoi  in  the  glory  of  thy  fbne 

'nuKi  dniakcat  stiU  at  Afric's  oaoH!,— 

*Ti»notajoyonsthriUj 
31^  ba«  not  yet  inrgoMen  ^te 
^  hanicaae  of  OunHB'fe  fight ! 

^Wltchand  from  shore  to  ahore,  lyet 

^  nulCf  proad  land*  at  th^  2 
^?J  *^««^  »y  ««Mrtry*8  gtory  a«^ 
Herwenf^rsmiliaEeal 


On  prostiate  milliona  thou  may'st  trwd. 
But  never  on  this  i^ied  htfcil    ^ 

Ne'er  foi|;e  base  bonds  for  me ! 
TUsarm,  whidi  made  thy  thousanda  vain. 
May  wither— but  ne'er  wear  thy  chain. 


True,  they  are  gone— 4hooe  days  of: 

Tliose  deeds  of  might— and  I 
Am  nothing — bat  a  dreaded  name^ 

Heard  like  storms  roshing  by ; 
Then  wdoomc^  bitter  draoght    thou'rt  sweet 
To  warrior  ^irits  that  would  meet 

Their  end— as  men  should  die^^ 
Hearts  that  would  hail  the  AM*affflnff  graven 
Ere  yet  degraded  to  a  abiye. 

Carthage— fhrewell  t    My  dosl  I  lay 

Not  on  thy  summer  strand ; 
Tet  shall  my  spirit  stretch  away 

To  thee,  my  fitther'e  Und. 
I  fought  ier  thee— I  Med  ftr  tho»-. 
I  perish  now  to  keep  thee  free; 

And  when  the  invader's  band 
Thy  children  meet  on  battled  phUn, 
My  soul  shall  charge  lor  that  i^n ! 

Dunlop  Street^  Gtatigow* 


A  BONO  OF  THB  GC7CKOO. 

[Thsfbllowingiphitedand  origfaial  liooi  sn  the  piodnetioa  of  a 
popular  liviag  poet,  whose  name  we  regret  we  ai«  aot  at  liberty  to 
meatioQ.— £<!.  LU.  JourJ] 

Wheh  Spring  with  her  girdle  of  roees  oomes  ftrth. 
Like  a  fair  blushing  bride  from  the  dime  of  the  north. 
How  man's  heart  bounds  with  gMffwt  his  gay  bosom 

through. 
At  her  charms^  and  the  aong  of  her  meny  coc&cw; 

Cuckoo^  and  eudRMs  and  eoohool 

We  have  gaxed  on  bright  forms,  such  as  angds  above 
Might  leave  heaven,  and  come  down  on  this  dull  earth  to 

love  I 
But  no  fiuse  is  like  Natursli  to  man's  longfaag  view, 
When  she  laughs  out  in  Spring  with  her  Joyous  cuckoo; 

Cudmo^  and  cuckoo^  and  cuckoo  I 

We  have  (Ut— who  has  not  ?— as  we  dasped  the  &ir  hand,' 
How  the  pulse  bounds  to  hUaa  at  the  dear  one's  command; 
But  are  those  warm  pulsations  mere  thrilling  or  new 
Than  sweet  Spring'e  when  die  dances,  and  warUeeenekoo? 

Cuckoo^  and  cuckoo^  and  cuckoo  I 

Though  we've  look'd  in  thdr  eyes,  until  Ming  anoe^ 
And  the  white  of  the  cheek  took  the  red  of  the  roee, 
Who  would  say  that  thoas  eyes  were  of  tenderer  blue 
Than  Spring's  heaven  when  she  comes  with  her  merry 
euckoo? 

Cuckoo^  and  codcoo^  andTuckoo ! 


Who  oonld  swear^I  would  not--4hat  their  voioea  are  dear 
As  Nature's  sweet  speech  at  the  spring  of  the  year  ? 
This  we  know,  if  far  softer,  thdr  tongues  are  less  true 
Than  ben  ia  when  she  speaks  by  her  herald  cuckoo; 

Cuckoob  and  wkoot  and  cucIkoo  ! 

We  have  drank  of  thewine-eup-^who  has  not?— in  mirA, 
And  bdieved  nothing  like  It  is  fbund  upon  earth. 
But  that  draught  would  be  bitter  and  dark,  if  ye  knew 
The  rich  cup  which  she  vends  by  her  Hebe  cuckoo ; 

.  CudMM^  fnd  cwkoob  wid  cufkoo !  < 


» 
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Wc  fanre  md  the  nre  books  «r  Uw 
And  pcrvimee  tonekod  tlMir  wwd  that 

to  gold; 
Bot  tiMir  tomco  and  tiMir  i^cUo  an  M  old  tUofP  to 

When  lair  Naturo'i  are  ibown  by  her  cnroy  cockoo; 

CaduMH  and  cuduMi^  apdmriraa? 

Woniaii't  lor^t  not  Ilka  ben  ;r-nMf  wiai  mafcea  Of  gay. 

But,  Uka  beauty,  tt  laada  the  para  boaom  aetimy ; 

Fly  them  botb-tear  your  Tolnmin    your  ipeO«  *«*  *» 

two^ 
And  woo  Natura,  and  ilnjf  with  her  ehooting  cuckoor- 

Cof&oo^  and  cadcoo^  and  cuckoo ! 


aay  cnat  morit  in 

a  bad  «ine 

that  tbemttunonor 


Cor  it.    lUtthows  and 


UTKRAEY  CHITCHAT  AND  VARICTIBS. 


WavadefiCand  that  Uemn  LoDgmaa  aad  Co.  are  ptepaihic  for 
flpeedy  publicadoo,  ainonc  other  works,— Samoee  on  ruiam  Sob- 
iZ,bf  the  Rev.  lUlph  Wardtow.  D.D.,-A  Sjrrtem  of  Sttx^fy.  by 
Joha  Burw,  M.D.,  Reghif  Protowr  of  Surftrr  In  the  UDtrmity  of 
OleMow^A  Precdeal  Tiaetiee  oo  the  DiMMei  of  the  Eye,  by  Wit 
llMHiuMkeDele.  LeelBfer  OB  the  Eye  ia  the  Uaiveriity  of  Gla^gow^ 

•ad  leolor  Sargeoa  to  the  Otefgow  Eye  Inllrmery,— Beetrioe,  a  Tele 

founded  oo  Fectfc  by  Mrs  Hofleiid,-The  Vmetlen  Biaede^  and 

other  Poeme,  by  L.B.L.,  ice.  dte.  ...-.^ 

lllrw  Mehommed  Itaahim,  a  Penlao  featleiBaB  iwMent  hi  Eaf- 

liad,  wholeattaehed  tothe  Eatt-India Oolkge,  toemptoycd.  end 
hMinadeeoBeklerablepragreei,  to  tnatletinc  Herodotue  from  the 
Bnglbh  lato  Penleat— thm  the  earlleM  aoeounti  of  hie  eotintry 
whldi  Europe  reoelved.  aad  of  the  dyoerty  which  wae  overthrown 
by  Alesaader,  U.  alter  a  h^M  of  twenty-two  centuriefl,  likdy  to  be 
iatrodueed  to  the  prateht  tohaUteato  of  that  eountry  to  their  rena- 

avbv  tongue* 

One  of  the  moet  intereettog  works  Utely  puWWhed  to  Paris  is  the 
••  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  8t  Simon.**  It  comprehends  the  history 
of  the  eharectar  of  Louis  XIV.  end  his  mistreaiest  and  some  very 
curious  details  lelatlng  to  the  Revolution  of  1688. 

Roehefoueeuld's  Maalms  have  been  translated  toto  modem  Greek, 
aad  published  with  an  English  version. 

A  French  and  AraWc  Dictionary  Is  about  to  be  published,  which 
win  be  exceedingly  useAtl  lo  ell  Europeans  travelling  In  the  Eest 

8ia  Htm  raaav  Davy.— Private  letters  have  rraohcd  thU  country, 
•ndoondng  the  death  of  ibU  eminent  man,  who  expired  at  Geneva,  on 
the  tOth  of  May,  after  a  lingering  lUnese.  Soleoce  and  Great  Britata 
have  thus  lost  one  of  their  brightest  ornaments. 

FaaNCH  LAWouAoa^Wehad  much  pleasure  to  attending,  on 
Saturday  and  Monday  last,  the  examination  of  the  pupils  of  Mr  Es- 
plnasse,  one  of  the  most  sucoessAil  French  teachers  now  lesidcnt  to 
Edinburgh.  The  rooms  were,  on  both  days,  crowded  with  a  fashion- 
able  assemblage  of  ladles  and  gcnUemen,  who  must  have  been  equal- 
ly pleased  with  the  proficiency  which  the  pupils  evtoced  to  reading, 
tiantUtlng.  wrlUng,  and  speaktog  French,  and  with  the  enthusiasm 
-  and  eemestness  of  the  teecher.  There  was  evldenUy  no  ooUuslon 
between  the  two  parUes  j-the  whole  was  an  Intellectual  dUplay  of  a 
very  Interesting  and  dellghtfyil  kind. 

FaANca.— We  hesrtily  lecommend  to  our  rteden  a  new  deecrlp- 
tlve  noed-book  of  France.  Just  published  by  Samuel  UIgh.  It  con- 
tains an  account  of  all  the  post-roads,  cross-roads,  cities  and  towns, 
bathlng-plarea,  natural  curiosities,  rivets,  canals,  modes  of  travel- 
ing, dll'gences,  packets.  Inns,  expense  of  living,  coins,  pessports, 
weights  andmeacuroi,  together  with  an  excelUnt  map  and  plana  of 
several  of  the  principal  towne.  It  le  a  work  which  every  English- 
man who  crosses  the  Channel  ought  to  take  with  him. 

Tna  lata  or  Maw.— We  have  read  with  much  pleasure  a  little 
wo«k.  recently  published.  enUOed,  "  Sketches  of  thb  Isle  of  Man,  by 
a  Tourist.**  Ii  Is  ftom  the  pen  of  Mr  Bennet,  Editor  of  the  Olevew 
rttt  PrnA  and  dees  him  much  credit  Whoever  bends  his  excur- 
sive steps.  In  these  blue  and  sunny  days,  to  the  Kingdooa  of  Manx, 
will  do  well  to  provide  himself  with  a  copy  of  the  ••  Sketches." 
This  may  be  sH  down  as  a  puff  eollataral  i  but  It  is  not,  any  more 
than  praisli«  a  hook  which  daierves  to  be  praised  Is  a  puS 

Taa  Mooaaif  ATHaHa.-We  observe  that  ourorMIH  dtfaalla- 
raja  are  again  beginning  to  '*  agltateT  regarding  the  Improvements  of 
XdlnbuTih.  MrGouTlayhaadoaeusthetevottrtosendttsaeopyof 
hli  •«  Plans,"  whieh.  we  thtek,  contains  some  very  sensible  remarks  i 
Imtaa  we  shall  probably  have  soaaethlag  to  say  mora  at  length  upon 
thesttl^ect  sooB.  weshaU  not  it  pnseat  enter  toto  the  queatioB  of 
their niperlority or iatelorlty to thoeeahcady suggested.  Oaethtog 
we  aiw  clear  of,  that,  seeing  the  gross  bluaden,  to  petot  of  tasto,  some 
of  our  juntoa  of  wise  men  have  already  made,  the  pubUe  sImmM  took 
well  la  It  bilBn  Ihty  altow  aay  daeMi4  Mepe  to  be  token. 


by  native 
fiDBiBsnea  want  oil  wcDeaoaB^  bntwooonot 

Itismidtbaithe 
both  at  Draiy  Lease  aad  Covot 
both  cetaUishnMats  wiO  ftad 

say  that  w«  lefret  this,  as  we  hope  it  will  tcoefa 
the  psopciety  of  sedodi^  to  ooe4bnrth  or  fifth,  the 
gant  adaries  now  paid  to  lead  mf  performers.  Laporte,  die 
oi  the  Italian  Opcia,  Is  believed  to  have  ~ 
fartanate,  0MMighhe  hos  had  a  hard  |n 
Yalea,attheAdeiphi,havemadeiheaKiBt  sMeeasAilMti  AedcT'e 
also  is  doing  wdl;  bnt  the  Sumy,  Sadler's  Wells,  end  the  Cotranr. 
have  not  been  very  proepeious.— Liston  has  been  engaged  for  the 
Haymarfcet,  whidi  is  to  open  Inmiedhitdy,  at  £fO  per  night,—* 
shameAU  earn  to  be  pekl  by  a  small  sommer  theatre.— It  is 
ed  to  Parle  that  Miss  Smiihean  is  about  to  be  narried  toi 
It  ie  the  best  thtog  she  eould  dkv—Miss  L  Patoa 
ei«i«cmc»t  at  the  Liverpooll  beetle  on  Monday  loat.  She 
ptoyod  LrflMe  tUr^  to  the  *«  BeHti^s  Stratsgera,"  to  Vandenhoff 'h 
DorlcoMrti— Miss  Kooto,  who  is  about  to  leave  the  stage,  to  eoodu- 
dinf  her  thfffTV*'  career,  by  a  diort  engegement  in  Plymoutli — ^her 
netive  town.— Keaa  is  now  at  his  ooantry  reridenee  to  Rothaay.  and 
we  era  glad  to  undentand  ha  is  modi  rrinstofert  to  heelth.  He  will 
do  US  a  perscnel  favour  if  he  wiUperfsirm  a  wcekor  ten  daya  here  at 
hkfiist  convenieoee.>-Ceradori's  Poify,  on  Satnrday  last,  was,  as  we 
anticipaled,  one  of  the  most  brllUaot  things  we  have  seen  on  thie 
stege.  She  is  to  repeat  the  perfbrmanoe  this  evcntng-'-DcnhaaB  takes 
his  benefit  on  Tueeday,  and  deserves  to  have  a  good  ooew  HepUys 
Fif^faliie.  whieh  isaboldatteoipt.  but  he  will  doit  weU^We  are  glad 
to  undentand  that  anew  dramatic  piece,  written  bya  Uterary  gentle- 
man of  some  eminence  In  this  dty,  has  been  read  to  theGteea-Roora, 
and  Is  to  be  brought  out  soon.  It  is  entitled  '*  WUtte  Amiatrong, 
or  Durie  in  Durance ;"— the  principal  parts  to  be  soppovtod  by 
Messrs  Munay,  Mackay,  and  Dcnham.  The  plot  ie  founded  on  an  ia- 
tereeting  anecdote  told  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  to  his  **  Minstrelsy  of  the 
Scottish  Border."  We  are  well  pleased  to  see  some  of  our  own  lit.  rair 
characters  thus  rallylag  round  our  own  national  Theatre,  in  wlueh 
honourable  ambition.  It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  fidr  au- 
thoreis  of"  AtoyseT*  led  the  way.—OLD  Caaaaaoa  informs  us,  tint 
he  propoeee  making  a  few  remarks  on  the  present  st^te  of  the  EjIo- 
burgh  Company  next  Saturday.— The  Caledonian  Theatre  opens  to* 
night  under  a  new  Maneger— Mr  Bass,  of  the  Dundee  and  Montrose 
Thcetres  t —we  shall  Inform  our  readers  what  we  thhik  of  his  arrange* 
meats  to  our  next. 


Weekly  List  or  PERrokMAVCEs. 

June  6 — 12. 
Tke  Beggiar**  Opera,  ^  Charles  XII. 
Speed  the  PloagA,  The  Mogrd  Tak,  ^  Amateurs    and 
Actors.  . 
TuBB.    MkHOght  Hour,  a  Concert,  ^  Modem  Annpus. 
Wao.     8t  Ronan's  WOL,  ^  Gay  Jfannfriag* 
Tauaa.  Isabella,  ^Ivmnhoe, 
Fai.       GUderojf,  The  Mogul  Talc,  4  Geerge  Hniof. 


Sat. 
Moa« 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Taa  aUe  Article  by  the  Author  of  *'  Ansler  Feir,"  will  appear 
next  Satoiday. 

Mr  Brydsonli  verses  shall  have  e  place  soon.— We  are  abliged  to 
poetpone  several  Intereettog  poetical  articlea  which  are  to  types.— We 
reserve  Dr  GlUcsple^s  amusinir  anecdote  for  the  next  appenimnee  of 
the  *<  Editor  In  his  slippers."— We  have  to  request  of  the  Editor  of 
e  Newspaper  north  of  the  Forth,  when  he  ^vouxs  us  by  oopym<  m- 
to  his  columns  ertides  communicated  to  the  LiraaARY  Jouaw al 
by  Dr  GUlcsple,  or  any  other  person  of  eminence  lo  acknowledge 
the  source  ftom  which  they  ere  taken,  as  his  not  6uia^  so  may  be 
fully  es  disagreeable  to  our  correspondente  es  to  ouiedves.— We  caa- 
not  at  present  find  room  for  a  notice  of  the  last  number  of  the  JfoMM' 
(y  Jfefoiac^-'There  la  oonslderefale  promise  to  the  veraes  *'  To 
F— y  ;**  and  likewise  In  the  Llaes  by  «•  Edwin." 

The  author  eg  ear  of  the  ertides  to  tody's  Number  wOl  pcr« 
ndaattal  wa  have  been  under  Oieneeessityorcnrtailtoglt  toadapt 
ittooor  limits }  but  we  have  no  totenttoo  of  abridging  the  other  able 
eommunioation  with  which  he  has  Ikvowad  as. 

••R.C'kitofonned  that  we  cannot  poasitly  give  a  plaea  to  docu- 
ments conaecfed  with  Mr  Qel^  whieh  originally  appearcdto  a  Liver- 
pool Newspaper. 

We  6beerve  that  a  writer  to  the  IRseU^  JeanMf  has  mlapfBDsheBd. 

ed  the  taaour  of  oar  reeaarks  on  ntca]n*e  Criminal  Trials,  reviewed 
taoarleat  We  did  not  eompiato  of  the  paadty  of  materials  to  that 
walk,  but  of  the  Editor  hating,  to  a  aeitota  axient.  naitoelad  to  ar* 

toiha 
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LITERARY  CRITICISM. 


ne  Five  Niffhis  of  St  ABnau.  In  three  Tolumes.  Edin- 
burgh.     William  Bbckwood.     1829. 

This  is  a  romance  from  the  pen  of  Mr  Mudford,  who 
vu  fdHT  a  oonaideraUe  period  editor  of  the  London  Courier. 
We  hare  read  the  book  with  some  attention,  and  we  re- 
gret to  saf  that  our  Terdict  coneeming  it  cannot  be  a  &- 
TOBFsble  one. 

The  plot  or  machinery  upon  which  the  romance  is 
founded  is  simple  enough.  Two  persons,  of  the  name  of 
P^TereQ  and  Clayton,  returning  home  one  night  to  the 
town  of  St  Albans,  where  they  lire,  observe  an  old  abbey 
in  the  ndghbourbood  supematurally  illuminated.  Next 
day  they  inform  thtir  feUow-townsmen  of  what  they  had 
seen;  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  rert  of  the  inhabit- 
vaUf  they  dctemaine  to  watch  that  night  for  the  recur- 
RDce  of  the  phenomenon.  The  phenomenon  not  only 
tiikes  place,  but  la  accompanied  with  still  more  extraordi- 
nary appearances  than  on  the  preceding  erening.  This 
indiicea  twdTe  of  the  bravest  citizens  of  St  Albans  to 
Arm  themselves  into  an  association,  for  the  purpose  of 
witching  in  the  Abbey,  till  they  have  discovered  the 
caoae  of  these  fearful  portents.  Their  watch  is  held  for 
fire  nights,  in  the  course  of  which  innumerable  horrible 
and  supernatural  events  occur ;  and  with  a  detailed  ac- 
^Qvnt  of  these  the  three  volumes  are  entirely  occupied. 
By  fortitude  and  perseverance  the  powers  of  darkness  are 
at  last  overoome  ;  and,  in  conclusion,  a  very  ridiculous 
and  UBSBlis&ctory  explanation  is  given  of  the  cause  which 
tndueed  the  goblins  and  malicious  spirits  to  fix  upon  St 
Albans  as  the  scene  of  their  nocturnal  reveli. 

It  will  thns  be  perceived  that  the  author,  avoidlog  all 
the  unial  subaidlaries  of  romance,  wishes  to  rest  the  in- 
tcRst  and  aooeess  of  his  work  solely  upon  its  unintsr- 
v^^^  Appeal  to  the  superstitions  feelings  of  our  natures 
Bat  he  has  undertaken  to  handle  a  weapon,  with  the 
node  of  ostng  which  he  is  very  imperfectly  acquainted. 
In  the  first  place,  the  very  assumption  upon  which  the 
whole  book  proceeds,  is,  in  these  days,  much  more  calcu- 
^>ted  to  excite  mirth  than  to  create  awe.  It  stoutly  sets 
«it  with  the  tangible  introduction  of  devils  and  "  demo- 
f^iwua  dire,**  and  leaves  the  reader  no  hope  that  towards 
the  conclusion  of  the  third  volume  a  long  string  of  mya- 
^ous  circumstances  will  be  satis&ctorily  cleared  up,  and 
shown  to  have  been  nothing  counter  to  the  established 
^ws  which  regulate  the  material  universe.  Before  we 
"*^c  proceeded  six  pages,  we  find  that  we  must,  with  our 
anther,  cot  the  caUe  of  reason,  and  drift  away  on  the 
wiideat  tide  of  imagination.  To  get  at  all  interested  in 
^  woric,  we  must  be  content  to  believe,  not  only  that 
^Qpenotoral  appearances  are  possible,  but  that  the  earth, 
^  nir,  sod  ti]«  sea,  are,  in  reality,  peopled  with  beings  of 
*  nature  dUfierent  from  our  own,  with  whom  we  are 
hraoght  into  immediate  contact,  and,  as  it  were^  rendered 
houlitr.  In  the  next  place,,  besides  the  absence  ab  initio 
^ntt  ihdi,  (one  of  the  great  enginea of  superstition,)  and 
^  ^onaeqiaMit  certainty  that  what  appear  to  be  goblins 


are  goblins,  we  have  so  minute  an  account  of  their  hideous 
sayings  and  doings,  that  terror  is,  for  the  moat  part, 
merged  either  in  disgust  or  amusement.  Mr  Mudford 
seems  to  be  profoundly  ignorant  that  there  is  but  one  step 
between  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous.  Having  supped 
full  of  horrors,  he  seems  anxious  to  treat  his  readers  to  a 
similar  banquet,  simply  by  crowding  together  all  the  loath- 
some and  fhntastic  images  which  ever  came,  in  the  shape 
of  nightmare  or  stifling  dreams,  to  the  unhappy  wretch 
who  has  eat  at  supper  seven  or  eight  pounds  of  ymk 
sausages,  and  an  unweighed  quantity  of  toasted  cheese. 

Do  not  let  us  he  mistaken.     We  are  perfectly  willing 
to  admit  that  considerable  genius  may  be  shown  in  sue^ 
eessfully  grouping  together  a  number  of  strange  and  gr«v 
tesque  images,  whether  of  heaven  or  of  earth  ;  but  if  the 
leading  object  be  to  excite  terror,  no  little  caution  and  de- 
licacy will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  keep  this  grouping 
within  proper  bounds,  and  likely  to  produce  the  end  in 
view.     A  very  good  illustration  of  what  we  mean  may 
be  had  by  contrasting  the  TemptaHon  of  St  Aniktm^,  as 
painted  by  Teniers,  with  the  same  sul^ect  as  treated  by 
several  Italian  artists.     The  latter  commonly  represent 
the  saint  in  a  dark  cave,  through  whidi  the  surronnding 
horrors  glimmer  dimly  upon  the  eye,  stimulating,  but  not 
satiating,  the  imagination ;  whereas  the  former  brings 
every  thing  into  view  with  the  moat  laborious  minute- 
ness, and  fills  his  picture  with  shapes  of  nnfJwtp  bird% 
loathaooae  baasls,  crawling  reptiles,  and  all  the  similav 
disagreeahfea  of  a  vhrid,  perhaps,  but  certainly  a  far  lest 
poetical  fkncy.     The  consequence  is,  that,  in  the  first 
case,  we  sympathlie  with  the  undefined  terror  of  St  An* 
thony's  situation,  and  In  the  other,  wish  only  for  a  good 
sword  or  sturdy  stick  to  drive  the  four-feetcd  abomina* 
tioBs  away.     In  the  same  manner,  in  fiedtlous  oompoel- 
tion,  there  is  a  certain  boundary,  past  which  terror  changes 
into  dfafQst     None  b«t  a  man  of  eeane  fadings  wvuld, 
for  a  ninmif,  suppose  that  a  full,  true,  and  particular 
aeoaimt  of  a  vaw-head-and-bloody-lMmcs  was  neaiiy  se 
spirit-stirring  as  ane  or  two  mysterious  and  indistinct 
hints  of  some  nndesaribed  horror.     Mr   Mudfbrd  en« 
tirdy  overlooks  this  fundamental  law  in  the  use  of  the 
terrible  in  composition ;  and  he  has  been  pleased,  there* 
fore,  to  present  us  with  a  tissue  of  descriptions,  much 
more  calculated  to  turn  our  stomach  than  to  fieeze  our 
blood. 

It  would  be  unfidr  to  make  this  assertion  without 
proving  its  truth ;  and  with  this  view  alone  we  shall  in- 
troduce into  our  pages  a  few  passages,  to  which  we  should 
certainly  never  have  given  a  place  on  any  other  account;. 
We  ne^  only  open  any  one  of  the  three  volumes  to  meet 
with  whole  jHiges  of  coarse  and  loathsome  bombast  like  the 
following : — **  His  flesh  was  one  putrid  mass  of  dissolving 
jelly ;  his  fiaee  livid,  with  here  and  there  broad  bioichea 
of  cadaverous  green ;  bis  features  bore  no  distlng^ilshiible 
resemblance  to  what  had  been  their  character  in  Bfe'; 
while  the  black  mark  round  his  throat,  which  had  been 
observed  in  the  first  instance,  had  eaten  itself,  as  it  were, 
into  a  trench  er  gash  of  fluid  corruption."*  Or  again, — 
"  This  imp  of  Acheron  dwelt  in  a  cave  or  den,  a  mile  be- 
yond the  city,  whose  entrance  was  guarded  by  a  monster, 
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engendered,  as  it  was  nsAd,  by  Us  necromantic  art,  from 
the  seed  of  the  serpent,  cast  into  the  seething  blood  of  in- 
fants (the  first-born  of  their  parents)  during  an  eclipse 
of  tiie  moon ;  and  Icept  boiling  for  nine  times  nine  hours, 
by  A  fire  fed  with  maidens*  eyes.**  Or  again, — **  Pere- 
rell  stood,  for  a  moment,  gazing  on  the  shocldng  object 
that  lay  before  him.  The  eyes  were  staring — ^the  fea- 
tures distorted,  and  smeared  with  blood — ^the  wound  ga- 
ping; but  the  sun  shone  brightly — all  nature  smiled 
around — while  a  bloated  toad,  unscared  by  the  presence 
of  Peverell,  was  dabbling  in,  and  sucking  up,  the  clotted 
lumps  that  lay  congealed  upon  the  ground.'*  Or  again, 
'—"If  any  nelglibouring  farmer,  or  his  wife,  siclcened,  it 
was  becaose  tiki  hag  Margery  had  stuck  a  heart  of  wax 
.full  of  magic  needles ;  or  iiad  made  an  exact  image  of  the 
sick  person,  in  waac»  and  roasted  it  before  a  slow  fire ; 
the  marrow  of  tlie  suffarer  melting  away,  drop  by  drop, 
as  tlie  image  itself  dissolTed.*'  Or  again, — *'  Some  hu- 
man bones,  a  skull,  and  what  seemed  to  be  the  body  of  a 
new-bom  infknt,  with  the  dried  skin  of  a  water-snake 
coiled  tightly  round  its  neck,  and  two  glow-worms  shi- 
ning in  the  sockets  instead  of  eyes,  stood  on  a  table,  in  a 
dark  comer,  near  the  fire-plaoe.  In  the  opposite  comer 
was  a  brood  of  enormous  rats,  weltering  in  blood,  which 
was  contained  in  a  braxen  cauldron.** 

These  examples  would  probably  be  enough  to  proTe 
that,  in  this  particular  style  of  writing,  the  '*  Fiye  Nights 
of  St  Allmns**  will  not  yield  to  the  most  consummate 
trash  that  ever  issued  from  the  Minerva  Fk-ess ;  but  as  the 
charge  we  make  is  a  serious  one,  we  must,  however  re- 
luctantly, add  a  specimen  or  two  additionaL  The  whole 
scene  in  the  witdi  Margnry*s  cottage,  which  occupies  a 
prominent  part  in  tlie  second  Tolume,  is  in  the  highest 
degree  disgusting,  and  almost  unfit  to  be  read  by  persons 
possessing  minds  of  the  most  common  dqjjee  of  refine- 
ment. Here  is  one  short  sample  of  it : — **  There  stood 
a  coffin,  not  a  span  long,  with  the  untimely  yielded 
burden  of  an  abortive  womb  in  it ;  and  dose  by  its 
side  the  delicate  white  pap  of  the  dead  mother,  seem- 
ingly fresh  severed  from  the  body.  A  knife,  crusted 
with  blood,  was  fitted  into  the  throat  it  had  cut,  which 
lay,  still  dripping,  in  the  heUish  circle.  There,  too,  was 
a  cadaverous  heart,  half  gnawed  away,  as  if  it  had  been 
tossed  for  food  td  the  blood- weltered  rats.  A  grey  scalp, 
with  the  slcdeton  fingers  of  a  clenched  hand,  tugging  at 
the  thinly-scattered  hairs,  was  beside  it ;  and  Helen  fan- 
cied it  might  have  belonged  to  some  despairing  wretch, 
who  had  died  blaspheming !  Between  these  horrible  o1>- 
Jects,  burned  low,  red  flames,  issuing  from  human  fat  and 
flesh,  and  emitting  a  most  noisome  smelL**  What  can 
any  one  think  of  the  taste  and  dispositions  of  the  ex-edi- 
tor of  the  Courier,  who  allows  himself  to  gloat  over  such 
descriptions  as  these  ?  The  story  of  Alice  Gray,  the  mid- 
vrife,  is,  if  possible,  (and  one  would  think  it  barely  possi- 
ble,) sttn  wofM.  Here  is  a  brief  sample  of  this  most 
amiable  episode  :-^'<  The  maddened  hasband,  and  self- 
denjring  fitther,  with  the  look  and  gesture  of  a  demon, 
cast  thb  innocent  babe  upon  the  biasing  fire,  and  then 
heaped  upon  it  the  buming  embers !  Its  screams  were 
loud  and  terrific !  The  noise  of  its  crackling  flesh,  as  It 
shrivdled  up  in  the  fierce  flames,  could  be  distinctly 
heard  !**  These  are  not  accidental  passages,  for  we  could, 
with  equal  ease,  quote  pages  of  similar  stuiF.  As  the 
main  horrors  of  the  book  are  connected  with  the  Abbey 
of  St  Albans,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  one  short  specimen 
of  what  these  honors  are.  On  one  of  the  nights  that 
Peverell  and  his  companions  went  to  watch,  the  follow- 
ing is  a  short  view  of  the  exterior  of  the  Abbey : 

"  As  they  approached  the  Abbey,  the  voices  were  re- 
doubled. Monstrous  shadows  reared  thsmsdves  in  threat- 
ening attitudes  along  the  walla— the  bell  tolled,  and  its  beat 
was  Uke  the  roaring  of  cannon—purple  and  sulphureous 
flames  seemed  to  bunt  from  the  windows— the  earth  trem- 
liled  beneath  their  feet  the  rushing  winds  blew  from  every 
quarter  of  the  heavens :— biasing  meteors  flashed  across  the 

*  -Qid  sky— fiery  hail  fell  before  them  at  each  step^  as  If 


to  drive  them  back— corpse-like  faces  grinned  and  chattered 
around  them— unseen,  icy  hands  dasped  tibeirs— night- 
ravens  shrieked:  toads  croaked,  and  adders  hissed:  the 
ground  was  strewed  with  loathsoihe  reptiles  of  all  kinds : 
low,  mourning  voices  smote  their  ears,  crying,  '  Beware ! 
beware!'  and  a  fiut-swelliug  river  of  blood  seemed  to  ex- 
hale from  the  earth,  like  a  moat,  before  the  doors  of  the 
Abbey!" 

The  sketch  of  the  interior,  which  follows  immediately 
afterwards,  is  stiU  more  delightful : 

«  The  interior  was  lighted,  if  Ught  it  could  be  called,  with 
that  kind  of  dusky  gloom  which  is  shed  over  every  object 
by  the  descending  shadows  of  evening.  Tlie  eye  could  dis- 
tinguish neither  the  height,  nor  the  length,  nor  the  breaddk 
of  the  aisles.  But  pale  phantoms,  in  shrouds  and  winding- 
sheets,  and  in  every  sta^  almost  of  mortal  decay,  were  visi- 
ble. Some  looked  as  it  life  had  just  departed— others  with 
that  green  an^  yellow  hue,  as  if  they  had  not  lain  in  the 
earth  a  wedc— some  showed  indpient  rottennesi,  in  the  loss 
of  lios,  and  eyes,  and  cheelts— otlien,  with  the  features  dis- 
solving into  putrid  liqueftctioo— some  were  brushing  away 
the  worms  tnat  crawled  out  of  thdr  ears  and  mouth-— and 
some,  more  horrible  still,  seemed  to  drees  up  their  dry, 
fleshless  bones.  In  the  living  characters  of  thought  and  pas- 
sion !  On  every  side  these  hideous  spectm  were  seen, 
sweeping  dowiv  along  in  the  air,  or  gliding  upon  the 
ground,  or  stalldng  backward  and  fbrwvd  with  nolseleas 
motion.  Sometimes  they  would  bring  their  pestiferous 
faces  dose^  and  their  smell  was  of  corruption  ;  but  if  the 
uplifted  hand  was  raised  to  pat  them  back,  it  passed  through 
mere  vacancy. 

We  doubt  not  our  readers  think  that  we  have  now  fa- 
voured  them  with  a  sufildent  number  of  extracts ;  but 
there  is  one  other  we  beg  to  recommend  to  their  atten- 
tion, as  peculiarly  characteristic  of  Mr  Mudford*s  style. 
We  shall  entitle  it 

▲V  UrCAVTATIOV  SCKWC 

**  Mareery  now  laid  hersdf  flat  down,  with  her  month 
dose  to  the  ground,  and  remained  in  that  poslUon  for  se- 
veral minntM,  writhing  her  limbs  and  pronouncing  strange 
words.     Sometimes  she  was  still  and  motionless. 

«She  arose.    'Her  look  was  angry.     'Inhere  Is  some 

Eower  near,  or  at  work,*  said  she^  *  which  he  dreads.     I 
card  his  groan  in  the  centre  of  the  earth.* 

"  Helen  remembered  the  signet,  and  felt  it  dip  her  finger 
with  a  burning  pressure. 

**  <  I  will  tear  him  up,*  she  continued,  stamping  her  foot 
violently,  *  though  his  yells  af&igbt  the  dead,  and  drive  back 
the  moon  from  her  path  in  the  heavens !  I  am  strong  enough 
for  that* 

**  She  threw  her  crutch  upon  the  ground,  and  exclaimed, 
'Unfold  thysdf!* 

**  Hdeu  gazed  with  mute  terror,  as  she  saw  the  crutch 
heave^  and  swell,  and  enlarge  itsdf,  till  it  gradually  assumed 
the  shape  of  an  enormous  buck  serpent,  curling  and  waving 
about  in  massy  folds. 

"'Suck  me  one  drachm  of  Uood!'  continued  the  hag, 
uncovering  her  withered  neck,  and  dragging  out  a  shrivel- 
led breast. 

'*  The  reptile  coiled  itsdf  round  her  body  with  a  hissing 
noise,  and  its  eyes  gleaming  like  two  rubies,  Helen  shud- 
dered ;  and  the  hag  herself  screamed,  when  the  serpent 
darted  its  forked  tongue  into  her  nipple ! 

« <  Bravdv  done  !*  she  exchiimed.  <  Hdd  it  till  I  bid 
thee;  and  then  void  it,  drop  by  drop,  In  the  cauldron  ! 
£ach  charmed  drop  is  able  to  conibund  the  dements,  and 
make  turreted  castles  rock  to  thdr  foundations  ia  the  sud- 
den tempest.  But  it  must  fidl  on  the  predous  svrup  made 
of  child*s  grease,  melted  by  a  Uue  fire,  kindled  with  lizard's 
brains,  or  it  will  not  have  power  to  oompd  Alascon  when 
he  Is  moody.* 

''  She  then  poured  some  of  this '  predous  syrup*  Into  the 
cauldron,  and  walked  to  the  four  oomen  of  the  room,  ex- 
daimlnff, '  I  call  you  from  the  east— I  call  yoa  from  the 
west— 1  call  you  from  the  south— I  call  you  from  the  north  !* 
She  next  stood  in  the  middleof  the  room,  and  wbirledroond 
three  tlmei^  saying  all  the  while,  '  I  call  you  firom  graves, 
from  woodsy  from  fens,  and  from  rocks !  I  call  you  from 
the  deep  river  and  the  stagnant  pool— I  call  vou  from  cbar- 
nd  houses,  and  the  grave  of  tlie  unbaptized  babe  !* 

*'  Hden  remained  motionless— silent— but  almost  irensied ! 
Her  cheek  was  pale— her  eye  wildly  fidlowing  every  motion 
of  Maigvy— her  body  tremhibig.    The  iiuantation  had 
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■Irauiygone  beyond  ber  acquaintance  witb  such  fearful 
rites ;  and  she  kneir  M&i^ery  was  now  working  by  tre- 
ttendoiislv  powerful  charms— an  exertion  of  her  art  which 
she  shiidaered  to  thinic  was  probablj  required,  in  oonse- 
sueoce  of  that  golden  signet  on  her  nngv.  She  began  to 
(iread,  too,  lest  her  resolution  should  lie  subdued  by  &t  in- 
temity  of  ber  excited  fiselingB.  Once  or  twice  it  required 
sU  the  command  die  could  still  exercise  over  herself  to  re- 
firain  from  giving  utterance  to  ber  agony  of  mind,  though 
she  knew  a  single  word  from  her,  even  a  half-stifled  excub- 
mation,  irould  destrov  the  whole. 

*<  The  hag  now  baae  the  sentent  give  the  charmed  blood, 
drop  by  drop ;  and  no  sooner  had  the  gorged  ereatun^  rear- 
ing its  wreathed  neelc,  diaUIled  the  warm  me  from  its  open- 
ing jaws,  than  Helen's  can  were  assailed  by  the  most  dis- 
mal watlings^  and  by  deep  hoUow  groans  frvm  beneath  her 
feet.  The  walls  shook— we  earth  trembled— the  loathsome 
olgeeta  which  formed  the  circb  leaped  and  dsAoed  lUwut— 
skulls  rattled  against  skulls— the  iron  teeth  chattered— -the 
low  red  flames,  issuing  frvm  the  unhallowed  human  fat 
and  flesh,  Uaxed  like  torches-^the  thunder  pealed  and  the 
blue  lightning  flashed— and  there  were  loud  howling  and 
soneambig,  as  if  the  place  were  fiUed  with  ravening  wolves 
and  fiunisbed  eagleiL 

"In  the  midirt  of  this  wild  tumult  of  unearthly  noises, 
the  voice  of  Margery  was  heard  crying  aloud,  '  Arise,  Alas- 
een  \  AJascon,  arise !  Ascend,  mighty  Spirit  of  the  fu- 
ture!'- 

Q&e,  Jam  talis  !  From  beginning  to  end,  this  book 
seems  to  ns  an  outrage  upon  common  sense,  and  common 
decency.  There  is  a  certain  degree  of  rude  strength  in 
some  of  the  conceptions,  but  it  is  a  strength  more  befit- 
ting a  butcher  in  the  shambles,  than  a  Christian  knigbt 
at  t3t  or  tournament.  Besides,  all  the  horrors  are  gra- 
tuitous to  a  most  unjustifiable  degree ; — they  answer  no 
end, — they  elucidate  no  wcret, — ^they  point  no  moral. 
They  are  a  mouldering  heap  of  cross  bones,  which  ought 
to  be  buried  again  in  the  charnel-house,  from  which  they 
have  been  aacril^ously  dug. 


A»  ExperimaUal  Enquiry  into  the  Laws  which  regulate 
ike  Phenomena  of  Organic  and  Animal  Life,  By  George 
Calvert  Holland,  M.D.,  Bachelor  of  Letters  of  the 
University  of  Paris,  formerly  senior  President  of  the 
Hunterian  Medical  Society,  and  President  of  the  Royal 
I^ysical  Society  of  Edinburgh.  Edinburgh.  Mac- 
lachlan  and  Stewart.     1829.     Pp.  466.     Svo. 

Thk  study  of  Physiology  is  commonly  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  branches  essential  to 
Science ;  yet  it  embraces  so  many  snl^ects  of  an 
intercating  nature,  that  they  require  only  to  be  stripped 
of  the  tedmiealities  with  which  they  are  often  oliscured, 
to  oonunaad  general  attention,  and  be  appreciated  by  the 
more  popular  class  of  readers.  The  voyager,  who^  in 
trsveninf  the  wide  ooean,  is  the  first  to  discover  some 
pRvioQsly  unknown  island ;  <»*  the  astronomert  who  first 
pereeivea  and  demonstrates  tlie  existence  of  some  new  and 
distant  planet,  it  not  entitled  to  more  credit  and  praise 
from  hia  lidlow-ereatures,  than  he  who  is  the  first  to  dis- 
close assne  new  and  important  truth,  prevailing  aa  an 
established  law  throughout  the  animal  economy.  To 
enter  the  fields  of  science  with  an  ardent  and  anxious 
niud, — to  explore  their  hitherto  untrodden  paths  with 
unwearied  aasidnlty  and  zeal,  will  almost  guarantee  some 
degree  of  sacoess  to  every  enquirer ;  for  so  much  has  yet 
to  be  accomplished,  and  there  remain  so  many  truths  that 
have  even  yet  escaped  our  investigation,  that  none  need 
despair  of  iritimately  triumphing  over,  difficulties,  and 
making  diseoireries  that  may  still  be  of.  essential  benefit 
to  mankind.  The  experimental  philosopher  cannot-  fail 
to  fed  animated  by  this  hope ;  it  is  the  star  at  onoa.to 
guide  and  cheer  him  in  his  progress ;  and  thus  he  n^y 
recoQcile  himself  to  tasks  otherwise  of  a  most  itkat^ 
and  even  painful  description.  But  think  not,  fidr  i»id 
gentle  reader!  that  we  wish  to  inauwii  the  spirit  of 
the  rhams^'hoqae  frwn  ^fotmeaa  Square  to  ^wooiaxfMie 


you ; — we  are  not  aliout  to  describe  the  suflSsrings  of  the 
rabbits,  guinea-pigs,  pigeons,  pigs,  and  chiekeos,  that  have 
frmn  time  to  time  been  gasping  in  ufffeals  mortis  beneath 
the  scalpel  of  the  physiol<^at; — ^we  have  no  desire  at 
this  moment  to  excite  your  symiiathy  with  such  horron, 
and  would  not  disturb  the  summer  serenity  of  yonr 
thoughts  by  one  unpleasing  or  unhallowed  refieetkm.  Our 
present  remarks  are  simply  to  preface  a  notioe  of  a  very 
interesting  and  valuable  work  by  Dr  Holland,  who  has 
devoted  much  time  and  industry  to  physiological  pursuits, 
and  whost  name,  from  the  freshness  of  his  mind,  and  the 
obvious  zeal  of  his  disposition  in  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge, is  likely,  at  no  distmrt  period,  to  rank  very  high  in 
Medical  literature. 

The  limits  which  must  be  prescribed  to  the  present  re- 
view, and  the  circumstance  of  our  Journal  not  aiming  at 
the  discussion  of  controversial  points  in  physiological  and 
medical  science,  must  preclude  us  from  disputing  with 
our  author  many  theoretical  opinions,  on  which  we  are 
inclined  to  differ  from  him.  Our  notice  of  his  work  we 
wbh  to  be  rather  analytical,  than  controversial ;  and  we 
leave  him  and  his  contemp<nraries,  whose  opinions  he  ar- 
raigns, to  discuss  them  more  at  length  in  the  periodicals 
which  are  avowedly  devoted  to  this  sulject.  Dr  Holland*8 
enquiries  refer  principally  to  the  cause  of  animal  heat ;  a 
subject  that  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  most  distin- 
guished physiologists,  and  which  has,  unquestionably,  a 
high  degree  of  interest  attached  to  it  All  animals,  it  is 
known,  have  a  tendency  to  preserve  a  temperature  that 
is  more  or  less  distinct  from  the  medium  wherein  they 
live,  and  which,  in  diseases,  is  ascertained  to  undergo  re- 
markable variations.  In  fever,  the  beat  of  the  body  has 
been  observed  at  107®,  in  tetanus  at  1  lO^*,  and  on  some 
occadons  has  been  said  to  rise  still  higher.  It  manifests 
variety  according  to  age,  season,  and  climate.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr  Edwards  and  Despretz,  it  is  said  to  be  lower 
in  the  young  than  in  the  adult ;  in  infancy,  the  former 
has  remarked  the  temperature  to  be  94^**,  whilst  in  the 
adult  it  varies  from  96^  to  98®.  The  latter  asserts,  that 
whUe  in  birds  It  is  105®  in  winter,  it  is  nearly  111® 
in  summer,  gradually  increasing  in  spring,  and  decrea- 
sing in  autumn.  There  appears,  abo*  to  be  a  remarkable 
difference  in  the  young  of  warm-blooded  animals,  as  to 
their  power  of  producing  heat.  A  guineiv-pig,  soon  after 
birth,  is  able  to  resist  a  low  temperature,  nearly  as  well 
as  an  adult ;  but  kittens  and  puppies,  when  newly  bom, 
lose  their  temperature  rapidly,  when  the  external  heat  is 
artificially  lowered  ;  in  a  fortnight,  however,  they  again 
acquire  the  power  of  evolring  heat.  Those  animals  which 
are  bom  with  their  eyes  open,  can  sustain  themselves  at 
a  given  temperature ;  the  opposite  class  resemble  at  first 
cold-blooded  animals,  and  their  temperature  falls  with 
that  of  the  surrounding  media. 

John  Hunter,  Wilson  Philip,  Crawford,  Edwards, 
Brodie,  and  numerous  other  distinguished  physiologists, 
have  exercised  their  abilities  in  endeavouring  to  explain 
the  source  of  animal  heat ;  and  although  various  inge- 
nious theories  have  been  hazarded,  and  experiments  per- 
fmned,  very  different  opinions  respecting  it  are  still  en- 
tertained. Black  was  the  first  who  regarded  the  respira- 
tory function  as  producing  changes  on  the  inspired  air 
analogous  to  those  of  combustion  ;  and  when  this  resem- 
blance  was  ascertained,  the  lungs,  which  had  formerly 
been  supposed  to  act  in  cooling  the  heart,  were  invested 
by  physiologists  with  the  power  of  jHroducing  animal 
heat.  To  this  it  was  replied,  that  if  the  heat  of  the  body 
radiated  from  the  lungs,  their  temperature  must  be  much 
superior  to  that  of  the  other  organs  of  the  body ; — an  ob- 
Jection  whieh  appeared  at  that  time  of  so  formidable  a 
Kind,  that  .Blftck  did  not,  it  is  said,  attempt  its  refuta- 
tion. LAvoisier  advocated  a  simile  theory,  but  speaks 
of  the  hypothesis  as  being  entirely  his  own,  and  founded 
on  his  own  experiments.  Crawifbrd,  by  numerous  ex- 
periments, carefully  conducted,  became  satisfied  that  ar- 
terial blood  has  a. greater  capacity  for  heal  than  venone 
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Uood ;  and  thence  inferred,  that  the  heat  liberated  in  the 
lunga  instantly  became  latent,  and  thus  formed  an  unob- 
served element  of  arterial  blood  In  its  flow  through  the 
body,  so  that,  at  the  subsequent  conversion  of  arterial  into 
venous  blood  in  the  ca^llaries,  the  quantity  of  heat  be- 
came evolved  and  equalized  tliroughout  the  system.  These 
conclusions  of  Crawford  have  been  ably  contested  by  Drs 
Delaroche,  Berard,  and  Davy,  who,  from. their  experi- 
ments, conclude  that  the  difference  of  cap{bcity4>etween 
the  arterial  and  venous  blood  Is  not  so  considerable  as 
Crawford  represented.     Whether  his  theory,  however, 
be  correct  or  not,  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  prevailing 
opinion,  that  our  temperature  is  dependent  on  respiration, 
and  therefore  on  chemical  changes.     Opposed  to  this,  it 
has  by  some  been  ascribed  to  nervous  energy.     Mr  Bro- 
die,  an  advocate  of  this  opinion,  removed  the  brain  of 
animals,  and  continued  the  respiration  artificially.     The 
usual  chemical  changes  of  the  blood  he  observed  to  con- 
tinue in  the  lungs — ^but  the  temperature  of  the  animal  di- 
minished, and  even  more  rapidly  than  if  the  respiration 
had  not  been  continued.     He  therefore  concluded,  that 
animal  heat  is  dependent  on  nervous  energy,  rather  than 
on  chemical  changes  of  the  blood.      Le   Gallois,   Dr 
Philip,  and  other  physiologists,  by  experimental  investi- 
gations carefully  conducted,  subverted  this  opinion ;  but 
to  detail  further  the  evidence  that  is  recorded  on  this  sub- 
ject, would  fiff  exceed  the  limits  that  could  be  allotted  to 
it  in  our  present  Number.     We  thought  it  necessary, 
however,  to  enter  into  these  preliminary  details,  that 
those  of  our  readers  who  have  not  devoted  time  to  thb 
interesting  enquiry,  may  more  fully  appreciate  the  in- 
vestigations of  the  author  of  the  work  at  present  under 
review. 

Dr  Holland  endeavours  to  prove,  **  that  the  Ner- 
vous System  has  no  influence  whatever  upon  the  gene- 
ration of  animal  heat,  excepting  in  diminishing  or  re- 
tarding those  chemical  changes  on  which  it  depends,  by 
destroying  the  natural  proportions  of  blood  submitted  to 
the  action  of  the  air.**  Our  author  details  a  number  of 
interesting  experiments,  which  appear  to  have  been  very 
carefully  conducted,  and  which  fully  establish  this  opi- 
nion. As  the  machine  used  by  him  in  these  experiments, 
for  inflating  the  lungs  with  air,  during  the  time  he  de- 
stroyed the  brain  and  spiral  cord,  &c  is  an  invention  of 
his  own,  and  obviates  the  objection  of  injecting  cold  air, 
it  deserves  particular  attention.  By  this  simple  contri- 
vance, Dr  Holland  was  enabled  to  perform  a  variety  of 
experiments  on  a  great  number  of  rabbits,  all  of  which 
tended  to  confirm  him  in  the  opinion,  tliat  the  removal  of 
the  brain,  or  spinal  cord,  has  no  influence  whatever  on 
the  apparent  developement  of  animal  heat,  nor  on  the  de- 
gree and  velocity  of  cooling. 

Dr  Holland  proceeds  to  consider  and  refute  the  opi- 
nion of  Dr  Edwards,  to  which  we  have  above  referred, 
tliat  tlie  temperature  of  infants  is  above  that  of  adults; 
and  objects,  with  some  reason  apparently,  to  the  method 
which  Dr  Edwards  adopted  in  taking  the  temperature : 

'<  In  his  experiments,**  says  Dr  Holland, "  the  tbermome- 
ter  was  plaoea  in  tlie  arm^-pU,  There  are  many  olgectioos 
to  this  mode  of  ascertaining  the  degree  of  animal  neat.  The 
part  Is  particularly  sulnect  to  perspiration,  which  may  mo- 
dify very  much  the  results ;  or,  if  the  arm  has  been  removed 
from  the  contact  of  the  body,  it  will  be  cooler  than  usual ; 
or  if  it  has  been  long  applied  to  this,  it  will  be  warmer  at 
one  time  than  another.  These  circumstances  are  of  suffi- 
cient ImportanGe  to  occasion  great  variations  in  the  indica- 
tions of  the  thermometer,  and  oonaeq^ent  fidiacies  in  the 
reasoning.  The  plan  which  I  followeid  appears  to  me  more 
correct.  Mr  Moir,  suigeon-aocouchear  to  the  Lying-in- 
Ho^ital,  Edinburgli,  had  the  kindness  to  allow  me  the  op- 
portunity of  taking  the  temperature  of  infants.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  bodv  Was  at  all  times  indicated  by  the  indi^ 
cations  which  the  tbennometer  gave  in  the  month  when  the 
infant  was  asleep.  To  make  the  instmment  as  delicate  as 
MssiUe,  it  was  dipped,  for  a  moment  before  it  was  employed, 
uilo  a  cup  of  warm  water,  from  5  to  10  dtyees  above  the 
Waimal  heat.    Tlie  bulb  being  thus  slightly  warmed,  did 


not  awake  the  infant  by  its  application,  and  was  made  much 
more  sensible  than  the  most  delicate  thermometer.  The 
same  method  was  in  the  greater  number  of  instances  attend- 
ed to  in  taking  the  temperature  of  adults.**— Pp.  12S-123. 

We  are  then  presented  with  two  Ublea, — the  first  con- 
talning  the  temperature  of  forty  infants,  the  second,  of 
forty  adults ;  and,  in  each  example  that  is  incladed, 
the  age,  number  of  respirations,  and  state  of  the  constitu- 
tion, are  noted.  The  result  of  this  experimaUum  cntetB 
Is,  that  the  medium  temperature  in  the  infants  is  reported 
at  99  degrees — the  medium  temperature  in  the  adults  at 
97}. 

The  author  next  proceeds  to  consider  tlie  manner  in 
which  the  system  is  adapted  to  the  influence  of  cold  ;  and 
afterwards  devotes  several  pages  to  the  torpidity  of  hil>er- 
natlng  animals : 

"  The  subject  of  torpidity  has  engaged  the  talents  of  the 
physi<^ogist  and  naturalist,  and  is  enveloped  in  much^mys- 


to  think  that  the  sulnect  of  torpidity  has  been  investigated 
by  some  with  a  feding  of  this  kind.  The  regularity  with 
which  animals  have  retired  to  their  convenient  resorts,  the 
duration  of  their  repose,  and  the  comparative  vigour  with 
which  they  liave  returned  to  active  life,  are  certainly  occar- 
renoes  that  cannot  be  regarded  by  the  reflecting  mind  with- 
out a  degree  of  wonder  and  admuation.**— P.  161. 

**  Many  theories  have  been  proposed  to  explain  the  canas 
of  torpidity.  Mangili  imagined  that  the  veins  are  largO',  in 
proportion  to  the  arteries,  in  hibematin|[  than  in  other  ani- 
mals. He  supposes,  in  consequence  oi  this  arrangement* 
that  there  is  only  as  much  blood  transmitted  to  the  bratn» 
during  summer,  as  is  necessary  to  excite  that  oigan  to  ac- 
tion. In  winter,  when  the  circulation  is  slow,  the  small 
quantity  of  blood  transmitted  to  the  brain  is  inadequate  to 
produce  the  efiect.  Pallas  observed  the  thymoas  gland,  and 
two  small  glandular  bodies  under  the  throat  and  upper  part 
of  the  thorax,  unusually  large,  florid,  and  vascular,  during 
torpidity.  The  opinion  I  have  brought  forward,  to  account 
for  the  occurrence  of  the  phenomenon— viz.,  that  it  depends 
on  the  character  of  the  external  circtUation,  the  effects  of 
which  modify  the  production  of  animal  heatj  whose  influence 
is  felt,  whether  excited  or  depressed,  by  every  organ  of  the 
body — is  consistent  with  a  variety  of  facts  and  analogiea, 
and  in  harmony  with  every  appearance  which  these  natu- 
rallsto  have  adduced  in  support  of  their  own  view.**— P. 
167. 

We  have  next,  successively,  chapten  on  "the  meana 
by  which  the  system  is  enabled  to  bear  a  temperature  su- 
perior to  that  of  the  body  ;**  on  "  the  influence  of  dis- 
ease in  tlie  production  of  heat  ;*'  on  ^*  the  function  of  the 
eight  pair  of  nerves  ;**  on  '*  the  influence  of  narcotics  on 
the  generation  of  animal  heat  and  the  digestive  powen  ;*' 
on  "  the  causes  which  inflnence  the  action  of  the  heart  ;** 
on  "  palpitation — syncope  ;**  on  "  the  physl<dogy  of  the 
passions  ;'*  on  "  the  nature  of  the  vital  principle  ;*'  on 
<'  sympathy,**  &c. 

Many  of  the  subjects  treated  of  in  this  work  of  Dr  Hoi- 
land*s  are  not  adapted  for  discussion  in  a  general  literary 
miscellany;  nevertheless,  we  have  perused  the  volume 
with  very  considerable  interest.  The  popular  reader  will 
find  in  It  much  that  cannot  fall  both  to  amuse  and  in- 
struct the  mind ;  whilst  it  claims  more  Imperatively  from 
the  man  of  science,  an4  especiaUy  from  medical  men,  a 
more  than  ordinary  attention.  It  is  obviously  the  pro- 
duction of  a  very  able  writer,  who,  in  discussing  the  doc- 
trines of  Hunter,  Wilson  Philip,  Brodie,  &c  has  dis- 
played a  degree  of  logical  acumen  and  strength  of  reason- 
ing, tliat  render  him  worthy  as  an  antagonist  and  com- 
petitor of  all  who  have  preceded  him  in  the  same  interest- 
ing  investigation. 


Walditein,  or  the  Swedes  in  Prague,  From  the  German 
of  Madame  C.  Pichler,  By  J.  D.  Rosenthal.  In 
two  volumes.  Second  Edition.  London.  J.  Rod- 
well,  ^nd  J.  D.  Haas.     1829. 

Wx  have  not  visited  every  comer  of  this  world.     We 
have  not  (any  more  tlmn  Captain  Parry)  reached  tbo 
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Keith  Pole ;  aad«  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  we  nerer 
jH  were  od  the  highest  pinimde  of  Chimboraoo.  Yet, 
kefin  we  imdertook  to  conduct  a  periodical  like  the 
EniincmGH  IdrxaAair  JooawAL,  it  was  natural  that  we 
aboold,  like  Ulyasee,  seek  to  increase  our  experience  of 
ma  sod  their  ways,  by  yisiting  foreign  shores.  It  so 
disneed,  that,  in  the  ooune  of  our  rambles,  we  stumbled 
upon  Bohemia, — a  country  seemingly  set  apart  from  the 
rat  of  nations  by  the  hand  of  Nature.  Bohemia  is  a 
kiad  of  natural  basin.  It  is  sumranded  on  every  side  by 
s  ring  of  mountains,  (to  the  north  by  a  double  belt.)  Tlie 
land  oaks  down  on  every  side,  irom  the  circumference  to 
tile  centre.  Thither  all  the  various  watervoones  find 
their  way,  and  are  drained  off  by  the  broad  Elbe,  which 
hsB  burst  a  course  for  itself  through  those  giant  mountains 
which  separate  Bohemia  from  Sucony. 

It  was  with  a  strange  feeling  that  we  first  set  foot  in 
the  diligence  from  Dr»den  to  Prague,  for  the  purpose  of 
Tiaitiiig  a  country  of  which  we  had  no  more  definite  idea, 
thao  cotdd  be  gathered  from  the  perusal  of  some  thou- 
nnds  of  romances  and  romantic  dramas.  It  was  most 
cmd  tliat  there  was  no  less  commonplace  way  of  visiting 
this  bud  of  Inaccessible  mountains,  dark  forests,  and 
barker  deeds.  The  inns  on  the  road,  too,  although  bad 
moiif  h  to  please  the  veriest  novel  reader,  did  not  Aimish 
u  with  a  single  adventure.  We  have  since  visited  it  in 
a  more  adventnroiis  way ;  but  to  talk  of  that  now  were  to 
mndcr  from  our  sulgect.  We  foimd,  that  although  the 
jngresi  of  arts  has  made  every  coimtry  patent  to  mo- 
dem travelling,  and  spread  a  tiresome  similarity  of  cha- 
ncier over  every  European  nation,  yet  the  Jealous  care  of 
the  Austrian  government  has  been.  In  a  great  measure, 
ncceasful  in  keeping  its  subjects  safe  from  the  contamina- 
tion. Not  that  it  has  been  altogether  successful.  Some 
difht  gUmmeringa  of  European  culture  have  found  their 
^7  thither  in  spite  of  it.  But,  on  the  whole,  there  are 
iDore  peculiarities  in  Bohemian  society,  than  in  that  of 
any  other  western  nation. 

The  people  may  be  divided  into  two  great  nations, — 
the  fOTeming  and  the  governed.  The  former — ^the  Aus- 
tralia— engross  all  places  of  power  and  profit,  and  con- 
Aitute  akoost  exclusively  the  military  establishment  of 
B<^icini&  The  Auatrians  are  the  least  refined  and  instruct- 
d  of  the  Germans ;  and  though,  at  home,  honest  and 
fM^^-oaturad  to  a  proverb,  they  are  notorious  as  oppressive 
"BMten  in  other  lands.  The  btter — ^the  native  Bohe- 
isiant  aente  and  sensitive, — proud, — of  an  Oriental  dk- 
l^tiso,  more  prompt  and  active  than  persevering — sub- 
^  in  their  foroed  slate  of  inactivity  into  torpor.  The 
K*mtry  seem  to  have  no  notions  beyond  what  can  help 
tluB  to  the  pleasures  of  sense,  and  a  rooted  hatred  of  the 
^vcuans.  The  aristocracy,  not  permitted  to  take  the^ 
*^  in  the  business  of  the  state  which  belongs  to  them, 
nm  to  lose  their  relish  even  for  the  social  pleasures,  and 
•kttt  thenmlves  np  each  in  his  fiamily  circle.  The  sya- 
taaa  of  politioal  esj^kmage  comjdetes  the  repulsion  engen- 
^<(«d  in  aodety ;  and  the  body  politic,  kept  from  fallfaog 
*">ndsr  by  military  force,  resembles  a  mess  of  atoms, 
^f^^  withodtt  any  internal  attraction  for  each  other,  are 
add  together  by  an  external  force.  In  this  discordant  mass 
vt  tohefeund  oecasionaQy  ingredients  of  a  foreign  charac- 
^;  sneh  as  the  Jews,  who,  in  the  interior,  compose  the 
^'^'^^ve  popolation  of  villages, — gipsies,  who  have  geno- 
nOy  ahaadoned  their  roving  life,  but  retain  the  features 
sad  much  of  the  character  of  their  tribe, — on  the  fron- 
^"^  btfge  bands  of  fearless  smugglen,  called  into  exist- 
ence by  Anstria*s  occlusive  system,  from  whom  the  bands 
M  ishhera,  who  still  oocasiMiany  infest  the  country,  draw 
>»it  of  thehr  recruits. 

^«t,  as  Natitfe  (never  at  a  loss)  knows  always  to  make 
^^  dcftdenciss  eeeaafoned  by  accident — compensating 
j^^Joas  of  sight  by  Increoaed  intensity  of  the  sense  of 
™^ng,  and  supplying  the  want  of  good  government  and 
**«>al  order,  by  hivigorating  personal  friendship — there  is 
"«h  IS  he  fcwd  ift  tiM  indtvidma  ekwMtm  of  the  Bo- 


hemians, wiiich  almost  makes  amends  for  their  wretched 
state  of  society.  There  is  warmth  and  endurance  in  their 
friendship,  when  once  it  is  obtained.  There  is  sometliing 
primitive  about  them— even  in  their  greetings.  **  Praised 
be  Jesus  Christ,*'  is  the  salutation.  "  To  all  eternity. 
Amen,*'  is  the  response.  We  love  them  all — their  re- 
served and  sturdy  men — ^their  dark  and  stately  women, 
with  eyes  all  liquid  fire,  and  liearts  all  love — their  patron 
saint,  (the  holy  St  John  of  Nepomuc,)  who,  having  been 
deprived  of  life  by  being  tossed  from  a  bridge,  has  since 
been  constituted  the  special  and  exclusive  guardian  of  all 
such  structures — ^no  doubt  on  account  of  the  affection 
with  which  he  must,  after  such  an  event,  be  inclined  to 
regard  them. 

Prague,  the  capital,  (really,  gentle  reader,  considering 
that  we  started  from  Dresden,  we  have  arrived  at  the 
scene  of  the  novel  now  before  us  with  tolerable  speed,) 
is  characteristic,  and  worthy  of  such  a  land.  Surrounded 
by  slight  elevations,  highly  diversified  and  romantic,  the 
site  of  the  city  is,  not  in  its  individual  features,  but  in 
the  relative  elevations  and  depressions  of  its  surface,  not 
unlike  what  Edinburgh  might  be,  did  a  broad  and  placid 
stream  fiow  between  the  Castle-hill  and  Princess-street. 
On  the  highest  elevation  stand  the  Castle  and  the  Min- 
ster. Around  the  base  of  the  hill,  and  down  to  the  river 
side,  clusters  a  city  of  palaces.  A  stately  bridge  connects 
this  part  of  Plrague,  with  the  more  thronged  and  busy 
districto  which  lie  beyond  the  Moldau.  The  aspect  of 
the  city  tells  ita  history  at  once,  as  we  may  read  dead 
passions  and  the  sufferings  of  other  years  in  the  face  of 
him  who  has  undergone  strange  fortunes.  Not  a  street, 
— scarcely  a  building  in  the  city,  but  carries  the  mind 
centuries  back  to  the  time  when  its  foundations  were 
laid ;  and  yet  scarcely  one,  but,  from  the  repairs  which  fre- 
quent sieges  and  bombardmenta  have  rendered  necessary, 
wears  a  modem  loolc 

It  is  not,  however,  the  Prague  of  our  day,  but  Prague 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  thirty  years'  war,  that  has  called 
into  exertion  the  graphic  powers  of  Madame  Pichler. 
We  are  not  quite  certain,  but  we  have  a  dim  recollection 
of  having  heard  the  name  of  this  lady  among  the  four 
thousand  respectable  and  industrious  ladies  and  gentle- 
men who  are  at  present  earning  their  daily  bread  in  Ger- 
many by  the  manufiicture  of  romances.  It  strikes  us,  (if 
we  do  not  conftise  her  with  some  one  else,)  that  she  has 
executed  elegant  and  spirited  translations  of  several  of 
the  Waverley  Novds.  The  Swedes  in  Prague  is  an  at- 
tempt at  something  in  the  same  style.  The  time  is  fa- 
vourably chosen — near  enough  the  end  of  the  war  to  ad- 
mit of  a  fortunate  termination ;  a  time  when  all  the 
strange  characters  a  civil  war  can  evolve  have  received 
the  last  finishing  touch ;  a  time  when,  the  fierce  and  reck- 
less character  of  the  mercenary  troops  having  reached  ita 
wildest  extreme,  there  is  ample  scope  for  adventure.  The 
more  prominent  characters  are  well  chosen.  A  highly- 
gifted  and  beautiful,  but  vidn  and  ambitious  woman,  feels 
flattered  by  the  attentions  of  a  young  nobleman,  beneath 
whose  pacific  and  domestic  demeanour  she  cannot  disco- 
ver a  mind  capable  of  the  most  noble  conceptions  and 
energy  sufficient  to  give  them  reality.  Her  cold  heart  ia 
hnrried  away,  her  dull  apprehension  impressed  by  quali* 
ties  more  evident  to  the  vulgar  gase,  by  a  man  of  bound- 
less ambition,  fierce  passion,  and  versatility  of  talent.  In 
the  progress  of  the  story,  the  former  is  awakened  by 
evento  into  the  character  of  his  country's  preserver ;  tha 
latter,  goaded  on  by  his  paaaions,  entangles  himaelC 
deeper  in  the  meshes  of  intrigue,  and  faUs  in  battle^  after 
having  seen,  one  by  one,  his  most  cherished  hopes  decay*. 
The  vibrating  of  Helena's  selfish  heart  between  them,  as  a 
union  with  Sie  one  or  the  other  seemed  most  lik^y  t« 
cast  a  splendour  on  her,  is  finely  pourtrayed.  Several  of 
the  subordinate  characters  play  happily  into  the  plot. 
What  most  pleases  us  in  the  work,  Is  the  delieate  tact 
with  wfaidi  the  workings  of  the  human  heart. —  the 
growth  and  deoay  of  attacfameot  between 
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different  wxen,  are  dmwn.  What  we  most  want  in  it,  is 
power.  In  what  are  meant  to  he  the  more  stirring 
scenes,  there  is  a  dreadful  feebleness.  It  is  not  hringinf 
them  yividly  before  us,  as  some  authon  do — ^it  is  the  cold 
second-hand  narrative  of  one  before  whose  imagination 
they  have  been  made  to  |M8s.  After  all,  however,  the 
story  carries  us  along  with  it  without  fktiguing  us,  and 
is  just  such  reading  as  we  would  recommend  to  all  our 
fidr  friends  in  the  approaching  hot  weather.  The  transla- 
tion is  well  executed. 


Some  AccamU  of  the  Writings  and  Opinions  of  JvMtin 
Martyr.  By  John,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  Master  of 
Clirist*s  College,  Cambridge.  Cambridge,  J.  and  J. 
Deighton;  London,  C.  J.  G.  and  F.  Rivington. 
8vo.     1829. 

TuK  work  before  us,  by  Dr  Kaye,  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, will  add  to  the  reputation  which  that  prelate  has 
already  acquired  as  a  theologian,  a  scholar,  and  an  eccle- 
siastical writer,  both  by  his  very  learned  woric  on  the 
writings  and  opinions  of  Tertullian,  and  by  other  disqui- 
sitions on  the  early  Fathers  of  the  Church.  We  feel 
well  pleased  that  the  Litkeart  Jouknal  should  be  the 
first  periodical  in  this  country  to  introduce  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln  to  Soottidi  readers.  The  Church  of  England 
had  never,  perhaps,  greater  cause  than  at  present  to  he 
proud  of  her  governors.  In  her  Augustan  days,  during  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  L,  she  could  boast  of  a  Fkrlc- 
er,  a  Whitgift,  and  an  Andrews,  the  last  of  whom  was  so 
very  learned,  that  he  used  to  be  termed  ''  a  living  Lexi- 
con ;**  but,  not  to  mention  other  illustrious  Bishops,  she 
at  this  moment  can  exultingly  point  to  the  names  of 
Blomfield,  Marsh,  Kaye,  and  Burgess,  prelates  whose 
profound  learning,  the  first  as  a  Grecian,  the  second  as  a 
theologian,  the  third  as  an  ecclesiastical  writer,  and  the 
fourth  as  a  Hebraist,  reflccto  a  lustre  on  the  times  in  which 
they  live,  and  on  the  church  over  which  they  preside. 
<<  We  may  be  thankful,**  says  Mr  Southey,  in  his  last 
work,  «  that  the  Church  of  England  is  at  tlfis  time,  ac- 
cording to  the  prayer  of  her  own  true  poet  (Words- 
worthj — 

"  For  her  defence  replenishsd  with  s  bead 

Of  ■tzcnaous  duunpionia  in  acholattie  arts 

ThoroughlT  diacipuneil :  nor  (if  in  ooone 

Of  the  revoiTing  world's  dlAfeurbanees 

Csiue  ihould  recur,  which  righteous  Hesvea  avot  1 

To  meet  tueh  tzisl)  from  their  ■piritual  Uvet 

Degenerate,  who»  constrained  to  wield  the  swoni 

Of  dispatation«  shrunk  not,  thouch  aisiilgd 

With  boMile  din,  snd  combstiog  ui  sight 

Of  angry  umpires,  partial  and  unjust.'* 

Sound  Presbyterians  though  we  be,  &r  be  it  from  us  to 
refuse  the  homage  of  our  admiration  to  episcopalian  ge- 
nius and  profound  acquirements. 

The  work  before  us  contains  the  substance  of  a  Course 
of  Lectures  which  the  learned  Bishop  delivered  in  tlie 
Lent  term  of  1821.  That  our  readers  may  form  an  idea 
of  its  plan,  we  sluUl  enumerate  the  heads  of  the  nine 
chatters  into  which  it  is  divided.-  1.  On  the  Writings  of 
Justin  Martyr.  2.  Tlie  Opinions  of  Justin  respe^ing 
the  Aoyef  and  the  Trinity.  3.  Justin's  opinions  respect- 
ing original  sin,  the  freedom  of  the  will,  grace,  Justifica- 
tion, predestination.  4.  Justin*s  opinions  respecting  bap- 
tism and  the  eucharist,  with  a  particular  reference  to  a 
passage  in  the  first  Apology.  5.  The  immortality  of  the 
soul,  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  the  millennium,  future 
Judgments,  angels,  demons.  6.  The  condition  of  the 
Christians  in  the  time  of  Justin,  and  tlie  causes  of  the 
rapid  diffusion  of  Christianity.  7.  The  heresies  mention- 
ed by  Justin, — miscellaneous  observations.  8.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  question,  whether  Justin  quoted  the 
gospels  which  we  now  have  ?  9.  Illustrations  of  the 
preceding  chapters  finom  the  writings  of  Fabian,  Athen- 
agcras,  and  Hieophilus  of  Antioch,  with  additional  re- 
marks.    Such  are  the  interesting  topic!  which  the  leam- 


tyr  was  the  earliest  among  the  Fathers  of  whose  worka 
any  considerable  portion  has  reached  the  present  time ; 
and  his  appearance  marks  the  commencement  of  what 
may  be  termed  the  Ecclesiastical,  in  oontra-distinctiwi  to 
the  Apostolic  period.  We  must  refer  the  curious  reader 
to  the  woric  before  us,  for  a  vast  mass  of  interesting  theo- 
logical matter. 

As  the  Reverend  Edward  Irving  is  at  present  pro- 
mulgating certain  opinions  on  the  Millennium,  which  are 
somewhat  extravagant,  and  which  do  not  seem  to  attract 
much  attention  in  Scotland,  notwithstanding  the  reve- 
rend orator  and  prophet's  exertions,  he  will  perhaps  con- 
sider that  we  do  him  a  service  by  making  our  readers  ac- 
quainted with 

JUSTIN  MAarra's  ohkions  ok  thx  iullxknium. 

"  We  have  seen,  that  among  other  questions  put  by 
Trypho  to  Justin,**  says  the  learned  Bishop,  '<  he  asks 
whether  the  Christians  really  believed  that  Jerusalem 
would  be  rebuilt,  and  that  they,  as  well  as  the  patriarchs, 
prophets,  and  Jews,  and  proselytes,  who  lived  before  the 
coming  of  Christ,  would  be  collected  there.  Justin  replies, 
that  although  many  pure  (in  doctrine)  and  pious  Chria- 
tians  were  of  a  different  opinion,  yet  he  himself,  and  as 
many  Christians  as  were  in  every  respect  orthodox, 
cpd«^w/iAOMf  »ark  flrarra,  were  assured  that  they  who  be- 
lieve in  Christ  should  rise  in  the  flesh,  and  for  the  space 
of  a  thousand  years  inhabit  Jerusalem,  rebuilt,  and  beau- 
tified, and  enliurged.  In  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  he 
quotee  Isaiah,  Ixv.  17,  and  the  Book  of  Revelation,  which 
he  expressly  ascribes  to  the  Apostle  St  John.  At  the 
expiration  of  the  period  of  one  thousand  years  the  gene- 
ral resurrection  was  to  take  place,  and  aflcr  the  general 
resurrection  and  Judgment,  this  whole  frame  of  things 
was  to  be  consumed  by  fire.** — P.  104. 

In  conclusion  we  have  only  to  add,  that  we  should  he 
glad  to  see  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  work  in  the  hands  of 
every  clergyman  and  theological  student,  for  it  is  a  work 
which  displays  industry,  talent,  and  research  of  the  most 
striking  kind. 


FhrtnoSi  the  Aspirant,     A  Novel,  in  3  vols.     Loodcm. 
Whittaker  &  Co.     1829. 


Makt  and  varied  qualifications  are  neoeasHry  to 
able  any  one  to  attain  pre-eminence  as  a  Novelist.  He 
must  be  intimately  acquainted  with  himian  nature — ^he 
must  possess  acuteness  to  distinguish,  and  skill  to  ana- 
lyze, the  peculiarities  of  different  characters — ^he  must  have 
imagination  to  invent,  and  Judgment  to  classify,  striking 
incidents — ^he  must  uniformly  render  the  situations  of  the 
personages  interesting  and  probable ;  and,  as  a  subsidiary 
requisite,  his  language  must  always  be  suited  to  the  oc- 
casion by  which  it  has  been  prompted.  In  addition  to 
all  this,  it  is  obvious  that  success  will,  in  an  especial 
manner,  depend  on  the  choioe  of  the  snbfecL  If  it  either 
relate  to  events,  which  though  ingeniously  depicted,  are 
intrinsically  common^plaoe,  or  if  it  continually  lead  to 
abetruse  and  metaphysical  enquiries,  the  chief  aim  of  tho 
writer  will  be  frustrated.  We  therefore  decidedly  ob- 
ject to  a  religious  novel — a  work  which  blends  the  su- 
blimest  truths  with  the  most  absurd  fictions,  and  which, 
under  the  garb  of  whining  sentimentalism,  manifestly 
degrades,  while  it  professes  to  recommend,  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity.  If  religion  is  to  become  the  kgitimate 
framework  fw  romance,  why  ought  we  to  exclude  an- 
atomy, algebra,  or  any  other  complex  science?  By 
the  publication  of  a  religious  novel,  there  is  a  literary 
fraud  practised  on  the  reader,  which  he  cannot  &il  to  re- 
eent.  He  expects  to  traoe'a  resemblance  between  the 
fimdful  representation  of  the  novelist,  and  the  actual  oc- 
currenoee  of  lifr ;  but  he  finds,  that  the  whole  xestof  the 
edairdssement  consists  in  the  unnatural  reformation  of 
some  confirmed  rake*  or  in  the  miraculous  endowment 
M  prdate  diacusiM  in  the  work  before  us.    Justin  Mar-    of  aone  flirting  duBabtrmald  with  tha  acuman  of  a  pio- 
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of  ethics.  Instead  of  epignnmutlc  dialogue^  lie 
•BI7  meets  with  IncondiisiTe  argHiaaits  and  pr^ndtoed 
•pinioiu  Rgardinf  the  ritual  of  some  peculiar  sect.  In 
Ife  gnat  majority  of  cases  he  can  recognise  no  giowing 
delinestioBs  of  Icmale  loreliness  or  of  manly  virtae — ^no 
Md  derelopement  of  the  dariur  lineaments  of  humanity 
—40  indieatioiis  of  hnmoup— 4io  masterly  strokes  of  ea- 
(ire-— 00  touches  of  pathos— no  graphic  descriptions-^no 
tkgsnt  iaency  of  diction.  In  short,  every  page  is  full  of 
dull  moootonoos  cant ;  and  it  Is,  in  genml,  difficult  to 
determioe,  whether  the  work  ought  to  be  despised  for  its 
ioflpidity,  or  for  the  pro&ne  allusions  with  which  it 
akounds. 

The  Tolumes  now  before  us  were  written  for  the  pur- 
poH  of  efaMtWating  certain  tenets  of  the  Ronum  Catholic 
owd.  We  haw  aaipjMsed  our  genenl  opinion  rqiard^ 
iog  poblieatioos  of  thb  calibre,  and  certainly  the  present 
woric  tends  to  conflrm  that  opinion.  It  may  contain  an 
•ecmto  exposition  of  Catholic  Theology ;  but,  as  a  no- 
nl,  it  has  no  merit,  and  it  is  exdusiTdy  as  a  novel  that 
it  appesn  befim  the  public  Indeed,  we  can  hardly  oon- 
ceiTe  s  more  ridiculous  story  than  the  one  here  unfolded. 
It  would  Mem  that  the  heroine,  originally  an  Episcopa- 
lian, Tisits  a  Catholic  di^el  with  her  mother.  On  her 
Rtora  home^  the  young  lady  is  taken  riolently  ill,  and  a 
doctor  having  arriTod,  he  reodves  the  fearful  intelligenoe 
t^  the  amiable  Miss  Florence  Stanhope,  the  paragon  of 
^•tttyaad  perfection,  had  actually  '*  shirered  after  having 
Ota  lialf  an  egg;"  although,  as  it  is  extremely  important 
and  tastnictrve  to  observe,  *'  she  often  eats  a  whole  one 
witboat  injury  ;**  on  whidi  account,  opines  the  sagadous 
Un  Stanhope,  **  I  should  rather  imagine,  that  the  previous 
•tate  of  the  stomadi  caused  the  avernon,  than  that  it  was 
•UMMoed  by  the  food  I  speak  of.**  This,  however, 
f^Mgh  a  very  plaudWe  sn^podtion,  and  highly  creditable 
^  ^  gutranomlcal  research  of  ihe  author,  is  not  the 
nd  aose  sf  the  malady.  Horenoe  has  been  impressed 
^  the  prieit*s  eioqwence  ■  she  wishes  to  become  a  oon- 
^Mtshis  prindples,  and  her  desfanes in  tUsrespect  are 
oltbnatdy  gntUied.  Tlie  proeen  by  which  her  conver- 
doa  takes  place,  eonstitntes  the  sde  materialB  of  the  plot. 
And  who  an  the  prindpal  actors  that  contribute  to  the 
fdnaeeBKnt  of  this  noble  demmemaU?  We  aro  first 
intndoead  to  the  heroine,  who  possemos  those  attrac- 
tion with  which  puling  aendbility  can  invest  her.  Her 
"^^^ther  oemplea  a  more  prominent  part  in  the  aoene. 
She  rdatea  her  Ustory  at  lull  length ;  and,  judging  from 
Its  iaddcnts,  the  propriety  of  her  deportment  seems  some- 
^^  questionable.  By  her  own  oonfeasion,  even  before 
'"■''Mge,  her  mysterious  sedusion  from  society  for  seve- 
nl  weeks,  without  any  apparent  reason,  tended  to  cast  a 
**piden  over  her  conduct ;  and  after  marriage^  she  is 
i>^  awkwardly  found  in  an  arbour  with  another  wo- 
■la'a  hndMttd,  -who,  with  aU  the  ardour  of  impaadoned 
^  beaeeches  her  to  be  '<  Ais  gwardian  angeL**  And  yet 
tkis  worthy  matron  can  spiritualize,  like  Hervey,  on  a 
P*^  goeeeberry.  She  has  a  dster,  whose  great  ddight 
eooaiais  in  ftdd  spsrta-— in  angling — ^in  taking  long  jour- 
i>ty>  aloDe  in  public  vehicles  and  in  sometimes  mwiiTning 
'"^"cnliiie  attire.  Her  appearance  awakens  the  smorous 
Kvpoaities  of  a  Mr  Ashbum,  a  Cathdic  divine,  who  ia 
<:<««ilted  on  all  occasions,  as  the  infiOlible  oracle  of  Scrip- 
t'^biowiedge.  While  in  one  page  he  inculcates  obedi- 
^to  God's  law,  he,  in  the  next  page,  doquently  describes 
^  P*cae  of  the  iUr  njmph. ;  and,  as  he  gazes  on  her 
^^pvoportkned  feet  and  ankles,  adorned  in  the  Diana 
^l«.*  he  candidly  declares  that  she  is  '^  aa  extraordinary 
nne  wsman.*  Albaii  such  expresdons,  in  sudi  circum- 
^^<<*9  m  somewhat  unsuitable  to  the  derical  character, 
^M**  pcvlMqMy  UMTS  excusable  than  the  bigoted  eenti- 
innti  eoBtained  in  a  letter  from  a  firiend  of  his,  who  ia  on 
•▼itit  to  Edinburgh.  In  it  the  Scotch  dergy  are  roprs- 
■^"ted  aa  lieentions  in  their  eondnet— as  lamentably  deli- 
awtin  faitoOeotual  attafaiments— as  exhibiting  in  their 
*^w*  Mots^  '•su^  laneour,  bMkhiting,  and  fimbiting, 


as  a  set  of  banditti  would  almost  bludi  for," and  as 

guilty  of  making  the  Bible  itsdf  <<  food  for  low  puns  and 
wretched  witticisms.**  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  refUte 
such  asperdons.  They  aro  levelled  against  men  whose 
respectability  and  taknt  as  a  body  cannot  be  disputed ; 
and  we  only  pity  the  imbedlity,  and  smile  at  the  malignl* 
ty,  of  the  Tituperator. 

To  complete  the  dramoHs  peraomg,  we  meet  with  a 
Mlaa  Jessy  M'Fie,  a  half-crazed  Scottish  Dissenter,  and  a 
Dr  Campion  and  hia  son,  who  have  some  scrambling  for 
the  hand  of  Florence ;  which,  however,  is  interrupted  by 
the  apoplectic  demise  of  the  old  gentlenian. 

Such  aro  the  main  features  of  this  novd  (erroneoudy 
so  called) ;  and  we  submit  to  our  readen  whether  or  not 
they  substantiate  our  verdict  regarding  it. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE, 


A  PEW  REMARKS  ON  WORD& 
B^  WiBiam  Temumt,  Author  of^  Anaier  Fair,''  ^ 


Wlng'd  woida  that  fly.  with  eye-oonfbundiiw  ipeed. 
Prom  Oftecv  to  France,  tnm  Tiber  to  the  Tweed  ( 
Prom  Babel  flnt  ther  flew,  aa  fkom  their  naati 
And  ever  aince  thej  fly,  and  And  no  reac 

Of  all  the  vocables  uttered  by  man,  the  word  shta, 
ItmfM,  no,  etandt  is  the  most  universd,  and  has  the  most 
multitudinous  f^nily  of  derivatives.  We  find  it  in  an 
immenae  variety  of  sliapes  in  every  modem  and  andent 
language.  It  is  to  be  seen  in  maps  of  the  south  of  Asia, 
in  Hindooaton,  Cafferistaa,  &c  ;  in  maps  of  the  north  of 
Europe,  in  Carlsted^  Jaoobsted^  &c  We  hear  it  every 
day  in  Scotland  in  turm-steadm\  house-stoac^  dec  Wa 
cannot  read  a  dngle  page  of  a  Greek,  Latin,  English, 
Italian,  Spanish,  or  German  book,  without  meeting  it  in 
one  or  other  of  Its  multiplied  phases.  A  little  vdume^ 
might  be  made  up  of  the  many  words  formed,  through-., 
out  the  various  languages,  from  this  dngle  syllable.  Its 
root  is  to  be  found  in  Sanskrit  and  Hebrow. 


What  Is  the  termination  iiA  in  the  names  of  the  months 
September,  October,  &c  ?  An  eminent  philologLat  sug- 
gests, that  it  may  be  the  latter  fragment  of  imbkb,  as  show- 
er— as  if  regular  rains  characterized  the  Latin  months, 
which  is  not  the  case.  Aa  the  Romans  and  Gredcs  toolt 
all  their  astronomical  notions  from  the  Egyptians  and 
OrientaUsts,  it  ia  mora  likely,  that,  with  the  divlaion  of 
the  year  into  twdve  months,  and  the  division  of  the  day 
into  twdve  hours,  they  adopted  also  the  Oriental  word 
BAs  or  Bza,  dgnlfying  time,  turn,  or  revolution,  and  an- 
nexed it,  as  the  Orientalists  did,  to  their  own  cardinal 
numbers,  to  denote  the  revdutions  or  turns  of  the  moon. 
To  this  day  (as  the  Indians  did  in  Sanskrit)  the  Perdans 
aay  tak-bab,  do-bab,  &c.  oneUime,  two-4imea,  writing  them, 
not  as  two  words  separate,  but  as  one  word,  just  as  the 
Latins  did  in  the  names  of  their  montlis. 


It  is  curious  to  observe  how  the  same  vocaUe,  with  the 
same  signification,  is  current  in  countries  separated  by 
great  distances ;  one  or  two  instances  only  of  such  identi- 
ties aro  sufllcient  to  prove,  that  auch  nations  must,  at  some 
period  or  other  of  their  history,  have  been  connected.  Our 
Scottish  word  dodder,  after  gliding,  like  another  Alphens, 
through  the  German  ocean,  pops  up  its  head,  somewhat 
distorted  and  disguiaed,  in  Saxony,  in  the  shape  and  sound 
of  TocHVKa ;  and,  after  an  immenss  hiatus  of  separation, 
reappears,  in  the  very  same  sliape  and  guise,  on  the  plains 
of  Persia  and  Bdoochiatan.  Our  EngUsh  word  tree  is 
to  be  found  in  Sansloit.  Our  homdy  word  palaver  is, 
with  short  intervals  of  interruption,  found  current  nsariy 
in  the  same  meridian  line  from  pole  to  pole ;  it  is  a  dasai- 
cd  word,  as  we  all  know,  in  the  Doric  of  Scotland ;  it 
passes  subterraneoudy  through  the  soil  of  England— re- 
appears in  Spain. and  Portugal— rcrosses  the  straits  of 
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Hercules,  and  reigns  predominant  throughout  all  the 
gold-hesmeared,  semi-harbarous  courts  of  Western  Afirica. 
The  words  wine,  linen,  each  (a  bag),  have  been  always 
oorrent  throughout  ancient  and  modem  £urope.  The 
Phcenician  traders,  probably,  esqported  these  commodities 
to  the  Tarious  countries,  and,  with  the  commodities,  ex- 
ported also  their  names ;  just  as  the  words  ehawl  and  tea 
vn  now  current  throughout  the  world. 

In  all  cultivated  languages,  saving  one,  the  substantive 
▼erb»  unless  used  in  the  infinitive  mood,  has  a  nominative 
after  it  as  well  as  before  it.  In  the  Arabic  language,  the 
substantive  verb  governs  an  accusative,  like  other  active 
verbs.  Our  common  people  follow  the  Arabic  Idionii  and 
say,  It  is  me,  It  was  him,  &c 

The  word  barbarus  is,  probably,  of  Egyptian  or  Phoe- 
nician origin,  and  means  only  a  foreigner.  Herodotus 
says,  the  Egyptians  called  all  those  BrnfimfM  who  spoke 
not  their  own  language.  Plutarch  says  it  Is  a  Spartan 
word,  which  strengthens  our  suspicion  of  its  Egyptian 
origin,  as  the  Spartans  regarded  themselves  as  a  colony 
from  the  Nile,  and  claimed  cognation  not  only  with 
^gypt,  but  also  with  the  Jews,  as  we  learn  from  the 
second  Book  of  Maccabees.  Ba^Cc^o^vM  therefore  means, 
not  those  (as  Strabo  thinks)  who  stutter,  speak  negligent- 
ly, or  barbarously,  but  merely  those  who  speak  a  foreign 
language.  The  word  bakbae  occurs  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  is  there  used,  I  imagine,  in  its  radical  signifi- 
cation. It  is  translated  by  our  interpreters  **  fatted  fowl  ;** 
but,  as  Michaelis  suggests,  it  more  probably  means  wild 
fowls  in  opposition  to  tani»— so  that  the  primary  meaning 
of  this  word  may  be  found  to  be— wild  in  opposition  to 
— ^foreign  in  opposition  to  native. 


In  the  Latin  language,  the  word  opus — ^in  the  Greek, 
t^yw — and  in  Persic,  kax— all  signifying  toork  or  business 
-..^re  used  in  the  sense  of  need  and  necessity.  The  Latin 
Grammarians  have  absurdly  made  of  opus,  used  in  this 
sense,  an  indeclinable  substantive  and  indeclinalile  adjec- 
tive. 


The  Phoenicians  and  Egyptians,  who  seem  to  have 
had  many  words  in  common,  appear  to  have  given  the 
first  names  to  many  islands,  mountains,  and  countries. 
Mount  ^tna,  (a  furnace,)  Scylla,  (destruction,)  Charyb- 
dis,  (hole  of  perdition,)  Gades  or  Gadin,  (fence  or  bound,) 
Ida,  (a  pillar  or  column,)  are,  in  all  lilcelihood,  the  names 
given  to  these  places  by  the  first  Phoenician  or  Egyptian 
navigators.  If  the  Egyptian  word  olb  signified  an 
island,  it  is  perhaps  the  origin  of  Albion,  a  name  given  to 
our  Island,  not  by  the  natives,  but  by  foreigners.  One 
of  the  kings  of  ^gypt,  according  to  Herodotus,  construct- 
ed. In  a  marshy  an  artificial  island  for  his  residence,  which 
he  called  (M,  The  isUnd  Elba,  the  river  Elb,  from 
aome  Island  in  its  course,  have,  perhaps,  had  the  same 
origin. 

Words,  in  emigrating  from  one  country  to  another  ad- 
joining, and  thence  to  others  more  distant,  suffer  such 
dlreadful  mutilations  and  distortions,  as  scarcely  to  be  re- 
cognized. Who,  without  knowing  how  much  it  has  suf- 
fered in  gliding  to  ns  through  the  French  and  Italian, 
oonld  detect,  in  our  English  word  surgeon,  the  two  Greek 
words  x*<(  *nd  tfyt  ?  Who  could  discover  the  dwarfish 
word  alms  to  be  the  gigantic  tXnfA§tvn  ?  AtrAtobe»i/(<«»n  ? 
strange  to  be  extraneusf  Even  when  the  sounds  and 
the  syllables  are  the  same,  their  senses  are  utterly  deflect- 
ed. Of  KNscHT,  a  hind  or  slave,  we  have  made  a 
knight,  one  of  our  highest  dignities.  Of  bakco»  a  poor 
plain  plank  for  sitting,  we  have  made  banker,  bank, 
bench  of  Bishops.  Kathbdea,  a  chair,  is  converted  Into 
a  huge  church*  Of  the  Hebrew  negative,  aw,  (not, 
nothing,)  the  Greeks  have  stolen  the  a,  the  Latins 
the  ur^v-thns  dividing,  like  most  conadentiouB  thieve^ 


nothing  between  them.  Of  the  Latin  word  asinus,  the 
English  language  has  appropriated  to  itself  the  ass,  and 
the  Greek  has  contented  itself,  we  know  not  how,  with 
the  o»«f.  Of  the  Egyptian  word  rmaoM,  (a  man,)  the 
Latins  have  made  two,  chopping  it  down,  like  a  polypus, 
into  two  animated  and  current  words,  vn  and  homo  ; 
and,  by  the  by,  the  former  word  via,  a  hero,  occurs  in 
Sanskrit.  In  old  Scythian,  Herodotus  says,  Aoa  denoted 
a  man.  From  the  Egyptian  word,  probably  the  Greek 
Af&(mir§t  was  likewise  derived. 


Of  the  words  denoting  parts  of  the  human  body,  the 
nose  appears  to  be  the  most  cosmopolitan  and  prevalent. 
It  occurs  in  Sanskrit  in  nam,  Latin  ivasvs,  Greek  (by 
Metathesis)  *(n*t,  whence  naexs,  French  mbz,  Italian 
NAso,  German  vasb,  &c  We  have  it  in  maps,  denoting 
a  cape  or  promontory,  in  Fife-ness,  Buchan-aess,  Nose  of 
Norway ;  even  up  in  Russia,  beyond  Archangel,  in 
Kanin-noss,  SviATOx-Noss,  &C.  The ^/bof,  too,  IsveTy  pre- 
valent ;  in  Sanskrit  tad,  Persic  rA,  Greek  «•»#,  Latin 
rss,  &C. 


It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  in  several  languages, 
the  word  denoting  town  is  either  the  same  with,  or  ol>- 
viously  deduced  from,  that  denoting  a  hHU  oit  mountain. 
In  Sanskrit  they  differ  only  in  one  letter  ;  the  German 
6if9^(  whence  comes  our  word  borough)  Is  evidently  derired 
from  berg,  a  mountain.  The  Latin  word  pagus,  a  coun- 
try-town, is  the  Greek  ^»yos ;  and  our  word  town  itself  is 
nothing  else  than  dck,  an  eminence  or  hiU,  which  we 
prefix  to  our  terms,  as  in  Dun-edin,  Dun-fermline ;  but 
the  Latins  postfixed,  (as  the  Greeks  did  V'Xif,)  as  in  Car- 
Todinium,  Ebrodinium,  and  a  multitude  of  other  names, 
from  Spain  to  Scythia.  Either  the  first  builders  of  cities 
might  have  chosen  such  devmted  situations  for  the  sake  of 
greater  security  and  defence ;  or,  we  may  adopt  Plato's 
notion,  that,  immediately  after  the  fiood,  men,  still  trem- 
bling at  that  dreadful  catastrophe,  and  yet  not  quite  se- 
cure against  its  recurrence,  chose  the  tops  of  hills  as  being 
less  in  danger  of  being  surmounted  by  the  waters. 


The  Sanskrit  word  m,  signifying  motion,  is  the  origin 
of  the  Latin  verb  petere,  whose  primary  meaning  Dr 
Hunter,  with  his  usual  acuteness,  considers  to  be  merely 
motion.  This  meaning  of  the  verb,  which  ought  to  be 
its  first  and  leading  one,  Ainsworth  has  made  the  ele- 
venth and  most  remote.  FVom  this  word  are  derired 
also  the  Greek  words  «rtT«/u4u,  u^rtUfULm,  vmt^rm,  hmttnt, 
kc,  and,  perhaps,  9'tTrm,  contracted  from  wtrttm — all 
including  the  idea  of  motion.  Of  the  Latin  verb,  used 
in  the  sense  of  aiming  at,  moving  towards,  (as  in  the  phrase, 
'*  Taurus  petit  oomibus,*')  the  English  have  made,  *'  the 
bull  butts  with  his  horns  ;**  but  onr  Scottish  forefathers 
have  stuck  closer  to  the  Sanskrit  orthoepy,  and  said, "  ths 
bull  ptOts  with  his  horns." 

Devongrove,  Dollar,  Uh  June^  1829. 


A  TALB  OF  THE  FLAGUB  IN  EDINBURGH. 

Btf  Robert  Chambers,  Author  of  "  The  Traditions  of  Edin- 
burgh," the  **  Histories  of  the  Scottish  RAeOums,^  f^c, 

Ik  several  parts  of  Scotland,  such  things  are  to  be  found 
as  tales  of  the  Plague.  Amidst  so  much  human  suffering 
as  the  events  of  a  pestilence  necessarily  involved,  it  Is  of 
course  to  be  supposed  that,  occasionally,  circumstances 
would  occur  of  a  peculiarly  disastrous  and  affecting  de- 
scription,— that  many  loving  hearts  would  be  torn  asunder, 
or  laid  side  by  side  in  the  grave,  many  orphans  left  deso- 
late, and  patriarchs  bereft  of  all  their  descendants, — and 
that  cases  of  so  painful  a  sort  as  called  forth  greater  com- 
passion at  the  time,  would  be  remembered,  after  much  of 
the  ordinary  details  was  generally  forgotten.  The  oela- 
brated  story  of  Bessy  Bdl  uA  Abry  Onj,  if  a  cue  In 
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poiBt  So  roDBJUitic,  to  mournful  a  tale,  appealing  as  it 
does  t9  every  bosom,  could  not  fidl  to  be  commemorated^ 
ereD  though  it  had  been  destitute  of  the  great  charm  of 
locality.  Neither  oould  such  a  tale  of  suffering  and  horror 
H  that  of  the  TeTiotdale  shepherd's  family  (already  al- 
kded  to  in  a  former  article  upon  this  sulgect)  ever  be  for> 
g«tten  in  the  district  where  it  pccurred, — interesting  as  it 
is,  lias  been,  and  will  be,  to  ef  ery  successire  generation  of 
motliers,  and  duly  listened  to  and  shuddered  at  by  so 
many  infiwtine  aodienoes.  In  the  course  of  our  researches, 
we  hare  likewise  picked  up  a  few  extraordinary  circum- 
iluees  connected  with  the  last  visit  paid  by  the] plague 
to  Edinburgh  ;  which,  improbable  as  they  may  perhaps 
ai^Mar,  we  believe  to  be,  to  a  certain  estent,  allied  to  truth, 
aad  sIibII  now  sabmit  them  to  our  readers. 

^Vben  Edinburgh  was  afflicted,  for  the  last  time,  with 
the  pestikoce,  siach  was  its  effect  upon  the  energies  of  the 
dtixens,  and  so  long  was  its  continuance,  that  the  grass 
fKw  on  the  principal  street,  and  even  at  the  Cross, 
though  that  JSixftiish  Biaiio  was  then  perhaps  the  most 
crowded  thoroughfare  in  Britain.  Silence,  more  than 
that  of  the  stillest  midnight,  pervaded  the  streets  during 
tbe  day.  The  sunlight  fell  upon  the  quiet  houses  as  it 
iaDi  OD  a  line  of  sombre  and  neglected  tombstones  in 
MBK  feqoestered  churchyard — gilding,  but  not  altering, 
thor  desdate  ftwtares.  The  area  of  the  High  Street,  on 
heiog  entered  by  a  stranger,  might  have  been  contempla- 
ted with  feelings  similar  to  those  with  which  Christian,  in 
tlM  Pi]grim*s  Progress,  viewed  the  awful  court-yard  of 
Giant  Despair ;  for,  as  in  that  well-imagined  scene,  the 
Tery  groond  hare  the  marks  of  wildness  and  desolation ; 
tnrj  window  around,  like  the  loop-holes  of  the  dungeons 
in  Doubting  Castle,  seemed  to  tell  its  tale  of  misery  with- 
io;  and  the  whide  seemed  to  lie  prostrate  and  powerless 
sader  tlie  dominion  of  an  unseen  demon,  which  fimcy 
night  have  conceived  as  stalking  around  in  a  bodily  form, 
Icanrely  dooming  its  subjects  to  successive  execution. 

When  the  pestilence  was  at  its  greatest  height,  a  strange 
Perplexity  b^gan,  and  not  without  reason,  to  take  posses- 
ttn  of  the  few  physicians  and  nurses  who  attended  the 
ncL  It  was  customary  for  the  distempered  to  die,  or, 
ii  the  rare  case  liappened,  to  recover,  on  a  particular  day 
«Aer  having  first  exhibited  symptoms  of  illness.  This 
waa  an  understood  rule  of  the  plague,  which  had  never 
been  known  to  faiL  All  at  once,  it  began  to  appear  that 
a  good  many  people,  especially  those  who  were  left  alone 
ui  their  houses  by  the  death  or  desertion  of  friends,  died 
before  the  arrival  of  the  critical  day.  In  some  of  these 
caaea,  not  only  was  the  rule  of  the  disease  broken,  but, 
what  vexed  the  physicians  more,  the  powers  of  medicine 
KCBKd  to  have  been  set  at  defiance ;  for  several  patients 
of  distinction,  who  had  been  able  to  purchase  good  at- 
tendance^ and  were  therefore  considered  as  in  less  than 
v^xmrj  danger,  were  found  to  have  expired  after  taking 
aalotary  drags,  and  being  left  with  good  hopes  by  their 
pkysidans.  It  almost  seaned  as  if  some  new  disease 
v^cre  beginning  to  engraft  itself  upon  the  pestilence — a 
new  feature  rising  upon  its  horrid  aspect.  Subtle  and 
&tal  as  it  formerly  was,  it  was  now  inconceivably  more 
*^  It  could  formerly  be  calculated  upon ;  but  it  was 
now  quite  arbitrary  and  precarious.  Medicine  had  lost 
ita  power  over  it.  God,  who  created  it  in  ite  first  mon- 
■fr^nu  form,  appeared  to  have  endowed  it  with  an  addi- 
tisnai  sting,  against  which  feeble  mortality  could  present 
^  competent  shield.  Physicians  belield  its  new  ravagM 
with  surprise  and  despair ;  and  a  deeper  shade  of  horror 
*>s  spread,  in  consequence,  over  the  public  mind. 

As  an  air  of  more  than  natural  mystery  seemed  to  ae- 
oiDp*&y  this  truly  calamitous  turn  of  a£birs,  it  was,  of 
CMXM,  to  be  expected,  in  that  superstitious  age,  tliat  many 
wsald  Bttribnte  it  to  a  more  than  natural  cause.  By  the 
mmutcn,  it  was  taken  for  an  additional  manifestation  of 
^**  wrath,  and  as  such  held  forth  in  not  a  few  pulpits, 
"'csBapanisd  with  all  the  due  exhortetions  to  a  better  life, 
v^Kh  it  waa  not  unlikely  would  be  attended  with  good 


effect  among  the  thin  congregations  of  haggard  and  terri- 
fied scarecrows,  who  persisted  in  meeting  r^ularly  at 
places  of  worship.  TIm  learned  puzzled  themselves  with 
conjectures  as  to  its  probable  causes  and  cures ;  while  the 
common  people  gave  way  to  the  most  wild  and  ianciful 
surmises,  almost  all  of  which  were  as  far  from  the  truth. 
The  only  popular  observation  worthy  of  any  attention, 
was,  that  the  greater  part  of  those  who  suffered  from  this 
new  disease  died  during  the  night,  and  all  of  them  while 
unattended. 

Not  many  days  after  the  alarm  first  arose,  a  poor  wo- 
man arrested  a  physician  in  the  street,  and  desired  to 
confer  with  him  a  brief  space.  He  at  first  shook  her 
off,  saying  he  was  at  present  completely  engaged,  and 
could  take  no  new  patients.  But  when  she  informed 
him  that  she  did  not  desire  his  attendance,  and  only  wish- 
ed to  communicate  something  which  might  help  to  clear 
up  the  mystery  of  the  late  prenuture  deaths,  he  stopped 
and  lent  a  patient  car.  She  told  him  that  on  the  previ- 
ous night,  having  occasion  to  leave  her  house,  in  order  to 
visit  a  sick  neighbour,  who  lay  upon  a  lonely  death^bed 
in  the  second  flat  below  her  own  garret,  she  took  a  lamp 
in  her  hand,  that  she  might  the  better  find  her  vray  down. 
As  she  descended  the  stair,  which  she  described  as  a  (vnt- 
pike,  or  spiral  one,  she  heard  a  low  and  inexpressibly 
doleful  moan,  as  if  proceeding  from  the  house  of  her 
neighbour, — such  a  moan,  she  said,  as  she  had  never 
heard  proceed  from  any  of  the  numerous  death-beds  it 
had  been  her  lot  to  attend.  She  hastened  faster  down 
the  stair  than  her  limbs  were  well  able  to  carry  her,  un- 
der the  idea  that  her  friend  was  undergoing  some  severe 
sufiering,  which  she  might  be  able  to  alleviate.  Before, 
however,  she  had  reached  the  first  landing-place,  a  noise, 
as  of  footsteps,  arose  from  the  house  of  pain,  and  caused 
her  to  apprehend  that  all  was  not  right  in  a  house  which 
she  knew  no  one  ever  visited,  in  that  time  of  desolation, 
but  herself.  She  quickened  her  pace  still  more  than  be- 
fore, and  soon  reached  the  landing-place  at  her  neigh- 
bour's door.  Something,  as  she  expressed  it,  seeming  to 
fvo^down  the  stair,  like  the  noise  of  a  full  garment 
brushing  the  walls  of  a  narrow  passage,  she  drew  in  the 
lamp,  and  looldng  down  beyond  it,  saw  what  she  oon^ 
ceived  to  be  the  dark  drapery  of  the  back  of  a  tall  hu- 
man figure,  loosely  dad,  moving,  or  rather  gliding,  out 
of  sight,  and  in  a  moment  gone.  So  uncertain  was  she 
at  first  of  the  reality  of  what  she  saw,  that  she  believed 
it  to  be  the  shadow  of  the  central  pile  of  the  stair  gliding 
downwards  as  she  brought  round  the  light ;  but  the  state 
of  matters  in  the  inside  of  the  house  soon  convinced  her, 
to  her  horror,  that  it  must  have  been  something  more 
dreadful  and  real — ^the  unfortunate  woman  being  dead ; 
though  as  yet  it  was  three  days  till  the  time  when,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  rules  of  the  disease,  she  might  have 
lived  or  died.  The  physician  heard  this  story  with 
sstonishment ;  but  as  it  only  informed  his  mind,  which 
was  not  free  from  superstition,  that  the  whole  matter 
was  becoming  more  and  more  mysterious,  he  drew  no 
conclusions  firom  it,  but  simply  observing,  with  a  profes- 
sional shake  of  the  head,  that  all  was  not  right  in  the 
town,  went  upon  his  way. 

The  old  woman,  who,  of  course,  could  not  be  expected 
to  let  so  good  a  subject  of  gossip  and  wonderment  lie  idle 
in  her  mind,  like  the  guinea  kept  by  the  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field*s  daughters,  forthwith  proceeded  to  dissipate  it 
abroad  among  her  neighbours,  who  soon  (to  follow  out 
the  idea  of  the  coin)  reduced  it  into  still  larger  and 
coarser  pieces,  and  paid  it  away,  in  that  exaggerated  form, 
to  a  wider  circle  of  neighbours,  by  whom  it  was  speedily 
dispersed  in  various  shapes  over  the  whole  town.  The 
popular  mind,  like  the  ear  of  a  sick  man,  being  then  pe- 
culiarly senritive,  received  the  intelligence  with  a  degree 
of  alarm,  such  as  the  news  of  a  lost  battle  has  not  always 
occasioned  amongst  a  people;  and,  as  the  atmosphere  is 
best  calculated  for  the  conveyance  of  sound  during  the 
time  of  firost,  to  did  the  air  of  the  plague  seem  peculiarly 
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well  fitted  for  the  propagation  of  this  fearful  report.  The 
whole  of  the  people  were  impreeaed,  on  hearing  the  story, 
with  a  feeling  of  undefined  awe,  mixed  with  horror. 
The  back  of  a  tall  figure,  in  dark  long  clothes,  seen  but 
for  a  moment !  There  was  a  picturesque  indistinctness 
in  the  descriptioti,  which  left  room  for  the  imagination ; 
taken  in  conjunction,  too,  with  the  moan  heard  at  first 
by  the  old  woman  on  the  stair,  and  the  demise  of  the 
sick  woman  at  the  very  time,  it  was  truly  startling.  To 
add  to  the  panic,  a  report  arose  next  day,  that  the  figure 
had  been  seen  on  the  preceding  evening,  by  different  per- 
sons, fiitting  about  yarious  stairs  and  alleys,  always  in 
the  shade,  and  disappearing  immediately  after  being  first 
perceived.  An  idea  b^gan  to  prevail  that  it  was  the 
Image  of  Death — Death,  who  had  thus  come  in  his  im* 
personated  form,  to  a  city  which  seemed  to  have  been 
placed  so  peculiarly  under  his  dominion,  in  order  to  exe- 
cute his  office  with  the  greater  promptitude.  It  was 
thought,  if  so  fimtastic  a  dream  may  be  assigned  to  the 
thinking  faculty,  that  the  grand  destroyer,  who,  in  ordi- 
nary times  is  invisible,  might,  perhaps,  have  the  power  of 
rendering  himself  palpable  to  the  sight  in  cases  where  he 
approached  his  victims,  under  circumstances  of  peculiar 
horror ;  and  this  wild  imagination  was  the  more  fearful, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  supposed  that,  with  the  increase  of 
the  mortality,  he  would  become  more  and  more  distinct- 
ly visible,  till,  perhaps,  after  having  dispatched  all,  he 
would  burst  forth  in  open  triumph,  and  roam  at  large 
throughout  a  city  of  desolation. 

It  hiqipened,  on  the  second  day  after  the  rise  of  this  po- 
pular fancy,  that  an  armed  ship,  of  a  very  singular  con- 
struction, and  manned  by  a  crew  of  strangely  foreign- 
looking  men,  entered  Leith  harbour.  It  was  a  Barbary 
rover ;  but  the  crew  showed  no  intention  of  hostility  to 
the  town  of  Leith,  though  at  the  present  pass  it  would 
have  fallen  an  easy  prey  to  their  arms,  being  quite  as 
much  afllicted  with  tlie  pestilence  as  its  metropolitan 
neighlwnr.  A  detachment  of  the  crew,  comprising  one 
who  appeared  to  be  the  commander,  immediately  landed, 
and  proceeded  to  Edhiburgli,  which  they  did  not  scruple 
to  enter.  They  enquired  for  the  provost,  and,  on  being 
conducted  to  the  presence  of  that  dignitary,  their  chief 
disclosed  their  purpose  in  thus  visiting  Edinbuigh,  which 
was  the  useful  one  of  supplying  it  in  its  present  distress 
with  a  cargo  of  drugs,  approved  in  the  £ast  for  their 
efficacy  against  the  plague,  and  a  few  men  who  could 
undertake  to  administer  them  properly  to  the  sick.  The 
provost  heard  this  intelligence  with  overflowing  eyes ; 
for,  besides  the  anxiety  he  felt  about  the  welfare  of  the 
city,  he  was  especially  interested  in  the  health  of  his 
daughter,  and  only  child,  who  happened  to  be  involved  in 
the  oommon  calamity.  Tlie  terms  proposed  by  the  Africans 
were  somewhat  exorbitant.  They  demanded  to  have  the 
half  of  the  wealth  of  those  whom  they  restored  to  health. 
But  the  provost  told  them  that  he  believed  many  of  the 
most  wealthy  citiasens  would  be  glad  to  employ  them  on 
these  terms ;  and,  for  his  own  part,  he  was  willing  to 
sacrifice  any  thing  he  had,  short  of  his  salvation,  for  the 
behalf  of  his  daughter.  Assured  of  at  least  the  safety  of 
their  persons  and  goods,  the  strangers  drew  fipom  their 
•hip  a  large  quantity  of  medicines,  and  b^gan  that  very 
evening  to  attend  as  physicians,  those  who  chose  to  call 
them  in.  The  captain — a  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
remarkable  amongst  the  rest  for  his  superior  dress  and 
bearing— engaged  himself  to  attend  the  provoet*s  daughter, 
who  had  now  nearly  reached  the  crisis  of  the  distempo*, 
and  hitherto  had  not  been  expected  to  survive. 

The  house  of  Sir  John  Smith,  the  provost  of  Edin- 
burgh, in  the  year  1645»  was  situated  in  the  Cap-and- 
Feather  close,  an  alley  occupying  the  site  of  the  present 
North  Bridge.  The  bottom  of  this  alley  being  dosed, 
there  was  no  thoroughfare  or  egrvas  towards  the  North 
Loch ;  but  the  provost's  house  ponessed  this  convenience^ 
being  the  tenement  which  dosed  the  lower  extremity, 
and  having  a  back-door  that  opened  upon  an  alley  to 


the  eastward,  namdy,  Halkerston*s  ^ynd.*  This 
house  was,  at  the  time  we  speak  of,  crwnmed  ftill  of 
valuable  goods,  plate,  &c.  which  had  been  depodted  in 
the  provost's  hands  by  many  of  his  afflicted  fellow-dtl- 
zens,  under  the  impression  that,  if  they  survived,  he  was 
honest  enough  to  restore  them  unimpaired,  and,  if  other- 
wise, he  was  worthy  to  lyherit  them.  His  daughter, 
who  had  been  seized  before  it  was  found  posdble  to  re- 
move her  from  the  town,  lay  in  a  little  room  at  the  back 
of  the  house,  which,  beddes  one  door  opening  from  the 
large  staircase  in  the  fttmt,  had  also  a  more  private  entry 
communicating  with  the  narrower  and  obsolete  turnpike 
behind.  At  ^t  time,  little  precaution  was  taken  any 
where  in  Scotland  about  the  locking  of  doors.  To  have 
the  door  simply  dosed,  so  that  the  fairies  could  not  enter, 
was  in  general  conddered  snffident,  as  it  is  at  the  present 
day  in  many  remote  parts.  In  Edinburgh,  during  the 
time  of  the  plague,  the  greatest  indifference  to  security  of 
this  sort  prevailed.  In  general,  the  doors  were  left  un- 
locked from  within,  in  order  to  admit  the  deansers,  or 
any  charitable  neighbour  who  might  come  to  minister 
to  the  bed-rid  dck.  This  was  not  exactly  the  case  in 
Sir  John  Smith's  house ;  for  the  main-door  was  scrupu- 
lously looked,  with  a  view  to  the  safety  of  the  goods  com- 
mitted  to  his  charge.  Nevertheless,  from  neglect,  or 
from  want  of  apprehendon,  the  posterior  entrance  was 
afterwards  found  to  have  been  not  so  well  secured. 

The  Barbary  physician  had  administered  a  potion  to 
his  patient  soon  after  his  admission  into  the  house.  He 
knew  tliat  symptoms  either  fitvonrable  or  unfavourable 
would  speedily  appear,  and  he  therefore  resolved  to  re- 
main in  the  room  in  order  to  watoh  the  result.  About 
midnight,  as  he  sat  in  a  remote  comer  of  the  room,  look- 
ing towards  the  bed  upon  which  his  charge  was  extended, 
while  a  small  lamp  burned  upon  a  low  table  between,  he 
was  suddenly  surprised  to  observe  something  like  a  dark 
cloud,  unaccompanied  by  any  noise,  interpose  itself  dow- 
ly  and  grradually  between  his  eyes  and  the  bed.  He  at 
first  thought  that  he  was  deceived, — that  he  was  begin- 
ning to  fall  adeep, — or  that  the  strange  appearance  was 
occadoned  by  some  peculiarity  of  the  light,  which,  bdng 
placed  almost  directly  between  him  and  the  bed,  caused 
him  to  see  the  latter  object  very  indistinctly.  He  was 
soon  undeceived  by  hearing  a  noise — ^the  slightest  pos- 
dble— and  perceiving  something  like  motion  in  the  ill- 
defined  lineaments  of  the  apparition.  Gracious  heaven  ! 
thought  he,  can  this  be  the  angel  of  death  hovering  over 
his  victim,  preparing  to  strike  the  mortd  blow,  and  ready 
to  receive  the  departing  soul  into  the  inconceivable  re- 
cess<^s  of  its  awful  form  ?  It  almost  appeared  as  if  the 
doud  stooped  over  the  bed  for  the  performance  of  this 
task.  Piesently,  the  patient  uttered  a  half-suppressed 
sigh,  and  then  altogether  ceased  the  regular  respirations, 
which  had  hitherto  been  monotonous  and  audible  through- 
out the  room.  The  awe-struck  attendant  could  contain 
himself  no  longer,  but  permitted  a  sort  of  cry  to  escape 
him,  and  started  to  his  feet.  The  doud  instantly,  as  it 
were,  rose  from  its  indined  posture  over  the  bed,  turned 
hastily  round,  and,  in  a  moment  contracting  itself  into 
a  human  diapo,  glided  sofUy,  but  hastily,  from  the  apart- 
ment. Ha !  thought  the  African,  I  have  known  snch 
personages  as  this  in  Aleppo.  These  angels  of  death  are 
sometimes  found  to  be  mortal  themsdves — I  shall  pur- 
sue and  try.  He,  therefore,  quickly  followed  the  phan- 
tom through  the  private  door  by  which  it  had  escaped, 
not  forgetting  to  seize  his  semicircular  sword  in  pasdng 
the  table  where  it  lay.  The  stair  was  dark  and  steep ; 
but  he  kept  his  feet  till  he  reached  the  bottom.  Casting, 
then,  a  hasty  glance  around  him,  he  peredved  a  shadow 
vanish  from  the  moon-lit  ground,  at  an  angle  of  the 

•  This  miserable  place  poneasi  aa  intcrert  of  whidi  the  matt  of 
our  Tcsden  esmiot  be  swats.  It  recei?gd  ICi  name  tnm  Che  drcnok- 
■tanotof  a  brave  young  man,  by  name  David  Halfccntoon,  chs  fato- 
ther  of  the  anosstor  of  the  odebnted  Hackstoua  of  RathiUet.  ha- 
▼hig  bsen  killed  In  It  In  1544,  when  d^endiac  the  town  acaintt  the 
■ngUih  undR  tbs  BarloC  Ueitltaid. 
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hamt,  and  inatantly  started  forward  in  the  pursuit.    He 
iMB  Ibond  Umaelf  in  the  open  wynd  aboTe-mentioned» 
tioog  which  he  anppoeed  the  mysterioos  object  to  have 
gaoc    AJl  here  wae  darlc;  hut  being  ocrtein  of  the 
csofse  adopted  hj  the  pursued  party,  he  did  not  hedtate 
t  moment  in  ponging  headlong  down  its  steep  profun- 
dity.   He  wae  confirmed  in  his  purpose  by  immediately 
afterwards  obaerring,  at  some  diatanoe  in  adradce,  a  small 
jet  of  moonlighty  proceeding  from  a  side  alley,  obecured 
for  a  second  ;by  what  he  oonceiTed  to  be  the  transit  of  a 
laife  darlc  object.     This  he  soon  also  reached,  and  find- 
in;  that  bis  own  person  caused  a  similar  obscurity,  he 
was  eonfirmed  in  his  conjecture  that  the  apparition  bore 
1  tubstantial  form.      Still  forward  and  downward  he 
boUly  rushed,  till,  reaching  an  open  area  at  the  bottom, 
pert  of  which  was  lighted  by  the  moon,  he  plainly  saw,  at 
the  distance  of  about  thirty  yards  before  him,  the  figure 
m  of  a  tall  man,  looaely  enveloped  in  a  prodigious  doak, 
Siiding  along  the  ground,  and  apparently  making  for  a 
mall  bridge^  which  at  this  particular  place  crossed  the 
Anin  of  the  North  Loch,  and  served  as  a  communication 
with  the  Tillage  caUed  Mutries  Hill.     He  made  directly 
f«r  the  fogitire,  thinking  to  overtake  him  almost  before 
he  ceold  reach  the  bridge.      But  what  was  his  surprise, 
when  in  a  moment  the  flying  object  vanished  from  his 
•ight,  as  if  it  had  sunk  into  the  ground,  and  left  him 
abnc  and  obfectleaa  in  his  headlong  pursuit.      It  was 
pMuUe  that  it  had  ftllen  into  aome  concealed  well  or 
pit,  bat  this  he  was  never  able  to  discover.     Bewilder- 
ed aod  confused,  he  at  length  returned  to  the  provost's 
hoose^  and  re>«ntered  the  apartment  of  the  sick  maiden. 
T«  his  delight  and  astonishment  he  found  her  already  in 
a  Kite  of  viaible  convalescence,  with  a  gradually  deepen- 
ng  glow  of  health  diffusing  itself  over  her  cheek.     Whe- 
ther  his  courage  and  fidelity  had  been  the  means  of 
"ving  away  the  evil  demon  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but 
'"'^tain  it  is,  that  the  ravages  of  the  plague  began  soon 
*^^crwards  to  decline  in  Edinburgh,  and  at  length  died 
*^r  altogether. 

"The  conclusion  of  this  singular  traditionary  story 
^'■n*  that  the  provost's  daughter,  being  completely  re- 
^^"^  to  health,  was  married  to  the  foreigner  who  had 
■■^  her  Cfe.  Tlua  seems  to  have  been  the  result  of  an 
aleetion  which  they  had  conceived  for  each  other  during 
the  period  of  her  convalescence.  The  African,  becoming 
j^'uit-heir  with  his  wife  of  the  provost's  vast  property, 
"^■n^ooed  his  former  piratical  life,  became,  it  is  said,  a 
*°^^  Ptesbyterian,  and  settled  down  for  die  remainder 
^  his  days  in  E^nbuigh.  The  match  turned  out  ez- 
^^'^ly  well ;  and  it  is  even  said  that  the  foreigner  be- 
came so  assimilated  with  the  people  of  Edinburgh,  to 
Jl^em  he  had  proved  so  memorable  a  benefactor,  that  he 
'^  at  one  time  an  oflice  of  considerable  civic  dignity 
n4  importance.  Certain  it  is,  that  he  built  for  his  re- 
"'enee  a  magnificent  land  near  the  head  of  the  Canon- 
Sate,  Qpon  the  front  of  which  he  caused  to  be  erected  a 
"^■toe  of  the  Emperor  of  Barbery,  in  testimony  of  the 
'^Pttt  he  still  cherished  for  his  native  country ;  and  this 
l^^i'i^vlal  yet  remains  in  its  original  niche,  as  a  suboi- 
^  proof  of  the  verity  of  the  above  relation. 


THE  DRAMA. 

Iv  foming  an  estimate  of  the  general  respectability  of 
^  Edinburgh  company,  two  things  are  to  be  taken  into 
cvMideration ;  first,  the  present  stote  of  the  British  stage ; 
**m1  ieeomi,  the  oompanUive  rank  which,  as  belonging  to 
a  proruidal  theatre,  our  company  ought  to  hold.  To 
put  these  two  things  out  of  view,  and  then  to  launch 
7^  into  pompous  eommon^daoes,  which  tend  to  prove 
^  ov  resident  performers  are  not  the  very  best  under 
f«  aon,  and  that  a  considerably  better  carpt  dramatique 
»  to  be  met  with  in  the  metnypolis  of  the  country,  is 
""•^7  to  rtatsi  uider  the  pretoided  garb  of  impartial 


criticism,  what  must  be  apparent  to  the  meanest  capacity, 
and  what  none  but  a  frothy  nincompoop  would  ever  be 
at  the  trouble  of  gravely  setting  down  on  paper.  We 
love  to  pry  into  abuses  as  much  tA  moat  men, — it  is  fiat* 
tering  to  our  own  discrimination  to  make  tliem  apparent, 
and  to  have  them  rooted  out ;  and  as  all  mortal  manager^ 
are  fallible  creatures,  it  will  be  a  long  while  before  any 
of  them  find  us  telling  them  that  we  can  see  nothing 
about  their  establishment  which  demands  improvement. 
Nevertheless,  surly,  rough,  and  sturdy  though  we  be, — 
continually  snuffing  out  hidden  imperfecti<|^  with  all  our 
three  noses, — we  have  a  touch  of  a  softer  nature  about  us  ; 
and  we  are  well  aware  that  no  man  is  entitled  to  attempt 
criticism,  who  has  not  an  eye  as  apt  to  perceive  merit, 
and  a  heart  as  ready  to  feel  it,  as  a  tongue  and  pen  pre* 
pared  and  willing  to  expose  blundering  imbecility,  and 
check  presumptuous  ignorance.  Criticism  is  not  the  art 
of  finding  fault ; — it  is  the  art  of  nicely  discriminating 
between  what  is  good  and  what  is  bad,  of  praising  the 
former,  and  of  deprecating  the  latter. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  decidedly  prepared  to  support 
the  present  management  of  our  theatre.  There  is,  occa- 
sionally, a  little  humbug  in  the  system,  and  perhaps  ra^ 
ther  too  great  a  leaning  to  parsimony, — a  certain  timidity 
and  caution  in  the  finance  department,  which  leaves  more 
room  to  laud  the  prudence  than  the  epirii  of  the  patentee ; 
but  take  it  for  all  in  all,  and  we  can  state  safely,  and 
from  some  experience  in  these  matters,  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  point  out  a  provincial  theatre>— especially  one 
which  is  not  over-liberally  encouraged, — better  regulated 
in  all  its  departments.  To  make  this  the  more  apparent, 
let  us  recur,  for  a  moment,  to  what  we  stated  at  the  out- 
set. At  present  the  stage  over  the  whole  country  is  at  a 
low  ebb.  If  we  except  a  few  respectable  comedians,  and 
these  almost  exclusively  of  the  male  sex,  whom  have  we 
to  boast  of?  Kean  ia  a  man  of  genius,  but  his  own  fol- 
lies render  that  genius  little  to  be  counted  on ; — Young 
is  falling  into  the  sear  and  yellow  leaf ; — Charles  Kemble 
was  always  pleasing  and  graceful,  but  rarely  any  thing 
more ; — Macready  is  good  only  in  a  very  few  characters; 
— Wallack,  Ward,  Cooper,  Pemberton,  Vandenhoff,  are^ 
at  the  best,  only  dU  mmorum  gentium.  With  the  exception 
of  the  two  last  named,  all  these  persons  belong  to  some  of 
the  theatres  in  London;  and  there  is  scarcely  such  a 
thing  as  provincial  celebrity,  either  In  England  or  Ir»> 
land.  But  even  in  London  we  have  at  Drury-Lane  no 
Othdio  but  Young,  who  is  quite  unfit  for  the  part  now, 
and  no  logo  but  Ctioper,  who  never  was  fit  for  it  at  all ; 
and  at  Covent- Garden,  when  "  Venice  Preserved"  was 
performed  the  other  evening,  the  character  of  Pierre  warn 
sustained  by  Mr  C.  Kemble,  and  that  of  Jaffier  by  an 
unknown  individual  named  Cathcart.  As  for  a  JSelvi" 
dera,  there  is  confessedly  no  such  thing  upon  the  stage— 
for  Miss  Phillips  is  merely  respectable,  and  Miss  Smith- 
son  seems  to  be  a  failure.  Now,  this  being  the  state  of 
matters  in  the  metropolis,  with  what  kind  of  Justice  are 
we  entitled  to  accuse  a  provincial  manager  of  having  no 
tragedians  of  eminence,  or  of  great  ability,  in  his  company? 
We  presume  a  provincial  manager  cannot  make  tragediana 
as  Dutch  potters  ooake  images.  And  if  he  cannot  make 
them,  where  is  he  to  find  them  ?  Before  we  get  into  a 
rage  with  deficiendes  of  this  sort,  let  us  point  out  an  evi- 
dent method  by  which  these  deficiencies  might  be  supplied. 
We  do  not  know  of  one  tragedian  worth  having  out  of 
London,  with  the  single  exception,  perhaps,  of  Vanden- 
hoff— and  even  in  London,  there  is  scarcely  one  we  would 
go  much  out  of  our  way  to  see.  And  all  last  season  the 
worst  houses  here  were  invariably  on  the  nighta  on  which 
Vandenhoff  performed ;  which  showed,  either  that  the 
people  had  got  tired  of  him,  or  that,  in  these  light  fantas- 
tic times,  tragedy  was  considered  a  drug.  Vandenhoff 
was,  therefore,  not  re-engaged  this  seaaon ;  but,  if  our 
citizens  wish  it,  we  take  it  upon  our  respon^bility  to  pro- 
mise that  he  shall  be  brought  back  next,  that  is  to  say, 
if  be  will  come ;  for  it  is  a  remarkable  ftfi^  too  little 
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Juiown  to  the  vulgar  crew  of  mere  gmmblerst  that 
actors  have  Munetimes  a  will  of  their  own^  and  will  not 
be  entirely  swayed  by  the  wishes  of  any  particular  ma- 
nager. 

But  now  that  we  have  seen  what  it  is  impossible 
that  the  Edinburgh  Theatre  could  be  in  the  present  state 
of  the  stage,  let  us  look  for  a  moment  to  what  it  U.  We 
have  already  said  that  it  is  a  Provincial  Theatre,  and  that 
as  such  it  must  be  Judged.  The  question  is,  are  its 
performances  conducted  in  a  style  calculated  to  give  a  fair 
estimate  of  the  existing  capabilities  of  the  provincial  stage, 
and  are  they  such  as,  considering  how  dramatic  matters 
now  stand,  the  Edinburgh  public  have  a  right  to  expect  ? 
We  can  see  little  difficulty  in  replying  that  th^  are ;  only 
stipulating,  that  we  shall  be  understood  as  speaking  of 
the  company  as  it  has  existed  for  several  years  back,  keep- 
ing  out  of  consideration  one  or  two  defections  which  have 
taken  place  towards  the  fug  end  of  the  present  season, 
and  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  is  the  manager's  de- 
termination fully  to  supply  before  the  commencement  of 
his  next  campaign.  Did  we  see  cause  to  entertain  a  mean 
opinion  of  our  stage,  we  should  feel  sore  both  for  our- 
Mlves  and  other  dramatic  critics  who  have  not  scrupled, 
lor  a  considerable  period  back,  to  bestow  the  best  of  their 
abilities  in  criticisms,  both  on  the  pieces  produced  here, 
and  on  the  manner  in  which  they  were  performed.  We 
should  feel  sore,  too,  for  the  enlightened  inhabitants  of 
this  city,  who  have  so  long  permitted  themselves  to  be 
gulled  into  an  enjoyment  of  theatrical  representations  al- 
together unworthy  of  them.  It  is  true  that  a  Cockney, 
whose  whole  ideas  of  terrestrial  grandeur  vibrated  between 
Charing  Cross  and  Hyde  ^ork  Comer,  might  assure  us 
that  our  little  Theatre  was  altogether  contemptible ;  or  a 
very  empty  and  conceited  goose,  dressed  in  a  little  brief 
authority,  by  having  it  in  his  power  to  print  nonsense 
gratis,  might  wish  to  show  his  own  inconceivable  supe- 
riority, by  turning  up  the  ugly  point  of  his  pedantic  nose 
at  our  homdy  enjojrments ;  but  we  should  be  as  much 
amused  by  the  Cockney's  attempt  at  ridicule — ^poor  thing ! 
^-4M  at  the  human  frog's  gigantic  efforts  to  puff  himself 
into  an  ox.  We  should  hand  them  both  over  to  Donald  the 
boxkeeper,  advising  him  to  administer  to  them  a  little  of 
that  wholesome  chastisement,  the  application  of  which 
would  be  facilitated  had  they  the  sense  to  wear  kilts,  and 
the  receipt  of  which  might  possibly  send  them  back  to 
their  respective  places  of  abode,  wiser  and  better  men. 

We  take  a  proper  and  honest  interest  in  our  own  na- 
tional Theatre,  and  should  be  sorry  to  see  it  traduced. 
This  has  never  yet  been  done,  so  far  as  we  know ;  and, 
considering  the  histrionic  talent  connected  with  it,  the 
task  would  be  at  once  an  unthankful  and  malignant  one. 
It  is  needless  to  repeat  here  what  has  been  so  often  said 
already,  and  what  is  known  and  confessed  In  London  no 
less  than  in  Edinburgh,  that,  as  a  comedian  of  most  ex- 
quisite finish  and  tact,  the  stage  cannot  boast  of  any  per- 
former mtperior  to  Murrat,  and  we  sincerely  believe  that, 
in  several  of  his  favourite  parts,  it  has  none  equal  to  him. 
As  a  manager,  we  know  it  to  be  universally  allowed 
by  his  brother-managers,  that  his  system  is  such  as  to  se- 
cure a  regularity  like  that  of  clock-work  in  all  his  green- 
room arrangements,  and  to  make  it  impossible  that  any 
thing  can  go  egregiously  wrong,  either  before  or  behind 
the  curtain. — The  manager's  sister,  Mas  Hxnrt  Siddons, 
does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  destitute  of  faults  as  an  actress, 
but  our  own  opinion  coincides  with  what  we  know  to  be 
that  of  the  most  talented  female  dramatbt  of  the  day, 
that  there  is  no  lady  now  upon  the  stage  equal  to  her 
either  for  versatility  or  intensity  of  power. — We  are  will- 
ing to  admit,  that  between  Mr  Murray  and  his  sister  and 
any  of  the  rest  of  the  company,  there  is  a  considerable  in- 
terval ;  but  still  much  merit  remains.  For  the  fine  gen- 
tleman, and  similar  parts,  we  could  desire  no  better  per- 
former than  Jones.  It  is  true  tHat  his  penoniflcations 
are  seldom  very  varied,  and  that  he  rarely  goes  fkr  out  of 
bkimMlfi  at  it  were ;  but  neither  docs  the  fine  gentleman ; 


he  belongs  to  a  common  genuM,  and  it  is  only  among^  this 
genus  that  Jones*  forte  lies.^For  low  life,  in  all  its  differ- 
ent grades  and  phases, — whether  in  happy  or  adverse  dr- 
cumstancesj^whether  comic  or  grave, — ^whether  a  York- 
shire clown  or  an  Irish  bog-trotter, — ^we  are  perfec;tly 
willing  to  rest  content  with  Stavley  ;  for  we  are  satisfied 
that  he  yields  but  little  to  either  Edwin  or  Bayner. — 
We  nevef  thought  ParrcHAan  a  great  actor ;  but  it  is  ne- 
cessary  that  every  provincial  theatre  should  have  a  re- 
spectiJile  actor  of  all  work,— one  who  can  turn  with  will- 
ingness and  ease  from  tragedy  to  fiuxe,  from  comedy  to 
melo-drama,  and  from  opera  to  pantomime.     We  do  not 
know  where  we  could,  in  this  respect,  find  a  substitute 
for  PHtchard — certainly  neither  in   Dublin  nor  Liver- 
po<d. — Mason  is  often  a  very  facetious  old  man ;  and  be 
makes,  besides,  an  excellent  starved  apothecary,  and  a 
very  mirth-exciting  tailor. — In  a  Scottish  theatre,  nothing 
could  be  more  desirable  than  one  or  two  actors  who  can 
do  justice  to  Scottish  parts,  and  this  desideratum  is  very 
completely  supplied  in  Messrs  Mack  at  and  Dxkham.     It 
is  true,  that  the  powers  of  neither  of  these  deserving  acton 
are  limited  to  the  delineation  of  national  character ;  but  it 
is  in  this  department  that  they  both  exceL     Sir  Walter 
Scott,  by  linking  Mackay's  name  with  one  of  his  own  ini- 
mitable creations,  has  unquestionably  made  the  actor  im- 
mortal ;  and  we  need  only  add,  that  aU  this  performer's 
Scotch  parts  are  delightfully  true  to  nature,  whether  we 
see  him  in  "  Rob  Roy,"  in  '*  Guy  Mannering,"  in  <<  St 
Ronan's  Well,"  in  <*  The  Heart  of  Mid  Lothian,**  in 
<<  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel,"  in  "  Cramond  Brig,**  or  in 
"  Mary  Stuart."     Denham,  in  the  same  walk,  is  not  in- 
ferior ;  and  the  JDandie  Dinmont  of  the  one  is  as  firmly 
established  in  popular  £svour  as  the  JBaihe  iVioo/  •larrie 
of  the  other. — Though  his  voice  b  scarcely  strong  enough 
to  enable  him  to  gain  much  eclat  as  a  public  singer, 
Thornx  possesses  a  cultivated  taste,  which  secures  our 
always  listening  to  him  with  pleasure ;  and  thoug^h  we 
often  wish  that  he  could  do  more,  we  are  sure  to  be  safe 
from  the  annoyance  of  his  attempting  too  much.     So  long 
as  he  had  Miss  Noxl's  powerful  support,  together  with 
Miss  Tunstall's  still  remaining  assistance,  we  do  not 
think  we  had  any  right  to  complain  of  the  want  of  ope- 
ratic force  in  the  company.     Miss  Noel,  it  is  true,  hss 
now  left  us ;  and  her  place  has  yet  to  be  supplied. — We 
might  allude  to  more  members  of  the  establishment — es- 
pecially to  Mrs  Stanlxt  and  Mas  Nicol; — ^but  the  list 
we  have  already  given  is  sufficient  to  show  that,  for  the 
performance  of  those  pieces  which  are  now  the  most  p<^ 
pular — flight  comedy,  melo-drama,  opera,  and  &rce, — than 
which,  nothing  else  appears  to  go  down— capabilities  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Edinburgh  Theatre  of  the  moat  re- 
spectable kind.     We  do  not  say  that  a  better  company 
may  not  be  found  in  London,  but  we  do  say,  that  a  better 
company  will  not  be  found  out  of  London ;  and  further, 
that  the  DuUin  Company,  which,  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  city,  ought  to  be  better,  is  not  ao  good.     At 
the  same  time,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  we  think  Mr 
Murray  has  a  good  deal  to  do,  before  he  commences  ano- 
ther season,  in  the  way  of  repairing  some  holes  which  we 
could,  at  this  moment,  pick  in  his  coat.     To  these  we 
have  already  alluded  on  a  former  occasion ;  and,  trusting 
that  his  own  good  sense  will  show  him  the  propriety  of 
our  hints,  we  shall  say  nothing  further  of  them  at  pre^ 
sent. 

The  Theatre  closes  this  evening  for  about  three  months. 
It  is  probable  that  it  will  re-open,  towards  the  latter  end  of 
September,  with  the  German  Company  who  have  been 
recently  performing  In  London,  and  who  will  bring  out 
upon  this  stage  the  original  editions  of  the  **  Frelschntz," 
the  ^  Zauberfiote,"  the  "  Swiss  Family,**  and  other  Ger- 
man operas.  They  are  to  be  succeeded  by  Madame  Vestris, 
who,  we  doubt  not,  will  draw  good  houses ;  and  we  are 
happy  to  be  able  to  add,  that  Kean  has  promised  to  visit 
Edhd^OTf  h  about  the  same  tim^ 
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THE  POST  SHBLLBY. 

TsuuK  has  recently  been  pat  into  our  hands  a  manuscript 
TviojB^  which  we  lo(^  upon  a*  one  of  the  most  remarlcaUe 
litenrj  carfowtica  extant.  It  is  a  poem  In  four  cantos,  by 
the  laic  poet  Shdley,  and  cntirdy  written  in  liisown  hand. 
It  b  entitled  "  Tm  WAxnaaiMo  Jzw,**  and  contains  many 
paimgu  of  grtat  power  and  beauty.  It  was  composed  up- 
wards of  twenty  years  ago,  and  brought  by  the  poet  to 
Edinburgh,  which  he  risited  about  that  period.  It  has 
aince  lain  in  the  custody  of  a  literary  gentleman  of  this 
town,  to  whom  it  was  then  offend  for  publication.  We 
hare  leueiied  permlasioo  to  give  our  readers  a  farther  ac- 
count of  its  contents,  with  some  extracts,  next  Saturday ; 
and  it  aflTords  us  much  pleasure  to  have  it  in  our  power  to 
be  thus  instrumental  in  rescuing,  through  the  medium  of 
the  LiiTEaAar  JocraxAL,  from  the  obscurity  to  which  it 
nugfat  otherwise  have  been  ocmsigned,  one  of  the  earliest 
sod  moat  striking  of  this  gifted  poet*s  productions,  the  very 
of  which  has  never  hitliertobeen  surmised. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


STANZAS. 

From**  BUred  of  Erin,  or  ihe  Sotitary  ^  a  MS,  Poem 
bf  OuMflea  Doyme  SUkry,  Author  of  ''VaBay,  or  the 
CUadd  of  the  Lake.'* 

Tkll  me,  ye  midnight  voices,  where  are  they— 
They  wlio  began  life's  pilgrimage  with  me  ? 
Some  are  asleep  in  death ;  some  far  away 
Beyond  the  billows  of  the  boundless  sea, 
Xerer  to  meet  but  in  Eternity  ! 
They  are  ail  severed — ^long  forgotten — fled — 
Like  wintry  leaves  wind-scattered  o*er  the  lea ;— > 
Time  walked  between  with  swift  and  silent  tread, 
\f siting  alike  unknown  the  living  and  the  dead. 

And  yet  mid  them  there  smiled  my  earliest  fViends ; 

The  sharers  of  my  innocence  and  joy : — 

Ah  *  how  the  rush  of  years  to  manhood  tends 

Our  purer,  perfect  pleuures  to  destroy  ! 

Who  would  not  vrish  again  to  be  a  boy? 

To  tread  the  fields  with  light  and  bounding  heart ; 

When  no  rough  blasts,  no  hardships  could  annoy  : 

Our  home  our  Heaven — simplicity  our  art ; 

When  every  vsrions  scene  new  rapture  could  impart. 

Ah  me !  and  those  bright  sunny  days  are  gone ! 

Their  very  memory  warms  my  weary  soul : 

Tet  can  they  charm,  though  age  apace  comes  on. 

To  cut  **  the  thread  "  and  "  break  the  golden  bowl.*^ 

Yes ;  years  must  change,  and  fleeting  seasons  roll. 

And  I  fall  off,  as  I  had  never  been. 

Hurried  along  to  lingering  life's  last  goal : 

Yet  shall  I  ne^er  forget  those  days  serene. 

The  lovely  long-lost  hours  mine  infancy  has  seen  ! 

Lone  be  the  place  of  my  eternal  rest ; 
May  no  vain  marble  mock  my  mouldering  clay- 
No  '*  storied  urn  "  weigh  heavy  on  my  breast, 
To  lure  the  passing  Pilgrim  from  his  way. 
Or  tell  aught  of  the  being  fled  for  aye : — 
Bat  when  woH  twilight  steals  o'er  purpled  skies. 
May  some  lone  warbler  lull  me  with  her  lay ; 
And  while  the  pale  flowers  o'er  my  ashes  rise, 
May  winds  and  waters  mix  in  melody  and  sighs. 

Oh !  I  do  hate  their  vanity  and  pride ; 
Tm  sick  of  all  man's  oetentations  show : 
Will  not  his  empty  pomp  be  thrown  aside 
When  life  hath  ceased  to  bum— life's  blood  to  flow? 
When  th«  fMl  form  is  laid  for  ever  low, 
Wm  man  yet  bear  his  foUy  to  the  grave  ? 
I  would  not  have  your  chiselled  scrolls — Oh,  no ! 
O'er  me  alone  let  silent  willows  wave  : 
And  take^  my  God  in  Heaven,  take  back  the  soul  you 
gave. 


How  sweet  is  death  !  no  sorrow  clouds  the  tomb ;— 
How  still  is  death !  no  voice  breaks  on  his  rest ; — 
How  calm  is  death !  no  troubles  there  can  come ;— « 
How  fair  is  death  !  the  sunshine  of  the  bless*d  ;^ 
Peace  to  the  dead,  whose  souls  are  on  the  breast 
Of  their  Redeemer.     O  !  His  sweet  to  die 
When  Jesus  caUs,  with  wearied  hearts  oppress'd. 
The  rough  race  run,  serenely  down  to  lie. 
And  feel  the  ebbing  soul  expand  Into  the  sky ! 

THE  ROVER'S  RETREAT. 
By  Thomas  Atkineon. 
Mt  stride  is  again  on  the  deck  of  my  bark. 

And  my  bark  rides  once  more  on  the  crest  of  the  se% 
And  I  care  not  though  round  my  track  storm-clouds  lour 
dark, 
While  the  breeze  swells  my  sails  thus  with  bolsteroua 
glee! 
And  I*ve  leam'd,  as  the  hurricane  tempest  hath  swept. 

That  to  bend  to  the  bounding  is  firmest  to  stand ; 
And  through  my  last  peril  as  now  I  have  stept, 
Till  my  foot  was  as  free  as  'tis  here, — on  the  land! 

But  when  next  the  broad  deck  of  the  Osprey  I  leave—* 

If  it  Im  not  the  guerdon  of  beauty  to  win — 
May  the  billows  that  now  my  glad  spirit  upheave. 

Never  greet  my  dull  ear  with  their  soul-rousing  din; 
For  the  home  of  the  Rover's  the  timber — where  floats 

The  red  flag  of  defiance  to  coward  or  churl ; 
And  while  these  hold  together,  away  with  the  thoughts 

That  would  point  to  the  hour  when  that  banner  we'll 
furl! 

Then  her  head  to  the  wind  and  her  breast  to  the  wave. 

The  bright  west  is  before  us,  though  clouds  close  boh 
hind! 
In  one  moon  the  warm  waves  of  the  tropics  shall  lave 

The  prow  that  now  points  from  a  shore  so  unkind. 
But  ye^  ere  its  bleak  cliffs  night  veils  from  our  view. 

One  look— but  a  proud  one — Old  Albyn,  to  thee ; 
If  we  turn  for  a  moment  to  bid  thee  adieu. 

In  the  next  well  exult  in  the  cheers  of  the  free  I 

LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 


Wa  axe  informed  that  s  New  Monthly  Periodicsl  is  to  be  publish- 
ed In  September  next,  to  be  entitled,  "  The  Edinbuigh  Journal  of 
Nstursl  and  Geographical  Science.**  It  will  be  conducted  by  an  as- 
lociation  of  Naturalists,  and  is  to  embrace  all  the  departments  of 
Natural  History  and  of  Goocraphy,  both  physical  and  descriptive  i 
and  while  it  wiU  be  quite  scientific.  It  will  at  the  same  time  be  written 
in  a  popular  style. 

We  understand  that  the  Rev.  A.  O.  Cantaln,  minister  of  Wester 
Anstruttier,  Is  preparing  for  puMieatkm  a  Tolume  eootslniBg  the 
whole  of  the  Scottish  Communion  Senrice,  sooordlag  to  the  uioal 
form  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Indudlng  the  serrlees  for  the  Fast* 
day,  and  the  Saturday  before  and  Monday  after  Communion. 

The  Ufe  of  Herman  Cortes,  including  a  complete  History  of  tlie 
Conquest  of  Mexico,  and  a  faithful  Aooount  of  the  state  of  that  Em- 
pire at  the  tlmSf  and  the  Life  of  Francis  Piaarro,  with  an  Aooount  of 
the  Conquest  of  Peru,  Ac,  by  Don  Tellesforo  de  Tru^y  Coslo* 
author  of  "  Gomes  Arias,**  '*  The  Castilian,**  &c.  are  prepariag  for 
speedy  pnblieation  in  CoostaUe's  Miscellany. 

We  understand  that  Mr  Derwent  Conway,  whose  works  must  bo 
well  known  to  our  readers,  and  whom  we  have  the  pleasure  of  rank- 
ing among  theoontxibuton  to  the  LiiaaaRv  Jouxnal,  is  at  present 
engaged  with  a  poem,  which  will  appear  some  time  in  the  course  of 
the  present  year,  to  be  entitled  the  Chronlele  of  the  Flowers. 

Observations  upon  the  Condition  of  Negro  Slavery  In  the  Island 
of  Santa  Cms.  snd  some  Remarks  upon  Plantation  AfBdrs)  with  a 
Notice  of  the  Danish  West  India  Islands,  Is  announeed. 

The  MS.  note-books  of  the  Rev.  Gilbert  White,  the  anther  of  the 
Natural  History  of  Selboume,  containing  many  ourioua  obscrvatioas 
not  hitherto  published,  are  at  present  in  the  possession  of  Mr  Murray, 
of  Albemarle  Street,  who  will  issue  in  a  few  days  a  chssp  snd  elcgsot 
editloo  of  that  work. 

The  author  of  Reginald  Trevor  has  a  new  novel  In  the  peess,  auf 
titled,  Lawrence  Mertoun,  or  a  Summer  in  Wales. 

A  UH  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  by  Mn  A.  T.  Thompson,  autbonss 
of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  is  annonnced  fat 
early  publicstioo. 


^^ 
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A  poem.  int«ded  to  redl  to  the  irttention  <^J?^}^J^ 
rmmpu?  and  bM  been  lelMd  at  the  inrtance  of  the  Kings  Attorney- 

''X!j:eKrlrrFrwi^i.«iidenr>in««l«o«mtJ^  UjeTrl- 

banal  of  Corwetional  Police  of  PwU.  ft>r  an  attack  on  public  moiato, 
S^.'^^nSTute,  and  the  mode  of  -"hip  l^^Uy  rec^^ 
In  fpeSing  of  the  pictuie  of  the  King*!  CoTfOoatloli.  ^^  »*«»  °*^ 
«rn  hJ  Mid,  "  The  immortal  picture  of  the  Supper.  Aoie  at  the 
Tni^^n  Ind  of  the  Communion  oT  StJerome.  w^^ 
^uISwworlL. of  art.  even  when  Christian  ct«hU  will  be eompietely 
abolished,  if  their  fhai  materials  could  lart  10  long. 

Proposilt  have  been  published,  at  Jassy.  forapolltlcal  *»d  »ite»ry 
lou^Su^theWallachSn  language,  to  be  called  the  iraa.c««»B«. 

TSr^itor.  express  a  hope  that  this  |oarnd  may  t«d  to  *•«««  Je- 
tton of  a  language  spoken  by  four  millifliis  of  peopto,  wd  which  de- 

lives  its  origin  from  the  Romans. 

The  Mamuta  of  Hereford,  now  redding  In  Rome,  «*/««»»*; 
^t  Mtron  of  the  fine  axti.  has  purchased  the  famous  Spada  Pompey 
J^21^Itom«iscudi,upw.^ofL.5l00!  ThU  I.  the  statue  at 
Aeb««of  which C«ir  was  ess-srinated  in  theSenate^housei  and 
besides  the  interest  attached  to  it  f^om  thU  dreumstance,  it  possesses 
intrinsic  value  as  a  specteien  of  ancient  sculpture. 

Ewl  M0NT«..-!Thte  cer«nony,  the  ol^ect  of  whWi  I.  to  obtain 
a  collection  for  the  head-scholar  on  the  foundation,  preparatory  to 
his  removal  for  the  university,  by  laying  all  the  specUtors  and^piis- 
.engers  under  a  contribution,  demanded  as  money  for  "salt,  for 
which  a  ticket  Is  given,  with  the  motto  of  ••  Mai  pro  U^r  took  place 
o^  Tuesday.  It  was  witnessed  by  a  large  number  of  ^^w^its,  and 
produced  a  larger  sum  than  on  any  previous  oocaskm.  The  King 
i«nt  a  contribution  of  one  hundred  guineas.  _,»!,  .« 

Njiw  HiOB  ScH0OL--Thfa  fine  bulldingis  to  be  opened,  with  all 
due  ceremony,  upon  Tuesday  next ;  and  a  pubUc  dinner,  commenjo- 
rati ve  of  the  occisioD.  to  afterwards  to  be  given,  at  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  Uterary  talent  of  Edinburgh  win  be  present. 

PHR«woLOOv.-We  observe  that  the  sensation  excited  by  Mr 
Stomas  recent  attack  on  Phrenology  has  not  yet  subsided,  and  that 

the  attempts  made  to  rally  by  the  ^^^^  »-Jf  ^  to  S,^  »««  ™»»«'  "  ^^^  "«  uaieaoman  i  neatre  is  now  noea  up;  «.. 
goqd  deal  of  discussion  [V'*l**"?wK^"S^^]IldSJhoro^  we  aw  «)rry  that  we  cannot  speak  very  highly  of  the  merit,  of  mott 
sufcject simply  to_^.  that  '^f^^^'^J^J^^^^^'^  of  the  perttormers.  MrC.  BSThhwif  ^have  notyet««.;  « 
con,  we  remsin  fixed  In  our  opinion,  that  Mr  Combe  has  been  d^    ^^  he^ysfully  better  than  his  better  halt  "  Anne  of  Getoteta" 

is  being  dramatised  for  this  Theatre. 

Weekly  List  or  Pebformakceb. 
June  13^19. 

Sat.       The  Beggar*»  Opera,  Mf  TamHm,  ^HelAetWkt  Truth. 

MoK.      00..  ^  Heart  of  Mid-Lothlatu 

Tuxs.     Free  and  Baejf,  4'  Cramond  Bri^, 

Wjio.     Rob  Roy,  4r  WUlie  Amutronj^, 

THuna.  Married  and  Single,  Do.,  4r  BotUeImp* 

Fax.       Lovein  a  fWage,  4r  Gtiilcroy. 


was  not  an  absolute  outrage  <m  dooency.  it  was.  itt  sU  events,  every 
coarse  and  vulgar  tridi,  and  presenu  but  a  melandioly  view  of  the 
theatrical  taste  of  the  metropolis.— Drury  Lane  closes  for  the  Msnn 
this  day,  and  Cbvent  Garden  on  the  S4th.    We  are  Infonned.  \fi  sn. 
th<Mity  on  which  we  can  rely,  that  the  new  plays  whidi  Hr  Prke, 
the  manager  of  Drury  Lane,  announoed  lately  fiir  next  sesion,  sie 
from  the  pens  of  tlie  late  Mr  Maiurin.  author  of  <*  Bertram,"  Ac, 
and  Miss  Mitford.  author  of  "  The  Two  Foscui."  *'  Rienii,"  Ac, 
one  by  each.— As  we  have  occasionally  mentioned  Miss  Smithaoo 
somewhat  harshly,  we  think  it  right  to  quote  the  foDowing  psnsge 
ttOBDk  the  letter  of  a  London  correspondent :— *'  I  am  sorry  to  ice  thst 
you  select  the  harshest  opinions  of  the  London  papers  egncemiagVisi 
SmithsoD.    There  are  many  who  estimate  her  highlys  sod  see 
thing  is  certain,  that  however  she  might  rank  with  Mrs  Siddooioc 
Mks  O'NeU.  she  U  Infinitely  superior  to  Miss  PhUUps,  Mus  F.  H. 
Kelly,  or  any  other  Miss  or  Madam  on  the  boards  of  this  great  dty. 
aa  a  tragic  actress.''->We  see  it  mentioned  in  the  AVat  that  Sontsg 
requires  £550  per  night  to  visit  Edinburgh  or  DuUin !  It  is  quite  im* 
possible  that  Sonlag  can  be  sudi  an  Idtot.    The  house  here,  st  the 
fbllest,  does  not  hold  cmo^half  the  sum  \  and  were  she  tossk  £S0  per 
night,  she  would  be  asking  a  great  deal  too  much.   She  is  no  doubts 
very  fine  singer,  but  we  have  heard  Pasta.  Catalan!,  and  Gsndori, 
and  would  not  break  our  hearts  though  Sontag  should  retire  fortb* 
with  into  some  Hungarian  solitude  with  her  reputed  huAand,  Count 
Clam.— Catalan!  to  at  Belfast,  and  Madame  Vestrtoln  DubUn^Poor 
Terry  has  had  a  stroke  ct  paralysia.  and  Is  said  to  be  dylng^Tbe 
Haymarket  has  opened  in  eonsiderable  foroe.-<-Aithongh  Dcshsni'i 
powers  are  certainly  notequal  tothe doing  ftiU  Justice  to  Ftr^toiw, 
he  sustained  the  ciiaraeier  with  great  raspeotabUity  at  his  benefit  oq 
Tuesday  last— Carsdori,  who  delighted  us  so  much  \a  the  "BcggM*' 
Opera,"  appeared  tost  night  In  "  Love  in  a  Village,"  too  toteof  coune 
for  any  criticism  of  ours  this  week.  She  repeats  the  part  this  eveniiif . 
—The  new  pieoe  we  announced  last  Saturday,—"  Willie  AnDStroDf, 
or  Durie  in  Durance,**— has  been  very  Csvourably  received,  snd  d^ 
servcdly  so.   lU  author  to  Dr  Poole,  wh(»  has  no  reason  to  besshsmei 
of  his  bantling,  and  who,  we  hope,  will  fkvour  us  next  leeaoo  with 
sometiiing  still  better ;  for,  in  writing  for  the  stage,  as  in  every  thing 
else,  practice  makes  perfect.- We  have  been  mudi  plessed  with  die 
neat  manner  In  which  the  Caledonian  Theatre  is  now  fitted  up;  but 


cidedly  untucoeKrful  In  hto  "  Answer"  to  Mr  Stone.  At  tiie  same  time 
wetiiink  it  right  to  mention,  tiiat  one  ingenious  Phrenologut  has 
directed  our  attention  to  several  weak  pointa  in  Mr  Stone's  pamph- 
let, to  wMch  Mr  Combe  hss  not  adverted,  and  to  which  we  believe 
Itr  Stone  would  find  It  more  difileult  to  make  a  ••  rejoinder."  We 
cannot,  however,  give  a  place  to  any  more  controversy  upon  tills 
subject,  because  we  do  not  conceive  it  suflldentiy  Interesting  to  Uie 
general  reeder.  Talent  may  be  elicited  upon  any  subject  under  ttie 
fun,  and  It  certainly  ha»  been  elicited  upon  Phrenology ;  but  the 
MtA^Uani  science  Is,  at  the  best,  a  hannless  delusion,  and  ito  dis- 
ciples are  triflii^  with  a  phantom. 

Th«  Nxw  Diorama— The  Diorama  of  the  Valley  of  Sanien  has 
been  succeeded  by  a  \  lew  of  ttw  Ruins  of  Holyrood  Chapel  by  Moon- 
light.   It  to  by  far  the  finest  spedmenof  pictorial  art  and  mechanical 
ingenuity  in  ttito  department  of  pahiting  which  has  yet  been  «hiWt. 
edhere.    The  illusion  to  perfect,  and  ihe  eflbct  quite  maglcaL    The 
spectator  is  supposed  to  be  In  the  interior  of  tiie  Chapel,  looking  out 
upon  the  starry  heavens  tiirough  tiie  ruined  window  In  the  easL  The 
moon  to  seen  stowly  rising,  and  her  light  tips  wltii  silver  aU  tiie  pro- 
jecting points  of  the  ruins,  and.  In  the  most  enchanting  manner, 
•treams  in  among  tiie  mouldering  tombs  and  pillars.    Occasionally, 
douds  pass  across  its  disc  or  what  a  less  ronumtie  Imagination  might 
conceive  to  be  a  sudden  puff  of  smoke  ftom  the  Old  Town.    The  ad- 
mirable manner  in  which  the  whole  scene  to  managed  cannot  fall 
itrongly  to  Impress  upon  the  mind  the  many  historical  assodations— 
the  brightest  and  tiie  darkest  In  Seotiand's  annate— witii  which  these 
Ruins  are  connected  \  and  thus,  the  exhibition  not  only  delighta  the 
eye,  but  to  ealcutoted  to  produce  a  moral  eflbet  upon  the  mind.    The 
intitMlttction  of  some  subdued  and  pensive  music,  executed  by  an  un- 
•leo  minstrvl,  to  a  great  addition.    The  loul  en^emUe  to  so  delightful, 
that  we  scarcely  have  It  in  our  heart  to  object  that  the  stars  are  too 
large  and  brilliant,  that  too  many  of  the  first  magnitude  are  crowded 
within  a  certain  space,  and  that  they  represent  no  known  oonsteltop 
tiont  or  that  the  moon,  like  moet  theatrical  moons,  to  not  quite 
found ;  or  that  the  woman,  standing  moCionlees,  with  a  lamp  burn- 
ing before  her,  to  an  unnatarsl  and  disagreeable  figure^    We  eesUy 
forgive  tbeseimperfeetions ;  fbr,  in  the  DMcioatton  of  the  scene,  with 
the  gentle  moon  gliding  through  the  air  before  us,  and  shedding  her 
lovely  light  upon  the  waUs,  shafts,  and  shattered  architrave,  we  for- 
get that  they  extot. 

Theairleal  QoMp^"  The  Beggar's  Opera"  has  been  performed  at 
Govent  Garden  with  the  ehanctets  reversed,— that  to  to  say,  the  male 
parti  were  luatidiied  by  females,  and  the  female  by  males.    If  this 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS 
"  RjiMiNiBcxNcxa  of  former  days— My  first  interview  wittSir 
Walter  Scott,"— by  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  will  appear  in  our  next. 

The  learned  and  able  reviewer  omT  Dr  Walker's  Sermons  has  oar 
best  thanks :  hto  communication  will  appew  next  Saturday.— The 
interesting  article  on«St  Fillan's  Spring  to  In  types.— We  re- 
gret much  that  the  tale  of  *«  Marina  and  Jacopo^  to  tootongfor 
our  pages,  but  shall  be  gtod  to  hear  again  fhrni  its  talented  Authot- 
CSS.— The  short  article,  by  ■•  A  Friend."  shall  have  a  plsec- 
"  Q«  Q'"  of  Glasgow  says.  "  Give  me  an  answer  next  Saturday,  s^ 
though  it  should  be  a  very  ill-natured  one;  I  have  very  little  pe- 
tience."  We  have  agood  deal,  but  It  wlQ  cost  us  all  wehsve.  unksi 
•<  Q.  Q."  pays  the  postage  of  his  nextletter :  asheseemste  be  rstber 
a  good  sort  of  person,  we  forgive  him  thto  time.— We  have  to  thiak 
our  Concspondoit  at  Kirkaldy  for  his  suggestion. 

The  Sonnet,  by  our  friend  •«  G.  H.  G/'  of  London,  shsH haves 
place  in  our  next.— Our  Ldth  correspondent  shows  very  distiocUy* 
that  in  hto  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Bunyan  has  in  one  or  two  iBStsaeei 
copied  Ihim  Shakspearc— The  Scotch  Ballad,  beginning. 
"  The  cirabbit  anld  termer  cam  harne  steTen. 

An*  a  sour  an'  grewsov  a  visage  had  he  i 
The  body  a'  day  at  the  pleogh  had  been. 
An'  he  vras  as  hungry  as  hungry  could  be," 

torather  too  coarse  in  eome  of  Ito  stansas ;  lyut  we  shall  be  gtod  ti 
hear  again  fhMn  ito  author,  who  has  a  good  deal  of  native  humour  aa 
ability  about  him.— We  regret  that  tiie  verses  by  "  A.  P."-by  "  < 
N."— by  "  J.  B,"-«nd  by  ••  S.  N."  of  Inverness  wiU  not  suit  us. 

Several  of  our  poetical  Mends  must  be  cofftMt  to  wait  a  ahoi 
while  longer,  like  Perto,  at  the  gate  of  PandlMt  but  tiieir  tine  I 
coming. 
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THE  POKT  SHBLLEY— HIS   UNPUBLISHED  WORK. 
••THE  WANOERINO  JBW.- 

V>  now  proceed  to  redflem  the  promiae  we  made  last 
Sttttxisf,  to  five  our  readers  a  more  detailed  account  of 
tins  exeeedlof  ly  Intoneeting  poem.  There  can  be  litUe 
doubt  tliat,  with  the  single  exception  of  Lord  Byroo,  no 
poet  of  oar  day  has  crinced  a  more  strikingly  powerful 
•ad  oriipnill  genios  than  Shelley, — indeed,-  in  so  far  as 
origiiiality  is  ooncemed,  he  is  probably  entitled  to  claim 
jTCoedency  eren  of  Lord  Byron.  Hardly,  therefore, 
could  thoe  have  come  into  our  possession  any  literary 
mriosity  upon  which  we  should  have  piaced  a  greater 
value  than  an  unpublished  work  by  the  author  of  the 
**  Ceoci ;"  for,  much  as  we  regret  the  fallacious  and  un- 
^>py  principles  which  Shelley  was  induced  to  adopt,  and 
^bow  spirit  he  was  too  much  in  the  habit  of  infusing 
uto  hb  writings,  we  hesitate  not  to  own  the  great  ad- 
nmtion  we  have  ever  entertiuned  for  his  profound  abi- 
lities. 

^e  hate  already  mentioned  that  the  whole  of  the  ma- 
BoKript  of  «  The  Wandering  Jew,"  now  in  our  posses- 
**»— and  which,  we- have  every  reason  to  believe,  is  the 
<M^y  copT  extant — is  written  in  Shelley's  own  hand,  and 
^  It  must  have  been  composed  about  twenty  years  ago. 
J^  litter  iaet  U  sufficiently  estabUshed  by  the  date  af- 
«ed  to  tbe  Pfceface,  which  is  «  January  181 1  ;**  and  the 
'TOce  btars  internal  marks  of  ha^ng  been  written  af- 
J»  t^  poem,  which  may  therefore  be  set  down  as  be- 
«jnfw«  to  t|ke  year  1810.  It  is,  consequenUy,  in  aU 
bkdihood,  the  very  earUest  production  of  SheUey's  pen  j 
f«r  tlttt  wild  and  astonishing  poem,  "  Queen  Mab,"  was 
■?,^^««n  tm  1811,  and  was  not  given  to  the  public 
|«1 1815.  ♦  Jn  1811,  SheUey  was  only  eighteen,  and  he 
^^^  writing  from  Pisa  hi  1821,  says,—"  A  poem, 
^titled  Queen  Mab,  was  written  by  me  at  the  age  of 
2*^  ^  *««»y  in  *  sufficiently  intemperate  spirit,** 
«•  It  thas  appears,  that  "  The  Wandering  Jew  "  must 
««  been  written  when  the  poet  was  only  seventeen,  and 
*bea  his  talents  were  enturely  unknown.  It  may  poa- 
tiUy  hare  been  offered  to  one  or  two  booksellers,  both  in 
^^iBdon  and  Edinburgh,  without  success,  and  this  may 
J^wont  for  the  nq^lect  into  which  the  author  allowed  it 
"  wU,  when  new  cares  crowded  upon  him,  and  new  proe- 
'^^"yned  round  him.  Certain  it  is,  t)iat  it  has  been 
y^J  kept  by  the  Uterary  gentleman  to  whom  he  in- 
°J««  its  perusal  when  he  visited  Edinburgh  hi  I81I, 
^  wqold  have  been  wiUlngly  surrendered  by  him  at 

T  saWquent  period,  had  any  application  to  that  efl'ect 
fwiiaade.  Apoem  written  by  aUd  of  seventeen  would, 
ui  nuMt  cases,  possess  Utile  attrsction ;  bat  when  it  is  r». 


^ted  that  the  aame  individaal  produced  "  Queen 
«M  ttdghtetti,  and  afterwards,  during  his  brief  career, 
^  m  the  very  first  phuse  of  hiteUectual  superiority,  the 
°"J»  wtn^  ma  the  prvrnHm  of  such  a  mind  become 
^P«  «tiU  more  hiteresthig  than  Its  most  matured  ef* 

Jf  SheUey  appe«n  to  have  had  iom«  doubts  whether  to 


call  his  puem  "  The  Wanderhig  Jew,"  or  "  The  Victim 
of  the  Eternal  Avenger."     Both  names  occur  in  the  ma- 
nuscript; but  had  the  work  been  published,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  he  would  finally  have  fixed  on  the  former,  the 
more  especially  as  the  poem  itself  contains  very  little  eal- 
culated  to  give  offence  to  the  religious  reader.     The  motto 
on  the  title-page  is  from  the  22d  chapter  of  St  John,— . 
"  If  I  will  that  he  tarry  till  I  come,  what  is  that  to  thee  ? 
— follow  thou  me. "     Turning  over  the  leaf,  we  me^  with 
the  following  dedication: — "  To  Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
hart.   M.P.,  in  consideration  of  the  active  virtues  by 
which  both  his  public  and  private  life  is  so  eminently  dis- 
tinguished, the  following  poem  is  inscribed  by  the  Author.** 
Agam  turning  the  leaf,  we  meet  with  the 

"  raxFAca. 

''  The  sulgect  of  the  following  Poem  is  an  imaginary  per. 
sonage,  noted  for  the  various  and  contradictory  traditious 
which  have,  prevailed  concerning  him-~The  Wandering 
Jew.  Many  sage  monkish  wnters  have  supported  the 
authenticity  of  this  feet,  the  reality  ^f  his  existence.  But  as 
the  quoting  them  would  have  led  me  to  annotations  perfect- 
ly uninteresting,  although  very  fashionable,  I  decluie  pre- 
senting  to  the  public  any  thing  but  the  bare  poem,  which 
they  will  agree  with  me  not  to  be  of  sufficient  consequence 
to  authorize  deep  antiquarian  researches  on  its  subject.  I 
might,  indeed,  have  introduced,  by  anticipating  future  events, 
the  no  less  grand,  although  equally  grouDdless,  superstitions 

of  the  battle  of  Armageddon,  the  personal  reign  of  J C , 

&c  ;  lut  I  preferred,  improbable  as  the  following  tale  may 
app«ir,  retaining  the  old  method  of  describing  past  events  : 
it  IS  certainly  more  consistent  with  reason,  more  interesting, 
even  in  works  of  imagination.  With  respect  to  the  omis- 
sion of  elucidatory  notes,  I  have  followed  the  wdl-known 
maxim  of  *  Do  unto  others  as  thou  wouldest  they  should 
do  unto  thee.' 

"Jbniiory,  1811." 

The  poem  introduced  by  the  above  Preface  is  in  four 
cantos ;  and,  tliough  the  octosyllabic  verse  is  the  most 
prominent,  it  contains  a  variety  of  measures,  like  Sir 
Walter  Scott*s  poetical  romances.  The  incidents  are 
simple,  and  refer  rather  to  an  episode  in  the  life  of  the 
Wandering  Jew,  than  to  any  attempt  at  a  full  delineation 
of  all  his  adventures.  We  shall  give  an  analysis  of  the 
plot,  and  intersperse,  as  we  proceed,  some  of  the  most  in- 
teresting passages  of  the  poem.  It  opens  thus,  in  a  strain 
of  subdued  and  tranquil  beauty : 

"  The  brilliant  orb  of  parting  day 
Diffused  a  rich  and  a  mellow  ray 

Above  the  mountain*s  brow ; 
It  tinged  the  hills  with  lustrous  light. 
It  tinged  the  promontory's  height 

Still  sparkling  with  the  snow ; 
And,  as  aataat  it  threw  its  beam, 
Tlpp*d  with  gold  the  mountain  stream 

That  laved  the  vale  below. 
Long  hung  the  eye  of  glory  there. 

And  linger'd  as  if  loth  to  leave 
A  scene  so  lovely  and  so  fair, 

'Twere  there  even  luxury  to  grieve ; 
So  soft  the  clime,  so  balm  the  air. 

So  pure  and  genial  were  the  skies, 

In  sooth  'twas  almost  Paradise,-. 
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For  ne'er  did  the  iuii*a  gpleDdour  doee 
On  auch  a  picture  of  repose ; — 
Ally  sU  WM  tranquil,  all  was  stilly 
fiwe  where  the  music  of  the  rill. 

Or  a  distant  waterfiill, 
At  intervals  broke  on  the  ear, 
Which  £cho*s  self  was  pleased  to  hear, 

And  ceased  her  babbling  calL 
With  every  charm  the  landscape  glow*d 
Which  partial  Nature's  hand  bestowed ;  < 

Nor  could  the  mimic  hand  of  art 
Such  beauties  or  such  hues  import. 

**  Light  douds,  in  fleeting  livery  gay, 
Hung  painted  in  grotesque  amy 

Upon  the  western  sky ; 
Forgetful  of  the  approaching  dawn. 
The  peasants  danced  upon  the  lawn, 

For  the  vintage  time  was  nigh  ; 
How  Jocund  to  the  tabor*s  sound, 
The  smooth  turf  trembling  as  they  bound, 
In  every  measure  light  and  finee. 
The  very  soul  of  harmony ! 
Grace  in  each  attitude,  they  move. 

They  thrill  to  amorous  ecstasy, 
Light  as  the  dew-drops  of  the  mom 
That  hang  upon  the  blossomM  thorn. 
Subdued  by  the  pow*r  of  resistless  I^ove. 

*'  Ah !  days  of  innoeeace,  of  Joy, 
Of  rapture  that  knows  no  alloy. 

Haste  on, — ^ye  roseate  hours. 
Free  firom  the  world's  tumultuous  cares. 
From  pais  distrust,  from  hopes  and  fears, 
JBaneful  concomitants  of  time, — 
'Tis  yooiB,  beneath  this  favour'd  clime. 

Your  pathway  strewn  with  flowers, 
Upborne  on  pleasure's  downy  wing. 
To  quaff  a  long  unfading  spring, 
And  beat  with  light  and  careless  step  the  ground ; 
The  fairest  flowers  too  soon  grow  sere. 
Too  soon  shall  tempests  blast  the  year^ 
And  sin's  eternal  winter  reign  around.** 

Amidst  the  sights  and  sounds  of  &e  scene  thus  de^ 
scribed,  a  traveller  is  seen  descending  the  hUls  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Fadua.  He  is  attracted  by  the  tolling  of  a  con- 
Tent  bell,  and  seeing  a  crowd  assembled  at  the  gate,  he 
enters,  along  with  oAers,  the  convent  chapel,  after  the 
•UB  has  already  set  and  vespers  are  over : 

**  Dim  was  the  light  from  the  pale  moon  beaming, 

As  it  fell  on  the  saint-cipher*d  panes. 
Or,  from  the  western  window  streaming. 

Tinged  the  pillars  with  varied  stains. 
To  the  eye  of  enthusiasm  strange  forms  were  gliding. 

In  each  dusky  recess  of  the  aisle. 
And  indeflned  shades  in  succession  vrere  striding 

O'er  the  coignes  of  the  piUar'd  pile ;» 
The  pillars  to  the  vaulted  roof 

In  airy  lightness  rose; 
Now  they  mount  to  the  ridi  Gothic  oeiUag  doff. 

And  exquisite  tracery  disclose.*' 

A  young  novice  is  about  to  take  the  veil,  or  rather,  it 
Is  about  to  be  forced  upon  her.     She  is  thus  spoken  of : 

**  Light  as  a  sylph%  her  form  eoD&sl^ 
Beneath  the  drapery  of  her  vest, 

A  perfect  grace  and  symmetry; 
Her  eyee,  with  rapture  fbrm*d  to  mtffw, 
To  melt  with  tendemeas  and  love^ 

Or  beam  with  sensibility. 
To  Heaven  were  raised  in  pious  pxmyer, 

A  silent  doqnenoe  of  woe ; 
Now  hung  the  pearly  tear-drop  there^ 
Sate  on  her  dMBk's  fis^deqpair) 


And  now  she  beat  her  bosom  bare^ 
As  pure  as  driven  snow. 

Nine  graceful  Novices  around 

Fresh  roses  strew'd  upon  the  ground^ 
In  purest  white  array'd ; 

Three  spotless  vestal  virgins  shed 

Sabcan  incense  o'er  the  head 
Of  the  devoted  maid.'* 
Just  as  the  ceremony  is  about  to  be  performed,  the  in- 
tended victim,  by  a  sudden  impulse,  throws  herself  among 
the  crowd,  and  rushes  from  the  chapel.  The  stranger, 
who  has  already  felt  interested  in  her  fate,  flies  to  her 
assistance,  catches  her  in  his  arms,  and  bears  her  away 
through  the  gathering  twilight  beyond  the  reach  of  pur- 
suit. A  storm  comes  on ;  they  seek  shelter,  and  briefly 
inform  each  other  who  they  are.  The  nun's  name  is 
Rosa,  and  the  stranger  is  Paulo — ^the  Wandering  Jew. 
They  conceive,  strangely  enough,  a  sudden  affection  for 
each  other,  and  the  first  canto  closes  with  the  expression 
of  Rosa's  consent  to  share  the  future  fortunes  of  Paulo. 
It  is  curious  to  observe,  before  proceeding  to  the  second 
canto,  that,  in  illustration  of  something  said  by  Paulo, 
Shelley  quotes,  in  the  margin,  the  following  line  from 
^schylus,  so  remarkably  applicable  to  his  own  future 
fate^— 

In  canto  second,  we  are  introduced  to  Paulo's  castle  on 
the  banks  of  the  Po,  where  he  lives  In  deep  retirement 
with  Rosa,  visited  only  by  Victorio,  an  Italian  of  noble 
birth,  who  resides  in  the  neighbourhood.  Some  bold  and 
vigorous  descriptions  of  Alpine  scenery  follow.  But  it 
is  evident  that  Paulo  is  not  happy,  and  he  spends  a  wild, 
uneasy  life: 

'<  Strange  business^  and  of  import  vast, 
On  things  which  long  ago  were  pasty 

Drew  Paulo  oft  from  home ; 
Then  would  a  darker,  deeper  shades 
By  sorrow  traced,  his  brow  o'erqpnad. 

And  o'er  his  features  roam. 
Oft  as  they  spent  the  midnight  hour. 

And  heard  the  wintry  wild  vrinds  rave 

Midst  the  roar  and  spray  of  the  dashing  war^ 
Was  Ptiulo's  dark  brow  seen  to  iour. 
Then,  as  the  lamp's  uncertain  blase 
Shed  o'er  the  hall  ite  partial  rays. 
And  shadows  strange  were  seen  to  fidl. 
And  glide  upon  the  dusky  wall. 
Would  Pkulo  start  with  sudden  fear. 
Why  then  unbidden  gush'd  the  tear. 
As  he  mutter'd  strange  words  to  the  ear  ?— ^ 
Why  frequent  heaved  the  smother'd  sigh  ?— » 
Why  did  he  gaze  on  vacancy. 
As  if  some  strange  form  was  near? 
Then  would  the  fillet  of  his  brow 
Fierce  as  a  fiery  furnace  glow. 
As  it  bum'd  with  red  and  lambent  flame ; 
Then  would  cold  shuddering  seize  his  firam^' 
As  gasping  he  labour'd  for  breath. 
The  strange  light  of  his  gorgon  eye^ 
As,  frenzied  and  rolling  dreadfully. 

It  glared  with  terrific  gleam. 
Would  chill  like  the  spectre  gaze  of  death. 

As,  conjured  by  feverish  dream. 
He  seems  o'er  the  rick  man's  couch  to  stand. 
And  shakes  the  dread  lance  in  his  dceleton  hand« 

"  But  when  the  paroxysm  was  o'er. 
And  douds  deform'd  his  brow  no  move, 
Would  Rosa  soothe  hia  tumaHa  dire^ 

Would  bid  him  calm  faJs  grie^ 
Would  qnoich  reflectioa's  rising  fire^ 

And  i^ve  his  aoul  rdief. 
As  on  his  form  with  pitying  eye, 

Tha  minittwipg  Mttd  h^"*g^ 
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And  wiped  the  drops  of  agony, 

The  miiuc  of  her  liren  tongae 
IaUM  ferdUy  hia  grieft  to  net. 
lAkB  fleeting  yiaions  of  the  dead. 
Or  midnight  dreams,  hie  sorrows  fled : 
Waked  to  new  life,  tlirough  all  his  soul 
A  soft  delicious  languor  stolen 
And  lapt  in  heayenly  ecstasy  « 

He  sank  and  fidnted  on  her  breast.'' 

Tliese  and  similar  passages  naturally  prepare  the  mind 
of  the  render  for  the  history  of  the  Wandering  Jew, — ^to 
which  indeed  they  are  merely  introductory.  We  can  af- 
ford room  for  only  one  other  extract  from  this  canto ;  Jt 
is  a  passage  immediately  preceding  the  commencement  of 
I^nlo's  narratiTe,  and  is  one  not  unworthy  the  future 
author  of  "  Pkvmetheus  :*' 

**  'TwBS  on  an  ere,  the  leaf  was  sere, 
Howl'd  the  blast  round  the  castle  drear. 
The  boding  night-bird*s  hideous  cry 
Was  mingled  with  the  warning  sky ; 
Heard  was  the  distant  torrent's  dash. 
Seen  was  the  lightning's  dark  red  flash. 

As  It  gleam*d  on  the  stormy  doud ; 
Heard  was  the  troubled  ocean's  roar, 
As  its  wild  wBTes  lash*d  the  rocky  diore ; 

The  thunder  mutter'd  loud. 
As  wUder  still  the  lightnings  flew ; 
Wilder  as  the  tempest  blew, 
More  wildly  strange  their  converse  grew. 

"  They  talk'd  of  the  ghosts  of  the  mighty  dead, 
If,  when  the  spark' of  life  were  fled, 

They  yisited  this  world  of  woe  ? 
Or,  were  it  but  a  phantasy, 
DeeeptlTe  to  the  feverish  eye. 
When  strange  forms  flash*d  upon  the  sight, 
And  stalk'd  along  at  the  dead  of  night  ? 

Or  If,  in  the  realms  above. 
They  still,  for  mortals  left  below, 
Retain'd  the  same  affection's  glow. 

In  friendship  or  in  love  ? — 
Debating  thus,  a  pensive  train. 

Thought  upon  thought  began  to  rise ; 
Her  thrilling  wild  harp  Rosa  took ; 
What  sounds  in  softest  murmurs  broke 

From  the  seraphic  strings  ! 
Celestials  borne  on  odorous  wingi. 

Caught  the  dulcet  melodies. 
The  life-blood  ebb'd  in  every  vein. 
As  Paulo  Usten'd  to  the  strain. 

SOKO. 

What  sounds  are  those  that  float  upon  the  air, 
As  if  to  bid  the  fiiding  day  farewell, — 

What  form  is  that  so  shadowy,  yet  so  fair. 
Which  glides  along  the  rough  and  pathless  dell  ? 

Nightly  those  sounds  swell  full  upon  the  breeze^, 
Which  seems  to  sigh  as  if  in  sympathy ; 

They  hang  amid  yon  diff-embosom'd  tren. 
Or  float  in  dying  cadence  through  the  sky. 

Now  rests  that  form  upon  the  moonbeam  pale, 
In  piteous  strains  of  woe  its  vesper  sings  ; 

Now — now  it  traverses  the  silent  vale. 
Borne  on  transparent  ether's  viewless  wings. 

Oft  win  it  rest  beside  yon  Abbey's  tower, 
Which  lifts  its  ivy-mantled  mass  so  high ; 

Bean  Its  dark  head  to  meet  the  storms  that  lour. 
And  braves  the  trackless  tempests  of  the  sky. 

That  form,  the  embodied  spirit  of  a  maid. 
Farced  by  ^^ptijnnd  low  to  the  gnve ; 


A  desperate  fate  the  madden'd  girl  obey'd. 

And  from  the  dark  cliff  plunged  into  the  wave. 

There  the  deep  murmun  of  the  restless  surge. 
The  mournful  shriekings  of  the  white  sea-mew. 

The  warring  waves,  the  wild  winds,  sang  her  dirge, 
And  o'er  her  bones  the  dark  red  coral  grew. 

Yet  though  that  form  be  sunk  beneath  the  main. 
Still  rests  her  spirit  where  its  vows  were  given ; 

Still  fondly  visits  each  loved  spot  again. 

And  poun  its  sorrows  on  the  ear  of  Heaven. 

That  spectre  wanden  through  the  Abbey  dale. 
And  suffers  pangs  which  such  a  &te  must  share ; 

Early  her  soul  sank  in  death's  darken'd  vale, 
And  ere  long  all  of  us  must  meet  her  there." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  song,  Ftnilo  declares  his  in- 
tention to  relate  to  Rosa  and  Victorio,  who  is  also  with 
him,  his  past  adventures,  which  be-accordingly  does  in 
the  next  canto.  Cantos  third  and  fourth  are  by  far  the 
finest ;  but  our  extracts  having  been  so  copious  already, 
we  must  postpone  their  consideration  till  next  Saturday, 
when  we  promise  our  readen  several  passages  of  thrilling 
power  and  beauty. 


Sermona  on  varwu$  SubfecU  and  Occasionas  indnding 
three  Duoowrsee  <ni  the  EvidenceSj  the  ObHgaiionSf  and 
the  Spirit  of  the  Cfaapd,  By  the  Rev.  James  Walker, 
D.D.,  F.R.&E.,  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
Episcopal  IVofessor  of  Divinity  in  Edinburgh.  To 
which  is  added,  a  Sermon  on  Rodemption,  By  the  lata 
Rev.  James  Ramsay,  A.M.,  Vicar  of  Teston,  and 
Rector  of  Nettiestead  in  Koit.  London.  Riving* 
tons.     Edinburgh.     Bell  and  Bradfute,     1829. 

SxEMOKs  may  be  divided  into  two  rlassfs,  the  purdy 
didactic  and  the  persuasive ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  doc- 
trinal and  the  rhetoricaL  The  French,  generally  speak- 
ing, excel  in  the  latter,  while  the  English  are  found  to 
have  devoted  their  talents  and  learning  almost  entirely  to 
the  former.  The  interests  of  a  contested  Reformation 
first  led  our  countrymen  to  a  minute  examination  of  tiie 
grounds  of  their  faith ;  whereas  the  hereditary  and  more 
constant  belief  of  the  Roman  Catholics  has  allowed  their 
pulpit  oraton  at  all  times  to  dilate  more  exclusively  va 
the  beneficence,  the  grace,  the  hopes  and  the  fears  of  our 
holy  religion ;  to  connect  it  more  closely  with  sentiment 
than  with  reason ;  and  to  employ  its  divine  authority  for 
stirring  the  affections  of  the  heart,  rather  than  for  con- 
founding the  sophistry  of  the  sceptic,  or  for  strengthen- 
ing the  conclusions  of  the  speculative  Christian.  The 
solemnities,  too,  of  the  Popish  Church,  invested  with  the 
powerful  associations  which  have  come  down  to  her  on 
the  current  of  a  venerable  tradition,  afford  a  subject  ex- 
tremely favourable  to  the  declamations  of  an  eloquent 
preacher ;  who,  on  the  annual  festival,  addresses  not  only 
the  fidth  of  his  auditors,  as  applicable  to  the  grand  mys- 
teries in  which  they  are  engaged,  but  also  their  imagina- 
tions, excited  by  the  splendid  accompaniments  of  their 
captivating  rituid,  and  wanned  by  the  recollection  of  those 
old  times,  when  their  remotest  ancestsn  are  supposed  to 
have  performed  a  similar  service. 

The  people,  moreover,  in  the  countries  of  southern 
Europe,  present  in  their  ardent  susceptibility,  an  advan- 
tage to  the  Christian  orator,  which  is  every  where  denied 
in  these  cooler  and  more  argumentative  latitudes.  Hence 
the  appeals  of  MassiUon,  which,  in  his  native  land,  were 
attended  with  effects  resembling  the  power  of  electricity, 
would  have  fallen  on  the  ear  of  a  Scotsman  like  the 
bursting  of  a  soap-bubble,  and,  instead  of  alarming  the 
conscience  and  shaldng  the  nerves,  would  only  have  given 
bfrth  to  a  feeling  composed  of  surprise  and  ridicule. 
WImii  pteoed  «ii^the  omtow  Isthmus  which  dirides  the 
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sublime  from  the  laogbable,  the  Britidi  mind  naturally 
■teps  aside  Into  the  Utter,  and,  amidst  all  the  tropea  and 
figures  of  the  rhetorician,  measures,  with  unrelenting 
criticism,  the  approach  which  the  theological  dechdmer 
makes  towards  the  province  of  the  buffoon  or  the  mounte- 
bank. 

It  cannot  be  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  prevailing 
character  of  English  sermons  is  founded  upon  clear  reason- 
ing and  chaste  illustration.  Several  attempts  have,  in- 
deed, been  made  to  approximate  our  pulpit  oratory  to  the 
continental  model ;  but  onHng  to  the  decided  bias  of  our 
national  feeling,  and  to  that  modesty  which  our  more 
lively  neighbours  have  identified  with  boorish  bashful- 
ness,  every  effort  has  only  contributed  to  establish  the 
fact,  that  we  are  more  an  intellectual  than  an  imagina- 
tive people,  and  hence,  that  those  who  wish  to  please  us 
must  address  our  judgment,  and  not  merely  our  feeUngs. 
Even  In  a  country  kirk,  the  ragged  features  of  the  pea- 
sant are  expanded  towards  the  minister,  in  expectation 
tliat  some  doctrine  will  be  opened  up, — ^that  some  point  of 
truth  will  be  illustrated  or  defended, — tliat  some  heresy 
will  be  exposed  to  condemnation, — and  that  some  per- 
plexed portion  of  holy  writ  will  be  explunefl  and  brought 
within  the  limits  of  his  comprehension.  The  perfection 
of  a  sermon,  no  doubt,  consists  in  that  lucid  exposition  of 
divine  love,  and  of  human  duty,  which  affects  at  once  the 
understanding  and  the  heart ;  combining  the  onction  of 
the  French  with  the  convincing  argument  of  the  English 
preacher;  and  eschewing  equally  the  empty  rhetoric 
which  occasionally  inflates  the  compositions  of  the  one, 
and  the  dry  discussion  which  ever  and  anon  stiffens  and 
deforms  the  logical  essays  of  the  other. 

To  Justify  these  remarlcs,  we  might  refer  to  the  works 
of  the  principal  authors  at  home  and  abroad,  who,  at  va- 
rious periods  have  written  on  practical  theology.  But 
the  names  of  Bossuet,  Flechier,  Bourdaloue,  and  of  the 
eloquent  Bishop  of  Clermont,  will  immediately  occur  to 
every  reader,  contrasted  with  those  of  Barrow,  Sharp, 
Tillotson,  Sheriock,  Seeker,  and  even  of  Blair ;  on  which 
account,  instead  of  pursuing  a  comparison  which  would 
soon  carry  us  beyond  our  limits,  we  prefer  to  illustrate 
the  statement  we  have  made  by  a  reference  to  the  able 
volume  now  before  us. 

The  great  merit  of  Dr  Walker's  sermons  will  be  found 
to  consist  in  the  happy  combination  of  doctrinal  reason- 
ing, with  glowing  pictures  of  Christian  purity,  and 
with  animated  exhortations  to  practical  godliness.  The 
first,  which  is  on  the  "  original,  successive,  and  permanent 
evidence  of  reveided  religion,**  contains  many  fine  pas- 
sages ;  setting  forth,  in  a  very  convincing  manner,  the 
scheme  of  redemption,  as  it  was  announced  inmiediately 
after  the  Fall,  confirmed  in  the  Abrahamic  covenant, 
adumbrated  in  the  Mosaical  institutions,  unfolded  with  a 
gradually  increasing  light  to  the  several  prophets,  and 
finally  established  by  the  ministry  of  the  Redeemer  in 
the  fulness  of  time.  In  reference  to  the  patriarchal  eco- 
nomy, he  nys,— 

*'  It  is  not  my  present  purpose  to  conrider  the  personal 
character  of  Abraham,  in  the  variousand  interesting  lights,  by 
which  he  is  80  eminentlv  distinguished  as  the  friend  of  God, 
and  the  Father  of  the  faithful,  but  simply  to  consider  him 
as  the  selected  depositary  of  revealed  truth,  and  as  the  means 
«f  communicating  it  with  authority  and  evidence  to  his  pos- 
terity, and  through  them  to  us,  and  all  mankind.  In  the 
l^istory  of  the  world  he  stands  in  a  remarkable  and  conspi^ 
cuous  position,  admirablv  fitted  for  the  purpose  which  he 
was  thus  selected  to  fulfil.  That  purpose  was  to  bear  wit- 
ness to  ancient  truths ;  to  the  first  intercourse  of  God  with 
man ;  to  the  first  intlmatlotts  of  redemption,  and  to  the 
practical  effects  which  they  at  first  produced ;  that  purpose 
was,  farther,  to  disseminate  the  knowledge  and  the  influ- 
ence of  those  ancient  truths,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  fu- 
tun  and  clearer  ravelations  of  God,  of  redemption,  and  of 
human  duty.  How  well  Abraham  was  qualified,  from  hh 
temper  and  moral  qualities,  to  commnnlcate  the  saving 
knowledge  of  religion  to  his  children,  and  his  household 
afler  him,  and  through  them  to  prenrre  and  diMenftinirteit 


in  the  world,  may  be  generally  seen  by  a  reference  to  Scrip- 
ture, and  may  be  easily  imagined,  beyond  what  is  there  re- 
corded,  from  his  peculiar  character.  How  well  he  was 
thus  qualified  from  his  position,  as  he  stood  connected  with 
the  very  origin- of  the  human  race,  and  with  ultimate  pur- 
poses  or  redeeming  mercy,  we  will  now  shortly  consider. 
He  was  the  tenth  In  lineal  descent  from  Nosih,  and  the 
nineteenth  from  Adam.  We  trace  his  descent  from  Adam 
and  Seth,  through  a  list  of  men  who  seem  to  have  preserveil 
the  knowledge  and  the  worship  of  the  true  God  with  ^reat 
care.  But  Abraham*s  knowledge  ascends  to  the  origin  of 
the  world  and  of  man,  by  a  course  still  shorter,  and  Uier&- 
fore  less  liable  to  error,  tnan  that  which  we  have  just  men- 
tioned. Lamech,  the  fiither  of  Noah,  was  bom  fifty-six 
years  before  the  death  of  Adani,  with  whom,  of  course,  he 
would  have  frequent  personal  intercourse,  and  from  whom 
he  doubtless  derived  all  wbich  ho  could  teach,  and  all  which 
it  was  important  for  him  to  know.  Lamech  lived  till 
within  five  years  of  the  flood,  when  Noah,  his  son,  whom, 
it  was  his  duty  to  instruct  in  all  which  he  had  learned,  was 
600  yean  old.  Heber,  the  great-grandson  of  Shem,  Noah*s 
second  son,  was  born  S8S  yean  before  the  death  of  Noah, 
and  doubtless  received  from  him  all  the  information  which 
he  had  derived  with  his  fiither*s  personal  intercourse  with 
Adam.  Heber,  from  whom  Abraham  was  the  sixth  in 
lineal  descent,  died  at  the  then  uncommon  age  of  464>  ha- 
ving survived  his  illustrious  descendant  four  yean. 

"  Thus,  then,  we  have  a  short  and  easy  line  of  communU 
cation  from  Adam,  the  first  man,  through  Lamech,  Noah» 
and  Heber,  to  Abraham ;  so  that  he  is  removed  three  de- 
grees only  from  personal  intercourse  with  our  fint  parent ; 
while  a  thousand  connected  and  concurring  testimonies 
wouid  still  confirm  their  communications ;  to  which  even 
the  appearance  of  the  world,  and  the  condition  of  mankind, 
would  then  add  ample  evidence.'*— Pp.  8-11. 

Thus  is  there  established  a  chain  of  evidence,  reachinfr 
from  the  first  dawn  of  time,  even  to  our  own  days,  and 
confirming  the  purpose  of  Divine  Providence  in  the  ori- 
ginal promulgation  of  the  Gospel  to  the  parents  of  the 
human  race.  In  later  periods,  indeed,  there  have 
been  occasional  epochs  of  darkness,  when  the  light  of 
Divine  truth,  and  of  historical  evidence,  appeared  to  be 
withdrawn  from  the  church,  and  when  the  faith,  the 
hope,  and  even  the  duties  of  a  Christian,  could  not  be 
perceived  but  through  the  medium  of  supentitious  rites, 
which  were  not  less  likely  to  pervert  his  conscience  than 
to  regulate  his  actions.  We  request  the  reader's  at- 
tention to  the  following  judicious  observations  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  fixed  standai'd  in  national  faith,  and  on  the 
regard  which  is  due  to  the  constitution  and  verity  of  the 
church : 

'<  The  Scriptures  contain  all  necessary  truths ;  but  the 
fact  is  notorious,  that,  respecting  the  truths  tlierein  con- 
tained,  men  vary  exceedingly.  Let  us  therefore  consider 
for  an  instant  what  has  been  the  result  among  those,  who^ 
lightly  regarding  tbe  constitution  and  unity  of  the  Church, 
the  mission  of  her  ministers,  and  tbe  sacred  mysteries  of 
which  they  are  the  stewards,  have  left  themselvea  without 
those  sacred  guides,  which  were  given  along  with  the  Scrip- 
tures, in  order  to  keep  us  in  the  wav  of  truth  and  sober- 
ness.  If  we  refer  to  the  ancient  Puritans  of  our  own 
country,  we  shall  find  many  of  them  men  of  learning  and 
men  or  piety,  mixed  up,  most  unfortunately,  with  much 
passion  and  prqudioe^  and  with  an  eager  zeal,  wasted  upon 
absolute  trifles ;  a  seal  to  which  the  Redeemer*s  reproof  will 
frequently  apply,—*  Ye  know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye 
are  of.'  while  they  disturbed  most  lamentably  the  peace 
of  the  Church,  they  very  generally  retained  the  great  sub- 
stantial articles  of  the  Christian  faith ;  sometimes,  indeed, 
carried  to  excess,  by  dwelling  exclusively  on  partial  views, 
without  attending  to  that  necessary  modification,  which  re- 
sults from  the  fint  combination  or  all  the  parts,  as  they  are, 
in  fiict,  connected  truths  of  one  system.  As  those  wann- 
minded  men  reoededgradually  more  and  more  from  the  sacred 
forms  of  the  society  which  they  left— urged  by  feelings  of 
pr^udioe  at  first,  ivLich  were  raised  into  fMliogs  of  hotulity 
afterwards,^hey  came  at  length  to  consider  preaching  aa 
the  one  thing  needful  the  essential  ordinance  and  the  only 
effectual  means  of  grace.  But,  ahis!  the  preaching  of  fiJ- 
lible  men,  in  the  very  best  circumstanoei,  li  peculiarly  liable 
to  error.  Such  was  most  lamentably  the  case  in  this  coun- 
try in  the  seventeenth  oentory.  Men,  freed  from  the  re- 
straint impoaed  by  the  Church,  not  on  liberty,  butim  11- 
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fiell  into  every  Tuiety  of  eztniTaguioe  and  al^ 
•onltty.  The  Westminster  divines  lamentM  the  errors 
and  enormities  of  that  unhappy  age,  which  they  themselves 
in  &et  eommenoed,  and  they  attempted  a  remedy  in  their 
hatmm  Cooleasion  and  in  endeavounng^  to  enforce  their  dis- 
cipline, taken,  as  they  maintained,  from  Scripture.  Loolc 
ioiftJird  a  little^  and  see  the  sueecasors  of  tliese  eager  men, 
ia  wiiom,  as  they  thought,  eentred  all  Christian  orthodoxy, 
see  thdr  sacceasors  swoTlng  gradually  from  the  doctri- 
nal peruliaritles  of  their  fathers,  into  a  system  somevrhat 
]nllilcr,r— trace  them  forward  still,  as  they  deviate  Into  high 
Ananiam,  and  as  thev  descend  at  length,  with  gradual 
■tepHy  through  the  medium  of  Arins  and  Soclnua^  into  that 
kind  of  D«sm  which  has,  in  our  own  age^  assumed  the 
Uoitarian  name.  When  the  eagtf  zeal  which  leads  to  s^ 
imration  oa  minor  points  subsides,  as  subdde  it  must,  it  is 
laipoaaible  to  limit  the  subsequent  deviations ;  because^  the 
great  saleguarda  of  truth  and  uniformity  being  removed, 
the  power  of  ddusion  is  systematically  placed  in  the  hands 
of  every  popular  preacher  over  whom  those  who  give  to 
preacMli^  such  perilous  pre-eminence  over  all  the  other 
m«ana  and  ordinances  of  religion  can  have  no  competent 
ODntroL*'^Pp.  86-9. 

The  second  disoourae,  on  "  The  obligations  of  the  Gos- 
pel as  they  affect  the  final  judgment  of  duistians,**  is  de- 
voted to  expose  the  errors  which  usually  attach  to  the 
doctrine  of  merit,  and  to  illustrate  the  fundamental  tenet 
of  the  Reformation,  that  man  is  justified  hy  faith  alone. 

We  must  not  extend  our  extracts  beyond  the  third  ser- 
mon, which,  hy  nuuiy  readers,  will  be  esteemed  the  best 
In  the  volume.  Its  subject  is,  "  The  spirit  of  the  world 
and  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  considered  and  contrasted,'* 
Dr  Walker,  we  believe,  has  been  occasionally  engaged  in 
eoutrovany  in  defence  of  his  religious  opinions,  and 
hence  we  may  infer,  that  the  following  remarlcs  were 
suggested  hy  experience  in  the  course  of  his  warfare  with 
uncharitable  adversaries: 

"  Controversy  is  neeeaaary  for  the  maintenance  and  for 
the  duddation  of  the  truth.  Many  of  the  most  important 
irorks  in  theology,  both  ancioit  and  modem,  are,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  oontroversiaL  The  spirit  of  Cliristian  contro- 
Tcrsy  is  not  a  bad  spirit.  Even  when  Uie  controversialist, 
heated  with  his  sulgect,  or  prompted  by  the  injustice  and 
the  intemperance^  or,  what  is  still  worse,  by  the  smooth  ma- 
fignity  and  bv  the  cunning  crafUness  of  his  opponent,  ex- 
preasea  hia  indignation  with  the  force  which  every  Cliristian 
vrill  fed,  still  it  is  not  a  bad  spirit,  provided  he  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  bounds  of  Christian  decorum— in  which  case^  he 
injurea  himself  much  more  than  he  injures  his  opponent. 

**  The  honest  warmth  of  fair  and  honourable  controversy, 
even  if  it  rise  into  indignation  at  artifice,  ignorance,  and 
Injustice^  not  <mly  may,  but  must  be  toler^eo,  and,  if  need 
be^  enoooraged ;  unless  we  would  lose  that  which  gives  to 
euotrofcwy  its  value— which  u  sincerity,  and  the  natural  ex- 
preastoo  of  sincerity.  Nay,  as  there  are  gradations  of  evil, 
aeme  more  and  sinne  less  tolerable,  even  Warburton,  with  all 
his  violence  is  better,  his  utmost  virulence  is  more  tolerable, 
lem  injurious  to  the  fame^  and  less  hurtful  even  to  the  feei^ 
Ings,  echia  opponents,  than  the  cool  malignity  and  the  cun- 
ning craftiness  of  tlioee  whose  words  are  softer  than  butter, 
hanng  war  in  their  hearts^  and  smoother  than  oil,  yet  be 
they  Tcry  swords. 

**  Thla  narrow  and  sectarian  spirit,  with  whatever  fair 
phraaeology  it  may  be  deoonted,  darkens  the  understand- 
ing, destroys,  to  a  certain,  and  sometimes  to  a  fearful  extent, 
the  moral  fikculty,  and  cuts  up  charity  by  the  very  roots. 
Yon  will  seldom  fidl  to  detect  in  such  men  temporal  views 
and  sdfSsh  objects,  such  as  actuated  the  apostles  in  their  un- 
converted state.     You  almost  always  find  them  identifying 
themselveB,  their  own  condition  in  society,  their  own  in* 
ilnence  and  personal  consideration,  with  the  progress  of  the 
nendiar  system  of  religious  belief  which  they  have  adopted. 
rhey  promote  this  progress  by  every  possible  effort— 4)y  pub^ 
lic^^ching  and  qi«Jdn|Jever  pr^og  the  same  ^ial 
viewi^  and  the  same  peculiar  phnseology,  which  draw  an 
exclusive  eirde  arouna  them.     Thev  promote  it,  now  by  po- 
ritive,  and  anon  by  artfiil  inunuations,  involving  the  most 
orthodox,  and  exemplary  men  beyond  their  cirde ;  which 
may*  if  need  be,  be  dissembled  and  diuvowed,  but  which 
are  ever  and  anon  viewed  with  eager  assiduity.     They  em- 
ploy the  agency  of  zealous  fHends  of  both  sexes ;  they  dr- 
calate  ehe^  trutiaiid  ooatrotUBial  treatiaesin  erery  varied 


Dr  Walker*8  own  discourses,  thirteen  in  number,  are 
followed  by  a  pious  and  most  excellent  sermon  on  '*  The 
purposes  and  eifocts  of  the  mediation  of  Christ,"  written 
by  his  unde,  the  late  Reverend  James  Ramsay,  a  dergy- 
man  of  the  English  establishment.  The  style  Ib  very 
plain,  partaking  largely  of  that  simplicity  of  diction 
which  characterised  the  theology  of  this  country  during^ 
the  earlier  part  of  the  last  century ;  but  the  views  are 
truly  sublime,  pointing  to  causes  and  effects  in  the  hi»- 
tory  of  redemption,  which  respect  the  eternal  welfare  of 
the  whole  creation  of  intellectual  beings  in  this  world 
and  in  all  others.  The  argument  is  so  constructed  that 
it  admits  not  of  abridgement,  for  which  reason  we  must 
leave  to  the  reader  the  gratification  of  perusing  the  dis- 
course at  length,  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  now  for  the 
first  time  laid  before  the  public 

Our  opinion  of  the  volume,  of  which  vre  have  given  so 
meagre  an  account,  (for  our  limits  do  not  permit  greater 
dilatation,)  may  be  gathered  from  what  we  have  already 
said.  As  Presbyterians,  there  are,  we  admit,  some  points 
in  the  sermons  which  we  do  not  clcai'ly  comprehend,  and 
of  which  we  do  not  hold  ourselves  impartial  judges,  while 
there  is  certainly  more  stress  laid  on  the  authority  of 
Bishop  Bull,  and  other  Episcopal  writers,  than  we  hold 
to  be  due  to  speculative  theologians  of  any  school,  how- 
ever great  may  have  been  their  learning  and  reputation 
in  their  own  communion.  But,  upon  the  whole,  we  are 
ready  to  acknowledge,  that,  since  the  commencement  of 
our  critical  career,  we  have  not  seen  a  selection  of  reli- 
gious discourses  which  unites  so  much  sound  discussion, 
professional  erudition,  and  doquent  writing ;  and,  were 
a  few  verbal  inaccuracies  corrected,  and  the  composition 
in  two  or  three  places  pruned  of  a  little  rhetorical  ex- 
crescence, we  should  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  them  equal 
to  any  which  have  issued  from  the  British  press  during 
the  last  forty  years. 


Tides  of  the  Ware  of  mar  Timee,  By  the  Author  of  Re. 
collections  of  the  Peninsula."  London.  LongmaUy 
Rees,  Orme,  and  Co.     Two  volumes.     1829. 

Caftaik  SnaaAa  has  been  long  and  favourably  known 
to  the  public  as  the  author  of  *'  Recollections  of  the  Pe- 
ninsula,** a  work  which  we  consider  among  the  very  best 
of  its  kind  which  has  appeared  in  this  country.  In  its 
glowing  and  graphic  pictures,  the  features  of  Spanish 
scenery,  her  modes  of  life,  and  the  character  of  her  late 
war,  are  delineated  with  such  fdldtoua  effect,  that  while 
perusing  its  pages,  we  seem  to  accompany  the  author 
through  every  scene  which  he  describes,  and  to  breathe 
the  very  air  of  that  land  of  romance. 

There  are  many  persons,  we  are  well  aware,  who  give 
a  decided  preference  to  the  cold,  military,  and  gazette- 
like  narratives,  redolent  of  the  names  of  places,  dates  of 
actions,  numerical  strength  of  armies,  and  plans  of  posi- 
tions ;  such  things  being  associated  in  their  minds  with 
the  idea  of  truth,  while  descriptions  of  the  former  cha-. 
racter  they  conceive  to  be  pictures  of  imagination,  rather 
than  of  realities.  Never  was  there  a  more  erroneous 
opinion.  We  maintain,  that  he  only  who  has  the  eye  of 
the  painter  and  the  poet,  can  truly  and  fully  describe  things 
as  tiiey  exist  in  nature.  Your  matter-of-fact  men,  are 
no  doubt  very  good,  as  far  as  they  go ;  they  tell  the  truth, 
indeed,  but  not  the  whole  truth.  They  are  excellent 
landsurveyors,  and  inform  you  for  your  edification,  that 
here  stands  a  hill,  and  there  lies  a  Talley ;  that  the  right 
of  the  British  attacked  and  turned  the  left  of  the  enemy's 
army,  which,  by  retreating,  caused  a  corresponding  move- 
ment of  its  right,  and  so  on.  All  this  is  very  well  to  fill 
up  the  {Niges  of  gazettes,  and  general  history  ;  but  of  the 
appearance  of  a  country,  of  the  peculiarities  of  a  soldier's 
life,  and  the  real  nature  of  war,  such  generalities  not 
only  give  us  no  idea,  but  (to  use  the  emphatic  phrara 
of  an  Irish  orator^  with  whom  we  once  had  the  pleafura 
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of  meeting)  not  eyen  the  '*  shadow  of  the  ghost  of  an 
idea."     To  return  from  this  digression. 

The  woric  before  us  consists  of  a  series  of  tales,  which 
the  author  informs  us  are  "  pure  fictions,**  "  inyentions,** 
hut  in  wliich  the  character  of  the  late  wars  is  so  com- 
pletely preserved,  that  they  seem  *'  truth  in  fairy  fiction 
dressed.**  They  abound  in  tender,  interesting,  and  often 
heart-rending  incidents,  beautifully  relieved  by  consola- 
tory glimpses  of  the  brighter  side  of  things.  Throughout 
the  whole  woric  there  runs  a  deep  vein  of  piety,  and  of 
poetry  ;  of  amiable  feeling,  and  frequently  of  strong  and 
original  conception.  The  first  volume  is  entirely  occu- 
pied by  one  tale,  *'  The  Spanish  Brother.**  It  opens  with 
the  following  description  of  Cordova. 

**  Cordova,  in  Spain,  is  a  city  of  ancient  and  fair  renown, 
and  has  been  always  very  famous  in  the  history  of  that  ro- 
nuuitic  land.  The  capitano  of  the  mule  train  coming  from 
Castile  and  La  Mancha,  as  he  winds  down  the  bare  and 
stony  load  wiiich  descends  from  the  cloomy  solitudes  of  the 
Sierra  Morena,  does  always  suspend  nis  way-lMguiiing  song 
at  the  welcome  sight  of  its  cathedral  tower— points  out  to 
the  traveller  in  his  company  where  its  white  dwellings  lie, 
sunny  and  shining  among  green  and  pleasant  gardens,  and 
promises  him  both  plenty  and  pleasure  in  merry  Cordova ; 
is  garrulous  about  its  snowy  bread — ^its  fine  fruit— its  excel- 
lent chocolate— its  delicious  ices ;— tells  of  the  famous  meat- 
quiti^— of  the  many  and  gay  festivities  the  bullfights  ;^for- 
gets  not  to  narrate  how  bladL  the  eyes,  how  smul  the  feet, 
of  the  pretty  donnas ;  and  above  all,  how  that  wine  is  so 
good  and  so  cheap^  that  *  vino  puro,  e  non  poco,*  is  the  motto 
of  the  men  of  Cordova. 

"  It  was^  in  truth,  a  merry  dty  some  twenty  yean  ago, 
and  the  most  aged  person  within  Us  walls  could  not  remem- 
ber when  it  had  been  otherwise.  Had  any  one  at  that  pe- 
riod passed  through  its  streets  in  the  noon  of  a  summer 
nigh^  he  would  luive  heard  the  tinkle  of  light  guitars,  and 
the  rattle  of  lively  castanets,  from  many  an  open  casement.-— 
In  the  very  midst  of  their  accustomed  pleasures,  as  they  lay 
singing  in  tlie  lap  of  peace,  they  wera  startled  by  the  voice 
of  war.** 

The  entrance  of  the  French  into  Cordova,  and  their 
eonsequent  excesses,  are  thus  described  : — 

**  The  trumpet  of  France  already  sounded  at  her  gatea— 
the  eaffle  of  Napoleon  hovered  over  the  devoted  city,  and  the 
dusty  Xcffion,  which  arrived  before  it  on  tiie  burning  noon 
of  a  hot  June  day,  with  scarce  a  pause  for  fareathing  or  re^ 
fireshment,  formed  its  black  column  of  attack. 

"  One  hundred  sappers,  with  the  necessary  tools,  advan- 
ced briskly  to  the  stockades  and  barrien ;  they  were  covered 
in  their  dangerous  but  familiar  labours,  by  the  ouick  and 
well-directed  fire  of  a  cloud  of  skirmishen^  and  a  tew  pieces 
of  cannon. 

^  The  Spanhffdi  were  astonished :  their  own  heavy  but 
irreguUr  fire,  did  neither  check  the  boldness,  nor  disturb 
the  good  order  of  their  enemies.  Some  of  the  Fr«nch  s^k 
pers  fell  by  the  very  knives  of  the  people ;  but  afWr  a  short 
Btro^Ie,  the  barriers  were  in  part  demolished,  a  breach  ef- 
fected, and  a  heavy  column  of  French  infimtrv  rushing 
through  it,  like  the  loosened  torrent  of  a  tumbfing  river, 
flooded  the  rity.  Alas,  for  Cordova!  The  troops  and  mer- 
cenaries retreated  with  despairing  haste  and  terror— her 
citizens,  resisting  many  of  them  to  the  very  last,  taking  the 
last  true  shot,  givinc  the  last  firm  sUb,  fell  slain  upon  their 
own  threshold!^  and  saw  not  the  miserable  after-scenes^ 
the  swift  and  headlong  runnings— the  hands  together  smote^ 
and  uplifted  in  agony  to  Heaven^-the  pillaged  altars-^he 
defiled  beds— babes  in  their  innocent  blood.  Alas,  for  Cor- 
dova I  At  length  the  shades  of  evening  closed  in ;  from 
blowing  open  doors,  and  breaking  in  windows— from  plun- 
dering and  killing;  the  soldien  betook  themselves  to  cooking 
juid  drinking.  Furniture  served  for  fuel,  and  wine  ran 
fi:ee  in  the  open  cellarsi  and  they  sung— the  happy  and  in- 
nocent fellows-4ibout  *  L* Amour  et  La  Glone  ;*  and  at 
length,  tired  with  the  toil  of  their  pleasant  crimes,  placed 
their  booty-filled  knapsacks  beneath  their  heads,  and  slept 
—without  a  dream.  The  bricht  moon  of  a  lovely  June 
night,  sailed  calm  and  silent  in  the  blue  heavens  above  them, 
and  looked  with  its  soft  light  as  kindly  on  their  slumbtfs 
as  on  those  of  cradled  infancy.** 

We  cannot,  of  course,  attempt  any  analysis  of  the  dif- 
ferent tales ;  hot  w»  shall  present  one  other  specimen  of 
Gaptein  Sheiir's  p»wen.  It 


ing  of  a  story  called  "  The  Tyroler,**  the  whole  of  which 
we  like  exceedingly : — 

'<  Hand  never  rested  more  lightly  on  a  stile,  nor  did  the 
gathered  feet  ever  clear  a  leap  more  cleanly,  than  those  of 
Albert  Steiner,  as,  late  on  a  pleasant  and  sunnv  evening 
early  in  April  1800,  he  vaulted  over  the  stone  renoe  of  a 
catUe  yard,  belonging  to  the  good  inn,  the  Golden  Crown, 
in  the  small  post  town  of  SteRiocen.  He  had  been  jour- 
neying all  day ;  but  his  heart  was  light,  his  rifle  hung  steady 
on  his  manly  shoulder,  and  his  thoughts  were  running  on 
before  faster  than  be  could  keep  pace  with  tliem,  to  greet 
his  dear  Johanna,  the  kellerim  of  thia  clean  and  oomfoitable 
hostelrie. 

*'  It  was  a  month,  a  long  month,  since  he  had  looked  into 
her  soft  eyes,  and  he  came  as  usual  by  the  mountain  path, 
and  entered,  as  was  his  custom,  by  thb  yard.  Here  he  was 
not  unfrequently  met  and  smiled  upon  by  the  wdoome  of 
Johanna ;  but  now,  as  he  made  his  rooting  in  it,  a  very  dif- 
ferent scene  was  presented  to  him.  Instead  of  the  lovely 
kine  with  the  full  udders  waiting  the  milking-hour,  there 
were  a  dozen  or  more  fine  stout  tall  chaigers,  with  their 
heads  &stened  up  a^inst  a  dead  wall,  and  a  brawny  Ba- 
varian dragoon,  in  torage^^a&p  and  stable  dress,  with  each. 
The  jump  of  Albert,  and  his  sudden  turning  of  the  comer, 
made  the  nearest  horse  start ;  and  the  like  motion  beimf  in- 
stantly  gone  through  by  the  whole  squad  of  these  full-fed 
animals,  there  arose  a  voUcy  of  rough  curses,  which,  Albert 
was  made  sensible  by  look  and  gesture^  he  was  at  liberty  to . 
appropriate. 

«  Although  a  little  startled  himselfj  Albert  readily  reco- 
vered his  suf-possession. 

*( '  You  have  brave  cattle,  friends.' 

«  <  Yes,  friend,*  said  the  nearest  soldier,— a  fierce,  sorly- 
looking  giant,  with  sandy  moustaches  o*enbadowing  hia 
mouth  with  their  rude  bristles ;  *  yes*  and  good  svords  to. 
boot.' 

*' '  A  £Ood  horse  is  more  to  my  fancy,*  njoined  Albert. 

"  *■  I  should  guess  so,'  said  the  soldier,  '  though  I  suppoae 
it's  not  much  use  you  could  make  of  either ;  to  be  sure,  if 

Jrou  held  the  mane  fast,  and  put  his  head  the  right  way,  four 
egs  would  carry  you  faster  out  of  danger  than  twOb* 

*< '  Did  you  ever  see  a  bear?*  asked  Albert. 

"  <  What  do  you  mean,  you  coat-herd?  * 

«  <  I  mean  that  I  have  killed  many  a  one  in  these  rocka 
aboveyou,  and  made  no  words  about  it.' 

*'  The  slow  and  surly  Bavarian  did  not  understand  Al- 
bert's words  to  the  full ;  but  as  he  looked  into  the  blue  and 
brilliant  eyes  of  the  fair  and  fearless  youth,  who  stood  ereet 
before  him,  with  very  evident  contempt  in  his  smiley  he  savr 
that  he  was  defied. 

«  '  I  will  tell  you  what,  my  jack-bird,'  said  hc^  <  yon  shall 
take  your  naked  feet  out  of  this  qiiicker  than  yon  brought 
them  in,  and  by  the  same  road.'     With  that  he  dropped  the 


wisp  of  straw  from  his  hand,  and,  relying  on  his  huge  size 
and  superior  strength,  advanced  towards  the  youth  to  pat 
his  threat  in  execution.  Albert,  stung  by  the  sneering  men-* 
tion  of  his  mountain  costume,— >for  he  wore  the  sandaTon  hia 
naked  foot,  and  upon  his  graceful  and  well-proportioned 
legs  the  half-stocking  without  feet,  gartered  beneath  hia 
small  firm  knee ;  stung  by  this,  and  eager  for  an  essay  of 
his  prowess  against  a  Bavarian,  he  slipped  his  rifle  quietly 
on  the  ground  behind  him,  and,  with  fixed  eye,  awaited  hia 
antagonist,  llie  heavy  monster  put  out  his  broad  and  bony 
hanoB  to  seize  the  shouldera  of  Albert,  but,  era  he  had  a  firm 
hold  of  him,  the  active  youth,  with  equal  courage  and  ad« 
dress,  had  caught  him  behind  the  knees,  and  threw  him 
prostrate  in  his  cumtn'ouM  length  upon  the  puddly  ground. 

''  <  There,  bullock,  lie  there»  and  have  a  can  in  future 
how  you  play  tricks  with  naked-footed  mountaineers^'  ez- 
uHingly  cried  the  young  Tyroler,  and,  catching  up  his  rifle, 
he  walked  past  the  man  towards  the  house,  before,  stunned 
by  the  shock,  the  soldier  had  breath  to  regain  his  legs. 

'<  The  loud  laugh  of  his  comrades  galled  the  savage  sol* 
dier  to  madness,  and  with  clenched  fists,  and  an  arm  raised 
as  though  collecting  all  his  strength  for  a  ponderous  blow, 
he  ran  af^  Albert,  who  turned  to  face  him,  and  dexterous- 
ly avoiding  the  descent  of  it,  had  the  fresh  triumph  of  see- 
ing his  clumsy  assailant  trip  against  a  stone^  and  fall  prone 
upon  his  face. 

«  With  a  fury  as  fierae  and  well-nigh  as  blind  as  Poly- 
phemus  of  old,  he  roared  out  for  his  swoid,  and  swore  he 
would  have  the  young  brigand*s  blood.  But  by  this  time 
an  oflicer,  who  had  been  spectator  of  the  whole  scene  from 
a  window  above^  called  out  in  anger  to  the  oergjeant  below* 
and  bade  hia  plaoe  the  infuriated  giant  in 
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This  was  noC  effected  without  some  little  troublei  very  loud 
TtauBHtwoctB,  and  an  oath,  that  if  it  came  to  war,  he'd 
ktetiie  Uood  of  as  many  of  the  ngamuffin  rock-goats  as 
kflooU  lay  hands  on." 

We  are  not  aifiqtiainted  with  any  two  Tolames  of  ileti- 
iStm  oarratiTe,  that  have  appeared  within  the  last  two  or 
ikne  yean,  wIumb  contenta  hatre,  upon  th«  whole,  plea* 
■dusmore. 


3dorif  of  Ae  JRebelBoiu  m  Seotkmd,  vmderthB  Viacomd 
tfDmdee  ami  the  Earl  of  Mar,  ta  1689  and  1715. 
By  Robert  Chambers.  Constable's  Miscellany.  VoL 
XLII.    Edinburgh.     1829. 

RiALLT  Mr  Chambers  is  the  most  indefatigable  and 
•etiTe  writer  extant.  He  is  enough  to  Idll  any  degene- 
nle  medem  reviewer  twice  over,  except  onrselTes,  who 
hmg  DMriy  seven  feet  high,  are  not  easily  killed,  though 
we  ooafeas  he  works  us  hard.  If  he  goes  on  puiilishing 
at  this  nte^  the  periodical  press  will  aU  be  seen  puffing 
aftv  him  like  so  many  wearied  liounds  chasing  a  stag  up 
a  nooataio,  who,  freah  and  agile,  turns  round  now  and 
Ukb  to  aoolF  their  approach,  shaking  his  towering  antlers 
in  fportiTe  ridicule.  All  his  liooks,  too,  are  so  full  of 
maaaig  and  interesting  matter,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
pre  him  any  thing  lilce  an  extinguisher,  or  eren  a  cliedc 
We  eonfeaa  we  should  like  exceedingly  to  ride  our  high 
hme  erer  him, — to  bury  him  under  a  lew  Johnsonian 
pniods,  from  which  it  would  cost  him  the  labour  of  a 
auath  to  hare  himarif  dug  out.  But  there  is  no  getting 
hold  af  hua  to  give  him  a  £air  shake.  He  is  one  of  tliooe 
fertoDste  IndiTidnals  whom  every  body  seems  to  liaTe  a 
likio^  far,  sad  wiiam  no  one  can  speak  yery  sererely  of 
thpogh  he  tries. 

Tlw  volume  Itefore  us  giyes  an  account  of  two  distinct 

cpiaada  in  Scottish  history,  oonneeied  only  by  the  refer- 

oxewhieh  they  both  bear  to  the  House  of  Stuart.    These, 

tos«tber  with  Mr  Chambers'  two  former  histories,  afford 

a  eomplete  oarmtiTe  of  the  struggles  made  by  the  IHenda 

ef  the  Stoarts  in  this  country  to  support  the  fortunes  of 

a  bOiag  family,  and  rindicate  iu  hereditary  right  to  the 

thaae  in  oppositioa  to  the  determination  of  the  minority 

«f  the  people.     It  ia  true  that  neither  the  insurrection  in 

1689  nor  in  1715  ia  at  all  to  be  compared  in  importance 

ud  interest  to  the  religious  ciyil  wan  which  agitated 

Seodaad  in  an  earlier  part  of  the  aerenteenth  century,  or 

to  the  ipirit.atirring  RebeUion  of  1745,  when  Prince 

^^lee  Edward  passed  through  the  land  like  a  dream, 

*oA  it  was  imposaible  to  aay  whether  the  vraking  from 

tbat  dream  would  be  upon  a  throne  or  a  acaffold.     But, 

i^crthelaaa,  there  is  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  interest 

•ttKhed  to  Ae  military  exploiU  of  Dundee ;  and  the  in- 

nmction  of  1715  deserves  a  faithful  chronicler,  more, 

P^riuqx,  on  account  of  the  spirited  expedition  of  the 

Brigadier  Macintosh,  tlum  for  any  thing  that  was  done 

^7  the  TaciUating  Mar,  or  the  feeble  and  pusillanimous 

^^^cv^alier.     On  the  whole,  we  have  been  well  satbfied 

with  the  manner  in  which  Mr  Chambers  handles  both 

hi)  narrativea.     It  is  very  well  known  that  he  is  a  Jaco- 

^itCf  and  an  incuimble  one ;  but  we  are  not  prepared  to 

*^7  that  this  is  worse  than  being  a  Whig ;  and  were  he 

^tbcr  one  nor  other,  we  would  not  give  a  iig  for  him. 

what  we  have  principally  to  object  to  in  his  first  histo- 

'ictte  ii,  the  impression  it  gives  of  Dundee's  character, 

^*^  if  it  be  not  agood  deal  too  favourable,  the  "  bloody 

^verboQaa**  has  been  grievously  wronged.     As  Mr 

^bamhers,  however,  has  a  theory  of  his  own  regarding 

Dundee's  character,  and  as  the  passage,  though  perhaps 

to  some  it  may  appear  fully  as  ingenious  as  sound,  is  un- 

4^<Httbly  an  able  one,  we  shall  extract  it : 

**  He  poaribly  was  one  of  those  individuals,  whose  souls 
»«  neh  an  exquiaite  compound  of  lofty  a^iratlons  and 
grnindling  eommon  sense,  that,  for  the  very  purpose  of  ele- 
^uif  themselvfs  out  of  the  iricsomely  humlde  dtualion  in 
«hieh  they  find  thsmsdves  placed  by  fortane^  they  will 
^^"^xg^iple  with^  apd  Mrlbrm  with  the  rnoft  aerene 


punctuality,  every  duty  connected  with  their  place  in 
cietv,  carrving  through  degradation  and  drudgery  a  spirit 
which  will  eventually  afaine  out,  when  the  gruid  olject  Is 
attained,  with  uniniured  splendour.  MimU  of  this  order 
reaemUe  the  fUry-g&ted  tent  in  the  AraUian  Tales,  whkh 
was  so  snudl  as  to  be  carried  in  the  pocket  of  the  proprietor 
during  the  day,  but  at  night  omild  be  expanded  to  such  a 
width  as  to  cover  a  whole  army.  The  world,  whidi  is  too 
apt  to  judee  of  men  with  a  mere  reference  to  their  origin 
and  early  history,  is  seldom  liberal  enough  to  suppose,  in 
the  case  of  a  man  exalted  above  his  native  sphere,  that  ho 
may  have  all  along,  from  the  very  first,  possessed  a  talent 
and  a  spirit  which  fitted  him  for  high  situations,  Init  gene- 
rally accounts  for  his  rise  by  either  the  vulgar  error  orgood 
fortune^  or  by  suggesting  that  he  was  tempted  forward,  step 
by  step,  by  prospects  which  graduallv  opened  before  him. 
It  is,  nowever,  u>undantly  evident,  tnat  ouch  minds  often 
exist,  and  that  their  rise  is  entirely  owing  to  the  discretion 
with  which  they  have  managed  thebr  povrers.  Their  merit 
vras  from  the  very  first  equally  great,  but  only  it  was  not 
prudent  or  poosihle,  in  thdr  earlMr  situations^  to  give  it  os- 
tensible shape.  To  such  an  order  of  minds  so  great,  yet 
so  humUe— so  far  reaching  in  contemplation,  yet  so  diligent 
in  minute  employment— Dundee  unqucstionahly  beloQged.  *' 
—Pp.  80,  81. 

But,  whatever  Dundee's  &ttlta  or  virtues  mayhawe 
been,  he  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  a  very  able  general ;  and 
of  his  qualifications  in  this  respect,  our  author  has  drawn 
an  animated,  and,  we  believe,  a  just  picture,  in  the  fol* 
lovring  passage: 

*<  During  tliis  campaign,  which  lasted  from  the  begin- 
ning of  April  to  the  end  of  Junc^  Dundee  and  his  Lowland 
friends  suffered  all  the  hardships  incidental  to  a  reudence  ia 
the  Highlands  at  that  early  period ;  often  wanting  bread, 
salt,  and  all  other  liquors  but  water,  for  several  weeks,  and 
scarcely  ever  sleeping  in  a  bed.  Under  any  other  commander, 
perhaps,  than  Dundee^  such  privations  would  have  ooc%- 
sionecf  discontent  and  desortion.  Under  him,  they  were 
endured  at  least  without  oomphunt ;  for  what  gentleman 
or  private  soldier  could  think  himself  ill  treated,  when  he 
saw  hla  leader  sufferiiu^  the  very  same  hardships,  wlthoij^t 
uttering  a  murmur  ?  Dundee  was  exactly  the  sort  of  gene- 
ral to  sustain  ^  spirits  of  men  under  the  distresses  of  fi 
campaign  like  the  present.  He  demanded  no  luxury  or  inr 
dnlgence  which  could  not  be  shared  with  his  troops.  If 
any  thing  good  was  brought  to  him  to  eat,  he  sent  it  to  a 
fidnt  or  2dc  soldier.  If  a  soldier  was  weary,  he  offered  to 
carry  his  arms.  He  had  also  the  invaluable  qualification  qf 
being  able  to  exist  with  little  sleep.  TradiUon,  in  Athol^ 
records  of  him,  that,  during  one  nigh^  which  he  spent 
in  a  gentleman's  house  there,  he  sat  writing  till  morning, 
only  now  and  then  laying  hu  clenched  fists  on  the  table, 
one  above  the  other,  and  resting  his  head  thereon  for  a  few 
minutes,  while  he  snatched  a  hurried  slumber.  Beaidea 
bdng  able  to  aleep  by  mouthfuls,  he  had  other  qualificatioba 
which  fitted  him  in  a  peculiar  manner  for  keeping  aliva 
and  controlling  the  spirit  of  a  militia  like  the  Highlanders. 
He  adapted  himself  to  the  manners  and  preiudicea  of  that 
people,  and  caused  them,  instead  of  regarding  him  with 
the  jealousy  due  to  a  stranger,  to  beh<dd  him  with  a  mix^ 
ture  of  affection  and  respect  superior  even  to  what  they 
usually  entertain  towards  their  chieft.  He  walked  on  foot 
beside  the  common  men,  now  with  one  dan,  and  anon  with 
anoUier.  He  afr^"— <<  them  with  jokes— he  flattered  them 
with  his  knowledge  of  their  geneaktgies— he  animated 
them  by  a  recital  of  the  deeds  of  their  ancestors,  and 
of  the  veraea  of  their  barda.  He  acted  upon  the  maxim, 
that  no  general  ought  to  fight  with  an  irrqpilar  army,  un- 
less he  M  acquainted  with  everv  man  he  oonunands.  He 
never,  on  the  other  hand,  let  thia  familiarity  with  hia  men 
go  the  length  of  generadng  contempt  The  severitv  of  his 
dndpline  was  dreadfuL  The  only  punishment  he  iofiicted 
wasdeath.  Likethecorpaof  the  Swiss ^uard  at  Paris,  be 
thought  that  any  inferior  punishment  diwraoed  a  gentla- 
man— all  his  men  he  held  to  be  of  that  rank ;  and  he  vrould 
not  put  one  of  them  to  the  shame  of  submitting  to  such  an 
infliction.  Death,  he  said,  was  properly  the  only  nunisb- 
ment  which  a  gentleman  could  sulmit  to ;  because  it  alone 
relieved  him  from  the  conaciousness  of  crime.  It  is  report- 
ed of  him,  that  having  seen  a  youth  fly  in  his  first  action, 
be  pntended  he  had  sent  him  to  the  rear  on  a  message. 
The  youth  fled  a  second  time :  he  brought  him  to  the  front 
of  the  aimy,  and,  saying,  that  a  gentleman's  son  ought  not 
to  fidl  by  the  hands  of  a  common  eiecu^iooer,  shot  hli^ 
withhisowiiplatol*'—Plp.  68-70. 
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Mr  Chambers  divides  his  History  of  the  Rebellion  in- 
to eight  Chapters,  of  which  by  hr  the  most  interesting 
is  the  fifth,  in  which  we  have  an  account  of  the  battle  of 
KilUecranky.  There  is  not  a  Chapter  of  greater  merit 
In  all  our  anthor^s  works  than  this.  It  is  graphic,  pic- 
toresqne,  and  animated  in  the  highest  degree.  We  wish 
'  we  could  quote  the  whole  of  it,  but  can  only  refer  to  it. 
The  Chapter  which  follows,  and  which  contains  anec- 
dotes of  the  battle,  we  suspect  is  more  apocryphaL  Its 
auiliority  rests  principally  upon  certain  Highland  tradi- 
tions, by  which  it  appears  that  the  Highlanders  on  this 
day  performed  exploits  sufficient  to  have  made  Hector, 
Ajax,  and  Achilles,  ashamed  of  their  own  feebleness. 
We  have  a  great  respect  for  the  Highlanders ;  and  by  the 
use  he  has  made  of  their  traditions,  it  is  quite  evident 
that  Mr  Cliaml>er8  must  have  a  still  greater. 

As  to  the  Rebellion  of  fifteen,  we  were  very  much 
pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  the  narrative  com- 
mences.    It  is  in  these  words : — 

"  It  isrehited,  that  on  the  6th  of  December,  1688,  when 
the  Queen  of  James  II.'  was  in  the  act  of  flying  from  the 
kingdom,  she  was  obliged  to  wait  for  an  hour  under  the 
waUs  of  Lambeth  churui,  till  a  hackney  coach  could  be  pro- 
cured from  the  city  to  convey  her  to  the  boat  upon  the 
Thames.  She  stood  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  her  arms, 
(then  a  child  of  four  months^  very  imperfectly  sheltered 
finom  the  heavy  cold  ndn  of  a  December  night ;  not  a  single 
attendant,  out  of  all  that  formerly  constituted  her  court, 
was  there  to  cheer  her  mind  or  reueve  the  irksomeness  of 
her  burden ;  and,  as  her  eye  wandered  back  upon  the  mul- 
titudinous lights  of  the  fiir-spread  city,  she  had  ample  time 
to  compare  the  splendid  retrospect  of  her  fortunes,  which 
that  scene  seemed  to  symboliate,  with  the  dark  future  into 
which  she  was  about  to  plunge.  It  Is  strange  to  think  that 
the  interests  of  a  great  people  should  have  depended  so  much 
as  they  did,  upon  the  fue  of  the  miserable  litue  infant  which 
this  desolate  woman  l>ore  in  her  arms.  Had  a  constable 
happened  to  come  up  durins  that  hour,  or  had  the  coach 
heoi  delayed,  it  is  very  probuile  that  the  House  of  Hanover 
would  have  never  sat  upon  the  throne— that  we  diould  have 
been  spared  the  three  rebellions  of  1669,  1715,  and  1746— 
that,  indeed,  a  totally  different  turn  would  have  been  giYtti 
to  the  fate  of  the  British  empire  It'  is  vain,  of  course,  to 
speculate  upon  what  might  nave  happened  but  for  certein 
bttle  circumstances ;  because,  in  the  economy  of  both  na- 
tions and  individuals,  little  circumstances  are  peipc^ually 
affecting  their  fate ;  and  wliat  is  there  more  in  any  one  little 
circumstance  than  in  another?  Yet  there  is  something  pe- 
culiarly striking  in  the  matter  alluded  to.  It  is  allowed  to 
have  been  the  grand  error,  or  rather,  perhaps,  the  only  mis- 
fortune, of  the  great  men  who  achieved  the  Revolution, 
that  they  did  not  secure  the  person  of  tlie  infant  heir  of 
King  James,  so  as  to  educate  mm  for  eventual  sovereignty 
in  a  style  of  politics  and  religion  suitable  to  the  widies  of 
the  nation.  By  permitting  his  escape  to  France  along  with 
his  parents,  they  insured  his  bdng  brought  up  in  princi- 
ples which  unfitted  him  for  the  government  of  the  British 
nation;  and  thus  inducing  the  necessity  of  adopting  a  Pro^ 
testant  heir  from  a  distant  branch  of  die  royal  family, 
they  £ave  unnecessary  occasion  to  a  race  of  pretenders,  and 
introduced  an  uncertainty  of  principle  into  the  whole  theory 
of  succession,  which  may  even  yet  be  productive  of  mis- 
chief. It  is  certafaily  to  be  lamented,  that  the  Queen  was 
not  arretted  with  her  precious  charge  during  that  last  hour 
of  her  residence  in  Britain,  which  she  spent  under  the  walls 
of  Lambeth  Church.**— Pp.  167-9. 

In  this  History  also  we  have  to  complain  that  the  real 
character  of  the  Earl  of  Mar  is  too  much  sheltered  for 
the  sake  of  the  cause  he  ultimately  espoused.  Mar  was 
a  mean,  truckling,  weak,  and  selfish  politician ;  and  yet, 
afker  in  effect  allowing  this^  Mr  Chunliers  sunw  up  by 
saying,  "  But  it  is  but  justice  to  the  memory  of  a  man 
who  has  !>een  somewhat  liardly  dealt  with  by  posterity, 
to  say  tliat,  under  letter  circumstances,  he  might  luive 
shone  as  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  unimpeachfSbie  ch»- 
racters.**  We  confess  we  cannot  understand  this ;  if  it 
means  any  thing  at  all  it  would  serve  as  an  apology  for 
the  most  consummate  villain  that  ever  existed* 

But  take  it  for  all  in  all,  and  this  volume,  of  which  we 
have  given  so  imperfect  an  account,  will  be  read  with 
much  pleasure  irrvr  the  whole  country.  .  Ddb*  Chambera 


has  the  art,  as  much  as  any  living  writer  with  whom  «« 
are  acquainted,  of  mixing  the  ^tSe  with  the  duke,  and 
writing  a  book  which  is  sure  to  be  read.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  his  price  is  rapidly  rising  with  the  pub- 
lishers, and,  we  doubt  not  but  that  in  a  few  yeans, 
scarcely  any  literary  man  wOl  be  in  the  receipt  of  a  bet- 
ter literary  income. 


The  Life  and  Actum  of  Alexander  ike  Great  By  the 
Rev.  J.  Williams,  A.M.  Yicar  of  Lampeter.  Being 
No.  III.  of  the  Family  Library.  London.  John  Mur- 
ray.    1829. 

This  is  the  work  of  a  scholar  and  clever  man,  and  is 
vigorously  executed.  Mr  Williams  is  well  known  in 
Edinburgh  by  his  sUteessful  Rectondiip  of  the  New  Aca- 
demy. His  Life  of  Alexander  *'  is  chiefly  intended,"  he 
tells  us  in  his  Pre&ce,  "  fpr  youthful  readers  ;**  but  we 
are  well  convinced  tliat  readers  of  far  riper  years,  who 
take  an  interest  in  these  Haewical  subjects,  will  peruse  it 
with  no  small  profit  and  gratification.  It  is  strange, 
however,  to  think  how  little  the  great  mass  of  the  read- 
ing public  care  about  Alexander  the  Great.  He  is  the 
very  god  of  our  boyish  idolatry ;  but  after  we  have  been 
well  buffeted  through  Curtius  and  Plntardi,  our  nature 
seems  to  undei^o  a  change,  and  the  fiery  Macedonian  Is 
laid  upon  the  shelf,  probably  for  the  rest  of  our  lives,  un- 
less we  happen  casually  to  recur  to  him  for  the  purpose 
of  pointing  a  moral.  Were  more  booica  at  our  command, 
like  that  now  before  us,  this  might  not  lie  the  case.  The 
only  fault  we  can  find  with  Mr  Williams  is,  that  his 
style  is  perhaps  a  little  too  dry.  "  There  is  aometliiiig 
m<Hre  wholesome  and  invigorating  to  the  mind,"  he  ob- 
serves, **  in  the  naked  perception  of  truth,  than  in  all  the 
glowing  colours  of  fancy.**  This  is  very  correct ;  but 
the  young  reader,  especiidly,  looks  for  something  attract- 
ive, as  well  as  wholesome  and  invigorating.  We  could 
have  wished,  therefore,  that  the  colours  here  and  there 
had  been  a  little  more  glowing.  Yet  the  work  is  one 
which  cannot  but  reflect  high  credit  upon  its  author.  It 
is  full*  accurate,  and  learned. 


The  Christian  Student,  Designed  to  assist  Christians  in 
general  in  acquiring  Religious  Knowledge.  With  lists 
of  Books  adapted  to  the  various  Classes  of  Society,  By 
the  Rev.  Edward  Bickersteth,  Minister  of  Sir  Geoige 
Wheler*s  Chapel,  Spital  Square.  London ;  Seeley  & 
Bumside.     1829.     12mo,  F^.  636. 

Ma  BicxEaffTETH  is  well  known  in  the  religious  world 
as  a  very  useful  writer,  by  several  practical  works  on 
theological  subjects,  which  are  distinguished  by  their 
sound  reasoning,  consistent  piety,  deamess  of  arrange- 
ment, and  simplicity  of  style.  He  has  already  given  the 
reading  public  three  or  four  treatises  in  the  shape  of  mo- 
dest duodecimos,  and  now  we  have  a  volume,  which  we 
cannot  describe  1>etter  than  by  saying,  that  it  is,  in  ap- 
pearance, a  very  twin  brother  to  Mrs  Dalgaims*  Cookery 
Book,  and  contains  an  immense  deal  of  advice  and  infor- 
mation on  a  variety  of  subjects.  His  former  works  are 
held  in  such  estimation,  that  the  '*  Scripture  Help,**  hi^ 
first  production,  has,  we  observe,  reached  a  fourteenth 
edition ;  his  other  treatises,  '*  On  Prayer,**  **  The  Lord's 
Supper,**  and,  **  On  hearing  the  Word,"  ei^oy  nearly  an 
equal  share  of  the  public  favour. 

ToncUng  Mr  Blckersteth*s  new  volume,' '^  The  Chris- 
tian  Student,**  it  seems  to  be  a  work  intended  principally 
for  theological  students  and  young  clergymen,  but  may  be 
studied  with  advantage  by  all  classes.  We  would  parti- 
cularly recommend  to  candidates  for  holy  orders.  Chap- 
ter  X.,  "  Advice  to  a  Student  on  entering  the  Universi- 
ty.'* The  whole  seven  sections  also  of  Chapter  XL» 
contahiiDg,  "  The  FsAerv^Tha  ScboolniMi  and  their 
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OKanponrics, — The  Reformen  and  their  Sttoeenora, 
.The  DiTixm  of  the  Rflstormtion  and  Reralntion, — and 
IMern  Writcn,"  emhrace  a  great  deal  of  naeful  and 
fieuHitty  written  Mographical  sketehea.  The  airange- 
wDt  of  the  work  ie  excellent ;  and  the  lists  at  the  end  of 
the  Tslnme  dUplKf  a  oomprAcnaiTe  knowledge  of  books, 
ddindnew. 


Storia  of  Papular  Voyages  and  TraoA  ;  with  lUuatrO' 
Utmt,    London.     Effingham  WUson.     1829. 

Thu  is  a  very  pretty  and  entertaining  Tolome.  It  oon* 
tua  abridged  narratiyes  from  some  of  the  most  popular 
Rcent  writers  on  South  America,  particularly  Captain 
BmU  HsU,  Captain  Head,  Mr  W%terton,  and  Mr  Ward. 
It  is  illoitnted  with  seyeral  excellent  lithographic  plates, 
and  smoog  the  rest  an  admirable  caricature  by  Cniick- 
■kaoks,  representing  Mr  Waterton  riding  on  the  back  of 
the  caymaa  or  crocodile.  To  those  who  are  not  able  to 
ivrchaae,  or  who  haye  no  leisure  to  read,  the  larger  ori- 
ginal wvrlca^  this  Tolume  will  be  both  pleasant  and  pro- 
iitaUe ;  and  to  the  young  it  wiU  senre  the  double  pur- 
pose, of  both  tempting  them  to  read,  and  repaying  them 
for  reading.  We  shall  be  glad  to  see  the  ingenious  edi- 
tor prodnoe  more  volumes  upon  a  similar  plan. 


Fke  Akts. — GUaningsfiom  the  Portfolio  of  an  Amateur, 
By  So*  James  Stuart,  Bart.  Edmburgh.  D.  Lizars. 
1829. 

Sa  Jamxs  Stvakt  is  well  known  as  an  amateur  artist 
•f  grest  boldness  and  freedom  of  pencil.  These  Glean- 
inp  irom  his  Portfolio  are  worthy  of  the  reputation  he 
las  acquired.  Including  the  etching  on  the  coyer,  they 
vesixin  number: — 1.  The  Studio;  2.  The  Stirrup 
Cop;  3.  Ruins  of  Corfe  Castle ;  4.  A  Study  from  Ye- 
haqoez ;  5.  A  Stndy  from  Vandyke ;  6.  Flshing-Boat, 
Tortaay.  Of  these  the  Stirrup  Cup,  and  the  two  designs 
>fter  Vefawinez  and  Vandyke,  please  us  most.  We  have 
Mcn  the  originals  of  the  two  latter,  and  can  answer  for 
the  great  truth  and  spirit  of  the  copies.  The  grouping 
in  tlie  Stirrup  Cup  is  exceedingly  good ;  and  in  the  sketch 
•f  Corfe  Castle  it  is  hardly  inferior.  Altogether  these 
*  Glcsnings**  are  well  worth  the  attention  both  of  the 
artist  and  man  of  taste. 
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them,  with  which  Mr  Scott  was  highly  delighted.  I  had 
sent  him  a  copy,  (not  a  very  perfect  one,  as  I  found  after- 
wards, from  tiie  singing  of  another  Laidlaw,)  but  I 
thought  Mr  Scott  hAd  some  dread  of  a  part  1>eing  forged, 
that  liad  been  the  cause  of  his  Journey  into  the  wilds  of 
Ettrick.  When  he  heard  my  mother  sing  it  he  was 
quite  satisfied,  and  I  remember  he  asked  her  if  she 
thought  it  had  eyer  been  printed,  and  her  answer  was, 
**  Oo,  na,  na,  sir,  it  was  neyer  printed  1*  the  world,  for 
my  brothers  an*  me  learned  it  frae  auld  Andrew  Moor, 
an*  he  learned  it,  an*  mony  mae,  frae  ane  auld  Baby 
Mettlin,  that  was  housekeeper  to  the  first  laird  o*  Tushi- 
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MT  nasT  iiTTxayiEw  with  sia  waltxk  scon. 

By  the  Ettrick  Shepherd. 

Ovi  fine  day  in  the  summer  of  1801,  as  I  was  busily 
oiHcd  working  in  the  field  at  Ettrick  House,  Wat  Shiel 
one  oTer  to  me  and  said,  that  "  I  bond  gang  away  down 
to  tlM  Rsmseydeuch  as  fiist  as  my  feet  could  carry  me, 
^  there  war  some  gentlemen  there  wha  wantit  to  speak 
tome.* 

**  Wha  can  be  at  the  Ramseycleuch  that  wants  me, 

Watr 

'^  I  oooldna  say,  for  it  wasna  me  that  they  spak  to  i' 
^  byganging.  But  I'm  thinking  it*s  the  Shfara  an* 
■sou  o'  Ids  gang.** 

I  was  rgolced  to  hear  this,  for  I  had  seen  the  first  to- 
iames  of  The  Minstrelsy  of  tiie  Border,  and  had  copied  a 
luuDber  of  old  things  firom  my  modier's  recital,  and  sent 
tlvBi  to  the  Editor  preparatory  for  a  third  rolume.  I  ac- 
'^'dingly  went  towards  home  to  put  on  my  Sunday  clothes, 
Wtlttfore  readiing  it  I  met  with  Thb  SnxaaA  and  Mr 
WOfiam  Laidlaw  coming  to  visit  me.  They  alighted  and 
'^n^med  in  our  cottage  for  a  space  better  than  an  hour, 
^  my  motlMr  ehanted  the  btUad  of  Old  31iitl«i*  to 


"  Then  that  must  be  a  very  auld  story,  indeed,  Mar- 
garet,** said  he. 

"  Ay,  it  is  that !  It  is  an  auld  story !  But  mair  nor 
that,  except  George  Warton  and  James  Steward,  there 
was  neyer  ane  o'  my  sangs  prentit  till  y  prentit  them 
yoursell,  an'  ye  hae  spoilt  them  a*thegither.  They  war 
made  for  singing,  an'  no  for  reading ;  and  they*re  neither 
right  spelled  nor  right  setten  down." 

«  Heh--heh_heh !  Take  ye  that,  Mr  Scott,**  said 
Laidlaw. 

Mr  Scott  answered  by  a  hearty  laugh,  and  the  recital 
of  a  yerse,  but  I  haye  forgot  what  it  was,  and  my  mother 
gaye  him  a  rap  on  the  knee  with  her  open  hand,  and  said 
<<  It  was  true  enough,  for  a*  that." 

We  were  all  to  dine  at  Ramseycleuch  with  the  Messrs 
Brydon,  but  Mr  Scott  and  Mr  Laidlaw  went  away  to 
look  at  something  before  dinner,  and  I  was  to  follow.  On 
going  into  the  stable-yard  at  Ramseycleuch  I  met  with 
Mr  Scott's  liveryman,  a  far  greater  original  than  his  ma»- 
ter,  whom  I  asked  if  the  Shirra  was  come  ? 

<'  O,  ay,  lad,  the  Shim's  come,"  said  he.  **  Are  ye 
the  chiel  that  mak  the  auld  ballads  and  sing  them  ?" 

'^  I  said  I  fancied  I  was  he  that  he  meant,  though  I 
had  never  made  ony  very  atdd  ballads.** 

Ay,  then,  lad,  gae  your  ways  in  an*  speir  for  the 
They*Il  let  ye  see  where  he  is.     He'll  be  very 
glad  to  see  you." 

During  the  sociality  of  the  evening,  the  discourse  ran 
very  much  on  the  different  breeds  of  dieep,  that  curse  of 
the  community  of  Ettrick  Forest  The  original  black- 
faced  Forest  breed  being  always  oaUed  the  short  sheep,  and 
the  Cheviot  breed  the  long  sheep,  the  disputes  at  that 
period  ran  very  high  shout  the  practicable  profits  of  each. 
Mr  Scott,  who  had  come  into  that  remote  district  to  pre- 
serve what  fragments  remained  of  its  legendary  lore,  wa# 
rather  bored  with  the  everlasting  question  of  the  long  and 
the  short  sheep.  So  at  length,  putting  on  his  most  seri- 
ous calculating  face,  he  turned  to  Mr  Walter  Brydon  and 
said,  "  I  am  rather  at  a  loss  regarding  the  merits  of  tills 
very  important  question.  How  long  must  a  sheep  actu- 
ally measure  to  come  under  the  denomination  of  a  long 
sheepf" 

Mr  Brydon,  who,  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  neither 
perceived  the  quiz  nor  the  reproof,  fell  to  answer  with 
great  sincerity, — **  It*s  the  woo,  sir — ^it's  the  woo  that 
makes  the  difference.  The  lang  sheep  hae  the  short  woo, 
and  the  short  sheep  hae  the  lang  thing ;  and  these  are 
just  kind  o'  names  we  gie  them  like."  Mr  Scott  conld 
not  preserve  his  grave  fWcc  of  strict  calculation ;  it  went 
gradually  away,  and  a  hearty  guffaw  followed.  When  I 
saw  the  very  same  words  repeated  near  the  beginning  of 
the  Black  Dwarf,  how  could  I  be  mistaken  of  the  author? 
It  is  true,  Johnnie  BaUant3rne  persuaded  me  into  a  nomi- 
nal  belief  of  the  contrary,  for  several  years  foUowing,  but 
I  could  never  get  the  better  of  that  and  several  similar 
coincidences. 

The  next  day  we  went  off,  five  in  number,  to  visit  the 
wllds  of  Ranldebum,  to  see  if  on  the  farms  of  Buodeuch 
there  were  any  relics  of  the  Castles  of  Buodeuch  or 
Moun^Comyn,  the  ancient  and  original  possession  of  the 
Scotts.  We  found  no  remains  of  either  tower  or  forta- 
liosi  sava  an  old  ohapel  and  ohnrchyard,  and  a  mill  and 
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inill4eid,  where  eom  nerer  grew»  bat  where,  ae  old 

Satchelle  Tery  appropriately  aaya. 

Had  hcBther-bells  Im«i»  oom  of  the  bait. 

The  Buccleuch  mill  would  have  had  a  noble  frift 

It  must  hare  beea  used  for  grinding  the  chiefs  block- 

maHsy  which,  it  is  kDown,  were  all  paid  to  him  in  kind. 

Many|of  these  still  continue  to  be  paid  in  the  same  way ; 

and  if  report  say  true,  he  would  be  the  better  of  a  mill 

and  kiln  on  some  part  of  his  land  at  this  day,  as  well  as 

a  sterling  conscientious  miller  to  receive  and  render* 

Besides  having  been  mentioned  by  Satchells,  there  was 
a  remaining  tradition  in  the  country,  that  there  was  a 
font  stone  of  blue  marble,  in  which  the  ancient  heirs  of 
Bucclench  were  baptized,  covered  up  among  the  ruins  of 
the  old  church.  Mr  Scott  was  curious  to  see  if  we  could 
discover  it ;  but  on  going  among  the  ruins  we  found  the 
rubbish  at  the  spot,  where  the  altar  was  known  to  have 
been,  digged  out  to  the  foundation, — we  knew  not  by  whom, 
but  no  font  had  been  found.  As  there  appeared  to  have 
been  a  kind  of  recess  in  the  eastern  gable,  we  fell  a  turn- 
ing over  some  loose  stones,  to  see  if  tlie  font  was  not 
eonoealed  there,  when  we  came  upon  one  half  of  a  small 
pot,  encrusted  thick  with  rust.  Mr  Scott*s  eyes  brighten- 
ed, and  he  swore  it  was  an  ancient  consecrated  helmet. 
Laidlaw,  however,  scratching  it  minutely  out,  found  it 
eovered  with  a  layer  of  pitch  inside,  and  then  said,  "  Ay, 
the  truth  is,  sir,  it  is  neither  mair  nor  less  than  a  piece 
of  a  tar  pat  that  some  o*  the  fimners  hae  been  buisting 
their  sheep  out  o*,  i*  the  auld  kirk  langsyne.'*  Sir  Wal- 
ter's, shaggy  eyebrows  dipped  deep  over  his  eyes,  and 
euppressing  a  smile,  be  turned  and  strode  away  as  fast  as 
he  could,  saying,  that  "  We  had  just  rode  aU  the  way  to 
see  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen." 

I  remember  his  riding  upon  a  terribly  higlt-spirited 
horse,  who  had  the  perilous  fancy  of  leaping  every  drain, 
rivulet,  and  ditch  that  came  in  our  way ;  the  consequence 
was,  tiiat  he  was  everlastingly  bogging  himself,  while 
sometimes  his  rider  kept  his  seat  despite  of  his  plunging, 
and  at  other  tinges  he  was  obliged  to  extricate  himself  the 
best  way  he  could.  In  coming  through  a  place  called 
the  Milsey  Bog,  I  said  to  him,  "  Mr  Scott,  that's  the 
maddest  deii  of  a  beast  I  ever  saw.  Can  ye  no  gar  him 
tak  a  wee  mair  time  ?  He*s  Just  out  o*  ae  lair  intU  an- 
other wi*  ye.** 

**  Ay,**  said  he,  ''  we  have  been  very  oft,  these  two 
days  past,  like  the  Ftehs ;  we  could  stand  straight  up  and 
tie  our  shoes.**  I  did  not  understand  the  joke,  ner  do  I 
yet,  but  I  think  thsae  were  his  words. 

We  visited  the  old  Castles  of  Thhrlestane  and  TuahUaw, 
and  dined  and  spent  tlie  afternoon,  and  the  night,  with 
Mr  Brydon  of  Croaslee.  Sir  Walter  was  aU  the  while 
in  the  highest  good-humour,  and  seemed  to  ei^oy  the 
range  of  mountain  solitude,  which  we  traversed,  exceed- 
ingly. Indeed  I  never  saw  him  otherwise.  In  the 
fields— on  the  rugged  mountains — or  even  toiling  in 
Tweed  to  the  waist,  I  have  seen  his  glee  not  only  sur- 
pass himself,  but  that  of  all  other  men.  I  remember  of 
leaving  Altrive  Lake  once  with  him,  accompanied  by  the 
same  Mr  Laidlaw,  and  Sir  Adam  Fergusson,  to  visit  the 
tremendous  solitudes  of  The  Grey  Mare*s  Tail,  and 
Lodi  Skene.  I  conducted  them  through  that  wild  region 
by  a  path,  which,  if  not  rode  by  Qavers,  was,  I  dareeay, 
never  rode  by  another  gentleman.  Sir  Adam  rode  in- 
advertently into  a  gulf,  and  got  a  sad  fright,  but  Sir  Wal- 
ter, in  the  very  worst  paths,  never  dismounted,  save  at 
Loch  Skene  to  take  some  dinner.  We  went  to  MofEst 
that  night,  where  we  met  with  some  of  his  family,  and 
each  a  day  and  night  of  glee  I  never  witnessed.  Our 
very  perils  were  matter  to  him  of  infinite  merriment ;  and 
then  there  was  a  short-tempered  boot4>oy  at  the  inn,  who 
wanted  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  him,  at  wliich  he  laughed 
till  the  water  ran  over  his  cheeks. 

I  was  disappointed  in  never  seeing  some  incident  in 

Us  subsequent  works  laid  in  a  ecene  resembling  the 

.  rugged  mUtude  vound  Loch  Skeo^  for  I  npYcr  law  hlin 


survey  any  with  so  much  attention.  A  single  serioua 
look  at  a  scene  generally  filled  his  mind  with  it,  and  lie 
seldom  took  another ;  but  here  he  took  the  names  of  all 
the  hiUs,  their  altitudes,  and  relative  situations  with  re» 
gard  to  one  another,  and  made  me  repeat  them  several 
times.  It  may  occur  in  some  of  his  works  which  I  hava 
not  seen,  and  I  think  it  will,  for  he  has  rarely  ever  beea 
known  to  interest  himself,  either  in  a  scene  or  a  charac- 
ter, which  did  not  appear  afterwards  in  all  its  naost 
striking  peculiarities. 

There  are  not  above  ^re  people  in  the  world  wh<s  I 
think,  know  Sir  Walter  better,  or  understand  his  cha- 
i  meter  better,  than  I  do ;  and  if  I  outlive  him,  which  is 
likely,  as  I  am  five  months  and  ten  days  younger,  I  will 
draw  a  mental  portrait  of  him,  the  likenees  of  which  to 
the  original  shall  not  be  disputed.  In  the  meantime, 
this  is  only  a  reminiscence,  in  my  own  line,  of  an  illus- 
trious friend  among  the  mountains. 

The  enthusiasm  with  which  he  recited,  and  spoke  of 
our  ancient  ballads,  during  that  first  tour  of  his  throui^h 
the  Forest,  inspired  me  with  a  determination  immediately 
to  begin  and  imitate  them,  which  I  did,  and  soon  grew 
tolerably  good  at  it.  Of  course  I  dedicated  The  Moun- 
tain Bard  to  him  ;— - 

Bleit  be  hit  generous  hesrt  for  ayei 
He  told  me  where  the  reUe  lay* 
Pointed  my  way  with  xeady  tnll, 
Afkr  on  Burick^a  wildatt  hiU, 
Wateh'd  my  flnt  noCei  with  curious  ejrsb 
And  wonder'd  at  my  minstrelsf  : 
He  little  ween'd  a  narent'a  tontfue 
Suoh  itnlna  had  orer  say  ciadie  nmg* 


8T  FILLAN*8  SPRING. 


Harp  of  the  North,  that  moulderiiur  Umg  hatt  hnqg 
On  the  wtfeeh-dm  that  ihadea  St  Fulan'i  Spring. 

Lady  of  ih€  Lake 

Thx  genius  of  romantic  poesy  could  not  have  chosen  a 
fitter  retreat  than  the  borders  of  St  Fillan*s  Spring.  It 
is  a  wild,  luxuriant,  unbroken  solitude — a  perfect  cento 
of  Swiss  or  Highland  scenery.  To  be  viewed  aright,  a 
Highland  landscape  should  be  seen  in  the  pride  of  sum- 
mer. Then,  the  most  barren  rocks  are  touched  with  ver- 
dure ;  alpine  plants  and  trailing  shrubs — ^the  glossy  ar- 
butus, saxifrage,  &c. — climb  the  steepest  precipices,  and 
every,  patch  of  sheltered  greensward  has  its  knot  of  wild 
flowers.  Even  the  water,  oozing  through  rents  and  fta- 
sures,  and  trickling  down  ledges  of  herbless  granite,  has, 
in  its  delicious  coolness,  something  of  summer  beauty  ; 
and  it  is  ten  to  one  but  we  find  a  small  shaded  well,  or 
bunch  of  primroees,  at  its  base.  In  the  old  pastoral  dis- 
tricts, the  cattle  of  many  hills  may  be  seen  grazing  on  the 
silvan  plain  by  the  aide  of  the  lake — the  native  woods, 
oak,  larch,  and  birch,  are  full  of  leaf  and  fragrance — the 
streams,  as  they  glance  and  fall  in  the  sun,  are  rife  with 
trout  or  salmon — and  the  blossomed  heath  and  furze 
(emblems  though  they  be  of  our  churlish  soil)  are  redo- 
lent of  bees  and  birds.     If  it  be  the  Sabbath  morning— « 

Bleat  day.  soealm,  to  bright. 
The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  aky  1— 

the  wanderer  is  touched,  by  tlie  spectacle  of  the  whole 
population  of  the  glen  journeying  to  the  house  of  prayer — 
the  old  men  with  their  plaids  and  booncts,  the  youngsters 
in  their  kilts,  and  the  girls  bareheaded — for  you  will  not 
see  a  dozen  female  bonnets  in  a  Highland  church — ^but 
with  their  hair  finely  curled  and  plaited,  and  their  garish 
red  or  chequered  shawls  hung  over  their  arm.  These, 
as  they  isnie  In  separate  groups  from  the  rocky  posses, 
or  descend  the  braes  and  woods,  give  an  Interest  and  pie- 
turesqueneas  to  the  mountain  landscape  that  is  never  for- 
gotten by  tlie  spectator. 

Such  are  some  of  the  elements  of  a  Highland  strath 
or  glen,  arrayed  In  the  glcny  of  summer.  Fiainten, 
who  love  contrast,  prefer  the  commencement  of  autumn* 
when  the  '*  sere  and  yellow  leaf*'  is  superadded  to  the 
fti^  green  of  the  woo^  ^  >tt|  thece  if  vwn  of  mirfh 
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wai  fopmatm  in  the  full  loanirSaiiee  of  summer.  Old 
tkoqfbti  and  feeUage  come  beck  to  the  mind  with  greet- 
er  lintatm  and  fivdmeas,  and  new  fiuicies  etreem 
aoit  fivdj  into  the  imagination.  Dr  Johnson  eeema 
t*  Hrt  partaken  of  tliis  feeiing,  when,  in  the  course 
if  kit  toor,  he  sat  down  on  a  bank  in  Glen  Morrison. 
He  liad  no  trees  to  whisper  oyer  him,  but  a  clear  rivu- 
kc  stresmed  at  his  feet :  "  the  day  was  calm,  the  air 
im  soft,  and  all  was  rudeness,  silence,  and  solitude.'* 
We  hsTc  here  concentrated  the  essence  of  a  thousand  de- 
Kriptions  of  wild  moantain  scenery.  Ttie  **  melancholy'* 
Jacques,  with  his  intellectual  reyeUera  in  the  forest  of 
Arita,  has  oothlng  finer. 

Hm  rirer  Fillan  derives  its  source  from  the  pure 
ipringa  of  the  lofty  Benlaoidh,  in  the  western  extremity 
•f  Bnadalbane,  Perthshire.  It  waters  the  beautiful  vale 
of  StnthfiUan,  to  which  it  gives  name,  and  falls  into 
Loeh  Dochart  at  Benmore.  Issuing  from  tUs  lake  with 
tke  flostlog  iaie,  it  winds  its  way  through  another  glen, 
»d  is  ftnally  merged  in  the  waters  of  one  of  our  finest 
likes,  Loch  Tay.  About  i&x  or  seven  miles  from  its 
mine,  at  the  edge  of  a  plain  on  which  Robert  Bruce 
^Migfat  with  the  Cumings,  and  near  the  ruins  of  St 
FilUs's  Cathedzal,  is  St  FiUan's  Spring,  or  the  Holy 
PboL  The  river  is  here  as  pure  and  pellucid  as  crystal, 
aad  the  pool  about  fourteen  feet  in  depth.  A  ridge  of 
ndd  nma  midwmy  into  the  stream,  forming  an  effectual 
■ncn  to  the  bathers  on  either  side. 

The  waters  of  the  Hdy  Pool  are  believed  to  possess 
uunnbcred  medicinal  virtues,  and  are  still  resorted  to 
W  pil^^rims  in  tiie  summer  montlis.  Fletcher,  in  his 
Fcithftl  Skepkerdegs,  has  beautifully  described  one  of 
^at  ainted  wells,  which  was  scarcely  more  efficacious 
h  workiof  cures  than  St  Fillan's  Spring : — 

In  the  diiek  grove  bordering  opon  yon  hiU, 
In  whoM  bant  ride  natuio  hath  carved  a  well. 
And,  but  that  nMtdiless  spring  which  poeCt  knoWf 
Wtt  ne'er  the  like  to  this.    By  it  doth  grow, 
Aboat  the  ddes,  all  herb*  which  witehee  uie,-* 
AH  smplcs  good  for  isedietne  or  abuw,— 
All  sweets  that  crown  the  happy  nuptial  day.— 
With  att  their  eolouri ;  there  the  month  or  May 
b  ever  dwellii^,  ail  is  young  and  green ; 
Thcn^s  not  a  graas  on  which  was  ever  seen 
Thefidliag  autumn  or  cold  winters  hand. 
So  M  of  hMt  and  Tirtue  is  the  lend 
About  this  fountain,  which  doth  slowly  break 
Bdov  yon  mountain's  foot,  into  a  creek 
That  waters  an  the  valiey.  giving  fish 
Of  many  sorts  to  fill  the  shepherd's  dish. 
This  holy  well  (my  grandame  that  is  dead. 
Right  wise  in  charms,  hath  often  to  me  s^d,) 
Iwh  power  to  change  the  form  of  any  eiaatttxey 
Being  thrice  dipp'd  o'er  the  head. 

Themanoer  in  which  tlie  pool obtaineditshealingpowers 

i>  ikns  deacribed  by  the  natives.     Fillan,  the  patron  saint, 

pasriiijul  a  certain  stone  or  talisman,  by  whose  virtue  he 

*«  able  to  can  every  diseaae  incident  to  mankind,  and 

^  the  irrational  creation.     When  on  his  death-bed,  the 

My  Ban  foreaaw  that,  after  his  decease,  disputes  would 

arse  among  his  kindred  as  to  who  should  possess  the  gifted 

*t"K;  aad,  in  order  to  avoid  all  such  unseemly  brawls, 

k  we  day  rose  from  his  couch,  and,  calling  his  friends 

^Ittr,  proceeded  with  them  to  the  edge  of  the  pool. 

He  then  told  them,  that  he  was  resolved  not  to  bestow 

tke  talioBBn  upon  any  single  individual,  but  to  render  it 

nrfnl  to  all  mankind.     So  aaying,  he  dropped  the  stone 

'"^  the  pool,  and  no  man  has  since  dared  to  take  it  up. 

After  the  death  of  Fillan,  the  people  flocked  from  all 

ivnoa  St  the  appointed  times — Whltsun  and  Iiammas 

'^'^--to  bathe  in  the  holy  pool  before  sunset.     They  were 

^'ved  to  go  three  times  over  the  head,  and  to  take  the 

•at  nmnber  of  pebbles  from  the  bottom  of  the  welL 

^dreafaig,  they  went  three  times  round  each  of  three 

'^  «a  the  top  of  the  rock,  leaving  a  pebble  at  each 

^  tnd  aome  small  portion  of  their  raiment.     The 

^  fneeas  was  observed  on  the  following  morning,  be- 

^nnriasi    In  cases  of  insanity,  the  formula  was  more 

^^  Md  aevwe.     The  poor  patient  was  tied  round  the 

''^  viDi  a  n^  Hftd  cither  cwried  or  wU«d  on  to  • 


stone  in  the  water  near  the  rock.  Thence  he  was  pushed 
into  the  pool,  and  submerged  three  times  In  its  healing 
waters.  A  friend  of  mine  lately  saw  this  operation  per- 
formed upon  a  poor  manlar,  and  not  without  difficulty, 
for  the  patient  contrived  to  slip  his  cable  and  swim  to  the 
opposite  shore.  Having  made  the  round  of  the  cairns, 
after  submersion,  the  unhiq^y  individual  is  conducted 
about  half  a  mile  to  the  ruined  Cathedral,  where  there  i» 
a  large  hollow  stone,  called  "  St  Fillan*s  pillow."  Into 
this  his  head  b  laid,  and  the  body  fastened  with  ropee  to 
huge  logs  of  wood,  placed  ad[jacent  for  the  purpoee.  In 
this  position  he  remains  all  night,  unless  rriieved  by  the 
iliterpoeition  of  supernatural  agency,  in  which  case  the 
patient  recovers  his  lost  senses, .  and  returns  cheerfully 
with  his  friends.  Should  he  happen,  however,  not  to  be 
so  fortiuiate — and  this  is  the  more  frequent  result  of  tho 
ordeal — ^the  dipping  is  repeated  next  morning,  and  the 
party  resort  to  the  fuaran  derg,  or  red  well,  a  mineral 
spring  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  opposite  the  ruins, 
and  drink  of  its  waters.  There  are  certain  insects  or 
animalcnliw  in  the  well,  from  the  appearance  of  which 
auguries  of  good  and  evil  are  drawn.  An  old  woman^ 
who  lived  lately  in  a  hut  near  the  spring,  was  specially 
versant  in  this  strange  species  of  augury,  and  would  freely 
communicate  the  result  of  her  divinatioiu  for  a  small  re- 
ward, proportioned  to  the  circumstances  of  her  visitors. 
On  the  face  of  the  rock,  there  is  alaoasmall  crevice  called 
CHach  ma*mb(mnach — ^the  Bannoek  stone — ^where  the  friends 
of  the  patient  used  to  bake  oaten  cakes  for  the  sickly.  If, 
afler  all  these  trials  had  been  thrice  repeated,  the  party  did 
not  recover,  he  was  justly  deemed  incuTabI<^  and  hla 
friends  resigned  themselves  to  the  will  of  Providence. 

These  old  traditions  are  fast  fading  from  among  the 
bulk  of  the  people,  and  only  exist  in  remote  districts  the 
dying  embers  In  the  crucible  of  superstition.        R.  C. 


PINE  ARTS. 


.80M£  REMARKS  ON  ARCHITECTURB. 

Thx  works  of  Architecture  must  be  measured  by  other 
standards  than  even  the  purest  conceptions  of  general 
good  taste  and  refinement.  In  Sculpture  and  Fainting, 
the  prototypes  by  which  their  copies  are  to  be  judged, 
will  ever  remain  to  us,  and  any  accurate  observer  of  na^ 
ture  will  be  enabled  to  draw  conclusions,  at  least  with  re- 
gard to  their  accuracy.  But  for  the  modela  whir  h  guided 
man  in  his  architectural  creations,  where  are  we  to  look  ? 
—certainly  not  in  the  modifications  of  natural  forms. 
Architecture  had  its  origin  in  usefulneaa  or  fitness ;  Hnd« 
through  aU  its  multiplicity  of  combination,  that  grand 
principle  will  be  found  omnipresent.  It  is  true  that 
there  are  many  accessories  which  are  absolutely  indispeik. 
sable  to  the  production  of  either  beauty  or  sublimity,  such 
as  delicacy  of  workmanship,  appropriate  richness  of  d^ 
tail,  and  magnitude  of  ports ;  but  unless  they  are  founded, 
or  have  the  appearaiice  of  being  fomidedf  on  the  aptitude 
of  the  means  employed  to  the  end  desired  to  be  produced* 
instead  of  giving  pleasurable  sensations,  tliey  will  only  r^ 
main  to  attest  the  ignorance  of  their  unprofitable  creators. 
Now,  this  l>eing  the  case,  it  is  plain,  that  without  a  pmo- 
tical  knowledge  of  the  difficulty  of  uniting  and  blending 
the  jarring  elements  which  are  often  so  opposite,  yet  so 
dependent  upon  one  another,  criticism  is  deprived  of  its 
value.  To  this  knowledge,  when  viewing  a  splendid  ex- 
ample of  ancient  architecture,  are  almost  all  our  emotions 
of  entire  satisfaction  asaignable. 

Though  Dr  Memea  in  hie  recent  *'  History  of  Sculp- 
ture, Panting,  and  Architecture,**  seems  to  have  some 
doubts  on  the  subject.  Architecture  mttst  have  appeared  at 
an  earlier  date  in  the  history  of  nuuikind  than  Sculpture, — 
nay,  more,  mtist  have  ventured  on  rough  attempts  at  orna- 
mental detail,  ere  any  approximation  to  the  rudest  species 
of  imitative  carving  was  made.  This  position,  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  wintt  which  maoi  in  his  primitive  stat^  finds 
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himself  iint,  and  most  peremptorily-,  called  on  to  rellere, 
may,  with  kU  safety,  be  assumed ;  and  ta  these  early  at- 
tempts at  architectural  decoration,  Vitruvius,  with  perhaps 
more  justice  than  is  generally  allowed  him,  assigns  the  dis- 
tinctire  features  of  the  different  orders.  However  this  may 
he,  it  is  confessed  on  all  hands,  tiiat,  to  view  the  art  in  a 
vigorous  infancy,  we  must  turn  our  eyes  to  Egypt.  It  is 
true,  the  Egyptians  invented  no  order, — ^the  Doric,  Io- 
nic, and  Corinthian,  being  indisputably  the  delightful 
creations  of  Grecian  intellect ;  but  in  their  temples  we 
first  discover  the  leading  principles,  which,  having  modi- 
fled  and  refined  them,  the  Greeks  so  entirely  adopted. 
This  is  particularly  evident  by  the  use  made  in  Grecian 
Architecture  of  the  long,  unbroken,  horizontal  line,  sup- 
ported, at  proper  distances,  by  the  conic  frustrum.  That 
the  Egyptians,  however,  were  only  hovering  upon  the 
verge  of  right,  scarce  aware  of  the  Undts  between  it  and 
vrrong,  their  fondness  for  many  forms,  inelegant  in  ap- 
pearance, and  useless  In  reality,  sufficiently  evince.  The 
pyramid  and  obelisk  are  Egyptian  ;  in  the  former,  where 
magnitude,  and  real,  as  well  as  apparent,  durability  are  the 
leading  attribute  there  is  a  sort  of  recompense  for  the 
sacrifice  of  form ;  but  the  latter  can  be  rendered  agreeable 
under  no  circumstances  whatever. 

Turning  from  Egypt  to  Greece,  we  at  once  find  the 
art  at  the  zenith  of  its  perfection ;  from  Greece,  like  an 
aloe,  which  flourishes  but  once,  it  has  sent  forth  its  deli- 
cious odour  over  the  earth,  and  faded  away,  never  again 
to  delight  mankind  with  such  unearthly  blossoms.  The 
Greeks,  in  their  Architecture,  as  in  every  thing  else,  were 
wonderful  only  as  a  nation — as  individuals,  they  were 
unostentatious,  simple,  and  almost  rude.  It  is  to  their 
public  edifices  we  must  look  for  any  thing  great ;  and^ 
though  time  and  political  convulsions  have  destroyed  many 
of  them,  still  the  list  is  not  small  of  their  temples  which 
survive  even  to  the  present  age.  Well  might  they  have 
aaid,  with  the  poet, 

•*  We  have  a  nobler  monument  Uum  Eiiypt 

Hath  piled  In  her  brick  mounUins  o'er  tfesd  Kinss,** 

Or  Kinef-tot  none  know  whether  thoM  moad  piMs 

Be  for  the  monarch,  or  their  Ox  God  Apli. 

80  much  for  monuments  that  have  forgotten 

Their  very  reoord.* 

Of  the  three  orders  invented  by  them,  the  Greeks  seem 
to  have  most  fondly  attached  themselves  to  the  Doaic  ; 
and  there  assuredly  does  oust  an  unbending  freedom  and 
moral  dignity  of  demeanour  about  that  order,  which  pecu- 
liarly coincides  with  the  historical  features  of  the  Greek 
character.  Situated,  as  they  generally  are,  in  the  lonely 
and  romantic  wildernesses  of  nature,  surrounded  by  wood, 
sea,  and  mountain,  these  Doric  temples  rise  out  of  the 
earth  like  the  very  habitations  of  the  classic  deities  to 
whom  they  were  dedicated.  Madame  de  Stael,  when 
speaking  of  a  fine  example  of  classic  Architecture,  observes, 
**  that  it  b  the  only  work  of  art  which  produces  in  the 
beholder  an  effect  similar  to  the  wonders  of  nature. **  And 
it  is  probably  upon  this  principle,  that  we  are  to  account 
for  the  feelings  of  veneration  and  awe  with  which  the  re- 
mains of  Greek  art  must  ever  be  viewed  by  those  who  are 
wise  enough  to  remain  its  humble  imitators  and  admirers. 
Hiere  are  some,  in  these  latter  da3rs,  who,  Ilka  Prome- 
theus, boast  of  having  discovered  the  fire  which  belonged 
to  the  architectural  creators.  Such  men  talk  of  restoring 
the  Parthenon,  and — as  if  it  were  a  thing  which  required 
them  to  put  forth  but  half  their  energies — of  uniting  the 
beauties  of  the  three  temples,  Minerva  PoUas,  Pbndrolus, 
and  Erectheus,  in  one  building ;  and,  in  short,  of  recrea- 
ting an  Acropolis  worthy  a  Modem  Athens. 

"  Oh  I  knowledge  of  pmmming  man* 

Of  thought  CsUaeious,  and  of  Judgment  vsin  I" 

If  a  selection  were  to  be  made  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  Grecian  Doric,  the  temple  of  Minerva  at  Sunium,  of 
Minerva  at  Athens,  and  of  Theseus  at  Athens,  might  pro- 
bably be  named,  as  possessing  all  the  real  grandeur,  with- 
out the  inert  bulklness  and  rude  asperity  of  some  of  the 
eariUr  examples;  and  if  still  more  elegant  propoitiona 


tisere  required,  the  temple  of  ApoUo  at  Deles  mi|^ht  b« 
mentioned.  Though  all  following  the  same  grand  lawi 
of  proportion  and  arrangement  to  an  arehitectural  eyvj 
a  volume  of  most  amusing  description  is  laid  open  when 
viewing  the  various  examples  of  the  Doric,  scattered  ovei 
Greece  and  Magna  Gneda — ^no  two  specimens  being  ex- 
actly similar,  but  each  powwesslng  some  peculiarity  entirely 
its  own.  If  we  may  venture  to  give  an  opinion  chi  th« 
very  few  examples  of  the  Ionic  or  Corinthian  which  re- 
main to  us,  we  shcnild  presume  that  the  same  syatem  of 
varying  enrichments  and  proportions  was  observed  through 
these  orders, — as  witness  the  temple  on  the  Dyssus,  how 
chastely  plain,  when  compared  with  that  of  Minerva 
Polias ;  while  the  temple  of  the  winds,  when  placed  by 
the  side  of  the  Choragic  monument  of  Lysicrates,  seems 
hardly  to  belong  to  the  same  order.  A  beautiful  and  cer- 
tainly  pure  example  of  the  Corinthian  order  was  disco- 
vered  by  Wilkins,  in  the  island  of  Milo.  This  example 
is  by  no  means  so  well  known  as  it  ought  to  be ;  we 
have  seen  it  executed  on  a  small  scale,  to  which  it  b 
best  adapted,  with  the  happiest  effect. 

Ever  since  the  discovery  of  the  Grecian  remains,  the 
works  of  the  Romans  have  sunk  wonderfully  in  estima- 
tion. Gorgeous,  certainly,  and  magnificent,  from  the 
magnitude  and  richness  of  detail,  and  the  bold  impressive 
way  in  which  the  arch  has  been  em^oyed,  they  neverthe- 
less appear  of  smaller  value  the  more  they  are  thoroughly 
scrutinized  and  examined  by  refined  and  correct  laws  of 
taste.  The  Italian  architects,  who  followed  in  the  foot- 
steps of  the  Romans,  are  still  more  degenerate ;  and,  were 
their  productions  to  be  judged  by  mere  outline,  apart  from 
extraneous  ornament,  thpy  would  be  found  to  be  writhiug 
in  the  greatest  agony  of  linear  contortion*  Broken  en- 
tablatures, urns,  and  statues,  ad  injuutmn,  fillets  as  large 
as  tenias,  circular  niches,  monstrous  representations  of 
ideal  forms,  broken  ]»edimenta  and  circular  jtediments,  and 
pediments  at  an  angle  of  sixty  degrees,  and  pediments 
within  i»ediments, — these,  and  a  hundred  other  barbar- 
isms, are  the  characteristic  marks  of  what  may  be  properly 
termed  the  Gothic  style,  from  which  charge  even  such 
names  as  Scamozzi,  Vignola,  Alberti,  De  Lwrme,  &c.  &c., 
and  even  that  of  Palladio  himself,  will  scarcely  save  it. 

There  are,  we  venture  to  assert,  only  two  styles,  which, 
in  as  pure  a  manner  as  possible,  ought  to  be  aimed  at  in 
the  practice  of  a  modem  architect : — one  is,  of  course,  the 
Grecian,  in  all  its  ample  variety  of  order  and  solenm  ef- 
fect of  unbroken  outline ;  the  other  is  what  b  generally 
termed  the  Gothic,  though  more  acciurataly,  the  Ekglish 
style  of  Architecture.  In  these  two  systems,  ample  srope 
is  given  for  the  imagination,  without  calling  upon  the 
judgment  to  adopt  any  thing  for  effect  whldi  it  must  con- 
demn in  principle.  Concerning  the  propriety  of  giving 
the  term  Engush  to  this  latter  species  of  Architecture, 
we  may  remark,  that  we  use  the  term,  not  because  ws 
believe  that  Gothic  was  of  English  birth  ;  being,  on  the 
contrary,  satisfied  that  the  Gothic  firrt  arose  in  Italy,  ss 
a  corruption  from  the  Roman,  and  gradually  spread  over 
most  of  the  European  countries,  where  it  aaanmed 
various  forms,  according  to  the  civilisation  and  taste 
of  the  different  nations.  The  expediency  of  ito  forms, 
for  the  purposes  of  Christian  worship,  was  no  doubt 
the  original  cause  of  its  extended  adoption;  but  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  nearer  we  get  to  Italy,  « 
to  places  where  Roman  Architecture  was  known  and 
practised,  the  more  those  forms  are  lost  sight  of.  Britaioy 
on  the  other  hand,  long  after  the  Roman  conquest,  wai 
comparatively  in  a  barbarous  state.  It  had  as  yet  esta* 
bUshed  no  fixed  laws  in  matters  of  even  greater  import* 
ance  than  those  of  taste ;  and,  though  the  Romans  had 
left  some  specimens  of  their  magnificent  conceptions  be* 
hind,  they  had  never  Impressed  the  minds  of  the  islandeni 
so  effectually  as  to  instigate  them  to  imltotion.  When  the 
Normans  entered  England,  they  no  doubt  brought  with 
them  those  lessons  in  taste  and  workmanship  which  thfjr 
had  lesnied  In  their  naArt  oonntry.     71ie-p«riod  was  but 
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short,  htmrfT,  until  tliey  became  thoroagUy  amalgamated 
witb  die  Saxona.     ContinuiDg,  therefore,  to  be  teparated 
tnm  the  endlesB  examples  of  Roman  and  Italian  work, 
irhB  wm  deluging  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  the 
Eflj&h  architects  seem  to  have  gone  steadily  on  unwind- 
in;  tJu  dew,  the  first  thread  of  which  had  been  put  into 
tbkr  Iianda  by  their  Norman  visitora.     Thus  it  is  we  ac- 
tonat  for  tbe  oompanUiTe  purity  of  the  JEngUsh  GothiCf 
iHiea  riewed  in  juxtaposition  with  the  Gothic  of  the 
Coitinent;  and  we  hold,  that  the  country  which  can 
hut  of  sadi  an  exquisite  and  pure  example  as  York 
Mioster,  has  a  good  dium  to  have  its  name  prefixed  to  the 
»tTle  of  which  it  possesses  the  masterpiece.     If  we  were 
iadinfd  to  launch  out  into  comparisons,  or  multiply  lists, 
ve  eould  desriy  prove  to  any  one  who  had  ever  advanced 
bmmd  his  architectural  rudiments,  that  there  does  not 
exist}  ahrasd,  a  dngle  specimen  which  approaches  in  pn- 
ritT  within  a  hundred  miles  of  either  York  or  Salisbury. 
Tbt  four  styles,  Norman,  Early  English,  Decorated,  and 
P<3pendjciilar,  in  their  pure,  unmixed  natures,  are  alone 
t9  be  found  in  England — for  Scotland,  from  its  former 
riiee  connexion  with  Prance,  possesses  few  examples  of 
Burh  purity. 

With  repid  to  the  merits  of  English  Architecture, 
tine  can  acaroely  exist  two  opinions.  Founded  upon 
TnDd|il»  completely  opposed  to  those  of  the  Grecian  sys> 
t^  it  possesses  peculiar  beauties  of  ito  own,  which  ren- 
^  it  Marce  leas  enchanting ;  though  it  is  probably  mat- 
ter (if  inexplicable  enquiry,  how  the  sensations  produced 
iff  the  solemn,  silent  grandeur  of  a  Grecian  temple,  and  a 
tiifhtfiil  example  of  English  Cathedral  magnificence, 
y^fn  ornament  and  line  run  riot  in  all  the  endless  va- 
ritij  of  beauty,  should  be  so  nearly  the  same.  Did  space 
a»l  time  permit,  we  think  we  could  clearly  prove,  that 
^  «tyle  ii  better  adapted  than  the  English  Gothic  for  sa- 
^  poiposes,  nor  capable  of  being  executed  at  so  small  a 
f^  to  poneaa  any  thing  like  so  marked  a  character. 

ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


A  LETTER  TO  MY  COUSIN. 

**  Aad  when  thej  talk  of  him  tliey  shake  their  head«. 
And  whtiper  oae  another  In  the  car.* 

SHAKSPBABa. 

Yog  »  have  heard  that  I*m  to  be  married,**  eox, 

Bttt  I  TOW  the  report's  not  true ; 
I  thiniL  I  gnesB  who  told  you,  though,— 

It  was  MisB  Celestina  Blue  ;— 
She  picks  up  all  tbe  idle  talk 

That  is  floating  about  the  town, 
Thai  hurries  home  to  her  writing-4esk, 

And  wts  it  giavdy  down. 

I  should  liice  to  know  to  whom,  dear  oov, 

I  would  tie  myself  for  life ; 
F«  it's  one  thi^g,  I  guess,  to  be  in  love, 

Aod  another  to  take  a  wife  ;— 
I  hare  lored  at  least  a  thousand  timei^ 

And  Buy  love  a  thousand  more ; 
Bot  catch  me  stepping  as  bridegroom  in- 

To  a  travelling  carriage  apd  four. 

^W I  take  a  smnmiT  excursioOi  ook, 

I  itart  witii  my  dog  and  gun ; 
Or  I  ramble  out  with  my  fishing-rod 

Where  the  silver  rivers  run ; 
Bat  a  wife  would  insist, on  a  waiting-maid. 

With  a  bandbox  on  every  knee ; 
And  whenever  we  came  to  a  country  inn, 

Thej  wonid  order  nothing  but  tea. 

And  BO  doubt  whenever  she  took  the  pouts, 

^*d  tdl  me  to  my  ikee^ 
That  ihe  bad  another  lover  onoe» 

Whom  ihw'd  wish  were  in  my  place ; 


And  then  she'd  flirt  with  some  grisly  wretch 

At  least  five  cubits  high  ;— 
Do  you  think  I'll  sell  myself  for  this  ?— 

By  Jupiter !  oox,  not  I ! 

Besi^s,  I  don*t  know  a  woman,  ook. 

That  has  lately  smitten  me  much ; 
For  where^  since  you  chose  to  get  married  younelf. 

Shall  I  find  another  such  ?— 
They  Joke  me  perhaps  with  Miss  Jamieson, 

But  that*s  a  prodigious  mistake ; 
*Tis  all  I  can  do,  when  I  meet  with  her. 

To  keep  myself  awake. 

Or  perhaps  they  have  seen  me  walking  about 

With  that  brisk  little  girl  Miss  Jones ; 
But  she  is  the  last  who  could  bring  me^  goZ| 

Down  to  my  marrow  bones ; 
I  lilce  very  wdl  Miss  Cunningham, 

And  I  own  she's  the  queen  of  dancers ; 
But  9II  the  world  is  aware  that  she 

Is  engaged  to  one  of  the  Lancers. 

I*ve  been  to  the  play  with  Miss  Thomson  thrice^ 

And  that's  a  suspicious  thing ; 
I've  stood  a  whole  night  by  the  instrument, 

To  hear  Miss  Wilson  sing ; 
I*ve  gone  to  Craigmillar  with  Clara  Grant, 

To  church  with  Matilda  Donne ; 
But  trust  me,  coz,  tho*  I*ve  gone  this  length, 

I'm  not  yet  too  fiir  gone. 

As  for  Miss  Madeod,  she's  in  India  now. 

With  all  the  other  Madeods, 
And  no  doubt  got  the  liver  complaint, 

And  bilious  lovers  in  crowds ; 
And  if  people  think  that  I  care  a  fig 

For  Miss  Celestina  Blue, 
They  surely  don't  know  that  she  wears  a  wig, 

Tho*  luckily,  ooz,  I  do. 

So  you  see  the  reports  are  falser  sweet  ooz ; 

I'm  a  sturdy  bachelor  still ; 
And  little  stomach  or  wish  have  I 

For  a  matrimonial  pill; 
Perhaps  when  your  husband  goes  to  heaven 

In  thirty  years  or  so^ 
I  may  throw  myself  once  more  at  your  feet 

With  my  crutch  and  my  gouty  toe. 

But  till  then  I  shall  never  marry,  ooz, 

For  it  is  not  my  nature's  law ; 
I'd  as  soon  put  my  leg  in  a  mantrap,  coz, 

Or  my  hand  in  a  lobster's  claw : 
As  for  the  sex,  God  bless  them !  ooz, 

They  have  always  been  kind  to  me ; 
But  it's  safer  far  to  walk  by  the  shore 

Tiian  to  venture  upon  the  sea. 


LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 

Wb  underrtand  that  there  is  at  pieN  a  volume  by  tbe  Iste  Rev.  Ar* 
diibald  Grade,  containing  ■pedmens  of  the  msaner  In  whidh  the  asr- 
vieea  of  the  Pretbyteiian  Ch*ureh  are  conducted  on  iscerdotal  and 
other  loiemn  fesdvalt,  as  well  as  on  more  ordinary  ocoaaloiu. 

We  understand  that  Mr  George  Buchanan  hat  nearly  oompteted, 
and  will  publish  in  a  few  days,  his  laborious  work  of  TaUea  for  eon- 
vetting  the  Wcighti  and  Measures  hitherto  in  use  in  Scotland,  into 
those  of  the  Imperial  Standard. 

The  43d  and  44th  volumraof  Conitablers  Miscellaay  are  to  contain 
Narratives  of  the  most  fematkaUe  Gonaplractes  oonneoted  with  Eu- 
ropean history,  during  the  ISth,  16th«  and  17th  oenturies,  by  John 
Paiker.Uiwion,  M.A.  author  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  Archbishop 
Laud.  We  understand  that  the  oonsplraetes  of  whieh  Mr  Lawsen' 
treats  are— 1.  The  assassination  of  James  I.  of  SooUaad  in  1437— 
2.  Tbe  death  of  James  III.  of  Sootlaivl  In  1488  (comprehending  a 
brief  hiftory  9f  his  icign)— St  The  coospincy  of  John  Leirla  fiesoo 
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a^nrt  Genoa  In  IM7-4.  The  intriguea  of  Don  Carioi  ■fftinrt  his 
ftther,  PhilipIL  oTSpsIn,  in  ISei—S.  The  Raid  oTRuthTen,  In  158f 
~~6.  The  Ooirrla  Ooiaplney  In  IGOO— 7.  The  Gimpowder  Plot  In 
1604—^  The  eonq»inM*y  of  the  SfMnUrdi  ■galmt  Venice  in  1618, 
(thepkitofOtwey*!  "  Venice  Preeerved")-©.  The  riw  end  fall  of 
Vmnieno.  iUhennaa  of  Naples,  in  1617-10.  The  PopUh  Plot  in 
1678^11.  The  RTchonse  Plot  in  1683. 

We  are  glad  to  undentand  that  the  Amulet  for  1830  bid*  fair  to 
excel  any  of  Its  predecessors.  Among  the  engravings  will  be  the 
Doriy  Wean,  ftom  a  line  painting  by  our  coontryman  Wllkie,— the 
EnglUh  CaUagt,  by  Mufaeady,  a  picture  In  the  poasession  of  the 
King.-^d  the  Crueybdan,  after  Martin,  for  the  use  of  which  lut 
picture  alone  180  guineas  are  to  be  paid.  The  literary  contents  of 
this  Tolume  wiU  be  alto  highly  interesting  ;-4he  Ettrick  ShefAierd  is 
m  oontiibntor  to  a  considerable  cxtenL 

Ma  BucKiiroRAir.— We  understand  that  Mr  Buckingham,  who 
if  now  actively  engaged  in  directing  publie  attention  to  the  Govern- 
nent  and  Trade  of  India,  lectured  at  London  on  Tuesday  evening 
last,  is  to  beat  Blrmhigham  this  day.  at  Leeds  on  the  f9th,  snd  at 
Manchester  on  the  90th,  at  Llvenwcd  on  the  1st.  mt  Glatgow  on  the 
4th,  and  at  Edinburgh  on  the  6th  of  July.  The  rapidity  of  his  joui^ 
ney  will  not  admit  of  his  remaining  more  than  a  single  night  at  any 
one  of  these  places  i  nevertheleas  he  proposes  to  devote  the  evening 
of  his  stay,  at  each  of  the  towns  named,  to  the  delivery  of  a  public 
lectuie,  embracing  nnr  and  additional  matter  on  the  sul4eet  of  the 
India  monopoly,  and  embodying  the  principal  <kcU  and  arguments 
on  which  he  invites  the  support  of  all  the  mercantile  and  manufac- 
turing interests  of  the  kingdom  to  his  public  labours  in  their  cause. 
His  Majesty^  ministers  having  now  solemnly  pledged  themselves  to 
advise  a  reofMnmendation  from  the  throne  for  an  early  enquiry  into 
the  whole  qneadon,  the  anl4cet  beeomeaone  of  great  national  inte- 
icst,  and  aa  such  is  cntittod  to  the  icrious  attention  of  men  of  aU 
parties  in  the  kingdom. 

GnaciAN  WiLLiAMa.-By  the  death  of  Mr  H.  W.  WiDijms,  wbldi 
took  place  on  the  19th  inst..  thlsooontry  has  Inst  one  of  its  most 
eminent  artists,  and  the  numerous  drde  of  his  acquaintance  one  of 
its  most  valued  members.  Mr  Williams  has  Identified  his  name  witii 
Greece:  and  so  long  as  that  country  retains  her  glorious  associitions 
will  his  works  be  vMucd,  and  his  name  remembered  with  hoodur. 

HoYAi.  PnTSiCAi.  SocinTT,  f3d  Junm  18f9.*— Captain  Brown 
gave  an  account  of  the  habits  and  changes  of  plumage  of  the  Para- 
dise Bunting— <A«  EmbeHaa  ParadU^a-^or  Widah  Mrd  of  Afticai 
illustrated  by  drawings  of  its  diflkrent  garbs,  ftom  a  living  specimen, 
now  in  the  poewsslon  of  Sir  Patrick  Walker  at  Drumsheugh.   ThU 
remarkable  bird  aflbrds  a  useftil  lesson  to  tiie  naturalist,  by  showfaig 
bow  guaidcd  he  should  be  in  notatallttmei  dependtaigon  theeo- 
lourlngof  birds  as  a  true  specific  character  t  or  even  hastily  con- 
sidering a  modifimtion  in  the  shape  and  character  of  the  plumage, 
as  todkating  a  diifcrence  of  species.    These,  no  douht,  are  of  much 
aervlce  hi  many  instances,  but  do  not  hold  as  a  unlveraal  criterion. 
An  apprapriaie  mottofor  att  natufallsts  would  be.—"  M  vltiplt  not 
SMCisa."   Moat  birds  undergo  a  considerable  change  in  their  cokNir 
and  markincia  ftom  the  young  to  tiie  adult  statei  and  many  also 
diflbr  materially  in  the  colour  of  the  summer  and  winter  plumage ; 
but  few,  indeed,  so  great  a  transfimnation  as  tite  Paradise  Bunting; 
as,  In  its  summer  and  winter  diesa.  It  is  so  estiemely  dlflncnt,  as  not 
to  be  reoognisable  as  the  same  species.   Captain  Brown  distinguished 
tiiese  states  of  change  by  the  summer  and  winter  plumage,  agreeably 
to  the  time  at  which  these  changes  take  place  in  this  country;  al- 
though he  was  of  opinion,  from  analogy,  that  the  elegant  garb  of 
winter  was  its  spring  dress  in  Its  native  haunu,  aa  it  Is  well  known  to 
all  observers  of  nature,  that  the  plumage  of  birds  displays  a  higher 
■tale  of  lustre  during  the  season  of  love.    This  bird  seems,  at 
prcaent,  to  be  in  its  complete  summer  dress;  and  in  shape,  colour, 
and  markittfR.  is  not  unlike  the  common  Bunting;    its  bill  is, 
however,  stronger,  and  of  a  lead  colour;    when  it  first  dumges 
firom  its  winter  state,  its  cokMir  is  pale  ash,  but  gradually  red- 
dens to  the  colour  of  wood-brown  (of  the  Wcraerian  nomenda- 
tiire,)  with  black  patches  over  dlArent  parts  of  its  body,  and  a  stripe 
of  black  ftom  the  bill  to  the  nape  of  the  nedi,  on  each  side,  dose 
over  the  eyes,  and  a  double  longitudinal  row  of  spots  of  the  same 
colour  on  the  crown  of  the  head  :  The  auricles  are  also  black :  Th^ 
greater  wing-eoverta,  primories,  secondaries  testials.  and  tail-coverts, 
ait  aU  Uadi  in  the  centre,  edged  with  wood  brown  i  the  belly  and 
thighs  are  while,  and  the  Hgs  pale  Ain  colour,  whldi  they  preserve 
the  whole  year;  the  tall  an  inch  and  a  half  long*    In  its  perftct 
winter  plumegc,  the  head,  chin,  throat,  wings,  and  tall,  areof  a 
deep  gfcjssy  blacks  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  is  of  a  brigbtiorpnicnt 
orsngei  the  breast  of  a  full  and  brilliant  burnt  sienna  ecdour;  the 
thighsand  bdly  while,  inclining  to  pale  orange  aa  they  approach 

«  We  are  happy  to  mention,  that  an  able  naftiiaMst  has  nndertn. 
ken  to  ftirnish  us  with  accurate  reports  of  the  prooeetttngs  of  various 
adentific  bodies  hi  Edinburgh,  to  which  we  shall  heneefGilh  liiutar- 
ly allot « man powloecfowripiWt   Kp»Lit.Jowi>  . 


the  wings;  the  two  middle  tail  feathers  are  four  inchaa  in  length 
yery  broad,  and  ending  in  a  long  thread ;  the  two  next  are  thiiteci 
indies  in  length,  very  broad  in  the  middle,  graduaUy  tapering  tt 
both  extremities,  and  somewhat  sharp  at  the  points ;  from  the  nuddh 
of  the  shafla  of  these  last  arise  another  long  thread  ;  th«  remahii^ 
tan  feathers  are  two  inches  and  a  quarter  long.  A  remarkaWet  pecuK 
atity  of  tiiU  bird  is,  that  it  seems  tojbe  in  perfect  health,  yet  it  i 
undergoing  an  almost  perpetual  change  of  plumage,  as  feathers  dra; 
off  nearly  the  whole  year.— Mr  Richardson  next  exhibited,  and  ex 
plained  the  mode  of  using,  an  ingenious  Orrery,  invented  fay  hm 
for  the  instruction  of  the  blind.  Several  members  of  the  Sodet 
bore  iMtimnny  to  the  great  progress  many  of  these  unfortunaie  rhild 
ren  had  made  in  the  sdence  of  Astronomy,  llie  thanks  of  the  So- 
ciety were  voted  him  for  the  very  Inteiesting  exhiMtioiia,  and  expbna 
tion  given  by  him. 

neairieal  Gott^— Dniry  Lane  dosed  for  the  seaaon  on  Saturdsi 

last.    Mr  Cooper  ddivered  an  address,  in  the  ooune  of  wMcfa  hi 

■aid,—*'  We  have  produced,  during  the  season,  sixteen  new  dramatii 

pieces,  all  of  which— two  only  excepted— have  been  honoured  «itl 

your  approbation  s  among  which,  I  am  proud  to  say,  you  have  par 

ticniarly  distinguishad  the  tragedy  of  Riengl,  the  drama  of  Ckarie, 

Jai„  and  the  new  opera  of  Ma$anidlo.    Through  the  kindncsx,  Mci 

dulty,  and  punctuality  of  my  fellow-labourers,  it  has  not  been  necei 

sary,  during  the  forty  weeks  I  have  been  honoured  with  the  mansgc 

mentof  this  Theatre,  to  make  one  apology— nor  baa  there  been  om 

change  of  perlbrmanoe  fhnn  that  which  was  advertlaed  in  the  bill 

of  the  day.    I  believe,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  tbia  circumsttno 

Is  unpaimllded  in  the  annals  of  the  English  drama."    The  Theatn 

Is  to  be  reopened  on  the  1st  of  Odoter.— The  Haymnrket  has  con 

menced  its  summer  season  with  a  piece  by  Paol»-not  Dr  Poole- 

ealled  '« Lodgings  for  Single  Gentiemcn,"  whldi  haa  been  entiid] 

sncoessftiL— The  English  Opera  House,  under  the  management  o 

ArnoM,  is  to  open  this  evening.    Among  the  company  are,  Saptq 

Thornc  Kedey,  Wrench.  Bensons  Hill.  O.  Pcnton,  Mias  Kelly,  Mis 

Goward,  Miss  Cawae,  Madame  Cellini,  &e^— De  Begnia  haa  takm  th 

Dublin  Theatre  for  October  next,  where  he  is  to  play  Italian  operas 

—There  Is  now  In  Paris  an  Italian,  a  German,  an  English,  and  i 

Spanish  Company.  Charles  KemUe  and  Miss  Smlthson  are  to  be  thi 

Stan  in  the  English  Company.— Caradorl  u  now  at  LIverpnol,  and  ii 

Performing  Potty  to  Miss  Gnddon's  CapMn.  Macktaih  t    The  prrtt) 

littie  piece  of  **  Aloyse,"  which  was  so  suooessftil  here,  is  now  per 

fotrmiiig  in  Liverpool.— The  Theatre  Royal  here  closed  on  SatnnU! 

last    Caradori  played  Rnetta  In  "  Love  in  a  VUlage,"  hi  a  style  th 

most  endumting.    The  house  was  crowded ;  and.  when  the  curtail 

fell,  there  was  a  general  call  for  Caradori.  which,  however,  was  no 

complied  with.    When  the  manager  afterwards  made  hia  appcaraae 

in  the  fiune  of  *'  Simpson  At  Ca,**  he  was  reodved  with  some  dissf 

probation  in  consequence,  upon  whidi  he  came  forward  and  said,- 

"  Dimpprobatlon  Ihan  an  Edinburgh  audience  Is  ao  unusual  in  m; 

case,  that  I  trust  you  will  excuse  my  asking  fan  what  I  have  oOhnded 

If  my  presence  has  been  previously  required,  your  wishes  were  no 

oommnnleated  to  me,  nor  oould  I  have  had  the  honour  of  preaentiq 

mysdf  before  you,  being  engaged  in  changing  my  die»a  fbr  the  ehi 

racter  in  which  I  now  appear.    If,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  it  was  ei 

pected  that  I  should  address  you  on  this  occasion,  I  b^  leave  tostati 

that  it  has  never  been  the  custom  to  do  ro  but  on  the  final  tencioi 

tion  of  our  season  in  October.    Indeed,  had  It  been  otherwise, 

would  mudi  rather  have  t^ediued  addressing  you  this  evening.    O 

many  former  oceasions  you  have  been  most  liberal  in  your  suppo 

of  this  establishment,  and  I  fed  rductant  to  annoy  you  witii  an 

statement  of  our  reverses.    October  yet  remains  to  ns ;  and  I  hopi 

that  on  the  termination  of  tiie  engagements  we  have  made  for  thx 

period,  I  shall  be  enabled  to  report  more  favourahly  of  the  seaso 

tlian  I  could  posdbly  do  at  prcsenL* 

LAST  aATURDAT*8  riRFORMAXCE. JlUie  20. 

hove  in  a  VUtage,J^Simptonamd  Co. 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Tbb  Communtoation  ftom  St  Andrew's  has  been  received,  an 
will  appear  in  our  next.— The  Essay  on  "  Dreams,*  we  are  afkah 
we  cannot  find  room  for.- We  have  to  inform  '*  A  Subscriber^  ^ 
Aberdeen,  that  our  desire  to  give  permanency  to  our  advertisement 
in  Justice  to  thoee  who  flivnur  us  with  them,  makca  it  Impossible  f* 
us  to  comply  with  his  suggestiasi.  We  should  have  been  glad  hi 
his  letter  been  postppaM. 

The  verses  by  *<  B.  A.  R.,"  and  by  '•  A.  L."  of  Brediin.  indica 
considerable  talent— The  contributions  with  which  we  have  been  i 
voured  by  "  C.  W."— "  Therma"— «« V."—"  B.  S."— •«  P.  A.  M.  D 
— «'  E.  A-'-and «« Edwfai,"  wiU  not  suit  ua^««  My  Native  Caled 
nla,"  and  "The  Spartan  Mother  to  bar  dead  Son,"  are  in  the  saa 
predlcamant,  though  the  former.  In  particular,  has  a  good  deal  i 
meriL— The  Verses ikom  Sdkiikare  under eonsldemtioo. 

«.<  King  B4ward'i  Dran"  Jl«  for  the  Amta  at  thi  PuUiriMni 
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LITEKAHY  CKITICISM. 


TBB  POXT  8HBLLET— his  UNPUBLISHED  WORK, 
«*THB  WANDERING  JEW." 

Wk  remne  wMi  much  likMora  oar  analyils  of  tUs 
tmlj  intcreadof  poem. 

Wc  hsre  already  gHMi  aomo  acmmt  of  the  two  first 
CantOB.  The  third  ia  oocnpled  with  a  retroapectiTO  view 
of  the  hero*!  fortunea  and  wanderings,  which  he  relates 
to  his  hride  Roaa,  and  the  nohle  Italian  Victoriow  We 
iaok  upon  the  following  passage,  with  which  he  oom^ 
meneea  bis  narratiTe,  as  worthy  of  the  moat  attentive  pe- 
msaly  heing  pecnUarly  striking,  lioth  on  aoooont  of  its  own 
iatrinale  merits,  and  in  reference  to  the  tenets  saboeqoent- 
ly  disseminated  hy  ita  author : 

^  How  can  I  paint  that  dreadful  day. 
That  time  of  terror  and  dismay, 
When,  for  our  sins,  a  Saviour  died. 
And  tlie  meek  Lamh  was  crucified ! 
'Twas  on  tliat  day,  as  home  along 
To  alaughter  fay  tiie  insulting  throng, 
Infnriate  for  Deidde, 
I  moekM  our  Saviour,  and  T  cried, 

*  Go  !  go  r  <  Ah  !  I  wiU  go,*  he  said, 

*  Where  scenes  of  endless  hlias  invite. 
To  the  Idest  regions  of  the  light ; 

I  go— 4rat  thou  slialt  here  remain, 

Nor  aee  thy  dying  day 
Tm  I  return  again.* 
£'cn  now,  hy  horror  traced,  I  see 
Hia  perforated  feet  and  liands ; 
Tlio  madden'd  crowd  around  him  stands^ 
Flcfl«es  his  side  the  ruffian  spear, 
Big  roOa  the  liitter  anguishM  tear ; 
Hark  that  deep  groan !     He  dies,  he  dies ! 
And  lireathcs,  in  death's  last  agonies, 
Fss^veness  to  his  enemies ! 
Then  was  tlie  noonday  glory  clouded, 
Tiie  son  in  pitchy  darkness  slurouded ; 
Then  were  strange  forms  through  the  darkness 

gkamfakg, 
And  the  red  orh  of  night  on  Jerusalem  beaming, 
Whkh  fidntly,  with  ensanguined  Ught, 
Dispersed  the  thickening  shades  of  night ; 
Convulsed,  all  nature  shook  with  fear, 
Aa  if  the  very  end  was  near ; 

Earth  to  her  centre  trembled ; 
Bent  in  twain  waa  the  temple's  vail. 

The  graves  gave  up  their  dead ; 
Whilst  ghoeta  and  spirits,  ghastly  pale, 

Glared  hideous  on  the  sight. 
Seen  through  the  dark  and  lurid  air, 

As  fiends  array*d  in  light. 
Threw  on  the  scene  a  frightifnl  glare, 
And,  howling,  ahriek*d  with  hideous  yell*«« 
They  dvlek'd  in  Joy,  for  a  Saviour  fUl! 
'TwM  tlMn  I  Mt  the  Almighty's  ire ; 
Then  ftdl  on  my  remembrance  came 
wwditopiMdiiihM!  toolste! 


The  horrors  of  my  endless  fitte 

Flash*d  on  my  soul  and  shook  my  firame ; 
They  scorched  my  breast  as  with  a  ^kom 

Of  unextinguishable  fire ; 

An  exquisitely  torturing  pain 

Of  frenzying  anguish  fired  my  brain." 

In  the  pages  which  succeed  this  fine  passage,  Paulo 
goes  on  to  describe  at  some  length  the  misery  he  suffered, 
not  only  from  the  consciousness  that  he  lay  imder  the 
curse  of  the  Almighty,  but  from  the  knowledge  that  it 
was  impossible  for  him  ever  to  find  refuge  from  his  suf- 
ferings in  death.  Years  and  generations  pass  away, — all 
around  him  changes, — ^new  forms,  and  customs,  and  go- 
vernments, arise, — ^he  alone  Is  strange,  weary,  and  hope- 
less. His  excited  feelings  almost  amount  to  madness,  and 
induce  him  to  seek  for  death  in  every  hideous  shape. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  power  in  the  passage  which  we 
sutgoin : 

"  Rack*d  by  the  tortures  of  the  mind, 

How  have  I  long*d  to  plunge  beneath 

The  mansions  of  repelling  death  ! 
And  strove  that  resting  place  to  find 

Where  earthly  sorrows  cease. 
Oft,  when  the  tempest-fiends  engaged. 
And  the  warring  winds  tumultuous  raged. 

Confounding  skies  with  seas, 
Then  would  I  rush  to  the  towering  height 

Of  the  gigantic  Tenerifle, 

Or  some  precipitous  difF, 
All  in  the  dead  of  the  silent  night. 

<<  I  have  cast  myself  from  the  mountain's  height, 

Alwve  was  day — ^below  was  night; 

The  substantial  clouds  that  lowered  beneath 

Bore  my  detested  form ; 
They  whirVd  it  above  the  volcanic  breath, 

And  the  meteors  of  the  storm  ; 
llie  torrents  of  electric  flame 
Scorch*d  to  a  cinder  my  fated  frame. 
Hark  to  the  thunder's  awful  crash — 

Hark  to  the  midnight  lightning's  hies ! 
At  length  was  heard  a  sullen  dash, 
Which  made  the  hollow  rocks  around 
RelieUow  to  the  awful  sound ; 
The  yawning  ocean  opening  wide, 

Beoeived  me  in  its  vast  abyss. 
And  whelm'd  me  in  its  foaming  tide* 
Though  my  astounded  senses  fled, 
Yet  did  the  spark  of  life  remain ; 
Then  the  wild  onrges  of  the  main 
Dash'd  and  left  me  on  the  rocky  shore. 
Oh !  would  that  I  had  waked  no  more ! 
Vain  wish!  I  lived  again  to  fed 
Torments  more  fierce  than  those  of  heQ ! 
A  tide  of  keener  pain  to  roll. 
And  the  brulsea  to  enter  my  Inmost  tonli 

**  I  oaei  myself  in  Etna's  womh. 
If  hi^y  I  might  meet  my  doom 
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In  torrents  of  electric  flame ; 
Thrice  happy  had  I  found  a  grave 
*Mid  fierce  combustion's  tumults  dire, 
'Mid  oceans  of  volcanic  fire,* 
Which  whirl'd  me  in  their  sulphurous  ware. 

And  scorched  to  a  dnder  my  hated  frame, 
Parch'd  up  the  blood  within  my  veins, 
And  rack'd  my  breast  with  damning  pains ; 
Then  hurl'd  me  from  the  mountain's  entrails  dread. 
With  what  unutterable  woe 
Even  now  I  feel  this  bosom  glow^ 
I  bum — I  melt  with  fervent  heat- 
Again  life's  pulses  wildly  beat — 
What  endless  throbbing  pangs  I  live  to  fed ! 
The  elements  respect  their  Maker's  seal, — 
That  seal  deep  printed  on  my  fitted  head. 

**  Still  like  the  scathed  pine-tree's  height, 
Braving  the  tempests  of  the  night 

Have  I  'scaped  the  bickering  fire. 
Like  the  scathed  pine  which  a  monument  stands 
Of  fiuled  grandetir,  which  the  brands 

Of  the  tempest-shaken  air 
Have  riven  on  the  desolate  heath, 
Yet  it  stands  mijestic  even  in  death. 

And  rears  its  wUd  form  there. 
Thus  have  I  'scaped  the  ocean's  roar, 
The  red'hot  bolt  from  God's  right  hand. 
The  flaming  midnight  meteor  brand, 

And  Etna's  flames  of  bickering  fire. 
Thus  am  I  doom'd  by  fate  to  stand, 

A  monument  of  the  Eternal's  ire ; 
Nor  can  this  being  pass  away, 
Till  time  shall  be  no  more." 

In  a  note,  Shelley  acknowledges  that  many  of  the  Ideas 
in  the  alwve  passage  were  suggested  to  him  by  a  German 
author,  who  has  written  upon  the  same  subject.  It  will  be 
recollected  by  the  readers  of  ''  Queen  Mab,"  that  he  has 
casually  introdneed  Ahasuems,'or  the  Wandering  Jew,  in 
a  very  sublime  manner,  in  tlurt  poem,  and  tliat  he  there 
also  acknowledges  his  obligatioiis  to  the  same  German 
author,  and  quotes  a  part  of  his  work,  different,  however, 
from  that  to  which  he  alludes  in  the  volume  before  us. 

Death  being  the  predominant  thought  in  the  mind  of 
Fkulo,  as  well  as  his  great  aim  and  olject,  the  following 
inddent  is  flndy  introduced : 

*'  Once  a  funeral  met  my  aching  sight. 
It  blasted  my  eyes  at  the  dead  of  night. 
When  the  sightless  fiends  of  the  tempests  rave^ 
And  hell-birds  howl  o'er  the  storm-blacken'd  wave. 
Nought  was  seen,  save  at  fits,  but  the  meteor's  glare. 
And  the  lightnings  of  God  painting  hell  on  the  air ; 
Nought  was  heard  save  the  thunder's  wild  voice  in  the  sky. 
And  strange  birds  who,  shrieking,  fled  dismally  by. 
'Twas  then  from  my  head  my  drench'd  hair  that  I  tore. 
And  bid  my  vain  dagger's  point  drink  my  life's  gore ; 
'Twas  then  I  fell  on  the  ensanguined  earth, 
And  cursed  the  mother  who  gave  me  birth ! 
My  madden'd  brain  could  bear  no  more- 
Hark  !  the  chiUing  whirlwind's  roar ; 
The  spirits  of  the  tombleas  dead 
Flit  around  my  fated  head, — 
Howl  horror  and  destruction  round, 
As  they  quaff  my  blood  that  stains  the  ground, 
And  shriek  amid  their  deadly  stave,-— 
'  Never  shalt  thou  find  the  grave  ! 
Ever  shall  thy  firted  soul 
In  life's  protracted  torments  roll, 
Tin,  in  latest  ruin  hurl'd. 
And  fkte's  destroetlon,  thiks  the  world ! 
Till  the  dead  arise  from  the  yawning  ground. 

To  meet  their  Maker's  last  decree. 
Till  angels  of  vengeance  flit  around, 

And  loud  yelli^  demoni  sdxe  on  thee !'  ** 


finding  that  Heaven  would  not  interfere  to  shffrten 
his  probation,  and  having  made  himself  familiar  with  all 
the  secret  arts  of  necromancy,  he  resolves  to  call  the 
powers  of  ihe  lower  world  to  his  aid,  and  is  mora  than 
onoe  on  the  very  point  of  selling  his  soul  to  purchaae 
the  happiness  of  death.  Upon  one  occasion  tlie  Prince 
of  Darkness  appeared  to  him  after  the  following 
ncr : 


**  The  winds  had  ceaaed--«  thick  dark  smoke 
From  beneath  the  pavement  broke ; 

Around  ambrosial  perfumes  breathe 
A  fragrance,  grateful  to  the  sense. 
And  bliss,  past  utterance,  dispense. 

The  heavy  mists,  encircling,  wreath. 
Disperse,  and  gradually  unfold 

A  youthful  female  form ; — she  rode 

Upon  a  rosy-tinted  doud ; 
Bright  stream'd  her  flowing  locks  of  gold  ; 
She  shone  with  radiant  lustre  bright. 
And  blazed  with  strange  and  dazzling  light  ; 
A  diamond  coronet  deck'd  her  brow, 
Bloom'd  on  her  cheek  a  vermeil  glow ; 

The  terrors  of  her  fiery  eye 
Pour'd  forth  insufferable  day, 
And  shed  a  wildly  lurid  ray. 
A  smile  upon  her  features  play'd. 

But  there,  too,  sate  pourtray'd 
The  inventive  malice  of  a  soul 
Where  wild  demoniac  paauons  roll ; 
Despair  and  torment  on  her  brow 
Had  mark'd  a  melancholy  woe 

In  dark  and  decpen'd  shade. 
Under  those  hypocritic  smiles, 
Deceitful  as  the  serpent's  w'Umf 

Her  hate  and  malice  were  oonoeal'd  ; 
Whilst  on  her  guilt-confessing  lao^ 
Conscience,  the  strongly  printed  trace 

Of  agony  betray'd. 
And  all  the  fallen  aogd  stood  reveal'd. 
She  hdd  a  poniard  in  her  hand, 
The  point  was  tinged  by  the  lightning's  brand  ; 
In  her  left  a  scroll  she  bore, 
Crimson'd  deep  with  human  gore  ; 
And,  as  above  my  head  she  stood. 
Bade  me  smear  it  with  my  blood. 

She  said,  that  then  it  was  my  doom 
That  every  earthly  pang  should  cease ; 
The  evening  of  my  mortal  woe 

Would  dose  beneath  the  yawning  tomb  ; 
And,  luU'd  into  the  arms  of  death, 
I  should  resign  my  labouring  breath  ; 
And  in  the  sightless  realms  bdow 
Enjoy  an  endless  reign  of  peace. 
She  ceased — oh,  God,  I  thank  thy  grace, 
Which  bade  me  spurn  the  deadly  scroll ; 
Uncertain  for  a  while  I  stood— 
The  dagger's  point  was  In  my  blood. 

Even  now  I  bleed  !~-I  bleed ! 
When  suddenly  what  horrors  flew. 
Quick  as  the  lightnings  through  my  frame; 

Flash'd  on  my  mind  the  infernal  deed. 
The  deed  which  would  condemn  my  aoul 
To  torments  of  eternal  flame. 
Drops  colder  than  the  cavern  dew 
Quick  coursed  each  other  down  my  ftce, 

I  labour'd  for  my  breath ; 
At  length  I  cried, '  Avaunt !  thou  fiend  of  Hell, 

Avaunt !  thou  minister  of  death !' 
I  east  the  volume  on  the  ground. 
Loud  shriek'd  the  fiend  with  piercing  yell^ 
And  more  than  mortal  laughter  peal'd  around. 
The  scatter'd  fragments  of  the  storm 
Floated  along  the  Demon's  form. 
Dilating  till  it  touch'd  the  sky ; 
The  douda  that  roll'd  athwart  his  eye, 
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KeftaTd  hj  iti  terrific  ray, 
firilliant  h  the  noontide  day, 

Gieun'd  with  m  lurid  fire ; 
Red  liffatningi  darted  around  his  head. 
Thunders  hoane  as  the  groans  of  the  dead, 

Fftmounced  their  Maker's  ire ; 
A  whirlwind  nish'd  impetuous  by, 
Chsoe  of  horror  fill'd  the  sky ; 
I  rank  eonvulsed  with  awe  and  dread. 
When  I  waked  the  atorm  was  fled, 
Bot  sounds  unholy  met  my  ear. 
And  fiends  of  hell  were  flirting  near." 

Ibmng  so  far  gained  a  victory  over  himaelf  and  his 
tempten,  lie  contrived  to  drag  on  a  wretched  existence  for 
lizteen  hundred  years,  about  the  expiration  of  which 
period  he  hsd  met  with  Rosa,  and  in  her  deep  confiding 
affectioa  found  a  temporary  solace  for  his  grie&.  Hia 
umtiTe  and  the  third  canto  conclude  together. 

The  fourth  canto  opens  in  a  strun  of  truly  elevated 
BMnlity  and  piety,  ^which  shows  how  much  of  good  there 
Bust  always  have  been  at  Shelley's  heart : 

**  Ah !  why  does  man,  whom  God  haa  sent 

As  the  Creation's  omament, 

Who  stands  amid  his  works  confest 

Itie  first — ^the  iiohlest--and  the  best ; 

Whose  vast — whose  comprehensive  eye^ 

Is  bounded  only  by  the  sky. 

Overlook  the  charms  which  Nattone  yields, 

The  garniture  of  woods  and  fields. 

The  son's  aU  vivifying  Ught, 

The  glory  of  the  moon  by  night. 

And  to  himself  alone  a  foe. 

Forget  from  whom  these  blessings  flow  ? 

And  Is  thero  not  in  friendsliip's  eye, 

Beaming  with  tender  sympathy. 

An  antidote  to  every  woe, 

And  cannot  iroman's  love  bestow 

An  heav'nly  pajnadise  below  ? 

Such  joys  as  these  to  man  ure  given. 

And  yet  you  dare  to  raO  at  Heaven, 

Vainly  oppose  the  Almighty  Cause, 

TVao^ress  Hia  universal  laws. 

Forfeit  the  pleawures  that  avniit 

Tlie  virtuous  in  this  mortal  state, 

Qnestion  the  goodness  of  the  Power  on  high, 

la  misery  live,  despairing  die. 

What  then  is  man,  how  few  his  days, 

And  heightened  by  what  transient  rays, 

Made  up  of  plans  of  happiness. 

Of  visionary  achemes  of  bliss. 

Tile  varying  passions  of  his  mind 

Inconstant,  varying  as  the  wind, 

Now  hush'd  to  apathetic  rest, 

NW  tempested  with  storms  his  breast. 

Now  with  the  fluctuating  tide 

Sunk  low  in  meanness,  swoln  with  pride, 

TluHightlessy'or  overwhelm'd  with  care, 

Hoping,  or  tortured  by  despair !" 

Vlctorio  is  now  brought  more  prominently  into  notice. 
^  *n>«art  that  he  has  conceived  an  unlawful  passion  for 
^  ud  his  mind,  tempest-tost  between  his  duty  to  his 
"^d,  and  his  burning  anxiety  to  possess  Rosa,  at  what- 
^^  coot,  is  driven  almost  to  distraction.  In  a  fit  of  de- 
ll*'' he  determines  on  committing  suicide.  The  foUow- 
"^FaMVeisanobleone: 

"The predpice'a battled  height 

Was  dimly  seen  through  the  mists  of  night, 

As  Victorio  moved  along. 
At  length  he  reach'd  its  summit  dread, 
Ths  night-wind  whisUed  roond  his  head, 

A  wild  funereal  song. 
A  ^ytng  cadence  swept  anNUid 

UpoathewMteofafa*, 


It  scarcely  might  be  call'd  a  sound. 

For  stillness  yet  was  there. 
Save  when  the  roar  of  the  waters  below 
Was  wafted  by  fits  to  the  mountain's  brow. 
Here  for  a  while  Victorio  stood 
Suspended  on  the  yawning  flood, 
And  gazed  upon  the  gulf  beneath. 
No  apprehension  paled  his  cheelc. 
No  sighs  from  his  torn  bosom  break. 

No  terror  dimm'd  his  eye. 
'  Welcome,  thrice  welcome,  fHendly  death,* 
In  desperate  harrowing  tone  he  cried, 
'  Receive  me,  ocean,  to  your  breast. 
Hush  this  ungovernable  tide. 

This  troubled  sea  to  rest. 
Thus  do  I  bury  all  my  grief — 
This  plunge  shall  give  my  soul  relief. 

This  plunge  into  eternity  !* 
I  see  him  now  about  to  spring 

Into  the  watery  grave  : 
Hark  !  the  death  angel  flaps  his  wing 

O'er  the  blacken'd  wave. 
Hark !  the  iiight-raven  shrieks  on  high 

To  the  breeze  which  passes  on ; 
Clouds  o'ershade  the  moonlight  sky — 

The  deadly  work  is  almost  don^— 
When  a  soft  and  silver  sound. 

Softer  than  the  fairy  song, 

Which  floats  at  midnight  hour  along 
The  didsy-spangled  ground, 

Was  borne  upon  the  wind's  soft  swelL 

Victorio  started — 'twas  the  knell 
Of  some  departed  soul ; 

Now  on  the  pinion  of  the  blast. 

Which  o'er  the  craggy  mountain  past, 
The  lengthen'd  mui^urs  roll — 

Till  lost  in  ether,  dies  away 

The  plaintive,  melancholy  lay. 
*Tis  said  congenial  sounds  have  power 
To  dissipate  the  mists  that  lower 

Upon  the  wretch's  brow — 
To  still  the  maddening  passions'  war— 
To  calm  the  mind's  impetuous  jar — 

To  turn  the  tide  of  woe. 
Victorio  shudder'd  with  affright. 
Swam  o'er  his  eyes  thick  mists  of  night ; 
Kven  now  he  was  about  to  sink 

Into  the  ocean's  yawning  womb, 
But  that  the  branches  of  an  oak. 
Which,  riven  by  the  lightning's  stroke,       ' 
O'erhung  the  precipice's  brink, 

Plreserved  him  from  the  billowy  tomb ; 
Quick  throbb'd  his  pulse  with  feverish  heat, 
He  wildly  started  on  his  feet. 
And  rush'd  from  the  mountain's  height." 

Thus  diverted  from  his  purpose,  his  passion  for  Rosa 
retains  as  fierce  a  hold  of  liis  bosom  as  ever.  Before  he 
reaches  his  own  castle,  the  Witch  of  the  Alps  presents 
herself  before  him,  and  promises  him  the  accomplishment 
of  his  desires  provided  he  consents  to  surrender  his  soul 
to  her.  Victorio  agrees ;  and  the  Witch,  having  led  him 
to  her  cell,  pronounces 

"  Some  msddeoing  riiyme  that  wikss  the  dead  i* 

and  after  an  incantation  scene  of  considerable  length,  the 
whole  of  which  is  exceedingly  powerful,  Victorio  receives 
a  drug  from  the  hand  of  a  fiend,  which  he  is  ordered  to 
mingle  with  Paulo's  wine,  whose  death  will  be  the  certain 
consequence.  The  drug  is  infused,  but  the  wine  is  drunk 
by  Rosa  instead  of  Paulo,  who  is  thus  lost  to  both  her 
lovers.  What  becomes  of  Victorio  we  are  not  told ;  but 
the  poem  concludes  with  these  lines.  It  is  Piaulo  who  is 
supposed  to  speak : 

** '  Lies  she  there  fbr  the  worm  to  devour. 
Lies  she  there  tiU  the  jadgmeot  hour, 
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Is  then  1x17  Rosa  dead ! 
False  fiend !  I  cune  thj  ftitile  power ! 
O'er  her  form  will  lightningB  flash. 
O'er  her  form  will  thunders  crash. 

But  harmless  from  my  head 
WUl  the  fierce  tempest's  fury  fly, 
Kebounding  to  its  native  sky. — 
Who  is  the  God  of  Mercy  ? — where 

Enthroned  the  power  to  save  ? 
Reigns  he  above  the  viewless  air  ? 

Lives  he  beneath  the  grave  ? 
To  him  would  I  lift  my  suppliant  moan, 
That  power  should  hear  my  harrowing  groan  ;— 
Is  it  then  Christ's  terrific  Sire  ? 
Ah  !  I  have  felt  his  burning  ire,  ^ 

I  feel, — I  feel  it  now, — 
His  flaming  mark  is  fix'd  on  my  head. 
And  must  there  remain  in  traces  dread ; 

Wild  anguish  glooms  my  brow ; 
Oh  !  Griefs  like  mine  that  fiercely  bum. 

Where  is  the  balm  can  heal ! 
Where  is  the  monumental  urn 
Can  bid  to  dust  this  frame  return, 

Or  quench  the  pangs  I  feel !' 
As  thus  he  spoke  grew  dark  the  sky, 
Hoarse  thunders  murmured  awfully, 
'  O  Demon !  I  am  thine  !*  he  cried. 
A  hollow  fiendish  voice  replied, 
'  Come  !  for  thy  doom  is  misery.' " 

We  have  thus  presented  our  readers  with  a  good  num- 
ber of  thfi  most  striking  passages  in  this  poem ;  and  we 
are  satisfied  that  none  who  take  delight  In  such  matters 
cauQ  have  perused  them  without  a  very  high  degree  of  in- 
terest and  satis&ction.  That  so  elaborate  and  valuable  a 
work,  by  one  of  the  first  poets  of  our  times,  should  have 
cadsted  entirely  unknown  to  his  nearest  surviving  friends 
and  xelatlves,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  itself  regarded  as  a  cir- 
cumstance well  worthy  of  commemoration.  That  it  should 
bavie  fidlen  to  our  lot  to  be  the  first  to  intimate  the  ezist- 
enoe  of  this  important  literary  curiosity,  and  to  present  to 
the  public,  through  the  pages  of  the  LmcRAaT  Jourwal, 
various  selected  portions  of  its  contents,  must  always  re- 
main with  us  a  subject  of  pleasant  retrospection  and  self- 
congratulation.  It  is  not  Impossible  that  the  whole  poem 
may  be  afterwards  published  in  a  separate  shape,  but  of 
this  we  are  not  yet  aware.  In  conclusion,  we  have  only 
to  hope,  though  we  can  scarcely  promise,  that  in  the  pro- 
sectttion  of  our  labours,  we  shall  occasionally  be  enabled 
to  offer  to  our  readers  literary  matter  of  as  novel  and  in- 
teresting a  nature  as  that  to  which  we  have  now  directed 
their  attention. 


Travek  in  North  Amaricoy  in  the  yean  1827  and  1828. 
By  Captain  Basil  Hall,  Royal  Navy.     In  three  vo- 
Ediabuvgh.     CadeU  &  Cou     18)»d. 


This  ti  not  a  work  of  small  dlmensioiis,  nor  wiH  it  bepot- 
alble,  in  any  review  whatever,  to  consider  and  discuss  the 
numerous  topics,  connected  with  North  America,  npon 

.which  the  author  has  entered  at  length  in  tbie  course  of 
three  cloeely-printed  octavo  volumes,  averaging  about  430 
pages  each.  AU  that  we  shall  at  present  attcmfit  Is,  to 
state  our  general  impression  of  the  book,  and  to  give  our 
readers  such  a  view  of  its  contents  as  may  make  them  ac- 
quainted with  its  leading  futures. 

Captain  Basil  Hall  is  already  well  known  to  the  pub- 
lic as  a  successful  and  indefatigable  traveller  In  several 

.  diiferent  quarters  of  tlie  globe.  He  U  familiar,  indeed, 
wiUk  almost  every  latitude  fivm  Cape  Horn  to  Green- 
land, and  every  longitude  from  Loo  Choo  to  London. 
His  **  Voyage  to  the  Eastern  Seas  in  1816  "  is  replete  with 
interest;  and  his  ^Journal  written  on  the  Coasts  of 
Chili,  Peru,  and  Mexico,  In  ICSO-l  and  2,**  Is  probably, 
^  the  wholes  the  bM  booktiiotti  Simtli  AiMfte  whidi 


we  yet  have.     But,   in  directing  his  attention  to   the 
United  States  and  the  British  Colonies  of  North  Ameri. 
ca.  Captain  Hall  was  taking  higher  and  more  dangerous 
ground.     It  is  easy  for  almost  any  one  to  write  about 
places  so  far  off  and  so  rarely  visited  by  Europeans  as 
Oei-hai-oi,  the  Amherst  Isles,  and  Loo  Choo ;  for  the 
simple  fact  of  having  been  there — at  the  other  extremity 
of  the  globe — ^is  enough  to  entitle  even  a  very  eommon- 
phuse  man  to  publish  a  book  when  he  comes  home,  that 
his  friends  may  know  what  he  has  seen  and  heard.     If 
it  is  strange  and  new,  it  is  interesting;    and  on    this 
account  alone,    the   book  may  run    through  a   dozen 
editions,   without  possessing  one  spark  of  literary  me- 
rit.    In  the  same  way,  as  the  numl>er  is  comparatively 
small,  and  was  still  smaller  a  few  years  ago,  who  have 
seen   with   their  own   eyes    the  great   rev<dutions,    or 
watched  the  progress  of  society  and  manners,  in  the  vast 
empires  springing  up  in  the  southern  divisions  of  the 
New  World,  any  thing  that  threw  light  upon  the  aubject 
was  likely  to  be  favourably  received,  and  was  not  sub- 
jected to  the  erperimentum  crucis,  by  being  contpiqred  vrith 
numerous  similar  works  on  the  same  subject.   But  Korth 
America  is  far  more  trodden  ground.     The  first  flush  of 
curiosity  concerning  it  has  died  away.     A  trip  across  the 
Atlantic  to  New  York  and  through  the  United  States, 
or  to  Quebec  and  through  Canada,  is  merely  the  work  of 
a  summer  month  or  two,  and  consequently  all  the  read- 
ing public,  either  by  report  or  actual  observation,  know 
pretty  accurately  what  is  to  be  seen,  and  how  things  are 
going  on  both  on  the  Hudson  and  the  St  Lawrence,  and 
even  on  the  Ohio,  the  Missouri,  and  the  Mississippi.   The 
traveller,  therefore,  who  undertakes  to  publish  an  account 
of  his  travels  in  this  quarter,  must  be  able  to  do  some- 
thing more  than  merely  state  accurately  and  truly  what 
he  observes.     He  must  be  able  to  give  to  these  observa- 
tions a  graphic  force  and  interest ;  to  draw  correct  in- 
ferences from  them;  to  reason  from  what  has  been  to 
what  may  or  will  be ;  to  group  old  things  anew  ;  and  to 
find  in  the  fireshness  of  his  own  mind  a  fruitful  source 
for  original  and  striking  trains  of  thought.     A  book  of 
traveb  In  the  interior  of  Africa  is  judged  of  by  very  dif- 
ferent rules,  from  a  book  of  travels  in  France  or  Ger- 
many.    In  the  one  case  we  think  of  the  traveller  more 
than  his  book ;  and  if  he  prove  to  us  that'  he  encountered 
many  dangers,  and  overcame  many  difficulties,  we  con- 
sider ourselves  bound  to  refnun  from  any  severe  criticism 
on  his  literary  effort.     But,  in  the  other  case,  as  the  nar- 
rator has  had  nothing  marvellous  either  to  do  or  to  suffer, 
and  as  he  voluntarily  pushes  into  our  hand  a  new  book  about 
scenes  and  places  with  which  we  are  all  perfectly  well 
acquainted,  we  feel  entitled  to  ask — ^what  intrinsic  merit 
or  novelty  do  its  contents  possess,  to  authorize  this  addi- 
tional demand  upon  our  time  and  purse  ? 

It  is  by  this  higher  standard  that  we  propose  judging 
of  Captain  Hall's  Travels  in  North  America ;  and  we  are 
happy  to  say  that,  taking  the  work  for  all  In  all,  we 
think  it  bears  the  test  exceedingly  welL  Hie  Captain  is 
a  lively,  intelligent,  active-minded  man,  who  is  not  con- 
tented with  common-places,  and  who  likes  to  probe  things 
to  the  root.  He  does  not,  i^parently,  possess  a  very  vivid 
fancy,  nor,  probably,  a  very  acute  sensibility,  nor,  so  fhr 
as  we  can  discover,  is  his  stock  of  book-learning  very  va- 
ried or  extensive ;  but  then,  he  has  just  a  sufficient  su|^ 
ply  of  both  fancy  and  sensibility  for  a  traveller,-— that  is 
to  say,  he  has  enough  to  prevent  him  from  being  dull  and 
mechanical,  and  not  so  much  as  to  make  him  poetical, 
apocryphal,  or  mawkish;  and  as  to  his  book-learning,  the 
want  pf  it  (if  it  be  a-wantlng)  is  well  supplied  by  a 
knowliidge  <^  Ufk,  an  acquaintance  with,  men  and  man- 
ners under  almost  every  different  phaais,  a  personal  ex- 
perience of  a  very  complete  and  comprehensive  kind.  If 
a  man  baa  naturally  fair  average  parts,  nothing  will  so 
speedily  mature  the  judgment  and  render  its  decisions 
valuable  as  foreign  travel.  Few  men  have  done  more  in 
thli  way  than  CH>teiii  lUU;  ud  wftilii w« liiive  const- 
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daiUe  confidence  in  bis  judgment,  we  are  also  satisfied 
tbt  it  is  his  sincere  and  anximu  desire  nerer  to  allow 
it  to  be  infinenced  by  preconceived  prejudices  of  an^ 
kind.  In  one  or  two  instances  bis  scrupulousness  upon 
iha  punt  bas  carried  bim  a  little  too  far.  Fdr  ex- 
imple,  be  tells  us  in.  tbe  present  work,  tbat  In  order 
(0  enable  bim  to  form  bis  opinions  entirely  for  bimself, 
he  laa  carefully  abstained  from  looking  over  tbe  pages 
of  a  single  preceding  traveller  In  Nortb  America.  Tbis 
oa?  have  been  conscientious — ^but,  at  tbe  same  time,  it 
aipies  a  want  of  confidence  in  bimself,  wbicb,  we  tbink, 
an  aiitbor  ougbt  to  be  slow  to  confess.  No  doubt  tbere 
wold  be  a  freshness  and  novelty  about  every  tbing  be 
aw,  whidi  woold  probably  strengtben  tbe  impression 
made  by  any  individual  object,  and  render  it  more  easy 
to  commit  to  paper  a  vivid  description  of  it ;  but  mlgbt  it 
Bot  be  an  object  wbicb  bad  been  described  a  thousand 
times  before  by  men  of  periiaps  superior  powers,  or  might 
there  not  be  doubts  and  difficulties  to  dear  up^  or  a  new 
iDod«  of  treatbig  tbe  subject,  which  could  never  be  dis- 
cstend  nnless  by  consulting  previous  authorities  ?  We 
tignU  both  for  our  own  sake  and  bis,  tbat  Captain  Hall 
bid  down  tbe  resolution  of  reading  nothing  about  North 
America  tUl  bis  own  work  concerning  it  issued  from  tbe 
pR»i  Had  it  not  been  for  tbb  rule,  we  should  have 
foBod  his  remarks  a  good  deal  more  condensed  in  several 
pbeea,  whilst  in  others  we  should  probably  have  had  the 
tttefit  of  bis  opinion  on  several  interesting  questions 
kwsched  by  Ms  piredecessors,  but  not  yet  satisfactorily 
MttM.  In  short,  we  think  it  dear  that  Captain  Hall*8 
p|^  of  proceeding-,  or  rather,  of  not  proceeding,  before 
TiatiAg  a  foreign  country,  ougbt  to  have  no  imitators. 

Another  question  naturally  suggests  itself  at  the  out- 
vt.  With  what  sort  of  feelings  towards  the  AmerloaiM 
did  oer  traveller  enter  America  ?  Did  he  go  as  an  aris- 
tocrat or  a  democrat  ?  Was  Be  anxious  for  a  putf  from 
^  Quarterly,  or  ^vras  be  more  ambitious  of  tbe  praises  of 
tte  Westminster  Review?  In  the  very  first  chapter, 
Captain  Ilall  alludes  to  this  subject  at  some  length ;  and, 
with  becoming  earnestness,  labours  to  convince  bis  reader 
^  be  went  lAto  the  country  determined  to  judge  de- 
^>^^M«lf  and  candidly,  and  to  be  guided  by  no  rule  but 
(bat  of  getting  dovm  bis  own  sincere  impressions,  what- 
trer  th«ae  might  be.  We  feel  convinced  that  Captain  Hall 
^  conadeotioualy  adhered  throughout  to  this  determina- 
tioa ;  only  we  soapect  that,  without  being  aware  of  it,  he 
hat  what  we  may  term  a  British  mode  of  thinking,  which, 
is  mtxtl  instances,  is  scarcely  calculated  to  do  complete 
JQstJoe  to  the  national  peculiarities  of  the  Americans. 
Ai  a  whole,  however,  his  work  is  a  fair  and  honourable 
<me,  and  as  such  ought  to  be  appreciated  on  lH>tb  sides  of 
tbf  Atlantic  As  we  have  already  hinted,  we  think  it  a 
vtU  too  long ;  but  this  we  easily  forgive,  in  considera- 
^  of  the  grwt  mass  of  amusing  and  valuable  matter  it 
toQtahu.  Upon  many  political,  agricultural,  and  com- 
mercial questions  of  moment,  Captain  Hidl  speaks  to  tbe 
point,  and  with  great  good  sense ;  while,  as  a  mere  tra- 
veller, or  nvdy  and  picturesque  narrator,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  follow  bfaan,  both  with  pleasure  and  profit. 

Captain  Hall,  along  with  bis  wife  and  InSfant  daughter, 
(both  sf  whom  flccompilnied  him  in  all  his  sutisequent 
^^^/^natlnris,  encountering  every  inconvenience  with  an 
indomitdile  spirit  worthy  of  their  name,)  sailed  for  New 
^^  in  April  1827.  He  proceeded  up  tbe  Hudson, 
I>ude  a  short  trip  to  Maatecbusetts,  and  then  turning 
vestwird,  travelled  along  tbe  Grand  Erie  Canal  (o  Khu 
t*n<  Thence  be  visited  Lake  Erie,  and  then  proceeded 
thnragb  Ckaad*,  along  Lake  Ontarici,  and  down  the  St 
^^^nmt^  to  Montreal  and  Quebec.  In  September,  he 
'^^rosaed  tbe  Ctoadian  frontier,  and  proceeded  by  Lake 
Champbln,  Saritogl^  and  Albany,  to  Boston.  Here  be 
'^onmedaoii&etiitie,  visiting  all  tbe  public  institutions  in 
*«<  4Mt  dkt  pmtiif  and  devoting  his  attention  exclusive- 
Vte  AmtMn  iAOi*— «ich  as  their  rdigion,  their  ma- 
*"MD>t  f^l^Hmttmnaf^fBt  fbdr  syatoiii  of  eduea^ 


tion,  tbe  influence  of  females  in  sodety,  their  political  in- 
stitutions, and  other  matters  of  importance.  Hbviog  re- 
turned fhnn  Boston  to  New  York,  he  once  more  left  tbat 
city  for  Pbiladdpbia,  and  fhmi  Pbiladdphia  went  on 
to  Baltimore,  Washington,  Rithmond,  Columbia,  and 
Charleston,  journeying  of  course  through  Marylandi  Vir- 
ginia, and  North  and  South  Carolina.  From  Cbarlea- 
ton  he  went  down  the  coast  to  Savannah ;  and  then,  again 
turning  to  the  west,  made  a  very  extensive  t6ur  through 
Georgia,  along  tbe  Alabama,  and  down  upon  the  Missis- 
sippi at  New  Orleans.  Proceeding  thence  up  the  Missia- 
sippi  to  its  confluence,  first  with  tbe  Ohio,  and  then  with 
the  Missouri,  It  is  difficult  to  say  where  tbe  expedition 
might  have  ended,  bad  not  a  severe  illness  which  over- 
took  the  child  made  it  necessary  to  get  away  from  theso 
great  rivers  as  fast  as  possible,  and  into  a  more  northern 
latitude.  Captain  Hall  luscordingly  crossed  tbe  Alla- 
ghany  monntidns,  and,  going  through  I'^nnsylvania,  ar- 
rived a  third  time  at  Mew  York,  from  wbicb  he  soon 
afterwards  took  bis  final  departure  for  England,  and  in 
July  1828,  landed  at  Cowes,  in  tbe  Isle  of  Wight,  after 
an  absence  of  fifteeft  months  and  five  (fays.  During  this 
busy  interval,  independently  of  the  double  voyage  acroai 
the  Atlantic,  he  bad  travelled  in  America  eight  theosand 
eight  hundred  miles,  as  a  married  man,  and  withouV 
meeting  with  tbe  slightest  accident. 

In  our  quotations  from  tbis  work,  It  is  impossible  for 
us  to  enter  upon  any  of  the  graver  subjeota^ii  discusses. 
We  must  content  ourselves  with  seriously  retemmendlng 
these  to  the  best  attention  of  our  readers ;  and,  in  the 
meantime,  present  a  few  mifloeliaiieous  extracts,  which 
may  be  taken  as  fair  spedmens  of  the  general  tone  of  th^ 
book,  and  which  cannot  ftil  to  be  considered  both  amo- 
sing  and  interesting.  Without  fkrtber  prefbce  We  sab- 
join  these  passages : — 

**  Thus  it  ever  was,  in  great  things  as  weB  as  in  small,  on 
grate  or  ludicrous  ocosiotis.  They  were  eternally  on  the  de- 
fensive^ and  gaveiBtoundanmtd  ttaaitbey  snspeciednsofa 
design  to  find  fault,  at  times  when  nothing  on  oartii  waafiw- 
iher  from  enr  thoughtst  Whcnenrer  any  thbig  favoivfaMa 
happened,  by  chance  or  otherwise,  to  be  stated  withce^ieat 
to  £ngland,  tbere  was  straightway  a  fidget  till  tbe  said  cir-* 
cnmstance  was  counterbalanced  by  som^lng  equally  good 
or  much  better  in  America.  To  such  art  extent  was  this 
jealous  fever  carried,  that  I  hardly  reeollect  above  half  a 
dosen  occaalona  during  the  whole  journey,  wlien  Englnd 
i»as  mentiohed,  tbat  the  allghteit  Intaresl  of  an  agraeaMe 
kind  was  maninsted  on  the  part  of  the  andlenoes  or  that  • 
brisk  cross  fire  was  not  instantly  opened  on  all  hands  to  da- 
preciate  what  bad  been  said ;  or,  which  was  still  more  fre^ 
quent,  to  build  up  sometMng  finer,  or  taller,  or  larger,  in 
America  to  overmatch  it.  Jt  always  oocarre4  to  me,  that 
they  paid  themsdves  and  tbdr  institutions  the  verv  poorest 
description  of  compliment  by  tbis  course  of  proceeding ;  and 
it  would  be  quite  easy  to  show  why.**— Vol.  L  pp.  110-11. 

VAMXS  OF  TLACWS  W  AUEaXCA. 

**  It  has  been  the  fiwhion  of  travdters  in  America,  I  am 
told— for  I  have  read  no  travels  in  that  oonntry— to  ridicule 
the  praetioe  of  giving  to  unknown  and  inconsiderable  vil- 
lages^ the  naaaes  of  plaoes  long  hallovted  by  daasinl  recot 
lections.  1  was  diiyosfdy  however^  at  one  tfane  to  think* 
that  tbere  was  nothing  a1»urd  In  the  matter.  I  did  not 
deny  that,  on  first  looking  at  the  map,  and  more  partieu- 
liu*ly,  on  hearing  stage-^nvers  and  stage-passengers  talking 
ot  iVoy,  Ithaca,  and  Rome^  and  still  more,  when  I  beard 
them  speaking  of  the  towns  of  Cicero^  Horner^  or  Manlim^ 
an  invohintary  aitaSle  found  its  way  to  the  hj»y  followed 
often  by  a  ipeod  hnrty  laugb.  The  oddity  and  inooocruitv 
of  the  thing  were  much  heightened  by  the  admixture  of  such 
modem  ^peUations  as  Truxton,  SuJUvan,  and  Tompkin% 
jumbled  up  with  the  Indian  names  of  Onondaga,  Ondd% 
and  Chltteningo. 

"  A  little  longer  personal  acquaintance  wHb  tbe  snljeety 
however,  led  me  to  a  different  cooduslon.  AH  these  on»> 
Qonrteous,  and  at  first  irreprtidble^  fSedinga  «f  rtdkobkv 
srere^  I  hoped,  quite  eradicated ;  and  I  tried  to  foney  that 
there  was  something  very  intcieatin^^  afanoat  aminhks  in 
any  ciroumstanoes,  no  matter  how  trivial,  which.  contrU>a- 
ted  toflhoii^  even  iadirtctly,  that  thaie.aBidendanta  of  ours 
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were  BtiU  willing  to.  keep  up  the  old  and  generoiu  reooU 
lections  of  Uieir  youth ;  and  although  they  had  broken  the 
ooids  of  natioual  union,  that  they  were  still  disposed  to  bind 
themsdves  to  us,  by  the  ties  of  cla<«ical  sentiment  at  least. 
Por  these  reasons,  thMcn,  I  was  inclined  to  approve,  in 
theory,  of  the  taste  which  had  appropriated  the  ancient 
names  alluded  ta  I  had  also  a  sort  of  hope,  that  the  mere 
use  of  the  words  would  insensibly  blend  with  their  present 
occupations,  and  so  keep  alive  some  traces  of  the  old  spirit, 
described  to  me  as  fiwt  melting  away. 

**  By  the  same  train  of  friendly  reasoninffy  I  wsa  led  to 
imagine  It  possible,  that  the  adoption  of  such  names  as  Au^ 
iHim, — <  loveliest  vislage  of  the  plain,' — Port  Byron,  and 
the  innumerable  Iiondons,  Dublins,  Edinburghs,  and  so 
on,  were  indicative  of  a  latent  or  lingering  kindliness  to- 
wards the  old  country.  The  notion,  that  it  was  degrading 
to  the  venerable  Roman  names,  to  fix  them  upon  these 
mushroom  towns  in  the  wilderness,  I  combated,  1  flattered 
myself,  somewhat  adroitly,  on  the  principle  that,  so  far 
from  the  memory  of  Ithaca  or  Syracuse,  or  any  such  places 
being  degraded  by  the  appropriation,  the  honour  rather  lay 
with  the  anciejits,  who,  it  is  the  &sliion  to  take  for  grant- 
ed, enjoyed  a  less  amount  of  freedom  and  intelligence  than 
their  modem  namesakes. 

«  *  Let  us,'  I  said  one  day  to  a  friend  who  was  impugn- 
ing these  doctrines,  '  let  us  take  Syracuse  for  examjiie, 
which,  in  the  year  1800,  consisted  of  one  house,  one  mill, 
and  one  tavern :  now,  in  1827,  it  holds  fifiteen  huodred  in^ 
habitants^  has  two  large  ehurches,  innumerable  wealthy 
shops  filled  with  goods,  brought  there  by  water-carriage 
from  every  comer  of  the  glooe ;  two  large  and  splendid 
hotels;  many  dozens  of  grocerv-stores,  or  whisky  shops; 
several  busy  printing-presses,  from  one  of  which  issues  a 
weekly  newspaper ;  a  daily  pNost  from  the  east,  the  south, 
and  the  west ;  has  a  broad  canal  running  through  its  Ihk 
aom )— >in  short,  it  is  a  gi  eat  and  free  city.  Where  is  this 
to  be  matched,'  I  exclaimed,  *  in  ancient  Italy  or  Greece  ?' 

"  It  grieves  me  much,  however,  to  have  the  ungracious 
taric  Ibrced  upon  me  of  entirely  demolishing  my  own  plau- 
sible handiwork.  But  tmth  renders  it  necessary  to  declare, 
that,  i^ter  along  acquaintance  with  all  these  matters,  I  dis- 
oovek^  that  I  was  all  In  the  wrong,  and  that  there  was 
not  a  wordof  ssnseln  what  I  had  uttered  with  so  much  stu- 
died  candour.  What  is  the  most  provoking  proof  that  this 
fine  doctrine  of  profitable  associations  was  practically  ab- 
Buvdy  is  the  &ct,  that  even  I  myself,  though  eomparatively 
so  little  acquainted  with  the  classical-sounding  places  in 
question,  have,  alas!  seen  and  heard  enough  of  them  to 
have  nearlv  all  my  classical  recollections  swept  away  by  the 
contact.  Now,  therefore,  whenever  I  meet  with  the  name 
of  a  Roman  city,  or  an  author,  or  a  general,  instead  of  ha- 
ving my  tlioiu^  carried  baok,  as  heretofore^  to  the  regions 
of  antiquity,  I  am  transported  finrthwith,  in  imagination, 
to  the  post^road  on  my  way  to  Lake  Erie ;  and  my  Joints 
and  bones  turn  sore  at  the  bare  recollection  of  joltings,  and 
other  nameless  vulgar  annoyances,  by  day  and  by  uight, 
which,  I  much  fear,  will  outlive  all  the  little  classical  know- 
ledge of  my  juvenile  days."— VoL  I.  pp.  13i-4h 

nasss  OF  the  AMsaicANs. 

*'  The  ladies  in  America  obtain  their  fashions  direct  from 
Paris.  I  speak  now  of  the  great  cities  on  the  sea^-coast, 
where  the  communication  with  Europe  is  easy  and  fi^e- 
qnent.  In  the  back  settlements,  people  are  obliged  to  catch 
what  opportunities  come  in  thefr  way ;  and,  aoeordinglv, 
many  applications  were  made  to  us  for  a  sight  of  our  ward- 
robe, wnicli,  it  may  be  supposed,  was  none  vf  the  largest. 
The  child's  clothes  excited  most  interest,  however^  and  pat- 
terns were  asked  for  on  many  occasions. 

**  While  touching  on  this  sutject,  I  hope  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  say  a  few  virords,  without  giving  offenoe-i^cer- 
tainly  without  meaning  to  give  any— respecting  the  attire 
of  the  male  part  of  tlie  population,  who,  I  liave  reason  to 
think,  doniH,  generally  speaking,  consider  dress  an  oljeet 
deserving  of  nearly  so  much  attention  as  it  undoubtraly 
€«|^t  to  noeiva.  It  seems  to  me  that  drsss  is  a  luranch,  and 
not  an  uuimpertant  branch,  of  manners— a  science  tliey  all 
profess  themselves  anxious  to  study.  The  men,  probably 
without  their  being  aware  of  it,  have^  somehow  or  other, 
acquired  a  habit  of  negligeuee,  in  this  reqiect,  quite  obvious 
to  the  eye  of  a  stranger.  From  the  hat,  which  is  never 
brushecl,  to  theahee,  which  b seldom  polished,  all  parts  of 
their  dressan  often  left  prvtty  moeh  to  talce  oare  oi  them- 
aelves.  Nothing  seema  to  fit,  or  to  be  made  with  any  pre- 
dsioo.  It  is  very  true,  they  are  quito  at  liberty  to  aaopt 
that  liDm  of  mmf  w  well  at  that  form  of  govcnunint^ 


which  pleases  them  iMMt ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  hope  it 
will  l>e  granted,  that  both  the  one  and  the  other,  contrst- 
distinguuhed  as  they  are  so  much  from  what  is  seen  else- 
where, are  perfectly  fiiir  points  of  remark  for  a  foreigner." 
—VoL  I.  pp.  I6&.7. 

pccuLXAarnxs  or  av  AxsaiCAir  villaox. 

"  On  the  S6th  of  June  1887,  we  strolled  through  the  riU 
lage  of  Rochester,  under  the  guidance  of  a  most  obliging 
and  intelligent  friend,  a  native  of  this  part  of  the  country. ' 
Every  thing  in  this  bustling  place  appemd  to  be  in  motion. 
The  very  streets  seemed  to  l>e  starting  up  of  tbdrown  ac- 
cord, roldy-made,  and  looking  as  frem  and  new  as  if  tli«y 
had  lieen  tomed  out  of  the  workmen's  hands  Imt  an  hosur 
lieforo— or  that  a  great  boxful  of  new  houses  had  been  sent 
bv  steam  from  New  York,  and  tumbled  out  en  the  faal£- 
clear  land.  The  canal  banks  were,  in  some  places,  still 
unturfed ;  the  lime  seemed  hardly  dry  In  the  msaonry  of 
the  aqueduct,  in  the  bridges,  and  m  the  numberless  great 
saw-miUs  and  manufactories.  In  many  of  these  bandingis 
the  people  were  at  work  below  stairs,  while  at  top  the  car- 
penters were  busy  nailing  on  the  planks  of  the  roofl 

"  Some  dwellings  were  half  painted,  while  the  fbnndatlena 
of  others,  within  five  yards'  distance,  were  only  lieginnin^. 
I  cannot  say  how  many  churches,  court-houses,  jaila,  and 
hotels  I  counted  all  In  motion,  creeping  upwards.  Serecai 
streets  were  nearly  finished,  but  had  not,  as  yet,  received 
their  mmes ;  and  many  others  were  in  the  reverse  predic»- 
ment,  being  named  but  not  commenced,— their  local  habi- 
tation being  merely  signified  by  lines  of  stakes.  Here  anp 
there  we  saw  gi^eat  warehouses,  without  window  sashes^ 
Imt  half  filled  with  goods,  and  furnished  with  hoisting- 
cranes,  ready  to  fish  up  the  huge  pyramids  of  flour  barrel^ 
bales,  and  boxes,  Ivingin  the  streets.  In  the  centre  of  the 
town,  the  spire  or  a  Tresbyterian  church  rose  to  a  gnat 
height ;  and  on  each  side  of  the  supporting  tower  was  to  be 
seen  the  dial-plate  of  a  dock,  of  which  the  machinery,  in  the 
hurry-skurry,  had  been  left  at  New  York.  I  need  not  say 
that  these  half-fiuished,  whole-finished,  and  embryo  streetSy 
were  crowded  with  people,  cart^  "tage^  cattle,  pigs,  iar  be- 
yond the  reach  of  numbers;  and,  as  all  these  were  llfUn^ 
up  th«r  voices  together,  in  keeping  with  the  clatter  of  hanv- 
mers,  the  ringing  of  axes,  and  the  creaking  of  machinery, 
there  was  a  fine  concert,  I  assure  you  ! 

"  But  it  struck  us  that  the  interest  of  the  town,  for  it 
seems  idle  to  call  it  a  village,  was  subordinate  to  that  of  the 
suburbs.  A  few  years  ago  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the 
country  was  covered  with  a  dark,  silent  foi'est ;  and  even  aa 
it  was,  we  could  not  proceed  a  mile  in  any  direction,  except 
that  of  the  high-road,  without  coming  full  butt  against  the 
woods  of  time  immeraoriaL  When  Und  U  cleared  fbr  the 
purposes  of  cultivation,  the  stumps  are  leh  standing  for 
many  years,  from  its  being  easier,  as  well  as  more  profita- 
ble in  other  respects,  to  plough  round  them,  than  to  waste 
time  and  labour  in  rooting  them  out  or  burning  them,  or 
blowing  them  up  with  gunpowder.  But  when  a  forest  is 
levelled  with  a  view  to  Dultding  a  town  in  its  place,  a  dif. 
fereat  system  must  of  counte  be  adopted.  The  trees  miut 
tlien  be  removed,  sooner  or  later,'  according  to  the  means  of 
the  proprietor,  or  the  necessities  of  the  case.  Thus^  one 
man  possessed  of  capital,  will  clear  his  lot  of  the  wood,  and 
erect  nouses,  or  even  streets,  across  it ;  while,  on  his  neigh- 
hour's  land,  the  trees  may  lie  still  growing.  And  it  actually 
occurred  to  us  several  jtimes  within  the  immediate  limits  of 
the  inhabited  town  itself— in  streets,  to(^  where  shops  were 
opened,  and  all  sorts  of  business  actually  going  on,  that  we 
had  to  drive  first  on  one  side,  and  then  on  the  other,  to 
avoid  the  stumps  of  an  oeJc,  or  a  h«nlock,  or  a  pine-tree^ 
staring  us  full  in  the  face. 

**  On  driWng  a  little  beyond  the  street^  towvd  the 
woods,  we  mme  to  a  space  about  an  aere  in  vwh,  rouffhly 
enclosed,  on  the  summit  of  a  gentle  swell  in  the  gieutt£ 

«  •  What  can  this  place  be  fur?' 

^  '  Oh,*  said  my  companion,  <  that  is  the  giave^yard** 

" '  Grave-yard— what  is  that  ?'  said  I ;  tor  I  waa  quito 
adrift 

« *  Why,  tardy,*  said  he, '  yoo  know  what  a  giave^vard 
is?  It  is  a  buryingwgronnd.  Ail  the  inhaUtante  or  the 
plaoe  are  buried  thm,  whatever  be  their  penoasfoo.  We 
don't  use  churchyards  in  America.* 

"  After  we  had  gone  about  a  mile  frwn  town,  the  forsat 
thickened,  we  lost  sight  of  every  trace  of  a  httuaa  dwell* 
ing,  or  of  human  interfierence  with  nature  in  aav  ahapeu 
We  stood  considering  what  w«  slioidd  do  next*  whett  llie 
loud  crash  of  a  fiillmg  tree  met  our  ears.  Our  friendly 
guide  w«8  ihowing  ofit  tlie  carloaiti«i  of  the  plaoc^  and  ww 
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nuteibd,  he  aald.  to  ha?*  this  opportanitT  of  cacfaJbitiiif 
ne  nry  iiraC  itep  fa  the  proeev  of  tovm-mudnf  .  After  a 
vf-ag  Kramhle  mmongtt  tnea,  which  had  been  allowed  to 
poir  op  and  decay  oentory  after  eentaiy,  we  came  to  a  spot 
i^ere  three  or  four  men  were  emjdoyed  in  dearing  out  a 
itreet,  ai  the/  declared,  though  any  thing  more  unlilce  a 
itreet  could  not  well  be  conceived.  NeverthelesM,  the  ground 
ia  qvotioD  certainlv  formed  part  of  the  plan  of  the  town. 
It  had  bean  chalkea  oat  by  the  ourveyor's  stakea,  and  aome 
ipenlaton  hafing  taken  up  the  lota  for  immediate  build- 
kfy  ef  eoune  found  it  neceeeary  to  open  a  street  through 
the  wMd%  to  afibrd  a  line  of  oommunication  with  the  test 
of  thfl  TiUagfr  As  iast  as  the  trees  wen  cut  down,  they 
wan  stripped  of  thor  branches  and  drawn  off  by  oxen,  sawn 
into  plaBis,  er  otherwise  fiishioned  to  the  purposes  of  build- 
ing,  sritbout  one  moment's  delay.  There  was  little  or  no 
es^gciatloo,  therefore^  in  supposiog  with  our  friend,  that 
the  mat  fir  which  might  be  waving  about  in  full  life  and 
Tifoor  la  the  morning,  should  be  cot  down,  drsgged  into 
<Uyti|)kt,  imaredy  framed,  and,  before  night,  be  hoisted  up 
to  make  a  warn  or  rafter  to  some  tavern,  or  fiictoiy,  or 
atoit^  St  the  comer  of  a  street,  which,  twenty-four  hours 
^thn,  had  existed  only  on  paper,  and  yet  which  mifht  be 
(ompleted  from  end  to  end  within  a  week  afterwards.**— 
Vfll  L  pp.  100-4. 

TRK  FALLS  OT  laAOAEA. 

"  On  the  89th  of  June,  1887,  we  went  from  Lockport  to 
the  Falh  of  Niagara,  which  InfiiHtriT  exceeded  our  antid- 
fitia».  I  thliOc  It  right  to  begin  with  this  expUdt  state- 
ment, beams  I  do  oat  remember  in  any  instance  in  Am^ 
rica,  or  in  £n|^d,  when  the  subject  was  broached,  that 
the  fint  qaestlun  has  not  been, '  Did  the  Falls  answer  your 
opectBtioDs?  The  best  answer  on  this  sulgect  I  remen»- 
Ut  to  tnve  beard  o^  was  made  by  a  gentleman  who  had 
jot  been  at  Niagara,  and  on  his  return  was  appealed  to  by 
tpirty  he  met  on  the  way  coing  to  the  FaHa,  who  natu- 
nUr  sAed  him  if  he  thoi^f  t  they  would  be  disappointed, 
'  Why,  no^*  aid  he:  *  Not  unless  you  expect  to  witnen  the 
moooiag down  from  the  moon  v 

•       ••••• 

**  The  fint  gllmnse  we  got  of  the  mat  Fall  was  at  the 
^stance  of  about  tnree  miles  below  it,  from  the  right,  or 
sxern  bank  of  the  river.  Without  attempting  to  describe 
fti  I  nay  say,  that  I  felt  ({Uite  sure  no  subsequent  examina- 
^  i^ether  nesr  or  remote  could  ever  remove^  or  even 
■><ariaUy  wesken,  the  impression  left  by  this  first  view. 
From  the  time  we  discovered  the  stream,  and  especially  af- 
ter canittg  within  bearing  of  the  cataract,  our  expectations 
*<R,  of  eoorse,  wound  up  to  the  highest  pitcn.  Most 
V^"^  I  wppooe,  in  the  course  of  their  uves,  must,  on  some 
soQs'oD  or  otlier,  have  found  themselves  on  the  eve  of  a 
iDoioentDas  occurrenon :  and,  by  recalling  what  they  expe- 
nnool  at  that  time,  wul,  perhaps,  undentand  better  what 
WM  Ut,  than  I  can  venture  to  deacribe  it.  1  remember 
*7>^  experiencing  something  akin  to  it  at  St  Helena, 
shea  waiting  in  iMapoleon's  outer  room,  under  the  eon- 
l^ousoesB  that  the  tread  which  1  heard  was  from  the  foot 
M  the  man,  whoi,  a  short  whUe  before,  had  roved  at  will 
«Ter  to  great  a  portion  of  the  world ;  but  whose  range  was 
^eonfioed  to  a  few  chambers ;  and  that  I  was  separated 
fnm  this  astonishing  person  only  by  a  door  which  was 
j«Bt  iboat  to  open-— so  it  was  with  Niagara.  I  knew  that, 
'^^  oat  turn  of  the  road,  I  should  behold  the  most 
v^id  sight  on  earth,— 4he  outlet  to  those  mighty  reser- 
vw«i  whidi  contain,  it  is  said,  one-half  of  the  tresh  water 
« the  surface  of  our  pUnet."— VoL  I.  p.  177-81. 

tt  Tn_  .  aOADS  lir  CAMADiAf 

Iwntiona,  it  ia  weU  knowut  generally  mystify  the 
J^fQttt  instssd  of  clearing  it  up;  so  i  shall  not  compars 
un  tvmiog's  driv«  to  trotting  up  or  down  a  pair  of  stairs, 
!!L'll!!l^  case,  there  would  be  some  kind  of  regnhirity  In 
"*  ^vvtlopsBMDt  of  the  bumps ;  but  with  ua  there  was  no 
^^ndsg^Mlo  pause ;  and  when  we  leaat  expected  a  jolt, 
^J^  we  went  smack!  dash  1  crash!  forging,  like  a  ship  in 
»hcal4«mi|htintoah«dahal£4i.yaiddaep.  At  other 
r^^wha  an  omiooos  break  in  the  road  aeemed  to  indi- 
^  the  OMBfaig  mischief,  and  we  dung,  grinning  like  aim 
^^  tothe  railing  at  the  sides  of  the  waggon,  expectuig  a 
T^^^wi,  arhieh^  in  the  next  instant,  was  to  dislocate  half 
«tj^ta  isMv  bodies,  down  we  sank  into  a  bed  of  mod, 
**^frai  if  tha  bottom  and  aidm  had  been  padded  with 
^™"  ^  •«  vptam  anesmmodatlsp.  •'—Vol  I.  p.  868. 

v^Havs  no  room  for  more  quotations  to-day,  but  as 
^  d*  ik4  6dBk  any  work  has  been  recently  pnblUied 


from  which  we  oould  cull  more  entertainment  for  our 
readers,  we  shall,  In  all  probahSlty,  return  to  It  next 


JMals  and  other  Proceedings  in  nuUtere  Crimintd,  before 
the  High  Court  of  Justiciary  in  Scotland ;  sdeetedjrowi 
the  Records  of  thai  Courts  and  from  Original  Manu- 
scripts preserved  in  the  General  aegieter-Home,  JSdin- 
burgh.  By  Robert  FitGaim,  W.a,  &c  &c  Ftat  II. 
Edinburgh.     William  Tait.     1829. 

Wx  reviewed  the  First  Vart  of  this  work,  wUeh  ap- 
peared about  a  month  ago,  in  a  yery  decent,  dull,  and  bu^ 
siness-like  noanner.  We  shall  probably  review  the  Pkrts 
which  are  to  follow,  after  a  similar  fashion.  But,  with 
rcfard  to  the  "Part  now  before  us,  we  mean  to  allow  our- 
selves  a  little  liberty.  To  this  resolution  wo  are  moved 
by  a  twofold  reason.  In  the  first  plaoe^  though  tbe  por- 
tion of  the  records  of  our  criminal  court,  at  which  Mr 
Pitcalm  is  now  arrived,  are  more  full  and  more  regular- 
ly kept  than  at  an  earlier  period,  they  are  still  too  meagre 
to  allow  of  our  speaking  with  certainty  of  the  forms  and 
principles  of  law  recognised  at  the  time  of  which  they 
are  a  monument ;  and,  besides,  no  inconsiderable  space  in 
this  Second  Pkrt  is  allotted  to  a  laborious  and  unexpect- 
edly successful  attempt  to  fill  up,  aliunde^  a  gap  of  four 
years  in  the  Books  of  Atyoumal.  Although  fuU,  therefore, 
of  valuable  hints,  it  does  not  throw  any  broad  or  decided- 
ly new  light  upon  our  legal  antiquities ;  and  we  conse- 
quently decline  laimching  at  present  on  so  wide  an  ocean. 
Add  to  this,  that  the  contents  of  the  present  number  of 
this  publication  are  such  as  irresistibly  incline  us  to  pick 
out  and  lay  before  pur  readers,  in  the  pure  spirit  si  gos- 
sip, some  of  the  marvellous  tales  with  which  It  abounds. 
With  all  deference,  therefore,  we  offer  our  friends  the 
most  full  and  authentic  narrative  of  the  state  of  the  infer- 
nal kingdom  during  the  reigu  of  James  VI.  that  has  yet 
been  given  to  the  public. 

It  is  generally  undentood  that  the  belief  in  witchcraft 
increased  with  the  progress  of  the  reformed  doctrines. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  this  a  mistake.  The  belief  was 
as  prevalent  before,  but  the  laxuess  and  remissness  of  the 
wealthy  and  indolent  Catholic  priesthood  was  the  cause 
that  len  was  said  of  it.  Tho  reformed  clergy  merely  re- 
tained on  this  point  the  superstition  of  their  predeoessors, 
but  they  set  themselves  with  more  noise  and  more  ener- 
gy  to  overthrow  what  they  conceived  to  be  the  kingdom 
of  Satan.  The  warfare  was  carried  on  sharply ;  under 
James,  more  regular  and  systematic  tactics  were  adopt- 
ed, and  by  his  vigorous  generalship  the  hellish  host  was 
driven  to  great  straits.  It  is  well  known,  that  In  his 
riper  years,  he  penned,  with  his  own  royal  hand,  a 
most  nuisterly  treatise  against  the  practice  of  witchcraft. 
But  it  is,  perhaps,  not  so  well  known,  that  this  trea- 
tise contains  merely  the  matured  experience  of  his  youth- 
ful campaigns.  The  matter  stands  thus.  In  I589» 
Anne  of  Denmark  was  intercepted  in  her  way  to  thia 
country  by  a  tempest,  which  obliged  her  to  put  back.  Ii| 
a  fit  of  impatient  gallantry  James  took  shipping  for  Den- 
noark,  where  he  was  married  to  tbe  Princess.  Return- 
ing with  his  bride  to  Scotland  in  May  1590,  he  too  expe- 
rienced some  buffeting  from  severe  gales.  Now,  these 
gales  1iiq[ipening  during  the  winter,  and  early  in  spring, 
a  time  at  which  such  phenomena  are  of  rare  occurrence 
in  our  latitudes,  it  was  evident  to  the  dullest  apprehsn- 
sion,  that  they  must  be  caused  by  some  infernal  agency 
at  work  to  thwart  the  will  of  the  growing  Sofomon« 
James,  whose  disposition,  by  nature  and  education,  had 
more  of  the  pedagogue  than  the  king,  and  who  was  withal 
a  little  timid,  where  his  own  person  was  concerned,  was 
easily  induced  to  take  strong  measuies  against  those  da- 
ring enchanters  who  had  waged  war  with  nujesty  itself. 
Early  in  1591,  many  suspected  persons  were  "  i^vpre- 
hendlt  and  put  to  divers  sortes  of  trialls.**  In  June,  of 
the  same  year,  his  majesty  gave  a  proof  of  his  detennina- 
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tion  that  no  witch  ahonld  escape  through  iU-Judged  lenity 
in  the  aadze,  hy  cauiing  the  majority  of  a  jury  who  had 
thooghtleaaly  acquitted  one,  to  be  <*  dilatit  of  errour^  in 
hia  own  royal  presence.  On  the  twenty-aixth  of  Octo- 
ber, he  grafted  a  commission  to  several  of  his  oounseUon 
for  the  more  effectual  enquiry  after,  and  discovery  of, 
witchcrafl.  Owing  to  these  energetic  measuns  many 
hidden  crimes  were  hrooght  to  Uglit,  and  many  deiln- 
qnents  punished. 

■  It  cannot  be  denied  that,  owing  to  the  means  of  dis- 
covering witoiiee  not  having  been  at  tliat  time  brought  to 
the  last  degree  of  precision  and  certainty,  there  is  great 
reason  to  fiuirthat  many  innocent  suffered  along  with  the 
guilty.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  Alesoun  Balfour,  condemned 
in  vfaina  of  her  own  confession,  the  unlbrtunate  woman 
decfaovd,  when  led  to  tlie  stake, — **  That  the  tyme  of  hir 
ilrst  depodtioun  sche  wes  tcrtoured  diverse  and  severall 
tymes  in  the  Caschielawis,  and  sindrie  tymis  takin  out 
of  tliame  deid,  and  out  of  all  remembrance  eithir  of  guid 
or  ewill ;  as  Ukewyis  hir  gnidman  being  in'Uie  stokis,  hir 
aone  tortonrit  in  the  Buitis,  and  hir  dochtir  put  in  the 
Filliewinkis,  quhairwith  sche  and  tliay  wer  swa  vexit  and 
tormentit,  that  pairtlie  to  eschew  ane  gretar  torment  and 
pwniescfaement,  and  upoun  promeis  of  hir  lyffe  and  guid 
dteld,  fUsIie  and  aganis  hir  saul  and  conscience,  sche  maid 
yat  confessioon,  and  na  utherwyis."  Theunhappy  woman 
snfflered,  adhering  to  this  declaration  to  the  last  The 
production  of  a  copy  of  it,  notorially  attested,  was  af- 
terwards held  by  an  assize  sufficient  for  dearing  tlie  Mas- 
ter of  Oiknay  of  an  accusation  that  he  had  consulted 
with  witches.  We  liave  met  with  nothing  in  history 
more  alfoetlng  than  this  death  declaration  of  poor  Aleson ; 
it  is  the  wailing  of  outraged  nature  suffering  from  the 
absurdity  and  brutality  of  man. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject.  The  victims  of  the  ages 
of  superstition  were  not  always  so  innocent  as  this  poor 
woman.  The  guilt  of  some  of  them  is  of  a  nature  that 
renders  sympathy  with  their  sufferings,  dreadful  as  they 
were,  almost  impossible.  Hiis  is  the  moet  painful  thing 
in  the  history  of  witchcraft,  that,  while  we  acknowledge 
the  absurdity  of  the  sentence,  we  can  rardy  fed  for  the 
sufferer.  Both  the  judge  and  the  accused  bdieved  in  the 
power  of  spells,  and,  not  unfrequently,  the  condemned 
person  met  with  little  worse  treatment  than  his  nnnatu- 
ral  indulgence  of  pride,  malice,  covetousness,  and  licen- 
tious pleasure  deserved. 

Ttie  crime  of  witchcraft  was  not  confined  to  the  lower 
orders.     We  find,  in  Mr  Pitcaim's  pages,  no  leas  than 
three  instances  in  which  the  parties  accused  are  of  high 
rank.     Catherine  Lady  Fowlis,  (p.  191,)  to  whose  case 
we  alluded  on  a  former  occadon,  seems  to  have  been  a 
woman  not  only  of  high  birth,  but  strong  mind.     Ambi- 
tious views,  and  a  natural  tinge  of  the  age*s  superstition, 
led  her  at  first  to  sedt  supernatural  aid.     But  she  seems 
ioon  to  have  penetrated  the  hollow  mummery  of  the 
crones  to  whom  she  applied,  and  to  liave  moved  onward 
to  her  purpose  with  a  dear  eye  and  reckless  heart.     She 
allowed  them  to  proceed  with  their  incantations,  but  re- 
lied soldy  on  thehr  sldll  in  preparing  poisons.     Her  step- 
son, Mr  Hector  Monro,  (p.  201,)  was  of  a  different  char- 
acter.    His  mind  appears  to  have  been  as  dckly  as  his 
body.     He  was  accused  of  trafficking  with  witches  to 
procure  health.     The  extent  of  his  guilt  was  sdfistUy 
taking  steps,  which  his  foster-mother  had  persuaded  him 
would  save  his  life,  at  the  expense  of  his  brothers.    Both 
of  these  predous  kinsfolk  were  acquitted.     Eufhme  Mak- 
calaane,  (p.  847,)  their  equal  in  rank,  was  a  character 
diftoring  from  both.   She  was  the  daughter  of  I.ord  Clifton- 
hall,  a  senator  of  the  CoUege  of  Justice,  eminent  in  litera- 
ture,  and  distinguished  both  as  a  lawyer  and  a  statesman. 
With  the  exception  of  her  alleged  sliwe  in  the  treasonable 
conspiracy  against  the  king  anid  queen^  slie  seems  to  have 
dabbled  in  the  black  art  solely  for  the  puzpose  of  facili- 
.  tatlog  her  enjoyment  of  licentious  pleasures,  and  ensuring 
her  vengeance  on  such  as  stood  in  her  way.     She  iuffei:ed 


the  most  sevvre  death  the  court  oould  adjudge^  bein^bi 
without  having  been  previoudy  strangled.     Sho 
to  have  beUevwl  in  her  own  supematuial  powers,  and  t» 
have  gloried  in  them  to  the  last. 

Johnne  Feane  is  another  remarkable  individuaL  Ho 
is  reported  to  luve  been  schoolmaster  at '  IVanent,  and 
was  a  person  of  no  small  consequence,  being  **  Ragiatcr 
and  Secretar  to  the  DeviL'*  It  was  his  office  to  lend  tlM 
ring  in  the  preparatory  incantation  of  dancing  ^  wfddor- 
schinnes  about.**  *  Also,  on  entering  the  chureh  wImmu 
their  meetings  vrere  hdd,  he  **  blew  up  the  durlo,  and 
blew  in  the  lychtis,  quhlUds  were  lyke  meklo  Male  caii- 
dlUis,  stiking  round  about  the  pulpett."  He  sat  next  to 
the  Devil,  on  his  left  hand.  He  had  the  power,  whila 
lying  in  his  bed,  to  bo  *'  tane  in  the  sprdt,  and  to  be 
cardt  and  transportit  to  many  montanes,  as  thooht  tlirew 
all  the  warld.**  He  could  go  in  the  body  '^soach  and 
athairt  the  eird,**  and  skim  over  the  sea  in  a  riddle.  He 
could  open  **  ane  lok  be  his  soroerie,  be  blawing  in  ane 
man*s  hand,  himsdff  sittand  at  the  firedde.'*  **  Being^< 
and  ftirth  of  Patrik  Umphrais  sonis  house  in  the  mylne, 
under  nycht,  fra  his  supper,  and  possand  to  Tranent  on 
horsbak  and  ane  man  with  him,  he,  be  his  devilisch  craift, 
rasit  up  foure  caadillls  upoune  the  horssis  luggisi,  and  ame 
uther  candill  upoune  the  staff  which  the  man  had  in  bia 
hand ;  and  gaif  sic  lycht  as  gif  iu  had  bene  day  lyobt ; 
lyk  as  the  sddis  candilUsretumit  with  the  sdd  man  qfobuU 
hk  hamecuming;  and  caudt  him  fidl  dddat  hia  antra 
vrithin  the  hous.** 

Agnes  Sampaoune  Is  said  by  Spotswood  to  have 
**  not  of  the  base  and  ignorant  sort  of  vritdies,  but 
tron-lilce,  grave  and  settied  in  her  answers,  which 
all  to  some  purpose.**  She  seems  to  have  been  a  prefese- 
ed  curer  of  dckness,  by  means  of  speUs  and  incantations. 
Her  prayer  for  her  patients,  which  is  entered  on  the  dit- 
tay,  is  a  doggrel  version  of  the  creed.  The  conjuration 
used  by  her  for  the  recovery  of  the  dck  is  in  the  name  of 
God  and  Jesus.  The  "  Ave  Maria**  waa  Ukewiee  used 
by  her  for  similar  purposes.  The  following  is  rather  a 
curious  vray  of  curing  a  dck  person  :-.-*'  Item*  the  ttai4 
Agnes  is  fylit  and  convict  of  ouraing  Mniquhile  Robsrt 
Kerse  in  Dalkeyth,  wha  wes  havslie  tormented  with 
witchcraft  and  diseis,  laid  on  him  be  ane  Westland  war* 
lack  when  he  wes  in  Dumfreis ;  quhilk  sciknes  aobetulk 
upoun  hir  sdff,  and  kepit  the  samyn  with  grit  groining 
and  torment  quhill  the  mome»  on  quhilk  tyme  thair  wea 
ane  grit  dyn  hard  in  the  hous ;  quhilk  sdknea  she  cmat 
off  hir  sdff  in  the  doiae,  to  the  effiBct  ane  catt  or  dsy 
mycht  half  gottin  the  samyn.**  A  oioailsr  eantrip 
played  by  Agnes  in  behalf  of  £ttfiime  Makealaane, 
is  accused  of  *'  consulting  and  adking  hdp  at  Anny 
Sampsoune,  ane  notorious  witdk,  for  rdief  of  hir  payne 
in  the  tyme  of  the  birth  of  hir  twa  sennes ;  *  *  the 
qjohilk  being  pniktedt  be  hir,  as  she  had  resaavit  the 
samin  free  lie  said  Annie,  and  informationn  of  the  ase 
thairof ;  hir  seiknes  wes  cassia  off  hir  unnaHurallie,  in  tba 
Urth  of  hir  first  sone  upoun  ane  dog;  quhilk  mnne 
away,  and  wes  never  sene  agane :  and  in  the  birth  of  hir 
last  sone  the  same^praktds  foirsaid  wes  uait,  and  hir  na- 
turall  and  idndlie  payne  unnaturallie  cassln  off  hir  upoun 
the  wantoune  catt  in  the  hous ;  quhilk  lykwyis  w«s  never 
sene  thaireftir."  She  was  one  of  the  party  which  con- 
vened, at  the  **  Brume-hoilUa ;  quhair,  with  Aebcrt 
Grdrson,  thdr  admeraU  and  maidw-msn,  thagr  paet  oum 
the  saa  in  riddillis  to  ane  sdiip»  quhair  thay  entsrit  watb 
the  De^ill  thair  maistsr  thaida;  quban  aftiv  thay  bad 
dttiii  and  drukkin,  thay  oaiet  owir  ane  bkek  dog,  that 
skippit  under  the  sdiip»  thay  having  thair  maiater  llie 
Deivill  thairin,  quha  drownit  the  scfaip  be  tumUing.** 

These  are  the  most  prominent  characters  among  the 
respectable  adherents  of  the  enemy.  It  is  not  worth 
wliile  taking  up  tlie  reader's  time  with  the  ndnkanie ; 
but  it  may  be  aa  weU  to  take  a  glimpns  at  thefap  mnatsr, 
Knd  the  nature  of  his  away,  over  theiBu 
Hie  is  doKcibfld  on  mtt  oocadtti  m*'wim  mddll  hiiib 
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with  MM  Unk  baird  1100014  out  like  ane  gettis 
sue  hie  ribbit  neise  ialland  doun  acharp  lyke 


tht  Mk  ef  AIM  halk ;  with  ane  laog  rompiJl ;  ded  in 


l!lak  tatle  goane ;  and  ane  erUl  faTOiit  MulI«bonnet 
•a  Ins  htfidi**  On  another  we  are  tald  that  he  was  ^*  cauld 
]f  k  jpce  i  hia  body  hard  lyk  ym ;  his  faee  terrible ;  his 
aaiw  lyk  the  bek  of  ane  egle ;  gret  boumyog  eyn  ;  bis 
bandk  and  ICKpa  wer  herry,  with  dawis  upoiin  his 
baadia  and  lieet  like  the  griffon ;  and  spak  with  a  how 
▼oiee."  He  aeema  to  have  been  a  striet  disciplinarian, 
ftr  poor  Gray  Meill  happening  once  to  make  a  remark 
whieb  d&d  not  ^cnae  him,  **  the  I>eTiU  gaiff  him  a  gret 
blaw."  Kcv«rthelea%  mutinies  were  not  unfreqnent  in 
tiie  eorpa.  Thtti:_<<  The  DenU  start  up  himedff  in 
the  pnlpit  lyke  ane  meUe  Uak  man,  and  callit  ererie  man 
bs  hta  nsBO,  and  ererie  ane  answerit,  *  Heir,  Mr.'  Ro- 
bert GrelKBOiine  being  namit,  thay  ran  all  hirdis-girdie, 
and  wer  nagrie ;  for  it  wes  promesit  that  he  should  be 
callit  Bo^  the  Ctenptrollar,  alias  Rob  the  Rowar,  for 
csproBsiag  of  his  name."  Again,  "  Agnes  Sampaoone 
^annrelii  bir  maistcr  the  Devill,  and  that  in  reapeet  she 
had  never  gottin  guid  of  him,  and  said  sche  wald  re- 
annee  him,  boti  did  it  nocht ;  and  he  promesit  to  hir  at 
that  time  that  nathing  ooold  go  againis  hir.** 

The  4tttiea  the  witches  were  expected  to  perform  were 
Biany  auad  labMBooB.  The  adTantages  conferred  upon  tibem 
iarctum  ireva  in  a  great  measure  illusory.  For  the  mode 
IB  whidi  they  paid  their  homage,  we  must  refer  our  read- 
en  to  Mr  Pitcaim ;  and  haying  prattled  of  these  matters 
1^  gfiLiaier  length  than  we  intended,  we  mnat  refer  them 
to  the  same  aoorce  Sar  soma  interesting  news  of  Fairy- 


OUervifiunu  an  the  Mural  Affair$  of  Ireland,  By  Jo- 
seph Lambert,  Eeif.  William  Curry,  Jun.  and  Co. 
Dublin.     1829. 

F&0H  Ae  fertmty  and  minute  ssbdlTision  of  its  soil, 
ttgeOMT  withthemildnese  of  itsdimate,  Irdand  is  almost 
eeldy  an  agricultural  ooutttry.  Comparativdy  little  pro- 
0rcas  has  IdtlMPto  been  made  in  manuftctures,  and  even 
ha  Toral  aeanamy  is  in  many  respects  defeetiTs.  The 
canae  e€  tMs  b  ehvious ;  for  upon  what  does  the  i^rieul- 
tand  ptsspirity  of  any  natlsn  depend  ?  Sneoem  eannat 
mrUitAy  he  expected  while  the  prindpal  proprieters  aiU 
mast  eannlnntly  fire  at  a  distance  from  their  estates.  Nor 
urn  the  pnctleal  husbandman  receive  sufficient  eneourage- 
it  meiely  tnrn  the  partial  endeaTOurs  of  a  tew  resi^ 
Were  the  baneful  practice  of  abeenteeifenn 
by  the  imposition  of  a  salutary  tax, — were  eren 
ane  half  ef  the  waste  hmds  reclaimed,  or  those  at  present 
cahivated  placed  under  an  unproved  mode  of  management, 
a  new  impetus  would  be  given  te  industry,  and  a  channd 
weald  be  epcoed  fbr  the  Influx  and  diffusion  of  capital. 
The  '■esna  ef  subsistence  would  then  prove  no  longer  in- 
adefuaie  to  tiM  maintenance  of  the  existing  population. 
With  tUa  improvemeni  in  their  eeonomic  oondMoUf  the 
hUk  peasantry  would  assume  a  higher  cast  of  character, 
and  tile  paiilical  atiength  ef  the  country  would  be  e»- 
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the  work  now  belbre  us  with  eonsi. 
It  has  bean  the  oldect  of  the  writer 
•  smaB  cnnipaasj  every  thing  that  can 
eawntiaHy  useful  ngavdiog  rural  affidrs.     He 
nvoMi  the  Aseusdon  of  tliese  plans  which  have 
Had  by  wild  and  visionary  theorists. 
ef  enr  antliMr  ara^  in  gensral,  founded  on 
by  hlauelf  during  his  residenoe  in  Ire- 
9mA  hie  csndnsiens,  on  this  aaeaimt,  become  im- 
Inrintsedndnghiasal^^eet,  he  oSsrs  seme  general 
Ing— on  the  profits  which  it  usually 
en  tfie  meduidical  amngemente  by  wUeh  it 
It  la  fhirly  adndttsd,  tfast  so  fir  ea 
y  in  pl»«ghtPf»  the  Soetch  «degr  a 


in  Scotland,  ploughing  may  oiken  be  aeoomplishsd  in  beU> 
ter  style  than  with  four  iMHTses  and  two  men  in  JEIngland. 
Our  author  aooordingly  acknowledges  it  would  be  highly 
desirable  if  the  Scotch  plough  were  universally  used  in 
Ireland;  though  a  somewhat  excusable  pngudioe  still 
prevails  in  favour  of  old  habits.  Oats  being  the  staple 
product  in  the  way  of  com,  Mr  Lambert  has  noticed  the 
moat  approved  process  for  its  culture.  We,  however,  sus- 
pect he  rather  exaggerates,  when  he  ssiniHii,  that  four- 
fifths  of  the  grain  grown  in  Ireland  are  exported,  although 
confessedly  there  is  always  a  sure  and  eteady  demand  for 
it  fium  the  English  and  Scotch  markets.  Likeegenuine 
Irishman,  oar  author  maintains  the  reputation  if  pota> 
toea  as  an  ameliorating  crop  of  the  first  order.  Indeed, 
ita  utility  to  Britain,  ea  well  as  to  the  Irish  ttienasdves, 
by  enabling  them  to  spare  so  much  com  to  the  &rmer« 
cannot  be  vrarrantably  disputed.  To  the  manner  in 
which  our  author  proposes  to  I'edaim  boga  and  wastea,  we 
can  see  no  posdble  objection.  He  does  not,  indeod,  agree 
with  certain  wiseacres,  whecalculate  on  taming  all  boga 
into  meadows ;  but  he  draws  the  distinction  with  great 
precidon,  between  the  different  descriptions  of  waste 
lands  which  would  be  likdy  to  remunerate  the  redaimer. 
As  another  dedrable  means  of  improving  the  fiuse  of  the 
country,  he  shows,  at  s<mie  length,  the  neeesdty  for 
planting.  Trees  are  the  most  beautifying  oii|{eots  in  na- 
ture ;  and,  while  they  render  the  dime  more  genial,  by 
affording  shdter  and  shade,  they  oondderably  augment 
the  value  of  landed  property,  llie  prsssnt  vdume  omu 
eludes  with  some  useful  lesaons  in  the  art  of  enumentnl 
gardening. 

While  our  author  deeenrea  credit  for  the  ddll  witb 
which  his  enquiry  has  been  conducted,  his  labours  will, 
at  the  same  time,  tend  to  impart  juster  notions  conccnu 
ing  a  country  from  which,  ea  Churohhill 


BvitoBfthsvc  dnwa  their  qwrt  with  no  Uad  vinr» 
Aad  Judged  the  lasay  by  toe  neest  lisv. 


ProiegiantismitsomnPrQtedion:  Seing  a  Sermon  Preach- 
ed tU  the  Epieeapal  Visitation  of  the  Riaht  Rev.  Daniel 
Sandford,  in  St  JohCe  Chapel,  Edviwrgk,  on  Wed^ 
needay,  June  17,  1829.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  More^ 
head,  D.D.  &c  &c.  Edinburgh.  CadeU  and  Co* 
1829. 

Wb  have  perused  this  Sermon  with  nndi  pBeasonii 
It  is  every  way  worthy  of  the  nniverssUy  respected  and 
able  Divine  by  whom  it  was  ddivered.  Hm  true  sphrit 
of  moderation  and  genuine  Christian  charity  pervadss  the 
whole.  Withoat  any  attempt  at  great  brilliancy  or  de* 
quence,  it  is  chsraeterined  by  the  dassical  degence  ef  its 
diction,  and  the  perfect  solidity  of  its  doctrines.  The  test 
is,  '*  Finally,  my  brethren,  be  strong  in  the  Lord,  and  in 
the  power  ef  Ids  adght  f*  and  Dr  Morehead,  in  a  forcB>le 
but  temperate  mannor,  shews  that  this  strength  is  maiailj 
te  be  acquhred, — lot,  by  the  cheriaUog  a  constant  and  un« 
abated  seal  for  divine  truth;  8d,  by  cuUivxting  sound  and 
extensive  learning;  and  dd,  by  enlightened  dutrity  to* 
wards  all  men.  Snrdy  thh  is  the  eonract  view  ef  the 
suljeet,  and  much  more  likdy  te  prodnee  benefidd  re- 
sults then  any  vident  dedamation  either  ^ro  or  con  a  perw 
tieular  denominatien  of  Cliristiatts.  We  wamdy  recom- 
mend this  seimen,  both  for  its  style  and  its  sentiments. 


The  Neio  French  Mamud,  and  TravdUr*e  Cbs^pombn. 
By  Gabrid  Surenne,  F.  A.&E.,  FVeneh  Teacher^ 
Edinbuigh.  Third  Edition,  revissd  and  onlai^ed* 
Edinburgh.     OUver  &  Boyd.     1869. 

Tbu  is  a  neat,  dever,  and  uselitil  little  work,  and  we 
do  not  wonder  that  it  has  gone  to  a  third  edition.  It 
cantdns,  among  other  tldngs,  an  intoeduetion  to  Fveneh 
pronunciation,  a  copAons  vocabukry,  a  sdectisn  of  phrases, 
a  sertoi  of  esnvevsatiena  (in  Prsoeh  wd  English)  on  n 
tanrtft  Ftais h|; Smt dMMBt foutas^  with  a  iusmlpttwi 
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of  the  public  buildings,  institutions,  curiosities,  manners, 
and  amusements  of  the  French  capital ;  together  with 
models  of  epistolary  correspondence,  and  directions  to 
travellers.  We  do  not  know  many  works  of  a  similar 
size  and  sort  that  we  would  sooner  recommend  to  persons 
about  to  i];take  a  tour  on  the  Continent. 
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DB  BUROO'S  BRIDK. 


By  Akxander  Sutherland,  Author  of*  Tales  of  a  Pilgrim.** 

And  this  tiho  wotld  eslk  flnnsy. 

*    Bvaov. 

Thkes  is  no  solitude  more  terrible  than  the  madman's 
eeU — ^no  sound  more  hideous  than  his  wild  impassioned 
cry.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  keep  the  Uood  from  curd- 
ling to  the  very  heart,  while  one  stands  between  the  four 
bare  walls  that  enclose  him.  The  miserable  pallet  on 
which  he  reclines — ^the  chill  sluggish  atmosphere  he 
breathes — ^the  perpetual  gloom  that  pervades  it,  relieved 
only  by  the  light  that  flashes  from  his  sleepless  eyes,  are 
sufficiently  repulsive  to  scare  even  affection's  self  away. 
How  many  of  the  world's  denizens  fancy  in  their  igno- 
rance that  they  nourish  love  stronger  than  death ;  that 
there  are  beings  in  existence  from  whom  even  this  most 
terrible  of  all  maladies  could  not  separate  them ;  but  how 
few,  how  very  few,  have  stood  the  ordeal,  and  repaired, 
day  after  day,  through  long  years  of  despondency,  on  a 
Thit  of  mercy  to  the  den  of  despair ! 

These,  or  something  like  these,  .were  the  thoughts  that 
occupied  me  as  I  passed  through  the  court-yard  of  the 
gaunt  and  spacious  structure  in  which  one  whom  I  had 
known  in  the  ei\)oyment  of  many  blessings — friends, 
riches,  talents,  and  beauty, — was  now  entombed,  for  what 
Is  the  cell  of  nuulness  but  a  living  grave,  possessing  all 
the  terrors,  without  the  tranquillity,  of  the  house  of 
death?  It  was  a  visit  that  had,  perhaps,  better  have 
been  left  unpaid — ^for  what  right  had  I,  who  ranked  not 
among  har  kindred,  to  look  upon  her  in  her  desolation  ? 
but  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  pass  the  building  for  the 
last  time  I  was  ever  likdy  to  pass  it,  without  turning  in, 
and  ascotaining  in  a  personal  interview  the  condition  of 
the  stricken  deer,  who  had  found  within  it  a  place  of  re- 
fuge. Besides,  I  had  in  these  days  rather  a  desire  to 
watch  the  aberrations  of  insanity,  and  note  the  various 
forms  in  miUch  it  developed  itself  according  to  the  state  of 
the  prostrated  mind,  and  the  nature  of  the  blow  that  had 
destroyed  it.  In  some  countries,  the  madman  is  reve- 
renced as  one  who  utters  the  behests  of  Heaven  ;  and  this 
is  not  to  be  marvelled  at,  when  we  consider  the  sublime 
thoughts  that  often  mingle  with  his  ravings,  and  the  al- 
most oracular  expression  they  sometimes  assume. 
.  I  found  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  interview  I 
solicited,  for  the  keeper  was  a  man  of  rigour  in  his  way ; 
but  at  length,  as  in  almost  every  case  of  the  kind,  a  bribe 
unlocked  the  grate.  As  be  led  the  way  along  a  sucoesdon 
of  dark  passages  to  the  lost  one's  apartment,  I  heard,  on 
each  side^  sounds  of  despair ;  for  every  door  we  passed — 
and  there  were  many  of  them — opened  into  a  cell  inhabited 
by  some  solitary  wretch.  From  one  came  deep  sighs, 
such  as  sanity,  even  in  the  extremity  of  suffering,  never 
gave  vent  to-^-from  another  groans — from  a  third  a  wild 
melancholy  song — and  frvm  others,  shrieks,  and  execra- 
tions, and  the  horrible  clank  of  chains.  In  each  door 
was  a  small  aperture  permitting  a  view  of  the  interior  of 
the  cell;  and  two  I  ventured  to  survey.  In  one,  I 
beheld  a  miserable  creature,  covered  with  rags — ^for  he 
would  permit  nothing  else  to  remain  on  his  shivering 
limbs— -stuck  up,  like  a  statue,  rigid  and  motionless,  in  a 
corner  of  the  dungeon.  In  the  other,  I  saw  only  a  hide- 
ous face,  which  almost  touched  mine  the  moment  I  put 
my  eye  to  the  aperture,  and  noade  me  start  back  in  dis- 
may. My  donation  had  made  the  menial  who  acted  as 
nay  conductor  talkative^  and  he  would  readily  have  &- 


voured  me  with  a  few  biographical  dcetches  of  suffering 
humanity,  but  I  did  not  incline  to  encouxage  him,  and  iv^e 
passed  silently  on. 

The  care  of  a  wealthy  and  once  admiring  kindred  liad 
purchased  for  the  unhappy  lady  whom  I  cune  to  visit  a 
greater  share  of  comfort  than  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of 
the  confirmed  bedlamite  ;  but  still  to  me,  who  had  aeen 
her  once  so  differently  situated,  her  apartment  looked  bare 
and  desolate.     It  chanced  to  be  one  of  ha*  tranquil  inter- 
vals, and  I  found  her  measuring,  with  slow,  firm  titeps 
the  limits  of  her  circumscribed  domain.     Except   that 
mental  suffering  had  set  its  ineffaceable  seal  on  her  fair 
brow,  she  was  little  changed  from  what  I  had  fonnerly 
known  her.     Her  form  was  still  faultless,  and  every  mo- 
tion into  which  it  fell  full  of  grace — her  daasically  shaped 
head  still  rose  in  swan^lllM  dignity — her  dark  eyes  shone 
with  a  brilliancy  I  had  never  seen  rivalled  even  in  the 
days  of  her  pride — and  her  lips,  though  slightly  com- 
pressed, as  if  she  were  occupied  with  bitter  thoughts,  still 
curled  in  all  the  plenitude  of  patrician  beauty.     The  last 
time  I  had  beheld  her,  she  had  moved  the  fairest  among 
the  gay  and  the  glorious ;  but,  even  in  that  bright  hour, 
when  all  wna  splendour  and  joy  ai'ound  her,  she  looked 
not  more  strictly  beautiful  than  when,  a  nund««mitten 
creature,  her  arms  folded  closely  over  her  lacerated  heart* 
she  stood  before  me  in  that  house  of  woe. 

I  was  prepared  to  find  that  she  had  forgotten  me,  for 
our  former  acquaintance  had  been  brief;  and,  therefore, 
felt  no  surprise  when,  after  a  short  and  rather  steru  sur- 
vey, during  which  she  had  paused  in  her  walk,  she  turned 
avray  with  some  stateliuess,  and  silently  resumed  it.  For 
a  few  moments,  I  could  not  divest  myself  of  the  restraint 
which  her  noble  presence  inspired  ;  and,  while  I  yet  hesi- 
tated to  address  her,  she  suddenly  turned  round*  and  plant- 
ed herself  before  me. 

'*  Are  you  a  friend  or  an  enemy  ?**  said  she  abruptly. 

*'  A  friend,  lady,"  1  answei'ed ;  "  at  least  you  once 
deigned  to  bestow  that  title  on  me.** 

*'  Then  prove  it,  and  take  me  hence,**  was  her  r^oinder. 
*'  This  is  no  home  for  the  heiress  of  Louvaine, — the  grim, 
horrible  fiices  that  inhabit  it  are  not  the  society  to  which 
she  has  been  accustomed — ^the  jabberiags  that  pervade  it 
through  the  day,  and  the  shrieks  that  fill  it  in  the  night, 
are  not  the  sounds  that  should  soothe  the  ear  of  a  high- 
bom  lady.  Take  me  hence,  stranger,  if  yon  are,  as  yon 
say,  a  friend — take  me  back  to  the  wild  woods  of  my  in- 
fiuicy — ^to  the  roof  where  no  vile  menial  dare  insult,  with 
his  arrogance,  the  daughter  of  its  master.** 

I  shook  my  head,  for  I  knew  not  how  to  reply. 

"  I  see  how  it  is,**  said  she  bitterly ;  **  all  mankind  are 
alike — the  wretched  have  no  friends.  When  I  was  happy, 
how  they  crowded  round  me  !  but  now  they  are  all  bu- 
ried in  the  same  boundless  grave — the  wide  weltering 
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'*  Nay,  lady,**  sdd  I,  ''  there  are  still  many  to  whom 
your  happiness  is  dear ;  and  to  me,  the  friend  of  Eustace 
de  Burgh,  it  can  never  be  otherwise.** 

**  De  Burgh  !**  she  aknost  shrieked,  while  her  whole 
frame  quivered  lilce  an  aspen,  and  she  struggled  to  re- 
lieve bar  liands  from  the  confinement,  in  which,  I  ob- 
served with  sorrow,  it  had  been  necessary  to  place  them. 
"  De  Burgh !  My  Eustace ! — Mliat  know  you,  stranger, 
of  my  lost  lover?  But,  stay — I  remember-^ You  are 
the  companion  of  his  wanderings ;  the  friend  whom  he 
had  tried  long,  long  before  be  knew  his  Edith,  and  whose 
kind  blessing  followed  us  when  we  fied  together  from  the 
cruel  and  the  oold»  who  sought  to  eeparate  ns  in  our  na- 
tive land.  Have  you  oome  to  require  hb  bloody  oorse 
at  my  hands?  Do  you  think,  pale  stranger,  that  my 
young  herp  would  have  left  my  side,  if  the  grave — the 
same  grave  that  yawns  for  these  weariful  limbs-~had  not 
closed  over  him?  Your  eyes  tell  me  that  yon  think  I 
led  him  to  his  death,  and  perhaps  you  are  right,  though, 
bdieve  me,  it  was  dire  mischance  alone  that  struck  him 
down  into  the  sea.    listeo :  It  it  right  that  the  memery 
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of  4Be  »  brave  and  kind  iliould  not  perish  with  this  frail 
spirit  Friend — De  Burgo*s  friend — ^for  eren  in  my  de- 
•olniao  I  lore  to  give  him  the  chivalric  name  of  his  knight- 
ly nee— I  will  tell  yon  how  he  died.** 

Tbot^li  the  oatastrophe  to  which  she  referred  was  not 
noloioim  to  me,  I  coold  not  hring  myself  to  dedine  lis- 
tninf  to  the  redtal  of  it  fWmi  her  own  mouth  ;  and,  with 
tb  fifuratire  eloquence  of  insanity,  she  proceeded : 

"  We  were  wedded — wedded,  as  you  know,  in  defiance 
«f  all  tilist  the  worldly  and  the  wise  could  say  against  it. 
H«  had  selected  me  iVom  ten  thousand,  who  would  hare 
Wn  prrad  to  become  hb  bride ;  and  for  him  I  left  my 
aneestnl  home,  and  a  happier  home  the  wide  world  con- 
tained not  Mf  fiither  looked  sternly,  and  spoke  as  he 
koked, — and  my  mother — ^my  nerer-changing  mother, 
wept  fondly  on  my  bosom ;  but  neither  harsh  words,  nor 
paide  tears,  had  power  to  win  back  my  devoted  heart. 
^Iiat  mked  it  to  me,  richly  dowered  as  they  told  me  I 
was  Iwni  to  be,  that  he  had  little  but  a  proud  name,  and 
a  wldJer'g  fortune  ?  Had  the  wealth  of  the  world  been 
mine,  I  would  have  strewn  it  at  his  feet ;  for  of  what 
nine  are  rtehes  and  honours,  when  the  heart  is  blighted, 
ini  tfaoae  with  whom  we  wished  to  share  them  are  torn 
iway  ?  We  fled,  as  I  have  told  you,  far  over  the  waters. 
De  Burgh's  duty  called  him  to  the  sunny  islands  of  the 
Adriade ;  liis  gallant  companions  in  arms  garrisoned  stout 
C4irftt ;  and  among  the  bright  groves  of  that  storied  isle, 
vith  the  snow-tipped  pinnacles  of  the  land  of  deathless 
'ttds  to  gaae  on,  he  assured  me  time  would  roU  over  us 
as  h  rolls  over  the  blest  in  heaven,  if  there  be  time  beyond 
tk  gnrve.  How  gaily  bounded  the  gallant  d^p  that  car- 
rifd  OS  away  over  the  sea  f  How  radiantly  hung  the  sun 
« the  rfm  of  the  hroad  Atlantic,  on  the  evening  that  I 
^Id,  with  saddened  heart — for  my  mother's  sigh  fol- 
Wd  nc  on  tlie  breeze, — ^the  diflb  of  my  native  land 
vuBh  behind  us.  Had  not  the  glances  of  De  Burgh 
l«n  fastened  on  me — ^had  not  his  vdee,  and  for  a  war- 
nn's  H  was  the  gentlest  of  all  rolces — ^whispered  hope 
*b4J07~I  imow  not  but  I  might  have  chidden  the  very 
pif  that  sent  our  ship  like  a  bird  into  the  solitudes  of  the 
^coa.  I  liave  heard  men  speak  of  the  loneliness  of  the 
pi&lesB  main.  I  have  heard  them  say  that  the  desert 
it^Bscureely  leas  heart-wear3ring  and  monotonous.  It 
^  he  so — for  the  only  desert  of  which  I  liave  a  know- 
^^  b  the  arid  one  of  my  own  breast — ^but  willingly 
^^cohi  I  live  for  ever  In  such  a  desert  as  was  the  deck  of 
^  ittiall  ship  to  me.  True,  the  illimitable  waters  were 
^'"nid  lis — ^tnie,  a  frail  plank  alone  separated  us  fhmi  the 
Fo^Kind  abyss  that  has  swallowed  up  so  many  proud 
*np*i(9— tree,  the  mischance  of  a  moment  might  have 
<«t  m  helpless  into  the  bosom  of  the  waves  ;  but  what 
^*^  I  for  jeopardy,  when  he  whom  I  adored  so  dearly, 
*^  hf  me  ready,  if  fate  so  willed  it,  to  perish  on  the 
■»»  billow !  De  Burgh*s  friend — ^yon  have  sat  by  the 
H°)«  watdi-fire— slept  in  the  same  tent.  You  have  lis- 
*^  to  the  wild  and  perilous  tales  that  he  loved  to  tell, 
ud  lympBtiiixed  in  the  solemn  thoughts — ^pnre  and  ex- 
*^  as  the  philosophy  of  angels— that  his  spirit  breath- 
^  To  70Q,  therefon,  I  need  say  no  more  of  these  hal- 
^n  hours.  A  storm  came  on.  Thto  sea  was  tossed  into 
°^ty  waves,  and  our  ship  groaned  in  every  timber  as 
^  «nnmfld  them.  I  was  told  that  there  was  danger, 
"» l>e  Btugh*s  arm  begirt  me — ^hls  bright  fiice  vras  turn- 
^  oaUeachhigly  to  the  surge—and  was  it  for  me_like 
™^the  descendant  of  a  warrior-race— to  permit  fear 
to  onoerre  my  heart  ?  Three  terrible  days  we  tendered 
'^'BQst  helmless  over  the  waters — on  the  fourth  morning 
^  green  headUndsof  Portugal  rose  in  the  orient,  but  the 
^P^  still  raged  in  all  its  fury,  and  the  mariners  pre- 
*>p4  that  we  should  only  reach  tlie  shore  to  find  our 
P*^«^  We  stood  for  the  Tagus,  shattered  and  despairing 
^^  with  the  even-tide,  in  storm  and  darlcness,  tiled  to 
"o^that  far-famed  river.  What  recks  it  to  me  that  a 
^^  espial  is  mfarrored  on  its  boaoniy-or  that  its  waters 
■^OTergaDdsofgold?    Is  the  tumult  of  that  terrible 


night,  De  Burgh  and  myself  stood  side  by  side  upon  the 
deck,  our  hands  clasped,  our  hearts  devoted,  watching  for 
the  wave  that  was  to  engulph  us.  By  the  dim  phospho- 
rescent flashing  of  the  sea  I  saw  a  huge  ship  rushing 
down  on  us  with  the  swiftness  of  a  whirlwind.  Tempest- 
tost  like  our  own,  but  contemning  the  elemental  strife^ 
she  bore  bravely  over  the  swell  with  her  every  sail  set, 
while  we  scarcely  dared  to  unfurl  a  yard  of  canvass  on  our 
quivering  masts.  Our  crew  gave  but  one  terrified  shoot  to 
warn  the  stranger  of  our  danger.  In  the  next  instant, 
flung  onward  by  wind  and  billow,  she  was  on  board 
of  us,  and  the  crack  of  doom  followed.  I  dung  to  De 
Burgh — ^not  to  save  my  own  life,  for  that  was  valueless-^ 
but  to  sliield  his,  which  was  so  immeasurably  dear ;  but 
in  an  instant  of  time,  even  while  I  looked  into  his  beau- 
tiful eyes,  and  drank  in  the  words  of  courage  that  his 
brave  heart  uttered,  an  unseen  power  dashed  him  fhr  Ihmi 
my  embrace.  What  mysterious  bolt  had  stricken  him  I 
imow  not,  hut  it  hurled  us  many  yards  asunder ;  and 
when  I  tried  again  to  enclasp  him  he  was  floating  lifeless 
on  the  waves.  How  I  was  saved  it  matters  not — better 
hr  that  the  charitable  hands  that  succoured  me  had  left 
me  to  share  his  grave.  His  body,  they  told  me,  was  never 
recovered  from  the  deep.  Mine,  as  you  see,  vras  hrought 
here,  but  my  heart  is  with  him  in  the  waters." 

Her  tale  of  sorrow  was  told.  I  cared  not  to  probe 
further  so  immedicable  a  wound;  and  with  a  mental 
imploration  that  peace  might  descend  on  her  broken  spirit, 
I  departed.  The  sad  exclamation,  *'  De  Burgh's  friend, 
take  me  hence  !**  pursued  me  to  the  outermost  gato  of  the 
building  ;  and  though  I  had  left  the  lorn  one  without  be- 
ing able  to  utter  a  word  of  consolation,  I  did  not  forget  her 
adjuration.  Men  called  her  mad,  but  there  was  a  method 
in  her  madness  that  held  out  a  hope  that  in  a  IdndQer  re- 
treat her  stricken  mind  would  regain  at  least  a  portion  of 
tranquillity,  though  it  might  never  thoroughly  recover  the 
shoclc  it  had  sustained.  It  is  unnecessary  to  detidl  the 
means  hy  which,  despite  the  fiy>wns  that  awaited  me,  as 
the  friend  of  one  whose  memory  they  held  sinister,  I  won 
on  her  natural  guardians  to  remove  her  from  the  thraldom 
in  which  she  was  so  obviously  drooping  down  into  hope-i 
less  despair.  But  alas !  the  resolution  to  restore  her  to 
comparative  liberty  was  taken  too  late.  Her  devoted 
heart,  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  that  indestructible  attach- 
ment, which  had  been  her  bane,  had  broken  before  the 
messenger  of  mercy  reached  her  prison,  and  he  found  her 
at  peace.  Her  dust  rests  in  the  mausoleum  of  her  kin- 
dred, which  has  since  opened  to  receive  the  last  of  her  race ; 
and  her  memory,  noble  and  beautiful  as  she  vras,  has 
passed  from  her  native  haUs  for  ever. 


BILL  FOR  TBB  SUPPRESSION  OF  PUPPTI81L 

(Communicated  hy  a  Member  of  Ms  Majesty**  Privy 

Council) 

**  Ttie  Romans  grew  extremdy  expensive  sad  foppish ;  so  that 
'  tbo  Emperor  Aorellan  forbid  men  that  variety  of  eolottrs  oa 
Iheir  shoes,  allowing  it  still  to  women." 

Abbdtbicot. 

Wx  consider  ourselves  fortunate  In  bdng  able  to  lay 
before  our  readers  some  account  of  the  provisions  of  this 
important  bill,  which  will  certainly  receive  the  early  dis- 
cussion of  Pbrliament  next  Session.  The  preamble  sets 
forth  that,  *'  Whereas,  the  detrimental  and  injurious 
practices  of  Puppyism  within  the  cities  of  London,  Dub- 
lin, Edinburgh,  and  other  parts  of  his  Majesty's  domi- 
nions, have  increased,  are  indreasing,  and  ought  to  be  di- 
minished, be  it  enacted,**  &c  Of  the  enacting  clauses, 
the  following  are  the  chief : 

I.  This  clause  recites  a  great  many  acts  regarding 
Puppyism,  some  of  which  are  to  be  replied,  others  oou- 
firmed. 

II.  The  recital  of  this  clause  is,  that  it  has  become  a 
common  practice  for  puppies  to  walk  about  the  streets 
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■mohing  cigan»  to  the  gnU  diwomfiDrt  and  annoyanoe  of 
the  liegM ;  and  it  is  made  UiwfiU  for  the  police,  or  any 
magiatrate  or  justice,  summarily  to  apprehend  the  offend- 
er, to  confiscate  his  dgar,  and  confine  him  in  any  of  the 
common  sewers  of  the  city,  for  any  period  not  exceeding 
twelve  hoars. 

III.  *'  Whereas  it  has  become  a  common  pnctioe  for 
persons  haying,  or  imagining  themselTes  to  liaTe,  hand- 
aome  throats,  wilfully,  ftHoniously,  and  puppjrishly,  to  walk 
or  promenade  about  the  public  streets,  with  their  shirt- 
edlan  turned  orer,  and  a  piece  of  blade  ribbon  tied  about 
their  necks,  instead  of  a  cniTat,  Be  it  enacted  by  the  au- 
thority aforenldt  that  all  soch  pcnona  shall,  and  may  be 
■unmarily  apprehended  as  aforesaid;  and,  apon  con- 
Tiction  of  the  said  piqvpjrirai,  shall  hare  a  mustard  or 
other  blister  applied  roond  their  said  throat%  there  to  re- 
vain  mitil  removed  in  coarse  of  law.** 

IV.  This  chuise  imposes  heavy  penalties  i^on  per- 
tooi  wearing  a  supw flulty  of  chains  and  riblxms  across 
their  breasts,  and  interlaced  through  the  button-hoks  of 
their  vests,  nCder  the  &lse  pretence  of  having  valuable 
watches,  quiazing-glasses,  &c. ;  on  persons  riding  hoTMs 
eir  driving  gigs  about  town,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  dis- 
pfaiy  ;  and  on  persons  wearing  false  collars,  riding-shirts, 
or  false  wrist-boads.  This  last  dass  of  oifenders  are  to 
he  given  over  to  the  washerwomen.  It  is  understood, 
however,  that  this  provision  met  with  much  opposition 
Ihim  Mr  Hume  in  the  Committee  which  prepared  tlie 
hill,  on  financial  gnunds. 

V.  "  Whenas  persons  with  two  left  legs,  without  calves, 
or  without  thighs,  or  having  thick  knees  and  ancles,  fdo- 
Bioualy  and  puppyiahly  appear  at  private  parties  in  tight 
pontalooos.  Be  h  enacted,  that  any  person  convicted  of 
aald  offence  in  manner  foresaid,  shall  be  ordained  to  ap- 
pesr  in  pablie  for  three  weeks,  in  the  Highland  garment, 
called  a  kilt,  or  philabeg ;  and  that  the  said  tight  panta- 
loons shall  be  fbrielted,  one-half  to  the  common  good  of 
the  dty,  and  the  other  to  the  lady  or  gentleman  who  shall 
have  given  the  infonaatldn." 

VI.  "  Whenas  many  penona,  not  baUl,  who  have  grey 
or  rod  hair,  or  for  ne  other  cause  thasi  the  pure  spirit  of 
pnppyim,  do  cause  their  natural  hair  to  be  cut  or  diaven 
•IF,  and  cover  thefar  heads  with  wigs,  wilfnUy,  puppyish- 
ly,  and  fhntastlcally.  Be  it  enacted,  that  all  such  persons, 
on  conviction,  shall  foifdt  said  wigs  to  the  worshipful 
wdetles  of  pouhcrers  In  London,  Dublin,  or  Edinburgh, 
to  be  by  than  apfdied  In  the  production  of  chickens  from 
egga ;  «id  shall  be  sentenced  to  appear  at  all  public  places 
with  Wdah  wigs,  of  not  above  one  shilling  value,  until 
thdr  natural  hair  be  again  fcdly  grown.** 

VII.  This  clause  relates  to  the  puppy ish,  macaroni- 
cal,  and  Aotr-etlcal  practice  of  persons  not  in  his  majes- 
ty's service,  and  not  foreigners,  wearing  moustaches  and 
whiskers  of  excessive  size.  The  whole  of  the  whiskers 
and  moostai^es  are  ordained  to  be  summarily  cut  off,  and 
the  product  given  to  the  Edinburgh  Infirmary,  or  Guy*s 
Hoqdtal,  for  stufiing  uattraeses  fbr  tiie  nse  of  dto  pa- 
tients. 

VIII.  ''  And  whereas  many  persons  altogether  desti- 
tute of  genius  or  intellect,  set  up  for  wits,  and  do  in  pri- 
vate parties  wilfully,  pnppyishly,  and  fdonioudy  criUciae 
the  theatrieds  of  the  day,  the  new  novds,  the  dioramas, 

other  matters  of  IHeratme  and  art,  which  critlcisnis 
ehteflypurieined  firom  die  Niw  MomLv  Maoaxiivb, 
and  EimrauaoK  LmaAar  Jovkhal,  or  other  eminent 
periodlcds.  Be  it  enacted,  that  sueh  persons,  upon  con- 
vietion,  shall  be  liable  to  all  the  pendties  provided  by 
otatnte  in  the  case  of  common  swearing,  one  moiety  of 
audi  penalties  to  go  to  the  informer,  and  the  other  to  be 
paid  over  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  National  Debt,  to 
he  by  them  applied  in  extinction  of  mid  debt.** 

IX.  <<  Be  it  farther  enacted  and  dedared,  that  H  ahaU 
and  may  be  lawful,  along  with  any  of  the  above  mentlon- 
«d  otfonces^  to  charge  the  aggruvation  oi  being  habit  and 
vspwte  a  |Nipp7f  which  oharge.  shall  only  be  ttiiM«  by  a 


special  jury  oondsting  of  methodists  or  quaken,  or  both  ; 
and  the  offender  upon  conviction  of  the  offience  charged, 
and  of  the  aggravation  of  being  habit  and  repute  n  puppy, 
shall  be  banidied,  if  in  London,  from  the  West  md  of  the 
Town,  from  the   Parks,   Theatres,  and   Opcm-honoes, 
Ball-rooms,  and  all  fiishionable  places ;  and  if  in  £din-< 
burgh,  from  Princes*  Street,  GeoiKe  Street,  QiiiBea  Street, 
Heriot  Row,  Great  King  Street,  and  the  whole  of  tlio 
West  End ;  from  the  Pk-ince's  Street,  Queen  Street,  and 
other  Gardens ;  f^om  the  boxes  of  the  Tlieatiy  ;  axtd  from 
Concerts,  Balls,  and  even  Public  Dinners ;  sud^  laoiah- 
ment  to  endure  for  the  space  of  three^  and  not  exceeding 
six  wedcs ;  and  if  the  offender  shall  appear  in  any  pro- 
hibited place  within  the  said  time,  it  shall  and  may  be 
lawful  to  quiz,  show  up,  and  annoy  the  said  offBodcr,  and 
to  cut  him  by  means  of  the  cut  direct,  or  in  any  other 
manner,  in  which  cutting  is,  or  lawfully  may  he  fnac- 
tised ;  and  upon  second  conviction  of  tlds  oflfcsice  the  ol^ 
fender  shall  be  sdemnly  dedared  an  hrrwIaimaWe  pappy, 
be  branded  on  the  little  finger  with  the  lotto-  P.,  and  be 
banished  to  Leeds,  Manchester,  or  Port  Glasgow,  as  the 
case  may  be,  for  the  full  space  of  hie  natural  lifo  ;  hat  re- 
senring  power  to  the  said  offender  to  enter  any  regiment 
of  cavalry  or  foot-guards,  in  his  Mi\{esty*s  service." 

X.  By  this  section  it  is  provided  and  declared,  that 
the  privilege  of  privatdy  spending  any  number  of  houn 
daily  at  the  mirror  is  reserved  entire  as  it  formei'ly  stood  ^ 
and  that  puppies  of  sixty,  or  upwards,  are  not  to  he  af- 
fected by  the  statute,  they  being  considered  incorrigible  ; 
but  they  are  to  pay  a  capitation  tax  of  five  guineas  yearly. 

XI.  At  present  there  is  no  eleventh  douse  to  the  bill ; 
but  it  is  sdd  to  be  the  intention  of  government  to  intro- 
duce here  an  enactment  that  the  ladles*  stesves  ahall  not 
be  made  larger  than  wooU  contain  dieir  wltole  body. 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  this  important  bill*  vriiich,  in 
all  probability,  will  finally  determine  the  contcat  thAt,  for 
centuries,  has  distracted  this  conntry,  between  tlw  poppies 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  plain  men,  or,  as  the  former 
have  denominated  them,  the  fiats  and  qwirsfs^  on  the  other. 
In  Lord  Castlereagh's  time,  the  puppies  had  friends  in 
the  ministry ;  but  it  is  bdieved  Uiat  a  united  anti-puppy 
administration  is  at  length  at  the  helm.  The  necessity 
for  some  such  measure  having  become  obvious  and  urgent, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  said  to  be  resolved  on  carrying 
it  through  at  all  hazards ;  but  it  cannot  be  disguised  that 
a  meet  vident  contest  will  take  place  on  the  occasion. 
Even  in  Edinburgh,  a  puppy  association  has  been  formed, 
comprising,  report  says,  doctors,  eminent  lawyers,  judges, 
and  even  clergymen.  Their  great  hope  is  to  bdag  over 
the  whole  female  sex  to  thdr  dde,  and  thus  foment  a  do- 
mestic rebellion  ;  for  which  end,  they  have  engaged  tlis 
assistance  of  all  the  dancing  masters ;  and  regular  meet- 
ings are  hdd  for  practising  postures,  the  use  of  canes, 
fans,  vinaigrettes,  Ibc.  FVmn  the  number  of  horaea  in  tlis 
possession  of  the.papples,  it  ia  believed  they  are  to  orga- 
nise a  body  of  cavalry ;  and  aome  alannista  report  that 
thdr  cnrrides,  bqggics^  and  jaales,  sie  to  be  converted  into 
armed  chariots^  after  the  andent  Scythian  fodiion.  Vio- 
lent debates  upon  the  question  have  occurred  in  the  Six 
Feet  Club ;  and  it  is  rumoured — but  we  hope  inoomctly 
— that  this  body  will  uhimatdy  Join  the  popples.  Peti- 
tions fWm  the  restaurateurs,  friseurs,  perrHqUiera,  tailor^ 
and  men-mllllners,  are  in  preparation.  It  Is  sidd  that  a 
warm  feeling  in  thdr  favour  prevails  in  France,  and  that 
assistance  is  even  expected  from  that  quarter.  But  the 
most  serious  difficulty  is  to'  be  expected  in  the  army,  whoa 
the  pappy  foction  have  many  friends  and  alliea.  With  a 
premier  like  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  hotrever,  there  is 
every  reason  to  belfeve,  that  the  measure  will  be  carried ; 
and  we  cannot  help  calling  upon  every  true  and  loyd  sub- 
ject to  rally  round  the  King  and  Censtltulloii  at  a  orida 
80  important* 
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ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


TO  EOSHIA  IN  ABSENCB, 
ByBtmy  O.  BdL 

t  TIT,  dear  lore,  to  Iwaldi  thooglity 

I  mlagle  with  the  g»yt— 
Bat  ah !  my  smflet  «re  flMting  thingt 

Vluo  thod  art  tw  away : 
Hmtc  h  a  ndnen  at  my  heart 

TVhieh,  ever  and  anon, 
ReealU  me  to  the  thrillini^  truth 

That  I  am  left  alone. 

Tk»  kik  cmwd-*-dMy  IciMiv  sot  thia ; 

IheyeannoiiM  with  me, 
Aad  mannd  thai  I  east  a  gloom 

Upea  their  reckkaa  flee  ;<^ 
I  ctfe  not ;  for  I  Tsdue  more 

Que  feotle  look  of  thine, 
Than  all  the  hNid  and  ready  pralso 

I  eoald  oo  aoon  make  mincu 

Nor  do  I  seek  to  hide  the  caiue 

ThAt  chille  my  spirit's  flow ; 
It  k  my  ptride  to  own  that  thou 

Rul'st  o*er  my  joy  and  woe  : 
IWe  is  no  Joy  thou  couldst  not  gire^ 

No  woe  thou  couldst  not  cure ; — 
1  flatter  not ;  stiich  incense  mocks 

A  heart  whose  thoughts  are  pure. 

And  if  in  peuaiwe  mood  I  seek 

To  wtave  ■  iMieiy  lay, 
Ak!  dearest,  tarn  hecanse  my  soul 

It  wandaing^  finr  away  ;*>• 
h  is  bewQae  my  gentle  lute^ 

By  poasy^  sweet  apeU, 
SMfearea  tbae  to  my  sight,  and  ateiM 

To  wUqper  tiiy  livowelL 

And  many  a  bygone  hour  recurs 

Of  happiness  too  brief ; 
And  many  a  bliss,  that,  being  flown. 

It  like  a  soaen*d  grief : 
*TU  ever  thus, — ^*tia  erer  thus,   ■ 

The  joy  that  knows  no  sorrow,-— 
The  sparkling  joy — all  light  to-day-^ 

Ii  fun  of  tears  to-morrow. 


Ah!  life  of  mine !  thon  too  art 

Than  too  doot  think  of  me^ — 
Thov  too  dost  woo  the  gentle  ^ell 

Of  song  and  poesy ; — 
I  know  thy  thoughts,  like  mine,  dev  Ivf, 

^nm  those  around  thee  stray ; 
Alas!  tis  but  our  thoughta  tliat  meet, 

For  tha«  art  fiv  away  1 


SONNBT. 

Written  at  Sea,  on  leaving  die  Coast  of- 


Bmuii  U  the  firm  chain  that  bound  my  bark 

To  thee  and  thy  wild  melancholy  strand  ; 
AoloBjer  soars  my  spirit  like  the  lark. 

As  the  winds  wafk  me  to  a  lovelier  land ! 
^^^  &ir  that  land,  wherever  my  footsteps  roam.— 

^7  ulTaD  Tees,  or  Greta*s  giant  oaks, 
Xrt  LI?^  Wharfe,  or  Wye's  romantic  rocks — 
^  hope  for  me  it  holds, — nor  heart, — ^nor  home,— > 
^*J*  *•  greet  me, — nor  loved  lip  to  press, — 
^  gw'roos  soul  to  share  my  good  or  iU,-^ 
«« tender  Toiee  to  gently  blame  or  bless ; — 
^fteolute  Patukcs  proudly  lingns  still, 
JT^  ^fmmm'*  qoiVrfaig  polao  may  wake  no  mora  ;^— 
^«ii  &re  thee  w«U!  mydark  flito'a  typa    tiwi  deoert 


O.  H.  G. 


■BBS 


SCOTCH  AMD  BM6LI»H  BONeS  PRIMCBIVUilK 

Scots  wra  has,  fte. 

GniaaiBKS  d*£coaae,  vous  rangeant^ 
Pour  chasser  ce  cruel  tyTan,-^ 
BlenTcnus  au  lit  aangiant, 

Ou  ii  la  Gonqa^ ! 
Le  temps  a*approche  avec  instance ; 
IjO  oombat  presse  en  front  immense ; 
IjO  fier  Edouard,  par  sa  puissance^ 

Totts  nos  fin  q»prete  I 

Qui  n'eat  q[ne  trmitre  vil  an  Ibnd  ? 
Qui  pan*  BMViir  en  baa  poltroa? 
Qui  d*an  esckre  vent  la  nom.?-^ 

Va  et  saova4oi ! 
Qnl  ponr  I'  Eeosoe,  tant  aimde^ 
Tin,  O  Libert^  ton  6p^— 
Libre  en  vie  on  en  mort  oacrc^i> 

Qtt*!!  mandio  areo  moi  I 

Juropa    par  resdavage  amer,— 
Par  DOS  enfians  11^  au  fer,— 
Vidbr  plttt6t  tout  sang  si  cher. 

Que  d'  £tre  plus  esdavea ! 
Au  has  le  vil  usurpateur  !— 
Que  tout  coup  dont  un  tyran  meurt, 
Soit  de  la  JUbert^  vengeur ! 

Vainoons— mouranw    m  hraTca  I 

raOM  THZK,  XLISA,  X  MUST  OO* 

Js  pan  de  toi,  O  mon  Elise^ 

Etdupayssieher; 
BIent5t  entre  noos  est  mise 

L*impitoyable  mer ! 

Mais  I'oc^  grondant  barbare 

Entre  m'amour  et  moi,— 
Jamais,  jamai%  U  ne  s^pare 

Mon  coBur  oonstant  de  toi  2 

Adieu,  adieu,  Elise  chdre, 

Comhle  de  mas  soohaita ! 
J'emsnda  la  toIz  du  sort  s^di%-« 

Nous  partons  poor  Jamais  I 

Mais  le  soupir  en  mort  va!nca,-« 

Le  dernier  de  mon  coBury-« 
.Sera,  Eliae,  un  vrai  tribut 

A  toi,—  i^  mon  malheur! 

LoauA* 


*^i«Kl««ftm. 


LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIET1C8. 

Wx  learn  that  the  m&terialt  for  the  Life  of  Bynm  liave  hicresicd 
lo  much  upon  Mr  Moore'i  hao'^g,  that  he  propoeee  exteo'^ing  the 
work  to  two  Tolamet  quarto  instead  of  ono,  as  was  orlghially  ltt« 
tcndeda 

The  Recoid  OommiisloQ  Is  at  present  eofnged  la  aiiaugina^  ftom 
the  Pailiaaisntary  Papcfs,  materials  for  a  History  of  Brttaia,  ftom 
the  eazlieit  period  to  the  Aoeowion  of  Heory  VilL  The  first  poiw 
tioD,  fssohlng  to  Um  year  1066,  will  make  five  volumes.  Two  of 
these  are  ready  for  preu  immediately ;  the  priotlng  and  paper  fin  an 
edition  in  foUo,  of  760  oopiei,  the  number  at  present  ordered  by  tho 
t>oard,  will  cost  about  £1350  per  volume;  on  the  iuppoiltion  that 
each  volume  will  contain  1000  pagei,  the  work.  It  ii  ocnoelved,  oan< 
not  be  contained  in  less  than  firom  ft)  to  95  volumes. 

It  is  now  understood  that  Mr  Macvey  Napier  sueoesds  Mr  Jefllwy 
(who  wss  unanimously  eleetsd  Dean,  by  the  Psenlty  of  Advoests% 
on  Wednesday  last.)  as  Cdllnr  of  the  Edtaburgh  Review.— Tho 
eopyriffht  of  the  London  Magasine  has  besn  bought  by  the  propria^ 
tors  of  the  New  Monthly,  In  which  the  former  is  henceforth  to  ba 
inoorpofsted. 

The  Ufe  of  Dr  Richard  Bentley,  by  Dr  Monlc,  Dean  of  Peterbo- 
rough, is  in  preparation,  and  is  said  to  contain  much  literary  Infbr- 
matlon,  eoHected  from  original  soorees,  so  as  lo  fbm  a  talMory  of 
the  Votversity  of  Cambridge  for  a  period  of  Arty  yean. 

The  eleventh  volume  of  tho  Works  of  Lord  Baeon«  odHed  by  Mir 
Baail  Montagu,  Is  on  the  eve  of  pabHestloo. 

Mr  Sotheby,  the  elepnt  transistor  of  Wielsudli  Obsioa,  is  at  |M0- 
■ant  engsged  with  a  translation  of  Horner^  Ihad.  At  the  last  meet- 
log  of  the  Royal  Society  at  Llterstnre,  he  lead  a  pocttott  of  It^  ^hMh 
ifasztcdred  wfttunudiapplraia 
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W«  vndcntand  that  Umn  Blafckic^  Fnllarton*  dt  Co.  of  Olaifow. 
will  publish  next  week,  the  Second  Series  of  the  Cesqnet  of  Literary 
Ocnis,  In  two  toIs.  ISmo.  It  wilt  consist  of  upwards  of  thre^  hundred 
and  sixty  artidBi,  dnbradng  extracts  ttaai  many  old  writers,  and 
fhmi  books  not  generally  to  be  met  with,  as  well  as  copious  aud  hi- 
fherto  unappropriated  specimens  (roca.  the  works  of  the  best  NotcI- 
ists.  Essayists,  and  Poets  of  the  present  day«  and  will  be  illustrated 
by  eight  fine  engravings. 

Nnw  Scots  M  aoaxink.— We  observe  that  the  first  volume  of  thb 
■pirited  and  useftil  periodical  is  now  completed.  I'^rom  the  approved 
talents  of  its  Editor,  and  the  highly  respectable  manner  in  which  he 
conducts  the  work,  we  should  suppose  that  its  success  will  )»e  ulti* 
mately  commensurate  with  its  deserts.  It  has  our  best  wishes  for  its 
future  prosperity. 

SaAT  OP  Was  in  Turkbt.— A  neat  and  cheap  Map  of  the  Seat  of 
War  in  the  Bast,  will  appear  in  a  day  or  two.  The  places  most  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  Papers  are  distinguished  by  colouring.  The 
map  is  done  up  on  cloth,  for  the  pocket,  and  admits  of  being  easily 
taken  to  and  from  the^ews  rorans.  It  is  similar  In  sise  and  price  to 
those  of  Scotland.  England,  and  Ireland,  Just  published  by  Mx  Lo- 
thian, and  advertbed  in  to-day's  Jouaif  au 

To  those  ioterested  in  the  Com  Laws  we  would  recommend  a  Ca- 
techism on  the  Com  Laws,  with  a  list  of  Fallacies,  and  the  Aa«wers,-> 
a  pamphlet,  wbidi  contains  a  great  deal  of  interesting  matter  upon  tiiis 
Bttl^cct,  and  has  been  fkvourably  alluded  to  by  members  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament.  Next  session  the  Com  Laws  will  probably 
attract  mudi  of  the  public  attention. 

LKCTUnaa  AOAiNBT  CRBiaTiAHiTT.— Taylor  (who  was  tried  for 
blasphemy)  and  his  coadjutor,  Carlile,  are  at  Leeds,  delivering  *'  om^ 
tioiur*  in  defence  of  their  well-known  opinions,  but  to  very  thin 
aiuUenees.  .  A  public  discussion  on  the  troths  of  Christianity  lat^y 
took  place  in  the  United  States,  between  Mr  Owen  (of  Lanark)  and 
a  Mr  CampbeH.  At  lu  termination,  Mr  Campbell,  lest  the  silence 
picserved  by  the  audience  should  be  construed  fkvourably  to  Mr 
Owen*B  doctrine,  called  upon  all  those  who  thought  with  him  (Mr  C) 
to  Mand  up.  Nearly  all  the  persons  present  (at  least  two  thousand) 
immediately  rose;  on  the  questioii  being  put  the  other  way*  only 
four  or  five  stood  up. 

KninBoaoH  Ikpaitt  Scroox.  SocixTT.->We  undentaad  that  up- 
wards of  L.400  has  been  already  subscribed  by  benevolent  Individuids 
in  tills  city,  towards  commencing  an  esUblishment  under  Mr  Wil- 
derspin*s  superintendance,  for  the  moral  training  and  education  of 
inlknts.  We  believe  L.600  or  L.700  will  be  required  before  any  effl- 
elent  stepe  can  be  taken.  The  oliject  appears  to  be  a  laudable  one, 
and  has  the  support  of  many  philanthropic  and  enlightened  persons. 

A  Dirricoi.T  UNSxBTAKiiro.— M.  Caesar  Moreau,  the  late  French 
Viee-Coosul  at  London,  has  undertaken  to  prepare  a  sort  of  Library 
of  Heferanee  of  all  the  Works  of  interest  in  the  libraries  of  Paria» 
for  theme  of  tihe  young  Duke  of  Bordeaux.  There  are  in  these  lib* 
tarics  about  six  millions  of  volumes  of  boolis,  and  two  millions  of 
manuscripts  s  and  M.  Moreau  intends  to  analyse  them  all,  so  as  to 
take  about  one  million  of  the  best  books,  and  about  half  a  million  of 
manuscripts,  of  whidk  he  win  make  a  Catalogue  of  Reference,  so  that 
the  young  Prince  may,  at  a  glance  at  the  titles,  be  able  to  turn  to  the 
work  of  every  author  of  note,  on  whatever  sul^cet.  For  this  purpose 
a  room  is  to  be  prepared,  fitted  up  with  drawen,  on  each  of  which 
will  be  pasted  the  title :  each  drawer  will  form  a  division,  and  with- 
in will  be  the  subdivisions  and  sections,  with  the  heads :  for  instance, 
the  word  Population  will  be  placed  on  a  drawer,  in  which  will  be 
found  cards  of  leteienee  to  every  author,  andent  and  modem,  who 
has  written  on  the  sul^jectt  with  notes  by  M.  Moreau;  and  so  with 
every  other  title. 

Royal  pHvaTCAi.  Socibtt,  SOth  Juirs,  ISfiS.— The  first  part  of 
Ihe  public  bustaiess  was  an  exhibition  of  a  Terrestrial  Globe,  adapted 
to  the  tuition  of  the  blind,  by  Mr  Richardson,  illustrated  by  the  at- 
tendance  of  a  Hsmale,  who  gave  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  utility  of 
this  ingenious  eontrivancek  as  she  went  with  certainty  and  CselHty  to 
the  utmost  extremes  of  the  gtobe,  and  solved  several  dllBeult  pro> 
blems,  with  a  greater  d^ree  of  quickness  than  we  remember  to  have 
witnessed  even  by  a  person  with  the  advantages  of  sight.  Mr  Chester, 
as  president,  complimented  Mr  Richardson,  from  the  Chair,  on  the 
▼alue  and  importance  of  his  method  of  tcadiing  the  blind,  and  r»> 
commended  a  continuance  of  his  exertions,  which  could  not  fall  to 
Obtain  fbr  him  the  thanks  of  his  country,  and  the  heartfelt  gratitude 
of  those  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  deprived  of  sight.  The  Presi- 
dent alsoeommunieated  to  Mr  Richardson  a  vole  of  thanka  from  the 
Society  for  hb  extremely  interesting  exhibition.— Mr  Mackeon  then 
read  an  Essay  on  the  Functions  of  the  Brain,  and  Nervous  System ; 
the  obsleot  of  wliioh  was  to  overturn  the  phrenological  doctrines.  His 
Yicwi  were  eombated  by  Dr  Holland,  in  his  usual  eloquent  manner. 

Theattieal  OMHp.-.Both  the  large  Theatres  are  now  closed,  and 
Om  aeason  has  been  fkr  from  profiUble  to  either;  but  Drury  Lane 
has  had  the  best  of  it.  There  have  been  twenty.«even  new  pieces 
piodnoed  between  them,  sixteen  at  Drury  Lan^  and  eleven  atCo- 
vctttGaidM.   Thtttar  system hMcicrelieda molt buMftaliofla- 


ence  upon  both  hoQses.    Whenever  a  popular  pieee  was  performed, 
fhrni  sixty  to  a  hundred  pounds  was  sure  to  be  divided  among  ihm 
arjimr  perftormers,  and  then  came  the  regular  nightly  ezpenwt.   Id 
addition  to  this,  let  it  be  considered  that  the  tent  paid  by  the  ines 
of  Dmry  Lane  is  L.1S,000 ;  and  we  shall  scarcely  be  surpriaed  that 
the  establishment  is  not  in  the  moat  flourishing  eondidon.— TIm 
French  Theatre  in  London  has  also  closed  for  the  seaiwn,  after  i  ta. 
ther  indiffcrent  campaign  .—The  Italian  opera  is  still  open.    Madams 
Malibran  has  played  Roewo  to  Sontag*k  GhOetta  in  a  maooer  whieh 
appears  to  have  delighted  aU  mankind.— «*  It  gives  us  real  pleanie," 
says  the  Court  JoarntU,  •*  to  repoit,  tha«  Madane  Garadori  Allta  in- 
tends  to  make  her  appeaiaaee  on  the  English  stage  as  tiie  lepiiiauMs. 
tive  of  regular  English  diaraeters,  and  that  she  is  now  $aiag  aod 
singing  in  the  provinces,  for  the  express  purpoae  of  qualifying  herwlf 
for  this  task.    We  confidently  predict  that  she  wlH  meet  with  bril- 
liant success.  As  an  Italian  singer,  she  has  been  over-pniscd.  TlMogh 
a  sweet  and  graceful  stager,  and  an  aooomplished  musidsn,  the  ityle 
of  her  voice  and  the  character  of  her  powers  are  not  of  a  deacription 
to  shine  in  the  fint  dass  of  Ttaliaa  nnuie.— which,  to  give  it  dne  ef- 
fect, requires  to  be  accompanied  by  a  pasaiofiate  force  of  exprenioB, 
whidi  Caradorl  never  did  and  never  can  readi.    But  as  amnger  of 
English  music  to  English  ears,  she  is  all  that  can  be  desired;  aad 
as  she  is  accustomed  to  Bngllah  habita  and  modes  oi  feriiog,  from  ha- 
ving long  been  muTled  to  a  native  of  our  country,  weantidpste  fai 
her  a  perfNst  English  singer,  and  one  who  will  create  a  more  livdy 
and  universal  sensation  in  some  of  our  EngHrii  iHcoes.— '  the  Bqf- 
gar's  Opera,'  for  instance,  and  *  Love  In  a  Viilage^*-than  any  rioger 
has  done  since  the  early  days  of  Miss  Stephcm."— Madame  Vcslra  has 
been  performing  In  Dublin,  and  la  to  have  L.7Q0  for  her  trip.-A 
son  of  the  celebrated  Ineledon  Is  about  to  appear  at  the  Haymsrkrt, 
in  tiie  charaoter  of  JfacAesM.    The  name  of  Ineledon  cxclttt  hope* 
which  are  rendered  douUy  earnest,  when  we  consider  the  pitiaUe 
state  of  the  En^^lish  stage  at  the  present  moment,  so  far  as  refstea  to 
male  singers.    With  the  exception  of  Braham,  wo  have  not  bads 
single  song  sung  by  a  tenor  voice  on  die  English  i^a^to^maoa 
at  all  satisfying  to  a  cultivated  ear  and  taste,  since  Indedon  wai  lost 
to  us.— Poor  Terry  died  a  few  days  ago.    He  had  been  long  s  kv«k 
suflhrer,  and  was  cut  oif  at  last  by  an  attack  of  panlysia.  Thcbrttci 
portion  of  his  life  was  spent  in  SeotTand,  where  be  married  Ml« 
Nasmyth,  the  daughter  of  the  celebrated  artist,  and  herself  emloeat 
aa  a  landscape  painter.    He  waa  mueh  esteemed,  aod  k)og  enjoired 
the  intimacy  of  Sir  Walter  Soott,  aad  other  kadhig  Kteiati  ia 
this  dty.    His  MephUtophoUt,  in  the  Open  of  "  Faustai."  «» 
one  of  the  most  peculiar  and  powerfiil  representations  erer  leeo 
upon  the  stages— The  company  at  Llverjaool  is  strong  at  piesmt  A 
fbw  evenings  ago,  when  "  John  BuU  "  wan  played,  the  prindptl  pvti 
were  sustained  by  Dowton,  Vinlng,  VanAenhDlT,  Raytier,  sod  Kis 
F.  H.  ReUy.— We  hear  of  some  defections  In  the  Edioboigh  Compasf 
against  next  season,  which  we  regret.    We  are  to  lose  that  mot  oie- 
tvA  actor  Pritdiard;  and  we  art  not  quifee  sure  whether  W»  Tm* 
stall  and  Mason  will  not  be  struck  off  the  list  also.    Apenonofthe 
name  of  Barton  Is  engaged,  we  believe,  for  the  first  line  of  \momi 
and  we  shaU  also  have  probably  a  vUit  firom  Miss  Foote.    Uw  Sto- 
ker, too,  at  present  at  the  Caledonian,  is  to  be  transplanted,  we  heir, 
to  the  Theatre-Royal.    It  Is  rather  prematura  to  speak  <^^^^ 
rangements  yet,  but  we  advise  the  Manager  to  show  in  them  iD  we 
^nrit  and  enterprise  in  his  power. 

Bcok9  reeentfy  piiMi«Ard.-Smith*s  Medical  Witnesses,  ftp- 8to. 
5s.  bds.— Medical  Transacttona,  Vol.  XV.  Part  L  Svo,  IPs.  6d-  bdfc- 
Shepherd's  Poems,  ftrp.  8vo,  fik  bds.— Harleian  Dairy  Huibsadry, 
8vo,  £1,  Is.  bds.— Brown's  Italian  Tales,  dre.  Svo.  7i>  9A.  b^f 
Bucke's  Classical  Grammar  of  the  English  Language,  Ifno*  ^  "^ 
—Head's  North  America,  post  Svo,  8s.  fid.  bds.— Mawc's  iva^ 
tnai  the  Pacific  to  tiie  Atiantio,  Svo,  ISa.  bds..-4:Mtie^  BoisBy| 
ISmo.  coloured,  12s.  fid.  bda^-The  Cbdsca  Pensiooera,  ^"^^ 
8VO,  <1,  lis.  fid.  bds.— Ring's  Life  of  Locke,  iU>,  £f,  9^  bds.-TnB 
Indian  Chief,  8  voli.  Umoi,  10s.  fid.  bds. 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

"  A  Sanot»s  Tale-  is  well  written,  but  is  defident  In  "o^^fj 
interest.—"  The  Short  Campaign"  la  in  somewhat  the  same  pn^ 
meot,  and  serves  only  to  illustrate  a  very  oM  and  "'^'^^"^ 
fkat,  that  minute  and  apparentiy  acddental  circumstances  ^^ 
teriaUy  infldenee  the  future  destiny  of  individuals.— We  esooot  gi 
a  place  to  the  communication  of  ^^  •iX«/u«9«r.** 

«« The  Triumidi  of  Lover  is  not  one  of  its  Mthot*s  hot  o(nap°^ 

tloos^We  shaU  praHibly  find  room  for  •<  Auld  Jmet  Ba^td.  •- ^ 
verses  by «« A.  G.  G."  and  by  "  A.  B.**  win  not  •^itna.-Tbfe  »«^  "^ 
«*F.*  of  Dundee,  shall,  peihape,  have  a  plaea.  j^ 

In  the  announcemmt  Inonr  lastof  a  posthun^on*  voionCf  ^ 
R«v««iid  Afthibald  Ond^  fbr  •'MKcnf^lel- n#d  •«  ««tf«Mtf^ 
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LITERARY  CRITICISM. 


TlulMei^f^PmtB.  By  the  Aath<nr  of  the  "  Diary 
of  ui  EnaAPftfk*  Two  Toliimei.  London.  Henry 
Colbarn.     1829. 

*"  Thi  Lorei  of  the  Poets  !'* — ^we  Uke  the  name,  and 
endd  very  «H&y  hXi  into  a  rhapsody  upon  it     A  poet's 
Wre  Mifht  to  be,  and  is,  something  worth  living  for. 
Look  at  the  great  mass  of  mairiages  which  take  place 
orer  the  wliole  world  ; — ^what  poor,  contemptible,  oom- 
BMopbee  affidrs  they  are !     A  few  soft  looks,  a  walk,  a 
dioee,  s  iqaeeae  of  the  hand,  a  popping  of  the  question, 
a  parthanng  of  a  certain  number  of  yards  of  white  satin, 
a  rin^,  s  dergyman,  a  stage  or  two  in  a  hired  carriage,  a 
Bifht  «t  a  eoimtry  Inn,  and  the  whole  matter  is  over. 
For  five  or  six  we^n,  two  sheepish-looking  persons  are 
ma  dangting  about  on  each  other^s  arm,  looking  at  water- 
fidla,  or  making  morning  calls,  and  guanling  wine  and 
okf ;  then  every  thing  foils  into  the  most  monotonous 
nolioe;  the  wife  sits  at  one  side  of  the  hearth,  the  hus- 
kod  at  the  other,  and  little  quarrels,  little  pleasures,  lit- 
dc  cars,  and  little  children,  gradually  gather  round  them. 
Thn  a  what  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  find  to  be  the 
ddi^sf  Ifve  and  matrimony.     But  the  hundredth  is 
apotf!  and  poetry  is  power.     It  cannot  change  the  ea- 
ifntial  sttribotes  of  things,  but,  like  natural  objects  seen 
tkroagh  a  prima,  it  can  clothe  them  in  colours  invisible 
to  the  naked  eye.      A  poet*s  love  is  the  twtn-sister  of  a 
poet'i  genius.     They  play  into  each  other's  hands,  and 
"  eKh  giTcs  each  m  double  charm.**     The  littlenesses,  the 
toduiiealltles,  the  mere  mercantile  principles,  which  are 
tot  fireqaently  allowed  to  degrade  la  bdle  jHUtion^  have  no 
?boe  apon  his  lipa  or  in  his  heart     Pure  hims^,  and 
^i^-aottled,  he  singles  out  for  the  object  of  his  earthly 
idsntioo  a  being  no  less  so»  or,  t^less,  elevated  by  his  own 
{Wvia^  imagination  to  something  far  more  than  she 
'o&J  hh  surroonded  with  the  same  glory  that  encom- 
f«K9  himself,  and  so  distinguished  in  the  eyes  of  the 
worid, 

"  That  qaaens  hereafter  would  he  proud  to  live 
Upon  the  alms  of  !ier  ouperfluoiu  pralte.** 

**  And  how  have  women  repaid  this  gift  of  immortality  ?*' 
"  0,  helieve  it,"  says  the  authoress  before  us,  **  when  the 
Prisnd  was  such  as  woman  is  proud  to  wear,  she  amply 
«m1  deeply  rewarded  him  who  placed  it  on  her  brow.  If, 
is  return  for  bdng  made  illustrious,  she  made  her  lover 
^*VfT ;  if,  for  glory,  she  gave  a  heart,  was  it  not  a  rich 
•faiTaleDt?  and  if  not — if  the  lover  was  unsuccessful, 
■^  the  poet  had  his  reward.  Whence  came  the  generous 
Stings,  the  high  imaginations,  the  glorious  iancies,  the 
WsTcnward  Inspirations,  which  raised  him  above  the 
Mfd  of  vulgar  men — ^but  from  the  ennobling  influence  of 
fc«r  he  loved  ?• 

This  is  a  remarkably  pleaaing  view  of  the  snbgect,  hat 
H  aost  not  Gvry  us  too  far.  There  is,  we  suspect,  a 
"%^  per  CDNfiv,  to  which  we  think  it  incumbent  oo  us 
^  dvecl  attsBtioB ;  hut,  before  doing  so,  we  may  as  well 
•tMs  the  pfwiw  Mtvre  of  the  work  we  are  reviewing. 


We  learn  that  the  authoress  of  "  The  Loves  of  the 
Poets,**  and  of  the  •*  Diary  of  an  Ennuytfe,"  (a  very 
pretty  sentimental  volume,)  is  a  Mrs  Jameson,  a  native 
of  the  Emerald  Isle ;  but  we  are  alike  ignorant  of  her 
person  and  fitfther  history.     The  book  before  us  is  the 
matured  execution  of  a  rather  happy  idea ;  and  the  sub- 
ject being  one  of  general  Interest,  we  have  no  doubt  it 
will  meet  with  a  pretty  extensive  circulation.    It  contains 
notices  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  most  celebrated 
poets  of  all  countries.  In  so  far  as  they  had  any  thing  to 
do  with  affaires  du  ccntr,  and  intermingles  with  lively  de- 
scriptions of  their  omoiireftes,  numerous  pleasant  quota- 
tions from  their  poetical  works,  whether  in  French,  Ita- 
lian, or  English.     "  These  little  sketches,**  says  Mrs 
Jameson  in  her  preface,  "  are  absolutely  without  any 
other  pretension  than  that  of  exhibiting,  in  a  small  com- 
pass, and  under  one  point  of  view,  many  anecdotes  of 
biography  and  criticism,    and  many  beautiful  poetical 
portraits,  scattered  through  a  variety  of  works,  and  all 
tending  to  illustrate  a  subject  in  itself  fuU  of  interest, — 
the  influence  which  the  beauty  and  virtue  of  women  have 
exercised  over  the  characters  and  writings  of  men  of  ge- 
nius.**    The  praise  due  to  a  very  graceful  compiler,  we 
willingly  bestow ;  and  as  no  more  is  asked,  we  need  not 
stop  to  discuss  the  question,  whether  more  could  be  with 
propriety  given.     The  first  volume  is  devoted  to  the  loves 
of  the  Classic  Poets ;  of  the  Troubadours  ;  of  the  Italian 
Poets,   Dante,   Petrarch,   Lorenzo  de  Medici,  Ariosto, 
Tasso,  and  others ;  and  of  the  English  Poets,  Chaucer, 
Surrey,  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  Sydney,  Milton,  and  other 
celebrated  persons  belonging  to  the  court  and  age  of  Eliza- 
beth.    The  second  volume  speaks,  among  many  more,  of 
Waller's  Sacharissa ;  of  Doctor  Donne,  Lord  Lyttleton, 
Klopstock,  Monti,  and  their  wives ;  of  Swift's  Stella  and 
Vanessa ;  of  Pope,  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  and 
Martha  Blount ;  of  various  French  Poets,  and  of  some 
poetical  old  bachelors. 

Now,  we  have  one  remark  to  make, — that,  though  love 
is  no  doubt  a  very  delightful  thing,  it  is  rather  a  ticklish 
subject  to  write  about,  especially  for  a  lady.  See  how 
that  very  good  girl  and  sweet  poetess,  Miss  Landon,  has 
been  talked  of,  simply  because  she  spun  a  few  Ipng  yams 
about  the  boy-god,  and  innocently  prattled  tff  beating 
hearts  and  broken  vows.  Yet,  nevertheless,  hei*e  is  Mrs 
Jameson  boldly  sitting  down  to  write  two  volumes  in 
prose,  all  about  that  captivating  sensation  which  men  rail 

love.     We  believe  it  was  Mrs  Jameson's  reverence  for 

the  lyre  that  first  prompted  her  to  the  task,  and  she  has 
certainly  gone  through  it  with  much  delicacy  and  gentle 
feminine  enthusiasm ;  but  still  the  question  recurs,  and 
we  are  afhdd  the  sober  critic  must  not  blink  it,  what  is  the 
general  impression  which  will  be  left  upon  the  mind  by  a 
perusal  of  her  book?  We  feel  confident  that,  in  far 
the  m^ority  of  instances,  especially  where  the  tempera- 
ment is  in  the  slightest  degree  ardent,  the  work  is  calcu- 
lated to  awaken  in  the  female  breast  a  soft  voluptuous 
languor,  and  to  generate  a  conviction  that,  provided  the 
man  who  loves  her  be  a  poet,  every  excess  of  passion  is 
pardonable.  This  Is  a  serious  and  startling  consideration, 
which  very  possibly  never  entered  the  fidr  author's  r^* 
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gradually  proceeding,  as  she  would  do»  from  one  sketch 
to  another.  But,  if  we  be  correct,  the  evil  is  one  against 
which  it  is  our  duty  to  guard  the  reader.  To  a  very 
great  extent,  we  believe  the  fault  to  rest  witii  Mrs  Jamfr- 
8on*s  sulgect,  for  it  is  well  known  that  poets  too  often  are, 
or  at  least  consider  themselves  to  be,  a  set  of  "  chartered 
libertines  ;**  and,  in  talking  of  such  men  as  Lorenzo  de 
Medici,  Ariosto,  Ronsard,  Voltaire,  and  Rousseau,  it  was 
impossible  to  avoid  touching  upon  topics  of  a  delicate  and 
dubious  nature.  But  the  subject,  we  must  say,  has  not  the 
whole  blame.  In  her  vast  admiration  for  a  true  poet,  our 
authoress  seems  almost  to  fancy  that  he  can  do  no  wrong ; 
and  she  leads  us  to  believe  that  she  would  much  rather 
be  a  peasant,  beloved  in  any  way  by  a  poet,  than  a  king's 
daughter  wedded  to  an  emperor.  *'  Many  a  high«bom 
dame,**  she  says,  "  who  once  moved,  goddess-like,  upon 
the  earth,  and  bestowed  kingdoms  with  her  hand,  lives  a 
mere  name  in  some  musty  chronicle.  Though  her  love 
was  sought  by  princes,  though  with  l&er  dower  she  might 
have  enriched  an  emperor, — what  availed  it  ? 

««« She  had  no  poet,  and  ihe  died  P  " 

In  a  similar,  but  still  more  dangerous  spirit,  she  apolo> 
gizes  for  the  licentious  habits  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici : — 
'*  United,**  she  remarks,  *'  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  to  a 
woman  he  had  never  seen,  residing  in  a  dissipated  capi- 
tal, surrounded  by  temptation,  and  from  disposition  pe- 
culiarly sensible  to  the  influence  of  women,  it  is  not 
matter  of  astonishment  if  Lorenzo's  conjugal  faith  was 
not  preserved  immaculate, — if  he  occasionally  became  the 
thrall  of  beauty,  and  (since  he  was  not  likely  to  be  caught 
by  vulgai*  charms)  if  he  sighed,  par  hazard,  for  one  who 
was  not  to  be  tempted  by  power  or  gold."  Hear  also  the 
careless  manner  in  which  she  glosses  over  the  tempting 
immorality  of  Ariosto : — "  Of  Ariosto's  amatory  poems, 
80  full  of  spirit,  grace,  and  a  sort  of  earnest  triumphant 
tenderness,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  objects  were 
real.**  Neither  are  we  quite  pleased  with  the  following 
sneer  at  Spenser's  first  love  : — "  At  a  late  period  of  Spen- 
ser's life,  the  remembrance  of  thu  cruel  piece  ofexceUencct 
—his  Rosalind— was  effaced  by  a  second  and  a  happier 
love."  But  perhaps  the  most  objectionable  passage  in  the 
whole  book  is  the  following,  which  we,  at  the  same  time, 
regret  to  say  is  not  very  much  out  of  keeping  with  the 
rest.  Our  authoress  is  talking  of  Lucy  Harrington, 
Countess  of  Bedford  : — "  I  know  not,"  she  says,  "  what 
her  ladyship  may  have  paid  for  the  following  exquisite 
lines  by  Ben  Jonson,  but  the  reader  will  agree  with  me, 
that  it  could  not  have  been  too  much."  Good  God  !  Mrs 
Jameson,  is  there  nothing  which  a  woman  should  not  give 
for  a  sonnet  ? 

We  are  aware  that,  to  certain  minds,  few  things  can 
be  more  painful  than  to  have  a  charge  brought  against 
any  production  of  theirs  like  that  which  we  are  inclined 
to  make  against  '*  The  Loves  of  the  Poets ;"  and  we  well 
know  that,  conscious  of  the  integrity  of  her  own  heart,  a 
lady  will  sometimes  write  and  say  what  may  produce, 
upon  one  less  pure  in  thought,  a  very  different  eflfcct  from 
that  which  was  intended.  We  do  not  wish,  therefore,  in 
the  present  instance,  to  implicate  the  authoress.  All  we 
mean  to  do  is,  to  enter  our  protest  against  the  notion  be- 
ing either  taught  or  received,  that  poetB  are  entitled  to 
one  whit  greater  latitude  in  their  loves  than  other  men. 
The  value  of  a  true  poet's  love  every  woman  should  know 
and  feel ;  but  he  is  either  no  true  poet,  or  has  no  true 
love,  who  offers  his  genius  as  an  excuse  for  breaking  the 
commandments  of  heaven  and  the  solemn  enactments  of 
men.  The  puny  whipster,  who  pours  forth  amatory  ef- 
fusions into  the  lap  of  milliners,  or,  with  a  crow  quill, 
■cratches  sonnets  on  the  blank  leaves  of  an  album,  may 
riot  in  the  vulgar  vices  of  seduction  and  infidelity ;  but 
he  whose  mind  is  attuned  to  a  far  higher  pitch,  knows 
that  the  whole  wealth  of  his  deep  affections  must  rest  for 
ever  with  her  on  whom  they  are  first  bestowed,  and  can 
say  with  the  noble  Italian, 


"  Ferae  arro  di  fedele  il  tilol  vero, 
Csro  s  DM  lopcm  ogn'  sltro  steroo  onore." 

Let  not  maidens  of  sixteen,  therefore,  just  budding  into 
wohiahhood,  fahcy  that  fhey  havfe  secured  a  poet  s  Iotc 
when  some  tall  stripling  sweajns  in  rhyme  that  their  hair 
is  solid  gold,  and  that  their  eyes  sparkle  like  diamonds. 
Far  better  for  them  to  listen  to  the  modest  declaration  of 
some  sensible  youth  who  is  industriously  following  out 
his  father's  profession,  than  the  crack-brained  rhapsodin 
of  a  far-off  follower  of  Apollo.  Alas !  even  though  they 
were  to  win  a  genuine  poet*s  love,  there  are  few  fates 
more  perilous.  Genius,  like  the  ddicate  workmanship 
of  a  watch,  is  almost  too  fine  for  the  coarse  tear  and  wcai 
of  the  world.  Often  does  it  fall  to  pieces  in  the  rude 
ooncuasion,  and  remains  fer  ever  a  heap  of  glittering  frag- 
ments. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  Chapters  in  the  work  be- 
fore us  treat  of  those  poets  who  entered  into  the  matri- 
monial state,  and  were,  for  the  most  part,  happy  in  it. 
Among  these  are  to  be  included  Ovid  and  Burns,  two 
.  persona  whom  one  would  have  thought  scarcely  calcula- 
ted to  nutke  very  domestic  mea.  The  late  Italian  poet, 
Monti,  seems  also  to  have  been  particularly  fortunate  in 
his  family.  When  a  mere  boy,  he  married  Teresa  Pich- 
ler,  a  beautiful  girl,  and  the  daughter  of  the  celt^brated 
gem  engraver.  They  lived  constantly  togethex  till  the 
poet  died,  upwards  of  seventy,  in  the  year  1828,  leaving 
his  wife  and  daughter,  who  now  reside  at  Milan,  to 
mourn  his  loss.  Some  of  Monti's  finest  minor  pieces  are 
addressed  to  his  wife,  for  whom  his  affection  continued 
unaiiated  to  the  very  last.  But  the  man  whom  we  tniry 
above  all  others  in  his  selection  of  a  wife,  is  Klopstock, 
the  author  of  the  "  Messiah.'*  Such  a  woman  as  his 
Meta  was  worth  all  the  universe, — lovely,  devoted,  ten- 
der, almost  perfect.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  union 
of  two  hearts  more  complete,  more  holy,  or  more  blessed. 
"  All  the  sweetest  images,"  says  our  authoress,  eloquent- 
ly, "  that  ever  were  grouped  together  by  fancy,  dreaming 
over  the  golden  age ;  beauty,  innocence,  and  happiness^ ; 
the  fervour  of  youthful  love,  the  rapture  of  corresponding 
affection ;  undoubting  faith  and  undissembled  truth  ; — 
these  were  so  bound  together,  so  exalted  by  the  highest 
and  holiest  associations,  so  confirmed  in  the  serenity  of 
conscious  virtue,  so  sanctified  by  religious  enthusiaiim  ; 
and,  in  the  midst  of  all  human  blessedness,  so  wr^t  up 
in  futurity, — that  the  grave  was  not  the  close,  but  the 
completion  and  the  consummation,  of  their  happiness.** 
We  could  dwell  long  on  this  part  of  the  work,  but  space 
forbids.  One  thing  we  shall  never  forgive  Klopstock — 
that  he  married  again !  No  wonder  JVIrs  Jameson  ex- 
claims,— 

"  And  Rich  is  msn't  fidelity  V 

After  all,  we  believe  those  poets  are  the  wisest  who 
trouble  their  heads  as  little  about  the  fair  sex  as  possible. 
What  a  crowd  of  annoyances  and  anxieties  they  avoid  ! 
what  heart-biu'nings,  what  fears,  what  jealousies,  what 
sorrows,  what  disappointments,  what  partings  !  There 
is  an  amusing  Chapter  on  Poetical  old  Bachelors,  to 
whom,  however,  it  can  scarcely  be  expected  that  a  lady 
would  do  full  justice.  Nevertheless,  as  we  think  it  will 
be  read  with  interest,  we  subjoin  it  almost  entire : — 

POETICAL  OLD  BACHCLOaS. 

"  There  is  a  certain  class  of  poets,  not  a  very  numerous 
one,  whom  I  would  call  poetical  old  bachelors.     These  are 
such  as  enjoy  a  certain  decree  of  &me  and  popularity  them- 
selves,  without  sharing  their  celebrity  with  any  fiur  piece 
of  excellence;  but  walk  each  in  his  solitary  patn  to  glory, 
wearing  their  lonely  honours  with  more  dignity  than  gmoe  • 
for  instance,  Comeille,  Racine^  Boilcau,  the  classical  names 
of  French  poetry,  were  all  poetical  old  bachelors     Racine 
^!f  tendre  Bacine-^^Ba  he  is  called  par  excellence^  is  said 
never  to  have  been  in  love  in  his  life ;  nor  has  he  left  us  a 
single  verse  in  which  any  of  his  personal  fedinn  can  bo 
traced.     He  was,  however,  the  kind  and  fidthful  husband 
of  a  cold  bigoted  woman,  who  was  persaadsd,  and  at  length 
persuaded  him  that  he  would  be  ^iiU  in  the  other  world, 
for  writing  heathen  tTRgBdin  ia  ihisj  and  made  it  ha 
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that  the  had  neror  md  a  single  line  of  her  hualMiMl'k 
!  Pesoebewithher! 

«  And  O I  let  her,  by  whom  the  If  uie  wm  aeom*dt 
Alive  nor  dead,  be  of  the  Muie  adom'd  !* 

*  Our  own  Gray  was,  in  erery  sente,  real  and  poetical,  a 
coM,  fiiatidioaa  old  bachelor,  who  buried  himself  iu  the  ro- 
CLMca  of  his  ooU(>g»-i4t  once  shy  and  proud,  sensitive  and 
setfish.  I  eanTiot,  on  looking  through  his  memoirs^  letters^ 
and  DoeuM^  dinorer  the  slightest  traoe  of  passion,  or  one 
proot  or  eren  indicati<m  that  he  was  ever  under  the  Influ- 
cnee  of  woman.  He  loved  his  mother,  and  was  dutiful  to 
two  timome  old  aunts,  who  thought  poetry  one  of  the  seven 
desddly  sins  et  voUa  tout.  He  spent  his  l(re  in  amassing  an 
ineoocelTaUe  quantity  of  knowledge,  whidi  lay  as  bimed 
and  oseleBB  aa  a  miser's  treasure,  but  with  thb  diifcrenoe, 
that,  whan  the  miser  dies,  his  wealth  flows  forth  into  its 
natural  channds  and  enriches  other»-*Gny*s  learning  was 
entombed  with  him;  his  cenius  survives  in  his  El^gr  and 
his  ode^^what  became  of  his  heart,  I  know  not.  He  is 
fcoffrallT  aoppoaed  to  have  posseasud  one,  though  none  can 
gueai  whnft  he  did  with  it  ;-*he  might  well  moralixe  on  his 
baehddnUp,  and  call  himself  <  a  solitary  fly,*^ 

«  Thy  joyi  ho  ditterinc  female  meeti, 
Ko  hive  haitami  of  hoenled  sweeta. 
No  psinted  plumsge  to  display  i* 

''CoHina  was  never  a  lover,  and  never  married.  Hisodes, 
with  all  their  exquisite  fancy  and  splendid  imagery,  have 
not  nmA  Interest  in  their  sulyect%  and  no  pathos  derived 
from  feeling  or  passion.  He  is  reported  to  have  been  once 
in  love;  and  aa  the  lady  was  a  day  older  than  himself  he 
used  to  saj' Jcatiagly,  that  *  he  oame  into  the  world  a  day 
gfUr  tkefiir.'  He  was  not  deeply  smitten ;  and  though  he 
bd,  in  hts  early  years,  adissipated  lift^  his  heart  never  seems 
to  have  been  nally  touched.  He  wrote  an  Ode  on  the  Fto- 
meoa,  in  which,  after  dwelltog  on  Hope^  Fear,  Anger, 
Despair,  and  Pity,  and  describing  them  with  many  pictu- 
resque drcomatances,  he  dlsmissfs  love  with  a  couple  of 
Ima,  as  dancing  to  the  sound  of  the  sprightly  viol,  and 
fanning  with  ioy  the  light  &ntastie  round.  Such  was 
ColUnfaldaaoflova! 

••  To  tbcas  we  may  add  Goldsmith— of  hisloves  vrs  know 
nothing ;  they  were  probably  the  reverse  of  poetical,  and 
nay  have  had  some  influence  on  his  purse  and  respectabi- 
lity, but  none  on  his  literary  character  and  productions. 
He  also  died  unmarried. 

*^  Shenstone,  if  he  was  not  a  poetical  old  bachelor,  was 
little  better  than  a  poetical  dangler.  He  was  not  formed  to 
captivate :  his  person  was  clumsy,  his  manners  disagreeable, 
and  faia  temper  feeble  and  vaciUatiDg.  The  Delia  who  is 
introdoced  into  his  Elegies,  and  the  PhtUis  of  his  Pastoral 
Ballad,  was  Charlotte  Graves,  sister  to  the  Graves  who 
wTotc  the  S^ritual  Quixote.  There  waa  nothing  warm  or 
evnest  in  his  admiratioa,  and  all  his  galiantrr  is  as  vapid 
at  his  character.  He  never  gave  the  lady  who  was  sup- 
posed, and  who  supposed  herself^  to  be  the  object  of  his  se- 
lioos  ^nranit,  an  oppMtunlty  of  accepting  or  rejecting  him ; 
and  hia  eonduet  has  been  blamed  as  ambiguous  and  un- 
Bsnly.  His  qneruloos  declamations  against  women  in  ge- 
neial  had  neither  cause  nor  excuse ;  and  his  complaints  of 
infidelity  and  ooldneM  are  equally  without  foundation.  He 
died  nnmaniad. 

**  When  we  look  at  a  picture  of  Thomson,  we  wonder 
bow  a  man  with  that  beavv,  pampered  countenance,  and 
awkward  mien,  could  ever  have  written  the  '  Seasons,*  or 
have  been  in  love.  I  think  it  is  Barry  Cornwall  who  says 
ttrikingtr,  that  Thomson's  flgure  was  a  personiflcation  of 
the  Caatls  of  Indolence,  without  its  romance.  Yet  Thonu 
sen,  though  he  hat  not  given  any  popularity  or  interest  to 
the  name  of  a  woman,  is  said  to  have  been  twice  in  love, 
after  his  own  lack-a-damcal  fiishion. 

**  Hamnaond,  the  fevourite  of  our  sentimental  great- 
grandmothcra,  whose  <  Love  Elsies*  lay  on  the  toilets  of 
the  Harriet  Byions  and  Sophia  Westerns  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, waa  an  amiable  voutli,-^'  very  melancholy  and  cen- 
fleman-lik«,*-^who^  being  appointed  equerry  to  Prince  Fre- 
deric, oBBt  his  eyas  en  Mfas  Dashwood,  bedehambv  woman 
10  the  Princess,  and  she  became  his  Delia.    The  lady  was 
I    deaf  to  hk  pailPnl  strains;  and  though  it  has  been  said 
that  ahe  r^oetea  him  on  aoooiint  of  the  smallness  of  his  for- 
,     ton^  I  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  believing  this  assertion, 
or  er  sympathinlng  In  the  dull  invectives  and  monotonous 
InneRtations  of  the  slighted  lover.    Miss  Dashwood  never 
■srried,  and  was,  I  bdleve,  one  of  the  maids  of  honour  to 
the  laia  Qvesn. 
«  Tbws  ^  MX  poita  who^  in  the  hirtory  of  oar  lilBimture, 


flU  up  the  period  which  Intervened  between  the  death  of 
Pope  and  the  first  publicattons  of  Bums  and  Cowper— «lt 
died  old  bachelon  !'*«-. VoL  II.  pp.  S0B.16. 

Before  closing  these  volumes,  we  add  one  other  short 
paasage  upon  a  subject  of  national  interest.  It  is  the  opi- 
nion of  our  authoress  upon  the  diflerent  characters  of  Eli- 
sabeth of  England,  and  Mary,  Queen  of  Soots  :•— 

*'  This  is  no  place  to  settle  disputed  points  of  history,  nor, 
if  it  were,  should  I  presume  to  throw  an  opinion  into  ooa 
scale  or  the  other ;  but  take  the  two  queens  as  women 
merdv,  and,  with  a  reference  to  apparent  circumstances,  I 
would  rather  have  been  Mary  than  Elizabeth — I  would 
rather  have  been  Mary,  with  all  her  faults,  frailties,  and 
mIsfortune%-^l  her  power  of  engaging  hearts,  betrajvd  by 
her  own  soft  nature,  and  the  vile  or  herce  passions  of  the 
men  around  her, — ^to  die  on  the  scaffold,  with  the  meekness 
of  a  saint,  and  the  courage  of  a  heroine,  with  those  at  her 
side  who  would  gladly  have  bled  for  her, — ^than  I  would 
have  been  that  heartless  flirt,  Elizabeth,  surrounded  by  the 
Orientsl  servUIty,  the  lip  and  knee-homage  of  her  splendid 
court,  to  die  at  last  on  her  palace  floor,  like  a  crushed  wasp 
— ^ick  of  her  own  very  selnahness— torpid,  sullen,  and  de-' 
spairing,— without  one  friend  near  her,  without  one  heart 
in  the  wide  world  attached  to  her  by  affection  or  gratitude,** 
— VoL  I.  pp.  276-6. 

On  the  whole,  we  have  read  the  "  Loves  of  the  Poets** 
with  considerable  interest.  It  Is  better  than  a  book  of 
mere  gossip ;  it  is  full  of  pretty  sentiment  and  interesting 
anecdote.  What  we  conceive  to  be  its  leading  feult,  we 
have  already  pointed  out,  perhaps  fully  as  strongly  aa 
there  was  any  occasion  for.  After  a  very  slight  caution, 
which,  in  many  instances,  would  not  be  necessary,  we 
should  not  object  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  any  young 
lady  who  might  pay  us  the  compliment  of  allowing  us  to 
direct  her  reading. 


Portugal  ItbiMtraUd.  In  a  series  of  Letters  by  the  Rev, 
W.  M.  Kinsey,  B.D.,  ftc  Embellished  with  a  map, 
plates  of  coins,  vignettes,  modinhas,  and  various  en- 
gravings. Second  Edition.  London.  Published  for 
the  Author,  by  Treuttel  &  Wurtz,  Treuttel,  jun.  & 
Richter.     1829. 

So  far  as  externals  go,  this  is  a  work  of  great  value. 
The  author  professes  to  give  a  satisfactory  geographical, 
statistical,  and  historical  detail  of  Portugal,  and  to  set, 
in  a  very  rich  frame  work,  his  own  travelling  experiences, 
like  a  precious  stone  in  a  gold  ring.  We  doubt  not  but 
the  book — ^with  its  apparatus  of  quotations  from  Byron 
and  Shakspeare,  its  beautiful  paper  and  printing,  its  ele- 
gant engravings,  highly  finished  but  incorrect  map,  and 
multifarious  contents— will  maintun  its  place  on  the  bou- 
doir table.  Moreover,  as  we  hold  Johnson's  opinion,  that 
any  man  may  make  an  amusing  book  by  merely  writing 
down  his  own  experiences,  we  are  resolved  to  undertake, 
for  our  reader's  sake,  the  task  of  searching  out  Bachelor 
Kinsey*s  good  things.  We  listen  to  him  with  pleasure, 
when  he  tells  us  what  he  has  himself  seen,  for  though 
he  be  not  a  first-rate  story-teller,  he  sometimes  picks  up  a 
stray  fact  that  has  escaped  other  observers,  and  sometimes 
gives  additional  testimony  to  what  others  have  told  be- 
fore him. 

The  author's  travels  seem  to  have  occupied  him  for  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  year  1627.     He  landed  at 
Lisbon,  where  he  made  a  short  stay,  and  visited  Cintra. 
He  afterwards  sailed  along  the  coast  to  Oporto.     From 
that  city  he  made  an  excursion  to  Valencia,  on  the  borders 
of  Galicia,  coming  back  to  the  Douro  by  a  mora  inland 
route,  and  sailing  down  to  Oporto.     He  ratumed  through 
Coimhra,  Leiria,  and  Torres- Vedras  to  Lisbon,  where  he 
staid  about  a  week,  and  then  embarked  for  England. 
This  tour  embraces  the  three  most  important  cities  of 
Portugal — Lisbon,  its  capital, — Oporto,  the  chief  seat  of 
its  commerce, — and  Coimbra,  its  univenity.     The  tra* 
veUer  managed  also  to  pass  through  some  of  the  most  in- 
teresting scenery  of  the  country.     We  sltall  go  over  theae 
stt^erta  in  soocessloii. 
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LisiioN.-~»Our  author  is  most  doqueat  (in  common 
witli  all  other  tourists)  on  the  hills,  dogs,  filth,  and  beg^- 
gars  of  Lisbon.  Indeed,  such  a  prominence  does  his  in- 
tense feeling  give  to  these  features  of  the  city,  that  we 
were  for  some  time  impressed  with  the  feeling  that  no- 
thing else  was  to  be  seen  there.  But  after  the  Wvacity 
of  our  first  impressions  had  worn  away,  it  occurred  to  us 
that  Lubon,  besides  a  very  picturesque  situation,  had 
some  fine  buildings,  and  a  somewhat  peculiar  state  of  so- 
ciety. The  first  tiling,  of  course,  that  any  man  of  sense 
enquires  after  is  the  appearance  of  the  women : — 

*'  The  women  are  roJly  often  very  pretty:  of  the  young, 
I  think,  the  look  is  commonly  pleasing.  The  fiuxs  of  the 
Lisbonians  form  an  indisputable  improvement  on  the  Ma- 
deriensea.  Their  features,  though  small,  are  of  a  more  de- 
licate cliiselling ;  their  complexions  decidedly  finer ;  now 
and  then,  indm,  we  have  seen  the  most  beautiful  skins, 
exquisitely  dear  and  smooth,  with  the  slightest  and  most 
delicate  timpe  of  carnation  on  the  cheek  that  one  can  fancy. 
The  skin  of  a  Lislwn  belle,  when  fairest,  has  a  warmth  of 
tone,  the  fiuthest  possible  remote  froiak  Jadeur,  or  insipidi- 
ty ;  and  when  shaded  by  tliick  black  curls,  and  animated 
by  eyes  not  so  large  and  full,  perhaps,  as  those  we  had  left 
at  MadelI1^  but  of  a  longer  shape,  shadowed  by  a  richer 
fall  of  lash,  and  putly,  perhaps,  from  that  circumstance, 
more  soft  and  intelligent  in  their  expression.  They  are 
seldom  tali.  Their  feet,  we  are  assured,  (the  '  feet  of  fire,*) 
are  often  very  Iwautiful,  and  they  set  much  1>y  the  advan- 
tage, spariQg  no  care  or  cKpense  in  the  due  ordering  of  thdr 
cbaussure.  •  •  ^  With  aU 'their  beauty,  thej 
still  want  the  dignity  and  the  force  of  character  that  mark 
a  highly  cultivated  and  intellectual  fiemale  in  England. 
They  may  have  vivarity  of  eye,  but  certainly  not  the  spi- 
ritual elevation,  the  mental  energy,  and  the  chaste  gaiety, 
which  distinguish  the  liigher  clius  of  females  in  our  own 
oountrv.  In  all  respects,  as  to  themsdvcs,  their  personal 
obligations,  feelings,  and  attractions,  they  are,  as  upon  first 
sight  one  has  found  them,  lovely  but  nnsatislactory  speci- 
mens of  the  weaker  vessel.** 

The  gentlemen  do  not  get  so  easily  oif: — 

«  Nature  seems  to  have  done  her  worst  here  for  men  of 
the  better  classes  in  life ;  and  to  talk  of  the  '  human  face  di- 
vine'  in  Lisbon,  would  be  a  libel  upon  the  dispensations  of 
ProTidenoe.  The  Jews  and  Indians  must  surely  have  in^ 
termixed  with  the  Portuguese  gentry  in  marriage,  and  thus 
have  transfused  into  LusYtanian  physiognomy  uie  strength 
of  their  own  peculiar  feature^  which  are  here  beheld  in  so 
unpieasing  a  conjunction.  •  •  •  Now,  of  all 
animals  in  creation,  the  Lisbon  dandy  is  by  far  the  lowest 
In  the  scale  of  mere  existence.  I  have  been  haunted  in  my 
dreams  by  visions  of  ugliness  since  the  first  time  \  l>eheld  a 
small,  squat,  pviFy  figure.  What  was  it  ?  could  it  be  of  a 
man  ?— Incased  witlun  a  lariee  packsaddle,  upon  tlie  back 
of  a  lean,  high-boned,  straw-fed,  cream-colound  nag,  with 
an  enormously  flowing  tail,  whose  length  and  breadth 
would  appear  to  be  each  night  guarded  from  discoloration, 
by  careful  involution  above  the  hocks.  Taken,  fh>m  his 
gridiron  spurs  and  long^inted  boots,  up  his  broad  blu». 
striped  pantaloons  ii-hi^Cossaque,  to  the  thrioe-foided  piece 
of  linen  on  wliich  he  is  seated  in  cool  repose ;  thence,  by  his 
cable  diain,  bearing  seals  as  large  as  a  warming-pan,  and  a 
key  like  an  anchor ;  then  a  little  higher  to  the  figured  waist- 
coat of  early  British  manu&cture,  and  the  sack-shaped 
coat,  up  to  the  narrow-brim  sugar-loaf  hat  on  his  hea^.— 
where  can  be  found  his  equal?— with  a  nose^  too,  as  big  as 
the  gnomon  of  a  dial-plate ;  and  two  flanks  of  impenetra- 
bly deep  black  brushwood,  extending  under  either  ear,  and 
almost  concealing  the  countenance^  to  complete  the  singu^ 
lar  contour  of  his  features.** 

With  regard  to  their  manner  of  living  on  ordinary  oc- 
casions, our  author  frankly  confesses  he  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  making  himself  acquainted.  He  proceeds,  how- 
ever, to  deacrilie  their  dinners  at  setond-hand  : 

"  A  dish  of  yellow-looking  bacalhao  (salt  fishX  the  worst 
Bupposable  specimen  of  our  saltings  in  Newfoujidland ;  a 
platter  of  compact,  black,  greasy,  dirty-looking  rice;  a 
IMund,  if  so  mucli,  of  poor  hidf-fea  meat ;  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  hard-boiled  beef,  that  has  never  seen  the  salting-pan, 
having  already  yielded  all  ito  nutritious  qualities  to  a  swing- 
ing tureen  of  Spartan  broth,  and  now  rrauiring  the  aooom- 
paniment  of  a  tonrue,  or  friendly  slice  of  Lamego  bacon,  to 
impart  a  small  reUsh  to  it ;  potatoes  of  leaden  oontinuitv ; 
dumplings  of  adamaotine  contexture;  something  in  around 


shap^  said  to  be  imported  from  Holland,  and  called  cheese ; 
a  small  qtumtity  of  very  poor  wine ;  abundance  of  water ; 
and  an  awful  army  of  red  anCa,  probably  imported  from  the 
Brszils,  In  the  wood  of  which  the  chairs  and  tables  are 
made,  hurrying  across  the  doth  with  characteristic  indus- 
try ;— such  are  the  principal  features  of  the  quiet  fiunily  din- 
ner-table of  the  Portuguese  who  reside  at  Lisbon.'* 

The  following  passage  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  interior 
of  their  houses : 

'*  The  arrangement  of  rooms  in  a  Portuguese  houss  is, 
we  have  observed,  extremdv  intricate ;  the  whole  of  the  in- 
terior being  cut  up  in  small  rooms,  approached  by  narrow 
and  awkward  passages.  The  bedrooms  generally  hsTC 
their  wainscots  lineC  about  four  feet  above  the  surbase, 
with  painted  tiles,  for  the  sake,  it  Is  to  be  presumed,  of 
greater  coolness ;  but  the  floorings  also  of  all  the  apartmeots 
ought  to  be  overlaid  with  them,  instead  of  bdng,  as  they 
are  in  frequent  instances,  Ixiarded  and  thickly  carpeted,  tbe 
effect  of  which  is  to  promote  the  breed  of  fleas,  and  generate 
greater  heat.** 

The  pubUc  places  of  amusement  are  the  theatre,  (of 
which  our  author  does  not  speak  very  favourably,)  tiis 
opera,  which  is  good,  the  different  promenades,  and  the 
lAwrchea  I  The  wealthier  part  of  the  community  pass  tbe 
hot  months  at  Cintra,  and  the  autumn  at  Caldas  da 
Rainha.  Cintra  has  been  made  sufficiently  fiunlllar'to 
the  British  public,  to  excuse  our  describing  it  here.  The 
author  spealcs  in  strong  terms  of  the  ineffident  police  of 
Lhbon,  but  admits  that  murders  are  by  no  means  of  such 
frequent  occurrence  as  has  been  represented. 

We  have  extracted  so  fully  on  the  subject  ^i  LlriNm, 
that  we  must  defer  the  rest  of  our  picture  of  PcMtugal 
till  next  week.  In  Lisbon,  Mr  Kinsey  speaks  of  e%'ery 
thing  peevishly.  Every  thing  was  new  to  him ;  and  he 
was  there  in  the  midst  of  the  intrigues  and  agitations 
which  preceded  the  arrival  of  Don  Miguel,  when  society 
was  not  likdy  to  be  over  pleasant.  As  he  gets  on,  liis 
good-humour  revives.  The  succeeding  part  of  his  work 
is,  to  that  which  treats  of  Lisbon,  like  the  countrj  in  the 
long  vacation,  (we  borrow  our  comparison  firom  a  popu- 
lar lawyer,)  after  the  din,  heat,  and  dust  of  the  F^lia- 
ment  House. 


The  New  Forest,  A  Novd,  By  the  Author  of  <<  Bram- 
bletye  House,**  &c.  In  three  volumes.  London.  Henry 
Colbum.     1829. 

Ma  SaiiTB,  independently  of  his  being  a  man  of  very 
correct  taste,  is  one  of  those  rare  persons  whose  imagina- 
tive and  moral  character  has  sustained  no  injury  from 
long  and  active  professional  avocations.     In  general,  tlie 
etherial  freedom  in  the  mere  literary  character,  ao  plea- 
sing to  contemplate  and  converse  wiUi,  is  unaccompanied 
by  that  concentration,  that  habit  of  self-oontrol,  which  is 
requisite  for  the  auccessf  ul  conducting  of  business.    Thetv 
is  a  promptitude  and  decision,  a  power  of  keefdng  in  strict 
suliordination  all  the  mental  faculdes,  and  directing^  them 
to  the  attainment  of  one  object,  a  readiness  and  self-pos- 
session in  the  most  unforeseen  emei|rencies,  which,  in 
most  instances,  falls  only  to  the  lot  of  those  whose  natu- 
ral disposition  has  been  assisted  by  long  practice  of  the 
duties  of  active  life.     Under  what  constellation  Mr  Smith 
may  have  been  bom,  or  what  happy  temperament  may 
have  enabled  him  to  obtain  this  command  over  binaself, 
while  he  kept  his  heart  free  from  the  hardening  influence 
of  the  world,  and  his  fancy  unstiffened  by  being  yoked  to 
its  drudgery,  we  are  not  now  going  to  enquire ;  but  we 
rejoice  in  this  living  proof,  among  others  which  we  could 
name,  of  the  indestructibility  of  that  part  of  our  nature 
which  raises  us  above  tbe  earth. 

Mr  Smith,  besides  his  poetry,  serious  and  lively.  Is 
known  as  the  author  of  some  successful  historical  ro- 
mances. We  do  not  institute  any  oomparis<m  between 
them  and  the  works  of  the  great  champion  of  thla  field 
of  literature.  We  think  it  an  invidious  way  of  estima- 
ting the  merits  of  any  production  to  try  it  by  oomparisoa 
with  another  of  the  same  dfss,  and  one,  moreover,  not 
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tCTf  likdy  to  lead  to  a  just  appreciation.     It  must  hare 

>  cbncter  of  ita  own,  and  may  claim,  in  justice,  to  be 

trifd  by  its  own  standard.     A  dore  is  not  an  eagle;  the 

"firgrt-me-not**  is  not  a  rose:  yet  eacli  and  all  of  these 

h,n  independent  and  ralid  claims  on  our  admiration  or 

iftedoD.     On  this  fround,  we  would  deprecate  the  style 

•f  criticum  which  has  been  applied  to  Mr  Smith's  ro- 

miDces  in  a  quarter  where  we  would  have  loolced  for 

fetter  thiogi.     Although  Mr  Smith  is  not  Sir  Walter 

Scott,  tliat  ia  no  /eason  why  his  pleasing,  although  less 

powerful,  works  should  be  ruthlessly  condemned,  and 

held  up  on  all  occasions  as  a  modcery  and  a  by- word. 

Hie  nord  now  before  us  is  a  production  differing  con- 
ddenblj  from  ite  predecessors.  Instead  of  calling  up 
before  m  the  pageantry  of  other  times,  and  seelcing  to  add 
u  interest  to  bis  writings,  by  evoidng  the  pliantoms  of 
thoie  great  names  which  are  &miiiar  in  our  mouths  as 
^MBebold  words,  the  autlior  has,  in  the  present  instonce, 
▼atuitd  on  a  tale  which,  professing  to  pourtray  the  11- 
Dttments  of  our  contemporaries,  can  be  judged — as  far  as 
its  £utlifnlness  is  concerned — ^by  all ;  and  which,  taking 
DO  borrowed  lustre  firom  ite  connexion  with  some  great 
pnblie  erent,  stands  on  ita  own  merits.  He  has  not  even 
MMiesceoded  to  cater  for  applause  by  the  fashionable  dap- 
tnp  of  intrpdncing  on  his  stage  some  celebrated  literary 
or  political  character  of  the  day. 

Mr  Smith  has  dius  attempted  an  arduous  task  $  for  the 
'omtttic  erente  of  the  present  day  do  not  afford  many  ma- 
teriah  for  the  norellst.  Every  thing  is  so  fashioned  to 
tbe  role  and  line,  that  an  interesting  plot  is  almost  nut 
«f  the  qoettion.  If  any  one,  from  depravity  of  ciiaracter, 
«r  transient  impulse  of  passion,  commit  a  crime,  the  po- 
lice get  hold  of  him,  the  jury  try  him,  and  the  judge 
owdemns  him— there  is  an  end.  The  very  affairs  of  the 
■ort,  broken  plight,  disregard  of  the  marriage  vow,  are 
wbmitted  to  oar  courto  of  Uw,  and  reduced  to  a  calcula* 
tion  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  Nay,  the  times  are 
erw  onfavouzable  for  a  painter  of  manners.  Nobody  has 
■ehsracter  of  his  own  now-a^ays.  We  have  all  been 
«»t  to  the  school  at  the  proper  time,  and  taught  to  read. 
We  rapport  those  characters  Into  which  education  has 
y^  OS,  or  which  have  struck  our  fimcies  in  the  course 
«  «v  reading,  and  awakened  our  imitotive  faculties. 
Life  itKlf  is  a  hollow  theatrical  pageant,  and  ite  image 
°|«  book  is  the  shadow  of  a  shade — ^the  vision  of  a  dream. 
Ov  rery  oddities  and  eccentricities  (we  have  them  as 
^  as  oar  forefkthers)  are  of  that  broken  discontinuous 
™rf,  which  may  form  tolerable  sulgecte  for  a  lively  essay, 
wt  which  do  not  bear  to  be  grouped  into  a  novel.  To 
^''fBipt  uniting  them  into  a  continuous  work,  is  like 
^nS  a  rope  of  sand.  In  addition  to  this,  Mr  Smith*s 
■"Ml  is  not  wdl  fitted  to  supply  these  deficiencies.  It 
»>nt«  intensity.  He  does  not  bear  you  on  with  one  ir- 
f*^^le  torrent  of  interest.  His  works  are  more  like 
"jwerirer  which  has  widened  to  a  hike.  You  walk  along 
ifci  hsaks  admiring  the  reflected  mountains  and  woods,  the 
'Kh  hues  cast  upon  ite  breast  from  the  evening  clouds, 
*»wly  sensible  that  it  has  an  onward  progress. 

We  hardly  know  how  to  give  an  abstract  of  the  story, 
^^en)  (one  of  the  most  perfect  of  human  beings,  and 
^wnoi  thoefore,  we  have  the  author's  express  permission 
woUs  prig)  arrives  at  the  village  of  Thaxted,  in  the 
««  Tolome,  in  a  stage-coach.  He  comes  partly  to  seek 
r«f  a  relative  ift  the  widow  of  his  adopted  father,  and  part- 
7  to  get  a  peep  at  the  huly  of  his  h>ve,  who  lives  immured 
^ith  a  hypochondriacal  and  miserly  father.  He  takes  a 
ttptimental  walk  round  her  hoose  and  sees  nobody.  He 
vterwirds  meeta  the  gentleman  he  is  in  search  of,  who 
P^T«  to  be  an  ex-smuggler  turned  mineralogist  hi  his  old 
y*»  and  married  to  a  young  wife  of  somewhat  qnestlon- 
**•*  character.  In  company  with  him  he  stumbles  upon 
J^««iltatlon  of  the  neighbouring  digniteries,  anent  the 
■^^'aewttres  for  patting  down  a  fair,  whose  periodical 
Jwtion  is  approachUig.  Ho  thus  gete  introduced  to 
pviih  elergymanj  weak,  pompous,  and  good*natured ; 


to  the  Frampton  fiunily,  consisting  of  a  rich  gouty  West 
Indian,  with  a  titled  wife,  a  puppy  of  a  son,  one  daughter, 
a  huntress  after  peers,  and  another,  a  light-hearted  romp ; 
to  a  squire  such  as  we  oould  wish  all  English  gentlemen 
to  be ;  and  to  one  or  two  nondescripts. 

Omr  hero  finds,  on  returning  to  his  inn,  the  whole  rua- 
tic  population  met  in  solemn  conclave,  to  deliberate  on 
the  measures  best  calculated  to  repel  this  tlireatened  war 
on  their  festivities.  We  are  here  introduced  both  to  the 
village-landlord,  a  great  frequenter  of  scientific  lectures ; 
and  to  the  great  chief  of  all  the  smugglers  of  the  New  Fo- 
rest. The  first  appearance  of  this  important  personage  is 
thus  described : — 

'<  The  first,  who  had  dismounted  from  a  beautiful  blood- 
mare,  which  appeared  to  have  travelled  hr  and  fiut,  and 
which  he  himself  had  carefully  installed  before  he  entered 
the  house,  was  of  rather  short  steture,  but  of  remarkably 
broad,  muscular,  almost  Herculean  frame,  with  a  face  of 
very  singular  imd  striking  appearance.  In  shape  it  was 
nearly  triangular,  the  broad  chin  and  jowl  forming  the 
widest  part.  Tlie  forehead  was  narrow,  the  round,  black, 
RNurlding  bold  epres  were  set  close  together,  the  nose  was  sa^ 
lient  and  well-formed,  but  the  mouth  was  disproportion- 
ately wide^  while  the  linear  or  rather  the  cordage  that  drew 
his  face  in  deep  furrows  all  around  it,  together  with  the 
dark  hue  of  his  muzzle^  well-shaven  as  it  was,  and  a  pro- 
fusion of  black,  thick-curling  hairs  &lling  down  to  his 
shoulders  like  a  mane,  gave  his  whole  physiognomy  a  point- 
ed resemblance  to  that  of  a  lion.  Free  from  any  fell  or  sa- 
vage expression,  his  countenance,  indeed,  exhibited  much  of 
the  calm,  noble,  imperturliable  courage  observable  in  the  look 
of  that  king  of  the  forest.  He  wiuv  a  frock  and  waistcoat 
of  dark-coloured  velveteen,  blue  doth  trowsers,  and  enor- 
mous fisherman's  boots,  reaching  half-way  up  his  thigh. 
A  rare  India  shawl  was  tied  round  his  throat,  and  when 
his  waistcoat  and  shirt  were  Mown  open,  it  might  be  seen 
that  his  breast  was  as  shaggy  as  ttiat  of  the  animal  which 
he  so  much  resembled  in  his  visage.  In  his  hand  he  carried 
a  rich  meerKhaunwpipe^  wliich  lie  immediately  began  to 
smolce ;  nor  did  any  one  care  to  tell  him  of  the  chairman's 
interdict,  ail  making  respectful  way  for  liim  as  he  entered, 
while  a  buz  of  "  the  Capt'n,  the  Uapt'n !  make  way  for 
the  Capt'n !  **  ran  round  the  room,  and  continued  till  he 
seated  nimself,  and  pursued  his  smoking,  which  he  did 
without  uttering  a  word." 

The  fair  is  held  in  despite  of  opposition,  and  Mdcomb 
(the  hero)  has  an  opportunity  of  displaying  at  it  his  prow- 
ess and  generosity.  He  afterwards  saves  the  life  of  *'  the 
Capt'n's"  daughter,  and  of  a  sort  of  Lord  Byron  smug- 
gler, her  lover.  He  performs.  In  due  time,  sundry  and 
diven  acta  of  benevolence,  which  gain  him  the  esteem  of 
the  whole  peasantry.  At  the  same  time,  the  vanity  of 
the  mineralogist  and  his  wife  has  induced  them  to  re- 
present him  as  a  man  of  fortune,  wishing  to  settle  in 
these  parts,  and  all  the  mammas  being  anxious  to  secure 
him  for  their  daughters,  he  becomes  in  like  manner  a  pet 
of  the  higher  classes.  He  brings  his  adoptive  ste|>-mo- 
ther  (a  riglar  Virginnay  woman)  down  to  the  country, 
and  he  and  she  establish  themselves  In  the  mineralogist's 
house. 

He  has  fencceeded,  by  this  time,  in  getting  himself  in- 
troduced to  his  innamorato's  father,  whom  he  finds  a  rich 
old  hunks,  with  some  unrevealed  crime  preying  on  his  con- 
science, soothing  himself  by  the  conscientious  discharge  of 
the  magisterial  duties,  and  the  perusal  of  the  old  English 
dramatists.  Our  hero  ingratiates  himself  into  the  good 
graces  of  this  strange  personage ;  and  the  consequence  of 
his  admission  to  the  run-  of  the  house,  is  a  ripening  of  the 
afbction  between  him  and  the  young  lady.  So  far  all  haa 
gone  well  with  him,  but  now  disasten  oome  crowding 
upon  him.  The  flrail  rib  of  his  fHend  conceives  an  affec- 
tion for  him,  and  receiving  a  repulse,  accuses  him  of  an 
attempt  upon  her  virtue.  He  quite  the  house,  and  the 
married  pair  blacken  hU  character  through  the  whole 
country.  His  poverty  is  discovered,  and  his  summer 
friends  fall  off  from  hhn.  He  proposes  marriage  to  the 
Justice's  daughter,  and  is  ordered  to  quit  the  house  by  the 
old  gentleman.  He  receives  a  challenge  fh>m  Captain 
Frampton,  and  with  true  philosophy  refuses  to  fight  him. 
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Finally,  he  is  arrested  and  lodged  in  jail.  Very  few  ad- 
here to  him  in  his  reverses,  but  he  bears  every  thing  with 
the  same  equanimity  tliat  he  bore  his  good  fortune.  When 
things  are  at  the  worst,  an  old  companion  in  iniquity  of 
the  Justice  appears  most  opportunely  to  set  matters  to 
rights.  It  turns  out  that  the  old  gentleman's  undivulged 
crime  was  the  doing  away  with  the  infant  heir  of  an  es- 
tate,  in  order  to  secure  it  to  himself.  It  is  next  satisfac- 
torily established  that  Melcomb  is  that  heir,  who  has  been 
providentially  preserved.  He  pardons  the  wrong,  and  in 
order  to  secure  his  own  happiness  and  the  old  sinner's  re- 
putation, marries  the  daughter,  and  receives  his  own  es- 
tate as  a  dowery.  There  are  some  subordinate  plots  con- 
nected with  this  main  one,  which  we  have  not  time  to 
particularise. 

There  are  many  bold  and  vivid  sketches  of  character  in 
this  boolc,  as  well  as  some  beautiful  descriptions  4>f  natu- 
ral scenery,  and  some  bursts  of  elegant,  if  not  very  pow- 
eKul  poetical  feeling.  The  individuals  most  successfully 
brought  out  are  a  negro  servant  of  Frampton,  the  Smug- 
gler, and  his  crew,  and  old  Welbeck,  the  Justice.  There 
is  an  unwonted  power  displayed  in  the  passions  which  con- 
vulse the  shattered  frame  of  the  Utter  at  the  denouement, 
and  in  hb  transition  under  their  influence  from  a  stem  and 
energetic  man,  to  a  fond  superannuated  imbecne.  We  are 
somewhat  uncertain  what  we  ought  to  select  as  a  specimen 
o'f  the  work.  We  are  strangely  tempted  with  some  of  the 
merry  freaks  of  black  Pompey,  who  b  every  way  worthy 
of  the  author  of  Winky  Bass.  But  we  prefer  dwelling 
on  the  declining  days  of  the  old  smuggler,  "  with  him  our 
■ong  begun,  with  him  shall  end." 

"  In  a  small  parlour  of  this  farm,  which  Mary  appro- 
priated to  her  father  as  his  smoking  room,  the  old  man 
might  frequentiv  be  seen  fitting  by  the  Are,  or  at  the  open 
Window,  aooordhig  to  the  season,  with  two  fair  cnriy- 
head«d^  beaittifiil  grandchildren  climbing  up  his  kneM»  and 
forming  a  group  that  forcibly  recalled  Cipriani's  picture  of 
Cupid's  spoHing  with  a  lion ;  while  thdr  infant  prattle 
oontrastcd  strikinglv  with  the  gruff  voice  of  their  grand- 
tUn,  as,  in  words  or  menace,  though  with  a  look  of  the  most 
affectionate  tetideiness,  he  growled  now  and  then,  *«  HaDo! 
•vast  there,  you  youngsters  1  Start  my  timbers !  if  yon  touch 
^y  P'P«i  I'U  sarve  it  oat  to  you— give  you  a  taste  of  the 
TOM'S  end ;  so  down  with  you,  Harry ;  down,  I  My,  Poll ! " 
His  favourite  bannt  whan  lie  left  home  was  the  bow- win- 
dowed room  of  a  publio-house  beside  the  quav  at  South- 
ampton, where,  until  very  btelv,  the  original  n^m  whom 
we  nave  drawn  our  portrait,  might  be  seen  three  or  four 
days  in  the  week,  sipping  his  strong  punch,  plying  his  in- 
separable meerschaum,  and  gazing  eomplaoently  down  the 
water.     Hence^  after  emptying  his  bowl,  he  would  sally 
forth  to  the  quay,  take  hu  stand  sgainst  the  old  oapstati, 
oritidse  the  sailing  of  every  vessel  that  paswd  np  or  down 
Southampton  water,  and  as  he  became  gradually  sur- 
rounded with  a  little  knot  of  eager  listener^  it  was  here 
that  he  loved  to  crack  of  the  immense  sums  for  which  he 
had  been  exchequered ;  of  the  crops  that  he  had  formerly 
worked  in  hb  lucky  little  Ingger  the  *'  Ax  about  !'*  of  the 
ikioney  he  had  made,  and  the  enterprises  be  had  achieved, 
in  his  oelebraited  fast-sailing  cutter  the  LongspUoe ;  of  the 
servlees  rendered  to  him  by  his  sagacious  black  mastiff  Bel- 
^bub ;  and  the  hairbreadth  escapes  to  which  he  was  In- 
debted for  the  fleetness  of  his  favourite  mare,  who,  now 
that  she  was  past  labour,  was  turned  out  to  graxe  upon  hb 
son-in  .law's  farm,  where  a  day  seldom  ebpsed  without  her 
being  visited  and  caressed  by  her  old  master.  The  Captain, 
for  by  this  epithet  he  still  continued  to  be  known,  beco- 
ming as  he  waxed  oUsr  a  praiser  of  the  bygone  time^  in 
disparagement  of  tiie  present,  was  aocDstooMd  to  talk  with 
great  contempt  of  modem  s^^ugglers  and  their  paltry  ad- 
ventures, though  he  candidly  confessed  that  the  difficulties 
With  which  they  had  to  contend  were  matodally  increased. 
As  he  was,  in  every  other  respect,  a  most  loyal  character, 
h  grieves  us  to  add,  that  in  adverting  to  this  ket,  he  would 
docasionally  speak  In  tlie  most  irreverent  terms  of  the  go- 
vernment, Questioning  their  right  to  establish  either  cus- 
toms or  excbe  in  the  first  instance,  stigmatizing  the  Pre- 
ventive Service  as  a  rascally  innovation,  and  condemning 
the  Coast  Blockade  altogether  as  a  monstrous  act  of  tyranny 
and  oppression,  which  hardly  gave  the  honest  free-trader 
a  ch«nioe  of  worlcing  a  crop  once  in  a  twelvemonth." 


On  the  whole,  Mr  Smith's  hero  is  a  sort  of  Hugh 
Trevor,  though  with  more  human  interest  about  him. 
Hb  book,  too,  as  regards  the  delineation  of  manners  and 
character,  intimates  more  acquaintance  with  the  world 
than  Holcroft's. 


Discourses  on  some  important  Subjects  of  Natural  and 
Revealed  Rdigion,  ffc.  Second  Edition.  By  Dr  Soott, 
Minister  of  Corstorphine.  Adam  Black,  EdinlNirgh ; 
and  Longman  and  Co.  Liondon.     1829. 


Thkkk  is  something  nngular  attending  the  fate  of 
mon-writing.  It  is  a  species  of  oomposition  which  ooght 
to  be  the  most  popular  of  any,  because  the  sulject-matter 
of  sermons  comes  the  closest  of  any  to  man's  ''  bosiness 
and  bosoms ;"  and  it  might  seem,  that  the  views  and  ex- 
positions of  almost  every  intelligent  and  thoughtful  man 
upon  the  great  pointe  of  faith  and  of  practice^  wonld  meet 
a  corresponding  chord  in  the  minds  of  many  readers. 
The  fault  no  doubt  may  lie  a  good  deal  with  the  writers 
of  sermons.  The  very  best  are  apt  to  foil,  every  now 
and  then,  into  the  esteblished  phrases  and  language  of 
religious  meditotion,  when  it  b  evident  that  there  b  very 
little  thought  and  heart  in  the  business ; — 

"  'Til  Greeee,  but  Bring  Greece  no  nBorSi* 
But,  in  return,  there  is  scarcely  a  volume  of  sermons  so 
indifferent  in  which  an  attentive  reader,  interested  in  the 
mighty  themes  discussed  in  them,  would  not  find  some 
apposite  illustrations  which  had  never  occurred  to  him 
before,  or  some  felicitous  or  nnctious  expressions  warm 
from  the  conriction  and  feelings  of  the  writer.  We  by 
no  means  wish  to  encourage,  from  these  remarks,  the 
hasty  and  inconsiderate  publication  of  sermons,  either 
by  clergymen  themselves,  or  by  their  families  aflber  their 
death — a  practice  of  which  the  respectable  writer  before 
us,  in  his  prefoce,  remarks  with  some  humour,  that  it 
"  is  most  hurtful  to  the  author,  whatever  benefit  it  may 
be  to  his  family.**  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  should 
wish  readers  in  general  not  to  be  so  Ihstidlous  with  r». 
spect  to  sermon-writing ;  and  if  they  should  not  find  ex- 
actly their  own  thoughte  and  sentiments  retomed  upan 
them,  or  should  happen  to  plunge  Into  some  minterssting 
passage  of  common-place,  not  therefore  to  conclude  thnt 
there  is  nothing  In  the  volume  that  can  tend  to  edifica- 
tion, or  which  would  not  greatly  repay  the  attentive  per- 
usal of  it. 

The  volume  before  ns  has  suggested  this  train  of 
thought.  It  b  very  unequal,  and  savours  of  a  defect  to 
which  many  men  of  ability  are  liable,— the  want  of  per- 
ception of  what  b  good  and  what  b  bad  In  their  own  wri- 
tings. At  the  same  time,  we  afe  aware  that  it  b  a  very 
disagreeable  thing  to  sulnnit  our  own  compositions  to  tbe 
criticism  and  selection  even  of  a  judiclons  and  candid 
friend ;  men  especially  of  retired  and  studious  habits,  who 
the  most  require  to  pass  through  such  an  ordeal  prcTious 
to  publication,  are  naturally  the  most  averse  to  it.  The 
learned  siuthor  of  this  volume  b  one  of  the  first  schofauv 
in  sacred  literature  of  whom  the  Church  of  Scotland  can 
boast,  and  any  Imperfections  which  may  be  found  In  It 
are  to  be  ascribed  mainly  to  an  unacquaintance  with  tho 
book-making  art,  in  which  those  who  are  more  occopied 
with  solid  learning  than  with  the  manner  of  putting  it 
forth,  are  not  apt  to  be  great  adepts.  There  are  several 
of  the  sermons,  accordingly,  in  thb  collection,  that  both  in 
point  of  interest  and  composition,  might  liave  been  left 
out  without  any  loss  to  the  reputation  of  the  author. 
But,  again,  there  are  several  admirable,  both  in  matter 
and  expression,  and  Just  as  good  as  any  that  are  to  be 
found  upon  the  same  subjects.  There  are  two  excellent 
sermons  on  ''  The  fitness  of  the  time  at  which  ChrUt  ap- 
peered  upon  earth,** — ^not  so  eloquent  or  splendid  as  Dr 
Robertson's  fomous  sermon  on  the  same  sulyect,  but  con- 
taining much  excellent  remark,  conveyed  in  very  lively 
and  precise  language.     We  may  also  ^artlciUarise  two 
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otlier  exerUent  secnonsy— one  on  *'  The  greatnen  and 
4i^]r<tf  Christ  daring  hie  abode  upon  earth  ;** — and  an- 
ddier,  «a  "  The  Sodnian,  Arminian,  CalTinistic,  and 
Antioorauui  Theories  of  Justiflcation,"  in  which,  in  a 
rtry  few  pages,  more  is  stated  clearly,  and  to  the  pur- 
jKw,  and  a  more  correct  judgment  formed  upon  these 
tHunj  discussions  than  will  he  obtained  from  many  to- 
Ivmcs  of  contrDTersy. 

We  do  not  promise,  howerer,  that  these  DIsconmes 
sn  0Ter destined  to  be  popular;  but  their  learned  and  in- 
(^enious  author  may  find  much  consolation  for  any  public 
neglect  within  the  precincts  of  his  own  parish,  an  impor- 
tant alBlioa  Su  ministerial  nsefulnesa— where  the  genius 
of  Bom  has  lately  coorerted  the  old  ruinous  church  into 
one  Dot  less  commodioiis  than  beautiful,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  retains  its  antique  intorest  and  eharacterf  and 
wlme  in  the  stAoola  for  the  rising  generation  of  both 
lexes,  the'foondation  seems  to  be  laid  of  living  temples 
■UU  more  interesting  and  attractive. 


Htf  Advtntw^  of  a  ICmg'8  Page,  By  the  Author  of 
"  Almaclc'b  RoTiaited."  3  vols.  London.  Henry 
Colbuin.    1829, 

Ob  !  these  e&dleas,  fashionable  novels !  Sorely  do  we 
nw  tlis  day  that  gentlemen  took  it  into  their  heads  to 
print  No  two  professions  can  be  more  distinct  tlian 
tboK  of  an  author  and  a  gentleman.  The  difference  is  as 
gnst  as  Iwtween  a  regular-bred  actor—- a  Garrick  or  a 
KwaMe.  and  a  mere  amateur  of  privaite  theatricals— -an 
Hoomrable  Mr  Sti^leton,  or  an  Augustus  Horatio  Man- 
Mie.  Tlie  farmer  stands  upon  his  merits  alone  ;  the 
latter  trusts  to  the  indulgence  of  friends,  and  the  astonish- 
ing fad  that  he  should  be  able  to  peiform  at  all.  In  a 
^uiiisiiable  novel  the  author  commonly  votes  all  literary 
QuritY'uJgv;  bat  expects  that  his  lucubrations  will  be 
faired  with  gratitude  and  applause,  because  he  intro- 
doesft  tht  meet  soap-boiling  or  sugar-selling  reader  into 
^  firU  cinder,  and  gives  ua  a  glimpse  of  at  least  three 
^uksi,  half^vdosten  Marquises,  a  score  of  Lords,  and 
fitfooets  ad  infimUum,  He  undertakes,  too,  to  paint  their 
BuuuMin  and  modes  of  life  i  that  is  to  say,  he  is  pleased 
to  inform  us  that  they  rise  at  two,  go  to  the  Park  till 
'^vea,  dine  at  eight,  lounge  through  evening  parties  till 
^-creWf  and  them  return  to  bed.  This  might  become 
s  little  mtmotonous ;  and  therefore  the  more  able  and 
ima^tive  writer  of  a  fashionable  novel  introduces  a 
Quel,  «  teor  to  the  continent,  and  a  marriage,  to  make 
I^Me  as  oemplete  and  interesting  as  possible. — "  Oh 
■*od»ie  1  oh  hooochrie !" — ^the  wearisome  inanity  of  a 
»Me  cart-kiad  of  these  three-volumed  books !  Would 
W  Heaven  that  we  could  make  one  vast  bonfire  of  them, 
"lit*  Doctors  of  the  Church  at  Constantinople  once  did 
«  «U  the  Qieek  ppeta.  We  should  thus  give,  in  the 
^*^  of  a  Fk-eneh  writer,  **  une  grande  preuve  d'ln^ 
*«pite,  de  peobit^,  et  de  religion.**  Mr  Haynes  BayUey, 
vh»  has  written  so  many  excellent  songs,  has  written  one 
*f^^  fiMhionable  novelB»  which  is  so  very  pat  to  our 
VjrjlQ^  thai  we  cannot  deny  ooraelvas  the  pleasure  of 
<>^io{  it  a  pteee  here, — the  more  espeoiatty  as  we  believe 
tt  isnot  geacraUy  known  to  our  readers : 

*'  Lord  Harry  has  written  a  novel, 

A  story  of  elegant  life ; 
No  stuff  about  lore  in  a  hovel, 
,No  sketch  of  a  down  and  his  wife; 
No  trash  such  as  pathos  and  passion. 

Fine  feeling%  expression,  or  wit ; 
Bot  aD  about  people  of  fashion,— 

Come,  look  at  his  caps  how  they  fit. 

"  Oh,  Raddiffe,  thou  once  wert  the  charmer 

Of  girls  who  sat  reading  all  night ; 
Thy  heroes  were  striplings  in  armour. 

Thy  iieroines  damsels  in  white. 
But  ]Hist  are  those  terrible  touches; 

Oar  lips  in  derision  we  curl, 


Unless  we  are  told  how  the  Duchess 
Conversed  with  her  cousin,  the  Earl. 

'*  Our  dialogues  now  must  be  ^utfe  full 

Of  titles,  I  give  you  my  word  ;— 
<  Mv  Lady,  you're  looking  delightful  ;* 

<  Indeed !  Do  you  think  so,  my  Lord  ?' 
*  YouVe  heard  of  the  Marquis's  marriage. 

The  bride  with  her  jewels  new  set. 
Four  horses,  the  new  travelling  carriage, 

The  dejeun^  a-lajburchetie  T 

"  HatU  ton  finds  her  privacv  broken. 

We  trace  all  her  ins  and  her  outs,— 
The  very  small  talk  that  is  spoken 

By  very  ere^t  people  at  routes 
At  'renby.  Miss  Jinks  asks  the  loan  of 

The  book  from  the  Innkeeper*b  wife. 
And  reads  till  slie  thinks  she  is  one  of 

The  leaders  of  el<^gant  life." 

As  to  the  "  Adventures  of  a  King's  F^e,*'  we  are  au* 
thorized  most  positively  to  state,  that  it  is  not  "  from  the 
pen  of  a  foreign  prince,  long  a  resident  at  this  court," — 
nor  does  it  contain  '*  the  private  history  of  one  of  the 
most  leading  members  of  the  world  of  ^hion," — nor  ia 
there  any  "  key"  to  the  novel  "  in  private  drculation, 
and  immense  demand," — ^nor  is  it  altogether  true,  that 
"  the  whole  of  the  first  edition  was  sold  off  within  four- 
and-tweuty  hours."  But  though  we  are  enabled  to  con- 
tradict  these  ingenious  reports  which  have  so  much  agi- 
tated all  classes  of  sodety,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  deny 
that  this  novd  is  the  production  of  a  Captain  White,  (the 
advertisements  in  the  newspapers  called  him  a  colonel  for 
a  long  while,  but  this  was  antedating  his  promotion,)  and 
that  he  formerly  wrote  an  unfashionable  fisshionable  na- 
vel, called  "  Almack's  Revisited,"  or  "  Herbert  Milton," 
which,  we  presume,  nobody  ever  read.  To  do  it  Justice, 
the  "  Adventures  of  a  King's  Pfeige"  is  a  Uttle  belter,  and 
is  three  volumes*  woith  of  nther  respectable  dniness. 
We  daresay  Captain  White  is  a  good  deal  of  a  gentleman 
"  about  town ;"  goes  to  a  tolerably  fashionable  ]Muty  when 
he  is  asked ;  dresses  fnlly  as  neatly  and  gentedig  as  an 
officer  on  half-pay  can  be  expected  to  do,  (few  offleera 
know  how  to  wear  plain  dothes  ;)  leaves  his  card  in  m 
becoming  manner  for  several  lady  dowagers;  takes  his 
beefttoak  and  his  half-bottle  of  port  with  much  thank- 
fulness at  the  club  ;  and  drops  into  a  box  at  Drury  Lano 
just  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  '*  half-price. **  With 
such  qualifications  as  these,  he  is  admirably  calculated  to 
write  a  fasliionable  novel,  in  the  course  of  which  he  in^ 
troduoes  George  IIL,  his  Queen,  and  all  the  Royal  Fa^ 
mily,  together  with  the  greater  portion  of  the  ariatocracy  of 
England,  who,  for  the  moot  part,  according  to  the  grsM 
moral  law  of  ftishionable  novels,  are  presented  to  us  under 
the  agreeable  aspect  of  heartless  votaries  of  pleasure  and 
intrigue.  We  are  not  quite  sure  that  Captain  White  has 
always  preserved  the  exact  phraseology  of  fashionable 
life ;  at  least  we  almost  fancied  oursdves  in  a  barrack- 
mom  when  we  found  Lord  Rqxmore  (in  toL  iii.  p*  219) 
saying  to  hia  wife  the  MarchiosMss,  "  D — n  you,  madam, 
yon  shall  suffer  properly  for  this  when  you  get  home." 
But  the  author  of  *<  Almack's  Revisited*'  must,  of  course^ 
be  better  versed  in  these  things  than  we  are. 

We  have  spoken  slightingly  of  the  "  Adventures  of  « 
King's  Page,"  because  we  hate  the  class  of  works  to  which 
it  bdoogs,  and  because  the  author,  though  poaseasing  • 
certain  facility  in  the  use  of  his  pen,  appeace  to  uaentirdy 
destitute  of  that  genius,  the  presenee  of  whhih,  in  a  liter* 
ary  composition  of  any  kind,  always  covers  a  multitude 
of  sins,  and  the  abaence  of  which  we  can  ecarody  forgive. 


TTie  New  Monthly^  and  London  Magazine,  No,  CIIL 
The  Westminster  Review,  No.  XXL 

Wx  speak  It  not  in  vanity ;  but  it  does  ftppear  to  na 
that  the  stars  of  the  earth,  as  ivell  as  those  of  the  hea- 
vens, .are  colder  and  more  languid  in  proportion  to  the 
length  of  the  period  they  require  to  complete  thdc  rev. 
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lutions.  Thus,  the  Westminiter  is  neither  ao  bright  nor 
80  liTely  as  BJaclcwood  or  the  New  Monthly,  mnd  neither 
of  them  can  be  for  a  moment  compared  with  a  publica^ 
tion,  which  modesty  forbids  us  to  name,  bat  which  erery 
reader  will  readily  do  for  us.  Hie  Qnarterlies  and 
Monthlies  are,  nerertheless,  deserving  works  upon  the 
whole,  and  may  rely  upon  oar  countenance  and  protec- 
tion. 

The  broad  stream  of  the  New  Monthly  has  just  re- 
ceired  the  tributary  waters  of  the  London  into  its  bo- 
som. To  speak  without  metaphor,  (for  we  like  to  adapt 
ourselves  to  the  most  Oickney  capacities,)  the  liOndon  Ma- 
gazine has  been  incorporated  into  Mr  Oribum's,  or  Mr 
Campbell's, — tlie  reader  may  designate  the  publication 
as  the  oflbpring  of  either  of  these  great  men,  accord- 
ing as  he  inclines  to  attribute  more  importance  to  the 
Editor  or  the  Publisher — ^to  the  leading  Orator  of  the 
House,  or  the  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  The  coilse- 
quences  of  this  new  Holy  Alliance  we  leave  to  time  to 
determine ;  but  the  first-bom  of  the  nuptials  (we  bcig 
pardon  for  changing  the  metaphor)  is  a  spirited  and  pro- 
mising bantling.  It  stretches  its  Uttle  legs  in  the  nune*s 
lap  vigorously,  and  squalls  with  energy.  It  is  redolent  of 
London  associations,  as  a  work  published  in  the  Metro- 
polis ought  to  be.  As  we  sipped  our  coiTee,  and  read 
"  LondoniiBa,''  our  youth  came  back  upon  our  memory 
— ^the  Temple  Gardens  and  St  James's  Fsrk  were  green 
as  in  its  halcyon  days— -the  rattle  of  drays  and  waggons 
was  in  oar  ear — Westminster-bridgeat  early  dawn— Bond- 
street  in  hs  mid-day  glow-— and  Drury  with  her  cresset 
lamps,  were  bodily  befors  us.  StiU  miort  to  our  taste 
was  that  morsel  of  profound  philosophy,  so  accordant  to 
the  rapid  march  of  intellect,—"  The  Toyman  is  abroad.** 
— *'  The  Saisom  in  Dublin*'  is,  no  doubt,  amusing  to  those 
who  understand  its  allusions;  and  the  Edinbuigh  Re- 
miniscences of  *'  The  young  Surgeon**  are  as  harmless  as 
could  be  deshred.  The  serious  articles  are  no  alier-din- 
ner  business,  and  we  have,  therefore,  postponed  them. 
Did  we  not  know  the  staid  and  proper  habits  of  the 
Editor,  we.  should  suspect,  from  his  review  of  **  Gend- 
dine  of  Desmond,'*  that  he  longed  to  be  munching  cnn»> 
peU.  The  only  real  olgsctkm,  however,  that  the  most 
fastidious  could  find  to  the  interesting  child  we  are 
now  dandling  on  our  knee,  is  its  teasing  and  tiresome  re- 
semblance to  its  hundred  said  two  predeoesson  who  have 
*'  gone  to  tlw  tomb  of  all  the  Capulets,'*  or,  in  plain  Eng- 
lish, been  placed  on  the  shdf. 

'*  Yet  0^ell  in  hii  maddegt  mirthftil  mood, 
StnoiispsB^  would  Osah  mnm  Ghilds  Ilsxold's  teosrt" 

we  know  not  how  it  is>  but  lei  ns  be  as  merry  as 
crickets,  if  Hie  Westminster  Review  but  af^peora,  we  be- 
come as  serious  as  itself.  Its  approach  has  the  same  ef- 
fect upon  our  spirits  as  the  teacher's  on  «  parcel  of  noisy 
schoolboys.  It  Is  a  sort  of  respectable  old  pedagogue^ 
who  inevitably  gives  the  conversation  a  serkms  tad  in- 
structive turn.  He  is  this  time,  however,  in  a  gayer 
mood  than  oaoal:  his  taws  are  in  his  podkec,  and  he 
flourishes  Us  sUver-headcd  cane  with  rather  a  degagi  sort 
of  air.  The  artides  on  poor  Clapperton*B  last  expedition, 
and  on  modem  Italy,  vrill  be  read  with  Interest.  The 
article  on  Cobbetfs  Indian  com  is  positively  amusing, 
which  shows  what  a  dever  man  may  do  with  a  bad  sul>- 
Ject.  The  paper  on  Paul  Loois  Courier,  Is  a  spirited 
sketch  of  one  of  the  most  honest  and  recUeas  ehaneters 
that  ever  existed.  Mr  Bowring  holds  forth  to  good 
purpose  on  the  Hungarian  poets.  If  the  specimens  he 
has  given  us  convey  an  accurate  notion  of  them,  It  must 
excite  some  surprise  to  find  that  their  sentiments  and 
imagery  are  of  that  highly  polished  and  delicate  kind, 
which  are  now  common  to  all  the  educated  nations  of 
Europe.  We  discover  in  them  no  traces  of  the  fierce 
and  varied  chaioeter  of  the  tribes  which  compose  the  po- 
pulation of  Hungary.  We  bdleve,  however,  thmt  the 
general  character  of  their  minor  eflhdons  is  like  that  of 
their  utionid  ioaaio*-€om]Q«Deing  with  gentle  voluptu- 


ous notes,  and  ending,  on  all  occasions,  with  a  moumftil 
cadenoe.  Ask  the  Hungarian  why  this  is  so,  and  he  will 
tell  you  that  it  suits  the  state  of  his  eountryr— that  «U 
her  sons  should  have  "  tears  in  their  eyes,  and  sabres  ia 
their  hands."  Bowring  is  the  best  trandator  living,  aiui 
to  him  we  are  indebted  for  many  little  poetical  gems,  eol- 
lected  from  all  nations,  which  might  otherwise 
have  been  known  in  this  country.  We  give  oae 
men  from  the  Hungarian : — 

THS  SNTHUSIAST  AVD  TBXLOBOrBXE. 

Enthusiast,  **  Is  it  thus? 
And  if  not  thus,  say  how  ? 
For  a  wild  fire  is  burning  in  my  boaom, 
Which  I  can  quench  not— whidi  I  cannot  goMe; 
I  strive  to  build  the  fair-- to  baild  the  &ireat 
Upon  tlie  wise    as  thou  wouldst  teach  me  s  I 
Would  Uend  my  q>irlt  and  my  heart  in  on^ 
Maldiig  my  hymn  both  beautiful  and  strong  ; 
That  it  may  teach— «nd  teaching,  may  transport 
With  ecstasy.     I  ask  with  prayerful  tear 
My  way  to  fame*s  bright  goal :  thou  hast  the  crown. 
Teach  me  to  win  and  wear  it— I  beseech  thee^ 
With  passionate  longines,  I  beseech  thee— say, 
Say— thus.     Ah,  no,  'tis  sweet— but  not  sucotssftit 
I  cannot  reach  tlie  bourn— and  \ih  to  me 
Is  melancholy  waste  of  life  I 

PkUotooker.  '*  Give  thy  fedings  ample  rseni^ 
Time  shall  soon  disperw  their  gmm. 
When  bound  in  snows  the  wild  stream  leaves  Its  bed 
Murmurins,  and  as  it  maddens,  bears  along 
Rocks,  muo,  and  ibrest-branches,  canst  thou  see 
Toung  flowers,  and  the  blue  heaven  upon  its  foee  ? 
Thou  tum*st  away  in  sadness  from  Hs  waves 
So  trouble^U-for  *tis  purity  that  charms 
And  quiet.    Tliink  on  this— ^md  be  at  rert. 
The  muse  b  a  soft  maiden,  whose  bright  wand, 
Whose  odorous  ringlets,  flinging  light  around. 
Thy  lips  may  kiss.    She  is  not  wooed  by  fierccnese^ 
But  turns,  deep  blushing,  to  her  own  sweet  sdf. 
From  the  wild  turbulent  grasp  of  stormy  thought." 

There  is,  in  the  present  Number  of  the  Westminiter 
a  learned  and  able  artide  on  the  Peruvian  Quipoes,  to 
which  we  refer  such  of  our  Headers  as  may  be  cnrimia 
about  theae  matters.  The  only  remaining  artide  of  in- 
terest is  the  last,  on  what  is  called  the  Greatest  Happl- 
ness  Principle,  in  which  it  Is  noised  abroad  Jeremy  Beat- 
ham  takes  the  field  in  person  agidnst  the  Edinborgli 
Review.  We  dedine  the  honour  of  ciiteriBg  Into  the 
controveny. 


Sharpe*9  London  Magazines    7%c  TTwee  0utpten  fir 
Jubf  1829.     J.  Sharpe,  London. 

Wx  have  already  announced  this  new  periodical,  which, 
to  a  certain  extent,  combines  the  advantages  of  a  Magiu- 
zine  and  an  Annual,  possessing  the  variety  of  the  fanner, 
with  the  beauty  of  deooratlon  and  dsgaooe  of  printing  «f 
the  Utter.  It  is  caUed  **  The  Three  Chapters,"  becauae 
it  is  divided  into  three  parts,  each  of  which  at  the  end  of 
a  year  Is  to  be  bound  up  separatdy  into  volumes.  The 
first  of  theae  parts,  which  is  entiUed  *^  Poetry  and  Ro- 
manee,'*  will  make  a  volume  similar  in  siae  and  ap- 
pearance to  the  *'  Anniversary."  The  second  division 
consists  of  Essays^  Criticisms  on  New  Works,  die  Drama, 
Fine  Arts,  &c  ;  and  the  thhrd,  under  Ok  title  of  «  The 
Monthly  Club,"  Is  a  dialogae,  d  la  Noctea  AmbrotiaMt, 
de  omnibus  negotiis  et  qutbusdam  aUism  Allan  Cunningham 
and  Theodore  Hook  aet  as  Editors,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  if  two  sudi  men  exert  theosdvee,  ths  one  with 
so  much  genius,  and  the  other  so  mmsh  devemcas  and 
sttvoir  vivre,  the  **  Three  Chaptors**  «iut.saeosed.  The 
first  Number  is  a  very  fiivenralite  augury  of  what  is  to 
follow.  It  opens  with  a  Uvdy  humorous  aketeh  hy  Hook, 
entitled  «  The  Splendid  Annual,"  vidsKcttt  a  Lord  Mayor 
of  London.  Four  poems  follow,  the  first  by  L.  £«  L.,  the 
second  an  exodlent  ballad  by  Soudiey,  the  dikrd  a  aweet 
little  thing  by  G.  Darley,  and  the  fourth  aaetfaer  pieaa 
by  Southey.  An  able  prose  artide  by  AUbb  -Cunning* 
ham,  eatittod  '<  The  JPto  nd  the  PlendW*'  taadndm  tkm. 
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**  Plpdrj  and  Romuioe**  depiirtment.'     The  remaining 

ooDlBits  are  equally  interesting,  though  for  the  moat  part 

aft  MR  ephemenl  nature.    We  must  not  omit  to  meiv- 

tko  the  fine  angrariiig  by  U.  RoUs,  from  one  of  the  paint- 

iflfs  WQkie  brought  laome  with  him  lately  from  the  Con- 

tiaent — The  Calabrian  Shephords  singing  their  evening 

hymn  to  the  Vligin.     Thia  emheliiahment  is  itself  worth 

Biore  than  tiie  ^ioe  of  the  Numbo'.  We  have  seldom  aeen 

in  any  of  the  Annuab  an  engraving  we  admired  more ;  it 

is  redolent  of  all  the  fine  genius  of  Wilkie,  and  all  the 

admirable  tact  and  finish  of  RoUs. 


RfidaieerftiM  Tniih  of  the  Christian  Rdigion,  derived 
firm  the  lUavl  fii(filmaU  of  Propheof  ;  partiaJarfy  as 
Uiattrated  fy  the  Hiatmnf  of  Hte  Jews,  mud  hy  the  Die- 
eaveria  of  receet  Tymfdkre.  By  the  Rev.  Alenunder 
Kdtb,  Minister  of  the  Fnrish  of  St  Cyras.  Fourth 
Edition.    Edinburgh.     Waugh  and  Innea.     1829. 

This  is  the  learned  and  able  wwk  of  a  learned  and 
lUeman.  It  is  as  creditable  to  the  readers  as  to  the 
uthor,  tbat  it  has  already  reached  a  fourth  edition.  The 
fooUen  which  ilr  Keith  has  considered  at  length,  and 
with  gnat  talent,  is,  "  Whether  there  be  any  clear  pre- 
dietioos,  liteimUy  aoeompliaSied,  which,  from  their  nature 
lod  their  number,  demonstrate  that  the  Scriptures  are 
the  dictates  of  inspiration,  or  that  the  spirit  of  prophecy 
ii  the  testimony  of  Jesus  ?**  It  is  impossible  to  foUow 
hk  reasonings  and  illustrations,  without  feeling  impera- 
tifdy  GsHed  upon  to  pronounce  with,  the  author'  an  an- 
•wv  in  the  aifirmatiTe* 


ABruf  Memoir  of  the  lAfi  of  Jamee  TFtbon,  (laie  of 
Edakerghj)  writk  Extraete  from,  hie  Jourwd  aid  Cor^ 
Ttgpoedemxy  written  chiefly  dwring  a  residenee  m  Guate- 
tula.    London,    A,   Banton.     Edinburgh,  J.  Boyd. 
1889. 

Tan  is  a  posthanums  compilation  from  the  p^Mrs  of 
IB  aaisUe  and  deserving  young  man,  who,  being  left  an 
«phaa  in  early  life,  waa  educated  at  that  valuable  insti- 
totioB)  the  Orphuaa.  HospHal  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  of 
Rligioiis  habits,  and  died  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-eight, 
ifier  Tifliting,  as  aa  emignuit  and  missionary,  several  in- 
twating  parta  both  of  North  and  South  America.  The 
otncti  frnrn  his  Journal  and  Correspondence  form  the 
^  part  of  the  pnsent  volume,  which,  we  believe,  ia 
poUtshed  for  the  benefit  of  his  surviving  relatives. 

MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 


*'rRCm  nr  THBIR  SBASONS,*^— •<  8TRAWBBRR1ES 

AND  CRBAM.** 

jfiy  Henry  G,  BdL 

AwAT  with  llkee,  blithe  April !  away  with  thee  into 
^  pern  chnrohyaard  of  the  past !  Thou  art  of  those 
*hoiB  we  love^  yet  can  part  from  with  scarce  a  sigh ! 
"IW  art  the  young  Aurora  of  the  year  that  oomes  to 
tel}  of  brighter  hours,  and  even  as  thy  soft  voice  whia- 
poaof  their  coining,  they  steal  ^poa  thee,  and  thou  art 
^"Kotten  in  their  effulgence. 

Away  with  tfaee,  bright  May !  I  am  an  angler,  and  I 
^  thy  f  landng  straams  winding  down  the  hills,  where 
^  a  Ungeriqg  snow-wreath  dares  to  tempt  the  sun- 
^■■B*  of  the  bright  blue  akies.  I  am  an  angler,  and  I  owe 
^t  ■wset  May !  many  an  hour's  forgetfulneas  of  all  the 
**fi<l— many  a  waking  dream  and  glorioua  vision  when- 
^  ^  waa  trttti^  and  life  eternity  !     Away  with  thee, 

*MWT€r! 

June,  nneipiidkd  June,  fo  blaaing  full  In  the  meridian. 
^  how  the  aid  ancestral  woods  extend  in  gladness  their 
f^^fHsooB  arms !  See,  how  the  golden  fiowers  in  oount- 
m  nittiniia  apiriaf  up:  with  A  radden  impnlie  of  life  and 


joy  on  every  green  bank,  and  In  each  q[ulet  sequestered 
glade!  Hark!  the  music  of  universal  nature  rings 
through  the  air !  There  is  a  voice  in  every  fleecy  doud— 
an  unseen  spirit  of  melody  in  every  pas^ng  zephyr.  Hie 
lakes,  the  rivers,  and  the  seas,  lo  !  they  are  liquid  light ! 
Saw  you  that  unforgotten  sunset — ^thoee  purple  gleams 
upon  the  mountain — ^thoee  rainlww  streaks  through  all 
the  glowing  west !  Then  the  soft  soothing  of  the  twi- 
light-hour—when the  bee  is  asleep  in  his  honied  cell,  and 
the  imperial  butterfly  resta  on  the  bosom  of  the  dew- 
gemmed  flower — when  not  a  sound  steak  on  the  rapt 
ear  but  the  beating  of  the  sleepless  heart,  and  the  word- 
less aspirations  of  the  invisible  soul,  conscious  of  its  im- 
mortality !  Hail  to  thee,  loveliest  June !  Thy  smile 
awaited  me  at  my  birth ;  may  it  rest  upon  me  at  the 
hour  of  death  »may  it  cast  its  sunshine  into  my  grave  as 
my  coffin  descends  into  the  earth,  and  the  few  who  loved 
me  look  upon  it  for  the  laat  time ! 

The  friUts— the  luscious  ruby  £ruits — are  swelling  in- 
to ripeness.  I  know  nothing  of  the  fruits  of  the  south 
— I  talk  of  those  of  my  own  country.  I  have  a  thorough 
contempt  for  Italy  with  its  grapes ! — I  detest  Spain  with 
its  oranges! — I  should  be  happy  to  annihilate  Turkey 
and  Asia  with  thor  olives  and  citrons ! — I  am  writing 
and  thinking  only  of  Scotland.  I  was  a  child  once ; — 
reader !  so  were  you.  Do  you  recollect  the  day  and  the 
hour  when  the  blessed  influence  of  strawberries  and 
cream  flrst  flashed  on  your  awakened  mind,  and  you  felt 
that  life  had  not  been  given  you  in  vain?  I  was  just 
seven  years  old — ^my  previous  existence  is  a  blank  in  me- 
mory— when  I  spent  a  June  in  the  country.  I  may  have 
picked  before,  in  the  blind  Ignorance  of  infancy,  some 
little  red  pulpy  baUs,  which  may  have  been  presented  to 
me  on  a  little  blue  plate  by  my  aunt  or  grandmother, — 
but  never-^never  till  my  seventh  year  was  I  aware,  that 
in  the  melting  luxuriance  of  one  aoMrathfol,  so  large  a  share 
of  human  happiness  might  be  comprised.  Sugar,  cream, 
and  strawberries !  Epicurean  compound  of  unimaginable 
ecstasy !  trinity  of  excellence  !  producing  the  only  harmo- 
nious whole  known  to  me  in  all  the  annals  of  taste  !  The 
fresh  vigour  of  my  youthful  palate  may  have  yielded 
somewhat  to  the  deadening  cflGset  of  thne,  but  the  glorious 
recollections  of  those  profound  emotions,  excited  by  my 
first  intoxicating  feast  on  strawberries  and  cream,  is  worth 
every  other  thought  that  memory  can  conjure  up.  Breathes 
there  the  man  who  presumes  to  smile  at  my  enthusiasm  ? 
Believe  me,  he  is  destined  to  pass  away  and  be  forgotten, 
as  the  insect  upon  which  you  tread.  He  is  a  measurer 
of  broad-cloth  or  a  scribbler  of  juridical  technicalities. 

Such  is  not  the  destiny  awaiting  yonder  rosy  group  of 
smiling  prattlers.  I  love  the  rogues  tor  the  enlarged  and 
animated  countenances  with  which  they  gaze  upon  the 
red  spoils  befora  them.  Never  speak  to  me  of  gluttony. 
It  is  a  natural  and  a  noble  qipetite,  redolent  of  health 
and  happiness,  and  I  honour  it.  Then  is  genius  In  the 
breathing  expression  of  those  parted  lips  which,  now  that 
the  good  dame  is  about  to  commence  her  impartial  divi- 
sion, seem  to  anticipate,  in  a  delightful  agony  of  expecta- 
tion, the  fulness  of  the  coming  joy.  Obsorve  with  how 
much  vigour  that  youthful  Homer  grasps  his  silver 
spoon  !  Would  you  have  thought  those  rose-bud  lips 
could  have  admitted  so  vast  a  mouthful  of  strawberries  ? 
-^Yet,  down  they  go  that  juvenile  Ksophagus,  and,  aa 
Shakspeare  well  expresses  it,  "  leave  not  a  wreck  be- 
hind !'*  Turn  your  gaze  to  this  infantine  Sappho.  What 
unknown  quantities  of  cream  and  sugar  the  little  cherub 
consumes !  Cold  on  the  stomach !  Fhoo!  the  idea  is  wor- 
thy of  a  female  Septuagenarian,  doomed  to  the  horrors  of 
perpetual  celibacy.  If  she  speak  from  experience,  in 
heaven's  name,  give  her  a  glass  of  brandy,  and  let  her 
work  out  her  miserable  existence  in  fear  and  trembling. 

If  thera  be  a  merrier  party  of  bon-vlvants  at  this  mo- 
ment in  Christendom,  may  I  never  enter  a  garden  again ! 
Yet,  at  this  very  moment,  there  are  prime  ministen  sit- 
ting down  to  cabinet  dinners,  and  seelBg  In  every  guest 
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another  step  in  the  ladder  of  ambition ;  at  this  very  mo- 
ment,  the  table  of  the  professional  epicure  is  covered  with 
all  that  is  recherckS  in  the  annals  of  gastronomy ;  at  this 
very  moment,  the  bride  of  yesternight  takes  her  place  of 


wert  eating  Immortal  life ! — eat,  ea^  though  thy  next 
mouthful  terminate  in  apoplexy  ! 

My  dream  of  strawberries  hath  panad  away  !  the  litde 
red  rotundities  hare  been  gathered  from  the  surfaee  of  the 


honour,  for  the  first  time,  at  the  table  of  her  rich  and    globe,  and  man*s  insatiate  maw  has  devoured  them  all 


dtled  husband.  Alas !  there  are  traitors  at  the  states- 
man's board ;  there  is  poison  and  disease  within  the  silver 
dishes  of  the  epicure;  and  there  are  silent  but  sad  memo- 
ries of  days  past  away  for  ever  strewed  like  withered 
flowers  round  the  heart  of  the  young  bride !  But  before 
you  is  a  living  garland,  still  blooming  unconscious  of  the 
thousand  cankers  of  earth  and  air. 

Yet  the  dark  arrow  is  on  the  wing — ^the  barb  hath 
already  singled  out  its  victim,  and  I  see  it  advancing 
through  the  shadows  of  futurity.  In  a  few  months  the 
golden  tresses  of  that  bright-eyed  boy  will  fall  in  lank 
and  matted  strings  over  a  cold,  damp  brow.  He  is  one 
of  many,  yet  is  he  not  loved  the  less  by  his  own  fond  pa- 
rents. Many  a  long  night  will  they  watch  by  his  fever- 
ish couch,  and  clasp  his  little  burning  hand  in  theirs,  and 
gaze  with  full  hearts — too  full  for  speech — ^npon  the  fa- 
ding lustre  of  his  face.  Yet  will  his  young  manly  spirit 
still  struggle  against  the  grasp  of  pain.  With  the  pore 
and  confiding  affection  of  childhood,  he  will  throw  him- 
self into  his  father*s  arms,  and  look  up  into  his  face,  and 
smile,  and  prattle  cheerfully  of  his  innocent  hopes  and 
pleasures.  One  morning  the  sun  will  shine  through  his 
curtains,  yet  will  his  eyelids  remain  unclosed, — ^the  bird, 
whose  glad  carols  waked  him  to  life  and  happiness,  will 
sing  unheeded.  His  pale  cheek  moves  not  on  his  pillow, 
— his  feeble  hand  is  stretched  unconscious  by  his  side. 
Not  a  sound  is  in  the  darkened  room  but  the  frequent 
sobbing  of  his  almost  broken-hearted  mother,  and  the  soft 
steps  of  his  little  rosy-faced  brothers  and  sisters,  who, 
with  fingers  pressed  on  their  lips,  steal  to  his  bed  and 
gaze,  for  the  first  time,  on  death.  A  few  days  more,  and 
they  lay  him  in  the  earth,  and  the  unseen  power  of  decom- 
position seizes  greedily  on  his  prey.  Few  knew  the  happy 
boy,  and  none  loved  him  but  his  parents ;  the  temporary 
blank  in  their  affections  is  soon  filled  up  by  the  survivors, 
and,  ere  a  year  elapses,  his  merry  smile  and  voice  of  glad- 
ness live  but  faintly  In  the  memory.  To  the  busy  world, 
his  existence  was  unknown  and  his  absence  is  unfelt ;  and 
the  wonder  rather  Is,  not  that  he  Is  now  no  more,  but 
that  he  should  have  ever  been.  And  where  art  thou, 
young  spirit  of  delight  ?  Hast  thou  passed  away  like  a 
foam-bellon  the^niters,  or  shall  we  meet  with  thoe  again, 
wandering  among  the  unfading  flowers  of  yonder  golden 
planet? 

On  the  whole,  I  am  not  sure  that  strawberries  ought  to 
be  eaten  when  any  one  Is  with  von.  There  Is  always,  un- 
der such  circumstances,  even  though  your  companion  be 
the  dearest  friend  you  have  on  earth,  a  feeling  of  restraint, 
a  consciousness  that  your  attention  is  divided,  a  diffidence 
about  betraying  the  unfathomable  depth  of  your  love  for 
the  fi*ult  before  you,  a  lurking  uneasiness  lest  he  should 
eat  faster  than  yourself,  or  appropriate  an  undue  share  of 
the  delicious  cream ;  in  short,  there  Is  always,  on  such 
occasions,  a  secret  desire  that  the  best  friend  you  have  in 
the  world  were  at  any  distant  part  of  th^  globe  he  might 
happen  to  have  a  liking  for.  But,  oh  !  the  Miss  of  soli- 
tary fruition,  when  there  is  none  to  interrupt  you — none 
to  compete  with  you — none  to  express  stupid  amazement 
at  the  extent  of  your  godlike  appetite,  or  to  bring  back 
your  thoughts,  by  some  obtrusive  renutrk,  to  the  vulgar 
affairs  of  an  unsubstantial  world  !  Behold  !  the  milky 
nectar  is  crimsoned  by  the  roseate  fruit !  Heavens  !  what 
a  fiavoor !  and  there  Is  not  another  htnnan  being  near  to 
intrude  upon  the  sacred  intensity  of  your  joy !  Painter 
— poet — philosopher — where  is  your  beau-ldeal — ^happi- 
ness ?  It  is  concrntrated  there  !  and,  divided  Into  equal 
portions  by  that  silver  spoon,  glides  gloriously  down  tlie 
throat !  Eat,  child  of  mortality  !  for  June  cometh  but 
once  In  the  year !  cat,  for  th  re  is  yet  misery  In  store  for 
thee !  ^eat,  for  thy  days  are  numbered !  eat,  as  if  thou 


New  hopes  may  arise,  and  new  sourcea  of  pleasure  nuy 
perhaps  be  discovered ; — ^the  yellow  gooseberry  may  gWu 
ter  like  amber  beads  upon  the  bending  braachss — ^thc  nhj 
cherry  may  be  plucked  from  the  liviDf  bough,  and  its 
sunny  sides  bruised  into  nectar  by  the  wilting  teeth — the 
apple,  tinted  with  the  vcrmilioa  Uoom  of  BMiden  bcaaty, 
may  woo  the  eye^  and  tempt  the  silyer  knife — ^the  gsldeo 
pear,  meltifig  into  lusciousness,  soft  aa  the  Up,  and  swwt 
as  the  breath  of  her  thou  lovest  most,  may  win,  for  a 
time,  thy  heart's  idolatry — the  velvet  peadi,  or  downy 
apricot,  may  lull  thee  into  brief  foi^getAilness  of  all  ter- 
restrial woe — ^the  dark-blue  pliim,  or  annbmm  onbiued 
magnum  bonumt  may  wafi  thy  soul  to  heaven, — or,  Isatof 
all,  thy  hothouse  grapes,  purple  in  their  bursting  rich- 
ness, may  carry  thee  back  to  the  world*s  prime,  to  the 
faun  and  dryad-haunted  groves  of  Arcady,  or  lap  thee  in 
an  Elysium  of  poetry  and  music, — ^but  still  the  remcm- 
branoe  of  thy  first  love  will  be  strong  in  thy  heart,  sod, 
pamper  thy  noble  nature  as  thou  wilt,  with  all  the  luxu- 
ries that  summer  yields,  never,  never,  will  the  hinermost 
recesses  of  thy  sonl  cease  to  be  Inhabited  by  an  ImmortBl 
nminlsocnoe  of  **  Strawberries  and  Cream !" 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  PARSONAGE. 

**  VISIXATIOXa.** 

With  the  single  exception  of  visHIng  the  sick  and  the 
dying,  there  is  no  part  of  a  dergyman^s  duty,  which,  If 
properly  and  Judiciously  discharged,  is  more  productire  « 
friendly  feelings  and  beneficial  mciral  results,  than  the  sn- 
nual  visitation,  as  it  is  termed,  of  his  parish.  In  Act, 
what  was  formerly  termed,  aind  dischas^ed  as  a  diet  w 
examination,  has  now  merged  and  sofWned  down  into  the 
less  imposing,  but,  tn  ftwrt,  more  oaefhl  duty,  bewose  het- 
ter  fitted  to  the  times, — of  visiting  and  eonwrain^,  a- 
horting  and  praying,  from  house  to  houses  and  •*••**' 
street.  At  the  time,  indeed,  when  Pwsbyfat  ww  «> 
ginally  established,  and  for  centuries  afterwards,  «»■"" 
nation,  close,  frequent,  and  without  exoeptloii  of  ftrwafi, 
was  of  essential  necessity  and  benefit,  amidst  »  F^ 
comparatively  uneducated,  and  requiring  to  be  *"*'"•** 
upon,  as  well  as  confirmed  in,  the  leading  and  dMiD<^*^ 
articles  of  the  Preabyterfan  faith  ;  snd  fU*  f<r  the  miM 
reason,  that  the  reading  of  the  line,  in  psahn-singhig  in 
churches,  was  deemed  necessary^  and  enforced ;  but  times 
are  now  altered,  and  whilst  the  presumption  Is,  *•>•*  •" 
church-going  worshippers  can  read  the  line,  as  well  » 
sing  It,  it  may  wHh  equal  propriety  be  presumed,  that  wr 
ScoUiah  peasantry  require  leas  to  be  informed  on  »»^^ 
of  faith  and  duty,  than  to  be  exhorted  to  obedience  tna 
practice.  Besides,  at  the  time  when  annual  clerical  e%^ 
minations  were  in  vigorous  and  uscfU  practice,  those 
tinetions  which  now  exist  in  fiimilies  had  not  anMfl. 
The  gudeman  associated,  in  work,  in  relaxation,  •»» 
meal-hours,  with  the  servants  of  his  hoilsehold,  »»<*  ^ 
children  of  the  cottars  were  in  no  respect  disttort  or»- 
porated  from  those  of  the  tenant.  In  such  circuBistwifff. 
when  the  household  of  a  &rm  town  had  anembled  at  the  i - 
tfanation,  and  around  the  penon  of  the  minister,  ntuh  ^^ 
and  wean,  were  naturally  ranked  without  **^**'. 
the  same  flolMf,  and  subjected  to  the  same  «*"*^'*!S*Lfln 
quiries  on  religious  subjects.  The  pride  and  ^^"/V,, 
of  circumstance  had  not  then  created  thAt  fhli*  ^"^ 
which  made  the  landlord  blush  at  Ms  Igtiownw  J"  ^^ 
presence  of  his  man-servant,  or  the  tnlstn*  fW  "'T^ 
thority  at  stake  when  the  housemaid  appctf«d  ^  ^ 
advantage  than  herself.  Things,  however,  arft  now  ^^^ 
terially  altered,  and  altered.  In  some  points  *f  ^^^^J^L^tr 
the  better.  The  gudeman  has  now  becomb  ^'"^  ?L^ 
the  gude^ifc  has  been  tdetauiorphoa^d-  Inte  the  xflw^cw 
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will  all  the  aeoompanying  distinctions  of  b«ns,  bed-rooms, 
dmaof-closets,  and  parlours ;  and  a  thriving  farmer  who 
atlflds  oarlfiBls  on  koneback,  and  dines  with  the  laird  or 
kis  iMim  OB  rent-day,  woold  necessarily  feel  dq^raded 
«r  injured  in  llie  eyes  of  his  household,  were  his  igno- 
mce  or  airltwardness  to  be  exposed  in  the  presence  of 
Oux  JtoawtisMi  efver  which  it  is  incumbent  upon  him  to 
praMe  with  won  of  distance  and  anthority,  than  his  fore- 
ftthen  firaod  necessary.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  I  would 
mtnre  to  reeonmend  vmUitions  as  preferable  to  exami- 
itati(m»f  and  exhortations  as  better  than  all  the  levelling 
and  airlnmd  discipline  of  questioning  and  answers ;  and 
tha  not  sn  tlieoretlcal  principles,  but  from  expeilenoe  ex- 
doavely. 

When  I  fint  set  aboat  examining  my  parish,  and  giving 
fnm  the  pulpit  public  intimation  of  the  particular  dis- 
tricts through  whJdi  I  would  pass,  I  found  a  very  scanty  at- 
tendaaee  indeed*  The  Master  and  Mistress  of  the  &mily 
ir2R|eoenlly  in  the  way,  and  prepared  to  receive  me  with 
aU  eofdiality  and  respect,  but  nothing  would  induce  the 
ploi^kboy  or  the  honsemaid  to  stand  fire.  As  I  ascend- 
ed the  hne,  or  came  into  view  from  the  head  or  the  foot 
of  a  glen,  I  could  see  a  general  turn-out  of  lounging,  r»- 
tiriaf  figures,  which  melted  away  with  wonderful  Gel»- 
ritr,  like  Roderick  Dhu*8  men,  into  jungle,  den,  and  bra- 
ka  boih,  and  became  entirely  invisible  during  the  rest  of 
the  ereaing.  The  landlord  and  landlady  I  never  could 
Bo^er  confidence  to  call  to  the  floor,  and  over  the  few 
haUlfrown  boys  and  girls  which  remained,  a  kind  of  visi- 
Ue  terror  reigned,  to  the  entire  confusion  of  their  intel- 
lactoal  faculties,  and  memory  in  particular.  I  must  con- 
^  that  there  is  sooiething,  as  Cowper  says,  in  the  put- 
ting of  a  iiaestion,  exceedingly  disconcerting.  To  be  set 
ip  vhhoat  table,  chest,  or  any  thing  whatever  to  lean  up- 
«,  and  with  a  full  couple  of  arms  and  iumds  to  dispose 
oC  immediately  oppowte  to  the  minister — to  him  who  is 
DKcnorily  endowed  with  all  manner  of  wisdom  and  kno w- 
1<^)  on  religions  sul^ects  in  particular, — ^to  mark  leisure- 
\y  the  thoogbtful  brow,  the  stooping  serious  posture, 
^  eyn  iirophetic  of  the  coming  enquiry,  and  the  mouth 
ftrnung  into  articulation  and  enunciation — ^to  hear  tlie 
'>n«  question  elongated,  altered,  new-modelled,  turned 
OTcr  aad  over  on  all  its  sides ;  and  yet,  on  every  side,  and 
iA  every  position,  equally  incomprehensible  to  your  morti- 
fied tiid  concaased  brainy— all  this  is  indeed  exceedingly 
y^VF^teiiiig,  and  in  no  way  calculated  to  leave  behind  it 
"7  other  impressacma  than  those  wiiich  accompany  our 
**cape  £reai  drownii^  in  a  river,  or  breaking  our  neck 
«*w  apredpioe.  One  r^oices  in  the  escape,  but  the  river 
ttd  prcdpioe  are  ever  after  objects  of  aversion  and  unplea- 
Bag  recollection. 

I  aceordiogly  modified  my  practice  in  the  following 
vanoer,  and  to  the  suoceas  of  which  I  can  adduce  tlae 
testiaioDy  of  several  years,  and  naany  hundred*  of  pariah- 

I  visited  every  house  in  detail,  conversing  £nr  some  time 
^><r  my  entranoe^  on  matters  but  indirectly  connected 
with  religion — the  means  of  subsistence,  the  husband's 
■Vioyaient,  the  health  of  the  family,  the  List  letter  from 
^••0  ahrnsd,  or  the  last  visit  from  a  daughter  at  servic^'^ 
a  anal  osmplimeat  to  the  looks  of  a  &vourite  child,  or  a 
fMd-aatured  observation  on  the  naturaL  tendency  of  aU 
^il4ren  to  idleness  and  mischief.  Such  preludes  as  these 
'I'^ight  OS  to  closer  and  more  serious  converse  on  educ»- 
^  its  advantages  school  and  church,  their  attendance— 
^ly-hrcachcs,  their  sanotifioadon, — ^resignation  to  God, 
^  BeceMity  and  beauty— life,  its  uncertainty — death,  its 
"^'"Uiity— scripture  its  hopes,  its  joys,  its  admonitions, 
■^  doctrines — ^the  Saviour  of  man,  his  humility,  humani- 
^>  We>  and  expiation  — the  weakness  of  man*  his  depend- 
?^<*-iirayer»  ito  efficacy,  and  faith  and  trust  in  God,  its 
I^^WeBaable  necessity*  And  having  arrived  at  this  de- 
vabte  ooosaaamatbn,  and  being  fully  in  possession  of  the 
1^^°^  of  the  audience,  the  transition  into  an  Actual  ex- 
ilian of  the  exercise*  oif  prayer,  ia  at  oaee  natural  and 


called  for,  and  productive  of  the  most  soXenmizing  and 
heart-warming  consequences. 

By  following  the  above  plan,  I  soon  ceased  to  be  an  ob- 
ject of  aversion  on  my  annual  rounds  ;  on  the  contrary, 
there  was  always  a  general  turn-out,  or  rather  turn-in, 
throughout  every  department  of  authority  or  of  obedience, 
of  age  or  of  sex.  And  if,  in  oondusion,  a  few  simple 
questions  were  put  to  the  yoonger  part  of  the  company,  it 
was  not  till  their  eyes  had  become  accustomed  to  my  pre- 
sence, and  they  had  ceased  to  regard  me  as  any  thing  por.« 
tentous  or  supernaturaL 

It  is  thus  that  a  minister  becomes  acquainted  with  his 
floek,  and  tliat  he  feels  along  the  varied  and  ramified  lines 
of  his  pastoral  cimnexion,  with  a  quick  and  excited  sensi- 
bility. It  is  thus  that  a  flock  becomes  acquainted  with 
their  minister,  and  that  every  thing  in  which  he  is  inte- 
rested, from  his  cow  to  his  children,  his  health  to  his  ha^ 
vest,  becomes  to  them  common  interest  and  oonunon  feel- 
ing. It  is  thus  that  the  hearts  and  the  souls  of  a  rirtu- 
ons  population  are  suspended  in  kindly  and  close  embrace 
around  the  image  of  their  pastor,  and  that,  when  he  a»- 
oends  the  pulpit-stair  on  Sabbath,  the  joyous  whisper  per- 
vades the  house,  "  It's  himsell  the  day  1** 

Thus  circumstanced,  what  may  not  a  country  clergy- 
man do  ?  He  may  fish,  but  not  carry  a  gun ;  he  may 
dance,  at  least  amongst  his  own  chjlchvn  ;  he  may  curl, 
when  the  season  admits,  but  the  seldomer  he  dines  with  the 
club  the  better ;  he  may  attend  masonic  proeessions,  but 
not  make  speeches  diuing  the  erenlng ;  he  may  labour  in 
his  garden  from  morning  to  night,  but  not  without  his  up- 
per garments  ;  he  may  read  newspapers,  and  aU  manner 
of  periodicals,  but  never  on  Sabbath ;  he  may  conduct  plei^ 
sure  excursions  to  the  tops  of  hills,  and  the  isles  of  tha 
ocean,  but  never  on  Saturday ;  he  may  lie  in  bed  till  ten 
every  day,  Sundays  excepted,  and  when  a  friend  arrives 
frimi  the  country,  he  may  enjoy  all  manner  of  after-din- 
ner potations,  from  the  gloss  of  welcome  to  the  more  pro-i 
tracted  libation  to  "  Auld  Langsyne  ;**  he  may  teU  queer 
stories,  and  laugh  himself,  as  well  aa  make  others  to  laugh 
at  them  ;  in  short,  there  is  nothing  short  of  moral  delio* 
quency  and  meanness  in  which  he  may  not  indulge  him« 
self,  not  only  with  safety,  but  even  with  advantage.  The 
people  are  tired  now  of  your  old  prigs  with  their  solemn 
wigs,  sombre  faces,  aud  acyusted  cravats,  with  their  mea-> 
sured  steps,  poised  words,  and  humdrum  wisdom,  with 
their  eyes  upturned,  and  their  shoes  well  blackened  and 
buckled,  with  the  all,  in  short,  and  th«i»eTery  joint  and 
feature  which  constituted  the  "  Minister  of  a  parish'*  in 
the  year  1767.  The  times  have  changed,  and  with  them 
the  popular  taste,  and  with  that  the  minister,  who  is  well 
imown  during  these  latter  times  to  be  made  not  of  buck* 
ram  and  binding,  but  of  flesh  and  blood ;  not  of  apathy 
and  unattainable  perfection,  but  of  feelings,  faculties,  and 
good  intentions ;  not  of  great  pretensions,  but  of  consci- 
entious and  efficacious  performance.  All  this  is  well^ 
lungs  do  not  now  ait  on  thrones  from  day  to  day,  and  fitim 
year  to  year^-^oblemen  are  often  dressed  in  a  black  neck- 
kerchief,  with  gaiters — Wellington  walks  with  an  nm- 
brellar— <and  a  Scotch  minister  can  preach  without  gown 
or  band,  in  the  un]Hretending  simplicity  of  a  commissioned 
messenger  of  a  lordly  Master. 


A  KEMINISCBNCE  OF  ROBERT  BUR^S. 

I  HAvs  just  been  reading  Lockhart's  Life  of  Bums— . 
with  what  interest  and  satisfaction,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
mention  to  any  one  who  knows  the  character  of  the  poet, 
or  of  his  biographer.  I  shall  never  forget  the  interest 
with  which,  as  a  schoolboy,  I  first  read  a  manuscript 
copy,  for  I  had  not  then  access  to  a  printed  one,  of 
*'  Death  and  Dr  Hornbook*'*  It  was  beneath  the  shade 
of  an  old  beech^tree^  upon  the  lettered  trunk  of  which 
the  initials  of  some  generations  of  schoolboye  had  been 
carefully  and  fancifully  carved.  I  had  the  copy,  imper- 
fect as  it  was,  from  a  school-fellow,  long  sinoe  niunV- 
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with  the  greater  proportion  of  my  early  compeers ;  and 
as  I  was  limited  in  time,  and  oot  of  the  way  of  ink  and 
paper,  I  fidrly  committed  the  whole  narrative  to  memory. 
I  never  see  the  moon  rise  to  this  hovr,  without  looking 
for  her  horns,  and  the  distant  hiUsof  Cumnock ;  nor  can 
I  think  of  a  country  laird,  without  connecting  him  with 
the  "  bats,  or  some  curmurring.**  The  figure  of  Death, 
with  his  long  beard,  and  still  longer  scythe,  and  "  three- 
taed  leister,**  are  as  vividly  before  me  at  this  moment,  as 
if  the  "  dauchan  yill**  had  made  me  canty,  and  I  had 
taken  some  lee-ward  lurches,  or  "  bickers,**  on  my  return 
iTom  dinner* 

It  may  therefore  be  readily  guessed  with  what  interest 
I  heard,  one  Thomhill  fair  day,  that  Bums  was  to  visit 
the  market.  Boy  as  I  then  was,  (in  Autumn  1793,)  an 
interest  was  awakened  in  me  respecting  this  extraordi- 
nary man,  which  was  sufficient.  In  addition  to  the  ordi- 
nary attraction  of  a  village  fair,  to  command  my  presence 
in  the  market.  Bums  actually  entered  the  fiidr  about 
twelve ;  and  man,  wife,  and  lass,  were  all  on  the  outlook 
for  a  peep  of  the  Ayrshire  ploughman.  It  was  from  be- 
neath the  comer  of  a  8hepherd*8  plaid  that  I  took  my  first 
view,  in  the  midst  of  a  throng,  of  poet  Bums.  Every 
feature  of  his  countenance,  and  the  whole  outline  and 
hearing  of  Ills  person  and  presence,  remain  still  indelibly 
impressed  upon  my  memory ;  and  without  attempting  to 
do,  what  I  might  attempt  in  vain,  I  may  refer  to  the  ori- 
ginal likeness  of  Bums  in  the  Kilmarnock  edition  of  his 
poems,  as  exceedingly  faithful ;  only  he  was  more  robust 
and  country-looking,  but  one  remove  separated,  in  air  and 
cast  of  countenance,  above  the  strong  Dandle  Dinmont 
looking  person  with  whom  he  was  conversing.  As  Satan 
glowered  from  his  winnock  bunker  on  a  very  different 
scene  of  the  bard*s  own  creation,  so  did  I  gaze,  with  un- 
eatlsfied  and  increasing  eagemeM,  upon  the  author  of 
*'  Death  and  Dr  Hombook.'*  I  could  have  wished  to 
have  seen  him  under  the  Influence  of  the  clauchan  yill,  to 
have  Identified  the  Individual  before  me  with  the  poet  of 
the  poem.  I  expected  to  hear  him  speak  in  numbers,  for 
he  was  manifestly  past  lisping,  but,  to  my  astonishment 
and  mortification,  his  talk  was  sufficiently  prosaic,  and 
the  subject  was  ale  licenses. 

At  this  time  Bums  bad,  by  the  wrath  of  GoA,  and  the 
neglect  of  some  person  or  persons,  who  shall  be  nameless 
for  the  present,  been  converted  into  a  *'  ganger,**  and  he 
was  h<rfding  converse,  as  I  afterwards  understood,  with  a 
superior  or  supervisor  of  the  same  unpopular  profession 
with  himself.  They  sqiarated,  however,  after  a  few  sen- 
tences, and  I  carefully  dogged  Bums  from  stand  to  stand, 
and  from  door  to  door.  An  information  had  been  lodged 
against  a  poor  widow  woman  of  the  name  of  Kate  Wat- 
son, who  had  ventured  to  serve  a  few  of  her  eld  country 
friends  with  a  draught  of  unlicensed  ale,  and  a  lacing  of 
whisky,  on  this  village  Jubilee.  I  saw  him  enter  her 
door,  and  anticipated  nothing  short  of  an  immedlale  seixure 
of  a  certain  greybeard  and  barrd,  which,  to  my  personal 
knowledge,  contained  the  contraband  oommodities  our 
bard  was  in  quest  of.  A  nod,  accompanied  4>y  a  signifi- 
cant movement  of  the  forefinger,  brought  Kate  to  the 
door-way  or  trance,  and  I  was  near  enough  to  hear  the 
following  words  distinctly  uttered :— -"  Kate,  are  ye  mad  ? 
D*ye  no  ken  that  the  superviaor  and  me  will  be  in  upon 
you  in  the  oourae  of  forty  minutes.  Gnid-^  t*ys  at 
present.**  Bums  was  in  the  street,  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  crowd,  in  an  instant,  and  I  had  access  to  know  that 
his  friendly  hint  was  not  neglected.  It  saved  a  poor  wi- 
dow woman  from  a  fine  of  several  pornids,  for  committing 
a  quarterly  offence,  by  which  the  revenue  was  probably 
sul^ected  to  an  annual  loss  of  five  shillings.  I  have  heard 
it  said,  that  ere  the  infrmous  Clavers  and  hb  Lambg 
visited  the  retreats  of  the  poor  persecuted  Covenanters, 
a  fHendly  bird  gave  song  of  warning  on  the  preceding 
evening.  Bnmsi'k  mission  was  of  similar  import,  with 
this  dlffBrenoa,  however,  that  in  the  voice  of  the  friends 
of  the  CvTflnaiit,  the  Toioe  of  the  wAner  tad  ^t  of  the 


approaching  foe  were  not  the  same  ;  when,  as  in  that  at 
which  we  are  speaking,  they  were  completely  Identified. 
Bums — ^the  man — gave  note  of  the  approach  of  Bums, 
the  guager. 


LSTTSR8  PROM  TUS  WS9T* 
No.  II. 

Wx  are  at  present  insufferably  stupid  here.  I  do  not 
deny  that,  in  general,  we  are  of  a  rather  respectable  giad« 
of  dulness,  but  our  worthy  and  staid  habit  of  heaviness 
may  be  carried  too  far.  We  nuzy  become  even  too  pon- 
derous, and,  I  fear,  are  at  present  In  a  predicament  alto- 
gether the  rererse  of  the  man  In  the  Arabian  Tales,  who 
found  himself  grow,  day  by  day,  more  and  more  addicted 
to  levity,  till  at  length,  like  some  people,  who,  however, 
fancy  themselves  very  big,  he  had  no  weight  whatever  in 
society.  The  soaking  weather  of  the  last  month  has 
damped  all  our  summer  thoughts,  as  well  as  light  waiiit- 
coats ;  and  the  rise  in  the  steam-boat  fares  has  **  tether- 
ed** us  woftiUy.  Last  season,  five  thousand  people  went 
once  a- week  to  some  part  or  other  of  the  coast,  who  paid, 
on  an  average,  4e.  each  for  going  and  returning.  Some 
of  the  fares  were  certainly  unconscionably  cheap ;  but 
will  the  combined  proprietors  of  steam-boats  this  year 
^  nett"  any  greater  profit,  when  only  one  thousand  go  at 
an  average  of  double  the  money?  Last  year,  It  was 
alleged  by  the  thirsty  they  might  have  cleared  a  thousand  ^ 
pounds  a-plece  by  the  ginger  beer  they  couid  have  sold  ! 

Till  our  fair  week,  when  numerous  other  booths  for 
mountebanks  open,  Alexander's,  which  he  calls  the  Mixoa 
Tbkatee,  from  Its  attractions  being  for  children,  and  its 
arrangements  exhibiting  a  lack  of  discrttion,  I  presume, 
is  the  only  resource  on  a  wet  night,  when  "  The  Shak- 
speare**  b  crowded,  "  The  Boot**  filled  up  tUl  it  be  too 
tight,  and  "  The  \nne**  can  cover  no  more  with  its  sha- 
dow. AU  its  wit  is  generally  exhibited  in  the  lobby, 
where  its  *'  Great  Lessee"  Is  as  fond  of  giving  examples 
of  his  oratory  as  upon  the  stage.  Mackay  has,  however, 
drawn  respectable  houses  for  a  few  nights ;  but  the  re^ 
of  the  corps  dranuUiqtie  are  far  inferior  to  a  troop  whom 
I  had  lately  the  pleasure  to  see  performing  so  fkr  north 
as  the  pleasant  village  of  Doune,  and  scarcely  so  good  as 
a  rival  corps  who  recently  delighted  the  lieges  at  the 
Bridge  of  Allan,  and  were  shown  up  In  a  felicitous  styla 
of  burlesque,  seldom  met  with  in  a  provincial  paper,  in 
the  Stirling  Advertiser. 

We  all  regret  to  seethat  Jones  has  taken  leave  of  die  stag«. 
He  waa  held  in  extraordinary  favour  and  esteem  here — 
where,  to  see  a  gmHeman  on  the  boanla.  Is  such  a  rarity. 
There  have  been  what  are  called  "  Fashionable  Nights  ** 
in  Alexander*s,  to  be  sure,  when  a  few  dressmakers*  ap- 
prentices and  men-milliners  were  beguiled  of  eighteen 
pence  for  a  half-price  seat  in  the  boxes ;  but  of  course  not 
a  soul  from  any  spot  west  of  Bun*8  Wynd  was  visible. 
The  dwellers  In  the  region  of  civilisation  preferred  on 
the  fine  evenings  to  Imitate  your  promenaders  In  the  Queen 
Street  Gardens— the  Botanic  Garden  here'  being  the 
point  of  re-union,  and  the  '^  fairer  fiowers  **  the  attrac- 
tion, who,  in  spite  of  strait  corsets,  are  iUi^cally  beantl- 
fuL  Some  male  wretches  were  wicked  enough,  however, 
to  say  that  they  merely  went  to  hear  the  charming  hand 
of  the  4th,  or  Klng*s  Own — ^which  is  led  by  an  accom- 
plished musician,  named  De  Sauzay,  whose  cara  sposa — 
a  dark-eyed  Italian — was  to  my  mind  as  beautiful  an  ex- 
ample of  the  brunette  as  were  any  of  the  native  beauties 
present  of  the  blonde.  The  regiment  is  extremely  popu- 
lar here ;  and  when  they  were  reviewed  the  other  day, 
they  were  loudly  cheered  by  more  than  the  mob.  Apro- 
pos of  cheers — it  waa  one  of  their  manoeuvres  to  chai^ 
cheering,  in  one  line,  as  was  done  at  Waterloo.  It  was 
magnificent !  Never  was  the  music  of  a  crowd  of  hu- 
man beings  more  thrilling,  nor  the  admiration  of  a  regu- 
lar soldiery  so  likdy  to  become  mnst  unradlcally  enthu- 
siastic.    Ona  felt  truly  aahamed  of  tha  state  of  the  in. 
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•criftion  on  Nelson's  Pillar,  as  they  passed  it  on  their 
reconi  to  the  city.     It  has  been  mutUated  in  a  barbarous 
maansr,  and — ^will  it  be  believed  ? — ^the  first  sacrilegious 
baoid  was  that  of  a  naral  officer — ^but  not  of  the  R.  N. 
Mentioning  monuments  leads  me  to  remarlc,  that  every 
body  is  wondering  when  we  are  to  have  Watt*s  statue. 
I  wish  Chantry  would  not  delay  his  works  so  long,  e»- 
pecially  as  ire  are  much  in  need  of  some  ornamental 
stmrtarsa  at  Glasgow,  as  was  remarked  the  other  day  at 
a  pablic  meeting  by  a  speaker,  who  said  he  was  d»tinte- 
resited  in^itead  of  uninterested.     I  sn^pect  he  but  mistook 
a  syllable ;  for,  to  a  spectator,  the  struggle  at  present  go- 
ing on  here  between  two  parties,  to  take  "the  town** 
westward,  or  to  bring  it  back  to  its  old  quarters,  must 
appear  marveTlously  like  a  contest — fair  enough,  perhaps 
—of  nothing  nobler  than  self-interest.     The  meeting  al- 
luded to  was  an  imposing,  but  rather  bungled  affair — ^the 
R9oluti<Nis  being  given  to  some  of  their  movers  apparently 
as  lottery  tickets  are  drawn — from  a  hat  on  entning  the 
room.      As  an  example  of  the  magnifying  influence  of 
k)cal  associations,  however^  the  copy  of  one  of  the  speeches 
I  send  you  is  curious.     I  question  whether  the  affair  will 
result,  however,  in  adding  any  thing  so  ornamental  to 
Gla^ow^  as  the  rocky  height,  known  as  the  Merchant's 
Parle,  might  become,  if  a  suggestion,  made  by  your  ser- 
vmnt  a  few  years  ago^  to  turn  it  into  something  similar  to 
th<>  cemetery  of  Pire  la  0iaise,  were  followed  out,  as  it  is 
■ud  is  now^  intended.     The  talk  about  monuments  has 
nanirally  led  me  to  this  grave  subject.     If  the  Glasgow 
authorities  make  the  place  what  it  is  capable  of  being,  you 
will  my,  surely  the  suggester  wUl  get  six  feet  of  space  in  it ! 
But  this  is  sad  joking,  and  so  111  ooncfude  in  another 
mn.    A  certain  would-be  bibliopole,  desirous  of  emulating 
the  Constables,  Boyds,  and  Colbums  of  this  century,  late- 
ly opened  a  couple  of  windows  at  Johnston,  and  exhibit- 
ed the  beautiful  woodcuts  on  the  titlo-page  of  the  Shorter 
Catechism  to  the  wondering  amateurs  of  the  fine  arts 
there  with  so  much  success,  as  to  induce  him  to  become 
printer  as  well  as  publisher.     Forthwith  he  set  to  tlirow- 
ing  off  an  impression  of  a  thousand  copies — ^he  was  fond 
of  ronnd  nombers — of  a  work  **  on  IndweOing  Sin,**     It 
threatened  to  be  an  indwelling  sore  in  his  shop  ;  and  he 
•et  off  to  Campbelton  to  sell  a  few  in  that  pious  place. 
A  tobacco-seller  and  grocer  gave  him  a  cask  of  whisky  for 
the  lot — wiuch,  on  his  return,  he  disposed  of  to  a  popu^ 
lar  publican ;  and  now,  when  the  wags  of  the  place  seek 
to  wet  their  whistle,  they  gravely  call  for  ''  a  gill  of  In- 
dweUiiy  sin  !*'-^Adieu. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


ITRIITEN  AT  MIDNIGHT. 
Bg  Henry  G.  BdL 
Ob  !  I  hftve  never  done  what  I  can  ds^ 
And  what  I  yet  will  compass.     I  look  back 
On  all  the  ehildish  efforts  of  my  mind 
With  bltm-  self  abasement— aeora — ^hot  tean 
They  arv  as  foam^hells  en  a  suamier  sea ; 
And  lbo««^  they  glitter  hi  the  idle  eys, 
A  thousiad  jpaUant  vessels  tread  them  down* 
Or  hi  Qoeonsdons  triumph  pass  them  by. 
To  bar84  imhetdfd  in  thdr  ftr-off  waks  i 

Words  ars  bat  words ;  and  hundreds  have  aspired 

As  I  have  done, — ^yet  "  died,  and  made  no  sign.** 

Bat  stem  icaolve,  in  secret  foster'd  long,-^ 

Self-lcnnwledce,  chastened  by  matorer  years, — 

The  iresh  thoughts  of  my  nature,  intermix'd 

With  much  that  books  and  much  that  men  have  taught, — 

Hie  ardoqr  jof  my  boyhood,  not  extinct, 

But  leas  thci  slavs  of  impulse, — ^these,  and  more-* 

Far  moc^  ti|i|a  these — the  quenchless  thirst  to  be 

One  of  ihft.  jnighty — the  undying  few — 

Ncrrt  ^  to  bw  the  doll  routine  of  life^ 


The  sneers  of  envy,  and,  to  me,  much  worse, 
The  truckling  plaudits  of  the  prostrate  crew 
Who  know  me  not,  yet  barter  for  my  smiles 
The  worthless  homage  of  their  selfish  praise. 

Praise ! — *tls  a  mockery  that  wounds  my  ear ; 
I  seek  not  praise,  but  immortautt  ! 

The  common  driveller  in  the  common  herd, 

Even  he  whose  shallow  mind  is  all  pour'd  f<»th 
In' one  small  channel — a  base  trickling  rill-« 
May  gain  within  his  paltry  sphere — ^his  day 
And  generation — the  poor  meed  of  praise  f 
Better  a  thousand  times  to  die  unknown. 
And  rot  in  peace,  beneath  a  grass-green  sod. 
Than  share  with  such  the  littleness  of  fame ! 

Hear  me.  Eternal  Spirit ! — Strike  me  dead. 

Now  while  I  gaxe  upon  thy  midnight  skies, 

And  long  for  life,  that  I  may  work  therein 

My  being's  aim, — great  Spirit !  strike  me  dead. 

But  chain  me  not  to  mediocrity  ! 

The  dull  dead  level  of  ignoble  minds, 

Who  dare  not  climb  the  sunlit  hills  of  God  I 

I  claim,  for  I  deserve,  a  better  fate ; 

The  s^rit  thou  hast  breathed  into  me  wafcesj 

I  will  not  trifle  longer  with  the  crowd; 

I  call  unto  myself  the  morning's  wings. 

That  I  may  mount  yon  empyrean  height  I 

Tlirough  clouds  and  mists  the  blazing  sun  ascends^ 

Why  not  the  soul  far  o*er  the  gloom  of  earth  ? 


THRSB  80NNBT8. 

I. 

«o  A  roincss. 


Ukstriko  that  lyre  \  no  gentle  hand  like  thine 
Should  sweep  its  strings ;  their  loftiest  accents  take 
Their  rise  in  passions  that  tumultuous  shake 

The  human  soul :  thy  qiirit  more  divine 

Should  blend  itself  with  quletnoM,  and  shine 

As  a  bright  snn  on  life's  unquiet  sea; 
Oh !  let  its  notes  in  all  their  passionate  seal 

Arise  tmfo,  and  not,*  alas  !yrom  thee. 
Let  it  deep  feelings  tenderly  reveal. 

And  thou  wilt  as  a  listening  angel  be ; 

Descend  to  touch  it,  and  the  charm  is  gone 

That  hovers  round  thee,  ay,  and  most  li^gulles ; 
If  thou  wouldst  give  reply,  be  It  alone 

With  loving-kindness  and  affectionate  smiles. 

II. 

THX  XNTHUSIAST. 

TmoooH  woadhmd  paths  at  enreningls  crinison*d  hour, 
A  waadenr  from  the  mountalna  loves  to  stray ; — 
The  music  of  the  woods,  when  twilight  grey 

Obscnrts  in  filmy  gloom  each  leafy  bower. 
Where  sweet  birds  chant  the  dying  hymn  of  day,— 
The  stream  meand'riag  on  its  fdam4lt  way, 

Ptat  village,  grove,  and  ivy-mantled  tower,.— 
The  spotted  dear,  resting  their  antlers  gay 
'Neatii  shady  bQughs, — the  dews  on  leaf  and  spray,— 

And  incense  lirsathed  ftmn  every  halcyon  flower. 
Wake  dreamy  hopes  In  his  Meal  heaven ! 
From  earliest  youth  to  meditation  givvn. 

Unlike  most  idlers  in  this  vale  of  tears. 

He  dee^y  feds  all  that  he  sees  or  hears. 


III. 

THt  LAST  itTDOXSmr. 

Tea  grave  Is  terrible  in  its  deep  rest ; 
For  when  the  mystic  veil  of  time  is  torn. 
As  the  night  yields  to  a  succeeding  mom, 

Another  life  will  d«wo,  and  trcry  breast 
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Lie  as  the  open  mirror  of  a  lake, 
Reflecting  up  lis  depths ;  each  wlthVing  nhroud. 

Like  snow  diaaolving,  from  all  hands  will  break ; 
Trembling  beneath  a  thunder-rifted  cloud, 

Th*  expectant  mtiltitude,  from  dust  awake. 
Will,  like  a  ligbtmng.bhisted  forest,  crowd ; 

And  sense  of  sin  and  awful  doubt  will  shake 
Their  shudd'ring  hearts,  e'en  as  they  pray  aloud ; 
Judged  by  the  light  of  many  a  burning  world — 
Woe  unto  ye  in  pain    ever — for  ever  hurl'd ! 

Alabtob. 


UTERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  YARICTIES. 


Ws  andeTstsad  that  the  Bsnnatyne  Club  have  oesrly  rssdy  tar 
circulation  a  Tcry  InteicitiDg  Tolume  of  autolilQgrsphy,  hf  Sir  Jsmes 
Tarner,— 4he  prototype  of  Sir  Widter  Scott'i  Captmin  Dalgetty.  The 
llemoln  extecd  from  1633  to  1670— comprising  s  full  nsrrstion  of 
the  Insurxection  in  Scotland  in  1066.  We  ktc  glad  to  lesm  that  the 
workwUlnotbe  limited  to  membenof  theChib,ssitisintndedto 
print  a  few  copies  for  isla. 

A  new  edition  of  Whits^  Nstoral  Htftoiy  of  Sdbome  will  form 
an  early  ToliinM  of  ComtsUe^i  MiMeDaay.  Although  the  title  of 
this  work  tennf  of  alocal  nature,  it  to  well  known  to  heln  reslity  an 
epitome  of  the  Natuzsl  HUtory  of  Englsnd,  written  in  a  pleuingand 
popular  Ktjle. 

Dr  WsrdUw,  of  Glsigow,  hss  a  ▼olume  of  Sermom  in  the  preai. 

CspCaln  Dilkm  it  preparing  for  the  press  a  Narrative  of  an  Expe- 
dition in  search  of  La  Peronseb 

The  life.  Times,  and  Writings  of  Dsnid  Defoe,  by  Walter  Wil- 
Boo,  Esq.,  in  three  volumes  octavo,  to  snnounccd. 

Mr  Alaric  Watts  to  sbovt  to  pabUsh  a  sscepd  series  of  thePoetioBl 
Album,  brought  down  to  the  present  time. 

Nxw  Amnuax.8.— The  new  Annual,  called  "  The  OflMng,"  to  to 
be  edited  by  Thomas  Dale.  We  understand  that,  under  the  auspices 
of  Messrs  Hurst  4c  Co..  a  Comic  Annual  to  to  be  published,  edited  by 
Thomas  Hood.    "  The  LandMsape  Annual "  to  also  announced. 

The  New  Bath  Guide,  edited  by  the  celebrated  antiquarian  Mr 
Brittoo,  and  embelltohed  by  Geoige  Cruickshank,  to  announced. 

The  Fifth  Part  of  Illuitrations  of  Ornithology,  by  Sir  William 
Jardine,  Bart,  and  P.  J.  Selby,  Esq.  has  Just  sppcared ;  and  we  shall 
piobably  have  something  to  say  of  thto  splendid  work  next  Saturday. 

Weare  inAmned  that  Captdn  Brown  has  in  the  press  a  work  to 
be  entitled  «'  Biogmphical  Sketches  and.  Authentic  Anecdotes  of 
Horses  ;**  with  an  Historical  Introduction,  and  an  Appendix  on  the 
Diseases  and  Medical  Treatment  of  the  Horse.  It  to  to  be  illustrated 
by  figures  of  the  difltoent  breeds,  and  portraits  of  eelebra'ed  or  re- 
markable horses ;  these  are  to  be  engraved  on  steel  by  Mr  Llsars,  in 
hto  best  style.  Thto  work  is  intended  as  a  companion  for  the  work 
on  dogs,  by  the  same  author,  recently  published*  which  has  deser- 
vedly met  with  so  fkvouiable  a  reoeption. 

We  recommend  to  the  attention  of  our  readers  an  ingenious 
pamphlet,  just  pnbliihed,  entitled  "  Thoughts  on  tlie  Uquidation  of 
the  Public  Debt,  and  on  the  Relief  of  the  Country  from  the  Dtotreu 
inddentto  a  Poputotlon  exceeding  the  Demand  for  Labour.** 

Naw  PaaiODicAL*— We  have  reortved  the  first  number  of  flie 
Elfin  LUtrary  Magadme,  which  to  a  neat  little  work,  prettily  print- 
ed, and  amusingly  written.  We  daresay  it  will  secure  a  respectable 
provincial  circulation. 

Captain  Mignar,  of  the  East  India  Company's  Service,  announces 
"  Traveto  in  Babylonia.  Chaldca,"  ttc  The  work  will  be  illustrated 
with  numerous  eninnavings.  and  is  said  to  contain  many  new  and  cu- 
rious deiaib  respecting  the  once  renowned  cities  of  Babylon  and 
Ctesiphfln,  sad  to  elucidate  many  extraordinary  predictions  of  Holy 
Writ. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  the  Rev.  Geoige  Croly  are  about  to  be  pab- 
lished  in  two  volumes. 

Lieutenant  Hardy,  who  has  been  sojourning  for  several  years  in 
Mexico,  to  engaged  in  writing  an  account  of  hto  traveto,  which  will 
illustrate  the  state  of  society,  and  the  manners  end  customs  in  that 
eapital. 

The  Loseley  Papew  a  collection  of  original  letters  and  other  MS« 
documents,  chtofly  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  pre» 
■erved  at  the  sodent  seat  of  the  More  (Ssmily  at  Losdey,  in  Surrey, 
edited  with  connective  and  incidental  notes  are  announced  by  that 
Tslttsble  contributor  to  our  sadsnt  lore,  Mr  A.  J.  Kempa.  Thto 
work  eontrins  eattoos  doenments  talattve  to  the  period  of  Henry 
VIH. 

Mis  Heber  u  coeuplsd  in  anaoging  the  CoiragpoodMice  of  the  Iste 


Bisliop  of  Calcutta,  for  pubUoatkin*  Intaspeised  with  MeoMtlrs  b# 
htoUfe. 

The  publicatioii  has  been  gravely  announced  at  Paris  of  a  Tres^ 
tise  raUoniU  on  the  education  of  the  domcstie  est,  preceded  by  Its 
idiilosophicsl  and  political  history,  and  fbllowed  by  the  treatsnent  of 
iti  disorders.    The  author's  name  to  om\nan»— Monsieur  Roiois  / 

Ahimal  MAOwaTiSM. — ^The  late  experiments  in  Animal  Magnet- 
ism appesr  to  have  turned  the  heads  ot  many  of  the  Pariaisns :  and 
propaaato  sre  ataesdy  hsaded  sbout  for  the  formstioo  of  a  Comfmny^ 
mho  are  to  erect  Badis,  in  which  the  supposed  sdvantsges  of  Animal 
Msgnetism  and  Eleclrietty  may  be  obt^ned.  SometMng  of  thia  kind 
was  tried  in  Vienna,  more  than  40  years  sgo,  and,  for  a  tim^  Uia 
■cheme  was  much  in  vogue ;  but,  at  length,  some  of  tht  leadix^  phy- 
sicians wrote  against  it,  and  it  fell  away  gradually,  until  nothing 
more  wss  heard  of  it. 

Royal  Phvsicai.  Sociktt,  7th  July,  18S9<— Mr  Janscs  Marray 
read  an  interesting  paper  on  anlaud  heat,  of  which  ww  r^rct  that 
our  space  prevents  our  giving  any  aaalyris.  An  EaNiy  was  next 
read  by  Mr  Madieoa,  on  habiL  Among  odier  things^  the  aotbor 
noticed  msny  of  those  instances  of  the  force  of  hsbit,  wldGb  daily 
present  themselves  to  the  medical  prsetitioner.  He  showed  that  the 
animal  system  would  become  hsMtusted  even  to  swallow  as  mweh 
poison  as  would  kill  from  four  to  lix  penons  unaccustomed  to  its 
use,  especially  of  opium,  tobacco,  and  ardent  spirits.  He  meatfaawd 
a  perMm  who  accustomed  himself  to  tske  half  a  gsDon  qf  ardent 
spirits  dsilyi  which  in  course  of  time  brought  on  some  dvcadAil  dto- 
essss,  for  which  no  remedy  silbrded  relief  but  that  whleh  ptodnoed 
the  disesie  Amongst  msny  other  chsnges  produced  by  habit  on 
our  system,  he  slso  alluded  to  the  remarkable  one  conneeted  with  the 
useof  hearing*  It  to  well  known,  that  people  unaocnsUnnad  to  the 
nobeof  acotton  or  flax  spinning  mill,  when  they  enter  it,  oanncH  hear 
words  which  are  roared  Into  their  ears,  whitot  all  the  workers  are  con- 
versing amidst  the  deafening  noise,  with  as  much  ease  as  in  the  cpen 
air.  It  takes  some  weeks  to  become  acensfomsd  to  soch  sounds. 
The  word  Mm*  can,  with  greater  fkcllity  than  any  other,  be  heard 
Inaroom  whldi  is  fined  with  any  kind  of  madiinery  in  naotion.    • 

ThgtOrieal  Go«ri|».— Miss  Keltoy  {not  Mtos  P.  H.  Kslly,  who  to  a 
piece  of  vulgar  fudge,)  has  made  her  first  appearance  thia  seaion  at 
the  En^ish  Opera-house,  in  a  new  Drama,  by  Baynim,  the  noveltot, 
called  "  The  Sister  of  Charity."  Both  the  ^tress  and  the  thing 
acted  have  been  received  moat  favourably.— A  Csrce  called  «■  Ma- 
noeuvring,** by  Plandi^,  to  having  a  run  at  the  Uaymarket.— The 
taste  for  masquerades  appears  to  be  reviving  in  this  eoantry»  Judging 
from  the  edat  attending  that  given  a  few  nighti  ago  at  Drury  L^n^ 
which  was  the  second  of  the  season.— It  to  said  that  Sontag  to  about 
to  be  lost  to  OS  for  ever;  end  Madame  Malitarsa  hss  slightly  hurt  her 
dbow,  which  nskcs  it  extremdy  diflcult  for  her  to  sing  at  present  * 
—Matthews  and  Vates,  the  Castor  and  Pollux  of  the  Drama,  are 
about  to  viiit  Paris.— Miss  Smithion  to  playing  in  a  quiet  *ta>  at 
Cheltenham.  It*  to  to  be  feared  that  thto  lady  will  sorely  repent  ha- 
ving risked  in  this  country  the  extraordinary  reputation  she  had 
gained  abroad.— The  Misses  Tree  (Ann  and  Ellen)  are  at  Liverpool. 
—We  understand  that  the  Patent  of  the  Theatre-Royal  here  has  brm 
renewed  for  twenty-one  years.  A  oorrespoadcnt  says,  that  L.SOQO 
of  annual  rent  may  be  got  for  the  Theatre  here.  If  thto  be  the  case* 
it  to  evident,  that  under  the  present  system  something  handsome  may 
be  made  of  it  if  spiritedly  conducted.  We  sincerely  hope  that  Mr 
Murray  to  not  idle  at  presenL  What  would  he  think  of  bringing 
Miss  Orsddoo  here,  (if  he  csn  get  her)  with  the  view  of  her  bc^ 
coming  s  permahent  member  of  the  company,  in  the  place  of  Mt«a 
Noel,  should  she  be  liked  ?— The  Caledonlsn  Theatre,  under  Mr  Ban, 
seems  to  be  thriving ;— a  recent  importation  which  he  has  made  of  t>al- 
let-danoers  fhxm  London,  hu  been  a  hit*  Mesdames  Vedy  and  Albert 
are  really  worth  seeing.  We  warn  Mr  Bass,  however,  that  if  he  in- 
tends remaining  during  winter,  we  do  not  propose  patrontoii^;  him 
unless  the  histrionic  strength  of  hto  oompany  be  very  greatly  in- 
creased, and  hto  selection  of  minor  pieces  more  Judidou^— Mackay 
is  at  present  stsrring  it  in  Glasgow,  with  Alexander,  and  seams  to  be 
enchanting  the  whole  population  of  that  city.— Ryder,  we  bdirre, 
has  been  pcrfonning  In  the  good  town  of  Kirkaldy,  with  a  pretty  do* 
centish  oompany. 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Thb  Editor  iw  ars  SLippsas,  No*  IIL,  and  Poetry  by  Charles 
Doyne  Slllery,  and  others.  In  our  next 

We  are  obliged  to  postpone  our  second  notice  of  Captain  HslTs  Tsa* 
veto  in  North  America  till  next  Saturday. 

We  shaU  probably  find  a  place  for  ••  The  Laiid-S  Bride."-^"  F.  H.* 
writes  to  inform  us  that  he  had  committed  an  error  In  hto  card  of  the 
previous  day,  bat  hto  card  of  the  previous  day  never  reached  us.— 
"  The  Song  of  the  Spirit— From  so  UnpubUshad  Tragedy/*  to  nther 
myiticsl,— <*  Plagi^timr  in  our  next  C«it-Chat* 
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LITERARY  CRITICISM. 


FASHIONABLE  NOVELS. 
not  Bv Amna,  Ite.  he,  LondoB. 


It  it  onlf  by  rcfcwpoa  to  tbe  paarion  far  scandal,  id 
fKvakat  IB  England,  that  we  can  aoWe  that  enigma, — 
tliartnardinary  avidity  with  which  the  vapid  and  con- 
tBDftiUe  tiiah,  compoainf  what  are  called,  **  FashionaUe 
Novdi,"  b  deroured  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  fint  city 
in  the  werid.  Lei  tiie  infredients  of  whidi  thoM  ephe- 
awn  are  conooeted  be  analyied, — ^let  it  be  discovered  that 
thef  eootiat,  fiir  the  most  psrt,  of  acandaloiia  stories,  flcaa- 
•i  frm  the  Tefase  of  newspapers  and  the  servants*  hall ; 
M  lod  etale  jokes  palmed  upon  well-known  persons ;  a 
?arpetssi  siTeetation  of  finery,  after  the  manner  of  Latify 
MtadMiiinu  XSity,  in  «  High  Lift  Below  Stairs;'* 
ncre  twhnifal  aoquaintanee  with  the  arts  of  the  cook 
ui  iht  milliner ;  a  oorrect  list  of  the  wines  most  in  re- 
fsertat  fseUonable  tables,  which  the  anther  may  obtain 
fraa  Mr  Charies  Wright*8  advertisement,  or  by  virtue  of 
hii  oAee  in  Us  master's  house ;  slang,  doMe  aUmidre, 
sbA  flat  ixQfertinence  ;  net  even  an  attempt  at  a  story, 
uien  it  be  fai  tlie  worst  style  of  the  worst  A.  K.  New- 
nan  N<nrd,  set  in  a  patchwork  of  bad  French,  and  worse 
Eo^j^yet,  let  it  be  whispered,  that  the  nonsense 
**  nweas  something,**  a  fact  the  public  woald  never  have 
^iNtvcred  by  its  own  natural  ligfatB, — tiiat  thecAoracferv, 
( Gsdave  the  martc!)  are  drawn  from  life,  byonewhoee 
"  long  fkmiliartty  with  fashionable  life  has  given  him, 
V  W,  ample  opportunities  of  observing  and  deacribing 
tke  &Q]tB  and  foUles  of  the  age,**  and  immediately  the 
iBiay  mouths  of  the  *'  many-headed  beast,  the  town,** 
tt»  opened  wide  to  receive  the  precious  fiirrago.  The 
P^ag  appetite  fbr  dander  allows  of  no  discrimination, 
PMiia  ftr  no  enquiry,  admits  no  doubt;  the  crumbs  that 
^  fnm  the  sappooed  rich  man's  table  are  swallowed  at 
*^  risk  of  choking ;  the  oilbl  is  devoured  with  as  much 
Pvdineei  aa  if  it  were  turtle  and  venison ;  their  ihith 
*wi  a  Bultitnde  of  ains,  and  makea  them  bUn^,  deaf, 
tt<  tiapid,  inlo  the  bargain^  or  the  public  would  have 
'iHvnred  long  ago,  that  the  dainty  fhre  they  admire  so 
■sck,  ia  nothing  but  a  warming  up  of  tha  oUa  podrida 
«f  the  Leadenhali  press. 

IWe  literary  scavengera,  it  is  true,  are  not  ereatoxes 
*^70t<nlsy.  They  informed  us  all  long  ago^  upon  their 
^"Bouni  that,  in  the  upper  classes  of  society,  all  the  men 
^CRdieats,  gamblara,  horsa-Jookeys,  Ubertlnes,  and  fools ; 
*>^  that  the  wonun  were  cold,  selfish,  nni^eling,  and 
f'v^igate,  wHii  here  and  there  an  eae^en,  to  make  a 
^  ar  hcrsine.  Bat  this  was  beliBre  lords  or  ladiee 
1^  te  "  showing  up**  thebr  aoqaaintanee  to  put  money 
'■^  their  pooktta,  and  thereby  opened  the  way  for  dis- 
f^boHefa  and  literary  valeta,  to  deck  themselves  in 
""owed  phiinagii,  and  nickname  God's  creataree.  The 
^  vaa  delnfsd,  ^  naaieaia,  with  similar  trash,  long 
^  **  The  tarts,*'  and  **  AhnaekV  and  ««  High 
^"wtih^ll^l  h«tthiittttthdidjiMgmtMia4. 


miring  world  from  the  courtly  precincts  of  St  James's ;  It 
was  not  ushered   forth  by  fashionable  publishers,  nor 
heralded  by  the  pndses  ef  reviews  and  tibe  pnUSi  of  new*, 
papers^ — oblique,  collateral,  and  direct ;  so  that  the  non- 
ssnse,  depending  only  on  Its  own  demerits,  quickly  sa&k 
into  oblivion,  or  rather  never  emerged  from  it.     It  was 
reserved  for  these  enlightened  days  to  doat  on  drivelling 
folly  and  sickening  aASectation,  and  admire  works  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  their  merits.     Hie  principal  difference 
between  the  defimct  and  their  successors  lies  in  the  pro- 
digious importance  given  to  eating  and  drinking  in  the 
latter,  the  eternal  gabble  about  iced  champagne,  voi  au 
vemt,  omeOette  au  jambony  mareachino,  rognons  au  vin  de 
dutmpagntt  lest  the  fine  people  ahould  be  suspected  of 
dining  on  plain  beef  or  mutton.     To  avoid  a  similar  sus- 
picion. Lady  WWuhnina  Wihon,  in  the  farce  of  "  Gretna 
Green,"  assures  her  lover  that  she  never  drinks  any  tea 
but  "  twelve-shilling  green."     As  to  the  copious  intcr^ 
larding  of  French  in  their  pages,  it  reminds  us  of  Mr 
Matthews  in  one  of  his  personifications,  who,  when  ap- 
plied to  for  a  song,  replies  that  he  does  not  know  a  whole 
one,  but,  if  he  may  sing  a  "  bit  of  one  song,  and  a  bit  of 
another,  fbur  lines  wiU  make  up  a  verse."     For  a  like 
reason,  he  who  does  not  know  one  language,  may  be  per- 
mitted to  Jumble  two  in  constructing  his  sentences ;  with 
the  understending,  however,  that  when  an  author  props  up 
his  foundered  En^sh  with  borrowed  I^Vench,  the  Frbnch 
shall  be  oorrect.     There  is  a  little  book  on  French  gen- 
ders, lately  published,  which  we  seriously  recommend  to 
the  perusal  of  those  gentlemen  who  are  too  fine  to  write 
English;   It  will' only  cost  them  threepencei,  and  save 
them  from  the  dilemma  into  which  the  author  of  '*  Al- 
mack*s**  has  repeatedly  fiillen.     This  worthy  seems  tola- 
hour  under  an  unhappy  degree  of  doubt  respecting  the 
gender  of  mer,  and,  In  order  to  avoid  unjust  preference,  . 
has  accommodated  the  word  with  masculine  pronouns, 
and  a  feminine  adjective.     "  Ce  fnalhettreuse  ner,  comme 
nous  le  detegtons,'"  is  the  choice  manner  in  which  a  Plfr- 
risian  Countess  expresses  herself  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  ! 
If,  as  the  newspapers  threaten,  there  is  to  be  another  edi- 
tion of  this  book,  and  so  renowned  a  genius  as  the  author 
be  not  above  taking  friendly  advice,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
hint  that  a  vride  difference  exists  between  the  language  of 
the  good  society  he  Is  so  fimd  of,  and  that  of  the  second 
table,  though  both  may  speak  French.    **  Tirer  it  quatre 
epingles,'*  b  not  more  elegant  French,  than  **  vulgar 
kitchen  hops,**  and  «  all  humbug,"  is  select  English,  es- 
pecially in  the  mouth  of  a  young  lady. 

Another  of  these  choice  productions  (**  Hyde  Nugent") 
introduces  a  gentleman,  «  divinemait  beau,**  who  sits 
down  to  (Matter  stuff  to  la  beBe,  whilst  a  fHend,  who 
"  keeps  up  the  taOt,**  *•  does  sailor,"  and  plays  **  Tom 
fool."  Where  this  author  gathered  his  notions  of  polite 
society,  it  is  hard  to  guess.  From  the  coarse  familiarity  of 
manner,  twaddling  sentiment,  and  extreme  absurdity  of 
this  novel,  to  say  nothing  of  the  prodigious  knowledge  ex- 
hibited of  flowers,  satins,  feathers,  gazes,  and  other  fo- 
male  gear,  we  should  ooqjeetuie  it  was  written  by  a  man- 
milliner. 

It  would  be  utteriy  impoMlble  to  giw  indlvidiial  men- 
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tion  to  one-half  of  these  pictures  of  high  life,  u  they  hare 
the  impudence  to  style  themselyes ;  but  there  is  one  so 
pre-eminent  in  ignorance,  insi^ence,  vulgarity,  unblush- 
ing' impudence,  and  crawling  servility,  that  it  deserves 
to  take  place  of  all  its  brethren,  were  they  fifty  times  as 
bad  aa  they  are.  We  aUude  to  a  book  called  «  The 
Guards.**  The  title  may  probably  induce  many  to  take 
it  up ;  but  they  must  have  the  patience  of  Job>  or  the 
stupidity  of  the  author,  if  they  do  not  lay  it  down  before 
they  have  got  half  through  the  first  volume.  The  story, 
if  story  it  may  be  called,  is  a  mere  vehicle  for  the  intro- 
duction of  all  sorts  of  worn-out  scandal,  stale  Joe  Millers, 
/itde  moralizing,  bad  puns,  slang,  and  loathsome  adula- 
tion,— sometimes  of  the  "  beneficent  star  of  Brunswick,** 
the  "  gracious  and  graceful  Monarch ;"  sometimes  of  the 
Gardes,  as  they  are  affectedly  called.  The  author  would 
fain  have  us  believe  he  has  been  in  the  "  Gardes,*'  and 
so,  perhaps,  he  has — ^in  the  service  of  one  of  the  officers. 
.  Let  him  be  where  he  will — on  parade,  in  the  balUroom, 
or  the  park,  affecting  sentiment  or  aping  ton,  he  is  still 

**  Tom  Errand  in  Bean  Clincher's  doUies ;" 

and  not  the  scraps  of  Latin,  French,  and  Italian,  dragged 
in  at  every  page,  nor  even  "  may  hien  obligato,  aenor  car- 
balerOf  aa  we  say  in  Spain,"  can  disguise  the  &ct  of  his 
being  a  genuine  "  pleb,**  to  use  his  own  elegant  phraseology. 
Witness  his  eternal  enumerations  of  the  fine  things  used 
by  his  fine  hero,  his  "  lots  of  carriages  and  horses,"  ela- 
•  gant  "  turns  out,"  "  magnificent  hooka,"  *'  beautifiil  ena- 
,inelled  box  of  Havannah  cigars,"  &c.  Asc.  A  gentleman 
may  possess  all  these  luxuries,  but  he  would  not  fancy 
his  gentility  at  all  increased  by  the  mention  of  such  fop- 
peries, any  more  than  he  would  talk  to  the  waiter  at  his 
.hotel  of  the  dubs  it  was  proper  to  belong  to ;  or  speak  of 
f*Jlimsie$**  in  the  Tom  and  Jerry  style ;  or  put  into  the 
mouth  of  an  earl's  daughter  such  lanjpiage  as,  "  You 
must  be  addled  and  besotted,"  addressed  to  her  husband 
when  he  differs  from  her  in  opinion  ;  or  say,  in  his  own 
person,  "  the  Life  Guards  have  been  all  smarted  and 
brushed  up,  and  have  been  to  foreign  parts ;"  or  inform 
us  that  Miss  So-and-so,  who  married  a  foreign  count, 
"  let  down  the  steps"  of  a  carriage,  and  a  thousand  si- 
milar elegancies. 

It  is  really  astonishing  that,  with  such  proofs  of  their 
origin  before  their  eyes,  people  will  persist  in  believing 
this  trash  the  production  of  those  authorized  to  mix  in 
the  circles  they  pretend  to  descrilie.  A  groom  of  the 
chambers,  by  a  little  attention,  and  the  assistance  of  my 
lady's  woman,  may  easily  pick  up  tittle  tattle  enough  for 
a  novd  of  this  dan.  By  virtue  of  his  office  he  knows 
the  etiquette  of  an  assembly  room,  and  the  outward  and 
visible  signs  of  rank  and  distinction ;  and  what  should 
hinder  him  from  turning  an  honest  penny  by  disposing 
of  this  valuable  knowledge  to  some  Grub  Street  writer, 
or  even  from  spoiling  some  reams  of  paper  himsdf,  if  he 
ahould  have  a  taete  for  literature  ?  Such  a  person,  it  is 
true,  must  be  as  utterly  incapable  of  comprehending  how 
far  the  accidents  of  rank  and  fortune  may  operate  bene- 
ficially, or  otherwise,  upon  the  moral  entity,  as  he  is  of 
.writing  three  consecutive  sentences  in  decent  English. 
His  eyes,  which  are  incompetent  to  "  guard  their  master 
'gainst  a  poet,"  when  he  prates  of  humanity,  are  all-suf- 
ficient to  show  him  the  superior  gentility  of  silver  ybicr- 
chettes,  as  he  would  ddight  to  call  them,  to  iron  pitch- 
forks ;  and  as  all  the  difference  he  can  see  between  man 
and  man,  is  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  their  living, 
he  takes  it  for  granted  tlut  no  other  can  exist.  Accord- 
ingly, in  his  self-styled  pictures,  he  gives  meet  place  and 
honour  to  these  gl<»ious  attributes,  agreeably  to  his  own 
grovelling  conviction  of  their  importance — just  as  a  bump- 
kin, who  can  scarcely  read,  n^lecte  the  oontenta  of  a 
book  to  stare  at  the  binding.  In  novels,  such  as  "  Ma- 
tilda" and  some  otHier^  which,  however  common-place 
and  uninteresting,  are  undoubtedly  the  production  of  gen^ 
tlemen,  (we  do  not  use  the  word  arbtomtlcaUyy  but  lim- 


ply to  mark  the  distinction  between  the  educated  and 
uneducated,)  there  is  none  of  this  footman-like  admira- 
tion  of  fine  equipages  and  fine  dothes.  They  ar«  the 
trappings  .of  their  state,  and  asuimed  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

In  the  gratification  of  a  craving  and  unhealthy  appe- 
tite for  slander,  people  care  not  how  common  or  undean 
the  vessd  in  which  their  favourite  potion  is  administered^ 
so  that  it  be  administered.  No  matter  how  bald  or  ab- 
surd the  plot,  how  paltry  the  matter,  how  contemptible 
the  manner,— nothing  will  open  their  eyes ;  only  let  it  be 
hinted,  that  the  forthcoming  novd  contains  some  very  pi- 
quant anecdotes  and  personal  sketches,  and  all  firalts  will 
be  forgotten,  and  all  blunders— eociai,  moral,  and  gram- 
matical — ^foi^ven,  for  the  sake  of  the  would-be  aatlre. 
For  fear  the  sheer  inanity  of  the  things  should  give  them 
their  quietus  before  they  have  done  their  duty  by  the 
publisher's  pockets,  the  public  curiosity  is  perpetually  sti- 
mulated by  pufib  of  their  vast  popularity,  and  such  pa- 
ragraphs as  the  following : — "  We  understend  that  the 

author  of expressly  disdaims  all  personality.    This, 

however,  is  well  understood ;  no  one,  we  are  persuaded, 

can  fidl  to  recognise  the  originals  of ,  and ,  and 

,"  &c     And,  lest  the  obtuse  fiunilties  of  the  reader 

should  fidl  in  discovering  the  resemblance,  as  well  tbcy 
may,  the  paragrapluwriter  is  kind  enough  to  point  them 
out  with  initials. 

We  had  conjectured  before,  that  lords  and  ladies  eat, 
and  drank,  and  laughed,  and  talked,  and  slept,  very  much 
like  the  rest  of  the  world ;  or,  if  we  lacked  this  valuable 
knowledge,  surdy  it  is  to  be  attained  at  much  less  ex- 
pense of  time  and  trouble,  than  by  wading  through  whole 
volumes  of  worse  than  childish  folly  and  disgusting  sifiTec- 
tation.  Granting  that  the  authors  really  know  what  they 
are  talking  about  and  which  is  conceding  as  much  as  can 
be  expected  of  mortal  creature  at  one  sitting — and  that 
the  Exdnsives  and  Distingu^  or  by  whatever  absurd 
or  affected  name  they  choose  to  be  called,  really  think  and 
act  aa  they  are  represented,  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that 
they  are  inconceivably  more  stupid  and  ridiculous  than 
their  worst  enemies  could  have  ventured  to  suppose  them. 
But  the  simple  truth  is,  that  what  the  noble  and  the 
wealthy  think  or  do  in  common  with  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, was  known  before  ;  what  is  peculiar  to  thdr  dass, 
these  novdista  will  fail  to  impart,  for  the  lack  of  three 
grand  requidtes— to  wit,  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
English,  and  common  sense. 


The  Life  of  Archbishop  Cranmer,     By  J.  A.  Saigant. 
London.     Hurst,  Chance,  &  Co.     1829. 

Tevax  are  few  men  who  have  greater  daints  on  pos- 
terity than  Thomas  Cranmer,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
The  times  in  which  he  lived,  the  noble  share  he  sustained 
in  the  great  reformation  of  rdigion,  his  reputation  as  a  re- 
former, a  theologian,  and  a  scholar,  and  his  mdancholy  h^e, 
invest  his  history  with  an  interest  of  no  ocmunon  kind. 
The  work  before  us  is,  we  understand,  from  the  pen  of  a 
lady,  and  delineates,  in  an  doquent  and  fordble  manner, 
the  life  of  the  illustrious  apostle  and  martyr.  It  is  not,  in- 
deed, to  be  concealed  that  the  fair  author  carries  her  vene- 
ration for  the  Archbishop  a  little  too  fiur ;  and,  we  doubt 
not,  it  will  be  asserted  by  many  that  die  is  too  much  of  aa 
extravagant  panegyrist  of  his  life  and  opinions.  But, 
as  we  flatter  oursdves  that  we  know  something  of  the 
history  of  that  period,  we  maintain  that  the  woric,  on  the 
whole,  is  as  candid  a  statement  aa  any  that  has  hitherto 
appeared.  The  reasons  which  induced  oar  authorem  to 
lay  It  before  the  public  are  aa  honourable  to  hersdf  as 
they  are  modest  and  unpretending.  *'  No  presumptuous 
display  of  diligent  research*  of  aooarato  discrimination, 
or  of  acute  reasoning,  is  intended ;  neither  is  any  preten- 
don  made  to  the  duurms  of  novdty  or  die  attractions  of 
amusement.  Above  all,  party  spirit,  and  a  dedre  to  pso- 
voke  oontroversyi  an  utterly  diaiTowied,    Xhft  work  was 
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with  a  Tiew  to  the  improTement  and  pratlfU 
cation  of  tiie  riaiiig  fenaratioa  and  tlM  aioiplcr  walka  of 
life,  aoletf  at  tlM  n^prnt  of  ono  whooe  anxiety  to  promote 
dM  b«it  intanrta  of  tlie  eommimity  it  equalled  only  by 
his  mimifioenoe  and  penional  exertions  in  the  aame  cause, 
md  to  irlioin  peonliaf  obligations  rendered  a  denial  im- 


Bat»  notwithstanding  this  apologetical  introduction, 
the  anthoccBS  has  eridently  read  and  studied  much ;  and, 
aboTo  all,  aiie  passsssw  tliat  indispensable  qualification 
in  a  theological  writer,  lor  the  want  of  which  no  otliar 
attaimnents  can  compensate    a  thorough  conriction  of 
the  importance  of  religion.     Firmly  persuaded  of  the 
Justice  of  the  cause  which  she  so  well  defends,  she  ad- 
vaoees  to  the  history  of  the  Archbishop's  life  without 
Usaring  the  obetsdes  which  were  to  be  encountered,  and 
she  eoodttdcs  her  aifocting  narratire  in  the  same  spirit 
of  amiable  and  genuine  derotion  with  which  she  com- 
wmnm.     We  sluill  add  a  sliort  extract  or  two,  as  sped- 
Mens  of  the  style  in  which  the  book  is  written.     The  fol- 
lowing paasage  describes,  in  few  word%  tlie  character  of 
the  Ifading  En^ish  reformers : 

**  The  otiier  persons  who  bore  anr  prindpal  part  at  this 
time  in  the  Renirmation,  were  Latuner,  bishop  of  Woroes- 
fter,  Slunctony  Mshop  of  Salisbury,  and  Barlow,  bisliop  of  St 
Darid's  ;  but  Cranmer  did  not  derive  any  material  assistance 
from  either  <»f  tliem.    Tlie  abilities  and  eminent  virtues  of 
the  first  were  admirably  calculated  to  forward  his  views  in 
bis  private  fonctions,  but,  aaa  public  character,  he  was  very 
«MM|aal  to  devise,  and  still  more  unskilful  to  execute.  Con- 
scMHis  of  his  defects^  he  confined  himself  prindpally  to  his 
pBsteral  dntieii  in  wluch  he  was  Indefetigable.    Sbaxton 
WBB  a  man  of  moroee  manners  and  forbi<Ming  aspect ;  so 
■toch  ao^  indeed,  that  he  was  generally  disUlced,  and  hence^ 
wtiatever  he  prepoeed,  was  reosived  irith  prriudlce  and  dia- 
•stisfecUon.     It  was  well,  probably,  that  his  severity  was 
tempered  by  the  benignity  and  demency  of  Cranmer,  or 
messores  asight  have  htea  reeorted  to  which  would  have 
filled  tlic  advocates  of  the  Protestant  cause  with  regret,  and 
furnished  Ite  enemies  with  a  never-feilinff  souroe  of  invec- 
tive.    Bnriow,  on  the  other  hand,  was  as  Indiscreet,  and  as 
fefl  of  levity,  as  the  other  was  severe  and  unliending ;  and 
s»  unguarded  in  his  conversation,  tliat,  though  a  man  of  con- 
ndefuble  sense  and  learning,  it  was  impomiUe  to  intrust 
him  with  any  af&ir  of  importance.      Frequently  would 
.Cramner  exdaim,  after  a  loog  consultation  upon  some  in- 
tensting  point,  <  This  is  all  verv  true^  but  my  orother  Bar- 
low, in  half  an  hour,  will  teach  the  world  to  believe  it  is 
but  a  jest.'  "— P^  ?S— 7. 

Were  we  to  enter  upon  any  analysis  of  Cranmer's  pro- 
csedinga  as  connected  with  the  Reformation,  his  endea- 
voors  to  put  the  people,  in  possession  of  the  Scriptures, 
his  eondnct  at  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  and  his 
whole  career,  till  the  day  that  Mary  began  her  brief  but 
inglorioaa  reign,  we  should  extend  our  remarks  fitf  bo- 
yoad  oar  limits.  Referring  our  readers  to  the  work  bo- 
fere  us  fer  information  on  these  subjects,  we  need  only 
reaaark,  that,  at  the  acoesdon  of  Mary,  Cranmer  was  too 
important  a  person  to  escape.  His  enemies  were  nume- 
rous and  powerful ;  and  the  Popieh  Church,  which  had 
a  temporary  re-establishment  during  that  rdgn,  was  im- 
placable against  him.  The  trial,  the  recantation,  and  the 
martyrdriim  of  Cranmer,  are  wdl  told  by  our  fair  biogra- 
pher. We  ehall  condude  by  quoting  her  account  of  his 
last  moments: 

THE  DXATH  OF  CEAKICKB. 

"  Arrived  at  the  fetd  spot  where  his  friends,  Ridley  and 
Latimer,  had  perished  before  bim,  he  kneded  down  and 
prayed  with  great  devotion  and  earnestness ;  and  then,  with 
tile  utmost  composure^  and  even  dacrity,  b^an  to  make  the 
bMt  reqnWte  preparations.  The  Uttemess  of  death  was 
now  pMt,  and  Ita  terrors  were  disregarded;  the  serenity  of 
his  soul  was  restored ;  tears  no  longer  dimmed  his  eyes, 
but  the  gradoos  smile  of  former  days  agdn  illuminated  his 
features,  and  told  that  all  was  at  peace  with  himself  and 
with  the  wurtd.  He  was  now  undressed  to  his  shirt,  which 
wsB  made  tn  tooch  the  ground,  his  head  and  feet  bdng  un^ 
covieied.  At  this  mouMnt,  the  Spanish  priests  once  more 
endosvourad  tiMkake  Us  resointion ;  but  finding  their  efforts 
iadfalttl^  they  enfadnadi  *  Let  as  go  jGromhim,  finrthe 


devil  is  with  him.'  Regardless  of  thdr  words,  Cranmer 
presented  Us  hand  to  certain  dd  men,  and  some  of  the  speo 
taton  who  were  known  to  him ;  but  the  act,  dmple  as  it 
was,  gave  offence,  and  a  priest  of  the  name  of  Ely,  not  only 
refnara  the  sdutation,  but  reproved  others  fer  not  ddng  so. 

«  Being  bound  with  a  strong  chdn,  and  festened  to  the 
stakes  the  firs  was  placed  to  the  wood.  As  soon  as  the 
flames  ascended,  he  stretched  forth  his  right  hand,  and  sus- 
pended it  over  them  until  it  was  entirdy  consumed,  fre- 
quently at  the  mme  timeexddming, '  This  unworthy  hand !' 
The  wind  having  drifted  the  flames  on  one  dde^  the  specta- 
tors had  an  opportunity  of  observing  him  minutdy ;  and  so 
completdy  had  the  constancy  of  his  spirit  overcome  the  in- 
firmities of  nature,  that  he  seemed  to  be  perfectly  insendble 
to  tlie  agony  of  his  torments.  Amaxedat  his  fortitude,  and 
conodving  that  such  conduct  could  be  the  result  of  madnem 
only,  one  of  the  friars  ran  to  Lord  Williams,  declaring  hia 
opinion ;  but  his  lordsUp,  who  was  better  acquduted  with 
the  greatness  of  the  soul  of  the  suffiorer,  dlenced  him  by  a 
grave  but  expressive  smile.  His  agonies,  however,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  were  not  of  long  duration.  The  wind  was  hlgfa^ 
and  tne  fiames,  burning  very  fierody,  soon  envelopped  him. 
He  was  distinctlv  heard  to  utter,  *  Lord  Jesus !  into  thy 
hands  I  commenn  my  ^irit  !*  and  with  these  words  he  ex- 
pired. 

"  Friends  and  foes  alike  bear  testimony  to  the  extraordi- 
nary fortitude  he  displayed  on  this  dreadful  occasion.  By 
the  former  it  was  repeated  with  exultation;  and  long  after 
his  death.  It  was  believed  that  his  heart  was  found  entire 
among  the  flames^  as  a  proof  of  his  constancy.'*— Pp.  877-9I. 
We  need  only  add,  that  this  volume  will  be  read  by  every 
one,  whatever  be  his  religious  creed,  with  interest ;  and 
that  it  is  wdl  worthy  the  exdted  patronage  it  has  ro- 
cdved,  as  indicated  by  ita  being  dedicated  to  Dr  Blom- 
fidd,  the  Bishop  of  London. 


The  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Science.  Conducted  by  David 
Brewster,  LL.D.  No.  L  New  Series.  July,  1829. 
Thomas  Clark.     Edinburgh. 

Wx  do  not  think  a  Joumd  such  as  ours  a  fit  medium 
for  the  dissemination  of  scientific  knowledge.     Literary 
notices  and  disquidtions  have  each  an  independent  esf 
istence  that  admita  of  their  being  ushered  independently 
and  done  into  the  world.     But  the  dmplest  fact  connect- 
ed with  edence  must  be  subordinated  to  the  great  whole 
of  which  it  forms  a  part.     By  attempting  to  give  sudi 
sul^eeta  a  place  In  our  columns,  we  diould  incur  the  double 
haaurd  of  appearing  dull  to  our  readers,  without  inck*ea- 
dng  their  knowledge,  and  of  encouraging  the  tendency  of 
the  age  to  a  dilettante  spirit  of  dallying  with  sdenoe.     At 
the  same  time,  as  we  regard  our  own  spedd  province  In 
the  light  of  something  better  than  a  mere  souroe  of  amuse- 
ment for  an  idle  hour,  as  we  take  pride  in  considering  it 
that  branch  of  mentd  culture  which  gives  the  last  finish 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  UitenB  humamioree,  we  esteem  no 
exertion  of  intdlect  exempt  firom  our  regards.     We  be- 
lieve taste  and  imagination  to  be  thoee  feculties  of  the 
mind  which  most  surdy  nudntain  it  pure  and  noble ;  but 
we  bdieve  that  their  fiight  will  be  strong  and  firee  in  pro- 
portion to  the  cultivation  of  our  other  powers.     And,  in 
this  view  of  the  matter,  we  scarody  expect  to  be  accused 
of  trespassing  beyond  our  own  Umita  when  we  oocadon- 
ally  dbect  our  readers'  attention  to  the  exertions  of  the 
sdentifio  world.     Nay  more,  we  are  of  opinion  that  there 
is  a  sort  of  debateaUe  land — as,  for  example,  the  workings 
of  the  mind,  and  the  contemplation  of  the  phenomena  of 
extemd  natnro— respecting  wUch  it  might  be  difficult  to 
determine  whether  it  belong  more  properly  to  our  province 
or  to  that  of  the  sdentifio  enquirer. 

Scientific  joumala,  such  as  that  whose  title  we  have 
quoted  above,  do  not  aspire  to  popularity  In  the  common 
sense  of  the  word,  or,  iif  they  do,  they  will  lose  thdr  la- 
bour. Tlie  great  mam  of  mankind  are  now  pretty  gene- 
rally prepared  to  acknowledge  that  they  are  materially 
benefited  by  every  advance  made  in  sdence;  but  only 
thoee  who  are  deeply  versant  in  ita  mysteries  can  be  ex- 
pected to  follow,  with  attention  and  interest,  every  step 
that  it  tdiMi    Thephilo0oph«r  mnit  punue  the  disoorery 
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of  truth  from  a  deep-rooted  and  UWng  love  of  the  pvirsuit ; 
he  most  not  he  Influenced  by  a  mere  conviction  of  the  me- 
ehaaical  benefits  to  arise  from  his  suceiss,  and  he  most 
remain  contented  with  the  sympathy  of  a  comparatively 
narrow  circle.  Steadily  following  this  honourable  conrse, 
he  may  rest  anured,  whenever  the  question  that  haunts 
us  aU  occufv  to  him.  What  doet  the  world  at  large  think 
ofmef  that  the  respect  and  love  of  all  good  men  are  with 
him. 

It  is  under  these  impressions  that  we  have  been  indu- 
ced to  notice  the  appearance  of  the  first  number  of  the 
new  series  of  Dr  Brewster's  JoumaL  We  have  been  far- 
ther Influenced  by  an  honest  pride  in  every  additional  claim 
that  our  own  town  lays  to  distinction.  We  feel  certain 
that,  under  the  management'of  one  who  stands  so  far  for- 
ward in  the  ranlu  of  science,  who  Itas  been  so  long  con- 
versant with  editorial  duties,  and  who  is  supported  by  the 
strong  body  of  talent  enumerated  on  the  title-page,  the 
Edinburgh  Journal  <^  Seienee  will  take  a  oonspicaoua 
place  among  the  many  that  are  now  published  throughout 
Europe.  We  observe  that  Dr  Brewster  intends  devoting 
a  portion  of  his  Journal  to  a  narrative  of  the  proceedings 
of  various  scientific  societies.  Will  he  allow  us  to  sug- 
gest an  improvement  on  this  part  of  his  task,  which  we 
are  almost  surprised  has  not  before  been  adopted?  Strictly 
scientific  pursuits  (unlike  those  of  the  imagination,  which 
most  aflTect  solitude)  are  materially  promoted  by  the  fre- 
quent convene  and  co-operation  of  many ;  and,  in  this 
point  of  view,  societies  have  proved  highly  beneficial  to 
vdenoe.  But,  as  it  is  certain,  that  wherever  a  multitude 
collect,  the  weaker  class  of  minds  will  outnumber  the 
strong,  vague  and  desultory  habits  of  enquiry  have 
always  tended  to  sully  the  proceedings  of  these  bodies. 
Might  it  not  then  be  of  advantage,  if,  to  a  mere  narrative 
of  their  transactions,  Dr  Brewster,  or  some  of  his  assist- 
ants, were  to  add  occasionally  a  critical  appreciation  and 
•ummary  of  their  ussnltB  ?  We  are  aware  that  we  are  in- 
citing him  to  undertake  a  ta^k  of  peculiar  delicacy ;  but 
we  think  tluit  something  of  this  kind  would  prove  a  pow- 
erful engine,  and  capable  of  effecting  much  good. 


7V<rpe2ff  in  Nmih  America  /  mi  the  Years  1827  and  1828. 
By  Captain  Basil  Hall,  Royal  Navy.  lu  3  volumes. 
Edinburgh.     Caddl  &  Co.     1829. 

<Sscoad  Nodosa) 
Wa  have  been  told  that  Captain  Hall  was  not  very 
mnch  liked  in  America,  and  we  are  but  little  surprised 
that  it  should  be  so ;  for,  with  all  the  manly  frankness  of 
a  British  sailor,  he  disdained  to  say  any  thing  in  the 
country,  which  he  was  not  prepared  to  stand  by  ttmt  of  it. 
He  aoBures  us,  and  we  firmly  believe  him,  that  every 
word  he  now  publishes,  he  has  repeatedly  and  openly 
spokrni  in  company  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  To 
a  people  like  the  Americans,  whose  leading  failings  are 
vanity  and  Jealousy,  this  would  be  "  pretty  considerable** 
disagreeabla,  especially  as  the  Captain  saw  ample  cause  to 
And  fiMlt;  and,  in  general,  thoi^h  he  acknowledged  the 
rapid  progress  which  the  nation  appeared  to  be  making, 
0ould  by  no  means  be  brought  to  allow  that  they  were 
not,  as  yet,  i^  behind  Great  Britain  in  the  arts,  in  lite- 
ratttre»  In  the  science  of  government,  and  in  all  the  ele- 
gancies and  comforts  of  life.  The  straightforward  po- 
licy  he  thus  pursued  may  have  exposed  him  personally  to 
m  good  deal  of  annoyance ;  but  certainly  no  honest  man 
ean  find  fault  with  it.  Besides,  the  Americans  are  now 
prepared  for  his  book,  whatever  it  may  be ;  and  if  it  errs 
In  being  a  Uttle  too  English,  Captain  Han  mayJiisUy 
console  himself  with  the  reflection,  that  '<  an  account 
which  should  please  every  body,  would  require,  not  months 
©r  years,  or  even  a  whole  lile, — ^It  must  not  be  the  work 
of  a  mortal,  but  of  an  aagrt— and  a  hard  task  he  would 
have  of  it!** 

We  have  already  said  that  we  do  not  Intend  entering 
*He  litts  with  Captain  HaU  on  any  of  the  gravtr  ques- 


tions  which  he  discusses  in  the  course  of  his  three 
lumcs ;  but  we  beg  most  particnlariy  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  to  Chapters  XL,  X.IL,  XIII.,  and 
XIV.,  in  Yolnme  Second,  when  our  antlior  rgpiaina, 
with  great  acutenoM,  and  a  very  complcto  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  all  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  tfaa 
American  constitution,  whether  it  be  considered  aa  a  re- 
poblic,  according  to  the  original  intention  of  ito  foondera, 
or  as  a  pure  democracy,  according  to  the  tendency  of  lato 
innovations.  At  present  we  content  ourselveo,  and 
hope  our  readers,  with  adding  a  few  mors  lively 
upon  miooeUaneoas  snbjeeta  :— 

xnucATioH  or  *hk  VEamoES. 
**  By  iar  the  most  interesting  school,  however,  which 
saw  in  the  course  of  this  busy  day,  was  one  for  the  educa- 
tion of  Negro  and  Mulatto  children.  Poor  little  vrretdies! 
their  whole  souls— i^  as  Uncle  Toby  mjn,  tliey  have  souls 
—were  thrown  into  their  lessons ;  and  it  was  ddightful  to 
see  them,  under  the  cuidanoe  of  a  man,  whose  particular 
hobby  was  to  teach  blacks ;  and  who  had  devoted  many 
years  of  bis  life  exclusively  to  this  sulnect.  I  was  led  to 
think  he  had  a  better  taste  in  teaching  tnan  some  other  per- 
sons we  had  seen  in  the  course  of  the  morning;  for,  men 
one  of  the  little  quaminos.  In  answer  to  some  question, 
made  use  of  a  common  English  vulgarism,  and  said,  '  The 
Iwok  is  laying  there,*  the  master  called  out,  *  What !  do  you 
mean  that  the  book  is  laying  «s  ?*  We  naturally  bciK|^ 
to  know  whether  or  not  1m  bad  discovered  any  material 
difference  in  the  intellectual  powers  of  the  Macks  and  whites 
at  these  schools.  His  answer  was,  that  up  to  a  certain  i^, 
that  is  to  say,  aa  long  as  they  were  little  cbUdren,  there  was 
no  di^erenoe  perceptible— as  they  pUyed  about  together, 
and  studied  together,  the  blacks  were  not  made  to  leei  any 
of  thoae  distinctions  by  which,  in  after  life^  their  qrfrits 
were  sure  to  be  crushed  down.  I  was  told,  that  even  in 
the  state  of  New  York,  where  Negro  ^very  has  been  abo- 
lished by  law,  a  black  man  meeta  with  no  rnl  and  effective 
sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  white  lords  of  the  creation. 


Consequently,  let  a  Negro  be  ever  so  industrious  or  well- 
informed,  stiU  he  seems  stamped  for  degradation,  and  thus 
has  little  or  no  fidr  chance  amongst  tiie  whites,  who  will 
neither  trust  him,  nor  aOow  of  his  trusting  them.  Thu^ 
mutual  confidence,  which  Is  the  most  important  linlc  of  d- 
vii  society,  is  broken,  and  when  that  is  the  case,  there  rew 
mains,  I  fear,  no  other  method  of  attaching  to  its  interest^ 
a  class  so  circumstanced,  between  whom  and  the  whites  all 
fellow-feeling  is  inevitably  prevented  from  growing  up.**— 
yoL  I.  p.  2&-S0. 

DaAM-naiKKiwo  ra  AMiaicA. 

**  In  all  other  countries,  with  which  I  have  any  aoquaint- 
anoe^  the  use  of  ardent  spirito  is  confined  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  vulgar;  and  tiiough,  undoubtedly,  the  eril  it 
causes  may  be  severe  enoagh,  it  certainly  is  not,  upon  the 
wholes  any  where  so  conspicuous  as  in  the  United  Stetes. 
In  the  course  of  the  Journey,  sudi  ample  means  of  Judging 
of  these  effecto  lay  on  every  hand,  tnat  I  speak  of  them 
with  great  confidence^  when  I  say  that  a  de^er  curse  never 
afflicted  any  nation.  The  evU  is  manifested  in  almost 
every  walk  of  life,  contaminates  all  it  toudies,  and  at  last 
finds  ito  consummation  in  the  alma-houK,  the  penitentiary, 
or  the  insane  inftitutiou;  so  that,  while  It  thnatens  to  sap 
the  foundation  of  every  thing  good  in  America,  political 
and  domestic,  it  may  truly  m  said  to  be  worae  than  the 
yellow  fever,  or  the  Nwro  slavery,  because  aj^parently  more 
Iri'emediable.  Dram-oiinking  has  been  quamtly  called  the 
natural  child,  and  the  boon  companion  of  democnMsy,  and 
is  probablv  not  less  hurtful  to  health  of  body,  than  that 
system  of  government  appean  to  be  to  the  intellectual 
powers  of  tne  mind. 

"  Fortunately,  however,  the  sober-minded  part  of  the 
American  population,  who  are  fhUy  alive  to  the  enormity 
of  this  growing  and  frightful  eril,  are  making  great  efforts 
to  check  ito  progress.  At  the  same  time,  I  must  confess, 
that  as  yet  I  have  not  heard  in  conversation,  nor  seen  in 
print,  nor  observed  any  thing  myself  in  passing  through 
the  country,  which  promises  the  least  alleviation  to  this 
grievous  mischief,  of  which  the  origin  and  continuance,  I 
suspect.  He  somewhat  deeper  than  any  American  Is  wHIii^ 
to  carry  his  probe.  The  habit,  according  to  mj  riew  of 
the  matter,  Is  interwoven  in  the  very  structure  or  that  po« 
litical  society  which  the  Americans  not  only  defend,  but  up. 
hold  as  the  very  wisest  that  has  ever  been  devised,  or  erer 
put  in  practice  for  the  good  of  Dumklnd.    At  present,  how- 
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CTcr,  my  object  ii  to  deal  chiefly  with  the  Stdt,  though  I 
jtMj  remark.  In  paaebig,  that  In  a  country  where  all  effec- 
th«  power  is  placed,  not  Indirectly,  and  for  a  tlmc^  hat  dU 
nctly,  nnivenaUy,  and  permanently,  in  the  hands  of  the 
hamt  and  naiMl  nnnMraos  daat  of  thaeemmnnlty,  the  eha- 
urterirtk  habita  of  thai  cba  must,  of  neoeattty,  pradoml* 
atce,  in  spite  of  every  oonodTable  derioe  recommended  and 
adopted  by  the  wise  and  the  good  men  of  the  nation. 

**  That  I  am  not  overstating  the  facta  of  this  case,  will  be 
Men  from  the  following  extracts  firom  the  First  Report  of 
the  *  American  Society  for  the  promotion  of  Temperance^* 
islaHkbed  at  Beaten  an  the  10th  of  January,  1820.-.*  The 
•rik  arising  fram  an  impraper  use  of  intoxicating  liqner% 
have  beeoaaa  ao  eztenaive  and  desolating,  aa  to  odl  lor  the 
immedialeb  Tigorous,  and  persevering  efforts  of  every  phi- 
lanthropist, piOriot,  and  Christian.  The  number  of  uves 
annually  destroyed  by  this  vice  in  our  own  country  is 
tlioaght  to  be  more  than  thirty  thousand ;  and  the  number 
of  pcTBODs  vrho  are  diseased,  distressed,  and  impovoished  by 
i|^  to  be  more  than  two  hundred  thousand ;  many  of  them 
an  not  only  nsdews,  but  a  Irarden  and  a  nuisance  to  sodety. 
These  fi^ors,  it  &s  calculated,  cost  the  inhabitants  of  this 
ceuntry,  annually,  more  than  forty  millions  of  dollars ;  and 
the  panpctism  occasioned  bv  an  Imnroper  use  of  them,  Sta- 
king the  eoDunon wealth  or  Masiaciiusetts  as  an  examue^'' 


tilcm  upwards  of  twelve  millions  of  doUars.'— <  The 
Sodety  ia  in  hopes,  that,  bv  some  system  of  instructiou 
and  action,  a  change  may  be  Drought  about  in  public  sent!- 
vent  and  practice^  in  regard  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  li- 
^■ora,  aoo  thus  an  end  be  put  to  that  wide-spreading  in- 
teuipqance^  which  haa  already  caused  such  oesoUtion  in 
Muj  part  of  oar  countr]r»  and  which  threatens  destruction 
ta  the  best  interests  of  this  growing  and  mighty  RepuhUc* 
**  After  these  irLrbtftil  statement^  it  mav  seem  strange 
that,  daring  the  wnole  journey,  I  should  Lave  seen  very 
littk  dninkennese,  prepeiiv  so  called.  But  drinking  and 
drunhennem.  It  must  be  observed,  are  not  always  necea- 
suily  connected ;  and  I  was  perfectly  astonished  at  the  ot- 
tmt  of  intempennee^  and  the  limited  amoant  of  absolute 
IntacdcatioQ.  To  get  so  drunk  aa  to  kick  up  a  row  or  tumble 
shoot  the  atreela,  or  disturb  a  peaceable  honaehoU  all  night 
loob  are  fieata  that  remire  a  man  to  sit  down  to  his  bottle^ 
andswin  away  till  ineoriety  is  produced.  To  what  extent 
tins  practice  is  followed  as  a  habit  in  America  I  cannot  say. 
I  certainly  never  law  any  of  it ;  but  what  I  did  see,  at 
every  oomer  into  which  I  tnrreUed,  north  or  south,  east  or 
w««t,  waa  the  onlvenal  practice  of  sipping,  a  little  at  a  time, 
but  fre^piently.  In  many  places  it  vraa  the  custom  to  take 
a  dfam  bclbco  break&st,  and,  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
another  vaa  taken  immediately  after  that  meal;  and  so  on 
at  intervals,  which  varied  from  half  an  hour  to  a  couple  of 
henis  daring  the  whole  day.**-~yoL  II.  pp.  83-90. 

THS  AUtMlCAM  XAVT. 

^I  here  reaaon  indeed  to  believe,  from  what  I  saw  and 
heard,  that  the  American  discipline,  esftecially  as  applied 
to  ofllcen^  is  more  stem  than  in  the  British  navy,  and  for 
a  reason  which  I  think  will  be  admitted  the  Instant  It  Is 
tfatad.  With  n%  the  snpply  of  officers  comes  from  a  so- 
ciety not  only  fiunlliar  with  the  theory  of  ranks,  if  I  may 
my  ao^  bat  prKtkafly  ar^waintfd  with  those  artificial  dls- 
tinctionaln  amtbority— the  acknoiriedgment  of  which  forms 
(he  verr  nfe  and  soiu  of  a  fleet.  ConsMpiently,  whether  it 
be  at  first  starting,  or  In  after  yean  of  professional  life, 
naval  officss  with  us  meet  with  nothing  In  their  intercourse 
with  gencnl  sodety  on  shore  to  weaken  the  habit  of  subor. 
Amtioo  taught  on  board  ship.  The  details  of  obedience 
nny  he  dMRrait  afloat  and  on  shore,  Just  aa  the  duties  are 
essentially  diifcrcnt ;  hot  the  prinelple  of  paying  respect  to 
the  ^stinctiona  of  nnk,  wtthout  any  attendant  miog  of 
gradation,  la  thna  ^te  easily  kept  iu  amongst  Engnsh 
loos  at  idl  times  and  seasoo%  whether  they  be  on  the 
vratcr  or  on  land.  But  a  voung  American  officer,  when  he 
comes  on  diore  to  visit  hn  friends,  and  goes  to  the  back 
woods,  or  front  woodsy  or  any  where^  indeed,  will  hear 
more  In  one  day  to  interftre  with  his  lessons  of  dntifnl  sub- 


erdinatiomthaiihemaybestble  to  recover  in  a  year  of  sea- 
aerviea.  Unless^  thtfme,  the  system  of  dloeipane  on  board 
be  not  onhr  verr  strfel,  hot  of  oiich  a  nature  as  to  admit  of 
pa  eaeapt  mm  its  nilesi  the  whole  machinery  would  lall  to 
lieceiL  IVmocracy,  in  shorty  with  its  sturdy  equality  will 
tarS^'d*  afloat! 

"  Ihfeaid  a  storv  at  Washiiwton  which  Is  hi  point  to  this 
aigameiiC  A  mldshipamn  of  an  American  snip  'of  war, 
having  oAndfld  in  some  way  or  other  against  the  rules  of 
the  scmoc^  &U^  <Mf  coane^  ooder  hit  captaiii*s  displeaiurey 


and  was  reprimanded  accordingly.  The  youth,  however, 
not  liking  this  exercise  of  autlwrity,  announced  his  Inten- 
tion of  '  appealing  to  the  people,'  which  determination  waa 
forthwith  reported  to  headrquarters.  By  return  of  post, 
an  order  came  down  to  say,  that  Mr  So-and-so^  being  the 
dtixen  of  a  free  state,  had  a  perfect  right  to  appeal  to  the 
people ;  and  in.order  to  enable  him  to  proceed  in  this  mat- 
ter without  official  entanglement^  hia  dlaoharge  from  the 
Navy  waa  encioeed. 

^  Great  care  is  taken  in  the  sdection  of  persons  wishing 
to  enter  tiie  Navy ;  and  these  gentlemen  are  also  exposed 
afterwards  to  frequent  and  rigorous  eoonninatlons ;  by  which 
means  incompetent  persons  are  exdudcd.  Be  the  causes, 
however,  aa  they  may,  I  can  only  state,  that  the  American 
naval  officers  are  pleasant  peisons  to  associate  with  ;  and  I 
reflect  with  creat  pleasmre  on^the  many  professional  ao- 
qnaintanoes  1  waa  fortunate  enough  to  make  in  that  and 
other  countries.  I  idso  look  forwwd  with  equal  confidence 
to  meeting  them  again ;  bdng  well  assured,  that  whatever 
the  nature  of  our  mtercourse  may  bo— as  national  foes  or  aa 
national  allies,  or  merdy  aa  private  friends— I  shall  have 
thorough-bred  officers  and  gentlemen  to  co-operate  or  con- 
tend with.**— VoL  II.  pp.  147-9. 

▲MXaiCAVXSKS. 

"  We  had  a  pleasant  discussion  on  the  use  of  what  are  called 
Americanisms,  during  which  Mr  Webeter  gave  me  some  new 
views  on  this  subject.  He  contended  that  his  countrymen 
had  not  only  a  right  to  adopt  new  words,  but  were  obliged 
to  modify  the  language  to  suit  the  novdty  of  the  drcum- 
stsnces,  geographical  and  political.  In  which  they  were 
placed.  He  fully  agreed  with  me,  however,  in  saying,  that 
where  there  was  an  equally  expmdve  English  word,  cut 
and  dry,  It  ought  to  be  uaed  in  preference  to  a  new  one. 
<  Nevertheless,'  said  he,  <  it  is  ouite  impoesible  to  stop  the 
progress  of  language— it  is  like  tne  course  of  the  Mississippi, 
the  motion  of  whfeh  at  times  Is  scarcdv  perceptible,  yet 
even  then  it  possesses  a  momentum  quite  Irresistible.  It  ia 
the  same  with  the  language  we  are  speaking  oC  Worda 
and  ocpressions  will  be  forced  into  use,  in  spite  of  all  the 
exertions  of  all  the  writers  in  the  world.* 

** '  Yes^'  I  observed ;  '  but  snrdy  such  Innovations  are  to 
be  deprecated  ?' 

«  *  I  don't  know  that,'  he  replied.  *  If  a  vrord  become 
universally  current  in  America,  where  English  is  spoken, 
why  should  it  not  take  its  station  in  the  language  ?' 

«  *  Because,'  I  said,  <  there  are  words  enough  already; 
and  it  only  confuses  matters^  and  hurta  the  cause  of  letten^ 
to  introduce  such  words.' 

"  <  But,*  said  he,  reasonably  enough,  '  In  Engbuid  such 
things  happen  currently,  and,  in  process  of  time,  your  new 
words  find  their  way  across  the  Atiantic^  and  are  incorpo- 
rated  in  the  spoken  language  here.  In  like  manner,*  ho 
added,  <  many  of  our  words,  heretofore  not  need  In  Eng- 
land, have  gradaally  crspt  in  thcn^  and  are  now  an  ac- 
knowledged part  of  the  hmguage.  The  interchange,  in 
short,  is  Inevitable ;  and,  whether  dearable  or  not,  cannot 
be  stopped,  or  even  essentially  modified.* 

«  I  Mked  him  what  ha  meant  to  dotal  tills  matter  In hli 
Dictionary. 

*'  *  I  meant*  ^^  *>^^  '  ^  f^  every  word  at  present  in 
general  use^  and  hope  thereby  to  conmbute  in  some  degreq 
to  fix  the  language  at  Its  present  station.  This  cannot  be 
done  completdy ;  but  it  may  be  posdble  to  do  a  gnat  fleaL* 

«  I  bwed  to  know  what  he  propoosd  to  do  with  those 
werda  wuch  wen  ffenetally  pronouBoed  diffiMentiv  in  th« 
two  oountrica,  *  In  that  oase^'  said  he^  *  I  would  adopt 
that  which  was  most  coiMonaut  to  the  prindples  of  thq 
English  language^  as  denoted  by  the  analogy  of  similar 
wonis,  without  regarding  which  tide  of  the  water  that  ana- 
logy  favoured.  Rw  example,  you  in  England  universally 
say  chivalry— we  as  generally  say  sASvahy ;  but  I  should 
certainly  give  it  according  to  the  first  way,  aa  mors  conslsU 
ent  with  the  prindples  of  the  langnaga  On  the  otiier 
hand,  your  way  of  pnmouncing  deaf  ia  def— ouis  aa  if  it 
were  written  deef ;  and  aa  this  is  the  correct  mode,  from 
which  you  have  departed,  I  shall  adhere  to  the  American 
vray.' 

**  1  vras  at  first  surprised  when  Mr  Webster  assured  me 
there  were  not  fifty  words  in  all  which  were  used  in  America 
and  not  in  England ;  but  I  have  certainly  not  been  able  to 
eoUeet  neariy  that  number.  He  toM  me,  too^  what  I  did 
ikot  quite  agree  to  at  the  time^  but  which  subsequent  enquiry 
haa  confirmed,  as  &r  as  it  has  gone,  that,  with  veiy  few  ex- 
ceptions, all  these  apparent  novdties  are  merely  old  English 
word^  hnnight  over  to  America  by  the  early  settlen^  being 
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current  at  home  when  thejr  let  out  on  their  pUgrinufe,  and 
here  they  hare  remained  in  good  uae  erer  ■Inoe."— Pp.  80S-5 
We  laid  formerly,  that  at  the  time  of  Its  appearance, 
Captain  Hall'a  hook  upon  South  America  was  the  hest 
which  liad  heen  puhliahed ; — ^we  are  by  no  means  sure, 
hut  that  we  may  not  now  with  Justice  ny  tlie  same  of 
his  iMiok  upon  North  America. 


The  Foreign  Review,  and  Continental  Mtecdlany.     No. 
VII.  London.  Black,  Young  and  Young.  July  1829. 

Wb  feel  ourselTea  in  justice  hound  to  compliment  the 
conductors  of  this  periodical  on  their  punctuality  and  ac- 
tiTity.  But  the  present  number  has  yet  higher  claims 
on  our  attention.  It  gives  us  a  comprehendTe,  and  in 
some  particulan  a  satisfactory,  yiew  of  continental  lite- 
rature. From  France,  we  have  Intelligenoe  of  its  ancient 
and  modem  juridical  oratory,  and  of  the  present  state  of 
philosophy  in  that  country.  From  Germany,  we  have  an 
account  of  one  of  its  most  amiable  mystics — Novalis— by 
one  who  is  more  conversant  with  German  literature  than 
any  Englishman  of  the  day — Thomas  Carlyle,  Esq. ;  and 
an  analytical  review  of  Niebuhr's  minor  works,  compre- 
hending a  memoir  of  the  author's  father,  the  inde&tiga- 
hle  traveller.  From  Suabia,  we  were  led  to  expect,  from 
the  title  of  one  of  the  artides,  some  information  respect- 
ing Godfrey  of  Strasburgh,  one  of  the  most  distingubdied 
of  the  Suabian  poets ;  but  the  writer  has  disappointed  us, 
for  he  confines  himaelf  to  some  details  of  Thomas  the 
Rhymer,  not  particularly  interesting  or  instructive  in 
themselves.  From  Spain,  we  have  a  panegyrical,  but 
not  very  graphic,  notice  of  Jovellanoo,  a  distinguished 
Asturian  patriot ;  and  a  review  of  the  continuation  of  a 
work  en  Gulpuzcoan  dances  and  diversions.  From  Italy, 
we  have  an  account  of  its  political -economists.  We  have 
aUo  a  review  of  a  Swedish  poet,  in  the  tone  of  a  person 
who  seeks  to  raise  the  literature  of  one  country  on  the 
ruin  of  every  other,  not  so  much  because  he  feels  its  su- 
periority, as  because  his  knowledge  of  it  is  an  acquire- 
ment poMsssed  by  few.  There  is,  besides,  a  narrative  of 
the  origin  and  progress  of  lithography,  whidi,  however, 
is  too  much  confined  to  the  mechanical  details  of  the  art, 
and  does  not  evince  much  feeling  or  knowledge  of  what 
it  has  hitherto  accomplished,  or  may  be  rendc^  capable 
of  doing  hi  future.  The  short  reviews,  and  continental 
literary  intelligence^  at  the  end  of  the  number,  contain 
much  that  is  Interesting  and  amusing.  On  the  whole, 
we  rise  from  its  perusal  with  a  conviction,  that  tills  work 
is  conducted  with  spirit  and  enterprsie. 

Conttantim  Phorphyrogeniti  ImperatoriM  de  CerimonnM 
Anlm  Bjfzantina,     Libri  Duo.     Bonn*.     1829. 

Tbe  indefatigable  philologists  of  Bonn  have  just  pub- 
lished the  first  volume  of  this  work.  Viewed  apart,  its 
literary  merits  an  not  great,  and  the  information  it  con- 
tains none  of  the  most  interesting.  But  standing  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  series  of  Byzantine  historians,  (which 
we  formerly  noticed,)  it  contains  much  that  tiirows  light 
on  their  darker  passages,  and  helps  to  complete  the  pic- 
ture of  tiie  court  of  Byzantium.  We  gape  at  tlM  ac- 
counts given  us  by  travellen  of  the  strict  etiquette  and  ce- 
remoni^  of  the  courts  of  Ava  and  Pekin ;  but  this  volume 
shows  that  there  has  been  another  court,  littie  if  at  all 
inferior  to  these.  The  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  In 
the  tenth  century,  seems  to  have  dept  and  waked,  eat, 
drank,  prayed,  given  audience,  and  taken  exercise,  aooord- 
ing  to  a  prescribed  formula.  Nay,  his  suljeets  had  the 
snanner  in  which  they  were  to  testify  their  loyalty  en^ 
forced  upon  them  by  statute.  We  seem  transported  into 
a  world  of  form  and  outward  show,  beneath  which  there 
heats  BO  human  heart.  Punch  and  Judy  (we  mean  the 
w6oden  images,  not  the  vivifying  principle  behind  the 
curtain)  are  sensitive  and  intelligent  beinga  in  compari- 
son with  the  acton  in  titis  gorgeous  ipeetade.  It  was 
4iioagfat  a  boM  fhacy  in  Mn  Shdley  to  ponrtray  the  oom* 


municatlon  of  life  to  an  inert  mass.  In  oar  opinion,  ths^t 
was  but  child's  play  to  the  materiaUsing  of  mind  which 
is  here  recorded  as  matter  of  history.  It  is  tlie  fidry-land 
of  our  exploded  nursery  books,  where  kings  and  queeaw 
walk  about  and  deep  with  crowns  on  thdr  heads,  realised. 
While  perusing  the  work  of  Constantine,  we  do  not 
wonder  that  the  imperial  dty  fell  before  the  fierce  ooaet 
of  Muhammed,  but  only  that  its  inhabitants  were  not 
found  by  him  petrified,  like  those  we  read  of  in  the  Ara- 
bian Nights.  We  have  sat  spdUbound  in  tlie  icy  feitera 
of  a  formal  Englidi  dinner  party;  we  have  endured  the 
night-mare  infilction  of  a  Berlin  literary  tea-drinking ;  w« 
have  travdled  in  a  Dutch  treek-sdiuyt ;  but  even  with 
the  aid  of  these  reminiscences,  our  fimcy  struggles  in  vain 
to  image  satisfiutorily  the  wooden  life  of  Byxantinao. 


OuriMtian  Biographg ;    a  Dictionary  of  the 

Writtngeofthemoat  distingnuhed  Oirietiant,  qfaUIJe^ 
mominations,  at  Home  and  Abroad,  from  Ae  revival  of 
Literature  to  the  preMent  Period,  By  William  Jones^ 
M.A.     London.     Thomas  Tegg.     1829. 

This  is  a  very  excellent  publication.     It  is  remarkably 
cheap,  it  is  well  written,  and  Is  without  any  oectarian 
spirit,  or  a  wish  to  devate  one  denomination  at  the  ex- 
pense of  another.     Mr  Jones,  we  believe,  is  a  member  of 
the  Baptist  persuadon,  and  is  already  favourably  known 
to  the  pubUc,  by  his  History  of  the  Waldenses,  his  Bibli- 
cal Cydopsedla,  and  other  works.     This  eompendinin  of 
Christian  Biography  is  worthy  of  the  reputation  he  has 
acquired.     We  have  to  olgect,  however,  that  It  Is  by  no 
means  so  complete  as  we  could  have  wished.     Mir  Jones^ 
indeed,  makes  his  readcn  acquainted  with  many  distiii- 
guished  names ;  but  there  are  also  many  whom  he  bas 
omitted  dtogether,  and  of  whom  something  ought  to  have 
been  aid  in  a  work  of  tills  nature.     Why  has  he  omitted 
Fisher  Bishop  of  Rochester,  Arehblshop  Abbot,  Bishop 
Morton  of  Durham,  Arehblshop  Matthews  of  York,  Arrii- 
bishop  Sharps  of  York,  the  learned  Sdden,  Archbishop 
Sancroft,    Andrew   Mdville,    Henry   Sooogall,    Georige 
Wiahart,  Alaseus,  and  many  other  great  and  distinguish- 
ed men,  both  churchmen  and  dissentcra,  whom  it  is  need- 
leas  here  to  partlcularixe,  but  who  ought  to  have  found  a 
place,  and  who  were,  to  say  the  least,  as  wdl  deserving 
of  a  notice  in  such  a  work  as  Thomas  Amory,  David 
Bogus,   Timothy  Dwight,    Samud   Eddng,   Archibald 
M'Lean,  or  a  numlicr  4^  others.  In  the  accounts  of  whom 
Mr  Jones  has  been  more  than  ordinarily  prolix?   We  hope 
that  he  will  attend  to  this  hint  in  a  future  edition,  and 
thus  maice  his  work  a  still  more  complete  caUdogme  rat- 
soim^  of  every  remarkable  individud,  whetiwr  in  the  ca- 
tuMififi^  or  dissenting  churdies. 


The  Vettrg  Library,  Vol  L  HaWe  Qmtemptations. 
Edited  by  Thomas  Russdl,  A.M.  London.  Holds- 
wortii  and  BalL     12mo.     Pji.  400.     1829. 

<*  Thk  present  era,"  says  tiie  Editor  of  tike  Vestry  Li- 
brary, "  is  above  all  otiiers  distinguished  by  the  unparal- 
Ided  efforts  which  are  made  for  tiie  difFbsion  of  sdcntiiie 
and  generd  knowledge."  H&Is  is  not  a  wy  new,  but  it 
is  a  very  true  remark.  We  really  think  tiiat.  In  the  dif- 
ferent  departments  of  printing  and  engraving,  this  coun- 
try has  now  got  nearly  to  the  topmost  spoke  in  the  liter- 
ary ladder ;  and  we  humbly  imagine,  that  two  or  three 
yean  at  most  wiU  suffice  to  bring  the  bibliographical  arts 
to  such  a  pitch  of  perfection,  that  It  will  be  imposdhle  for 
the  ingenuity  or  ability  of  man  to  go  forther.  What  im- 
provements may  take  place  when  Edward  Irvlng's  Mil- 
lennium arrives,  it  is  imposdhle  for  us  to  say ;  hot  until 
that  happy  period  makeo  its  appeaimnoe^  we  art  of  opinioo 
that 

**  The  akill  of  artists  can  no  fitfther  go.** 

The  exterior  of  the  Vestry  Library  is  not  very  much  In 
itfe  &Tottr,  but  it  baa  *<  tiiBt  withki  Whidi  psMrtb  show.* 
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It  is  to  *^«^*^"  tt  Tvprint  of  good,  lolwCMitial  works,  on 
r^B^mta  aalslects.  The  lint  TQlnme,  now  before  as,  pro- 
ants  no  with  n  work  wkich  haa  been  before  the  world 
6r  two  eeotnries,  and  which  has,  many  a  loof  year  ago^ 
|B8Bsd  throogli  theordealof  criticism  with  no  small  credit 
tt  its  author.  The  **  Contemplations''  of  Joseph  Hall, 
the  good  biahop  of  Norwieh,  is  a  book  which  Philip  Dod- 
dridge (no  mean  anthority,)  has  pronooneed  to  be  "  In- 
csuparBhle  for  language,  criticism,  and  dsTotion.**  This 
is  praiao  soAdcnt  without  any  addition  of  ours ;  and, 
wi^ng  it  all  soceess,  we  leave  the  Vestry  Library  to  And 
iti  way  Info  as  many  Session  Rooms  on  this  side  of  the 
Tweed  aa  poaslhle. 

MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 


THB  EDITOR  IN  HIS  8LIPPBB8; 

oa, 
▲  PEEP  BEBIVD  TBB  8CBVE8. 

No.  III. 


lie  ocnkM,  Leecor  amlos,  turn ; 
Qvlmuis  «•  hie  aliquld  quod  delsetaWt  habebif  i 
Tiistioff  so  IsvioTf  sallgs  quleqoid  smas." 

Wk  hnre  Jost  letomed  from  a  brief  ramble  along  the 
essat  of  File.  We  sc»|oamed  for  two  days  in  that  ancient 
kingdonaL  l^e  ground  was  somewhat  new  to  na,  and  of 
all  things  in  this  earth  we  delight  in  novelty.  We  are 
strooglx  Inclined  to  suspect  that  by  &r  the  greater  ma- 
jority of  the  Inhabitants  of  EdinbiuYh  have  a  very  fiunt 
and  indefinite  notion  of  Fife.  Walking  down  North 
Hanover,  Frederick,  or  Castle  Street,  or  slowly  pacing 
akog  QiMfn  Street,  they  see  in  the  far  distance  across  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  some  blue  and  apparently  barren  hills ; 
and,  tho«g^  they  probably  imagine  that,  on  the  other  side 
of  theae  kBla,  thoe  Is  a  dvillxed  district  of  some  extent, 
they  nevor  Ibr  a  moment  snppoee  that  on  Uda  side  there 
is  any  thing  but  doping,  nnplooghed  fields,  coming  down 
to  the  aen  5hore.  Now  thb  Is  a  geographical  error  of 
same  magnitude,  though  it  Is  one  out  of  which  we  eon- 
fesi  that  we  oureelves  have  been  only  very  lately  emanci- 
pated. We  had  heard  of  the  FUb  Ferries,  and  seen  long 
sod  moat  mysterious  debates  concerning  them  recorded  in 
the  newapapers;  but  what  the  Fife  Ferries  were,  we 
thank  Heaven,  we  were  aa  ignorant  aa  the  child  unborn. 
However,  as  Fife  was  the  only  comer  of  Europe  we  had 
left  nnei^iored,  we  suddenly  conceived  the  resolution  of 
visiting  it,  and  Judging  for  ourselves. 

Having  added  one  or  two  codlcUs  to  our  will,  and  taken 
an  aBeetSonate  fiuvwell  of  our  family  and  friends,  we  em- 
barked on  board  a  steam-boat  at  Newhaven,  and  soon  af- 
terwarda  found  ourselves  careering  through  the  mighty 
dee^  We  stood  on  the  poop,  and  waving  a  hand — the 
snowy  wldteness  and  gentlemanly  delicacy  of  which  has 
been  long  the  subject  of  popular  admiration — ^we  ex- 
claimed,'  with  Childe  Harolds"  My  native  land,  good 
nigfat  r  (We  should  have  said  ''good  morning,**  for  it 
waa  about  ten  a-m.,  but  the  poetical  license  may  be  par- 
doood,  oonaidering  the  exdted  state  of  our  feelingi.)  We 
very  soon  cleared  the  Roads,  where  several  ships  were  ly- 
ing  at  anchor ;  and  we  soonaifterwards  descried  Inehkeith 
on  oar  starboard  beam,  reposing  in  the  deep  solitude  of  the 
About  this  time  aseal  passed  athwart  our  bows, 
o  considerable  sensation,  being,  at  first  sight, 
by  all  the  passengers  and  some  of  the  crew,  for 
But  the  Captain,  who  appeared  to  be  a  man  of 
■a  that  we  were  not  yet  in  a  sufficiently 
nortliem  latitxide  to  meet  with  whales.  Thb  information 
allayed  the  fears  of  the  ladies,  who,  having  nothing  else  to 
do,  immediatdy  grew  sea  sick,  and  hung  over  the  sides  of 
thevcmeL 

As  we' neared  the  coast  of  Fife,  it  became,  of  oourae, 
owre  dialinctly  visilile ;  and  our  astonishment  was  not 
■Ball  to  diaoover  that  it  was  thickly  studded  with  towns 
and  viUpg|Sy  cither  poapiiig  Mty  like  bioU' Bestsy  innn  little 


a 
skill. 


sednded  coves  and  bays,  or  standing  upon  gently-rising 
ground,  and  smiling  In  the  morning  sun.  The  moun- 
tains, too^  which  had  iqipeared  to  skirt  the  very  shore,  we 
now  found  receded  for  several  miles,  and  all  the  interve- 
ning space  was  occupied  with  fields  of  waving  com,  gar- 
dens, shrubberies,  and  shady  woods.  We  landed  at  Burnt- 
island, and  found,  to  our  surprise,  all  the  fisahion  and 
beauty  of  that  city  assembled  on  the  pier  to  receive  us. 
(We  afterwards  learned,  that,  aa  soon  as  our  intention  of 
croesing  the  Forth  waa  known,  a  revenue  cutter  had  been 
dispatched  express  to  apprise  the  Inhabitants  of  our  co- 
ming.) The  freedom  it  the  good  town  of  Burntisland 
waa  presented  to  us  by  the  magistrates,  with  a  suitable 
speech,  to  which  we  were  Just  about  to  reply,  when  our 
eyes  lighted  on  the  most  effulgent  vision  they  had  ever 
seen.  It  was  three  ladies — ^if  angels  may  be  called  la> 
dies.  Two  of  them  were  arrayed  In  white,  but  she  who 
stood  in  the  centre  was  in  blue — a  pure  cerulean  blue, 
borrowed  from  the  hue  of  her  own  eyea.  We  do  not 
know  her  name — ^we  shall  never  know  it ;  but  as  long 
as  blue  silk  exists,  that  maiden  shall  live  in  our  memory. 
The  magistrates  and  corporation  observed  our  agitation, 
but  knew  not  the  cause.  They  hurried  us  to  the  coun- 
cil chamber,  and  there  presented  us  with  strawberries  and 
cream,  noyeau,  and  maraschino.  Alas !  we  had  received 
a  wound  **  nullis  medicabile  herbis  ;**  although  we  do 
acknowledge  that  we  ate  and  drank  to  an  extent  which 
considerably  amaaed  our  Burntisland  admirers. 

A  gorgeous  and  imposing  procession  accompanied  ua 
from  Burntisland  to  Aberdour,  which  we  entered  in  tri- 
umph. We  have  seldom  seen  a  viUage  exert  itself  more 
emphatically  to  do  honour  to  an  illustrious  visitant.  Old 
Aberdour  poured  forth  its  two  hundred  Inhabitants  to 
meet  us,  and  from  the  Earl  of  Morton's  alone  came  forty 
additional  spectators,  who  gased  upon  us  with  a  feeling 
almost  approaching  awe.  In  neio  Aberdour  the  bell  of 
the  church  waa  aet  a-ringing,  and  the  streets  were  strew- 
ed with  flowers.  We  deaired  to  be  conducted  to  the  har- 
bour, when  Kirkham*8  magnificent  barge  having  been 
elegantly  fitted  up  for  our  accommodation,  we  immediatdy 
proceeded  on  a  viait  to  the  a4]aoent  ialand  of  Inchoombob 
We  wen  there  most  hospitably  received  by  its  present 
proprietor,  Mr  Watson,  who  holds  under  the  Earl  of 
Murray.  We  visited  the  old  monastery,  than  which  there 
are  few  more  interesting  ruins  In  Scotland,  and  having 
expressed  our  regret  that  the  Earl  of  Murray,  being  at 
present  In  Italy,  had  been  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing us,  either  here  or  at  Dunniebirsel,  we  re-embarked  In 
Klrkham*s  barge.  It  was  now  evening,  and  we  observed 
that  Aberdour  was  illuminated.  Being  anxious,  how- 
ever, to  escape  from  the  gaieties  which  we  knew  were  pre- 
pared for  us,  we  determined  to  sail  down  the  coast  to 
Burntisland,  and  then  land  once  more  Incognito.  We 
aocompUahed  our  purpoee,  though  not  without  aome  dif- 
ficulty; and  knowing  that  we  could  not  long  conceal 
ouraelvea  here^  we  atarted  at  midnight  for  Klrkaldy.  We 
prefenM  walking,  and  we  vralked  alone.  We  had  a 
proud  pleasun  In  thua  paaslng  through  a  part  of  Fife, 
humble  and  unregarded,  knowing,  aa  we  did,  that  no  one 
had  ever  been  aeen  in  that  country  whom  the  people 
would  have  more  delighted  to  honour.  It  waa  cloudy 
and  dark,  «nd  we  aaw  little  of  the  road  along  which  wo 
travelled,  although  we  have  a  faint  reodllectlon  that  a  lake 
which  aldrted  it  on  the  left,  glimmered  beelde  ua  fbr  aome 
part  of  the  way.  Our  thoughts  wera  far  oiT,  unleas 
when  the  lady  In  blue  fiashed  acroea  our  mind,  and  wo 
breathed  a^  fervent  prayer  that  the  dreams  which  were  at 
that  moment  hovering  round  her  pillow  might  be  dreama 
ofbllaa. 

It  waa  two  o'clock  In  the  morning  when  we  knocked  at 
the  door  of  the  Bell  Inn  of  Klrkaldy,  kept  by  Mra  Lowe. 
Little  did  the  fair  damsel  who  gave  na  admiaaloo,  gueea 
who  waa  croaalpg  the  threahold ;  and  little  did  the  amart 
waiter  who  brought  ua  supper  conceive  who  was  devour- 
ing his  cokd  chicken  L  We  felt  like  Alfired  In  the  holU 
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ha4'n  coUafe ;  «r  P«Ccr  ibc  Greai  In  the  wottd-yard  at 
All  thift  tune  we  bad  worn  b90t%  but  now 
UFPsu.  There  wie  »  feltoinf  Sn  our  Toioe 
M  we  pronounced  tbo  word,  which  olnoct  betrayed  na. 
The  elippen  were  pradoced,  but  Muek  fUppere ! — gay,  red» 
cockney  aiEaizBy  into  which  our  expanaiYo  feet  would 
acanxly  peep.  The  whole  fiorce  of  our  affeetiona  for  the 
dipperi  we  had  left  behind  bunt  fivth  at  onoe^  and  wa 


**  Hen !  quantum  minna  eet  cum  reliquia  Tersari» 
Qnam  tui  memlnine!*' 

In  the  whole  worid — in  the  whole  unlrerse— In  ail 
epaee— Uiere  is  but  one  pair  of  elippen  lilce  thoee  by 
which  we  liaye  been  rendered  imm<ntal,  and  to  which  we 
IniTe  returned  the  compliment. 

We  waliced  next  day  Beren  or  eight  miles  tlirough 
Kirkaldy,  the  west  end  of  whidi,  we  are  informed,  was 
nerer  yet  reached  by  any  traveller  who  entered  from  the 
east,  or  the  east  by  any  one  who  entered  from  the  west. 
Oqiitafn  Cochrane,  who  walked  to  Kamtachatka,  tried  to 
walk  through  Kirkaldy,  but  failed,  having  been  taken 
dangerously  ill  when  he  had  got  about  half-way.  It  is 
called  **  the  hng  town  of  Kirkaldy;"  but  what  its 
length  really  is,  remains  to  be  discovered  by  some  fbture 
Mungo  F^Ic,  Bruce,  or  Clapperton.  At  length,  per- 
ceiving the  citizens  beginning  to  make  preparations  for 
our  advent,  which  they  expected  would  take  place  in  the 
eoune  of  that  day,  we  flung  ourselves  into  a  carriage-end^ 
four,  galloped  first  to  Kinghom,  and  then  to  Pettycur, 
where  we  found  a  steam-boat  ready  to  sail,  and  were 
once  more  safely  landed  at  Newhaven,  almost  before  the 
people  ot  KIrlcaldy  had  made  the  appalling  discovery  that 
we  had  been  among  them,  without  their  knowing  it ! 

'*  Encore,  apris  un  an,  je  te  revois,  Arbate.*'  Once 
more  behold  us  in  our  study,  restored,  dear  reader,  to  thee, 
and  to  our  slippers.  Have  we  not  cause  for  mutual  con- 
gratulation?  After  all,  "  there  is  no  place  like  home.** 
What  a  mountain  of  new  books,  and  what  an  uncount- 
able number  of  letters,  await  our  return  !  It  will  take 
us  hours  merely  to  open  them.  But  now  that  the  even- 
ing sunlight  is  streaming  into  our  room,  we  shall  light 
our  pastilles  of  sandal-wood,  whose  odorific  smoke  will 
mingle  with  the  breath  of  flowers,  and  surround  us  with 
a  dreamy  and  delicious  atmosphere,  as,  stretched  along 
the  sofa  with  the  marble  table  by  its  side,  we  proceed  to 
select  firom  our  papers  an  agreeable  oglio  for  that  most  In- 
tellectual and  valuable  class  of  the  cmnmunity— the  read- 
ers and  admirers  of  the  Edivburob  LiTEaAav  Journal. 

And  what,  in  the  present  instance,  can  be  more  ap- 
propriate to  begin  with  than  the  following  spirited  effu- 
sion, with  the  sentiments  expressed  in  which,  the  auth<nr 
assures  vm,  that  all  mankind  heartily  coincides?— 

TO  TBX  XDXTOR  IW  BIS  SUmaS. 

'Tis  not  fSor  men  of  simple  vhym«i» 

Nor  yet  for  moonstruck  dlppert 
In  Helieon,  with  paltry  chiine 

To  celehrate  thy  surrxRs. 

I'd  sweep  such  aoibblers  off  the  eartb-^ 
FhMe-manglera — murderers    clippers^ 

Grenius  alone  should  sing  the  birth. 
Of  genius  in  aurrxas. 

IIm  «  Nocns"  still  may  rule  the  night. 
And  North  and  Hogg  be  wliippers 

Of  dulnsss ;  but  a  brighter  light 
Shall  glow  around  thy  aurrxaa. 

In  shoes  thou  canst  a  Tartar  provsi— 

Thy  boots  shin-peeling  trippers  ; 
But  gentle  as  the  woodland  dove, 

In  thy  immflrtal  suixnas..  .  .  . 


Now,  in  thy  bark  lale  lanndi'd  on  £yne» 
A  score  of  bards  are  skinen. 

That  would  have  given  Rome  a 
Made  Gredans  sigh  for 


There  dulness  lives  not,  and  the  race 

Of  milk  and  water  sippen, 
With  seesaw  rhyme,  shall  ne*er  diigraioa 

The  Ennon  in  surrxas. 

If  gratitude  by  man  is  due 

To  knowledge-box  equippsn, 
The  world  shall  vote  their  thanka  to  yon. 

And  venerate  your  surrxas. 

The  Greek  Fkahas,  and  Afrie  cUefry — 

The  Indian  money-grippers, 
Jews,  Christians,  men  of  all  beliefs^ 

Turn  pilgrims  to  thy  surrxRs. 

And  modest  beauty.  Jealous  grownr— 
Fearful  thy  power  outstrip  hers,— 

Shall  beg  to  place  her  toe  upon 
The  comer  of  thy  sLirrxRa. 

And  if  an  humble  genius  pine. 
Wedged  in  mi8fortune*s  nippers,—* 

How  blest  if  one  kind  word  of  thine 
Sliould  link  him  with  thy  surrxRs! 

What  need  of  more  ? — ^though  I  could 

The  fingers  off  my  flippers. 
In  multiplying  rhymes,  to  bear 

Upon  thy  deathless  slifpkrs. 

We  next  open  twenty-asven  cards,  whidi  eentain  invi- 
tations to  dinner-parties,  to  pic-nio  parties,  to  aquatie 
parties,  to  fi^tesHsliampdtrcs,  to  the  houses  of  country  ^en- 
tlemen^  to  public  meetings,  and  to  every  kind  v£  coter- 
tainment  to  which  invitations  are  ever  sent.  We  xttrsly 
or  never  answer  any  of  theee  cards,  but  whan  the  4ay 
comes,  we  go  if  we  are  in  the  mood,  and  U  not,  tltey 
must  do  the  best  they  can  without  us.  We  are  not  na- 
turally vain,  but  tlie  adulation  of  a  too  partial  world  has 
a  slight  tendency  towards  making  us  so.  Here  is  on«  of 
those  cards,  over  which  we  have  just  happened  to  oast  ««r 
eye,  from  as  excellent  a  fellow  as  breathes, — one  who  has 
boarded  many  an  enemy*s  ship,  sword  in  hand,  and  is 
now  at  the  very  top  of  the  honourable  profession  to  which 
he  belongs.  He  is  not  now  quite  so  young  as  he  has 
been,  but  he  still  retiuns  all  the  eothusiaam  and  wnrm 
feelings  of  youth.  He  writes  to  us  from  Flymouth^ 
whence  he  Is  just  about  to  sail  on  a  short  cruise : — 

AUt  IVVITATION  FROM  THX  **  OLD  COKMODORX.'* 


My  pennant  atreams  over  the 

The  Swan*s  on  its  mountain  of  snow-^ 
Adieu !  then,  Edina*s  sweet  daughters  ; 

Afloat ! — Oh !  afloat  we  must  go  I 

Come  sup  with  old  Neptune  with  me,  air  ; 

We*ll  leave  all  life*s  fetters  bdilnd  : 
And  well  over  the  boundless  blue  sea,  sir. 

With  hearts  that  are  light  as  the  wind! 

I  vow  'twere  a  horrible  ]dty, 
Were  poets  and  commodores  fyanA 

Smoked  up  in  the  hold  of  a  city. 
When  summer  Is  laughing  around. 

Tlien  leave  all  the  devils  bddnd  you, 
The  printers,  the  green,  and  thebhwr 

Odd*s  Uood  !  sir,  and  let  me  remind  ymv 
A  NmtMud  Journal  is  new. 

Consider,  my  dear  Mr  Editor, 
Hwv  with  ^w  tlQffW  veil  bt  oMnt'*^ 
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Efwy 


MUMflflMr  ft  %  CTCCltoPy 


Off!~.idiF  with  fpur  kof  govn  and  sUpfien ; 

In  ■nininpr  yoa  scribblen  ihoiild  roam : 
Tb  tamr  to  hkm  m«  wWk  ikip|Mn, 

TtmB/aB  out  with  hibhen  at  home. 

Odd,  lookfl  J  whn  tbo  aflpbyra  are  blowinf  , 
Would  the  JouaKALurr  ftkiiUt  upoa  shore  ? 

lib !  tdl  all  the  town  you  are  going*. 
And  off  with  the  old  Commodofe! 

Away !  oh  I  awagf  o*er  the  billowe ; 

Away !  my  old  hearty,  with  me : 
Toull  And  118  a  eet  of  good  feUowe, 

And  Jaly*e  tlw  month  for  the  eea ! 

A  cvrious  document  was  lately  put  Into  our  handi, 
which,  we  bdiere,  has  never  before  been  given  to  the 
pnUie,  and  a  eopy  of  which  we  have  pleasure  in  being 
BOW  aUe  to  lay  before  our  readers.  It  is  an  original  let- 
tar  ia  the  handwriting  of  George  III.,  addressed  to  liis 
friend  and  preceptor,  the  Earl  of  Bute,  shortly  after  his 
MoessioD  in  1761.  It  ia  interesting  in  several  points  of 
view,  and  particularly  as  it  oontains  the  original  order 
far  the  pension  that  was  settled  upon  Home,  the  author 
tt  **  Donglaa,"  and  places  the  character  of  our  late  mo> 
nth  in  the  most  amiable^  and,  we  may  say,  endearing 
light    We  print  it  Tcrbatim  as  it  is  in  the  original : — 

DX7URU8HKD  UrTTCa  OF  OSORGZ  III. 

Mr  DiAREST  FaiEXD, — In  looking  over  the  list  we 
aade  together,  I  feel  myself  still  in  debt,  particularly  to 
pMr  Home ;  no  office  occurs  to  me  that  I  think  fit  for 
Urn;  I,  thantee^  doaive  yon  would  give  him  £800  per 
ttvmi  oat  of  any  privy  purse,  whieh  mode  will  be  of 
nm  etOity  to  him,  as  it  will  come  free  from  the  boiv 
thiB  ef  taxes,  and  infiunoos  fees  of  office.  I  have  a 
^NbktttiafiMstioa  in  giving  Heme  this  mark  of  my  fii- 
vwr,  a  I  know  the  cxeeation  of  it  will  be  as  agreeable 
Wny  dcsrest  friend  as  the  directing  it  is  to  mysdf. 
I  renoain, 

My  dear  friend,  yours,  &c. 

Gborox,  R. 

^  reader  will  not  ftul  to  remark,  among  other  things, 
thf  phnae— **  the  Infamoua  fees  of  office**-— as  something 
Rvurltthle  in  the  lips  of  a  King.  The  date,  too,— "<  Sun. 
^7  Homing,  Eight/* — ^indicates  the  most  regular  and 
lM»lthy  babita. 

^e  love  to  study  variety  ;  so  we  shall  next  present  our 
Mdcnwith 

TIBXT  Aim  TRZ  MimSTIB. 

A%  wtpuUU^ed  Anecdote, 

T^  late  venerated  Dr  C,  of  CiHpar,  was  in  the  habit 
if  taking  hia  evening  walk,  on  the  high-road,  in  the  im- 
■•diite  aeighboorhood  of  the  town.  Durinf  one  of 
^^  iteted  otoonions,  he  had  occasion  to  meet  several 
P*iplc  Bttominf  from  Cores  market,  whose  oopversation 
|*^a^ fakBeated  that  Ceres  and  Bacchus  had  not  been 
*P*»ted.  Amongst  the  rest,  a  weU-known,  oanty  little 
!>%>  of  the  name  of  «"nbby  Brown,**  hove  in  sight,  ma- 
"<^T  aftar  hsvin^  made,  as  wao  eonaetinMa  Tibby*s 
FMice,  a  little  too  five  with  a  certain  little  stonp,  which 
<*><ahn  a  gilL  Tibby  was  a  eharactor,  and  though 
*^cwbat  addicted  to  a  glaaa  at  ona  timee,  was  a  well- 
^  My  npon  the  whole,  kept  a  clean  weU-ewept 
*"*^  a  asnsy  eat,  and  a  eheerftil  tongue  in  her  head, 
^tinieiihamiaiater  paid  her  a  visit.  TIbby,  however, 
■4  that  da^t  disposed  of  some  sale  yam,  and  had  tithed 
^pifae  to  the  amonnt  of  a  eheerftil  glaas  with  the  mer- 
***M  who  pwrrhssed  It.  TIbby  wao  close  npon  her  pas- 
^>  wi  ahe  p^reairedhlni,  and  Anding  it  Impossible  to 
'^^  M$f  5ifcit-Mg#  ptfia  WtiH  haiTt  dupe  in  hor 


circumstances;  she  put  the  best  fhce  on  it  poesibU 
brought  up  her  lee-way^— steadied  her  pace  to  a  mira- 
cle--eoeked  her  head— and,  from  her  very  antlety  to 
diegoiae  her  imsteadinees,  immediately  tripped,  stum- 
bled, and  all  Imi  canie  in  contact  with  the  person  of  her 
pastor.  Dr  C  saw  Tibby's  situation,  and  knew  her  ge- 
neral character  as  well  as  her  foible,  so,  continuing  that 
benignity  of  countenance  which  was  natural  to  him,  he 
proceeded  to  rally  Tibby  in  the  following  terms: — 
**  Hout,  tout,  Tibby,  woman,  yeVe  rwHng,  I  see.**— 
Tibby  heard  the  assertion,  and  being  more  accustomed  to 
the  professional  than  to  the  English  sense  of  the  term, 
incontinently  and  gaily  v^oined,  ^  Weal,  nalnlster,  ye 
ken  a  body  oanna  aye  be  splnnin' 


.:^i  M 


We  have  said  before  that  Glasgow  oontalna  several 
poets.  The  following  Sonnet  is  by  a  new  aspinait,  and 
it  does  him  no  diacredit : 


SONXXT  TO 


A  day — a  summer  day  of  sunshine,  wdth 
The  merry  musio  of  deiur  fountains  rilling 
Down  the  green  hills, — the  honey  dew  distilling 

On  tree  and  flower  that  sweetly  openeth    .' 
Unto  the  welcome  light, — the  hum  of  bcea 

Bent  homeward, — birds  responsive  in  their  notea 
To  Echo  many-voiced, — the  winged  breeaw 

Soft  fanning  Nature's  spirit  as  she  floats 
Upon  the  waveless  sea  of  balm ; — a  day— • 

A  summer  day,  with  all  the  lovelinesa 

Of  light  and  shade,  and  a  soft  eye  to  trace 
The  sunset  g^cry : — aU  has  pass*d  away ! . 

And  thou — wilt  thou,  too,  go  ? — ^^Oh,  what  to  me 

One  moment— one  In  heaven — and  not  with  thee? 

Mr  Brydson,  who  has  already  appeared  in  our  pages, 
and  who  Is,  besides,  the  author  of  a  small  volume  of 
poetry,  also  resides,  we  believe,  in  Glasgow.  The  two 
following  pieces  are  by  him,  and  contain  much  of  that 
gentle,  meditative  pensiveness,  for  whidi  we  like  his 
style.     He  always  writes  pleasingly  : 

nAVtAB, 

OCCA8IOKKD  ST  nKflTO  TBX  FOLLOWIirg  COVniKT  OlT  OKI  OW 

TUX  wiNnow-rAxss  of  ah  oia  ANn  sacLunan 
coumrnT  MAimov : 

Janet  WUson  and  CaihaHmt  Graj^ 
Hereepmtmmn^ahmpfif^^ih 


Though  fidr  and  peaceful  is  the 
With  groves  behind  and  fields  before—* 

Hiough  to  life's  troubled  sea,  I  ween» 
It  seems  a  quiet  shore-^ 

I  love  it  better  when  ye  say, 

*'  Here  spent  we  many  a  hai^y  day;** 

Ye  tell  me  not  of  midnight  balls 

That  through  the  heart  a  sunshine  spread^ 
And  left  it  gloomy  as  the  walls 

From  which  their  tapers  fled ;— « 
No  midnight  reveb— ye  but  say, 
*'  Here  spent  we  many  a  happy  day*** 


No  diary  of  sun  and  shower. 

Of  .frahion*s  dull  variety, 
The  jocund  and  the  listlees  hoar. 

The  smile  that  brought  the  sigh— > 
No  diary — ^ye  only  say, 
^  Here  spent  vre  many  a  happy  day. 


«» 


Small  the  memorial — ^yet  to  me 

It  opens  up  a  lovely  train 
Of  summef  eves,  whose  witchery 

Can  ne'er  be  fdt  again ; 
Tee,  they  were  lovely— for  ye  say, 
^  Here  spent  we  many  a  happy  day.^ 
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Of  bircli-embower'd  walks  at  noaOf 
Where  to  no  ear  the  hermit  stream^ 

Save  youTv,  fidr  maida,  its  fitful  tune 
Mormur'd  as  in  a  dream — 

Yes,  ye  hare  wander'd  thus — ^ye  say. 
Here  spent  we  many  a  happy  day.** 


u 


Of  tales  beside  the  winter  hearth, 

When  storms  were  up  amid  the  night. 

But  only  added  to  your  mirth. 
And  made  the  fire  more  bright-^ 

Yes,  ye  were  joyous  then — ye  say, 

''  Here  spent  we  many  a  happy  day." 

These  hahny  eves — ^these  nights  and  dAy»— 
Have  fiided  from  the  earth  and  sky ; 

The  tearful  eyes  have  ceased  to  gaze 
That  wept  your  last  good-by— 

For  ye  departed — else  why  say, 

*'  Here  tpaU  we  many  a  happy  day  ?** 

*T!s  eloquent  that  parting  lay— 
*Tls  tender--and  I  will  not  seek 

To  dash  the  trickling  tear  away 
From  oif  my  burning  cheek. 

That  fidls  in  grief,  because  ye  say. 
Here  spent  we  many  a  happy  day?** 


« 


SOWST, 
OK  AKCOTXBIHO  ▲  LOST  COFT  OP  HXKmT  KIRKS  WHITl's 

POJCSCS* 

Back  to  my  bosom  oome,  thou  early  friend ; 

Strange  changes  have  I  seen  since  last  with  thee 

I  sat  beneath  mine  own  laburnum  tree, 
And  tum*d  thy  weU-known  pages  to  an  end. 
And  watched  the  rays  of  summer  eve  descend. 

Like  blessings  on  the  quiet  roof  of  home, 

And  heard  the  little  voice  that  bade  me  come 
To  sing  the  ev*ning  psalm.     And  thou  didst  lend 

Thy  pictured  stores  to  beautify  the  dream 
Tiiat  hung  around  nie  tlirough  the  silent  night, 

Bringing  loved  forms.     Ah,  little  did  I  deem 
Few  years  would  sweep  them  from  my  waking  sight  !— 

This  comfort  visits  my  lone  heart  with  thee^ 

Tliat  these  shall  meet  me  in  eternity. 

Tn  a  different  strain  is  the  following  successful  Imita- 
tion of  the  livelier  sort  of  old  south-country. ballad.  It  is 
a  eommunication  from  a  Kirkcudbright  correspondent : 

AUXJ>  JAVVn  aAlRD— A  SAXO  TO  m  AXV  TUKK. 

Chorut. 

Auld  Jannet  Balrd,  auld  Jannet  Baird, 

A  wonderfu*  woman  was  auld  Jannet  Balrd, 

Come  gentle  or  semple,  coi^  cadger  or  caird, 

A  groat  made  them  welcome  wi*  auld  Janet  Baird. 

Auld  Jannet  Bidrd  was  a  changewife  o*  fame, 
Wha  keepit  good  liquor,  as  weel*8  a  gude  name ; 
Could  pray  wi'  the  priest^  an*  could  lauch  wi*  the  laird, 
For  leam*d  an*  leeaome  was  auld  Jannet  Baird. 

Auld  Jannet  could  brew  a  browst  o*  gude  ale, 
An*  baket  gude  bannocks  to  quicken  its  sale^ 
An*,  while  that  a  customer's  pouch  held  a  plack, 
Auld  Jannet  ne'er  fail*d  in  hor  sang  or  her  crack. 

Auld  Jannet  ^aird  was  baith  gancy  an*  sleek, 
Wi*  the  cherry's  dark  red  on  her  lip  an'  her  check, 
Wi*  a  temper  and  tongue  like  a  fiddle  in  tune, 
Aa' merry  an*  licht  as  a  lavrock  in  June.  ' 

Auld  Jannet  Baird  had  a  purse  fu*  o*  go  wd, 

A  but  an*  a  ben  wi*  gude  plenlshn  stow'4, 

A  kist  fu*  o'  nalprle,  a  cow,  an*  kail  yard ; 

An*  wha  waaaae  bein  or  «e  hraw's  Jannet  Baird? 


Auld  Jannet  grew  wanton,  auld  Jannet  grew 
Wore  new-&ngled  mutches,  red  ribbons,  an*  a* ; 
At  bridal  or  blythe  meat,  at  preachin*  or  fUr, 
The  priest  might  be  absent,  but  Jannet  was  there. 

Auld  Jannet  grew  skeich,  an*  anld  Jannet  grew  catonae^ 
An'  slie  thocht  a  gudeman  a  great  mense  to  a  hous^ 
An*  aft  to  hersell  she  wad  sidi  an'  complain, 
"  O  woman*s  a  wearifd*  creature  alane !" 

Ihe  dack  o'  sic  beinness  broucht  customer's  loutt. 
To  crack  wi*  the  oarlin  an*  docken  their  drouth ; 
An*  mony's  the  wooer  who  vew*d  and  declared. 
He'd  sell  his  best  yand  to  win  auld  Jannet  Balrd. 

But  Jannet  had  secretly  nourish'd  for  long 

A  sort  o'  love-liking  for  honest  Laird  Strang  ; 

"  He*s  sober  an*  civil— his  youth  can  be  spared ; 

He'd  mak'  a  douce  husband,**  quoth  auld  Jannet  Baird. 

The  wooer  that's  hooly  Is  ofUntimes  crost. 

An*  words  wared  on  courtin*  are  often  words  lost ; 

''  For  better  for  waur,  here*s  my  loof,**  quoth  the  Laird ; 

"  Content ;  it's  a  bargain,**  quoth  auld  Jannet  Baird. 

Hie  marriage  was  settled,  the  bridal  day  set, 
The  priest,  an'  the  piper,  an*  kindred,  were  met, 
They*ve  wedded,  and  liedded,  an*  slocerly  pair'd. 
She's  now  Mrs  Strang  tliat  was  auld  Jannet  Baird. 


One  of  the  best  story-tellers  living  has  fumislied 
with  the  curious  anecdote  which  we  sulgoin : 

LOVX  AT  OKI  OUIITSB  ; 

ea 

TBS  GLASGOW  OSMTLBXAX  AKD  TBS  LADT. 

Some  years  ago,  there  used  to  be  pointed  out,  upon  the 
streets  of  Gls^ow,  a  man  wliose  intellects  had  been  un- 
settled upon  a  very  strange  account.  When  a  youth,  he 
had  happened  to  pass  a  lady  on  a  crowded  thoroughfare — 
a  lady  whose  extreme  beauty,  though  dimmed  by  the  in- 
tervention of  a  veil,  and  seen  but  fin*  a  moment,  made  an 
indelible  impression  upon  his  mind.  This  lovely  vision 
shot  rapidly  past  him,  and  was  in  an  instant  lost  amidst 
the  commonplace  crowd  through  which  it  moved.  He 
was  so  confounded  by  the  tumult  of  his  feelings,  that  he 
could  not  pursue,  or  even  attempt  to  see  it  again.  Yet 
he  never  afterwards  forgot  it. 

With  a  mind  full  of  distracting  thoughts,  and  a  heart 
filled  alternately  with  gushes  of  pleasure  and  of  pain,  the 
man  slowly  left  the  spot  where  he  had  remained  for  some 
minutes  as  it  were  thunderstruck.  He  soon  after,  with- 
out being  aware  of  what  he  wished,  or  what  he  was  doings 
found  himself  again  at  the  place.  He  came  to  the  very 
spot  where  he  had  stood  when  the  lady  paawd,  mused 
for  some  time  about  it,  went  to  a  little  distance,  and  then 
came  up  as  he  had  oome  when  he  met  the  exquisite  sub- 
ject of  his  reverie— unconsciously  deluding  himsdf  with 
the  idea  that  this  might  recall  her  to  the  spot.  Sheoamo 
not ;  he  felt  disappointed ;  he  tried  again ;  still  she  ab» 
stained  from  passing.  He  continued  to  traverse  the  place 
till  the  evening,  when  the  street  became  deserted.  By 
and  by,  he  was  left  altogether  alone.  He  then  saw  tlmt 
all  his  fond  efforts  were  vain,  and  he  left  the  silent,  loody 
street  at  midnight,  with  a  soul  as  desolate  as  thaif  loomy 
terrace. 

For  weeks  afterwards  he  was  new  off  the  streets.  He 
wandered  hither  and  thither  throughout  the  town,  like  a 
forlorn  ghost  In  particular,  he  often  visited  the  plaee 
where  he  had  first  seen  the  olgect  nf  hiaaln^M'^^i^d  M^ffnght**, 
as  If  he  considered  that  he  had  a  better  chsiaoe  of  seeing 
her  then  than  any  where  else.  He  frequented  every  place 
of  public  amusement  to  which  he  oould  puxvhaae  admie- 
sion ;  and  he  made  the  tour  of  all  the  diorohss  in  the ' 
town.  All  was  in  vain.  He  never  again  placed  hie  eyes 
upon  that  angdic  oonntenuioe.     91m  ww  «vw  pneeiit  to 
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kb  meotAl  optMi — ^bot  alie  nercr  appeuvd  in  a  tmgiUe 
IVldMmt  her  cnential  preaaioe»  all  tlie  world  b»- 
to  bim  as  a  Uank— a  wUdemeM. 

inTariaUy  takm  po—wsion  of  the  mind  wbich 
OTer-much  or  orer-loog  upon  Mnno  cogro«in|^ 
So  did  it  proTo  witli  this  dlngalar  loTcr.  Hegrew 
ianocenc,  as  llie  peo^  of  this  coiintr7  tenderiy  phraoe  it. 
His  insanity,  howercr,  was  littls  more  than  mere  ab- 
•traction.  The  course  of  liis  mind  was  stopped  at  a  par- 
tieiilar  point.  After  tills  be  made  no  furtlier  progwos  in 
asy  intallectaal  attainment.  He  acipiired  no  new  ideas. 
His  whole  soul  stood  stilL  He  was  like  a  dock  stopped 
St  a  particular  hour,  with  some  tilings,  too^  about  liim, 
which,  like  the  motiontoas  indices  of  that  «««^»»««*,  pointed 
out  the  date  of  the  intermption.  As,  for  instance,  he 
crer  after  wore  a  peculiarly  hmg-baclced  and  high-neclced 
coat,  as  wdl  as  a  neckcloth  of  a  particular  spot— lieing  the 
ftshion  of  the  year  when  he  saw  the  lady.  Indeed,  he 
was  a  aort  of  llying  memorial  of  tlie  dress,  gait,  and  man- 
Mrs  of  a  former  day.  It  was  evident  that  he  clung  with 
a  dtgiea  of  fondness  to  every  thing  which  bore  relation  to 
the  great  incident  of  his  Ufik  Nor  could  he  endure  any 
tbing  that  tended  to  cover  up  or  screen  from  his  recoUec- 
tisn  that  i^orlous  yet  melancholy  cironmatanesw  He  had 
the  same  fading  of  veneratioB  for  that  day— that  dr- 
cumstanoe  and  for  himself,  as  he  then  existed — ^which 
caused  the  chivalrous  lover  of  former  times  to  presei'ye 
upon  hia  lipa,  as  long  as  he  could,  the  Imiyinary  ddight 
wluch  they  had  drawn  fhim  tlie  toodi  of  his  mistress's 


When  I  last  saw  tUs  nnfbrtnaato  person,  he  wao  get- 
ting old,  and  sesmed  still  more  deranged  than  formerly. 
Every  female  whom  he  met  on  the  street,  espedaUy  if  at 
dl  good  looking,  he  gased  at  with  an  enquiring,  anxious 
cxpresdon ;  and  when  she  had  passed,  he  usually  stood 
ttSU.  a  few  moments  and  mused,  with  his  eyes  cart  upon 
tlK  graond.  It  was  renuukaUs^  tliat  he  gaxed  most 
amJuudy  npon  vromen  whose  age  and  figures  most  nearly 
iwrmhtod  that  of  his  unknown  mistress  at  the  time  he  had 
seen  hsr,  and  that  he  did  not  appear  to  make  allewanoe 
for  the  yeara  which  had  passed  since  hlseyes  met  that  vi- 
sion.  Thia  was  part  of  his  msdness.  Strange  power  of 
love!     T«MwiM>|Mi«iMin«iKU  «>^iim«tT»n  rfi^  bnman  hfart ! 


BtiU 
to 


Alexander  Madaggan,  of  whooe  poeticd  capabilities  we 

eontinue  to  think  highly,  has  been  already  introduced 

eaders.    They  will  not  be  displeased  to  meet  with 

recent  production  by  him,  especially  one 

moch  merit  aa  the  fiiUowing : 


ingao 


SOKO. 


J5y  Akxmder  Madaggmu 

^  Now  tdl  Bie^  sweet  Mary !  our  gay  village  pride^ 

What  tm  ose  dooo-hearted  and  ^oughtfu*  ye  be ; 
Draw  back  that  Isng  si^  and  1*11  mak  ye  my  bride^ 

For  I*m  wae  to  see  tears  at  sae  gentle  an  ee. 
Look  ahoon  ye,  the  suh  in  its  glory  is  lowin*— 

Look  anmnd  ye,  Love,  a*  is  a  flowery  lea  ; 
Tby'V^t  foot  is  kiss*d  by  the  wee  modest  go  wish, 

Wai  ye  po  smile  on  narthing  tluit*s  smllhig  to  thee  ?** 

**  I  ken,  gentle  youth !  that  a*  nature  looks  braw  in 

'  Her  robe  wrooghtwi*  flowers^  and  her  saft  smile  o'^lite; 

But  look  at  this  leaf  that  bedde  me  hath  la'enr-* 

It  haa  lk*en,  pulr  thing,  and  ne*er  iniss*t  frae  the  tree ; 
O  sae  maan  I  &'  soon,  and  fcw  vrill  e*er  miss  me, 

My  sleep  is  for  aye^  when  I  next  dooe  my  ee ; 
But  the  dew  wHl  weep  o*ar  me^  and  friendly  Death  bless  me, 
'  And  the  wind  through  the.night  will  cry, 'Owae*s  me!* 

**  I  ken  they  look  ftdr,  every  rose  on  yon  thorn, 
Wi*4he  innooent  wee  buds  Just  opening  thdr  een  ; 

Bal  the  rsee  I  liked  beet,  is  a*  blighted  an'  torn. 
And  6*«'  its-dead  biMiom  tha  gms  grows  green ! 


Then  leave  me^  youth,  leave  me ;  through  life's  flowery 
lawn. 

Go  seek  out  a  nudden  more  fitting  for  thee ; 
Oh  !  what  wad  ye  do  wi'  a  weak  trembling  ban'. 

And  a  poor  broken  heart,  that  maun  lie  down  and  dee?" 

A  poem,  entitled,  *'  And  art  thou  False,"  in  the  last 
Edrox  IV  Hu  Surrxas,  vrill  probably  be  reooBeeted,  be- 
cause it  was  a  powerful  and  original  oompodtion.  We 
saljoin  another  by  the  same  author  : 

THX  EiiroLxr. 

I  tear  thy  ringlet  from  my  breast. 

The  last  remaining  token 
Of  spirits  wed,-— of  love  oonfest,— 

Of  promises  all  broken ; — 
I  shed  no  tear,  I  heave  no  sigh. 

No  diow  of  grief  I  borrow. 
But  there  is  meaning  in  my  eye^ 

'  And  language  in  my  eorrow. 
Though  silent — though  it  utter  not 

Tbe  sounds  of  noisy  feding. 
My  heart  bleeds,  bums— a  blighted  spot. 

Too  wither'd  far  for  healing. 

For  many  years,  with  anxious  eare^ 

Through  other  lands  I  bore  it ; 
It  sp(^  of  thee,  it  chased  despair. 

And  on  my  heart  I  won  it. 
O  God  !  the  hour  is  present  now, 

'Tis  through  my  memory  rushing— 
Thsi  hour  twas  taken  from  thy  brow. 

Our  hearts  with  rapturo  gushing  ; 

0  !  every  word,  and  every  look. 

The  hour,  the  place,  the  fond  eonfeasioo. 
Sweep  through  my  bosom,  wildly  shook 

By  torturing  memory's  whiriwind  passion.  ' 
lioved  one !  that  night,  when  for  from  men. 

We  pledged  an  oath  in  eight  of  heaven ! 
An  oath  I've  often  breathed  since  then,— 

May  oaths  be  broken  and  foi^ven? 
That  oath  is  broken,  well  I  know. 

Else  had  I  never  knovm  this  ssdness ; 
*Tia  broken  I— broken  l>y  a  blow 

That  urged  my  brain,  my  eoul,  to  madueei ! 

1  know  not  what  I  write ; — nor  why  \ 

Tlie  poison'd  past  is  round  me  gather'd. 
And  through  the  preeent  I  descry 

Futurity  nntimdy  wither'd. 
O !  was  it  not  enough  for  m^— 

Misfortune's  vilest  venom  drinking^ 
The  foot-ball  of  adversity, 

Beneath  a  world  of  misery  rinkingj    ■ 
Say,  was  it  not  enough  that  I 

Had  these  and  hate  and  envy  borne. 
That  thou  shouldst  foith  and  fondness  fly. 

And  on  thy  lover  look  with  scorn  I 
Ah  !  if  I  e*er  again  should  view 

The  scenes  of  love  and  youthful  dreaming. 
Where  oft  we  met,  and  meet  with  yon 

By  crystall'd  r iUs  through  woodlands  streaming-* 
How  shall  we  meet,— how  pass     how  part? 

'Tis  for  an  hour  like  this  I  tremble; 
Ahwait^  I  may  control  my  heart. 

But  prea9iU,  I  could  not  dissemble. 
But  go^  and  if  thy  heart  forgive. 

Loved  onc^  I  shall  ne'er  upbraid  thee  ; 
Farowdl !  and  mayst  thou  liappy  live^ 

Happier  fkr  than  I  had  made  thee ! 
I  tear  Uiy  ringlet  frma  my  l|eart. 

And  with  it  all  thy  vows  I  sever ; 
And  now  fonwdl !  We  part, — yes,  part  !— 

Are  twain  from  henceforth  and  for  ever ! 

Thero  is  a  mixturoof  the  comic  and  the  aad  in  the  fol- 
lowing Sootdi  ballidi  wUdi  pIcMeo  us :  -  -  ^ 
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TBS  EDINBITRGH  LITERARY  JOURNAL ;  OR, 


THS  LAIAD*ft  BAIBB. 

Tbe  Ulrd  cam*  hame  wi*  his  hnw  young  IMtg 

To  fend  in  hia  forebears*  ha' ; 
An*  irow  but  she  was  a  blythesome  qneen 

As  ever  my  auM  een  saw ! 


Her  boMrn,  that  kecfc*i  thvoiigh  the  lilkea  gana^ 

Was  pare  as  the  new-bom  snaw ; 
An*  the  genty  mak*  •*  her  pearly  haoae 

Uke  the  stem  o*  a  lily  In  blaw. 


The  treases  thai  flew  round  her  lightsome  brow 
Were  gowden  as  gowdcn  mought  be. 

Like  the  wee  curly  clouds  that  play  roun*  the  tun. 
When  he*s  Just  ga*en  to  drap  in  the 


An*  wow  but  the  fiddlers  play*d  bonny  an*  sweety 

An*  bauldly  the  pipers  blew  ; 
For  she  strack  Ilka  note  wi*  her  wee  fairy  feet. 

As  through  the  dance  she  flew. 

I  wat  but  the  laird  was  a  bnirdly  chid*, 
Sae  strappin*  an*  straught  to  the  sight ; 

An*  he  flung  through  the  reel,  wi*  hia  winaome  bride, 
As  swift  as  a  flash  o*  light. 

Alack,  sma*  cause  hae  we  to  be  tnmm 

O*  aught  in'  this  flidcerin*  warl* ; 
An*  far  less  cause  has  mortal  man 

Anent  aught  earthly  to  ^uarreL 

For,  wae  an*  sJack  I  thai  bonny  young  hride^ 

At  the  pesi^o*  the  «»U»wing  day. 
Lay  cauld  an*  stiff  by  her  taridegroom*8  sids^ 

A  ilfeless  form  o*  chiy. 

An*  the  guests  that  cam'  to  the  bridal  ha*, 

Sae  fou  o*  glee  an'  mirth. 
Wended  alaag  wi*  her  blooming  bodie^ 

An*  laid  it  deep  in  the  earth. 

An*  the  laird  dwined  awn  like  tho  melting  snair 

Before  the  mid-4ay  sun ; 
An*  lang  before  twa  weeks  were  owor» 

Hia  earthly  race  was  run* 

An  ottt  at  I  gase  on  that  mouldering  ha** 

An*  think  on  its  ancient  pride^ 
The  tears  oome  trickling  down  my  cheekOy 

For  the  firte  o*  the  labrd  and  his  bride. 

Tlie  nslra^  yet  shrewd,  manner  In  which  enr  firiend 
Dr  McDonald  (hcretofoee  quoted  en  the  mO^mt^i  Ed- 
ward Irrlng  and  Fletcher)  deeerftbea  many  af  the  eights 
of  London,  hae  found  much  fiiYour  in  our  eyes.  We  giye 
anotlier  amusing  specimen  of  hk  epistolary  style : 

THS  GXNTUXSir  Or  THZ  FAKCT. 

(Extrado/a  LtUtrfrom  JDr  M^XkmaUto  a  Friatd  in 

SeoUaad.) 

I  went  to  Harry  Holt*s  the  other  day,  and  was  usher- 
fd  into  the  preeenoe  o*  the  assembled  Fuiey,  where  Alec 
Reid,  the  Chelsea  snob,  presided  aa  master  o*  the  cere- 
monies. Tlie  round  an'  athletic  forms  o*  Jem  Ward  and 
Tom  Spring  attracted  my  admiration.  The  former,  who 
b  the  present  champion,  is  what  may  be  termed  a  hard- 
up  cove, — ^that  is,  he  is  generally  a  tailor's  day*a  work  bo- 
hind  his  brethren  In  point  o*  toggery.  An*  tint,  let  me 
tell  you,  msltes  a  decrrUish  lang  day's  drawback  upon  bet- 
ter men  than  boxers ;  the  beet  shape  loefut  flabbyr— the 
otemeet  eye  looks  to  the  grornid,— 4m*  the  straightest  back 
stoops.  .  But  to  proceed,  Jem  is  undoubtedly  tlie  flrst  pu- 
gilist In  the  ring,  wi*  an  excellent  bottom ;  but,  from  the 


moti 


the  white  feather  has  hteh  Tisible— he 


It  mt  a  ^aod  awn.     His- up  stroke  is  terrible ;  itiapeeu- 
Uar  to  faLn  an'  Harry  Jones ;  an*  though  he  is  Igaoiant 


as  a  colt,  he  is  a  civil  fellow ;  so  are  they  a',  a'  civil  fel- 
lows. Tom  Spring  might  SH  the  office  o*  the  late  Beau 
Nash.  He  Is  a  beautiful  out  fighter,  but  is  oomplctdy 
out  at  a  close  or  a  wind  up.  Little  Dick  Curtis  ^ara 
exquisitely,  and  stops  to  admiration ;  he  is  sharp  aa  a 
nsedle,  an'  sound  aa  a  prin,  which  is  a  rare  thing  to  bo 
met  wi*,  since  the  ring  was  deprived  o*  the  services  o* 
Jackson  an'  Belcher.  I  had  a  set-to  with  Big  Brown, 
he  being  the  only  man  o*  my  weight  present.  Brown 
boxes  like  a  bullock,  without  skill  or  caution,  and  r^ 
minds  ane  o*  Josh  Hudson,  an'  Leadenhall  market. 

Throughout,  the  sport  was  excellent,  an*  I  wad  very 
willingly  enter  into  particulars,  were  it  not  that  ye  may 
think  me  gaun  to  the  deevil,  as  boxing  north  the  Tweed  is 
considfcred  the  brother  o*  blackguardism.  But  I  maun 
say  that's  cutting  before  the  point.  I  dinna  deny  but 
some  o'  the  professional  men  are  low,  pitlftil  blackguards  ; 
but  this  rests  wi'  the  men,  not  the  profession.  Wi*  a  few 
exceptions,  the  sporting-houses  are  among  the  most  re- 
spectable in  London.  There  ye  will  find  officers  o*  the 
army  an*  navy,  gentlemen  Icigal  an*  medical,  mooied  men 
an*  landed  propaietors,  editors  an*  authors.  They  patron- 
ise the  arts  more  than  any  other,  (that  is,  in  their  ain  line,) 
including  portraits  o'  the  Fancy — ^nces  an'  racers — ^ph«a- 
sants — cocka— .rabbits — ^pigeons— dogs— I  had  almost  said 
rats,  and  so  on.  I  am  an  enemy  to  prize-fighting~-every 
manof  feeling  muat  be  so,  who  has  seen  a  human  being  car- 
ried out  o'  the  ring,  resembling  naething  in  heaven  or  earth, 
unkes  it  be  a  plum-pudding  half  cut  up,  and  aoointed  wi* 
brandy.  I  am  also  an  enemy  to  gambling  of  every  de- 
scription. I  am  aa  enemy  to  betting  and  wi^cring. 
But  what  have  tiiese  to  do  wi'  Iwxing  ?  Boodug,  in  it- 
self, is  pot  bad;  but  its  abuse  is  bad.  It  is  a  nooeesary 
and  a  manly  exercise.  Kvery  man  should  practise  aa* 
enoourage  IL  I  ase  nao  mair  ham  in  a  friendly  turn  up 
wi*  the  gloves,  than  in  running,  jumping,  or  wrestling, 
all  o'  which  are  excellent,  healthy,  manly  amusementa. 
It  Is  only  a  blackguard  art,  in  so  far  aa  it  is  left  to  the 
care  o'  blackguards.  Under  Jackson,  boxing  waa  aa  to- 
iqiQctahle  aa  fiffMrf*^ 

We  happen  to  have  In  our  posseeskm  the  erlghia]  oopy, 
written  In  hie  own  hand,  (a  good  Strang  hand,)  of  Urn 
Mhwing  Unes  by  Robert  Pidlofc,  anAor  of  ^  IW  Cooreo 
of  Time.**  We  believe  they  have  alrsady  appeared  in  m 
Glasgow  publication,  but  It  is  perhaps  worA  while  re- 
printing them  here,  as  a  literary  relic  of  a  man  of  genioa : 

uxnsSf 
By  Robert  PcBok,  A^Aor  of'*  lU  OMrae  qf  IImhw*" 
At  mom  a  dew-bathed  rose  I  past, 

All  toveiy  on  Ita  natlvo  Malk, 
Unmindful  of  the  noonday  blast 

Ihat  strew'4  It  on  my  evening  walk* 

S(V  when  the  mom  of  life  awoke, 

My  hopes  sat  bright  on  fiuocy's  UoosOr 

Forgetful  of  the  death-aim'd  stroke 
That  laid  them  In  my  Helen's  tomb. 

Watch  there,  my  linpes^    wakh  Holeai  aloep^—* 
Nor  more  widi  owo^Jlpp'd  frnoy  rave  1 

But,  with  the  long  grass,  sigh  and  we^ 
At  dewy  eve  by  Helen's  gmvt. 

Hmtb  la  a  raey  antique  humour  abont  tho  iUlowhig 
Sonnet,  which  we  like.  It  eomes  to  ua  fkunoL  tiift  baalai 
of  the  Oyds^  whore  the  Clyde  Is  a  fifth  ; 

▲  SOKKXT  or  XBX  OLD  SCHOOt. 

A  knychte  beneath  hys  ladye's  tour  ystode. 
The  moone  eehone  bryghte;,  and  swotely  thns  song  hee : 

**  Wake,  vrake,  mie  queeocr,  and,  fur  the  lufe  bf  Godde, 
Assuage  the  sorrow  thatte  oonsumeth  me! 

Harke  to  the  nachtygalle  upon  the  tree, —  ' 

Harke  to  the  lark  on  momynge^s  cresset  8yhgin*y-«« 
Harke  piteous  echoes  backe  mle  dittle  ryngin' ' 
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MMhfee  they  not  mdt  thy  stony  lierte  In  tfm  7* 
Thai  Ifke  a  whyte  swanne  firom  a  willow  grorer— > 

Or  as  a  beme  from  a  derke  dood  you  see, 
TV  Imjrlite  was  ware  of  her  that  he  did  lafe ; 

Sbe  threw  the  bittioe  wyde^  and  thus  said  sheer— 
*"  Goode  manna !  I  wish  thie  herpe  was  atte  tiie  DiTiU ! 
Go  home  to  bedde  !* — ^which  was  not  Tery  chllL. 

At  the  hattls  of  Sheriff-Muir,  somebody  called  oat, 
**  0 !  lor  ooe  hour  of  Dundee !"  We  shall  give  our  read- 
en  JMt  five  minutes  of  Dundee^  in  the  shape  of  some 
good,  spirited  itanrarf.  which  come  from  tliat  town,  and 
aie  wfllteQ  by  a  gentleman  who  signs  himself  "  F.** 

A  OaCKK  SAXLOa's  WAS  SOFO. 

Mygilhoktshlp!  again — again  in  freedom  shalt  thou  boand, 
Onee  more  upon  the  trembling  main  thy  thunders  shaU 


And  heroes  firom  thy  boards  shall  leap  on  the  red  deck  of 

tbeliM^ 
When  the  grappling  fight  is  ship  to  ahip»  and  sabres  deal 

the  blow. 

Hark !  neasmates,  now  the  breese  Is  loud,  to  the  Wind 

your  canvass  spread ; 
Again  we  feel  our  hearts  beat  proud,  as  the  sounding  deck 

we  tread. 
Farewell — the  maids  of  that  soft  lale^-though  long  we*Te 

own*d  their  sway — 
Nsr  melting  tear,  nor  witching  tmile^  shall  tempt  our 

fiuther  stay. 

Far  other  rapCnres  now  we  seek  than  Lore's  soft  Totaries 
know, — 

The  bliss  that  fills  the  wanrior  Greek,  when  falls  his 
Turkish  foe; 

When  on  their  dedss  our  falchions  fiash,  in  mingling 
conflict  hot. 

Or  when  their  distant  riggings  crteh  beneath  our  whist- 
ling diet. 

Oh,  these  are  Joys  but  known  to  meuz-^^o  men  who  dare 

beftee! 
We'^feltAliem,  aad  we  yet  again  tossek  them  soour  theses ; 
WhcKVricoundonrooonlry'ashore  theHoslem  banners  fly, 
aUl  tfavs  be  hsaiA  the  battle's  roaiw-shaU  there  the 
itUe. 


We  will  wipe  out  the  darish  stain  ourrsee  haslxiniesolong, 
And  Greece  shall  1m  the  land  again  of  heroes  and  of  song ; 
And  Genius  ft«m  her  slumbers  deep  shall  wake  to  sleep 

no  more ! 
And  Sslamb*  blue  wsTes  shall  sweep  as  proudly  as  of  yore ! 

One  other  short  effiislon,  and  we  haTe  done.  TIm  idea 
ef  the  following  son^  is  pretty,  and  we  reoommend  it  as 
wdi  worthy  of  a  place  In  any  gentleman's  album,  who 
may  1w  In  want  of  something  of  the  kind,  to  indicate  that 
he  is  Just  a  little  unhappy : 

aOKa  TO  XABT. 

There  is  a  wreath  of  dewy  flowers^ 
Cempanlon  of  Hft%  Joyevs  hours* 
Entwisled  with  dw  cgfantlne, 
And  tandrils  of  the  langhJng  Tine  ; 
And  honey  soside  buds  between 
llie  poliah'd  leaves  of  holly  green  ; 
And  roses,  Uushing  into  view,— 
To  enrich  the  iily's  mildsr  hue, — 
Fit  for  temples  ikncy  free  ■■ 

Tlslbrthee. 

IVfo  is  a  wreath  of  cypress  boughs^ 
Embleiii  dnU  of  hopdess  woes. 
Bound  with  tiny  sliver  shred. 
From  tearful  willow's  droeping  head ; 
Wkwe  mingled  rue,  with  languid  gracei 
Shrinks  from  Ivy's  cold  enbrncei 


And  nightshade  drops  its  deadly  4bw 
fiadly  on  the  sombre  yew,*^ 
£vergreen  of  misery-— 

'TUfurme. 

The  dumber  of  a  summer  night  Is  about  to  steal  upon 
us,  yet,  before  we  deep,  we  have  a  serious  wevd  to  say. 
Let  It  not  entff  the  Imagination  of  any  one,  that  It  Is  a 
light  and  easy  matter  to  seonre  an  intiuduolia»  to  the 
Editor  in  ma  Surraas.  Solemnly  do  we  dedare^  that 
we  look  upon  it  as  the  highest  oom]^inent  which  can  be 
paid  to  any  living  author.  Our  sdections  upon  the  pre- 
sent occadon  have  exceeded  our  usual  limits,  not  because 
we  have  been  one  Iota  less  sempulous  in  our  choice,  but 
because,  after  laying  adds  whole  cart-loads  of  dross,  we 
stUl  found  that  communications  had  poured  in  so  thick 
upon  us,  we  had  an  tmbarroM  de  ru^mtes  to  contend  with, 
llie  day  may  yet  come,  when  men  shall  tell  It  to  their 
children,  and  to  their  children's  children,  that  the  Ghreat 
EniToa  IK  HIS  Slippers,  re  who  never  looked  either  to 
the  right  or  to  the  left,  but  straight  on  in  pursuit  of  ge- 
nius, spoke  kindly  of  some  one  of  their  productions,  and 
handed  it  down  to  posterity  along  with  his  own  time- 
honoured  name.  That  day  may  yet  come !— we  see  it 
bursting  through  the  flur  futurity ;— "  think  on*ty— dream 
onX" 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


A  SUMMfiR  £V£NINO  DREABL 
By  OtarkB  Ihinu  SUhy. 
Okx  bright  summer  day,  in  my  own  native  bowers^ 
I  lay  down  to  sleep  mid  the  beautiful  flowers ; 
I  was  lull'd  by  the  aephyis  that  plavM  through  the  trees, 
With  the  sweet  song  of  birds,  and  the  murmur  of  bees; 
And  I  dreamt  me  a  dream  of  so  lovdy  an  df, 
That  to  tkmk  of  that  vUion  is  heaven  Itself! 
Methought  through  the  sunshine  came  floatttiig,fhpm  far, 
A  bright  burning  planet — a  beautifid  star  f 
And  the  nearer  It  hung  o*er  my  wondering  eyes. 
The  brighter  Its  beauty,  the  deeper  its  dyes ; — 
Then  I  saw,  through  a  cloud  of  carnations  and  roses. 
The  Spirit  of  Bliss,  in  that  star  who  reposes ; — 
Her  fidr  flowing  hair  was  like  morn's  living  gold. 
When  the  sun  in  his  robes  of  rich  purple  is  roli'd  ;  . 
Her  eyes  were  as  soft  as  the  dewy  blue-1)dla, 
That  bow  their  gemm*d  cups  in  my  own  native  dells  ; 
As  pure  was  her  bosom,  as  bright  was  her  lirow. 
As  the  new-fall'tt  flake  of  the  cold  mountain  snow  ;     , 
And  Flora  had  lavish'd  her  loveliest  wealth 
On  her  cheeks,  which  were  tinged  with  the  bluahes  of 

health: 
And  she  pressed  to  her  red  Hps  her  delicats  hand. 
As  taper*d  and  white  as  the  pecVd  willow  wand; 
And  the  diamond  tiara  that  circled  her  head 
Was  ywoven  with  roses  all  dewy  and  red  : 
She  sat  mid  the  flowers,  like  a  spirit  of  light, 
In  the  heaven  of  her  loveliness,  beaming  and  bright ! 
And  she  earnestly  gazed,  as  she  something  would  say. 
While  the  bower  of  her  beauty  was  floating  away: 
But  I  heard  a  sweet  voice,  tluit  cried,  **  Angel!  on!  on{*' 
I  awoke  with  the  mudo— the  spirit  was  gone! 


ON  THB  DEATH  OF  AN  INFANT. 

By  CharUa  Dotfne  SiBary. 

**  Of  such  is  dio  KlDgdam  of  Haaveo.* 

Thou  art  gone^  sweet  balie !  to  an  early  tomb ; 
As  a  rose-bud  is  pluck'd  ere  it  opens  to  bloom  : 
Then  art  gQii%  dsttr  babe,  tho«  art  gone  te  hesftn. 
As  die  dew-dxep  exhaled  fkeoa  its  sarthly  Isaven. 

Ah,  yss  l*-thou  ari  gone  to  thy  home  In  the  skies, 
Where  the  tsars,  dear  child,  shall  be  wiped  fVom  thioteyea ; 
Where  thine  innocent  soul  shall  expand  in  bliss, 
In  A  world  fu  brighter  Mid  better  than  tbls ! 
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Ah!  beMitiiU  babe  !  amy  thy  hourt's  pun  love 
Bud.— bloom,  like  the  ron,  In  then  radinfl  abore ; 
May  the  greea  turf  lie  light  o*er  thine  innocent  ~ 
God  loTe  thee,  my  baby  !— O  !  tweet  be  thy  reat ! 

At  the  praise  which  hath  patt'd  from  an  angel*8  tongue, 
At  a  hymn  which  a  ipirit  in  Heaven  hat  tang, 
At  a  doad  that  dittoWet  in  tiie  bonndlev  blue  dcy. 
At  the  tear  that  hat  fidl*n  frmn  ihygricred  mother's  eye; 

As  ihe  star  lost  in  light  on  the  bright  brow  of  morning, 
At  a  wad-flower  that  fadet  while  the  forest  adorning. 
As  a  tnow-flake  just  melted  away  in  the  riyer,^ — 
Thou  art  gone,  loTely  babe,  thou  art  gone  for  ever ! 

LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIKS. 

'    If  a  BtTCKiiroRAM's   LscTuass.— This  gentlemtn't  Leetmw, 
wbidi  eommawed  oo  Moadsy  Iwt,  sad  hsTt  conlfaiasd  efcry  e^en- 
ing  during  the  w^A,  tppesr  to  be  exciUog  mneh  Intertrt,  sad  giving 
giestiatls&etion^intbbclty.  WesiCbforourowBpsrt,hesrtllydis> 
poied  to  approve  of  the  fiiToutsUe  imprcsdoo  which  he  hss  made. 
WelMTelMszdhiniwithBoeoinmon  degree  of  piessttie;  sadeoad. 
der  oundvet  csUed  upon  to  dedaxet  thst  we  were  never  before  in 
P^,P^fl^^/«n  of  such  vivid  end  secuxsle  notions  of  sll  that  b  remsrk- 
sble  in  the  eoontrici  he  undertska  to  daicribe,  ss  thoie  with  which 
we  have  bean  rapplied  by  him.   Egypt.  Artbia,  PakMine.  Mcwpo* 
tamla,  sad  Peiala,  have  been  lacoearively  ddtnested,  with  sD  their 
wendsfs,  both  of  art  and  nsture,  in  a  manner  which  makes  ua  now 
M  oompsiatively  at  home  upon  thcfe  aul^ecta.    Numeroos  dreum- 
stsneea  eoocor  In  recommending  If  r  Bucklngliam'a  Lecttuca  to  the 
public,  viewing  them  merely  hi  a  lltarsry  sad  popular  point  of  view, 
and  altogether  spsrt  ftom  the  grsnd  nstlonsl  questkn  with  whiah, 
however,  they  are  sD  more  or  leas  connected.    In  the  flnt  place,  Mr 
Buckingliamhaahtanaaif  beenin  the  oountriee  of  whidi  hetreata,  and 
hsaaeen  with  hla own  eyes  every  thing  he dsKrlbca.    Ifheapeduof 
thePyTamida,lMhaaBtoodontheirtop;  Ifof  the  NUe^  he  haa  bathed 
in  iff  wstera;  if  of  Meecs,  he  haa  made  the  pilgrimage  to  the  holy 
*  ahrlnet  if  of  Palmyra,  he  has  been  among  lu  rulna.    In  the  second 
ptaee,  iaibrmation  conveyed  orally  has  a  grest  advantage  over  tliat 
whidi  eomes  to  us  thfoogh  the  medium  of  books.    Itlssmsdnghow 
nneh  the  looks  end  gestures  of  the  speaker  contribute  to  give  dlatinct- 
■ess  and  gxaphle  force  to  the  piduros  lie  attempCa  to  sketch*    Abook 
lathe  best  substitute  we  can  have  for  ita  author,  but  itisonly  ssubsti. 
tule.  IfrBudiinghshiisbolhthebooksadthesutliorinone,  sadthe 
eflbet  produced  is  therefore  doubled.    In  the  third  plsccb  Mr  Buck- 
Ingham's  manner  is  eacecdfaigly  prepossessing  and  agreeable.    One 
seal  St  once  thst  he  it  sgentlemsn,  snd  entitled  to  reaped  aa  well  aa 
to  sttantloa.     He  Is  a  man  sppaiently  folly  peat  middle  life,  but 
bale  sad  sctlve,  with  sn  Intelligent  sad  plesssnt  expresdon  of  eoun- 
tensnse,  sad  with  s  loodert  but  eneigotic  snd  budoesslike  mode  of 
delivery,  which  cflbctuslly  prevents  the  minds  of  his  sudlcDoe  ftom 
waadnin^  Inadditknto  sUthis.  helaeKoellently  skillcdinthesxt 
oTplasaiQg  s  popular  ssaembly,  by  Intermixing  with  his  gnver  sad 
note  importsnt  matter  s  aumber  of  light  sad  smusing  stories.    On 
the  whole,  we  csn  ssfely  ssy,  thst  we  know  of  no  wsy  in  which  s  body 
of  leslly  subdsntld  snd  useful  knowledge  msy  be  more  esfily  snd 
eflbetudly  sttsined  thsn  by  attendhig  a  coons  of  Mr  Budanghsm's 
Lectures.  So  much  does  this  seem  to  beslso  the  oploioo  of  the  Inhs- 
bltanta  of  Bdlnbur^,  thst  he  hss  found  it  necesssry  to  desert  Uie 
HopebMia  Boomsfor  the  still  larger  haU  la  tJ^  Waterloo  Hotel,  where 
he  Is  to  lecture  upon  India,  thia  day,  aad  on  Monday,  atomet^doek. 
These  two  ledurss  will  not  be  puidy  eommerdal,  but  will  embrace  a 
great  variety  of  Interesting  focu  respedlog  the  Institutions  of  the 
oouatry  aad  the  condition  of  the  people,  which  are  as  deserving  the 
attentkm  of  ladies  sad  professional  gentlemen  as  of  eommerdsl  men. 
On  Tuesday  aad  Wcdneeday,  Mr  Bucklnghsm  will  lecture  In 
Ldth ,  sad  on  Thursday  he  leavca  Edinburgh,  on  s  pretty  eatamlve 
'  four.  In  the  course  of  which  he  wiU  stop  at  the  following  towns  in 
thdr  Older,  la  all  of  which  he  wlU  deliver  lectures,— Dundee— Aber- 
deen—InverncM—Gla^ow— Paisley— CarHsle-and  thence  back  to 
London,  dvoogh  the  middle  districts  of  England. 

Mr  Hood,  the  Author  of  Whims  and  Oddities,  haa  i  new  work  In 
the  press,  entitled,  Eppta^  Hunt.  It  describes  the  adventures  of  a 
worthy  dtiaaa  who  Joins  the  hunt,  sad  is  to  be  illiislTatetl  with  leve- 
rd  engravings  on  wood,  after  the  dealgns  of  George  Cruikshsnk.  We 
undentsad  thst  Mr  Hood  haa  also  s  oomedy  in  preparstion  for  next 

Mr  John  Parker  Lawaoa,  Aulhor  of  theUfesnd  Times  of  Ardi- 

Mshop  I,aud,  Is  piepariag  for  publicstlan  the  LIfo  of  Ssmael  Hoisley, 

LL.D.,  late  Lord  BUhop  of  St  Assph,  la  one  volume  8vo.    In  thia 

work  there  will  be  mueh  iatereatiag  matter  conneeied  with  the  pub* 

'  He  dwraotera  of  lad  century,  both  In  churdi  snd  ststa. 

Dr  Msfuhh,  the  Author  of  the  Anstomy  of  Drunkennesa,  la  pre* 
psiftng  a  ftew  fmfcg  to  be  entitled,  Tbe  Fhttoiophy  of  Sleepi 


folhiit 


Mr  D.  M.  Moir,  Surgeon,  Musselburgh,  la  preparing  for  ptal>lM 
tion  s  medico-popttlsr  trestlse  on  the  Diseases  snd  Dietedc  U 
ment  of  Children ;  with  sn  sppendlx  on  the  culture  of  the 
mind,  snd  the  relative  excdlencfs  aad  defceU  of  the  various 
of  education  now  in  use. 

Mr  Gelt  Is  preparing  for  pabllcattan  s  wortt  on  the 
aad  proepeeta  of  the  eettkmeali  In  Upper  Caasda. 

WehsverBcdvedscopyofsneiredlciou,Jud  pubHdied 
ley,  of  the  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Pliny  fllsk,  late  MIsdoaary  to 
tine,  with  a  Preftoe  sad  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Burns.  D.D. 
nodeed  the  Edinburgh  edition  of  this  work  sometime  sgOb 

Pelhsm,  the  Disowned,  sad  Alraack's  Revldled,  have 
latod  taito  Germsa,  snd  published  st  Alz-la-Chapdle. 

A  oompletB  editloa  of  the  works  of  MoUeie  haa  been  pabUalsad  i/k 
the  Polish  language. 

Mr  Kcndd  is  preparing  for  pubiieatkm  a  ftdl  aad  UhnCtatad 
mant  of  hie  hypothesis,  that  the  drenlatlon  in  the  aea  la 
to  ttie  dreulatlon  of  the  Mood. 

Memoirs  of  the  Ufoand  Works  of  George  Romaey.  the 
paiater,  by  his  son,  the  Reverend  Joim  Ronmey,  B.D.,  ia  in,  the 


PuLoxAaitM^Froei  a  Como^poadMi.)— Ia  the  number  of  the 
MomUUy  Magathu  tat  the  present  month,  there  ooeurs  the  foOoeriag 
egregious  blunder  at  the  ecaidusion  of  a  review  of  the  *'  Lif^ 
Services  of  Captain  Beaver.*  "  Among  the  documents  whldi  i 
laetsd  St  the  end  of  the  vdume,  Issslngle  fasOsd,  written  by 
Beaver  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  It  haa  eaoogh  of  lyrlcd  eaae  to 
that.  If  he  had  cultivated  the  art,  he  might  have  sueeeedi 
ssongofthesestbyssdlor,  Itlsscuriodty."  They  then  qiaote  the 
wdi>known  song,  dightly  dtered  ftom  the  original,— 

"  Up  hi  the  wind,  three  lesgnes  or  more," 
whidi  sB  the  world  (excepting  the  Mographer  of  Bosver,  and  the 
reviewer)  is  awsie  wsa  writtea  by  Rldiard  Cumbertaad,  the  edebcated 
dramatist,  after  ttie  action  between  the  Mllford  frigate,  and  ih«  Due 
da  Coigny,  fought  10th  Msy.  178C,  hi  which  Mgate  Cumberland  ssiU 
edoaaudadon  to  Lisbon  for  the  British  Government,  and  an  ae- 
couat  of  which  he  details  la  the  flnt  votume  of  his  amualnc ; 
along  with  s  copy  of  the  aong  above  alluded  to  t  yd  thia  very 
is  copied  by  two  wiseacres  as  the  production  of  Captain  Besrer  at 
the  age  of  fifteen !  Thb  b  as  bad  as  the  oft^repeated  blunder  about 
the  Unes  on  the  Blble^  spoken  by  the  White  Laly  of  Aveawl,  to  the 
"  Monastery."  but  which  have  been  (in  spite  of  sU  that  has  been  said 
In  floatradictkm)  inaerted  In  every  collection  of  seered  aad  serioua 
poetry  for  the  lad  half-dosea  years,  with  the  SIgiialure  of  Locd  Byron 
eternally  appeaded  to  the  right-head  eoraar  of  the  add  llaea  ( 

ThtaMeal  G9itlp,'-'The  aesaon  of  the  ItsUsn  Opcrs,  or  Kii^ 
Theatre,  b  drawing  towsrds  a  close.  Laporte,  the  manager,  has  s]> 
ready  commenced  preparations  for  hb  next  campaign.  Tohbpreacnc 
strength,  which  consbts  prindpelly  of  Mallbran,  Sootag.  Pbaroni* 
Mile.  Bbsb,  Donadls,  and  Curioni,  he  proposes  to  add  LalaBde,  the 
celebrated  pH$iia  doana  of  Naplea  and  Milan,  and  Leblakbew  aa 
equslly  fsmous  iMua  singer.  PMts.  Vellutl,  end  De  Begnb.  seem  to 
be  keeping  sloof  ftom  the  Opers  at  preseat.  Csiadori.  it  to  said,  is 
shout  to  vbit  Itdy  for  s  few  moi^hs.— A  new  Opers,  by  nnealni, 
called  "  WiUlam  TeU,"  b  to  be  produced  speedily  at  Paris.— Miis 
Pston  hss  been  singing  at  the  Ipswich  Theatrsi— Wsllsdc  has  Just 
returned  ftom  America,  sad  b  seeompsaicd  by  s  youoger  brother* 
who  b  ssid  to  be  sn  excellent  setor,  espedslly  in  Irbh  diarscters*— 
The  msnsging  committee  of  Drury-Iane  are  ststed  to  hsvc  sgreed  to 
s  eondderabie  rsdoctlon  In  the  rent  to  the  leasee  next  year,  i 
quate  have  been  the  profltaof  the  seaaon,  notwithstsadiagthe  s« 
of  the  pieces  produced.  It  to  also  reported,  that  Mr  Price,  havia^ 
foiled  to  prevdl  oa  tiie  committee  to  prow  id  agdnd  EUutoai. 
for  performing  regular  plays  st  the  Surrey,  has  resolved  to  undertake 
the  prosecution  himselH— The  Caledonian  Thwrtrr  hmr  frmtlmirs  to 
be  respectsMy  attended,  sad  we  should  suppose  to  paying 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 
SaraaAL  Reviews  of  new  aad  intereatliv  wodts  aiu 


voldably 


The  faiteresting  account  of  the  Ayrddra  Seulptot's 
will  appear  in  our  next. 

We  sresftald  thst  *<  Woman's  Love— A  Sketch,**  by  "  J.  C"  wiU 
not  suit  us.—"  Theta'^  commonleaHon  ftom  London  to  deficient 
hi  novdty  of  farfbnaailoo.— "  J.  H.*  does  not  cntertala  the  same 
oplaion  that  we  do  of  the  compositions  to  which  he  alludes.— We 
dudl  endeavour  to  fladtime  to  reply  to  the  letter  rcgsrdiag  the  auto* 
gn^hs. 

We  hope  toflnd  a  pisee  for  the  poem  by  Dugsld  MOore  of  €rls^ 
gow.— <«  The  Mountsin  Cslm"  to  more  pcoesic  than  ita  author^  for. 
mer  oontributiona.— We  cannot  give  •'  P.  M.*  of  Aberdeen  any  grest 
encouragemant^-The  linaa  by  «<  R.  K.'— "  J.  O.  M."— and  •*  R.  BU 
W."  of  Glasfow,  will  not  rait  ut.<-The  LfaM  ftom  the  Ganpaa  cf 
HtlBetitflatypet. 
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IBiit&Qiunu  qf  OrnUkology.  By  Sir  William  Jardine, 
But.,  and  Prideamc  John  Selby,  Esq.  The  Firat 
Rtc  IWta,     £dmbiu)|h.     Danid  Lizars. 

This  w  a  sptendid  work,  and  ought  to  be  eotisidened  a 
nalioiial  one.     To  Sir  William  Jardine  and  Mr  Selby, 
the  ornithologists  of  Great   Britain  are  more  indebted 
tbaa  to  any  other  indiTiduals  wlio  hare  erer  undertaken 
to  illustrate  this  most  defightfid  department  of  Zoology. 
They  hare  rescued  a|i  important  branch  of  natural  his- 
tory from  the  n^lect  into  which  it  was  falling  in  tliis 
country  ;  and,  by  the  time  they  hare  finished  their  un- 
dertaking, we  shall  not  be  afraid  to  cliallenge  the  science 
of  th^  Continent  to  produce  any  work  which  is  in  itself  a 
Bkore  complete  ornithological  library.     Dr  Shaw's  Zoo- 
isgy,  which  embraces  tliiii  wa^eett  Had  the  General  His- 
tory of  Bhpda  by  Dr  Trathaafcy  an  both  valuable  books  ; 
bat  the  Umited  nBdil>er  of  plaMs  they  contain,  and  the 
inferiiH:  manner  in  which  these  are  executed,  are  d^nd- 
vantagea  of  a  nature  wlilcl^  cannot  he  overiooked.     Be- 
sides, the  genera,  according  to  the  ancient  nomenclature, 
are  now  found  to  contain  so  many  hundred  species,  that 
nnmeroiis  modem  subdirisions  hare  become  absolutely 
necessary,  to  aroid  en<&ess  obscurity,  and  tlw  infliction 
of  moat  unnecessary  labour  on  the  student.      To  the 
**  Illustrations**  before  us,  no  such  objections  can  be 
made.       £«Dh    Part   contains   from   fifteen   to   twenty 
Plates,  and  these  have  been  drawn  and  coloured  after 
ike  very  finest  specimens  to  be  found  in  the  rich  col- 
lections of  the  British  Museum,  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  of  the  Unnnan  Society  of  London,  and  of 
the  East  India  Conspasy^  which,  together  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  best  private  collections  throughout  the  coun- 
try, liave,  with  becoming  liberality,  been  thrown  open  to 
oar  distinguished  naturalists.     In  many  Stances,  too, 
Cving  ipecimens  have  been  obtained,  and  farticular  at- 
tention has  been  bestowed  on  the  natural  position  and 
character  t^each  sulject,  although  it  would,  of  course,  be 
too  much  to  expect  that  as  great  life  and  animation  could 
be  given  to  them  as  was  infused  Into  his  drawings  by 
Audobon,  who  iiad  spent  years  in  the  forest  and  by  the 
lake,  watching  the  habits  and  modes  of  life  of  their  winged 
hihabitanta.     Tliis  deficiency,  however,  where  It  exists, 
fa  unply  eompensated  by  the  ex^uisfte  manner  in  which 
tile  plates  are  finished,  the  vivid  brilliancy  of  the  colour- 
ing, the  great  accuracy  of  the  drawing,  and  the  beautiful 
cb'amess  and  harmony  of  the  engraving,  which,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr  Lizars,  could  hardly  fidl  to  be  of 
a  most  finished  kind.     The  letter-press,  which  is  in  the 
most  elegant  style  of  typography,  Inciudes  descriptions  of 
the  generic  and  specific  characters  of  the  birds,  together 
with  ooeadonal  remarks  on  their  nature,  habits,  and  com- 
parative anatomy.     We  could  have  wished  that  these  re- 
msrla  liad  been  more  numerous  than  tiiey«re ;  but,  in  a 
•trictiy  scientific  work,  their  freauent  introdn<stion  was 
perhaps  thou^t  urnifoeasary.     The  generat  arrangement 
we  hlgUy^approve  of.     Our  litteAtfMk  Is,  ia  Oie  ftnt  jdhce. 


directed  to  such  new  groups  and  new  species  as  liave  not 
hitherto  been  considered  either  by  Cuvier  or  any  otlier 
ornithologist ;  next,  such  subjects  are  given  as  have  l>een 
described,  but  not  figured ;  next,  those  which  have  been 
hitherto  incorrectly  represented,  or  wliose  variations  in 
plumage,  arising  from  age,  sex,  «r  climate,  have  not  been 
particularized  ;  and  lastly,  as  the  work  is  meant  to  oom- 
prehend  the  whole  of  this  department  of  Zoology,  all  thtf 
remaining  species  are  presented,  whether  they  luive  beeit 
described  and  figured  before  or  not. 

We  have  long  been  of  opinion,  that  a  soflloient  degi«0 
of  curiosity  regarding  the  feathered  people  of  the  air  doe* 
not  exist,  neither  among  persons  of  professed  scientific 
habits,  nor  the  more  general  enquirers  into  aU  that  is  re« 
markable  in  the  diversified  works  of  creation.     Of  air 
liring  things,  birds  seem  endowed  with  a  nature  most 
distinct  from  ours.     The  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  dispute 
the  earth  with  us ;  the  insects  and  reptiles  live  among 
our  flowers,  fruits,  shrubs,  and  vegetables ;  the  tenants  o$ 
the  mighty  deep  possess  an  element  with  which  we  art 
familiar,  and  from  whose  recesses  we  can  drag  them  at 
will.    But  the  birds  have  their  home  in  the  blue  etfaer,~« 
their  path  Is  through  regions  which  man,  withldl  his  in- 
genuity, can  never  reach, — they  float  in  liglit,  far  beyond 
oar  ken,  on  the  sunny  aide  of  the  distant  cloud,  thai 
flings  its  dark  shadow  over  us, — ^they  cross  oceans  anil 
traverse  continents,  alike  independent  of  wind  and  wave, 
— ^they  are  the  companions  of  the  sunbeams,  and  find  their 
sport  under  the  arch  of  the  rainbow, — ^they  forever  sin^ 
their  glad  songs  round  the  car  of  summer,  and  leave  bo^* 
hind  them  the  duller  seasons  to  beings,  who,  unlike  thern^ 
are  chained  to  one  spot  of  earth.    Tbere  is  something  no^^ 
Me  and  beautiful  in  their  existence.     The  immortal  soul 
of  man  is  likened  to  a  bird.     The  living  evidence  which 
tliey  afford  of  that  wMeh  is  visible  and  material,  beln|f 
able  to  mingle  wfth  what  is  invisllrfe,  and,  if  not  Imma- 
terial,  at  least  ethereal,  is  fitaely  calculated  to  typify  our 
own  nature,  so  strangely  compounded  of  wliat  is  eartlily 
with  what  Is  heavenly. 

In  a  popular,  though  not  very  scientific,  view  of  the 
subject,  there  miiy  be  said  to  be  four  great  divisions  among 
birds,  each  of  wltich  cannot  fhil  to  excite  a  thousand  in- 
teresting associations.  These  are,  birdt  of  prejf,  aqtuUio 
birds,  singing  birds,  and  birds  which  are  neither  birds  ol 
prey,  aquatic  birds,  nor  singing  birdS)  but  possess  va- 
rious habits  and  propensities  peculiar  to  themselves.  Of 
these  four  classes,  the  work  befbre  us  affords  many  beau-^ 
tifVil  specimens.     A  word  or  two  of  eacli. 

Amottg  birds  of  preg,  the  eagle  of  course  comes  firsts 
Thera  he  sits,  tsx  up  mnong  the  rocks,  with  an  eye  lllce  n 
deep  ciear  pool,  in  which  nothing  but  the  glory- of  the 
skies  is  reflected,  glancing,  like  the  poet's,  '*  firora  earth  ta 
heaven,**  but  returning  not,  like  his,  to  linger  on  the  clay 
of  this  lower  world, — rejoioing  rather  to  drink  in  a  long 
dranglkt  of  sunshine  from  the  fountain  of  light,  and  then, 
as  if  smitten  with  a  love  of  that  concentrated  splendoar,' 
soaring  uirwards  with  a  rush  of  wings,  higher  and  higheif 
yet,  sway  into  the  stknee  and  thepnrltyof  unaoeupiedspooef 
There  must  be  something  of  human  passion  alnmt  tha# 
fagis ;  he  fe  proodly^onaqfcwn  of  the  boUtaess  of  Ma  flighty 
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and  the  firaedom  of  his  nature.  Who  ehall  lay  how  far 
it  may  be  given  him  to  reach  ?  Why  should  he  not  traTel 
on  and  on  and  on,  until  he  either  wander  from  the  earth 
altogether,  or,  dying  lilce  icarus  on  his  too  adventurous 
journey,  come  tumbling  down  the  empyrean  lilce  a  meteor, 
and  fall  dead  into  some  far-off  Glencoe,  or  nameless  glen  ? 
But  if  he  return  scatheless  from  his  sunward  flight,  is  he 
not  richly  entitled  to  a  kid,  a  lamb,  or  even  a  grown-up 
sheep,  with  which  to  regale  himself  in  his  mountainous 
solitude  ?  Let  us  not  grudge  the  bird  of  Jove — the  very 
monarch  of  the  air — a  dinner  upon  any  of  the  paltry 
four-footed  things  that  wallc  the  earth. — If  we  next  open 
Pftrt  Third,  lo !  the  vulture ;— a  slirewd  and  most  saga^ 
dous-looking  rascal,  with  a  heak  like  an  old  Roman's 
nose,  and  an  eye  like  Moffat's,  the  murderer  of  Begbie. 
It  was  for  a  long  while  a  question  whether  the  sense  of 
amell  or  of  sight  was  more  useful  to  the  vulture  in  the 
discovery  of  his  prey ;  but  the  matter  is  now  nearly  settled 
by  the  experiments  of  Audubon,  detailed  in  his  excellent 
papers  on  the  habits  of  the  American  VuUuridtE,  which 
go  fiur  to  prove,  tliat  they  are  indebted  to  the  latter  of  these 
senses  almost  exclusively.  Generally  spealdng,  the  plu- 
mage of  birds  of  prey  is  of  an  unusually  sombre  and  sol)er 
kind,  as  if  Nature  thought  it  unnecessary  to  throw  away 
gay  feathers  upon  animals  which  were  to  be  so  much  ex- 
posed to  the  tear  and  wear  of  actual  service.  And  only 
look  at  the  vulture's  talons !  With  such  instruments  aa 
these,  it  is  impossible  that  the  bird  can  resist  dutdiing 
up  every  thing  that  comes  within  his  reach,  and  then 
what  a  glorious  scene  of  tearing,  and  rugging,  and  lacera- 
ting, and  rending,  will  incontinently  follow  f  He  is  a 
greedy  Caligula ;  we  do  not  love  or  respect  the  vulture. — 
Ihm  hawk,  with  all  tlie  varieties  of  the  species,  should  not 
he  passed  over  in  silence.  The  first  plate  in  Fart  Fifth, — 
which  has  just  been  published — is  one  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens we  have  ever  seen.  It  is  the  crested  fpizatuSf  or 
ihtfalco  crUtaidliUy  and  is  said  to  have  been  shot,  off  the 
north  coast,  by  tlie  captain  of  a  vessel  about  to  enter  the 
port  of  Aberdeen.  It  is  better  known,  however,  as  a  na^ 
tive  of  the  warmer  climates  of  Asia ;  and  from  the  fore- 
head, throat,  sides  of  the  neck,  and  the  whole  of  the  under 
porta,  being  pure  white,  we  should  hardly  imagine  it  in- 
digenous in  this  country.  The  upper  part  of  the  body  is 
of  a  dark  amber-brown,  and  from,  the  occiput  spring  six 
or  eight  elongated  dark  brown  feathers,  which  form  a 
pendent  crest.  The  bird  altogether  is  of  a  l^auttful  and 
dignified  aspect ;  there  is  a  patrician  air  about  him.  He 
looks  as  if  he  had  lived  all  his  life,  not  upon  sparrows,  or 
"  frogs,  and  mice,  and  such  small  deer,"  but  on  pigeons 
and  ring-doves.  Rich  blood  flows  through  his  veins  ;— 
he  is  a  gentleman  every  inch  of  him,— a  far  more  noble- 
looking  fellow,  we  venture  to  say,  than  the  sea-captain 
who  said  he  shot  him  off  Aberdeen. 

Though  there  Is  a  stiU  greater  variety  of  aquatic  than 
of  piredatorial  birds,  there  is  probably  a  still  stronger  ge- 
neral resemblance  between  them,  both  in  their  habits 
and  appearance.  In  the  work  before  us,  the  two  most 
Interesting  birds  of  this  description  which  have  yet 
been  given,  are  the  larus  roseus,  or  rosy  guH  in  Part  I., 
and  the  erodia  amphiUnsUy  or  pied  erodia,  in  Part  V. 
ne  first  of  these  is  an  acquisition  gained  to  ornitho- 
logy by  the  enterprising  expeditions  of  Captain  Parry. 
T^e  genus  to  which  it  belongs  is  sufficiently  numer- 
ous, and  the  gull  may  be  called  the  very  bird  of  the 
0cean.  In  all  weathers  and  seasons,  in  all  latitudes,  and 
•■  every  voyage,  it  meets  the  sailor — ^now  careering  on 
the  otttsldrts  of  the  storm,  and  now  floating  in  dreamy 
Idleness  upon  the  heaving  bosom  of  the  unruffled  deep, — 
now  clustering  and  shrieking  in  the  offing  round  some 
rude  rods,  and  now  sailing  before  the  breeze,  dipping  in 
the  snowy  wave  its  more  snowy  bosom,  and,  as  if  it  loved 
the  oompanionship  of  men,  sporting  for  leagues  in  the 
irake  pi  the  gallant  vessel,  lliere  must  be  something 
Ims  gregarioos,  and  more  solitary,  in  the  habits  of  that 
pprticvliir  speclet  oJled  the  rotjf  ffuBi  for  the  only  speci- 


men  which  was  either  procured  or  seen,  during  Parry's 
second  voyage,  (when  it  was  first  discovered,)  is  now  in 
tlie  Edinburgh  Museum,  and  has  been  engraved  for  this 
woric — As  to  the  erodia,  it  belongs  to  that  species  of 
aquatic  birds,  which  delight  rather  in  the  oozy  shores  of  seas 
and  lakes  than  in  the  wide  waters  themselves.  This  ba 
very  numerous  dass.  They  have,  for  the  moot  part,  long, 
dender,  naked  legs,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them 
to  wade  more  easily ;  and  biUs,  too,  of  portentous  strength 
and  longitude,  down  which,  it  is  easy  to  peredve  that  in^ 
numerable  crustaceous  *«iwnMi«j  especially  all  sorts  of  shell 
fisli,  are  destined  to  pass.  The  plumage  of  these  marine 
birds,  in  good  keeping  with  the  element  to  which  they 
belong,  is  commonly  coloured  grey,  blade,  Uue,  and  mrhit^ 
grey  being  the  predominant  tint. 

Of  the  svnging  birds,  it  would  be  invidious  and  mali- 
cious to  particularize  any  one  in''preferenoe  to  hu  compa. 
nions.  All  mankind  owe  them  much,  for  they  give  a 
1>eauty,  and  a  life,  and  a  cheerfulness,  to  every  rural  aoens 
which  nothing  else  could  equaL  They  are  winged  Taicos, 
whose  whole  existence  is  music.  Trees  are  dsaiei  to  us, 
l>ecause  we  hear  thdr  songs  among  tim  branches ;  w^hen 
the  stars  wane,  the  larks  socoeed  them  in  the  skies,  and 
are  no  unworthy  snceessors ;  from  the  gardens  and  the 
groves  the  Innocent  mdodies  of  the  feathered  throng  come 
like  the  prattle  of  children,  to  soften  and  to  soothe  the 
heart.  No  wonder  that  poets  have  sought  for  inatplra- 
tion  in  their  notes ;  no  wonder  Uiat  gentle  ladies  havs 
hdd  them  captive  in  golden  cages,  and  rqoloed  to  feed 
them  with  the  honey  dew  of  their  own  lips.  How  free 
are  they  from  the  dull  satiety  of  ordinary  life !  How 
deeply  ignorant  of  all  the  weariness  and  the  fret  of  hu- 
man sodety, 

**  In  some  mdodions  plot 
Of  beechen  green  and  shadows  numberless. 
Singing  of  summer  in  ftill-tliroated  ease  !" 

Of  all  created  creatures,  were  we  to  change  our  own  con- 
dition, we  should  wish  to  be  a  singing  bird ;  and  per- 
haps it  would  have  been  better  for  us,  had  we  been  a 
singing  bird  from  the  beginning. 

With  regai'd  to  the  miKeOoMous  birds,  which  do  not  ex- 
actly bdong  to  any  of  the  three  classes  already  enumerated, 
volumes  might  be  written  to  illustrate  their  peculiarities. 
They  swarm  everywhere ; — in  the  fidds  of  England,  on 
the  mountains  of  Scotland,  among  the  marshes  of  Hol- 
land, on  the  sands  of  Africa,  in  the  forests  of  America. 
Some  are  remarlcable  for  the  splendid  l>eauty  of  their 
plumage,  such  as  the  Malabar  c/Joropsis,  in  Purt  I., 
with  its  forehead  of  brilliant  orange,  its  ^hroat  ultra-ma- 
rine  blue,  tinged  with  violet,  puirple,  its  upper  parts  sap 
green,  changing  in  inteosity  according  to  the  light  in 
which  it  is  placed,  and  its  shoulden  pale  glossy  blue  ;  or 
the  azure  kingsfisher,  in  Part  I V. ;  or  the  purple-crmtmed 
pigeon,  and  tabuan  parrakeet,  both  magnificent  birds,  in 
Part  V.  Others  are  remarkable  for  their  minute  and 
exquisite  shape  and  hues,  justifying  the  poet's  appdiation 
of  "  winged  gems."  Witness  the  different  kinds  of  the 
Malwrus,  called  by  Lewin  the  variegated  warbler,  and  by 
Phillip  the  superb  warbler ;  the  birds  of  Paradise,  and 
many  more.  Others,  again,  are  remarkable  for  being 
good-for-nothing,  greedy,  chattering  wretches.  Here, 
for  example^  is  an  animal — ^the  garrulus  coronatus,  or 
crowned  jay,  whom  one  may  see,  with  half  an  eye,  to  be 
the  most  conceited,  backbiting,  irritable,  old-maid  kind  of 
creature  in  the  whole  of  the  aerial  dominions.  Here  are 
two  other  fellows,  the  saffiwi'-ctdaured  arofori,  and  the 
spottedMUd  ara^ari,  both  South  American  birds,  who 
have  bills  almost  as  large  as  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  their 
bodies  put  together ;  these  are  the  aldermen  of  the  woods, 
^-g^luttons,  who  lay  waste  whole  colonies  of  innocent  in- 
sects,  and  devour  more  food  in  an  hour,  than  they  would 
entitle  themsdves  to,  by  their  talents  or  virtues,  in  a  year. 
Then  here  are  two  eoUared  shrikes  frbm  Africa,  caught 
in  the  vary  uUf'With  ike  red  kand^  as  we  aay  In  Scot- 
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No  wonder  the  Arike  is  proverbial  vnong  the 
MottcntoCa  for  cruelty ;  did  you  ever  see  a  darlc,  blacic 
tillain,  with  a  hooked  beak»  hand  down  more  eooUy  to 
sae  of  hi*  yaonger  asBoriatfs  a  murdered  and  bleeding 
butterfly  ?  uid  tlie  young  thief,  with  an  expression  of  sa- 
vago  Joy,  gapes  wide  to  reoelTe  the  prey ;  these  are  the 
Tvy  Burin  and  Hares  of  the  feathered  tribe ;  we  should 
ttke  moeh  to  ssa  a  goshawk  ponnee  upon  them,  lilce  a 
.of  police^  and  put  an  end  to  their  infiunous  r»- 


Hnriag  tiins  feeUy  adverted  to  a  few  of  the  Interesting 
4nita  In  the  charaeter  and  history  of  birds,  we  conclude, 
as  we  bq;aii»  by  warmly  noommendlng  these  '*  lUustra- 
of  Ornithology,*'  not  to  the  man  of  abstract  science 
bat  to  all  who  take  an  intereat  in  natural  history, 
willing  to  strengthen  and  Improve  their  mind, 
by  paying  aooie  attention  to  one  of  its  most  delightful 


7%e  Live*  €fdu  moit  emmait  British  Painier$f  Setdpion, 
aarf  ArAiedtB.  By  Allan  Cunningham.  Vol.  I. 
Being  the  Family  Library,  No.  IV.  London.  John 
18S9. 


Tns  la  a  delightful  volume,  on  a  suljeet  which  must 
interest  every  man  of  rlaatlral  attainments,  who  aspires 
to  the  eoltivation  of  Us  taste,  and  the  extension  of  a 
higidy  useful  species  of  knowledge.  There  runs  through 
it  a  iUie  fivshTcin  of  bold  and  manly  thought ;  and  whilst 
it  M  evident  that  the  author,  avoiding  all  the  disgusting 
esat  of  criticism  and  rulgar  amateurship,  thinks  decidedly 
Ibr  htfisaelf,  it  ii  at  the  same  time  no  less  evident,  that 
bis  aeqniicnients  are  such  as  to  entitle  him  to  exerdse,  in 
the  freest  manner,  his  independent  Judgment,  and  to 
maka  ita  dedaions  valuable.  **  Will  no  one  write  a  book 
on  what  lie  nnderstands  ?**  was  asked  by  Mr  Jeffrey 
some  time  ago^  in  alluding  to  an  earlier  work  of  Allan 
Cnnningiiam^  •  and  this  was  but  the  prologue  to  a  mo*- 
cilcss  rebuking,  which  might  have  been  well  spared  by 
the  critic,  considering  the  Idndness  he  showed  to  others, 
whose  merits  were  certainly  not  greater.  No  complaint, 
hewevor,  of  the  kind  formerly  made,  can  be  brought 
against  the  book  before  us.  AUan  Cunningham's  habits, 
•f  late  years,  peculiarly  fit  him  for  doing  Justice  to  the 
task  he  baa  undertaken.  He  has  held  for  some  time  a 
high  and  lucrative  situation  in  the  extensive  establishment 
of  Chantrey  the  sculptor ;  and  as  literature  and  the  arts 
are  kindred  studies,  he  hsis  found  it  both  for  his  pleasure 
and  advantage  to  divide  his  time  between  them.  It 
would  not  be  easy,  It  is  true,  to  fetter  down  by  any  esta- 
blished rules,  however  excellent,  the  exuberant  genius 
of  Cunningham ;  but  a  delicate  susceptibility  to  all  that 
is  lovely  and  sublime  in  nature,  which  is  only  another 
phmae  Ibr  genius,  is  the  best  guarantee  that  the  beauties 
of  art  caa  be  duly  appreciated,  and  will  not  be  discussed 
with  the  flippancy  of  oonceit,  or  the  obstinacy  of  igno- 


The  present  work  upon  the  Fkinters,  Sculptors,  and 
Architeets  of  Great  Britain,  is  to  extend  to  three  vo- 
Inmesu  Only  the  first  has  yet  appeared,  which  contains 
9n  historical  account  of  the  early  English  Painters,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Livee  of  WHUam  Hogurth,  Richard  WU- 
son.  Sir  Joshua  Rejmolds,  and  Thomas  Gainsborough. 
The  historical  introduction  is  written  with  great  ability, 
«nd  la  very  interesting.  The  author  has  liad  many  dif- 
flcoltias  to  contend  with ;  for,  as  he  Justly  remarks,  the 
hiatery  of  art,  and  of  British  art  in  particular,  and  the 
lives,  ciiarael0r%  and  wM»  of  its  earlier  professors,  "  are 
scattered  through  many  v^kunssy  and  are  to  be  sought  for 
in  remote  coUeetioiiB,  private  cabinets,,  and  public  gal- 
leries.** Almost  tlie-.«^  authorities  to  which  he  could 
appeal  avs  Vortoa  •nd^alj^ier— the  one  too  indiscrimi- 
Batiiig,  and  the /pther^foo  easily  pnjudiced;  Justly,  thero- 
lore,  does  Mr  Cniuiipgham  determine,  on  all  ooeaa|An% 
to  expTMi  hlfl  own  ffentinmiti  flooMnihi^  works  of  Bri- 


tish art,  wherever  he  has  the  power  of  personal  examina- 
tion. **  Though  the  lives  of  men,  devoted  to  silent  study 
and  secluded  labour,**  he  subsequently  observes,  "  contain 
few  of  those  incidents  which  embellish  the  biugraphles  of 
more  stirring  spirits,  yet  they  are  scarcely  less  alluring 
and  instructive.  Their  works  are  at  once  their  actions 
and  their  history,  and  a  record  of  the  taste  and  feeling  of 
the  times  in  which  they  flourished.  We  love  to  know 
under  what  circumstances  a  great  work  of  art  was  con-' 
ceived  and  completed  :  it  is  pleasing  to  follow  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  their  fortunes  whose  genius  has  charmed  us — ^to 
sympathize  in  their  anxieties,  and  to  witness  their  tri- 
umph.** 

Fainting,  unlike  her  sister,  Poetry,  made  very  slow 
progress  in  England  for  numy  centuries.  Henry  the 
Third  seems  to  have  l>een  among  the  first  of-  our  kings 
who  patronised  the  arts  to  any  considerable  extent.  But 
the  low  estimation  in  which  painting  was  then  held  may 
be  guessed  from  the  fact,  that  in  the  person  of  an  artist 
were  commonly  combined  the  different  trades  of  a  carver 
of  wood,  a  maker  of  figures,  a  house  and  heraldry  paint- 
er, a  carpenter,  an  uphokterer,  a  mason,  a  saddler,  a  jew- 
eller, and  sometimes,  over  and  above  all,  a — ^tallor !  From 
this  state  of  degradation,  the  arts  were  far  from  rising 
during  the  reigns  of  the  two  first  Edwards,  who  were  too 
fond  of  military  trappings  to  care  much  for  aught  else. 
Greater  progress  was  made  during  the  long  reign  of  Ed- 
ward the  Third.  The  illustration  and  illumination  of 
missals,  and  of  books  of  chivalry  and  romance,  though  a 
£ur  humbler  pursuit  than  legitimate  painting,  contributed 
to  encourage  a  taste  for  the  latter ;  and  the  art  of  making 
tapestry,  wiiich  was  now  much  attended  to»  exercised  pro- 
bably a  still  greater  influence  towards  the  same  end.  Our 
author*s  observations  upon  this  subject  are  so  interesting^ 
that  we  shall  extract  them : 

TAnsnT. 

*'  The  art  of  tapestry,  as  well  as  the  art  of  illuminating 
books,  aided  in  dimuing  a  love  of  painting  over  the  island. 
It  was  carried  to  a  high  degnt  of  exoellenoe.  The  earliest 
account  of  its  appearance  in  England  is  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Eigtith  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it 
was  well  known  and  in  general  esteem  much  earlier.  The 
traditional  account,  that  we  were  instructed  in  it  by  the 
Saracens,  has  probably  some  foundation.  The  ladies  en- 
couraged this  manufacture,  by  workinff  at  it  with  their  own 
hands ;  and  the  rich  idded  by  purchaung  it  in  vast  quanti- 
ties whenever  rtgular  practltiontov  appeared  in  the  market. 
It  found  its  way  into  cnurch  and  pauioe,  chamber  and  hall. 
It  served  at  once  to  cover  and  adorn  cold  and  comfortless 
walls.  It  added  warmth,  and  when  snow  was  on  the  hill, 
and  ice  in  the  stream,  gave  an  air  of  social  snugness  which 
has  deserted  some  of  our  modem  mansions. 

<*  At  first,  the  figures  and  groups  which  rendered  this  ma- 
nufiulure  popular,  were  copies  of  favourite  paintings ;  but,  as 
taste  improved  and  skill  increased,  they  showed  more  of  ori- 
ginality in  thdr  conceptions,  if  not  more  of  nature  in  their 
forms.  They  e^diibited,  in  common  with  all  other  works 
of  art,  the  mixed  taste  of  the  times  a  grotesque  union  of 
classical  and  Hebrew  history— of  martial  life  and  pastoral 
repose— of  Greek  gods  and  Komish  saints.  Absurd  as  such 
combinations  certainly  were,  and  destitute  of  those  beauties 
of  form  and  delicate  gradations  and  harmony  of  colour 
which  distinguish  paintings  worthily  so  Galled,  still,  when 
the  hall  was  lighted  up,  and  living  fiuses  thronced  the  fioor, 
the  silent  inhabitants  of  the  walls  would  seem,  in  the  eyes  of 
our  ancestors,  something  very  splendid.  As  paintin|;  rose  in 
fiune^  tapestry  sunk  in  estimation.  The  introduction  of  a 
lighter  and  less  massive  mode  of  architecture  abridged  the 
space  for  its  accommodation ;  and,  by  degrees,  the  stiff  and 
fanciful  creations  of  the  loom  vanished  from  our  walls.  The 
art  is  now  neglected^  I  am  sorry  for  this,  because  I  can- 
not think  meanly  of  an  art  which  engaged  the  heads  and 
hands  of  the  ladies  of  England,  and  gave^  to  the  tapestried 
hall  of  elder  days,  &me  little  inferior  to  what  now  waits  on 
a  gallery  of  paintings.  **^Pp.  lS-4. 

Notwithstanding  the  progress  which  England  had  now 
made  in  many  ways,  it  is  still  most  remarkable  that,  so 
late  as  the  accession  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  painters  were 
numbered  with  the  common  menials  of  the  court;  "  they 
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had  their  livery  suit,  their  yearly  dole,  and  their  weekly 
wages.**     The  Reformation,  for  some  time  at  least,  did 
no  good  to  the  arts,   espectaUy  to   historical  painting. 
Portraiture  was  allowed  U\  survive  the  genend  wreck; 
and  Hans  Holbein,  who  was  received  with  honour  at  the 
court  of  Henry  in  the  year  1526,  was  the  first  artist  of 
eminence  who  visited  England.     He  died  of  the  plague 
in  London  in  1554<.    Elizabeth  did  little  for  the  arte,  and 
James  not  much  more.     He  gave  a  pension,  however,  to 
the  Dutch  painter  Mytens,  **  whose  reputation  was  such, 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  it  suffered  but  a  slight 
eclipse  on  the  appearance  of  Vandylce.**    Charles  the  First 
did  more  for  art  and  literature  in  this  country,  than  all 
his  predecessors  put  together.    Inigo  Jones  was  his  archi- 
tect, and  Vandyke  was  his  painter.     In  the  great  Gral- 
lery  of  Whitehall,  he  had  a  collection  of  four  hundred 
and  sixty  pictures,  comprising  many  of  the  chrf-cfceuvrea 
of  Corregio,  Julio  'Romano,  Parmegiano,  Raphael,  Ru- 
bens, Rembrandt,  Tintoret,  Titian,  Paul  Veronese,  and 
Leonardo  da  Vinci.     It  was  about  this  time,  also,  that 
George  Jamesone,  a  dative  of  Aberdeen,  known  by  the 
name  of  the   Scottish  Vandyke,  made  his  appearance. 
He  commenced  his  professional  career  at  Edinburgh  in 
the   year    1628,   after  having  studied   under    Rubens. 
'*  When  Charles  visited  Scotland  in  1633,  he  sat  for  his 
portrait  to  Jamesone,  and  rewarded  him  with  a  diamond 
ring  from  his  own  finger.**     The  troubles  which  soon 
afterwards  ensued,  and  the  ascendency  of  the  Puritans, 
checked  for  a  long  while  the  progress  of  art.  "  The  arts,** 
says  Walpole,  "  were  in  a  manner  expelled  with  the 
royal  family  from  Britain.     The  arts  that  civilize  so- 
ciety are  not  calculated  for  men  who  rii>e  on  the  ruins  of 
established  order.**     The  Restoration  of  Charles  the  Se- 
<5ond  changed  the  order  of  things,  as  if  by  sudden  en- 
chantment ;  but  the  natural  grace  of  Innocence  and  sim- 
plicity of  youth  no  longer  attended  the  arts.    The  talents 
fif  Sir  Peter  Lely,  which  wore   unquestionably  great, 
were  dedicated,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  task  of  record- 
ing the  features  of  lordly  rakes  and  courtly  wantons. 
His  successor.  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  had  a  still  higher  re- 
putation, and  a  more  extended  range.     "  All  the  sove- 
reigns of  his  time,  all  the  noblemen  of  the  court,  all  the 
men  of  genius  in  the  kingdom,  and  almoet  all  the  ladies 
of  rank  or  of  beauty  in  England,  sat  for  their  portraits.'* 
The  following  aneoidotes  of  this  painter  are  chanuteristic 
and  amusing : — 

ANXCDOTKS  OF  SIR  GODFRKT  KKELLER. 

"  The  vanitv  of  Kneller  was  redeemed  by  his  naivety 
and  rendered  pleasant  by  his  wit.  *  Dost  thou  think,  man,* 
nid  he  to  his  tailor,  who  proposed  his  son  for  a  puprl,  *  dost 
thou  think,  man,  I  can  make  thy  son  a  painter?  Nol 
God  Almighty  onlv  makes  painters.*  His  wit,  however, 
tvns  that  of  one  who  had  caught  the  spirit  of  Charles  the 
Second*i  wicked  court  He  once  overheard  a  low  fellow 
cursing  himself— <  God  damn  you !  indeed  !*  exclaimed  the 
artist,  in  wonder.  <  God  may  damn  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, and  perhaps  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller;  but  do  you 
think  he  will  take  the  trouble  of  damning  such  a  scoundrel 
us  you?*  The  servants  of  his  neighbour,  Dr  Ratclifife, 
abused  the  liberty  of  a  private  entrance  to  the  painter's  gar- 
den, and  plucked  his  flowera.  Kneller  sent  word  that  he 
must  shut  the  door  up.  •  Tell  him,*  the  Doctor  peevishly 
replied,  <  that  he  mav  do  any  thing  with  it  but  paint  it.'— - 
*  Never  mind  what  he  says,*  retorted  Sir  Godfrey,  *  I  can 
take  any  thing  from  him — but  physic* 

"  Kneller  was  one  day  conversing  atwut  his  art,  when  he 
save  the  following  neat  reason  tor  preferring  portndture: 
^  Painters  of  history,*  said  he,  <  make  the  dead  live^  and  do 
not  b^in  to  live  themselves  till  they  are  dead.  I  paint  the 
living,  and  they  make  me  live.*  In  a  conver»tlon  concern- 
ing the  legitimacy  of  the  unfortunate  son  of  James  the  Se- 
cond, some  doubts  having  been  expressed  by  an  Oxfbrd  doc- 
tor, he  exclaimed,  with  much  warmth,  *  His  father  and 
mother  have  sat  to  me  about  thirty-six  times  apiece,  and  I 
Icnoit  every  line  and  bit  of  their  fiioea.  Mein  Gott !  I  could 
paint  King  J^mies  now  by  memory !  I  say  the  child,  is  so 
like  both,  that  there  is  not  a  feature  in  hia  face  but  what  be- 
longs either  to  father  or  to  mother ;  this  I  am  sure  o^  and 
eauuot  be  mistaken !    Nay,  the  nails  of  his  fingers  are  his 


mother's,  the  queen  that  was.     Doctor,  Tm  may  he  out  in 
your  letters,  but  I  cannot  be  out  in  my  iLmb.*  **— Pp.  46-% 

Kneller  brings  us  down  to  the  commeneemoit  of  the  1 8tk 
century,  when  native  painters  of  genius  and  reputadon 
make  their  appeanuice.  Up  to  this  period.  Gnat  Bri- 
tain was  indebted  principally  to  the  fear  foreign  artists, 
— Holbein,  Vandyke,  Lely,  and  KneUer;  for  though  the 
Olivers,  Jamescme,  and  Cooper,  were  native  artists,  they 
were  unquestionably  of  as  inferior  grade.  Hogarth  was 
bom  in  London  on  the  10th  of  December,  1697,  and 
with  him  the  Biographical  Memoirs  of  the  Britidi  Pisint- 
ers  commence.  It  is  impoesiUe  for  ua  to  attempt  any 
analysis  of  these  Memoirs,  all  of  which  sre  written  with 
elegance,  spirit,  and  impartiality.  Hogarth  seems  to  lie 
an  especial  &vourite  with  Mr  Cunningham,  who  is  anxi- 
ous to  do  him  all  Justice,  both  as  an  artist  and  a  man. 
We  suspect,  indeed,  that  he  conveys  almost  too  fiivonr- 
able  an  impression  of  the  painter*s  moral  character ;  but 
this  is  an  error  on  the  right  side.  All  the  remarks  on 
Hogarth's  celebrated  works  are  pertinent  and  good ;  tho 
following  account  of  one  of  them  may  serve  as  a  brief 
specimen : — 

HOGAaTH*S  EVaAGBD  MUSICIAIT. 

''  '  This  design,*  says  Ii'eland,  '  originated  in  a  story 
which  was  told  to  Hogarth  by  Mr  John  Festin,  who  is  tlie 
hero  of  the  print.  He  was  eminent  for  his  skill  in  playing 
upon  the  hautboy  and  German  flute,  and  much  empleycS 
as  a  teacher  of  music.'  To  each  of  his  scholars  he  dedicated 
one  hour  each  day.  '  At  nine  o'clock,  one  morning,*  said 
he,  '  I  waited  upon  my  Lord  Spencer,  but  his  Lordship 

being  out  of  town,  from  him  I  went  to  Mr  V ^n,  now 

Lord  V— ^n  ;  it  was  so  early  that  he  was  not  arisen.  I 
went  into  his  chamber,  and,  opoiing  a  window,  sat  down 
on  the  window-seat.  Befiwe  the  raitt  wm  a  fdk>w  vHxpstg 
upon  the  hautboy.  A  man  with  a  barrowful  of  onions^ 
fered  the  piper  an  onion  if  he  would  play  him  a  tune ;  that 
ended,  he  offered  a  second  for  a  second  tune ;  the  same  for 
a  third,  and  was  going  on ;  but  this  was  too  much — I  could 
not  bear  it;  it  angered  my  very  soul.  Zounds!*  said  I» 
'  stop  hero !  This  feUow  is  ridiculing  my  profian<Mi-^e  is 
playing  on  the  hautboy  for  onions !' 

*'  In  the  mint  of  this  story  the  artist  has  gone  to  work. 
Of  vocal  performers,  we  have  the  dustman,  shouting^  Duat^ 
ho !  dust,  ho !'  the  wandering  fishmonger,  calling  'Flound- 
ers !*  a  mik-maid,  crying  *lVillk  above !  milk  below  !*  a 
female  ballad-singer,  chanting  the  doleful  story  of  the 
'  Lady*8  Fall' — her  child  and  a  neighbouring  parrot  scream- 
ing the  chorus ;  a  little  French  drummer  beats  '  mh-«-duli, 
rub-a-dub,'  without  remorse,  singing  all  the  time ;  two  cats 
squall  and  puff  in  the  gutter  tUes ;  a  dog  is  howiing  In  dis- 
may, while,  like  a  jawing  demon,  overiodting  and  in^rln((c 
all,  a  aweep-boy,  with  nothing  unblack  about  hisUf  save  hia 
teeth  and  the  whites  of  his  eyes,  proclaims  that  hia  werk  ia 
done— from  the  top  of  a  chimney-pot.  Of  instrumental  ac- 
companiments, there  is  good  store.  A  postman  with  hia 
horn,  a  stroller  with  his  hautboy,  a  dustman  with  his  bell, 
a  pavior  with  his  rammer,  a  cutler  grinding  a  batGhfa-*s 
cleaver,  and  '  John  Long)  pewterer,*  over  a  doer,  adda  the- 
clink  of  twenty  hammers,  strildng  on  metal»  to  the  BOfBdiejr 
of  out-of-door  aounds. *'— Pp.  11 1-lS. 

The  materials  for  a  Life  of  Richard  Wilson  are  rcry 
scanty,  and  accordingly  it  is  the  shortest  in  the  volume ; 
but  as  this  country  has  produced  few  landscape-painters 
of  greater  eminence,  any  particulars  concerning  him  intti9t 
be  interesting.— Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  oocnpies  a  much 
more  prominent  place.  The  fViend  of  Johnson,  Burke, 
Garrick,  and  Goldsmith,  his  name  is  connected  with  the 
literature  as  well  as  the  arts  of  his  country.  He  wan 
bom  at  Plympton,  in  Devonshire,  In  1723,  and  it  ap- 
pears that  his  name  is  recorded  in  the  parish  register  as 
Joseph,  not  Joshua.  A  portrait-painter,  of  the  name  of 
Hudson,  was  his  first  master;  but  in  the  year  1^749, 
when  he  was  in  his  twenty-sixth  ymr,  he  visited  Romev 
and  the  splendid  works  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  of  the  Va- 
tican were  his  second  masters.  Raphael  and'  Mtchael  An- 
gelo  were  the  painters  whose  prodnctAms  he  princlpan5' 
admired.  But,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr  Cumilr^^&nn,  **  the 
severe  dignity  of  Angelo  or  Raphael  he  had-  no  chsnoe  of 
attainingi  fbr  hs  wanted  IbMness  of  fanaginatiiiir,  wUhouT 
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wkieh  iw  gnnd  work  can  ever  be  achieTed ;  but  he  had 
a  d»ep  •ease  of  duunacter,  great  skill  in  light  and  shade,  a 
grwDtfai  sofftness  and  an  aUuring  sweetness,  such  as  none 
^▼e  aurpsMsed.  From  the  works  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
Fra.  Bartolonaeo^  Titian»  and  Yelaaqueat,  he  acquired 
knowledgo,  which  placed  fortune  and  iame  within  his 
ZMch.**  He  remained  in  Italy  for  three  years.  His  bril- 
Uaat  and  lucrative  career,  when  he  returned,  is  ably  de- 
acribed,  nad  a  number  of  anecdotes  and  notices  of  his  oon< 
teHftpanarics  are  introduoedf  which  enhance  the  interest 
and  Talue  of  the  Mraoolr.  We  can  find  room  for  only 
and  it  is  of  somewhat  a  melancholy  cast : 
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TBK  LAST  DATS  OF  SIR  JOSBVA  RXTKOLSS. 

Sir  Joshua  had  now  reached  his  68th  year ;  the  bold- 
•aas  and  hmffff  fireedom  of  his  produetlons  were  undimlniali- 
«d ;  and  the  cderity  of  his  execution,  and  the  glowing  rich- 
BCBs  of  his  odouriog,  were  rather  on  the  increase  than  the 
wane.  His  life  had  been  uniformly  Tirtuous  and  temper- 
ate ;  and  his  looks,  notwithstandine  the  paralytic  stroke  he 
had  lately  reeeiTflS,  firomlsed  health  and  long  life.  He  was 
%sppy  in  bis  fitme  and  fortune,  and  in  the  society  of  nume- 
raosaad  eminent  fiiends;  and  he  law  himself  in  his  old 
age  withaot  a  rivaL  His  great  prudence  and  fortimate  con- 
trsl  of  temper  had  nrermted  him  from  giving  serious  of- 
fisnee  to  anv  individual :  and  the  money  lie  had  amassed, 
and  the  style  In  which  he  lived,  unencumbered  with  a  fa- 
mily, created  a  respect  for  him  amongst  those  who  were  in- 
capable of  understanding  his  merits.  But  the  hour  of  sor- 
mw  was  at  hand.  One  day,  in  the  month  of  July  1789, 
while  finishing  the  portrait  of  the  Marchioness  of  Hertford, 
he  Celt  a  sudden  decay  of  sight  in  lus  left  eye.  He  laid 
down  the  pencil ;  sat  a  little  while  in  mute  consideration, 
and  never  lifted  it  more. 

**  His  sight  gradually  darkened,  and  withhi  ten  weeks  of 
the  first  attack,  his  left  eye  was  wholly  blind.  He  appear- 
cd  cheerfbl,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  himself  that  he 
was  raigned  and  happy.  But  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
the  society  of  the  tittod  and  the  beautiful,  and  from  this  he 
was  now  cot  off;  he  knew  the  world  well,  and  perceived 
that,  as  the  pencil,  whieh  brought  the  cliildren  of  vanity 
about  him  as  with  a  charm,  could  no  longer  be  used,  the 
nddy  tide  of  aM>robation  would  soon  roU  another  way. 
His  mental  sunerings  were  visible  to  some  of  his  friends, 
though  he  sought  to  conceal  them  with  all  his  might.  One 
read  to  Mm  to  charm  away  the  time,'— another  oonveived 
with  him,p— end  the  social  cirde  among  whom  he  had  so 
long  presided,  still  aiaembled  round  the  well-epread  table. 
Oaiaa  Humphreys  came  every  morning  and  read  a  news- 
paper to  him ;  his  niece,  aftervrards  Marchioness  of  Tho- 
mond,  arrived  from  the  country,  and  endeavoured  to  soothe 
and  amuse  him ;  and  be  tried  to  divert  himself  by  changing 
the  pontion  of  his  pictures,  uid  by  cachlbiting  Uiem  all  in 
soooession  in  his  drawing-room,  so  that  he  at  once  pleased 
his  friends  and  gratified  himself. 

'<  But  a  man  cannot  always  live  in  society,  nor  can  so- 
ciety always  spare  time  to  amuse  him.  There  are  many 
hours  of  existence  which  he  must  gladden,  as  he  can,  for 
himsdC  Cowper  took  to  the  taming  of  hares;  and  Sir  J  oshua 
made  a  omnpanion  of  a  little  bird,  which  was  so  tame  and 
dodle  as  to  perch  on  his  liand,  and  with  this  innocent  ia- 
vourite  he  was  often  found  by  his  friends,  pacing  around 
his  room,  and  speaking  to  it  as  if  it  were  a  thing  of  sense 
and  informatioa  A  summer  morning  and  an  open  window 
were  temptations  which  it  could  not  resist ;  it  flew  away ; 
and  Reynolds  roamed  for  hours  about  the  square  where  ne 
rauded,inhapesof  reclaiming  it.  •  •  • 

**  A  concealed  and  fatal  malady  was  invading  the  func- 
tions of  life,  and  sapping  bis  spirits.  Tliis  was  an  eidarge- 
ment  of  the  liver,  wnlch  expanded  to  twice  its  natural  di- 
mensions, defied  human  skil^  and  deprived  him  of  all  cheer- 
ftdneas.  Hb  friends  were  ever  with  him,  and  sought  to 
soothe  hhn  with  hopes  of  resovery  and  with  visions  of  long 
Ufis ;  b«t  he  fidt,  in  the  simple  language  of  the  old  bardf 

*  That  death  was  with  him  dealfng,* 

rcfiiaed  to  be  comforted,  and  prepared  for  dissolution. 
'  I  have  beoi  fortunate,*  he  said,  *  in  long  good  health  and 
constant  success,  and  I  ought  not  to  complain.  I  know  that 
alt  things  on  earth  must  mtve  an  end,  and  now  I  am  come  to 
mine  *  Sir  Joshua  sapired  without  any  visible  symptoms 
of  pain,  on  the  2Sd  of  February^  1798t  in  tlk«  69th  year  of 
his  age.  "^Pp.  900-8. 

To  thflw  biographicsl  particulars  we  shall  subjoin  the 


following  able  piece  of  criticism  on  Sir  Joshua's  style  of 
portrait-painting  : — 

'<  The  portraits  of  Reynolds  are  equally  numerous  and 
excellent,  and  all  who  have  written  of  thdr  merits  have 
swelled  their  eulogiums  by  comparing  them  with  the  sim- 
{dlcity  of  Titian,  the  vigour  of  Kembnindt,  and  the  elegance 
and  delicacy  of  Vandvkei     Certainly,  In  character  and  ex- 

fression,  and  in  manly  ease,  he  has  never  been  surpassed. 
le  is  always  equal,  always  natural— graceful— unafiected. 
His  boldness  of  posture^  and  his  singular  freedom  of  colour- 
ing, are  so  supported  by  all  the  grace  of  art^-by  all  the  sor- 
cery of  skill,  that  they  apoear  natural  and  noble.  Over 
the  meanest  head  he  sheds  the  halo  of  dignity ;  his  men  are 
all  nobleness,  his  women  all  lovdiness,  and  his  children  all 
dmplicity :  yet  they  are  all  like  the  living  originals.  He 
hsNi  the  singular  art  of  summoning  the  mind  into  the  face, 
and  making  sentiment  mingle  in  the  portrait.  He  could 
completely  dismiss  all  his  preconceived  notions  of  academic 
beauty  from  his  ndnd,  be  dead  to  the  past,  and  living  only 
to  the  present,  and  enter  into  the  character  of  the  reigning 
beauty  of  the  hour  with  a  truth  and  a  happiness  next  to 
magical.  It  is  not  to  lie  denied  that  he  was  a  mighty  flat- 
terer. Had  Colonel  Charteris  sat  to  Reynolds,  he  would, 
I  doubt  not,  have  given  an  aspect  worthy  of  a  President  of 
the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice. 

*<  That  the  admirers  of  portrait-minting  are  many,  the 
annual  exhibitions  show  us ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  reed  the 
social  and  domestic  affections  of  the  country  in  these  in- 
numerable productions.  In  the  minds  of  some  they  rank 
with  historical  compositions;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  portraits  that  give  the  form  and  the  soul  of  the  poets^ 
and  statesmen,  and  warriors,  and  of  all  whose  actions'  or 
whose  thoughts  lend  histre  to  the  land,  are  to  be  received 
as  illustrations  of  history.  But  with  the  mob  of  portraits 
fiune  and  history  have  nothing  to  do.  The  painter  who 
wishes  for  lasting  fimie,  must  not  lavish  his  fine  colours  and 
bis  choice  postures  on  the  rich  and  titled  alone ;  he  must 
seek  to  associate  his  labours  vrith  the  genius  of  the  country. 
The  fiioe  of  an  undistinguished  person,  however  exquisitdy 
painted,  is  disrqi;arded  in  the  eyes  of  posterity.  The  most 
ridlful  posture,  and  the  richest  colouring,  cannot  create  the 
reputation  which  accompanies  genius,  and  we  turn  coldly 
away  from  the  head  which  we  happen  not  to  know  or  to 
have  heard  of.  The  portrait  of  Jolinson  has  risen  to  the 
value  of  five  hundred  guineas ;  while  the  heads  of  many  of 
Sir  Joshua's  grandest  lords  remain  at  their  original  fifty. 

<<  The  influence  of  Reynolds  on  the  taste  and  elegance  of 
the  island  was  great,  and  will  be  lasting.  The  grace  and 
ease  of  his  compositions  were  a  lesson  for  the  living  to  study, 
while  the  simplicity  of  his  dresses  astonished  the  giddy  and 
the  gay  amidst  the  hideou8u<>a8  of  fashion.  He  sought  to 
restore  nature  in  the  looks  of  his  sitters,  and  he  waged  a 
thirty  years*  war  against  the  fopperies  of  dress.  His  works 
diffused  a  love  of  elegance^  and  united  with  poetrj'  in  soften- 
ing the  asperities  of  nature,  in  extending  our  views,  and  in 
connecting  us  vrith  the  spirits  of  the  time.  His  cold  state- 
liness  of  character,  and  his  honourable  pride  of  art,  gave 
dignity  to  his  profenion :  the  rich  and  the  far-descended 
were  pleased  to  be  painted  by  a  gentleman  as  well  as  a 
genius."— Pp.  314-16. 

The  Life  of  Gainsborough,  who,  with  Wilson,  laid 
the  foundation  of  our  school  of  landscape,  concludes  the 
volume.  The  penury  of  contemporary  biography  pre- 
cludes the  possibility  of  many  personal  details  in  his  case, 
any  more  than  in  that  of  Wilson.  He  lived  on  terms  of 
great  affection  with  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan;  and 
died  in  the  sixty-first  year  of  his  age,  in  1783.  His 
style  is  well  characterised  by  his  biographer  iu  these  few 
words  : "  His  paintings  have  a  national  look.  He  be- 
longs to  no  school ;  he  is  not  reflected  from  the  glass  of 
men,  but  from  that  of  nature.  He  has  not  steeped  his 
landscapes  in  the  atmosphere  of  Italy,  like  Wilson,  nor 
borrowed  the  postures  of  his  portraits  from  the  old  mas- 
ters, like  Reynolds.  No  academy  schooled  down  into 
uniformity  and  imitation  the  truly  English  and  intrepid 
spirit  of  Gainsborough."  Again, — "  There  is  a  charm 
about  the  children  running  wild  in  the  landscapes  of 
Gainsborough,  which  is  more  deeply  felt  by  comparing 
them  with  those  of  Reynolds.  The  children  of  Sir 
Joshua  are  indeed  beautiful  creations,  free,  artless,  and 
lovely  ;  but  they  seem  all  to  have  been  nursed  iu  velvet 
laps,  and  fed  with  gulden  spoons.   There  is  a  rustic  grace. 
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an  untamed  wildneas,  about  the  children  of  the  latter, 
which  speak  of  the  country  and  of  neglected  toilets.  They 
are  the  offstpring  of  nature,  running  free  among  woods  as 
wild  as  themselves.  They  are  not  afraid  of  disordering 
their  satins,  and  wetting  their  kid  shoes  :  They  roU  on 
the  green  sward,  burrow  like  rabbits,  and  dabble  in  the 
running  streams  daily.** 

Before  closing  this  volume,  which  we  heartily  recom- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  readers,  and  which  has  made 
us  anxious  for  the  speedy  appearance  of  the  two  which 
are  to  follow,  we  have  a  word  or  two  to  say  of  the  em- 
bellishments. These  are  ten  in  number, — two  on  steel, 
and  eight  on  wood.  This  indicates  a  degree  of  liberality 
on  the  part  of  the  publisher  highly  praiseworthy ;  and 
the  portraits  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  of  William  Ho- 
garth, both  on  steel,  are  themselves  worth  the  price  of 
the  volume.  We  beg,  however,  most  particularly  to  state, 
that  we  would  rather  have  had  one  other  engraving  on 
steel  or  copper,  than  the  whole  eight  which  have  been 
given  on  wood.  We  do  not  know  to  what  perfection  en- 
graving on  wood  may  yet  be  brought,  (it  has  got  into 
considerable  favour  alrndy ;)  but  we  are  dear  that  it  in 
no  one  instance  does  justice  to  the  originaL  lliere  is  a 
soft  indistinctness  about  it  which  we  cannot  abide,  and 
the  disagreeable  effect  of  which  any  one  will  perceive  by 
looking  at  the  portrait  of  Thomas  Gainsborough  in  the 
volume  before  us.  Hie  best  woodcut  is  lxtm&  one  of 
Hogarth's  works ;  but  we  must  say,  that  considering  the 
subject,  which  is  «  Hie  Harlot's  Progress,  scene  second," 
it  was  bad  taste  to  give  it  a  place  in  the  book  at  all.  We 
do  not  see  what  it  has  to  do  with  the  Famibf  Library. 
Wilson's  "  Morning,"— Reynolds's  *'  Shepherd  Boy,"— 
and  Gainsborough's  **  Cottage  Girl,"  are  in  better  taste, 
hut  the  execution  is  inferior.  Let  us  not  part  in  the 
least  ill-humour,  however,  for  the  Famibf  Ltbrcay  is  very 
ably  conducted,  and  aU  the  works  which  luve  appeared 
in  it  have  been  worthy  of  commendation,  though  to  our 
taste  the  present  is  the  best. 


A  ConeUe  System  ofMechanicM,  in  Theory  and  Practice ; 
with  Original  and  Practical  Remarks,  Ruke,  Expert- 
menu.  Tables,  and  Calculations,  for  the  use  of  Practi- 
cal Men.  By  James  Hay,  Land  Surveyor.  £dinburgh. 
Oliver  ft  Boyd.     1829. 

We  have  frequently  been  led  to  observe,  with  regret, 
that  in  almost  all  the  ordinary  books  intended  for  the  use 
of  practical  mechanics,  the  rides  are  merely  given,  with- 
out any  investigation  of  the  principles  upon  which  they 
■re  grounded,  or  the  methods  by  which  they  are  deduced 
from  these  principles.  The  chief  reason  for  this  is,  no 
doubt,  the  very  imperfect  education  of  the  lower  dasses. 
Adam  Smith  has  very  justly  observed,  that  "  if,  instead 
of  a  little  smattering  of  Latin  which  the  children  of  the 
common  people  are  sometimes  tanght  at  school,  and  which 
can  scarce  ever  be  of  any  uae  to  thmn,  they  were  instructed 
in  the  dementary  parts  of  geometry  and  mechanics,  the 
literary  education  of  tills  rank  of  people  would  perhaps 
be  as  complete  as  it  can  be.  There  is  scarce  a  common 
trade  which  does  not  afford  some  opportunity  of  applying 
to  it  the  principles  of  geometry  and  mechanics,  and  which 
would  not,  therefore,  gradually  exercise  and  improve  the 
common  people  in  those  principles, — ^the  necessary  intro- 
duction to  the  most  sublime,  as  wdl  as  to  the  most  use- 
ful, sciences."  If  our  mechanics  were  educated  to  use  the 
powers  of  their  minds  freely — to  investigate,  by  their  own 
industry,  all  the  principles  they  want — ^to  consider  no- 
thing as  a  useful  acquisition  but  in  consequence  of  such 
investigation — ^we  are  convinced  that  this  knowledge 
would  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  them,  not  merdy  in  a 
mechanical,  but  in  a  moroi^  point  of  view. 

The  great  excellence  of  Mr  Hay's  work  oondsts  in  his 
having  combined  theory  with  practice,  by  selecting  from 
more  voluminous  and  expensive  works  the  most  useful 
practical  rules ;  in  having  given  simple  but  rigorous  do- 
mons  tntiont  ci  tlttN  mles,  and  aooompanied  them  with 


numerous  and  appropriate  exam^ca.  He  baa,  moreover, 
followed  these  up  by  copious  original  and  appodte  **  re- 
marks," which  cannot  fidl  to  prove  highly  interestiog,  as 
wdl  as  useful,  to  the  practical  mechanic.  We  have  loaf 
conddered  such  a  work  as  the  present  a  great  derideratuiii» 
and  are  therefore  happy  in  having  it  in  our  power  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  able  manner  in  which  Mr  Hay  has  sup- 
plied it.  He  is  evidently  perfectly  acquainted  with  his  sub- 
ject, and  has  certainly  rendered  It  as  simple  as  the  nature  of 
a  strictly  sdentific  woik  would  admit ;  most  of  the  "  d^- 
monstrations  requiring  only  a  knowledge  of  the  mlea  of 
proportion,  and  none  more  than  a  dight  acquiremoit  Sa 
geometry  or  simple  equations." 


The  Doom  of  Dertnzie.  A  Poem.  By  the  late  TImiiiim 
Furlong.  London.  Joseph  Robins.  1889. 
Wk  have  been  adced  to  give  a  candid  opinion  of  this 
posthumous  production,  which  Is  from  the  pen  of  an 
amiable  man,  who  died,  in  Dublin,  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-three.  We  fed  the  whole  force  of  Johnaoa*a  ad- 
vice, 

**  To  wit,  reviving  f^rom  its  author's  dusty 
Be  kind,  ye  judges,  or  at  least  be  just ;" 

and  we  shall,  therefore,  content  oursdves  with  saying, 
that  we  do  not  think  Mr  Furlong,  had  he  lived,  would 
ever  have  risen  to  the  rank  of  a  great  poet.  There  are 
some  pleadng,  and  perhaps  even  powerful,  ^wsssgis  in  the 
«  Doom  of  Derenzie ;"  but,  on  the  whole,  the  diction  is 
too  prosaic,  and  the  story  too  feebly  brought  out,  to  secure 
popularity.  Such  passages  as  the  following  are  little  cal- 
culated to  suit  the  present  taste  of  the  literary  worid : 

«  She,  at  times. 
Did  tdk  of  sleepless  nights  and  days  of  drowrincai^ 
Of  headache,  spasms^  and  other  dight  infirmitia^ 
Or  red  or  imaglned--such  as  haunt 
The  waking  dreams  of  maidens." 

There  are,  of  course,  many  pasnges  of  a  fiff  aupetior 
kind ;  but,  in  giving  an  opinion  upon  a  poem.  It  Is  not 
individual  exoellendes — ^unless  they  be  bursts  of  real  ge- 
nius—but the  general  tone  and  spirit  of  the  whols^  that 
must  be  conddered.  The  following  extract  is  of  the  moot 
favourable  kind  we  can  sdeet : 

**  And  thus,  through  life's  gay  dawn  they  wenl^ 

Lovdy,  and  loved,  and  innocent, 

And  1^1  each  mom,  that  came  and  paas'd^ 

To  them  seem'd  fidrer  than  the  kst ; 

For  they  were  happy,  and  they  fdt 

Pleased  with  the  world  in  which  they  dwdt. 

Still,  with  his  blooming  onc^  the  boy 

Piay'd  round  her  m^er's  plain  aliode ; 
Or  took  his  snnnv  walks  of  joy 

Through  the  wild  wood,  or  o'er  the  read: 
And  many  an  aged  roan  tliat  poas'd 

Gazed  on  the  little  tenants  tliere ; 

And,  as  he  went,  pour'd  forth  a  prayvy 
Wishhw  that  &voiu4ng  Heaven  at  last 

WouM  jdn  the  beauteous  pair. 
Oh !  love,  so  rimple  and  so  bright^ 
Hath  such  a  charm  to  cheer  the  sichty 
That  even  a  cherub^  throned  in  U|h^ 
Might  let  one  glance  of  kindness  n]|«» 

One  calm,  kind  glance^  fhmi  censure  firee   ■ 

And  say,  as  such  he  chanced  to  oee^ 
That  the  earth's  weak  ones  had  not  ill 

Lost  thdr  primevd  purity." 

This  is  very  pretty  and  Moore-lsh,but  the  poetical  readsr 
will  perodve,  that  even  this  carefully  sdected  extract 
wants  the  true  merit  of  vigorous  originality;  and  this 
want  is  still  more  apparent  throughout  the  vdnme. 


History  of  the  most  Remarkable  Qm^racies  connected 
with  European  History,  during  the  15th,  16th,  and  \7th 
Centuries.  By  John  Parker  Lawaon,  M.  A.  Being 
Volumes  XLIIL  and  XLIV.  of  Constable's  Miscel- 
hmy.  Edinburgh.  1829. 
Wbrx  we  inclined  to  enter  in  detail  upon  the  general 

question,  It  would  be  msj  to  diow,  that  w  havs  food 
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grounds  for  eomplimentiiif  the  author  of  this  work  on 
kit  skill  in  sdecting  a  saljsct  likely-  to  be  at  onoe  in^ 
■trartiTe  and  popular.  But  we  prefer  faring  oar  readers 
IB  abstxmet  of  its  eontents ;  an  undertaking  more  likely  to 
iind  &ToaT  in  their  ejrei^  than  the  suocessful  management 
«f  the  most  ingenious  argument  we  oould  lay  before 
them. 

Hiese  histories  arc  partly  original,  and  partly  reprints 
of  narraiiTes  which  are  already  before  the  public,  al- 
fiisagh,  perhaps,  not  so  generally  known  as  the  interest 
attaching  to  them  would  hare  led  one  to  expect.  By  fiur 
the  moat  Interesting  of  the  whole,  when  Judged  by  their 
own  intrinsic  merit,  are  "  the  Conspiracy  of  the  Spaniards 
against  Venice  in  1618,**  a  translation  from  the  FVench 
of  the  Ahbi  de  St  Real ;  and  "  the  Conspiracy  of  John 
Lewb  Ficseo  against  Genoa  in  1547,**  transhUed  from 
Ae  erigiiial  Memoir  of  the  Cardinal  de  Rets.  These 
narrstiyea  are  eharactorized,  in  a  high  degree,  by  the  su- 
periority oTsr  modem  hlsUnrics,  which  the  better  works 
of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  derived  from  the  drcum- 
itanee  of  their  being  composed  by  practical  and  experien- 
ced statesuaen.  Some  histories  of  the  ISth  century  are 
written  In  better  taste,  or  In  a  fr'eer  spirit;  some  are 
more  hitensriy  doqnent,  and  hare  occasional  glimpses  of 
a  deeper-Insight  into  human  nature ;  but  being,  for  the 
most  part,  tlie  productions  of  reduse  sdiolan,  they  want 
that  intimate  knowledge  of  political  businees,  those  oom- 
prdienslTe  Tiewa,  and  complete  mattery  of  their  subject, 
wlkich  wo  find  in  the  writings  of  their  predeceeion. 

These,  howenrer,  aa  well  as  "  the  Intriguee  of  Don 
Carlos  against  his  &ther,  Philip  the  II.  of  Spain,"  and 
the  intensely  intererting  story  of  "  the  Rise  and  Fall  of 
MissnieHo,  ilslierman,  of  Naples,**  we  pass  over,  in  order 
to  IcuYc  oiuselvss  more  space  for  tlioae  conspiracies  which 
are  a  portion  of  our  own  history.  Indeed,  the  story  of 
Don  Carlos  is,  in  some  shape  or  another,  already  fkmiliar 
to  moot  readers.  Of  the  conspiracy  against  Venice,  Ot- 
way>  Tragedy  has  diAioed  a  general,  though  not  very 
aeenrate,  notion.  And  the  story  of  Masanlello  has  been 
handled  In  Lady  Morgan's  romance,  called  **  A  Liib  of 


with 


The  first,  then,  of  our  own  oonspiradeB,  Is  entitled, 
**  The  Aasasshmtion  of  James  I.*'  We  are  incUned  to 
look  upon  It  as  the  most  successful  of  Mr  Lawson*e  ori- 
ginal  histories.  He  has  given  a  more  detailed  and  con- 
nected aeeoont  of  that  event,  than  ihe  public  at  large  pre. 
'rionsly  possessed.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  snl^ect  is 
a  happier  one  tlian  any  of  the  others  he  has  sdected  ;  the 
an  more  prominent  and  vigorous— the  interest 

»ndensed,  virid,  and  dramatic.     James  I.  of 

a  nsan  of  resolute  and  persevering  character, 
and  imagination  of  a  high  order,  received  his 

in  England,  where  arts  and  civil  policy  had 
much  greater  progress  tlian  in  his  native  country ; 
and  returned  to  wield  a  scarce  regarded  sceptre,  over  a 
people  In  a  state  of  anarchy.  He  returned  with  wrongs 
to  avenge,  and  with  the  ardent  desire  of  a  higli-minded 
yonnf  man,  to  conamunlcate  to  his  countrymen  the  high- 
er rivHlsttlon  with  which  he  had  been  Imbued.  His 
wiwnies^  those  of  his  own  houseluAd,  had  hdd  the  reins 
of  goverBBMut  so  long,  that,  on  the  one  hand,  they  had 
seeored  many  attached  adherents,  and,  on  the  other,  the 
people's  feeling  of  the  atrocities  by  which  they  had  aequi- 
red  power,  had  been  chilled  by  the  lapss  at  time.  Their 
punishment,  therefore,  was  resented  by  their  friends ;  and 
the  Inconsiderate  seal  with  which  James  pushsd  his  re- 
forms, irritating  the  nation,  gave  the  malecontents  a  han- 
dle for  repifsenting  him  as  a  self-willed  tyrant.  At  the 
head  of  his  enemies  was  Sir  Robert  Grahame,  a  man  dis- 
tinguished by  indomitable  resolution,  renatility  of  ro- 
source,  extensive  aci|uirements,  and  recklessness  of  pur- 
pose. This  man,  after  engaging  In  a  variety  of  plots,  at 
last  renounced  his  allegiance  to  James,  and  retired  to  the 
Highlanda.     He  Induced,  while  there,  several  Influential 

to  join  In  Us  MheoMa;  mum  he  lurad  by  ad- 


dressing himself  to  their  ambition ;  others^  by  mlsrspro- 
senting  James's  character  and  porposes. 

It  was  in  the  end  of  the  year  1436  that  the  King  re- 
moved with  his  court  to  Perth,  to  hold  his  Christmas- 
He  was  aware,  in  some  degree,  of  Grahame's  machina- 
tions. There  were  old  prophecies  in  drcnlation,  which 
spoke  of  a  king's  death  that  year.  Portents  had  been  seen 
in  heaven  and  on  earth.  An  old  Highlandwoman  had 
thrown  herself  In  James's  way,  as  he  was  about  to  cross 
the  water  of  Leith,  and  predicted  his  ruin,  if  he  proceeded 
on  his  Journey.  Hiese  combined  circumstances  seem  oc- 
casionally to  have  weighed  on  the  King's  mind ;  but,  no- 
vertheless,  the  rovels  wero  kept  up  with  spirit  till  near 
the  end  of  February.  On  the  night  of  the  2l8t  or  2SM 
of  that  month,  Grahame,  with  a  body  of  three  hundred 
Highlanders,  possessed  himself  of  the  palace,  after  the 
domestics  had  retired  to  rest.  The  bolt  on  tiie  door  of 
the  king's  chamlier  had  previously  been  removed  by  a 
confederate ;  so  the  traitors  found  no  impediment  in  their 
way.  In  vain  Catherine  Douglas  thrust  her  arm  into 
the  place  of  the  bolt;  In  vain  the  queen  and  her  ladlea 
threw  themselvea  between  their  monarch  and  his  mur- 
derers: the  assassins  pressed  onward,  and  having  dis- 
covered his  lurking  place,  first  Grahame,  and  then  tho 
two  HaUs,  stabbed  him  repeatedly  with  their  daggers* 
The  attendants  of  the  king  were  at  length  aroused,  but 
too  late ;  for  the  assassins  escaped,  fiivoured  by  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night. 

This  atrocious  deed  opened  the  eyes  of  the  nation  to  the 
true  character  of  their  sovereign  and  his  enemies.  The 
murderers  found  none  to  shelter  them.  Some  died  peni- 
tent, some  cowardly;  Gnhame  alone,  the  master-spirit  of 
the  plot,  died  as  he  had  lived.  Finding  every  suliterfuge 
and  evasion  vain,  he  bade  defiance  to  his  judges ;  and 
amid  tortures  to  which  human  natun  has  rarely  been 
subjected,  he  continued  to  overwhelm  his  executioners 
and  the  bystanders  with  taunts  and  mockeries. 

Wero  we  disposed  to  cavil,  we  might  say,  that  the  next 
historiette,  **  The  Death  of  James  III."  is  deficient  in 
unity,  as  containing  the  history  of  two  distinct  underta- 
kings; and  that,  seeing  the  king  fell  in  open  battle,  fairly 
stricken,  the  latter  of  these  scarcely  corresponds  to  the 
idea  we  have  been  accustomed  to  attach  to  the  word  oon- 
tpiracy.  But  this  would  be  very  small  work.  If  the 
death  of  James  III.  should  prove  less  interesting  than 
that  of  his  grandfather,  we  can  only  attribute  it  to  tho 
languor  resulting  from  the  length  of  time  in  which  the 
events  aro  thinly  sown,  and  to  the  less  striking  character 
of  the  former.  We  almost  fear  that  the  private  charac- 
ter  of  James  III.  has  scarcely  had  Justice  done  to  it  in 
history.  That  he  was  timid  to  an  unwarrantable  degree 
is  erident  from  his  behaviour  in  his  last  latal  field,  and 
from  the  extremes  to  which  he  allowed  himself  to  be  in- 
stigated against  his  brothers.  In  other  respects,  histo- 
rians have  ropresented  him  as  a  prince  of  low  tastes  and 
degraded  habits.  They  stigmatize  his  associatco  as  a  sort 
of  low  mechanics ;  but  when  we  call  to  remembrance  tho 
prejudices  of  the  age,  it  is  evident  that  this  term  may 
have  been  applied  slightingly  to  men  of  gentle,  though 
not  of  noUe  birth,  and  distinguished  (when  compared 
with  their  contemporaries)  in  the  fine  arts.  Habitual 
conversation  with  such  men  we  do  not  incline  to  hold  a 
proof  of  a  low  mind,  moro  than  habitual  convenation 
with  the  chivalrous,  but  rather  illiterate  and  turbulent 
barons.  It  is  true,  that  Cochrane  is  reported  to  have 
borne  his  advancement  with  a  bad  grace;  but  even  forget- 
ting for  a  moment  that  this  is  the  story  of  his  enemies^ 
that  his  bearing  may  have  been  nothing  moro  than  tho 
generous,  though  imprudent  defiance,  with  which  a  higk 
mind  met  the  contumely  of  the  old  nobility, — forgetting 
all  this,  and  reoeiring  the  current  tradition  for  correet, 
his  misconduct  proves  nothing  against  the  rest  of  James'a 
assodatee.  We  aro  the  more  inclined  to  take  a  lenient 
view  of  this  mooarch'a  character,  fkom  the  architectural, 
taste  displayed  In  the  buildings  raised  under  his  au^jpices 
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.^from  the  deTotod  attachment  shown  towards  him  by^he 
hurghs,  notwithstanding  his  reserred  manners, — from  his 
continued  patronage  of  the  enterprising  mariner,  Wood, 
,  and  from  the  large  body  of  the  nobles  who  continued 
fidthfiil  to  him.  We  incline  to  looic  upon  him  as  origi- 
nally a  man  of  gentle  and  amiable  dispositions,  but  un- 
fortunately placed  in  a  sphere  wliich  required  greatw  re- 
solution and  activity  than  he  posseased. 

Haying  indulged  in  this  episodical  dissertation,  we 
are  precluded  the  possibility  of  entering  into  the  story  of 
James,  for  which  we  refer  our  readers  to  BIr  Law8on*s 
Tery  distinct  narrative.  Before  quining  the  sulgect,  we 
Inay  remark,  that  the  interview  between  Sir  Andrew 
Wood  and  the  young  prince,  after  his  father's  death,  is, 
to  our  taste,  one  of  the  most  affecting  passages  in  history. 
The  boy's  tesrs,  showing  at  once  the  Idndness  of^  his  na- 
ture^ and  the  helplessness  of  his  age,  which  had  enaUed  the 
Insurgents  to  make  an  instrument  of  liim,  and  the  honest, 
reckless  answers  of  the  loyal  veteran,  contrast  as  findy  as 
their  figures  and  times  of  life ;  and  when  the  pair  are 
viewed  in  fancy's  eye  as  surrounded  by  the  scowling  crowd 
of  irritated  nobles,  they  form  as  striking  a  picture  as  can 
well  be  conceived. 

Hitherto  Mr  Lawson  has  been  walking  over  plain 
ground.  In  the  early  periods  of  a  nation's  history,  it  is 
the  mere  human  interest  that  attracts;  their  feuds  and  fac- 
tions are  long  dead ;  we  take  no  share  in  them.  But 
when  we  come  to  the  times  of  the  Reformation,  when  the 
war  of  opinion,  which  is  still  waging,  commenced,  every 
man  immediatdy  ranks  himself  under  the  banners  of  his 
party,  and  believes  or  disbelieves,  likes  or  dislikes,  accord- 
ing as  his  sympathies  or  antipathies  direct.  It  is  tlie 
most  perfect  farce,  in  such  a  state  of  aflbirs,  for  any  man 
to  pretend  to  impartiality.  "  Tell  me  what  you  are,  and 
aay'what  you  think  openly  and  honestly;  I  shall  know 
how  to  m^e  allowance  for  the  bias  of  peculiar  opinions." 
But  when  a  man,  whose  every  notion  is  tinged  by  his 
foelings,  pretends  to  speak  uninfluenced  by  them,  he  de- 
prives us  unfairly  of  the  only  standard  by  which  we  can 
estimate  his  unavoidable  mistakes.  It  is  on  tills  account 
thiu  we  prefer  Mr  Lawson's  open  and  avowed  partisan- 
ship to  all  mealy-mouthed  pretences  to  independence.  His 
peculiar  views  have  led  him,  in  his  history  of  the  Growrie 
Coni^irmcy,  to  get  up  a  new  theory  of  that  mysterious 
event.  As  many  of  the  documents  upon  which  he  pro- 
ceeds are  not  at  present  l>efore  us,  we  shall  defer  entering 
into  the  controversy  until  the  third  Uvrauon  of  Mr  Pit- 
calm's  Criminal  Trials,  to  which  he  refers  us,  appears. 

Mr  Lawson's  devotion  to  his  own  sect,  however,  rather 
goes  beyond  the  pretty  ample  limits  we  have  allowed. 
He  calls  the  age  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  the  age  of 
**  turbulence,  crime,  and  sedition ;"  forgetting  that  these 
had  prevuled  in  the  country  for  centuries,  and  only  strike 
us  more  at  that  period,  because  the  new  light  which  had 
been  introduced  showed,  for  the  first  time,  their  deform- 
ity. He  represents  the  Presbyterians  as  almost  without 
exception  turbulent  or  hypocritical,  vulgar  or  ambitious ; 
and  we  are  not  quite  sure  that  he  admits  any  change  to 
have  taken  place  in  their  character  down  to  the  present 
day.  He  affects,  In  defiance  of  all  history,  to  call  the 
F^resbyterian  Church  of  Scotland  ^  the  newly  erectit  so- 
detie  of  ministers  calUt  the  Preebyterie  ;**  when  he  must 
know,  that  the  form  of  church  government  by  Presby- 
teries was  older  in  Scotland,  by  many  a  good  year,  than 
the  Episcopalian ;  that  the  latter  has  only,  at  two  brief 
and  distant  intervals,  t>een  supported  by  the  government, 
and  never  recognised  by  the  nation.  Will  Mr  Lawson  af- 
firm that  the  misconduct  of  a  few  wicked  and  designing 
men  can  stain  the  character  of  a  church  to  which,  from  am- 
bitious motives,  they  pretend  to  belong  ?  Will  he  deny  that 
the  Scottish  Church,  though  deeply  imbued  in  its  infancy 
with  the  defects  of  the  age  which  gave  it  bhrth,  has,  like 
a  turbid  and  raii»-«woln  brook,  ran  itsdf  pure  ?  Heaven 
grant  he  may  not,  in  his  QuixoMc  attachment  to  his  own 
eystem,  and  in  his  iaie  aatBuive  pcmial  oftha  history  of 


conspiracies,  be  spirited  on  to  the  hopeless  attODpt  of  ma- 
king some  one  of  his  heroes  his  model !  We  should  lis 
most  loath  to  see  him  depart  on  his  heaven-ward  journey 
from  the  Grassmarlcet  "  with  a  St  Johnstone^s  tippet  sboat 
his  hawse." 

The  rrmaiwing  histories  in  this  work  are,  ''the  Gun. 
powder  Plot,  in  1604,**  too  well  known  to  require  recspi- 
tulation ;  « the  Poplah  Bot  of  1678  ;**  and  the  '<  Rye- 
house  Plot" — ^things  shadowy  and  unaohstantisl  as  lb* 
age  in  which  they  were  conoeivodv  hut  intoestiog  sa  s 
picture  of  the  times. 


Tke  Quarterfy  Retnew.     No.  ZXXXL    Jvsfy  1829. 
London.     John  Murray. 

It  is,  we  brieve,  pretty  gsneraUy  admitted,  thatlf  tbs 
Edinburgh  Review  has  ibphiyed  ooeBsionaily  grsstsr  ge- 
nius, tiie  Qmrterly  has  displayed  asore  uniform  Isleot. 
The  critical  opinions  of  the  latter  (wherever  psnoml 
feeling  was  not  concerned)  have  eoramonly  been  the  man 
correct, — ^those  of  the  former  more  daringly  origioil,  <a- 
fbrced  and  iUustraled  more  hriUianti^.  This,  at  icas^ 
was  tlie  notion  entertained  of  the  respective  menu  «f 
these  works  during  the  incumbenoy  of  Mr  Giffer^  Tbe 
principles  of  the  Quarleriy,  under  his  manageoieBt,  seenir 
ed  to  be  those  of  strict  adherenoe  to  whatever  was  estop 
blished  in  literature  or  in  politics.  The  aooession  of  Ur 
Lockhart  to  the  editorial  office  has  infused  a  new  qiirit 
into  the  Journi^  It  remains  as  aristocratical,  m  ngi^f 
classical,  as  ever ;  but  these  mere  outward  forms  have 
been  animated  by  a  more  daring  and  energetic  mind— by 
a  soul  more  aUve  to  all  the  deUeate  beauties  and  hsnno- 
nies  of  nature.  We  proceed,  however,  to  the  oonteats  of 
the  present  Number. 

Art.  I.  is  a  review  of  Southey's  Collon<u<*  mth^^n- 
gross  and  proapecto  of  society.  The  reviewer  has  csn- 
fined  himself  «udusively  to  the  r«llgh>us  projects  of  w- 
ciety,  and  he  has  treated  this  important  matter  in  aspint 
which  must  rcgoice  his  author's  heart.  The  critic'i  "tyle 
is  full  and  flowing ;  his  sentiments  are  amiable ;  his  re- 
flections  are  varied,  and  often  deeply  conceived,  khoiigli 
sometimes  rather  weak  and  languid.  Not  the  least 
charm,  which  the  article  has  for  as,  is  a  4|aaiBtocss,  mffe 
of  thought  than  ezpiession,  which  breathes  through  Uie 
whole  of  it.  In  the  main  drift  of  the  argument— theje- 
monstration  of  the  utility  and  neoMsity  of  a  church  erta- 
blishment— we  most  heartily  acquiesce,— Art.  ^''  ** 
of  thoee  delightful  articles,  which,  in  old  Umes,  <»^^ 
ted  the  chief  attraction  of  the  Quarterly ;  a  light,  srapAic 
account  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ava—the  go««l**^,J| 
gentleman  and  schohu*. — Art.  III.,  on  the  PlogrMMsawi 
Court  of  King  James,  is  of  a  sImiUff  character.— AjJ*  ^^ 
is  on  Chinese  Drama,  Poetry,  and  R«««*»*-^*  ^ 
cline  to  look  upon  this  article— with  aU  due  ^««f^**  J 
the  superior  judgment  of  the  admirers  of  poUUcsl  <uaq 
sition_as  the  most  important  in  the  present  J"^^ 
Notwithstanding  the  exertions  made  bydipki«nftt>«^  ^ 
chants,  and  priests,  for  hundreds  of  years,  the  "J***'**^. 
die  Celestud  Empire  stiU  ivmains  ^"^^"^^^^^ ^iT^ 
agaust  us.  No  traveUer  has  yet  given  us  sn  id»^ 
any  thhig  more  than  the  mere  outside  of  ^-^^J'^^L-ptt- 
none  has  penetrated  the  secret  of  their  domestic  '"^^ 
ments.  When  we  speak  of  a  Chinese,  we  m«««  ^  ^ 
awkward  and  ungainly  figurcs  which  we  ■*?''  .^i^  jji 
of  our  tea-boxes,  or  on  old  poroelain  jars.  "^^^^  jm. 
the  Qnarteriy  Review,  barred,  Uke  all  othenr  ^^ 
mediate  interooorse,  lies  in  ambush  to  liitfn  w 
songs;  and  the  gush  of  their  melody,  V^^.  u^ 
hhn,  betrays  to  him  tho  secret  throbbinga  of  ^  ^^ 
We  assure  our  readers  that  we  are  not  "P^***''^  f«od 
hyperbolioal  strain.  Thoro  U  grace,  ^'^^^^l^.^eor 
for  thought,  in  Chinese  poetry.  If  they  '^■\^!iid 
word  for  it,  let  them  nad  the  article  which  ^^^^g^ft 
dnse  rsnuuriEs.— Alt.  V.  la  a  kamed  •t^^  .JLti^ 
iriw  wwa  tha  tMmd  i»h«WlinH  pj. 
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viUwc  tbJnk  of  Uttk  inUnst  and  Um  Importance. 

iil  Ihit  we  know  of  the  matter  ia,  that  not  lon^  after  the 

NonoiD  ooaquert  of  England,  the  deeoendanta  of  a  Saxon 
frixm  olituoed  the  Soottiah  thnme ;  that  the  tide  of 

Kanaan  tod  Saxon  immigranta  into  the  country,  which 
hi  jnritadymt  in,  flowed,  firom  that  era,  with  redoubled 
face ;  tbai  the  original  inhabitanta  melted  away  before 
Ik  Beir<4aaiarB^  aa  a  leaa  civiliaed  people  alwaya  muat  be- 
ibre  Me  farther  advaaoed;  that,  in  a  abort  time,  all  the 
Boit  dednhle  land  in  Scotland  waa  in  poaaeaiiion  of  theae 
Aaflo-Norman  intrudera ;  and  that,  from  that  day  to  thia, 
"the  history  of  Scotland  **  meana  the  history  of  their  de- 
Kcodaati. — Art.  VI.  ia  an  able  review  of  that  part  of  Dr 
Geodi's  work  en  female  diaeaaea  which  treata  of  inaa- 
titj.  There  are  some  doctrinea  propounded  on  thia  in- 
ttrad^mljeat  w%ioli  eeemto  na  alike  jnat  and  orlginaL 
->Ait  VII.,  an  the  political  and  moral  state  of  Portugal, 
lad  Art  IX.,  on  the  condition  of  the  Engliah  peaaantry, 
m  Mijs  af  grmt  talent,  and  require  a  mopa  lengthened 
'beamio  than  we  can  afovd  to  gire  them— —Art.  VIII. 
hanvieir  ef  Sir  Rufaoe  Donkin'a  book  on  that  intcr- 
niiaUe^oBBtion,  "  The  coorae  and  probable  termination 
•rtlMKiier?**  The  galknt  knighl'e  theory  ia  ahowu  up 
•Ml  gnat  fididty  of  humour,  and»  at  tlM  eame  time,  ina 
ttictiy  centlenanly 


Tkt  Frenck  Librarian,  or  Literary  Guid^ ;  pointing  out 
&t  but  foorh  of  the  principal  writers  of  France,  in 
mry  brmeh  of  Literature ;  with  Criticisms,  Personal 
Aaecdota,  and  BtbUographical  Notices,  preceded  hy  a 
SkdA  of  the  progress  c/*  French  Literature.  By  L. 
T.  VaitooiUac  London.  Treuttd,  Wurtz,  Treuttel, 
JOB.  h  Eichter.     1829. 

Tan  wwli,  m  Ihr  m  it  gees,  ia  upon  a  Judloiona  plan, 
«d  nay  ha  eonaoHed  with  advantage.  The  author'a  ob- 
j«thai  keen  to  fumiah  a  Uat  of  the  beat  weriu  written 
b  Freaeh,  in  every  department  of  Literature,  auljoining 
^«eh  work  a  teatimonial  in  Ita  &v«Hir,  and  a  abort  ac- 
mat  of  its  character,  either  by  an  English  or  French 
^'Hic  Moeh  labour  mnat,  of  course,  have  l»een  requisite 
to  weoiDpllsh  thia  tnak,  and  it  waa  not  likely  that  the 
^  editioD  aheuld  be  altogether  perfect  and  aatiafactory 
toeroy  dais  of  readers.  Though  the  author  haa  limit- 
^Unaelf  to  books  of  merit,  and  haa  thua,  of  courae, 
b«s|bi  hit  labour  into  narrower  bounda,  it  wUl  be  at  once 
f^^eored  that  lie  mnat  have  omitted  aaany  which  are  de- 
*^  ^  a  phne,  when  It  ia  atated,  that  in  the  whole 
^u»  he  hm  made  mention  of  only  about  aix  hundred 
Fnodi  aothoVB,  and  nine  hundred  worka.  Still  thia  liat 
^c^xdcs  a  great  nnmber  of  atandard  FVaneh  praduotiona; 
**4  though  we  do  not,  in  every  inatance,  acknowledge 
^  wdght  of  the  authorltiea  he  bringa  fiMrward  in  their 
^Mr,  we  are  certainly  of  opinion,  that,  all  things  conai- 
^  this  **  Literary  Guide"  is  well  executed,  and  that 
%  vho  are  forming  a  French  library,  virould  do  well  to 
^  late  It  We  ahaU  be  gfaui  to  eee  Monaieur  Ven- 
hoUhe  paUishing  a  second  edition,  with  additions ;  and 
^^t^h  the  hint  he  haa  given  oaight  be  very  properly 
"^*"^*«l  «p  by  shnllar  woito,  iUustrative  of  the  Utara- 
^  Wth  of  oar  own  country  and  of  other  Continental 


^  flUtory  of  tfte  Siege  of  Londonderry  and  Defhnee  of 
^^oihBen  in  1688  and  1689.  By  the  Rev.  John 
('nOutm,  M.  A.,  Rector  of  Tamlachtard,  in  the  Diooeae 
«fDernr.   Second  Edition.    DubltaL    WiHiam  Curry. 

1829. 

I'hu  is  a  well-written  work,  and  details  an  intereattng 
•f**^  in  the  History  of  Ireland.  It  poaaeaaes,  however, 
^  local  than  general  interest,  and  we  content  ourselves 
*<ft  noonunending  it  to  those  on  this  side  of  the  Channel 
*^  laay  ha  eorious  in  these  mattora.  Jo  Irelmd  it  will 
*^*  *  M«  gnend  ciraiRMoiL 


Th0  ExtraUor  s  or,  Umioermd 
Science,  and  the  Arts.  VoL  II.' March  to'july.  1889. 
London.    J.  Ware. 

Wx  noticed  the  first  volume  of  this  work  with  appro- 
bation, and  we  see  no  cause  to  change  our  opinion  of  the 
second.  All  our  numerous  Reviews,  Magazines,  and 
Journals,  have  been  laid  under  contribution ;  and,  as  a 
good  judgment  has  dictated  the  selection  of  articles  from 
them,  (though  we  my  it  who  should  not  say  it,  seeing 
that  there  is  a  fair  proportion  from  our  own  pages,)  the 
work  ought  to  be  as  popular  as  it  certainly  is  entertain- 
ing and  valuable.  We  shall  be  glad  to  see  «  The  Ex- 
tractor** continued  through  a  long  series  of  volumes ;  for 
it  is  a  compliment  which  the  present  state  of  the  periodi- 
cal press  of  this  country  deserves,  and  it  presents  the 
reader,  at  a  very  moderate  cost,  with  aU  that  is  moat  in- 
tcrsatliig  from  a  great  variety  of  able  publicationa. 


Retrospections;  a  SMMer^e  Story.     DuUhi.     Wtthn 
Curry.     1889> 

This  ia  an  amiable  little  volume,  evidently  writteii 
by  a  religious  lady,  who  thinks  that  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics have  very  little  chance  of  salvation,  and  consequently^ 
publishes  small  books,  under  the  agreeable  guise  of  talea» 
in  the  hopes  of  converting  them  to  the  reformed  ikith. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 


CBAPTBR8  ON  EDUCATION. 

ByDerwud  Conway,  AuOwrof'*^  SMary  Walhs  through 
Many  Lands,"  "  Personal  Narrative  of  a  Jourm^ 
throng  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmarhi*  ffc 

CBAFTEa  I. 

Worhs  upon  Education, 

It  is  a  remarkable  fart,  that  although  the  whole  wotid 
is  agreed  upon  the  important  influence  which  education 
exercises  upon  the  happiness  of  mankind,  there  should, 
notwithstanding,  be  no  work  extant,  in  which  the  sub- 
ject is  fully  and  thoroughly  investigated, — ^no  treatise^  of 
ao  approved  a  reputation,  that  if  a  difiierence  in  opinion 
should  arise  with  respect  to  the  expression,  **  a  good  edu- 
cation,**— a  form  of  words  in  every  body's  month, — ^It 
might  be  possible  to  refer  to  some  audiority  t^  Ught  upon 
the  subject 

I  believe  there  is  no  science.  If  I  may  be  permitted  to 
use  that  term,  in  which  so  little  progress  has  been  made, 
as  in  education ;  nor  any  thing,  indeed,  about  the  import- 
ance of  which  the  world  Is  agreed,  so  little  understood. 
There  are  no  acknowledged  first  principles.  Every  on^ 
admits  the  propriety  of  giving  to  a  child  a  good  educa- 
tion, and  every  one  acts  upon  this  admission  to  the  best 
of  his  ability ;  but  to  enter  upon  the  taak,  is  like  enter- 
ing  upon  a  wide  heath,  across  which  there  are  many 
paths,  but  no  finger-posts.  Education  difi^  in  one 
most  essential  particular  from  most  other  things  which 
Influence  man*s  happiness :  The  difficulty  lies,  not  In 
merely  practising  principles  which  are  universally  ad- 
mitted, but  In  ascertaining  the  principle  that  is  to  be  act- 
ed upon. 

That  we  possess  no  standard  work  upon  education,  la 
certain ;  and  I  think  it  may  be  added,  not  one  deserving 
of  a  higher  reputation  than  it  enjoys.  Treatises  upon  this 
subject  have  hitherto  been  left  In  the  hands  of  the  ladies; 
and  of  theae  we  have,  indeed,  many ;  but  there  seems  to 
be  no  good  reason  why  this  branch  of  philosophy, — the 
most  profound  that  can  be  subjected  to  the  investigation 
of  the  human  facultiea,  because  requiring  the  deepest 
knowledge  of  the  human  mind, — should  be  quietly  realgn- 
ed  to  the  powers  of  that  sex,  which,  It  Is  generally  thoof^' 
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tan  boMt  with  leas  Justice  of  its  own  philotophj,  than  of 
its  power  of  vanquishing  tliat  virtue  in  others. 

It  is  evidently  impossible,  within  magazine  limits,  to 
■upply  the  desideratum  in  the  scienoe  of  education ;  I  do 
think,  however,  that  he  who  should  present  to  the  world 
a  work,  in  which  principles  so  just  and  intelligible  were 
laid  down,  that  if  applied  in  practice,  the  errors  now 
abounding  in  education  might  be  avoided,  would  leave 
behind  him  a  prouder  and  a  worthier  legacy,  than  was 
ever  yet  bequeathed  by  the  pen  of  the  scholar,  or  the 
sword  of  the  conqueror. 

I  proceed  with  my  short,  and,  I  trust,  intelligible  ex- 
position. 

CHAPraa  II.  * 

There  are  two  great  prindplee  in  Education, 

It  is  quite  indisputable,  that  the  end  and  aim  of  all 
education  ought  to  be,  to  improve,  to  the  greatest  poeMe 
extent,  in  everg  mind  subjeetid  to  its  operation,  the  faenl- 
ties  which  nature  has  implanted.  Nature  always  does 
something ;  and  it  is  the  business  of  education  to  carry 
on  her  design.  But  in  no  system  of  education  with 
which  I  am  acquainted,  is  nature  looked  to  as  the  guide : 
a  design  is  formed  independent  of  her.  Now,  if  I  am 
right  in  tiie  position  laid  down,  every  plan  of  education 
In  whidi  nature  is  not  consulted,  must  be  imperfect;  and 
the  rational  object  of  enquiry,  therefore,  is,  Bg  what  laws 
of  nature  shaU  we  be  governed  in  the  tredning  of  the  hMman 
mind  9 

There  seem  to  be  two  great  principles  upon  which  all 
education  must  proceed,  in  order  that  it  may  produce  its 
greatest  results :  the  one,  that  it  must  be  in  accordance 
with  the  invariabk  order  which  nature  has  established  in 
the  progressive  devebpement  of  the  human  faculties  i  the 
other,  that  it  must  not  run  counter  to,  but  be  in  agreement 
with  nature,  in  the  varied  distribution  of  her  endowments. 
The  first  of  these  principles  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
system  inculcated  by  a  certain  modem  feoiale  oligarchy; 
the  second  principle  is  opposed  to  all  systems  of  education 
whatever.     I  proceed  to  speak  of  the  first. 

CHAPna  III. 

The  falBgofbeing  wiser  than  Nature,  Female  PhXlosophers, 

A  cLSvn  writer  has  said, "  Poets  live  in  an  ideal  world 
of  their  own,  and  it  would  be  as  well  if  they  were  con- 
fined to  itJl  Some  such  saying  might  be  spoken  of  the 
fair  sex, — only  substituting  the  word  real  for  ideal, — and 
adding,  that  although  it  might  be  well  to  confine  them 
within  their  own  world,  yet  so  delightful  a  world  it  is, 
that  others  would  fain  share  it  with  them.  I  trust  the 
gallantry  of  this  tonnncre  may  be  thought  a  sufficient  ex^ 
jtenuation  of  the  rudeness  which  there  doubtless  is,  in  de- 
nying to  the  fair  sex  the  palm  in  philosophy. 

It  seems  to  me,  that  the  first  principle  to  be  attended 
to  in  education,  viz.  to  follow  the  order  which  nature  has 
established  in  the  developement  of  the  human  faculties, 
b  directly  at  variance  with  that  system  which  has  of  late 
years  been  recommended  by  a  conclave  of  well-meaning 
individuals,  at  the  new  and  rational  system ;  for  what  is 
the  order  which  nature  invariably  follows  in  the  develope- 

.  ment  of  the  human  fiusulties  ?  It  is,  that  among  all  the 
mental  powers.  Judgment  is  the  last  to  ripen.  TIUs  fact, 
however,  is  either  unknown  to  the  disciples  of  the  new 
school,  or  despised  by  them ;  for  the  books  which  are 
now  recommended  to  be  put  the  earliest  into  the  hands 
of  children,  are  addressed  almost  exclusively  to  the  Judg- 
ment, and  little^  if  at  all,  to  the  imaginative  faculty ;  but 
if  it  be  true,  that  at  an  age  when  imagination  is  capable 
of  being  imprsssed,  Judgment  is  incapable  of  being  direct> 
ed,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  to  attempt  to  instruct  the 

.  latter,  while  the  former  is  permitted  to  lie  uncultivated, 
is  labooriog  to  do  that  which  cannot  be  done,  aad  at  the 
aaiM  time  i^glecting  to  do  that  which  might  b«  done.  It 


is  impossible  greatly  to  err  in  education,  if  an  attoitlfi 
eye  be  kept  upon  the  operations  of  nature ;  and  h  ii 
equally  impossible  to  do  otherwise  than  err,  if  we  sabiti- 
tute,  for  her  wise  and  unvarying  laws,  sjrstems,  the  toe- 
cess  of  which  depends  upon  a  presnnked  want  of  wisdom 
in  nature.  The  fi^ulties  of  the  human  mind  are,  dovbt- 
less,  matured  in  the  best  possible  order:  tliat  facility 
which  is  the  first  capable  of  being  impressed,  ooglit  to  1m 
addressed  the  fint ;  to  act  otherwise,  is  to  act  dtber  if- 
norantly  or  presumptuously. 

CHArmlV. 

The  Wisdom  of  Nature  conmeuoue  in  the  Devdopmei 

qfthe  Faculties^ 

It  is  undenlaUe,  that  the  spades  of  reading  wUdb  ii 
addressed  to  the  Judgoacnt,  is,  generally  speaking,  1m st* 
tractive  than  that  which  addresses  the  imagination.  From 
this,  there  seems  an  evident  design  in  first  maturing  tin 
imaginative  faculty ;  for,  were  It  otherwise, — ^wcre  judf- 
ment  to  take  precedence  of  imagination,  tlie  mind  of  • 
child  would  be  repelled  from  reading,  rather  than  sttnct- 
ed  to  it ;  and  in  thus  elucidating  tha  beauty  of  that  d«- 
sign,  which,  if  respected  in  the  training  of  the  mind,  will 
infollibly  lead  to  results  so  great,  I  am  at  the  seme  tinM 
exposing  the  absurdity,  I  dare  almost  say  the  impiety,  of 
that  system,  which  would  entirely  oountcnct  the  intui- 
tions of  nature.  But  more  than  this, — a  gnat  moral  ad 
is  designed  by  nature  to  be  accomplished,  in  early  nutu- 
ring  the  imaginative  fiumlty ;  and  it  Is  hideed  a  muers- 
ble  degree  of  ignorance  that  lias  attempted  tofrnstnti 
this  wise  intention.  There  is  no  truth  in  moral  §eicnc« 
better  established  than  this,  that  the  cultivation  of  tht 
imaginative  ftculty,  and  the  progress  of  a  certain  kind  of 
moral  excellence,  go  hand  in  hand^— that  Idnd  of  moral 
excellence  which  has  its  source  in  kind  feeUngs  and  bcoe> 
volent  affections.  From  these  spring  the  mostexcellMt 
of  the  vhrtues ;  indeed,  it  may  be  asked,  which  of  tlien 
does  not  emanate  from  these  ?  Can  any  one  ef  the  i^ 
dal  virtues  be  separated  from  kind  feeUngs?  Ctn^ 
rity  live  apart  from  them?  charity,  in  its  ^^^J^ 
most  beautiful  acceptation.  Cfen  avarice  exist  wwn 
these  have  dominion?  Can  injostiee  even  have  its smyj 
Who»  in  short,  will  do  unto  others,  that  which  he  wwiM 
that  men  should  do  unto  him,  if  he  ysssHSs  not  the  bMO- 
volent  affections?  Now,  if  it  be  true,  as  is  here  s«anie4| 
that  the  cultivation  of  the  imaginative  fiuailty,  sad  tM 
progress  of  the  benevolent  affections,  be  insepsrsbit»  1^ 
vidence  has  most  wisely  arranged  the  order  hi  "^^^^ 
human  fiuMilties  are  developed,  by  matariog,  in  e*"! 
years,  that  fiunlty  of  the  mind,  which  ^^'''^^^^^^^ 
ployed  without  imim>ving  the  heart ;  for  it  is  '"ff^ 
in  the  ssason  of  youth  that  the  gentler  virtues  gsin  W' 
cess  there.  The  avenues  to  it  are  not  then  dosed  by  tv 
freezing  maxims,  and  selfish  poUey,  vHiich  an  interoM"* 
with  the  world  is  too  apt  to  engender.  l  *  it  h 

But  although  nothing  need  be  uiged  to  proive  thst »  " 
good  to  poessss  compassion,  and  kindness,  andchsn^ 
seems  necessary  to  show  man  deariy  than  has  yet/^ 
done^  the  connexion  between  these  and  th^oil^^^ 
the  imaginative  fr4sulty.  .  ^ 

The  imaginaUon  is  oultivsted  by  the  V^^,^^ 
fictitious  relations,  as  it  was  nsuai  to  put  into  the  d>^ 
of  cUldien  before  these  were  banished  frosa  ^f''^ 
library.     Now,  what  are  these  conversant  ^"*?    ^ 


are  conversant  with  every  thing  that  touches  the 
of  youth  ;_they  are  conversant  with  aU  that  'f^^^ 
emotions,  and  compassionate  feeUngs.  It  is  of  no  ^  ^ 
consequence  towards  what  olject  the  kind  ""*{'*^rt»nl 
rected,  so  as  it  be  excited  at  alL  It  is  squatty  i«PP|^^ 
as  Ttfflr^  the  growth  of  vhrtue,  that  <»™'*'!2^.  tfce 
cited  towards  a  hunb,  as  towards  a  human  ■**U^. 
virtue  is  equally  nourished  In  both  cases.  «  V,^^aZa 
ble  that  a  ehUd  should  read  any  of  the  ^^J^'^  co0t 
moti  popular  amcag  the  littls  wcAm,  whkh  w«" 
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ike  atody  and  the  nenstloii  of  the  young,  withoat  bene- 
ft  to  the  heart.  I  hare  more  than  onoe  seen  children 
eadted  to  tears,  by  that  eariieit  of  the  oiFerings  made  to 
iateflect,  **  The  Death  and  Burial  of  Cock  Robin.** 
Here  wns  m  atron;  excitement  of  the  benevolent  affeetiona, 
tiffongfa  the  mediom  of  imagination ;  and  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  hosT  much  of  that  rare  Tirtue  of  Ithidnese  towards 
the  hmte  creation  may  have  beeli  engendered  tlirough  this 
ample  rdntioo.  Acta  of  aggreseion  on  the  part  of  the 
aliong,  anneHj  towards  the  inoffenaiTe,  and  the  suffer- 
ings of  innoeence,  form  the  burden  of  all  those  little  sto- 
ries which  once  formed  a  sort  of  infant  mythology ;  and 
we  not  indignation  against  the  oppreiiior, — compassion 
for  the  wenk, — hatred  of  cruelty,  and  sympathy  with  the 
■affioer,  Kvrakened  in  consequence  ?  I  wHI  Tenture  to 
my,  that  mors— fiir  m(nr»-M>f  the  Tirtue  of  compassion  is 
tanght,  hj  fteading  of  a  wolf  betraying  and  derouring  a 
Iamb,  tiiaa  by  the  most  admirable  piece  of  reasoning 
against  emelty,  or  a  thonsand  ii^unctiona  to  practise  gen- 
tietwas  and  khidness. 

The  moral  aettf  of  charity  and  compassion,  which  are 
the  xesolt  of  reasoning,  and  which  originate  in  a  aense  of 
doty,  are  aa  elfieaeious,  indeed,  as  those  which  Immediate- 
ly flow  firosn  the  impubes  of  a  feeling  heart.  But  then 
there  ia  this  essential  difference  between  them : — Reason- 
ing is  a  laborioos  act  of  the  mind :  a  sense  of  duty  does 
Bst,  in  ercry  mind,  prescribe  tlie  same  range  of  duties, 
bat  Tsriea  ^rith  every  man's  scale  of  moral  obligation, — 
h  silected  by  the  measure  of  every  man's  judgment,  and 
by  the  extent  of  his  information,--and  is  overborne  by 
many  accidental  Impulses ;  whereas,  those  acte  of  kind- 
wiuch  seem  tlie  intuitive  impulses  of  the  mind, 
ps»ceea  of  reasoning  to  urge  thdr  performance, — 
of  dtttv  to  establish  their  proprietyr— -Tary  not 
with  the  di-verslSes  of  the  moral  creed,  ara  not  affected, 
eitlier  by  the  measure  of  a  man's  Judgment^  or  by  the  ex- 
tent of  hie  information, — and  cannot  be  overborne  by 
other  impolaea,  because  no  impulse  is  mora  immediate 
than  that  wriiidi  uiges  the  acte  themselves. 

It  is  one  thing  to  conTinoe  the  Judgment,  and  another 
thing  to  touch  the  heart.*  Even  suppoaing  a  child  able 
to  comprehend  the  oldigation  to  the  performance  of  a  duty, 
it  is  mspsiionabln  if  much  be  done  for  virtue  if  the  con- 
vietioa  of  the  Judgment  and  the  dictate  of  the  heart  do 
net  go  hand  in  hand ;  but  once  let  the  feelings  indto  to 
ads  of  Tirtue,  and  the  verdict  of  the  Judgment  will  speedily 
be  obtained. 

fn  be  eomduded  m  o/ur  next,) 


THC  ATBSHIRB  SCULPTOB^HIS  NEW  W0R1C8. 

Ma.  Thom  has  now  finished  aeomplete  group  of  figures 
fiem  the  Tale  of  Tarn  O'Slianter,  by  which  the  opening 
scene  of  the  poem  is  fully  and  forcibly  illustrated.  In 
aUttion  to  the  hero  of  the  tale  and  **  Souter  Johnnie,"  it 
eeoaisto  of  other  two  important  personages, — ^the  landlord 
and  landlady  of  tlie  Hospitium  when  the  J^y  farmer  held 
Ms  earaosai  on  tlie  cTcntful  night  of  his  remantire  with 
tfie  *•  hdliah  legion"  of  **  Alloway's  anld  haunted  Urk." 
The  figvrea  an  all  of  the  natural  siae.  Those  of  Tun 
asid  tiM  Sooter  ara  almost  copies  of  the  statnes  which 
were  exhibited  here,  and  which  ara  now  drawing  crowds 
of  fiuhlenahle  Tisiton  in  Bond  Street ;  but  they  ara  dif- 
ferently placed  in  regard  to  each  other— Tarn,  in  the 
groups  being  eng^ed  in  a  dose  iiU'dMU  with  the  Land- 
hdy,  while  the  Sonter's  ** queerest  stories"  ara  directed 
to  tlie  Landlord.  This  arrangement  is  in  perfect  keeping 
with  tlie  poem,  and  it  has  neceasarQy  led  the  artist  to  re« 

•  When  I  ipesh  of  the  onalitSss  of  lbs  hasrt,  I  do  lo  only  in  obs* 
#oKe  to  soounon  phraacoiainf .    I  beHere  the  biain  to  be  ths  wsfc  of 
8e  etssKiooi*  as  well  as  of  Uie  IntcUectusI  fiioiltiM  ;  for,  altbougb 
sympaAstie  infloenect  between  one  part  of  the  body  and 


T,  tbli  does  not  prove  that  tbe  teat  of  tbeemotk»s  is  anvwhers 
Cba  ttttn  ia  tbe  bntet  die  beait  palpitating  with  emotion  does  no 
aoie  prove  tliat  the  eeaotioa  has  Its  origin  in  the  heart,  than  ths  bail 
'  psovCB  that  tai  is  ssBted  in  the  hair. 


present  Thm  in  a  less  boisterous  mood  than  he  appeared 
to  be  in  when  sitting  iobu  with  his  story-telling  friend. 
Instead  ot  all  Ms  faculties  l»eing  immeraed  in  one  "^  great 
guffhw,"  as  in  the  former  figure,  his  countenance  is  merely 
animated  with  a  smUe  of  such  breadth  as  a  rustic  might 
be  supposed  to  wear  when  paying  court  to  one  of  whom 
he  was  fond,  and  with  whom  he  was  familiar.  His  faoa 
is  turned  a  little  to  the  left,  on  which  side  the  Landlady 
is  placed,  with  a  corresponding  inclination  of  body ;  and, 
Judging  from  the  "  smirking  smile "  that  curls  her  lip^ 
she  is  very  well  pleased  with  the  fbrmer's  gallantry.  The 
Souter,  as  in  the  former  group,  appean  to  have  been  Just 
ddivered  of  one  of  his  '*  queerest  stories."  His  waggish 
eye  resto  complacently  on  the  Landlord,  who  is  represented 
to  be  in  convulsions  of  laughter  at  his  friend's  wit,  and 
quite  unconscious  of  the  flirtation  which  is  going  on  b^ 
tween  his  buxom  wife  and  his  honoured  guest. 

In  point  of  execution,  these  figures  ara  equal  to  those 
already  befora  the  public.  Tam  possesses  the  same  fteo- 
dom  of  outline,  ease  of  attitude,  and  aocuracy  of  symme* 
try,  with  a  fiMse  of  a  mora  intellectual  cast  than  the  orl* 
ginaL  The  Souter  is  as  like  his  prototype  as  poasibleii 
The  Landlord  Is  a  little  round-bellied  man,  with  his  head 
thrown  vrall  back,  that  he  may  laugh  the  louder ;  and  in 
one  hand  he  holds  a  horn  half-full  of  ale,  which  he  is  ap- 
parently spiUing,  without  being  awara  of  his  loas.  The 
Landlady  Is  an  excellent  figure,  though  leas  en  hon  pomi 
than  most  people  would  expect  in  one  of  her  cslling.  The 
attitude  in  which  she  is  placed,  however,  is  exceedingly 
characteristic  of  the  duties  of  her  office.  She  is  seated  on 
the  fhmt  of  an  arm  chair,  not  in  the  indolent  attitude  of  one 
who  dreams  of  repose,  but  in  the  active  position  of  a  person 
who  has  just  sat  down  in  the  expectation  of  being  imm^ 
diately  called  upon  to  "  answer  the  bell. "  Her  right  arm 
reate  on  the  chair  dhow,  and  her  left  hand,  in  which  she 
has  gathered  her  apron  into  graceful  folds,  reste  upon  her 
knee.  Her  body  leans  slightly  forward ;  and  while  her 
fiue,  which  is  turned  towards  Tam,  is  abundantly  exprea- 
sive  of  the  good-will  she  bean  him,  and  the  happiness  of 
her  present  condition,  her  f^  ara  ao  planted  as  to  indU 
cate  her  readlnees,  when  called  on,  to  rise  and  **  fill  ano- 
ther gilL"  She  is  adorned  with  a  profusion  of  curls,  and 
her  head-drees  consisto  of  what  was  some  sixty  yeara  since 
denominated.  In  Ayrshire,  a  "  round-eared  mutch,"  strap- 
ped to  the  head  by  aribbon  roimd  the  mid-piece,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  knot  of  ribbons,  a  little  to  the  right  side. 
Her  neck  is  bare,  but  over  her  shoulden  and  bosom  ia 
thrown  a  thin  handkerchief,  which  disqypean  under  the 
heaTier  £sbrio  of  a  stuff  gown— vra  suppose  it  to  haTo 
been  of  that  material — with  short  deeTes,  fVilled  at  the 
elbow,  and  lesTlng  the  arms  below  naked.  Her  apron, 
as  in  the  days  of  our  grandmothers,  is  tied  round  her 
body  by  a  **  string  case,"  and  is  finished  with  a  frill ;  and 
the  whole  costume  is  executed  with  so  much  aocuracy 
and  good  taste,  that  in  the  opinion  of  many  it  would  not 
do  the  most  tip-top  mantua^maker  discredit.  We  ahaU 
leave  this  point,  however,  as  in  duty  bound,  to  the  deter- 
mination of  our  fair  readers, — only  premising,  that  those 
who  agree  with  us  will  think  the  gown  too  dosely  fitted 
to  tile  body,  and  not  sufficiently  ample  in  the  skirt. 

Hie  group  of  statues  which  we  have  thus  endeavoured 
to  describe,  belongs,  we  understand,  to  the  Earl  of  Caa* 
sillis,  who  promptly  patronised  the  airtist  in  the  outset  of 
his  career.  Besides  a  deaira  to  encourage  the  native 
genius  of  the  county  fhmi  whence  his  lordship  takss  his 
title,  perhaps  the  ciroumstance  of  the  person  whom 
Bums  selected  as  the  archetype  of  the  "heroic  Tam" 
having  been  a  tenant  on  the  Culzean  estate,  had  eome 
influence  with  his  lordship  in  choosing  a  sulgect  for 
Mr  Them's  chiseL  The  identity  of  this  individual  has 
now  become  a  question  of  some  interest  in  the  west; 
and  as  we  wera  instrumental  in  giving  currency  to 
the  tradition  which  imputes  the  honour  to  "  Thomas 
Reid,"  we  may  hera  stote,  that  since  the  publication  of  the 
article  is  the  LmAAsr  JooftHAL,  in  which  the  suldect 
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itknisd,  Mr  Smith  of  Swindrif  emuir  hM  written 
10  Mr  Auldof  Ayr,  thftt  he  met  with  Boms  at  the  boiue 
•r  Sir  William  Cumungham  of  Rohertland,  before  the 
poem  waa  puhliahed,  when,  in  answer  to  a  question  by 
Kr  Smitli,  he  said,  that  the  prototype  of  his  liero  was 
Ihe  ''  Gvdeman  of  Shanter,**  whose  name,  Mr  Smith  was 
in£mned  by  some  one  present,  was  **  Douglas  Grahams.  ** 
It  is  obtain  that  a  person  of  tliat  name  possessed  the 
Shanter  frrm  when  Bums  resided  with  his  unde  in  its 
■eigfabourhood,  and  attended  Kiikoswald  School ;  and  it 
k  not  Bsmembered,  by  the  oldest  persons  in  Carrick,  that 
il  erer  was  occupiod  by  a  Thomas  Reid. 

Kotwlthitanding  the  asknowledged  merit  of  Mr  Thom*s 
first  prodnodoos,  it  was  the  opinion  of  many  persons 
srell  amnainted  with  the  Fine  Axis,  that  his  ignorance  of 
the  oonTCBi&onal  rules  of  Sculpture  rendered  his  sucoem  in 
any  new  attempt  liighly  proMematical ;  and  perhaps  those 
opinions  may  be  well  founded,  in  reference  to  the  higher 
and  mnre  osrere  departments  of  the  art ;  but  his  subse- 
^pisnt  weeks  have  greatly  shaken  their  foroe,  and  demons 
atrafeed  how  vary  easily  genius  can  surmount  the  otistades 
that  Ue  in  ita  way.  The  Landlord  and  Landlady  of  the 
group  we  have  noticed,  like  Ids  first  productioas,  were 
thumped  out  of  the  rough  Mock  by  the  mere  guidance  of 
tile  artist's  unerring  eye,  unaided  by  models  or  drawings 
«f  any  sort ;  and  if  they  do  not  raise  him  higher  in  tlio 
aoale  of  artists  than  he  stood  before,  they  will  not,  at 
least,  diminish  his  fiune.  Li  addition  to  these  statues, 
Mr  Thom  has  recently  sculptured,  in  white  freestone,  a 
portrait  of  a  gentleman,  which  has  not  only  the  merit  of 
being  well  wrecnted,  hut  is  a  striking  likeness.     And  he 


has  now  nearly  finished,  in  the  same  material,  a  bust  of 
Bums,  in  which  we  already  recognise  the  features  de- 
pleted in  LoGfchart*s  Life  of  the  Bard,  from  the  vivid  r»- 
oollection  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  These  busts  have  been 
executed  without  any  other  model  before  the  artist  dian 
the  living  head  of  the  one  individual,  and  a  tolerable  copy 
<of  Nasmyth*s  portrait  of  the  other ;  and  yet,  tiiey  both 
pessesi  so  much  individuality,  that  even  a  stranger  to  the 
penNms  represented  would  hardly  hesitate  to  pronounce 
tiiem  faithful  likenesses.  Judging  from  these  specimens, 
w»  have  little  doubt  of  Mr  Thorn's  suocoss  in  Portrait 
Sonlpture ;  but  we  would  anxiously  press  upon  him  the 
attainment  of  something  greater  in  the  noble  art  which 
he  has  adopted.  Pnsaemiag,  aa  he  does,  a  precision  of 
ays  and  dexterity  of  hand  sddom  equalled,  he  may  rea- 
sonably hqps,  by  a  dose  and  diligent  study  of  his  profes- 
olon,  to  rank  his  name  with  the  greatest  sculptors  which 
our  country  has  producsd ;  and  we  sinosrely  hope  he  is 
ambitious  of  that  imperisbable  honour. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


A  LETTER  FROM  MY  COUSIN. 

I  mnnE  I  could  write  you  a  letter.  Halt 

In  the  style  of  your  letters  to  me, 
With  a  little  sense,  and  a  little  rhymoi 

And  a  vety  little  poetrie. 
Yaa  know,  when  I  was  a  girl,  Hal» 

I  scribbled  eome  brilliant  things, 
At  least  I  remember  you  used  to  my— 

**  Tliey  should  only  be  read  by  lungs.** 

That  WMaflif^tof  fbney,  Hal, 

And  vre  both  have  changed  since  then  ; 

Yot  stlR  whan  I  write  to  yon,  dear  Hal, 
My  heart  is  in  my  pen : 

I  have  takan  my  ami  in  the  arbour,  Hal, 
In  the  midst  of  tha  fassa  and  the  fiowsrs, 

And  the  summar  winds  and  odour%  Hal, 


I  wish  you  would  pack  your  portmanteau,  Hal, 

And  fling  yourself  into  the  mail, — 
It  will  take  little  more  than  a  day  and  a  niglu 

To  bring  you  to  Langley  Dale. 
'Tis  the  sweetest  spot  in  the  world,  Hal, 

And  just  for  a  poet  lilce  you ; 
A  lovelier  sosne  of  liill  and  grove 

No  painter  ever  drew. 

And  I  want  you  to  know  my  husband,  Hal, 

For  I*m  sure  youll  be  pltascd  with  each  other ; 
And  bcoidee,  we  have  three  rosy  childrsQ^  Hal, 

All  amaaingfy  like  their  mother  $-~ 
I  hear  their  merry  voicm  now, 

Even  now  firom  among  the  trses, 
O,  Hal !  what  a  fathomlsm  dspth  of  joy 

To  a  mother  in  sounds  like  theae ! 

Then  ihers's  a  whiding  streamlet,  Hal, 

With  trout  in  every  pool ; 
And  tiuree  miles  off  a  brand  Una  laka 

Most  oahn  and  beautiful. 
And  we've  got  a  ddicious  garden,  Hal, 

And  a  capital  hot-house^  too ; 
And  the  peaches  that  grow  on  the  north  east  waU 

Are  tha  largest  yon  ever  Imaw. 

Are  yoa  still  at  fond  of  music,  Hal, 

As  yon  used  to  be  of  yore  ? 
For  I've  many  aoags  to  sing  to  yon  now 

That  you  never  heard  before ; 
But  111  sing  you  all  the  old  songs  tso^ 

Tiiat  vre  eo  loved  long  ago, 
The  little  phiyful  madrigals. 

And  the  airs  of  sadder  flow. 

I  have  heard  thare's  a  first-iato  singer,  Hal, 

Who  has  sung  all  her  eongs  to  you, 
And  perhaps  you  may  value  my  feebler  notes 

Not  so  nkfteh  as  you  wont  to  do  ; 
But  my  simple  voice,  as  it  dnnts  to  you,  Hal, 

Some  once  familiar  thing, 
Will  many  a  thought  of  our  diildhood,  Hal, 

Back  to  your  memory  bring. 

At  all  events,  come  to  eee  us,  Hal, 

Ere  the  golden  months  be  past. 
For  I  think  you  are  not  so  happy,  Hal, 

As  when  we  parted  last ; 
And  if  there  be  song  or  word  of  mine 

That  can  either  soothe  or  please. 
Well  bury  all  your  cares,  dear  Hal, 

Deep  in  oblivion's 


Well  bury  all  your  cares,  dear  Hal, 

A  thoueand  fiUhoms  down, 
And  well  send  you  back  a  merrier  man 

To  your  friends  in  the  busy  town ; 
Well  send  you  back  vrith  a  ruddier  cherk. 

And  a  Inrighter  beaming  eye. 
And  again  you  will  trend  with  a  bounding  sta|^ 

Agidn  will  your  heart  beat  high. 

Tliere's  fkme  and  power  before  you,  Hal, 

Ay,  more  tlian  the  world  thinks  ; 
But  he  only  gains  the  summit,  Hal, 

Who  neither  quails  nor  shrinks. 
Then  let  not  tfte  worid  disarm  thee,  Hal, 

Though  its  sunniest  hopee  be  gme ; 
New  friends  will  rise  around  thee,  Hal,— 

Press  thou  but  boldly  on. 

H.G.  B- 


From  Ae  German  of  Heine, 

I  mr  apon  a  joomey 

The  family  of  my  Mr, 
And  joyfully  they  haiFd  me. 

With  unaffected  air. 
They  ask^d  me  many  q«eetimw» 

If  aU  was  right  aod  wiU ; 
And  Mdd  I  had  not  aher'd— 

Except  that  I  was  pale. 
I  isk*d  for  old  rdationa. 

And  friends  of  auld  lanf  syne ; 
And  for  the  little  dog  that  used 

To  lick  my  hand  and  wlifne ; 
And  for  the  married  daughter — 

I  ask'd — with  pensive  brow  ; 
And  joyfully  they  told  me 

She  was  a  mother  now. 
O  many  a  gratulation 

Was  kindly  given  by  me, 
That  thousand,  thousand  blessings, 

Might  still  her  dowery  be  I 
Her  littla  sister  told  ne» 

Tha  pup  of  auld  lang  sfii% 
Had  grown  a  growUng  mastift 

And  &U«o  into  the  Rhins^ 
The  fairy*a  like  her  sistar ! 

Tiie  very  sasilo  she  wova 
Still  lives  in  every  dimple. 

And  charms  me  as  of  yore ! 


J9y  Henry  G.  BelL 


It  is  s  leamn  sad  and  true, 

Of  human  life  to  me. 
To  mark  the  swelling  fruit  push  off 

The  Uosanas  from  the  tree; 

The  silver  blossoms  ruby-8treak*d. 

That  scent  the  summer  air, 
Tiut  gleam  among  the  dark  green  leavei^ 

And  make  a  siinwhine  there ; 

The  dew-drop's  fragrant  dwelling-placa 
ThsDogfa  ail  the  gentle  night, — 

The  kttioed  window's  fairy  sereen 
From  morning's  flush  of  light. 

^0  vender  that  the  young  bird  sits 
Amoog  the  boughs  and  sings  ; 

He  findi  eompaaionship  in  themji 
SefUbfcathii^  lovely  things! 

Ko  wonder  that  the  fair  child  wreaths 

Their  riches  round  her  brow ; 
They  are  HMmsriives  an  emblem  meet 

Of  what  that  child  is  now. 

Alas !  Uke  childhood'a  thoughts  they  die_ 

They  drop — ihay  fade  away  ; 
A  wadsr-^  little  week-^aad  thea 

ThsMnaaoms    where  a«e  they  ? 


^ou  tell  me  they  make  room  for  fruits— 

A  Biaee  aabsiantiia  stoee ; 
"tt^oAen  slelsn  mm  'tis  i)ipe» 

Oft  rotten  s*  the  core. 

I  do  not  love  the  worthless  gills 
That  bend  our  childhood  down* 

And  giTe  na  for  our  chapiet  wreatii 
Ambition'a  leaden  crown. 


1  do  noc  love  use  iruns  mas  pnsn 
Our  flowery  hopes  away,— - 

The  sQver  Uoeaoms — ^niby-streak*d^ 
Ah !  dearer  £ur  are  they  ! 


Bj^AkMmider 


A  LAMENT  FOR  CULLODEN. 

Aij^bar,  ^ufAer  of  "  Oetfuijifarisi^ 
other  Poems/*  {"c. 


PThia  Poem  ia  iAlsautad  from  aa  va^bTMbed  Meapiart  tWai  is* 
irtOch  la  to  intsBduesd  as  thfr  Boag  ol  aa  oU  Ui#ihad  aMMh] 

AxAs !  for  the  land  of  the  heath-oover'd  mountains, 

Where  raves  the  loud  tempest,  and  rolls  the  dark  flood  1 
Alaa !  for  the  land  of  the  smooth  crystal  fountains. 

The  swoffd  of  the  slayer  has  stain'd  tlMm  with  falsaA! 
Ah,  me  !  for  the  nation,  so  famous  in  story, 

Where  vakrar,  and  freedeas,  and  loyalty,  afaeoe  f 
They  gathered  around  the  bright  star  of  their  glory  | 

But  faded  their  laurels,  their  glory  is  gone ! 
Weep,  Caledonia  ! — ^moum  for  the  fldlen  I 


His 
The 


usfurl'd,  ia  spleadour 

of  the  ottighty  were  gatbar'd 

in  brightnesi 


log* 

And  high  heal  each  heart  at  the  knid  pibrocn  s  sound  * 
They  came  to  Culloden,  the  dark  field  of  danger— 

Oh  !  why  will  not  memory  the  record  efface  : 
Alas  !  for  their  Leader,  the  gallant  young  Stranger  ! 
And  woe  ta  the  traitors  who  wrought  the  dtsgaaca ! 
Weep»  Caftedania !— BMum  for  the  faUen! 


!  Mr  Ifte  Berses  wiieitt  deatn  baa  ewshfaaaed  l 
Tel  not  for  the  vidiani  and  mighty  I  wee|r; 
When  darkness  was  lowering,  their  sun  set  unclouded^ 
And  loud  was  the  war-shout  that  luU'd  them  asleep  ; 
Their  turf  the  gay  Spring  with  rich  verdure  ahall  cov«r« 
The  sweet  fla«i^  of  Summer  ia  fragvanea  shaU  bloaaa  | 
In  the  miat  from  the  masurtakai  bright  spirits  shidl  hvvee^ 
The  shad»ef  their  fotheta  shall  glide e^er  the  tomb! 
Weep>  Caledonia !— mam  for  thalhUea  f 


Alas !  for  the  Stranger,  by  fortune  forsaken. 

Who  pillows  his  head  on  the  heath-blossom'd  hilT; 
From  dreams  of  delight  with  the  day  to  awaken* 

His  cheek  pale  and  wet  with  the  night-dew  so  chill ! 
Alas !  for  my  ooiintry — her  glory's  dapaatad 

N»  nvire  almll  tha  TUsae  Hs.  pasple  blooaa  waea ! 
But  shame  to  the  coward — ^the  traitor  ialse-hearted  ! 

And  barren  the  blaeh  sed  be  ayaon  Ms  gvave'! 
Weep,  Cdedania ! — moom  for  the  ftUen ! 

LITEttARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETTCS; 


Wa  uadeiatsnd  that  Mr  Muirsy  baa  in  prspsistlan  for  his  Iteollii 
Ubsaty,  Lives  of  Gsneral  the  Earl  of  PetettMraugh,  by  Sis  Wallaa 
SsoUi  oC  CoiqMr  aad  Cesvaotss»by  Mr  Lockhsct;  of  Sir  laaas  Neia* 
Unu  by  Dr  Baewateri  of  JuUua  Casar,  by  the  Rev.  Jobn  wmiaaaa* 
oCGenecal  WolCsr  by  Mr  Southay  |.  sad  of  Sis  Tboasaa  Moan^  by 
the  Rev.  O.  R.  Glcig. 

Mr  Munay  will  also  spesdily  pabUsh  the-  P^paia  of  the  Sail-  of 
Masohmooer  oomprisiBg  a  number  of  original  snAnakaaan  itosai 
naanta,  diaiiaa,  Ae.  illustntiva  of  the  RalgasoC  Qaaaa  Anas.  Geoiga 
I.,  &e..(-a  Maoioii  of  the  PubUe  Lilis  of  Hebait,  seaood  Mantoisal 
Uwdondasiy,— a  new  edition  of  BoawaU'a  LJfo  of  Dr  Saomal  Johte 
SCO.  edited,  and  illustrated  with  nunenwa  Uagasphisal  sad  hlalaiik 
ealoolcB,. by  the  iUgbt  Hon.  J<ihn  Wilaoa  CrDkcc,— 4ha  Antiquitica 
of  Greece  aod  Ramsg  selected  fromthe  best  autluni(ie%  both  andaat. 
and  modem,  and  priodpally  intended  Ibr  the  uae  of  sebooK  by  tha 
Rev.  John  WiUiams,'-tbe  Descent  into  UsIU  a  Poem«^-the-  Histoagi 
ot  the  Jews,  by  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Mihnan»<-tha  Ufe  andr  Tiqaa  oC 
Dante*— «•  Menudr  of  the  sasidenoaof  Load  Bytoo  la  Grnaa»  eoai* 
pxisioga  I2iary  of  his  eonvafaationa  upsa  ths  sul^setof  rhrisfisnitfc> 
by  thalate  Dr  Ksnnsdf;,*-aod  thstLlft aBd.Ra|||i  of  Oeqsgp  ilL 

Tha  landspapr  Annual,  which  ia  to  anyar  ia  Notasafaart  aaA 
which  Is  in  the  bands  of  the  proprietor  of  the  KeepsakSi  bids  Air  to 
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be  a  wwrf  iptaiidld  ami  Intanttfaf  work.  It  is  dolgBftd  to  exhibit 
•  ietieior  ▼ieviilliiamiiveof  the  moet  intaraMbof  loeoerjor  £a. 
It  and  the  ▼ievi  are  to  be  aeeompooied  with  literary  W^**» 

bjr  the  axttft,  but  llkewitt  to  recall  the  many  in- 
teniliiif  reooneetlolM  which  the  ptfee  of  hietoryor  the  reeordsoT 
tiaditioa  can  nppiy.  The  Ibrtheomiiic  Yobune  is  to  eomprlte  a  soo- 
the BBost  attractive  views  that  oooor  on  the  route  from 
to  Boom.  It  will  eonsist  of  about  300  pages  of  totter-pffcai. 
twMty-slz  hifhly-flaiiheil  liue  engravioii.  from  views  takes  on 
the  spot  by  Proot.  The 
«fM»T.BoBeoe,«ndl 

A  noiieal  work  is  in  pR«rcss,  whidi  is  likely  to  be  oneofsome 
Interest.  It  te  to  be  entitled,  ••  Peninsular  Mdodics,"  and  will  oon- 
iist  ofa  colleetUm  of  melodies  by  the  most  esteemed  oomposers  of 
Spain  and  PortttgaL  The  poetry  is  to  be  chiefly  by  Mrs  Hemanst 
which  win  fuaraotee  its  grace  and  eleganeei  and  the  melodJes areto 
be  hamooiaed  by  Senor  U  Disma,  Uaitre  de  la  Chapelle  to  the  Ung 
of  Spain. 

The  Golden  Lyrtt  whidi  attneted  markod  atlsotloQ  among  the 
■mnals  oflMt  yeer*  will  this  year  be  again  published  by  Mr  Haaa. 

The  anthor  of  the  Revolt  of  tho  Bees  snnownccs  Hamden  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century*  or  Colloquies  on  the  Exxon  and  Improvements 
of  Society. 

To-day  Mr  BucklD^ham  concludes  his  Lectures  here,  after  ha- 
ving delivered  nine  in  Edinburgh,  and  two  in  Lrith.  Mr  Bucking- 
bam  has  made  soma  dianges  in  his  route  through  Scotland  sinca  we 
annottresd  It  last  Saturday.  He  visits  Dundee^  Aberdaen.  Perth* 
Glasgow,  Paisley,  Greenock,  Ayr,  and  Dumfries.  We  are  glad  to  ua> 
derstaod  that  he  proposes  returning  to  Scotland  aaoEt  Spring,  be- 
Ibre  whidi  time  he  wlU  take  a  trip  to  Ireland. 

Taykir  and  Carlile  are  now  lecturing  at  Manchester.  They  have 
sent  round  dreulan  to  the  deigy  and  dissenting  ministers  of  the 
town,  preeenting  thdr  eompUmenU  as  I^/Idd  MUstonarUa,  and  dial- 
lenging  dlseusiioa  on  the  merits  of  the  Christian  religion. 

The  HenUdry  of  Crests,  containing  nearly  3500  crats,  with  the 
bearonT  names,  alphabetically  arranged,  and  illustsated  by  remarks 
historical  and  explanatory.  Intended  as  a  companion  to  Clark's  Ba>y 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Henddry,  is  annowncfid  fiir  early  pub* 


Mr  Bowring  Is  preparing  for  publication  the  Poetry  of  the  Magyars, 
with  an  account  of  the  Literature  and  Language  of  Hungary  and 
Transylvania,  and  Biographical  Notices  of  thdr  roost  distinguiihed 
Poets.  Also,  by  the  same  author,  Bohemian  Anthology,  with  an  in- 
troductory history  of  Ccskian  Literatures 

LowooN  UmrnnaiTT.— The  first  icsiioa  of  this  Institution  having 
dosed,  there  was,  a  few  dajn  ago,  a  distribution  of  priaes  to  the  stu- 
dents who  had  moet  distinguished  themsdves  on  thdr  examinations. 
Earl  Grey  was  in  the  diair ;  and  the  great  room,  capable  of  oontdn- 
Ing  about  a  thousand  persons,  was  flUcd.— The  building  of  the  Lon- 
don  University  is  rajddly  approaching  a  state  of  completion  t  the  poi^ 
tioo,  in  particular,  promises  to  be,  when  finished,  a  splendid  sped- 
men  of  arehlteotnral  taste.  The  roof  Is  construded  on  the  dassical 
prindple  of  the  undent  Greek  tHa.  The  adaptation  of  this  antique 
style  is  quit*  new,  and  has  proved.  In  its  practical  dbd^  altogether 
suooeiffUL 

STATiarica  oir  MAomaa  Airo  Suicion.— The  number  of  persons 
aflUeted  with  msdnsss  is  ooe>thlrd  greater  among  women  than 
among  men.  Men  are  struck  with  madness  most  ft!cqoently  about 
thaaga  of  thirty  and  thirty-onei  women  about  the  age  of  from  fbrty 
to  forty-three^  Women  are  generally  most  disposed  to  melancholy  { 
men  to  idldda.  Sulddes  are  generally  more  common  among  men 
In  the  month  of  April,  and  among  women  in  the  month  of  August. 
Bulddes  are  more  frequent  among  unmarried  men  i  but  with  wo- 
men It  is  observed  that  suidde  Is  more  common  among  the  married* 
Suldde  becomes  more  common  among  men  from  the  ege  of  thirty- 
five  to  forty-five  {  among  women,  from  the  ege  of  twenty-five  to 
thlrty-ftvOk  It  Is  a  remarkable  ftct,  that  the  two  sexes  appeer  to  pre- 
serve the  diflbreooe  of  thdr  manners  and  habits,  in  the  choice  of  the 
maaas  of  destruction  to  which  they  have  reeoursek  Thus,  men 
diooeeeuttiaff  instruments  and  fire-arms  i  women  choose  poisao  and 
•uflbeatloB.  The  most  immedlato  causes  of  sidclde  among  women 
wejealonfy,  and  unfortmato  attadimentst  among  men,  disappoint- 
ed amblthm  and  reveries  of  Ibrtunek  Misery  pvoduom  a  pretty  near- 
ly equal  number  ef  eulddes  In  bothiOMs. 

TkmMemi  Gesd(p.-*At  the  BngUsh  Opera  House,  a  new  Open 
celled  •«  The  Robbn's  Bride,*— the  music  by  Rica— has  been  pro- 
duced with  suceeie.  Messrs  Phillips,  Sapks  and  Thome,  susuln  the 
fitadpal  parts.— Matthews  and  Yates  have  dosed  the  Addphi  for  the 
aeasoB,  and  are  going  to  Prancab— Malibran  fdnted  on  the  stage  at 
the  U^  Thiatra  the  other  eventaag,  and  a  Mlttaat  and  crowded 
Mdleaee  van  ocasequcntly  deprived  of  the  Opera.  ^Kean,  wa  are 
gladtohear.  Is  himself  egahis— The  fi^C^GMfiHaii  says,  "This 

10  our  Tbaum  (M  Monday 


night,  to  a  most  respectable  honsep  In  the  charsder  of  Shyfoot.  Wt 
never  Mw  him  to  more  advantsga.  His  health  seems  to  be  pcrftctly 
vestoredt  abd  the  audience  testified  thdr  dsUght  by  the  most  rapCii- 
soasaadaalhBidBBlieapplBnaa.*— -There  are  to  be  three  grand  Mwieal 
Festivals  this  year  In  Enghnd,  one  at  eech  of  the  foUowtng  toeat- 
Chester,  Gkmoester,  and  Birmingham.  Miss  Paion,  Msdame  Mtli- 
bran,  and  Braham,  are  to  sing  at  them.— Young  hat  beea  pofomiog 
la  Dublin,  Braham  In  Brighton,  C.  Kemble  in  Manchester  sad  Liiv- 
pooL— Madame  Carsdori  had  only  £S5  at  her  benefit  fai  UverpoQl- 
•"etaleni  has  been  makinf  a  pwiiiasiiaisl  teur  thromh  ii» 
U  DnhHa  and  Cock,  she  veeeHud  £MOm  te  twmt^cj|ilt 

Vestris  has  been  drawlnf  very  crowded  honeesl&IMMlBfea 

£700  for  twdvc  nights— The  following  punning  song  is  mag  by  Nbs 


H. Cawse,  as  Numutta,  In  the  new  mehHbamaof  the 
Charity:* 

There  never  wae  a  Nun,  Sir,  wltiMut  a  true  cell. 
And  call  I  have  none.  Sir— for  Nun,  Sir,  at  all; 
Aadexeeptln  Nun*s  fledi.  Sir,  no  Nun  there  caabc^ 
And  none  of  the  kindv  Sir.  was  ever  in  me: 
So  I  can't  be  a  Nun,  Sir,  I  eanlt  baa  Nun. 
And  nmre  after  that.  Sir— I  wontbeaNnnt 

And  I  won't  be  a  Nun,  Sir— be-Cawse   Id  me  m^^ 
Because  I  don*t  want.  Sir— a  Nun,  Sir,  to  bet 
And  still  If  you  tesae  me  to  tell  why  I  donX 
Ifs  because,  if  you  please.  Sir— because  I— I  wont : 
Sol  can't  be  a  Nun,  SIr-I  cant  bea  Nan— 
I  can't,  and  I  oughtntt  and  I  wont  be  a  Null  1 
The  Manager  of  the  TheaHe  Itoyal  here  has  gone  on  a  riritts  the 
English  provincial  theetret,  anditlshlsot^edtopkknpsomsRlB- 
foroements  for  Ids  own  oompaay  among  them.— A  Lndon  laper 
says,  absurdly  enough,  that "  Mr  Murray  has  disbanded  the  »i<rfrof 
his  old  corps ;  his  command  to  them  to  go  to  the  'ri^t  sboui'  beinf 
propelled  by  the  depression  of  the  times.*    The  isme  piper  akb, 
with  equal  accuracy,  that  •*  there  Is  not  at  present  one  ngiilir  dn- 
matle  eompany  hi  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.*— A  nslo-dnimtie 
speetada»  celled  "Peter  Wilklns,  or  the  Plying  ladisnt,'  buben 
produced  at  the  Caledonian  Theatre  with  contiderahte  spiiit  «d 
oompletoi 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

TheCommuidcation  from  the  Ettrldc  Shepheid  inonrnexL 
••  It  may  be  too  late  To-morrow,*  though  well  written,  b  «»«f 
original  or  striking  enough.— The  Communicatkm  Iroo  "  Tyio.'  of 
Glasgow,  is  too  long  for  our  psges.- We  have  reodved  the  "  Letter 
regarding  the  System  of  Education  pursued  at  the  High  Scbodi"  aad 
wiU  probably  have  something  to  say  upon  the  subject  nest  vetb- 
The  PamphleU  on  the  Catholic  Question,  with  which  wt  hsvebccn 
(kvoured  from  Aberdeen,  we  must  decline  noticing  at  piefcat.-"  D. 
M.'s"  communication  is  under  eondderation. 

A  Letter  from  DunformHne  informs  us,  that  "three  FlfeDoml- 
nias,  coiutant  readers  and  admirers  of  our  excellent  Jmn^t  ^ 
ving  md  together  on  the  night  our  S5th  number  arrived  in  that  tovBi 
and  being  particularly  attrsoted  with  the  lines  •  Written  st  Middibt. 
forthwith  sat  down  at  three  separato  tobies,  and  after  ^^'^^ 
bottles  of  Bdlie  Campbdrs  best,  and  as  many  giib  of  Bamddud 
aqtta,  produced  a  poem  each.*  They  have  sent  these  pocou  to  u* 
and  request  that  we  win  ad  as  the  >dejr  IM* .  aad  dedde  vhieb  or 
them  is  the  best,  and  which  the  wont.  We  give  the  psba  tothtf 
which  is  entitled  •«  Cogitatkms  of  a  Young  Pie-baker.*  sod  btgW 
thus:— 

«'OchI  I  have  never  baked  what  I  can  bske^ 
And  what,  m  please  the  powers,  I  yd  «Aaff  bske. 
I  kxA  down  on  the  paltry  mean  contents 
Of  this  vBe  basket  hisfc,  with  many  a  curset— 
Tftsy  are  but  penny-pies,  hawk'd  la  the  street  i 
And  though  the  nnall  may  lure  a  hungry  diap, 
A  score  of  crowded  bread-boards  push  me  by.— 
Sneer  at  my  poor  batd»— as  wdl,  by  Jove!  they  auy. 
And  leave  It  to  be  munch*d,  or  to  grow  mouldy.* 
The  next  bedis  dgned «'  A.,*  and  the  third,  whkhhss  skoornt, 
lssigned"B.* 

"  The  Nighbasare,"  by  William  Danby.  ^  our  neft-TJ«^^J]^ 
by  •«  H.*  era  pretty,  but  somewhat  aommonplBsa.->Ths  ^oa»T] 
cation  from  Branghty  Is  clever,  butoftoalocal  aadcoadnd*" 
terest^The  spirited  lines  addressed  to  Mtas  Leadoa  wodd  ^lip*!* 
wUh  battar  grace  tn  the  LcMlen  Literary  Oasffle^Ths  UK>  <^ 

"CM.  P.*and"T.*orStoiMhaven  wUlaotsuitus. 

Our  second  notice  of  the  Revannd  W.  M.  Ktadf^  ^^  ^ 
togaL  lawwToidaMpptNlpoMd. 
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Ifonocrv  of  kia  own  Life  and  Times,  By  Sir  James 
Tum«r.  1 632 — 1 670.  From  the  original  manuacript. 
Priated  at  Edinbuiigh.  1829.  For  the  Bannatyne 
QnK 

Ths  anthor  and  hero  of  these  Memoirs  is  one  (^  those 
anhappy  persons  who  have  been  damned  to  a  painful 
eternity  of  fione.  He  is  aecnaed  by  the  Presbyterian 
psrty  of  having  occasioned,  by  the  cmelties  and  extortions 
be  ezerdaed  in  Galloway,  the  rising  which  was  finally  put 
down  at  Pentland.  He  has  been  treated,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  tlia  adTocates  of  thegoTemment  as  a  kind  of  scapegoat, 
sad  tbe  alus  of  the  whole  party  hare  been  bundled  on  his 
back,  in  otder  that  he  might  carry  them  away  into  the 
wildenheaa.  His  autobiography  is  a  piece  of  special  plead- 
iag  in  -his  own  iielialf,  particularly  the  third  part,  which 
■lore  fanmodiatdy  relates  to  the  erents  above  alluded  to. 
We  must  confess,  that  after  a  most  attentive  perusal  of 
Us  stateawitSy  with  all  possible  desire  to  be  Impartial,  we 
SR  of  o|dnioii  that  he  makes  but  a  lame  defence.  At  the 
suae  time,  as  the  devil  is  credibly  reported  not  to  be  quite 
so  black  as  he  is  painted,  so  we  believe  that  Presbyterian 
»sl  has  made  a  greater  monster  of  *  Sir  James  than  truth 
varranta ;  and  we  fed  inclined,  from  the  work  now  before 
as,  to  attempt  a  fidr  picture  of  the  man. 

He  fceelved  as  good  an  education  as  the  state  of  the 
Sesttish  wiiverBities,  in  his  time,  afforded,  and  was  crea- 
ted master  of  sarts  in  his  seventeenth  year.  In  recording 
this  portkm  of  his  history,  he  speaks  with  great  modesty 
ef  his  aeqnirements,  and  tells  us,  "  the  title  was  undeeer- 
veflie  bestowed  upon  me,  as  it  was  on  many  others  before 
aie,  and  hatk  beene  on  too  many  since.'*  Hb  progress  in 
leaniing  aanat,  notwithstanding,  have  been  considerable, 
fcr  we  find  him,  after  a  lapse  of  four-and-twenty  years, 
■pent  In  one  aninterropted  series  of  active  military  ser- 
vice, stUl  able  "  to  pen  a  letter  in  Latine.**  Besides,  he 
that  he  spent  a  year  after  he  left  college  in  re- 
Applying  myselfe  to  the  studie  of  humane  let- 
tam  and  hiatorie,  in  bothe  which  I  allways  tooke  delight. 
I  did  wdei  also  the  controversies  betweene  us  and  the 
RoBsan  Catholiekes — for  the  Presbyterians  at  that  time 
made  litie  or  no  noyse — ^whereby  I  might  be  enabled  to 
diseorn  the  tmth  of  the  P^rotestant  persnadon,  and  the 
fcllacies  of  the  Popish  one  or  any  other,  that  so  I  might 
not,  in  trarerslng  the  world,  be  carried  away  with  everie 
wind  of  doctrine.**  An  analysis  of  the  contents  of  the 
MSS.  which  Sir  James  left  behind  him,  prefixed  to  his 
memoirs,  embracing  treatises  on  various  important  points 
of  history,  morals,  criticism,  and  religious  controversy, 
diowft  him  to  havo  been  a  man  of  considerable  reach  and 
setivlly  of  mind.  In  after  life,  he  attained  good  profi- 
cico^  in  the  F^reneh  and  German  languages ;  and  his 
Englieh  style  ia  Qoneet  and  sensible.  He  also  attempted 
loetry;  but,  judging  from  his  memoirs,  we  cannot  in 
esBwiwioe  say  that  we  regret  having  no  speoimens  of  his 
yoctlcal  compositions  beibre  ns. 

lie  aeoRM  ^  bsre  betn  nafwdiy  of  a  hanuuie  diqpoai- 
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tion.  Several  anecdotes,  which  he  gives  unostentatiously, 
confirm  this.  Even  after  the  battle  of  Pentland,  he  saved, 
by  his  intercession,  the  lives  of  several  of  the  insurgents ; 
and  would  have  saved  more  but  for  the  interference  of 
the  curates.  He  was  not  inaccessible  to  love.  '  The  fol- 
lowing brief  account  of  his  first  fit  shows  him  to  have 
been  of  Lord  Byron's  opinion  on  the  important  question 
of  the  best  method  of  learning  languages.  **  I  was  lodged 
in  a  widow's  house,  whose  daughter,  a  young  widow,  had 
been  married  to  a  Rittmaster  of  the  Emperor's.  She 
was  very  handsome,  wittie,  and  discreet ;  of  her,  thogh 
my  former  toyle  might  have  banished  all  love  thoughts,  I 
became  perfltelie  enamoured.  Heere  we  stayd  sixe  weeks, 
in  which  time  she  taught  me  the  Hie  Dutch,  to  reade 
and  write  it,  which  I  before  could  not  learne  bot  very 
rudelie  from  sojors.'*  He  makes  mention  only  of  one 
other  fiUr  enslaver — the  lady  whom  he  married.  It  is 
but  justice  to  say,  that  his  attachment  to  her  has,  for 
length  and  constancy,  been  rarely  paralleled ;  and  that 
his  anxiety  to  have  her  with  him  on  all  occasions  shows 
his  domestic  character  in  a  most  amiable  light. 

With  naturally  good  and  highly  cultivated  talents, 
therefore,  and  with  originally  good  dispositions,  confirmed 
by  the  decent  and  orderly  habits  of  the  middle  ranks  of 
lifi^  in  which  he  was  bom,  our  hero  was  thrown  upon 
the  world  to  seek  his  fortune,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of 
his  age.  He  enrolled  himself  as  ensign  in  a  r^ment 
then  raising  in  Scotland  for  the  service  of  Gusta^-us 
Adolphus,  in  his  German  wars.  He  suffered  much  at 
first  from  sickness  and  poverty  ;  but,  in  course  of  time, 
his  constitution  became  confirmed,  and  that  peculiar  saga- 
city which  ill-natured  people  allege  is  characteristic  of  our 
nation,  enabled  him  to  pick  up  a  little  money.  Some 
experience  in  military  matters  likewise  entitled  him  to 
promotion.  He  continued  in  the  Swedish  service  till 
1640. 

Leslie  was  at  this  time  about  to  enter  England  with 
an  army.  A  person  wishing  to  attach  himself  to  the 
King's  party  would  naturally  have  embarked  for  Eng- 
land, as  one  intending  to  attach  himself  to  the  Covenant- 
ers would  for  Scotland.  Our  author  frankly  confesses  : 
— "  I  had  swallowed,  without  chewing,  in  Germany,  a 
very  dangerous  maxime,  which  militarie  men  there  too 
much  follow ;  which  was,  that  so  we  serve  our  master 
honnestlie,  it  is  no  matter  what  master  we  serve ;  so, 
without  examination  of  the  justice  of  the  quarrell,  or  ro- 
gard  of  my  duetie  either  to  prince  or  countrey,  I  resolved 
to  goe  with  that  ship  I  first  rencountered."  He  took 
passage  in  a  Dane  bound  for  Leith ;  but  found,  on  arri- 
ving at  Edinburgh,  that  the  Scottish  army  had  already 
marched  into  England,  and  possessed  themselves  of  New- 
castle. Thither  he  followed  them,  where  he  was  appoint- 
ed migor  of  Lord  Kirkoudbright's  regiment.  He  held 
this  post,  and  afterwards  a  similar  one  in  Lord  Sinclair's 
regimen^  till  the  year  1647,  being  employed  sometimea 
in  Ireland,  and  sometimes  in  Scotland;  although  hia 
fidelity  to  his  employers  waa  occasiontdly  more  than 
doubtful.  Tbe  chief  power  in  Scotland  was  at  this  timo 
divided  between  Hamilton  and  Argyle.  By  some  ma- 
nagementy  the  foraaer  of  these  noblemen  got  a  Psrllament 
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called,  in  which  a  minority  of  the  memhen  were  either 
royalists,  or  attached  to  his  own  interest.  Ai|^le,  how- 
crer,  carried  all  before  him  in  theeommissionof  the  Kirk* 
This  latter  party  were  mucb  averse  to  the  raising  of  a 
new  army,  which  they  knew,  under  the  command  of 
Hamilton  and  Middlefon,  could  not  fail  to  favour  the 
King.  The  army  was,  however,  raised,  notwithstand- 
ing their  opposition ;  and  Turner  obtained  a  commission 
in  it. 

The  party  af  the  Kirk  continued  to  remonstrate  against 
raising  forces  for  the  King's  relief.  The  west  of  Scot- 
land, and,  in  particular,  the  city  of  Glasgow,  was  dis- 
tlhguished  by  Its  refractory  spirit.  Turner  was  sent  to 
reduce  it  to  obedience,  and  gave  the  Inhabitants  a  speci- 
men of  the  enei^^c  habits  he  had  acquired  In  the  army. 
As  this  was  his  first  open  quarrel  with  the  Presbyterians, 
we  give  it  in  his  own  words : 

"  At  nnr  comeing  to  Glasgow,  I  found  my  work  not  very 
difficile ;  for  I  shortlie  learned  to  know,  that  the  quartering 
of  two  or  three  troopers,  and  halfe  a  dozen  musketeers,  was 
ane  argument  strong  enoufh,  in  two  or  three  nights  time^ 
to  make  the  hardest-headed  Covenanter  in  the  towne  to  for- 
sake the  Kirk,  and  side  with  the  Parliament.  I  came  on 
the  Friday,  and  nixt  day  sent  to  Mr  Dick,  and  desired  him 
and  his  brethren  to  say  nothing  nixt  day  in  their  puUpits 
that  might  give  me  just  reason  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
church.  In  the  forenoone  he  spake  us  very  faire^  and  gave 
vs  no  occasion  of  offence ;  but  m  the  aftemoone  he  trans- 
gressed all  limits  of  modesties  and  railed  malitiously  against 
both  Ki^  and  Parliament.  This  obliged  me  to  command 
all  my  officers  and  sojors  to  goe  presentlie  out  of  the  church, 
because  I  neither  could  nor  would  suffer  any  under  my 
command  to  be  witneises  of  a  misdemeanour  of'that  nature. 
At  the  firet  Dick  was  timorous,  and  promisd,  if  I  wold  stay, 
he  wold  give  me  satisfaction ;  but  I  told  him  I  wold  trust 
him  no  more,  since  he  had  broke  his  promise  made  in  the 
forenoone.  Seeing  I  intended  no  worse  than  to  remove,  he 
continued  his  sermon,  and  nixt  day  went  to  Edenburgh  to 
complaine ;  hot  sent  one  that  same  night  to  make  his  grie- 
vance to  the  Duke,  who  was  comd  the  day  before  to  his  pa- 
lace of  Hamilton.  Thither  I  went  nixt  morning.  His 
Grace  approved  of  all  I  had  done;  and  then  was  reason  for 
it ;  because  I  had  done  nothing  hot  by  bis  oune  order,  and 
his  brother  Earl  lAinrick's  advice.  This  was  that  great 
and  well  neere  inexpiable  sinne  which  I  committed  against 
the  sacred  soveraigntic  of  the  Kirk :  for  which  allmembera 
Were  so  implacabw  and  irreconcileable  enemies  to  me  aifter- 
wards." 

It  may  be  that  this  was  the  occasion  of  their  first  open 
declaration  of  hostilities  against  him ;  but  he  had  already 
^iven  them  much  cause  of  offence.  His  almost  uncon- 
cralcd  intriguing  for  the  King  In  the  Covenanting  army, 
and  his  connexion  with  Montrose,  had  not  passed  unno- 
ticed. His  habit  of  laughing  at  the  prevailing  supersti- 
tions of  the  age,  of  which  the  work  now  before  us  cou- 
sins several  instances,  must  have  offiended  the  weaker 
l&rethren ;  and  the  indifference  with  which  he  'regarded 
£11  systems  of  religious  belief,  must  have  raised  him  many 
enemies  in  that  age  of  Puritanism.  But  what  must  have 
contributed  most  to  alienate  men's  minds  from  him,  was 

his  own  ungovernable  temper.     He  says  himself: ''  I 

confesse  my  humour  never  was,  nor  is  not  yet,  one  of  the 
calmest ;  when  It  will  be,  God  onlie  knowes.**  This  na- 
tural weakness  he  seems  to  have  aggravated  by  habits  of 
intemperance ;  of  which  the  following  Is  a  remarkable 
instance : 

"  Ilaveing  drunke  at  one  time  too  much  at  parting  with 
a  great  person,  rldeing  home  I  met  one  Colonell  Wren,  be- 
tweene  whom  and  me  there  was  some  animositie.  He  was 
a-foot,  and  I  lighted  from  my  horse ;  drinke  prevailing  over 
»y  reason,  I  forced  him  to  drawe  his  sword,  which  was 
l;wo  great  handfiills  longer  than  mine.  This  I  perceiving, 
gripd  his  sword  with  my  left  hand,  and  thrust  at  him  with 
^y  liffht ;  hot  he  stepping  backe  avoyded  it,  and  drew  his 
sword  away,  which  left  so  deepe  a  wound  betweene  my 
Anmbe  and  fbremost  finger,  that  I  had  almost  losd  the  use 
of  both,  unles  I  had  beene  well  cured.  Ane  other  cut  I  got 
In  my  left  arme.  The  psasengers  parted  us ;  hot  I  could 
new  find  him  out  after,  to  be  revenged  on  him,  though  I 
aoughthimlarreaiidiMcre.    This  waa  ane  effect  of  dnnk. 


ing  which  I  confesses  beside  the  sInne  against  G<»d,  hath 
brought  me  in  many  incmivenienoes.'* 

Notwithstanding  these  blemishes  la  hit  charaoter,  we 
have  little  hesitation  in  describing  Sir  James  Turner  as  a 
naturally  humane,  affectionate,  and  talented  man.  His 
talents  wen  highly  cultivated,  both  by  early  education, 
and  the  experience  of  a  busy  and  active  life.  But  his 
feelings  were  blunted  In  a  considerable  degree  by  his  ha- 
bits of  military  discipline,  and  by  the  transactions  in 
which  the  life  of  a  soldier  of  fortune  unavoldaUy  impli- 
cated him.  Dissipated  habits,  acting  upon  a  naturally 
violent  temper,  had  yet  further  degraded  him.  The  mi- 
litary creed  which  he  had  adopted  had  shaken  greatly  the 
principles  of  strict  faith  and  honour,  in  which  he  seems 
to  have  been  educated.  Along  with  the  grosser  supersti- 
tions of  the  age,  he  seems  to  have  shaken  off  much  of  its 
religious  feeling.  His  fidelity  to  the  King  and  the  £pia> 
oopalian  religion  seems  to  have  been  ensured  mainly  by  the 
hatred  which  the  unrelenting  persecution  kqitup  against 
him  by  the  Presbyteriaxis,  for  twenty  years,  had  awaken- 
ed In  his  breast.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  follow  this 
character  through  the  whole  of  the  adventures  narrated 
in  his  memoin ;  although  we  are  much  tempted  to  dilate 
upon  them,  seeing  how  much  they  contain  that  reflects 
light  on  the  domestic  manners,  and  the  public  policy,  of 
Europe  during  the  seventeenth  century.  We  shall  wind 
up  this  desultory  article  by  a  glance  at  the  new  light 
which  has  been  thrown  by  this  publication  on  the  Insur- 
rection which  terminated  in  the  rout  at  Pentland. 

Sir  James's  narrative  confirms  the  account  of  the  mardi 
of  the  insurgents  givfn  by  the  biographer  of  Veltch,  and 
by  Colonel  Wallace,  and  explains  satisfactorily  some  of 
their  less  explicit  passages.  It  confirms  the  opinkm  we 
already  entertained,  that  the  rising  was  not  the  |ftrema- 
ture  explosion  of  any  preconcerted  scheme,  but  occasioned 
solely  by  the  desperation  of  some  who  had  been  driven  by 
the  oppressions  of  the  government  troops  to  acts  of  vio- 
lence. It  broke  out  originally  in  Galloway,  hat  the 
principal  excitement  was  in  the  west  country,  where  the 
Presbyterians  were  not  only  more  numerous,  bat  bad 
attained,  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  sodetica,  a  degree 
of  union  and  discipline  which  they  wanted  in  other  parts 
of  Scotland.  It  anight  thera  have  assumed  a  more  se- 
rious aspect,  had  not  the  government  previously  Impri- 
soned a  number  of  the  leading  men  of  that  district. 
Even  as  it  was,  had  the  Presbyterians  held  to  their  ori- 
ginal intention  of  taking  up  their  head-quarters  at  La- 
nark, instead  of  following  the  foolish  or  treacherous  ad- 
vice of  Steuart  to  march  towards  Edinburgh,  they  most 
soon  have  become  formidable  from  Increase  of  numbera 

In  regard  to  the  materials  of  which  the  insnigent  army 
was  composed,  Turner  bean  unwilling  testimony  that 
the  men,  although  undisciplined,  were  as  stout  and  hearty 
men  as  he  had  seen.  That  It  was  not  much  Inftctcd  by 
the  spirit  of  fanaticism  we  were  already  inclined  to  sus- 
pect, from  the  secession  of  Peden  and  othen  of  the  more 
violent  party.  But  Sir  James  establishes  the  fact.  He 
had  apparently  expected  to  have  an  opportunity  of  sneer- 
ing at  the  length  and  frequency  of  their  sermons,  and, 
disappointed  in  this  respect,  he  ventures  to  deny  that 
they  observed  any  external  ceremonials  of  religion  at  alL 

He  rails  at  the  whole  body,  but  cannot  avoid  com- 
memorating every  moment  Instances  of  kind  and  gratis 
treatment.  He  confirms  the  accounts  given  hf  Presby- 
terians of  the  gentlemanly  manners  of  Colonel  Wallare. 
The  account  of  his  intercourse  with  the  Laird  of  Moo- 
reith  affords  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pictures  of  gentle 
and  unaffected  piety,  endeavouring  to  win,  bat  not  to 
force  othen  to  Its  own  sentiments,  that  we  remember  to 
have  met  with.  The  soldier  who  holds  the  controversy 
with  Migor  M<Culloeh  (p.  160)  seems  to  have  had  a 
large  portion  of  the  fideli^,  cantioti,  and  humour  of  Cud- 
dle Headrigg.  The  truth  is,  that  except  in  some  of  the 
strongholds  of  Presbytery,  there  was  much  religion,  but 
little  bigoted  ittMhtte^t  to  pwticulttrfoniis^  In  the  land. 
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It  k  not  im|MMdUe  that  time  and  lenient  measures  mi|(ht 
kave  conciliated  tlie  nation  to  Episcopacy !  But  impa- 
tient and  short-aiglited  rulers  let  loose  an  infuriated  sol- 
dMiy,  which  made  little  distinction  between  friend  or 
foe  ;  till  partly  in  self-defence,  partly  in  the  madness  of 
despair,  the  nation  rose  against  its  rulers,  and  that  church, 
in  wiiaae  name  thsy  perpetrsted  their  enormities. 

This  is  an  interesting  worlc,  in  many  points  of  tIcw, 
and  ought  to  iind  its  way  Tery  generally  into  the  scho- 
kr*slibrary. 


A  Tale.     By  the  Antiior  of  Pelham.     In 
Landon.     Henry  Colbum.     1829. 


Bt  the  goddesses !  as  the  author  of  "  Virginins**  says, 
there  ia  metal  in  Mr  Lytton  Bulwer.  Our  readers  may 
pffcap*  recollect  that  we  reviewed  his  last  work,  "  The 
Disowmd,**  at  some  length,  and  that  we  then  gave  him 
credit  for  a  good  deal  of  unpruned  genius,  and  vigorous, 
dioagh  by  no  means  voy  correct,  habits  of  thinking. 
We  now  liken  him  to  a  mountain  stream,  running  a 
rapid  and  turbid  course,  but  gradually  becoming  smooth- 
er and  more  peUudd  as  it  proceeds  on  its  way.  There 
ly  fiinlts,  but  there  are  also  many  beauties,  in  the 
Bs.  Tlie  fimlts  are  principally  thoee  of  an 
immatnra  Judgment^— 4he  beauties  are  tlioee  of  a  man  of 
genina.  Our  readers  will  be  better  aUe  to  understand 
any  critical  remarks  we  may  feel  inclined  to  make,  after 
«e  faava  pwented  tliem  with  a  short  account  of  the  plot 
and  »****»"g  incidents  of  *'  Devereux.**  As  there  is  no- 
thing we  hate  more  than  the  labour  of  writing  out  this 
aaalyaia  ourselveBy  we  prefer  rather  giving  it  in  the  words, 
■lightly  altered,  of  one  of  our  London  contemporaries 
who  haa  already  executed  the  task. 

The  herot  Morton,  Count  Devereux,  is  his  own  bio- 
gnpher.  He  flourished  in  the  age  of  wits  and  ralce^* 
the  era  of  Addison,  Bolingbroke,  and  Steele ;  the  An- 
fusCsa  epoch  of  Pope  and  Swift.  The  period  is  well 
chosen  for  the  display  of  the  author*8  reading,  which  is 
«xteaaivei,  although  not  profound.  Sir  Arthur  Devereux, 
the  grand  father  of  the  hero*  was  a  gentleman  allied  to  so- 
fatnnches  of  the  nobility,  and  poaseosing  in  his  oam 
a  prineely  fixrtune.  Hb  eldest  son,  William^  suo- 
to  hia  estatesy  being  mere  fortunate  tiian  his  bro- 
who,  after  distinguishing  himself  in  the  French 
a  manJial  of  France,  leaving  his  widow  and 
of  whom  Morton  Devereux  is  the  eldest,  do- 
opon  Sir  William.  These  three  sons  are  dis- 
tingnisbed  by  difliansnt  temperaments,  Morton  being  sa- 
tirical, talented,  and  contradictory  in  hia  habits  and 
Gstald  remarkable  for  his  manliness  and  beauty ; 
Aidwey  for  his  early  piety  and  delicacy  of  frame. 
Hie  three  hoys  are  sent  to  school  by  their  whimsical 
and  warm-hearted  old  unde,  where  they  quickly  devdope 
a  cordial  dialikef  amounting  almost  to  a  mutual  hatred, 
wiiich  ia  fimaed  into  flame  by  the  cunning  arts  of  a  Jo- 
soit,  the  fiuBUy  conftasnr,  Julian  Montrenil,  a  man  so- 
cretfy  misad  vp  in  the  intrigues  then  going  forward  to 
'reatore  the  exiled  nee  to  the  throne  of  England.  After 
he  haa  left  school,  Morton  meets  acddentally  an  old  Spa- 
nish refbgaa  and  his  daughter,  Isora,  who  reside  in  his 
hmnediata  neighbourhood.  He  falls  in  love  with  the  lady, 
wboee  tender  and  afleetionate  dbaracter  is  beautifully  de- 
aeribed  and  snslnined  throngfaont.  A  mystery,  however, 
haonta  the  Spaniards.  A  stranger,  named  Bamardy  isa 
leeret  visitor  at  their  cottage,  and  Isora  is  bound  by  an 
sach  not  to  reveal  who  he  is,  or  to  betray  the  dbjeet  of  his 
stolen  interviews.  FVom  some  snspidous  circumstances 
ivhich  transpire,  Morton  is  led  to  believe  that  this  Bar- 
aard  is  his  brDther  Gerald,  who  in  that  ^sguise  seeks  to 
poison  tlie  mind,  and  rob  him  of  the  affections,  of  his  first 
love.  Natural  averdon  turns  now  into  black  hate — and 
Morton  TOWS  revenge  agdnst  his  supposed  enemy.  At 
Jfl«th»  Iba  Pftniwd  and  hia  daiwhtv  diampcnr,  the  lat- 


ter entreating  Morton,  in  a  brief  note,  never  to  make  any 
fiurther  enquiries  concerning  her  fate.  While  matters  are 
in  this  state  of  uncertainty,  Morton  goes  to  London, 
where  he  mixes  with  the  wits  of  the  day ;  vidts  Wills*  coffee- 
house ;  becomes  acqudnted  with  Bdingbroke ;  and  findly 
discovers  his  mistress  in  an  obscure  lodging  in  the  suburbs^ 
where  her  father  is  confined  to  a  sick-bed.  The  old  man, 
who  has  been  accused  of  a  share  in  the  revolutionary  po- 
litics of  the  day,  dies ;  and  Morton  marries  Isora  privatdy* 
Shortly  after,  he  is  summoned  to  the  death-bed  of  his  ge- 
nerous  old  unde,  with  whom  he  was  dways  the  favour- 
ite, and  whose  extensive  property  it  was  expected  would 
be  bequeathed  soldy  to  him.  On  Sir  William's  death', 
however,  it  is  discovered  that  the  will  confers  the  whole 
estates  on  Gerdd,  with  the  exception  of  some  inferior  be» 
quests  in  money,  to  Morton  and  his  brother  Aubrey. 
This  strengthens  his  suspicions  of  Gerdd's  dishonesty, 
and  he  openly  accuses  him  of  having  forged  the  instru- 
ment His  anger,  however,  is  of  no  avdl;  Gerald  takea 
possesdon  of  the  manor,  and  soon  after  Aubrey  dies. 
Morton  now  publidy  solemnizes  his  marriage.  On  the 
morning  of  the  ceremony,  a  stranger  calls  upon  him,  and 
placea  in  his  hand  a  paelKct,  containing  a  statement  of  the 
whole  firand  practised  upon  him  in  the  false  will,  but  ex^ 
acts  from  him  a  solemn  promise  that  he  will  not  open  it 
for  seven  days.  To  this  condition  Morton  accedes,  and 
goes  to  his  bride  to  relate  the  new  prospect  of  a  change  in 
his  affidrs.  The  sequel  of  this  communication,  and  the 
scene  that  follows,  which  is  a  striking  and  powerful  one, 
we  give  in  the  author's  words  :-^  . 

"  It  was  past  midniffht.  All  Was  hudied  in  our  bridd 
chamber.  Tlie  dngle  Lunp,  which  hung  above^  burnt  still 
and  dear;  and  through  the  hdf-dosed  curtains  of  the  win- 
dow, the  moonlight  looked  in  upon  our  couch,  quiet,  and 
pure,  and  holy,  as  if  it  were  chained  with  blessings. 

« ( Hush !'  said  Isora,  gently :  <  do  you  not  hear  a  noise 
below?' 

''  I  listened— my  8<*nse  of  hearing  is  naturany  duller  than 
my  other  senses.  '  Not  a  breath,^  sdd  I.  *  I  hear  not  a 
breath,  save  yours.* 

**  *  It  was  my  ^cy,  then  !'  sdd  Isora,  *  and  it  has  ceased 
now ;'  and  she  dung  closer  to  my  breast  and  fell  adeep.  i 
looked  on  her  peaceful  and  childish  countenance,  with  that 
concentrated  and  full  ddight,  with  which  we  dasp  dl  that 
the  universe  holds  dear  to  us,  and  fed  as  if  the  universe  held 
nought  beside— and  thus  deep  dso  crept  upon  me. 

<<  1  awoke  suddenly;  I  felt  Isora  trembling  palpably  by 
my  side.  Before  I  could  speak  to  her,  I  saw,  standing  at  a 
little  distance  from,  the  bed,  a  man  wnvt  in  a  long  dark 
doak,  and  masked ;  but  his  eyes  shone  tnrou^h  the  masl^ 
and  they  glared  full  upon  me.  He  stood  with  hb  arma 
fdded,  and  perfectly  motionless;  but  at  the  other  end  of 
the  room,  before  the  escritoire  in  which  I  had  locked  the 
important  packet,  stood  another  man,  dso  masked,  and 
wrapped  in  a  divuidng  doak  of  dmilar  hue  and  fashion. 
This  man,  as  if  alarmed,  turned  suddenly,  and  I  perodved 
then  that  the  escritoire  was  already  opened,  and  that  tha 
packet  was  in  his  hand.  I  tora  myself  from  Isora's  grasp*- 
I  stretched  my  hand  to  the  table  by  my  bedside ;  upon  wluch 
my  sword  was  dways  left :  it  was  gone  I  No  matter !— I 
vras  young,  strong,  fierce,  and  the  stake  at  hazard  was  great. 
I  sprung  from  tne  bed ;  I  predpitated  myself  upon  the 
man  who  held  the  packet,  with  one  hand  I  grasped  at  the 
important  document,  with  the  other  I  strove  to  tear  the 
mask  ftmn  the  robber's  face.  He  endeavoured  rather  to 
diake  me  off  than  to  attack  me ;  and  it  was  not  till  I  had 
nearly  succeeded  in  unmadcing  him,  that  he  drew  forth  a 
short  poniard,  and  stabbed  me  in  the  dde.  The  blow, 
which  seemed  purpoeely  aimed  to  avoid  a  mortd  part,  stag- 
gered me,  but  only  for  an  instant.  I  renewed  my  ffripe  at 
the  packed— I  tore  it  from  the  robbei^  hand,  and  ccmecting 
my  strength,  now  fast  ebbing  awav,  for  one  effort,  I  bora 
my  aswifant  to  tlie  ground,  and  fell,  struggling  with  hfm. 

**  But  my  blood  flowed  fint  from  my  wound,  and  my  anti^ 
eonist,  if  less  sinewy  than  mvsdf,  had  greatly  the  advantage 
in  weight  and  size.  Now  tSor  one  moment  I  was  umisr- 
most,  but  in  the  next  his  knee  was  upon  my  chest,  and  his 
blade  gleamed  on  high  in  the  pde  light  of  the  lamp  and 
moon.  I  thought  i  behdd  my  deatbh-^would  to  Goo  that 
I  had  I  With  a  pierdng  cry,  Isora  sprang  from  the  bed, 
flung  hfvself  btfofa  the  Ufted  blade  of  tha  roMWi  and  ar- 
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rested  his  arm.  This  man  had,  in  the  whole  contest,  acted 
with  a  stngular  forbearanoe— he  did  so  now— he  paused  for 
a  moment,  and  dropped  his  liand.  Hitherto,  the  other  man 
had  not  stirred  from  his  mute  position :  he  now  moved  one 
jstep  towards  us,  brandishing  a  poniard  lllce  his  4Somrade*s. 
Isora  raised  her  liand  supplicatingly  towards  him,  and  cried 
out — *  Spare  him,  spare  him  I — Oh,  mercy,  mercy !'  With 
one  striae  the  ruffian  was  by  my  side :  he  muttered  some 
words  which  nassion  seemed  to  render  inarticulate,  and  half 
pushing  aside  nis  comrade^  his  raised  weapon  flashed  before 
any  eyes,  now  dim  and  reeling— I  made  a  vain  effort  to  rise 
^the  blade  descended — Isora,  unable  to  arrest  it,  threw  her- 
aelf  before  it— her  blood,  her  hearths  blood,  gushed  over  me 
—I  saw  and  felt  no  more. 

••  When  I  recovered  my  senses,  my  servanta  were  round 
m»— a  deep  red  wet  stain  upon  the  sofa  on  which  I  was 
laid,  brought  the  whole  scene  I  had  witnessed  again  before 
me— terrible  and  distinct.  1  sprang  to  my  feet,  and  asl&ed 
lor  Isora ;  a  low  murmur  caught  my  ear— I  turned,  and 
beheld  a  dark  form  stretched  on  the  bed,  and  surrounded 
like  myself  by  gazers  and  menials.  I  tottered  towards  that 
Ited,  my  bridal  bed — I  motioned,  with  a  fierce  gesture,  the 
crowd  away— 1  heard  my  name  breathed  audibly— the  next 
moment  I  was  by  Isora*s  side.  AU  pain— all  weakness- 
all  consciousness  of  my  wound— of  my  very  self,  were  gone 
«-life  seemed  curdled  into  a  single  agonizing  and  fearful 
thought.  I  fixed  mv  eyes  upon  hers ;  and  though  there  the 
film  was  gathering  dark  and  rapidly,  I  saw,  yet  visible  and 
unconquered,  the  deep  love  of  that  ndthful  and  warm  heart 
which  nad  lavished  its  life  for  mine. 

"  I  threw  my  arms  round  her— I  pressed  my  lips  wildly 
to  hers.  <  Speak— «peak !'  I  cried,  and  mv  blood  gushed 
erer  her  with  the  effort ;  '  in  mercy,  speak  v 

«  Even  in  death  and -agony,  the  gentle  being,  who  had 
hesQ  as  wax  unto  my  lightest  wish,  struggled  to  obey  me. 
'  Do  not  erieve  for  me^*  she  said,  in  a  tremulous  and  broken 
▼oioej  *  It  is  dearer  to  die  for  you  than  to  live !' 

*<  Those  were  her  last  words.  I  felt  her  breath  abruntly 
cease.  The  heart,  pressed  to  mine,  was  still !  I  started  up 
In  dismay— the  light  shone  full  upon  her  &oe.  O  God ! 
that  I  should  live  to  write  that  iiaora  was— no  more  !"*- 
Vol.  II.  pp  12».Si. 

Morton  now  seeks  relief  in  traveL  He  accompanies 
Lord  Bolingbroke  in  his  flight  from  England ;  goes  to 
the  court  of  France ;  again  plunges  into  society ;  meets 
all  <the  French  wits ;  is  presented  to  Louis  Quatorze ; 
makes  a  fHendshlp  With  the  regent,  Philip  of  Orleans ; 
makes  an  enemy  of  the  c^ebrated  Dubois ;  and,  on  the 
pretext  of  an  embassy  to  the  court  of  Peter  the  Great,  is 
jent  out  of  France.  In  Russia  he  mixes  with  the  mari- 
ner-monarch, and  the  statesmen  of  Catherine's  court; 
nntil  at  last,  growing  siek  i>f  life,  with  his  usual  incon- 
rfstency,  Iw  retires  to  Italy  to  ruminate  and  die.  Here 
he  meets  a  hermit,  who  has  led  for  some  years  a  most 
ascetic  life  in  a  forest.  This  hermit  entrusts  him  with 
a  MS.,  containing  a  history  of  his  past  life,  by  which 
Morton  makes  the  unexpected  discovery,  that  in  the  per- 
son of  the  hermit,  now  dying,  he  is  reunited  to  his  bro- 
ther Aubrey,  supposed  to  be  dead  ;  and  that  Ills  brother 
Aubrey,  having  been  himself  attached  to  Isora,  was  the 
tormentor  who  so  long  tortured  him  under  the  disguise 
of  Barnard,  was  the  forger  of  the  will,  and  the  murderer 
of  his  wife.  Having  obtained  a  dew  to  trace  the  access- 
ories of  these  merciless  deeds,  and  learning  that  Mon- 
treuil,  the  Jesuit,  was  the  instigator  of  the  ingenious  vil- 
lainies, Morton  returns  to  England,  determined  to  dia- 
«over  his  foe,  take  ample  revenge,  and  make  due  atone- 
ment to  the  injured  Gerald.  He  tracks  Montreuil  to  his 
retreat,  by  the  aid  of  an  accomplice  in  his  schemes,  and 
the  work  ends  with  the  book  of  the  Jesuit. 

It  will  now  be  perceived  that  this  work  might,  with 
greater  propriety,  be  entitled  <*  The  Life  and  Times  of 
Count  Devcrenx,"  than  a  NoveL  From  the  middle  of 
4he  second  volume,  to  nearly  the  conclusion  of  the  third, 
there  does  not  occur  an  Incident  which,  in  so  far  as  the 
main  plot  is  concerned,  might  not  with  equal  propriety 
have  been  left  out.  The  truth  is,  Judging  by  this  and 
Us  previous  production,  Bfr  Bulwer's  forte  does  not  lie  in 
the  conducting  of  a  story.  In  both  ^nttanCTs  he  manages 
.  JWa  iil«  very  unikilAiUy.     In  **  Devereitx,**  tht  novel 


ought  unquestionably  to  have  ended  with  the  death  of 
Isora  ;  for  she  is  the  personage  in  whom  the  reader  is  by 
fa  the  most  interested,  boA  on  her  own  aeoonnt,  and 
from  her  connexion  with  the  hero.  Her  character  Is 
well  drawn,  not  so  much  in  consequence  of  what  she  is 
made  to  do»  as  in  consequence  of  what  the  author  says 
about  her.  This  is  probably  one  of  the  leading  distinc- 
tions between  an  inteUlgent  young  writer  and  one  of  ma- 
turer  years.  The  first  puts  himself  in  the  place  of  hia 
dramatia  peraonetf  and  thinks  a  great  deal  for  them ;  the 
latter  keeps  altogether  in  the  background,  and  makes  the 
beings  he  has  called  into  existence  act  and  speak  fcr 
themselves.  We  have  not  yet,  however,  snffidently  ex- 
plained our  opinion  of  *'  Devereux,**  which  we  shall  do 
in  a  very  few  words. 

The  leading  fiuilta  of  the  novel  are,  1st,  A  want  of 
unity  of  design,  so  palpable,  that  we  question  whether 
Mr  Bulwer  ever  had  any  distinct  notion,  after  lie  had 
finished  one  chapter,  of  what  was  to  be  in  the  next ;  and, 
at  all  events,  we  are  sure  that  he  had  no  regular  plan 
spread  out  before  him,  like  a  map,  at  the  commencement. 
2d,  An  affectation  of  being  familiar  with  several  subjects, 
on  which  it  may  easily  be  discovered  he  is  only  alightly 
informed.  3d,  A  straining  after  effect,  and  a  much  more 
evident  anxiety  to  be  brilliant  than  to  be  Judidooa.  4th, 
The  introduction  of  so  many  eminent  persons,  whether  in 
the  literary  or  political  world,  that,  so  far  from  heing  able 
to  do  Justice  to  them  all,  little  more,  at  an  average,  than  a 
few  pages  is  allotted  to  each ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  the  trick 
can  be  called  little  else  than  a  tolerably  Ingenious  expe- 
dient to  make  a  few  splendid  names  beiu'  out  a  common- 
place dialogue,  when  it  is  obvious  that  the  ^alogne  ought 
to  be  worthy  of  the  celebrity  of  the  speakers.  It  is  a  pe- 
culiarly hazardous,  and  not  a  very  advisable  attempt,  for 
a  young  author,  to  undertake  to  put  language  into  the 
mouths  of  all  the  wita  of  the  reigns  of  Queen  Anne  and 
George  I.,  and  of  all  the  statesmen,  poets,  and  philoso- 
phers of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  It  need  not  be  matter 
of  surprise  that  Mr  Bulwer  has,  in  many  instanoea,  cgre- 
giously  failed. 

The  merits  of  "  Devereux,"  however,  are  no  less  con- 
spicuous  than  its  faults ;  and  they  are  of  a  nature  which, 
taking  it  for  all  in  all,  incline  us  to  look  upon  it  as  the 
best  novel  of  the  season.  What  we  chiefly  like  about  our 
author  is,  that  i^on  every  occasion  he  thinks  for  hink- 
self ;  and  that  he  can,  whenever  he  chooses,  open  a  vein 
of  fresh  and  strong  thought,  which  does  not  soon  exhaust 
itself.  He  despises  the  common  drivel  of  the  ordinary 
noveUwriter ;  and,  when  he  is  unsuccessful,  it  la  by  at- 
tempting too  much,  not  by  being  content  with  too  little. 
He  is  very  versatile  also ; — he  is  often  eloquent,  and  as 
often  humorous;  he  excels  in  pathos,  and  his  deacrip- 
tions  are  always  graphic.  With  these  recommendations, 
when  time  has  purged  away  still  more  of  the  dross  of  in- 
experience, we  do  think  that  he  will  present  us  with  some 
works  of  lasting  popularity,  and  of  much  more  sustained 
excellence.  It  strikes  us,  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  re- 
semblance between  the  style  of  Mr  Bulwer  and  that  of 
the  author  of  **  Vivian  Grey.*'  We  wonder  what  baa  be- 
come  of  the  latter ; — ^there  are  scenes  in  ''  Vivtan  Grey  ** 
which  Bulwer  hu  never  equalled.  We  shall  conclude 
these  remarks  with  two  extracta,  of  a  different  nature, 
but  both  of  which  place  the  vrriter  in  a  fitvourable  point 
of  view.  The  first  is  a  letter  from  the  unde  of  the  hero» 
Sir  William  Devereux,  whose  character  Is  more  vividly 
hit  off  than  any  other  in  the  book.     It  may  be  entided, 

ADVICK  aKQAaDIHO  MATaXMOWT. 

«'6deafth!  nephew  Morton!— But  I  won't  scold  thcc^ 
though  thou  deservest  it.  Let  me  see ;  thou  art  now  scarce 
twenty,  and  thou  talkest  of  marriage,  which  lathe  cxduaive 
business  of  middle-age,  as  ftmiliarlyas  *  girls  of  thirteen  do 
of  puppy  dogs.'  Marry!  go  hang  tiiyadf  rather.  Marriage, 
my  dear  boy,  is  at  the  best  a  treacherous  proceeding ;  and 
a  friend— « true  friends-will  never  counsel  another  to  adopt 
H  rashly.  Look  you — I  have  had  experience  in  these  mat- 
tcn :  and  I  think  th«  omacDt  a  wonan  k.wtddedj 
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iMiible  nrohition  hsmot  in  her  tyaleni ;  all  her  formar 
cood  qualiticB  Tunh,  keyprtMtOf  like  egg»  out  of  a  oo^jiuror't 
box,— -*tls  truc^  they  appear  on  t'other  side  of  the  box,  the 
ode  tamed  to  other  peopler-^t  for  the  poor  husband,  they 
are  gone  for  erer.  Udus  fish,  Morton,  go  to !  I  tell  thee 
again,  that  1  have  had  erperienoe  in  these  matters,  which 
thoa  never  hast  bad,  clercr  as  thou  thinlcest  thyself.  If 
Bosr  it  were  a  good  marriage  thou  wa8*t  about  to  malce— 
if  thou  were  going  to  wed  power,  and  money,  and  places 
at  courty  why,  something  might  be  said  for  thee.  As  it  is, 
then  ia  no  excuse— none ;  and  I  am  astonished  how  a  boy 
of  thy  aenae  could  think  of  such  nonsense.  Birth !  Morton ; 
what  the  deril  does  that  signify,  so  long  as  it  is  birth  in  an- 
oUkt  country  ?  A  foreign  damWl,  and  a  Spanish  girl,  too^ 
abore  all  others !  'SdeaUi !  man,  as  if  there  was  not  quick- 
silver enough  in  the  English  women  for  you;  you  must 
aiake  a  mcnurialexportatum  from  Spain,  must  you!  Why, 
Morton  Morton,  tne  ladies  in  that  country  are  proverbial. 
I  tremble  at  the  very  thought  of  it.  But  as  for  my  consent, 
I  never  vrill  give  it— never ;  and  though  I  threaten  tibee 
■ot  with  disiniicritance^  and  such  like,  vet  I  do  ask  some- 
thing in  return  for  the  gnat  affection  I  have  always  borne 
thee ;  and  I  make  no  doubt,  that  thou  wilt  readily  oblige 
me  in  ondi  a  trifle  as  giving  up  a  mere  Spanish  Donna,— so 
think  of  her  no  more.  If  thou  wantest  to  make  love,  there 
are  ladieo  in  plenty,  whom  thou  needest  not  to  marry ;  and 
for  myjpart,  I  thought  that  thou  wast  all  in  all  with  the 
Lady  Hasselton— Heaven  Uess  her  pretty  fiuse  !  Now 
don*t  think  I  want  to  scoU  thee  and  don't  think  thine 
old  unde  harsh.  God  knows  he  is  not ;  but,  my  dear,  dear 
boy,  this  b  quite  out  of  the  question,  and  thou  must  let  me 
hear  no  more  about  it.  The  gout  cripples  me  so^  that  I 
most  leave  ott.  Ever  thine  own  old  uncle."— VoL  II.  pp. 
7-9. 

Our  other  quotation  iaoi  %  more  serious  and  impaa- 
sioocd  kind.  We  give  it  as  a  spedmen  of  the  author's 
powers  In  this  species  of  composition  : 

THOtroHTs  oir  rAETiMo  raoM  thosx  wx  low. 
**  On  my  arrival  at  Isora's,  I  found  her  already  sta- 
tioned at  the  window,  watching  for  my  oominc.  How  her 
dark  eyca  lit  into  lustre  when  they  saw  me !  How  the  rich 
Uood  mantled  up  under  the  soft  cheek  which  feeling  had  re- 
fined of  late  Into  a  paler  hue  than  it  was  wont,  when  I  first 
gaz«d  upon  it,  to  wear !  Then  how  fied  her  light  step  to  meet 
me !  How  trembled  hef  low  voice  to  wdcome  me !  How  spake^ 
from  every  gesture  of  her  graceful  and  modelled  form,  the 
anxious,  joyful,  all-animating  ghulness  of  her  heart !  It  is  a 
melancholy  pleasure  tothedry,  harsh  after-thoughts  of  later 
life,  to  think  one  has  been  thus  loved ;  and  one  marvels, 
when  one  considers  what  one  is,  how  It  could  ever  have  been! 
That  lore  of  ours  was  never  made  for  after  years  !  It  could 
never  have  flowed  into  the  common  and  cold  channel  of  or- 
dinary affiiirs !  It  could  never  have  been  mingled  with  the 
petty  cares  and  the  low  objects  with  which  the  loves  of  all 
who  live  long  together  in  this  sordid  and  most  earthly 
earth,  are  sooner  or  later  blended !  We  could  not  have 
spjred  to  others  an  atom  of  the  great  wealth  of  our  affec> 
tion.  We  were  misers  of  every  coin  in  that  exhanstless  trea- 
sury. It  would  have  pierced  me  to  the  soul  to  have  seen  Isora 
smile  upon  another.  I  know  not  even,  had  we  had  children, 
if  I  should  not  have  1>een  jealous  of  my  child !  Was  this  sel- 
fish love?  Yes,  it  was  iiiteiisdy,  wholly  selfish ;  but  it  was 
a  love  made  so  only  by  its  excess,  nothing  selfish  on  a  small- 
er scale  polluted  it.  There  was  not  on  earth  that  which  the 
one  woulJ  not  have  forfeited  at  the  lightest  desire  of  the 
other.  So  utterly  vrere  happiness  and  Isora  entwined  to- 
gether, that  I  could  form  no  momentary  idea  of  the  former, 
with  which  the  latter  was  not  connected.  Was  this  love 
made  lor  the  manv  and  miry  roads  through  which  man 
must  travel  ?  Was  it  made  fur  age,— or,  worse  than  age,  for 
that  middle,  cool,  ambitious,  scheming  period  of  life,  in 
whidi  all  the  luxuriance  and  verdure  of  things  are  pared 
hito  tame  shapes  that  mimic  lifc^  but  a  life  that  is  estranged 
from  nature^  in  which  art  is  the  only  beauty,  and  reguur- 
ity  the  only  gnee  ?  No  :  in  my  hesirt  of  heuls  i  feel  that 
our  love  was  not  meant  for  the  stages  of  life  throi^h  which 
I  have  already  naased ;  it  would  have  made  us  miserable  to 
see  it  fritter  itself  away,  and  to  remember  what  it  once  was. 
Better  as  it  is !  better  to  mourn  over  the  green  bough  than 
to  look  upon  the  sapless  stem.  You,  who  now  glance  over 
these  panoy  are  you  a  mother  ?-i4f  so^  answer  me  one  ouca- 
tion— would  yon  not  rather  that  the  child  whom  you  nave 
chorishad  with  your  soul's  cari^— whom  you  have  nurtured 
at  roar  haanm>  whoas  young  ioys  your  eyea  have  sparkled 
lo  behobij— >wh<we  ligbteit  grief  yoauTV  wept  to  witness  aa 


you  would  have  wept  not  for  your  own,— over  whoae  purs 
and  unvexed  sleep  you  have  watched  and  prayed,— and,  aa  It 
lay  before  you  thus  still  and  unconscious  of  your  vigil,  have 
sliaped  out,  oh  I  such  bright  hopes  for  its  future  lot,— would 
you  not  rather  that,  while  thus  innocent  and  young,  not  a 
care  tasted,  not  a  crime  incurred)  it  went  down  at  once  into 
the  dark  grave?  Would  you  not  rather  suffer  this  grie^ 
bitter  though  it  be^  than  watch  the  predestined  victim  grow 
and  ripen,  and  wind  itself  more  and  more  around  your 
heart,  and,  when  it  is  of  full  and  mature  age,  and  you  vour- 
sdf  are  stricken  in  years^  and  can  form  no  new  ties  to 
replace  the  old*  that  are  severed,— when  woes  have  alresdy 
bowed  the  darling  of  your  hopes  whom  woe  never  was  to 
touch,-«when  dna  have  alrndy  darkened  the  bright,  aa- 
raph,  unclouded  heart,  which  sin  was  never  to  dim,-— behold 
it  sii^  day  by  day,  altered,  diseased,  decaved,  into  the  tomb 
which  its  childhood  had  in  vain  escaped  ?  Answer  me  I 
Would  not  the  earlier  fate  be  for  gentler  than  the  last? 
And  if  you  have  known  and  wept  over  that  eariy  tomb— if 
you  have  seen  the  infont  flower  fade  away  from  the  green 
soil  of  your  affections— if  you  have  missed  the  bouudlag 
step,  and  the  laughing  eye^  and  the  winning  mirth,  which 
made  this  sterile  world  a  perpetual  holiday— another  of  the 
loot,  if  you  have  known,  ana  you  still  pine  for  these^  ai^ 
swer  me  yet  again— Is  it  not  a  comfort,  even  while  you 
mourn,  to  think  of  all  that  that  breast,  now  so  silent,  has 
escaped?  The  cream,  the  sparkle,  the  elixir  of  llfe^  It  had 
already  quaffed ;  is  it  not  sweet  to  think  it  shunned  the 
wormwood  and  the  dregs  ?  Answer  me,  even  though  the 
answer  be  in  teara !  Mourner,  your  child  was  to  you  what 
my  eari  V  and  only  love  was  to  me ;  and  could  you  pierea 
down,  down  through  a  thousand  fothom  of  ebbing  thought, 
to  the  for  depths  of  my  heart,  you  would  there  behold  m 
sorrow  and  a  contolation,  that  have  something  in  unison, 
with  your  own."— VoL  II.  pp.  20-32, 

This  is  finely  written,  but  it  appears  to  us  to  illustrate 
one  of  the  errors  to  which  we  have  alluded,  namely,  that 
for  the  sake  of  being  strong  and  original,  Mr  Bulwer  baa 
given  up  the  higher  beauty  of  bdng  just  and  sound.  We 
question  much  whether  any  mother  would  wish  to  see 
her  child  die  young  to  avoid  the  certainty  of  its  dying  in 
the  prime  of  life.  There  Is  sophistry  in  the  ai^umentf 
and  this  is  not  the  only  instance  of  the  kind  which  wa 
could  adduce.  We  ought  also  to  remark,  that  the  book 
fiills  very  much  off  towards  the  conclusion.  The  tama 
manner  In  which  Morton  Devereux  receives  the  confea- 
sion  of  his  brother  Aubrey's  guilt,  is  a  blemish  we  can 
scarcely  pardon.  His  milk-and-frater  forgiveneas  of  the 
villain  Aubrey  is  an  insult  to  the  memory  of  Isora. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  these  things,  Mr  Bulwer  has 
impressed  us,  and  not  only  us,  but  the  public  generally, 
with  a  feeling  of  his  abilities.  We  call  upon  him,  there- 
fore, to  go  on, — ^to  be  bold  in  the  exercise,  yet  diflident 
of  the  extent,  of  his  own  powers, — ^to  cultivate  assiduous- 
ly all  his  imaginative  faculties,  but  not  at  the  expense  of 
his  judgment, — ^to  study  mankind  as  a  living  book,  more 
valuable  tlian  the  lore  of  ages, — to  husband  his  resourcesy 
and  to  extend  his  knowledge, — and,  without  arrogating 
to  ourselves  any  extraordinary  power  of  prophecy,  vre 
venture  to  foretell,  that  he  will  rise  to  a  prominent  plaoa 
among  th«  literary  men  of  his  day. 


SermonB.    By  Ralph  Wardkw,  D.D.,  Glasgow.    Edfai* 
bui^h.     Adam  Black.     1889.    five.     F^  680. 

Thx  leading  doctrines  of  Christianity  are  few  and  sim- 
ple. They  have  been  delineated  with  such  cleameas  In 
the  Sacred  Record,  and  are  so  strikingly  enforced,  that 
even  the  most  illiterate  may  comprehend  their  import. 
This  extreme  simplicity,  which  was  so  essential  for  ron- 
dering  Christianity  efficacious  aa  a  pradicai  system,  hag 
been  frequently  deemed  unfavourable  for  the  culture  of 
pulpit  oratory.  A  clergyman,  no  doubt,  uniformly  haii« 
dies  the  same  facts ;  and,  consequently,  he  must  arrstfc 
the  attention  of  his  auditory,  rather  by  the  skilful  eluci- 
dation of  familiar  topics,  than  by  the  powerful  attiaction 
of  original  theories.  But  then,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  rcligioii  la  net  ao  iaolated  aciioiioe.     It  la  c&oadx 
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linked  with  every  branch  of  human  knowledge.  It  de- 
rlTee  some  of  its  most  apposite  iUustrationa  from  the  dif- 
ferent lights  and  sliades  of  human  character — from  the 
mysterious  combination  of  volitions,  antipatliies,  and  af- 
fections concentrated  in  the  human  heart — and  from  tlie 
varying  aspects  of  human  life.  If,  therefore,  the  per- 
f^tion  of  eloquence  consists  in  developing  truth  in  its 
most  winning  form,  where  can  it  more  freely  expatiate 
than  amidst  the  numerous  and  diversified  themes  which 
Christianity  offers  for  intellectual  speculation  ?  A  mere 
declamatory  harangue,  Indeed,  can  leave  no  salutary  im^ 
pressions.  Its  only  tendency  is  to  please  the  imagina- 
tion, by  presenting  a  number  of  abstract  thoughts,  some 
of  tbem,  perhaps,  elegantly  expressed,  but  all  of  them 
unproductive  of  any  permanent  influence.  As  the  re* 
moval  of  a  single  tessera  will  disorder  an  entire  piece  of 
Mosaic,  so  the  whole  strength  of  a  discourse,  purely  rhe- 
torical, will  be  impaired  by  the  partial  modification  of 
its  language.  We  would  not,  however,  discountenance 
warmth  in  the  composition  of  a  sermon.  Far  less  would 
we  substitute  the  artificial  arrangement  of  a  dry,  logical 
enay,  only  characterized  by  scholastio  casuistry.  Per- 
haps the  Socratic  method  of  argumentation  is,  in  itself, 
the  least  objectionable,  though  the  difiiculty  of  classifying 
a  consecutive  variety  of  causes,  conducing  to  one  great 
result,  somewhat  circumscribes  its  utility.  But  keeping 
In  view  the  innate  dignity  and  importance  of  his  subject, 
and  its  immediate  bearing  on  the  immortal  destinies  of 
his  flock,  a  clerg3rman  ought,  on  all  occasions,  to  follow 
ihat  course,  wldch,  by  touching  their  feelings,  and  con- 
vincing their  judgments,  will  most  effectually  tend  to  re- 
commend the  precepts  of  Christianity  to  their  cheerful  ac- 
ceptance and  submissive  obedience. 

Our  expectations  were  considerably  excited  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  volume  now  before  us,  in  consequence 
of  the  approbation  with  which  the  former  productions  of 
Its  author  have  been  received,  though,  probably,  none  of 
these  is  so  well  entitled  to  praise  as  his  latest  publication. 
iProm  the  preface  to  it,  we  presume  that  the  whole  of  the 
sermons  have  been  preached  ex  cathedra^  and,  of  course, 
Dr  Wardlaw^s  own  congregation  must  peruse  the  volume 
with  the  advantage  of  many  salutary  associations,  and 
with  a  full  recollection  of  the  ardent  and  emphatic  ear- 
hestness,  which  imparts  so  great  a  charm  to  his  oral  de- 
livery. But  it  may  be  also  confidently  affirmed,  that  by 
the  public  in  general  the  present  volume  will  be  readily 
Appreciated.  We  have  seen  many  sermons  more  remark- 
able for  graceful  style  and  chaste  expression,  but  very  few 
so  replete  with  forcible  reasoning  and  vivid  exposition. 
There  is  no  tedious  amplification  of  the  same  ideas,  art- 
fully disguised  under  different  forms  of  language.  Each 
sentence  abounds  with  good  sense  and  valuable  instruc- 
tion. In  refuting  any  sceptical  argument — in  exposing 
any  doctrinal  error — in  reprobating  any  prevalent  vice — 
In  recommending  any  indispensable  duty— our  author 
llisplays  both  sound  divinity  and  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  world.     It  has  often  been  disputed  amongst 

critics,  whether  the  model  of  Bourdaloue  or  Massilon 

the  two  most  eminent  of  French  divines — is  entitled  to 
yreferenoe.  The  former  has  been  peculiarly  celebrated 
as  a  profound  controversialist,  without  great  pretensions 
to  elegance;  while  the  fame  of  the  latter  more  imme- 
diately rests  on  the  brilliancy  of  his  diction  and  the  beauty 
•f  his  sentiments.  The  union  of  these  somewhat  oppo- 
site qualities  seems  to  us  to  constitute  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  a  sermon ;  and  it  Is  the  frequent  blending  of 
these  in  Dr  Wardlaw'k  disooursea  which  we  would  par- 
ticularly commend. 

The  volume  opens  with  two  exedlent  diseoorses  upon 
the  text,  '<  Christ  crucified;**  which  are  followed  by  a 
third,  containing  an  enquiry  into  the  cause  why  apostolic 
vvidenee  originally  failed  to  meet  with  general  acceptance. 
The  Iburth  sermon  sets  forth  an  able  defence  of  the  doo- 
trlno  of  Jnstlfieation,  which  Lather  deemed  mtkuhu 
HMfit  vrf  Mcteif  WDbM^  Mid  which  fa  widovbledly  coo 


of  the  most  prominent  articles  of  goepd  tmtli.  We  have 
also  two  discourses  upon  good  worics;  and  a  powerful 
argumentative  sermon  on  the  untenable  nature  of  that 
objection  which  is  frequently  levelled  against  Christianity 
— the  inconsistencies  of  its  professed  believers.  Tlie  ninth 
and  tenth  discourses  explain  the  advantages  of  genuine 
religion;  and  the  three  concluding  sermons,  originally 
preached  on  public  oocasions,  relate  to  divine  delight  in 
Christ. 

We  are  much  pleased  with  the  evangelical  spirit  in 
which  our  author  demonstrates  the  nature  and  reason- 
ableness of  true  religion.  He  thus  fedingly  introduoea 
his  subject : 

«  I  might  try  to  set  religion  before  you,  as  residing  in  the 
booom,  and  ruling  in  the  character,  of  a  sinless  creature,— 
a  creature  that  has  never  fallen ;  the  derived  nuritjr  of  the 
creature  holding  immediate  and  intimate  fellowship  with 
the  essential  punty  of  the  Creator.  But  not  only  from  our 
mournful  want  of  experience,  would  the  task  be  difficult ; 
— 4he  description  would  not  at  all  suit  our  case»  Although 
the  religion  of  man,  when  he  came  in  hb  oriffinal  innocmoe 
from  the  hand  of  his  Makeri  it  would  not  be  hia  reUgion 
now. 

«  I  might  exhibit  religion,  clothed  in  the  fascinating,  but 
delusive,  sentimentalism  of  romance  and  poetry ;  exnatia- 
ting  on  the  power,  and  wisdom,  and  goodness  or  the  Ddty, 
as  manifested  in  the  wonders  of  creation,— wakening  the 
sensibilities  of  taste,  and  flattering  von  to  self-oomplarancyy 
by  calling  them  devotion,*^uid  inviting  you  into  tne  Tern- 
me  of  Nature^  to  worship  at  the  shrine  of  Nature*8  God. 
I  might  tell  you,  too^  of  the  religion  (closely  allied  to  this) 
of  an  anti-scriptural  and  spurious  philosophy ;  aooordinpr  to 
which  the  Divine  nature  is  all  mercy,— eu  easy  and  pliant 
benignity,  with  a  countenance  that  cannot  frown,  and  m 
heart  that  never  can  bring  itself  to  punish ;  and  the  human 
nature  all  native  simplicity  and  Roodncss,  though  alloyed  by 
unavoidable  frailties,  and  too  onen  seduced  by  the  allure- 
ments of  evil. 

**  But  such  representations  would  not  be  in  harmony  with 
the  truth  of  things.  In  making  them,  I  should  be  giving 
the  lie  to  that  book  which  I  liehsve  to  contain  the  mind  of 
God  ;^I  should  he  deceiving,  criminally  and  ruinously  d^ 
oeiving,  the  souls  of  my  hearers,  and  jeoparding  my  own. 
On  such  subjects,  subjects  of  which  the  interest  is  so  deep^ 
and  the  resuito  depending  on  their  truth  or  falsehood  so 
vast  and  so  permanent,  there  ought  to  be  nothing  but  plain 
dealing;— 410  imposing  diyuiscs,  no  soothing  paUiationa 
of  truth— but  things  a$  they  are."— Pp.  251-3. 

Nor  is  his  portraiture  of  the  happiness  of  rdigWn  Um 
striking.     He  observes : 

**  It  is  full  of  interest  and  delight.— Did  the  Eden  of  ori- 
ginal innocence  and  felicity  still  exist  in  unblighted  loveli- 
ness, with  all  its  divine  eamlture  of  sweets  and  beauties^ 
we  should  not  be  satisfied  with  throwing  a  mere  hasty  and 
careless  glance  within  its  gates ;  we  should  choose  to  linger 
amonffst  its  inviting  scenes,  to  stop  at  every  turn,  to  inhale 
every  breath  of  panlng  fragrance,  to  listen  to  every  note  of 
Nature's  melody,  to  let  our  eye  repooe  at  leisure  on  every 
new  variety  of  elegance^  sublimity,  or  grace.  So,  the  plea- 
sures of  true  religion  form  a  theme  so  attractive,  that  I  can- 
not dismiss  It  with  a  brief  superficial  notice.  I  should  lilce 
to  lead  you  with  me  into  this  '  garden  of  God,*  and  to  de- 
tain you  amidst  its  various  delights :  in  the  hope,  that  of 
those  by  whom  these  delights  have  already  been  tasted  and 
enjoyed,  the  relish  for  them  may  be  heightened ;  and  that^ 
by  the  blessing  of  Him  who  has  kindly  planted  this  spirit- 
ual Eden  amid  the  wastes  of  our  sinful  world,  a  taste  for 
tbem  may  be  imparted  to  such  as  are  yet  strangers  to  the 
experience  of  their  excellence.  **-^Pp.  27S.^ 

Our  author  is  a  decided  enemy  to  modem  MiHenna- 
rianism.  His  views  are  fully  cxpresBiid  in  the  last  ser- 
mon, and  the  text  he  has  prefbccd  to  it,  frem  the  Revel»- 
tions,  is  one  of  these  pawsi^is  principally  relied  on  by 
the  advocates  for  the  system.  The  chief  question  re- 
specting the  passage  is,  whether  It  must  be  interpreted 
literaDy  or  symbolically — ^whether,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
pa  wage  is  to  be  understood  of  a  real  personal  appearance 
and  reign  of  the  Lord  Jesna  Christ  on  earth,  and  of  a 
real  corporeal  resunectien  fivm  the  grave ;  or  wheihtr, 
on  the  othtf  handy  the  npreaoitatioD  fa  not  rather  to  be 
InterpRlad  ob  the  prlndple  ol  praplwtic  ^ynhol^  as  fig«- 
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ntifclf  ropffBumtiny  the  chfacter  and  condition  of  tlio 
Cbmvh  dorinf  the  period  of  the  thoueond  yean.  Our 
utW  adduces  a  aeries  of  obeenrations,  tending  most  do- 
cidedlj  to  prove  the  latter  hypothesis.  He  Justly  re- 
narks: 

**  It  ought  not  to  be  nsgarded  aa  an  evidenoe  of  the  MU- 
Jeonaran  interpretation  being  the  true  one^  that  it  accords 
with  the  ffoin  and  literal  meaning  of  the  vtordt,  I  must 
not  «tiMy  mysdf,  indeed,  with  putting  this  merely  in  a 
fie^atice  form.  I  go  fiurther.  It  appean  to  me  a  proof  of 
the  rery  contrary.  It  should  be  recollected,  that  the  pass- 
ige  forms  part  of  a  prophetical  book— 4»f  a  book  that  is  con- 
itnutcd  on  the  -very  principle  of  symbol,  and  figurative  al- 
noMt  throoghoat.  Is  it  not,  then,  a  fair  and  reasMiable  fM*in- 
dple  of  interpretation,  that  this  particular  passage  should 
be  underaCood  in  harmony  with '  the  general  character  of 
the  book?  Did  the  words  occur  in  an  historical  or  episto- 
liry  composition,  it  would  be  justly  pronounced  unnatural 
— aniea  we  were  spedally  warned  ot  the  writer's  proposed 
deriation  from  his  ordinary  style—to  explain  them  tymbolU' 
taibf.  Now,  in  a  profenedly  symbolictu  book,  there  is  the 
very  nme  foree  of  olgection  against  their  being  interpreted 
UimJly,  The  interpretation  is  not  in  harmony  with  the 
iTowra  and  universally  admitted  style  of  the  writer,  and 
the  principle  on  which  his  entire  work  is  constructed.  It 
k  just  as  unfair  to  interpret  prophecy  on  the  principles  of 
ample  hiitory,  aa  it  would  be  to  interpret  simple  history  by 
the  lymbob  of  prophecy.  We  might  bring  the  force  of  the 
iifumoit  to  bear  still  more  closely.  The  whole  of  the  very 
vuion  where  the  text  lies  is  symbolical.  We  have,  in  the 
pnoeding  venes,  the  Dragon,— the  binding  of  him  with  a 
cluuD,  and  setting  a  seal  upon  him,  or  upon  the  entrance  of 
hit  priioo.  Why,  then,  are  we  immediately  to  make  a 
trunitioo  from  the  symbolical  to  the  literal,  from  the  ob- 
teui«  and  figurative  to  the  direct  and  siniple,— from  the  style 
of  prophecy  to  the  style  of  history  ?  Why  are  we,  in  the 
Int,  to  nnderstand  literal  thrones  of  earthly  dominion,  and 
a  Iheral  and  corporeal  resurrection  of  men  to  sit  upon  those 
tbronei,  when  all  around  is  symbolical  and  figurative?*'— 
Ppt  «6.9. 

Indeed,  vre  regard  the  whole  train  of  our  author's  rea- 
Kiiing  on  this  point  as  a  complete  argumetUwn  ad  judi- 
cua,  and  as  calculated  to  show  tlie  singular  inconsistency 
•f  the  Millennarians  themselves. — On  the  whole,  we  have 
CKpcrieaeed  much  gratification  from  the  perusal  of  Dr 
Waidlaw's  sermons;  and,  though  our  quotations  have 
t>^  neeemarily  limited,  we  think  they  will  be  sufficient 
(0  recommend  the  volume  to  the  attentive  consideration 
•four  readers. 


The  Waverley  NoveU-^New  Edition.     VoL  Third.     Guy 
Manering.    Edinburgh.    Cadell  and  Co.    1889. 

The  PuhUshera  have  arranged,  that  only  one  volume 
of  this  elegant  work,  which  is  to  be  comprised  in  forty 
Tolomei,  is  to  appear  on  the  first  of  every  month.  We 
bare  now  before  us  the  first  volume  of  Guy  Mannering, 
fer  August.  Its  peculiar  attractions  consist  of  a  new 
tatradiiction  hy  the  author,  an  ^uxUent  finrntispiece  by 
I^e,  repretenting  Dominie  Sampson  in  Colonel  Man- 
■criog'a  library,  and  a  very  spirited  vignette  by  Kidd. 
h  the  Introduction,  Sir  Walter  informs  us  that  the 
*^  upon  which  this  novel  was  founded  was  original- 
ly told  him  by  an  old  servant  of  his  father.  In  compli- 
*ooe  with  the  nature  of  this  narrative,  his  first  plan  in- 
ferred a  stricter  adherence  to  astrological  superstitions 
^  he  afterwards  found  it  advisable  to  preserve.  Sir 
*^*lter,  however,  still  retains  a  leaning  towards  astro- 
%t  which  the  following  passage  will  illustrate.  The 
Fvfowr  of  the  art  of  legerdemidn  to  which  he  alludes  is, 
^  believe,  tlie  celebrated  Boaz ;  and  we  suspect  he  is 
^<^ted  for  die  anecdote  he  tells  concerning  him  to  Mr 
*^  Howell,  the  ingenions  author  of  the  Life  of  Alex- 
•adcr  Selkirk. 
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It  is  here  worthy  of  observation,  that  whOe  the  astro- 
"pcal  doctrines  have  fidlen  into  general  contempt,  and  been 
npplvited  by  superstitions  of  a  more  ffroes  and  far  less 
f^tifal  character,  they  have,  even  in  modem  days,  retained 
^"■ncTotuiei,    One  of  the  most  remarkable  believen  in 


tlial  fonotlen  and  despised  adcnce,  was  a  late  eminent  pro- 
fessor of  the  art  of  leaerdemain.  One  would  have  thought 
that  a  poaon  of  this  description  ottgfat,  from  his  knowledgo 
of  the  thousand  ways  in  which  human  eyea  could  be  decei- 
ved, to  have  bem  less  than  othov  snUect  to  the  phantasif  a 
of  superstition.  Perhaps  tlie  habitual  use  of  those  abstmss 
calculations,  by  which,  in  a  manner  surprising  to  the  artist 
himself,  many  tricka  upon  cards^  &G.  are  performed,  indu- 
ced this  gentleman  to  study  the  combination  of  the  stars  and 
planets,  with  the  expectation  of  obtaining  prophetic  com  4 
munications.  He  constructed  a  scheme  of  his  own  nativity, 
calculated  aocordinff  to  such  rules  of  art  as  he  could  collect 
firom  the  best  astnmigical  authors.  The  result  of  the  past 
he  found  agreeable  to  what  had  hitherto  be&llen  him  ;  but 
in  the  Important  prospect  of  the  future^  a  singular  difficulty 
occurred.  There  were  two  years,  during  the  course  of 
which  he  could  by  no  means  obtain  anv  exact  knowledgo 
whether  the  subject  of  the  scheme  would  be  dead  or  alive. 
Anxious  concerning  so  remarkable  a  drcamstanoe,  he  gave 
the  scheme  to  a  brother  astrologer,  who  was  also  baffled  ia 
the  same  manner.  At  one  period,  he  found  the  native,  or 
sulgect,  was  certainly  alive ;  at  another,  that  he  was  un^ 
questionably  dead ;  but  a  space  of  two  years  extended  be- 
tween these  two  terms,  during  which  he  could  find  no  cer- 
tainty as  to  his  death  or  existence.  The  astrologer  marked 
the  remarkable  circumstance  in  his  Diary,  and  continued 
his  exhibitions  in  various  parts  of  the  empire,  until  the  p<v 
riod  was  about  to  expire,  during  which  his  existence  bad 
been  warranted  as  actually  ascertained.  At  last,  while  he 
was  exhibiting  to  a  numerous  audience  his  usual  tricks  of 
legerdemain,  the  hands,  whose  activity  had  so  often  baffled 
the  closest  observer,  suddenly  lost  their  power,  the  cards 
dropped  from  them,  and  he  sunk  down  a  disabled  paralytic. 
In  this  state  the  artist  languished  for  two  years,  when  ha 
was  at  length  removed  by  death.  It  is  said  that  the  Diary 
of  this  modem  astrologer  will  soon  be  given  to  the  public. 

"  The  fact,  if  truly  reported,  is  one  of  those  singular  co- 
incidences which  occasionally  appear,  diifering  so  widely 
from  ordinary  calculation,  yet  without  which  irregularities, 
human  life  would  not  present  to  mortals,  looking  Into  futu- 
rity, the  ab\'8s  of  impenetrable  darkness,  which  it  is  the 
pUiasui'e  of  the  Creator  it  should  ofier  to  them.  Were  every 
thing  to  happen  in  the  ordinary  train  of  events,  the  future 
would  be  sulnect  to  the  ndes  ofarithmetic,  like  the  chances 
of  gaminff.  nut  extraordinary  events,  and  wonderful  runs 
of  luck,  defy  the  calculations  of  mankiud,  and  throw  im- 
penetrable darkness  on  future  contingeucies.** 

"  To  the  above  anecdote,  another,  still  more  recent,  may 
be  here  added.  The  author  was  lately  honoured  with  a  let. 
ter  from  a  gentleman  deeply  skilled  in  theae  mysteries,  who 
kindly  undertook  to  calcuhite  the  nativity  of  the  writer  of 
Guy  Mannering,  who  might  be  supposed  to  be  friendl^jr  to 
the  divine  art  which  he  professed.  But  it  was  impossible 
to  supply  data  for  the  construction  of  a  horoscope,  had  the 
native  been  otherwise  desirous  of  it,  since  all  those  who 
could  supply  the  minutise  of  day,  hour,  and  minute,  have 
been  long  removed  from  the  mortal  sphere."— Pp.  16-19. 

Sir  Walter  next  proceeds  to  inform  us,  that  the  gipey 
upon  whom  the  character  of  Meg  Merrilies  is  founded 
was  well  known,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  by 
the  name  of  Jean  Gordon,  an  inhabitant  of  the  village 
of  Kirk-Yetholm,  in  the  Cheviot  Hills,  adjoining  to  the 
English  Border.  It  appears,  also,  that  in  one  of  tha 
early  Numbers  of  Bhickwood's  Magazine  he  gave  a  pretty 
minute  account  of  this  remarkable  person.  Passing  from 
Meg  Merrilies  to  Dominie  Sampson,  we  meet  with  the 
following  passage  r^arding  our  old  fi'iend  :— 

THK  ORIGINAL  DOMIKIK  SAMPSOK. 

•'  Such  a  preceptor  as  Mr  Sampson  is  supposed  to  havj 
been,  was  actually  tutor  in  the  fiimily  of  a  gentleman  of 
considerable  property.  The  young  lads,  his  pupils,  grew 
up,  and  went  out  in  the  world,  but  the  tutor  continued  to 
reside  in  the  family,  no  uncommon  circumstance  in  Scot* 
land,  (in  former  days,)  where  food  and  shelter  were  readilv 
afforded  to  humble  friends  and  dependents.  The  Lainl^ 
predecessors  had  been  Impmdent ;  he  himself  was  passive 
and  unfortunate.  Death  swept  away  his  sons,  whose  euo- 
cess  hi  life  might  have  balanced  his  own  bad  ludc  and  inca- 
pacity. Debu  increased  and  funds  diminiahed,  until  ruin 
came.  The  estate  was  sold  :  and  the  old  man  was  about  to 
remove  from  the  house  of  his  fathers,  to  go  he  knew  not 
whither,  when,  like  an  old  piece  of  furniture,  which,  left 
alone  in  Its  wonted  comer,  may  hold  together  for  a  lon^ 
while,  but  breaks  to  pieces  on  an  attempt  to  move  ft,  h 
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down  on  his  own  threshold  under  a  mraljrtic  affecticm. 
The  tutor  awakened  as  from  a  dream.  He  saw  his  jMttron 
dead,  and  that  his  patron's  only  remainiiu;  child,  an  elderly 
woman,  now  neither  graceful  nor  beautiiul,  if  she  had  ever 
been  dther  the  one  or  the  other,  had  by  this  calamiu^  be- 
come a  homeless  and  penniless  orphan.  He  addressed  her 
Dearly  in  the  words  which  Dommie  Sampson  uses  to  Miss 
Bertram,  and  professed  his  deta*mination  not  to  leave  her. 
Accordingly,  roused  to  the  exercise  of  talents  which  had 
long  slumbered,  he  opened  a  little  school,  and  supported  his 
patron's  child  for  the  rest  of  her  life,  treating  her  with  the 
same  humble  obsorvance  and  devoted  attention  which  he 
had  used  towards  her  in  the  days  of  her  prosperity.  Such 
is  the  outline  of  Dominie  Sampson's  real  story,  in  which 
there  is  neither  romantic  incident  nor  sentimental  passion ; 
bat  which,  perhaps,  from  the  rectitude  and  simpucitv  of 
character  which  it  displavs,  ma^  interest  the  heart  and  fill 
the  eye  of  tlie  reader  as  irresistibly,  as  if  it  respected  dis- 
trenes  of  a  more  dignified  or  refined  character.**— Pp. xzbc 
-^xzxi. 

The  Introduction  occupies  altogether  about  thirty  pages. 
There  are  few  new  notes  throughout  the  volume. 


some  important  remarks  as  to  the  effects  of  miasionory  la- 
bours in  America.  He  has  also  detailed  aeveral  atrange 
religious  controrersies.  We  may  farther  observe,  that 
though  the  letters  abound  with  puerile  sentiment  and  un- 
couth diction,  they  occasionally  afford  a  pretty  vivid  idea 
of  the  manners  and  habits  prevalent  in  our  North  Ame- 
rican territories,  which  had  hitherto  been  but  impcrfiBctly 
descrilied* 


Letters  from  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brumwick^  tBustra- 
tive  of  their  Morale  Religious,  and  Physical  Circum^ 
stances,  during  the  years  1826,  27,  and  28.  Edinburgh. 
Waugh  and  Innes.     1829. 

FaoM  the  title-page  of  the  present  work,  we  naturally 
expected  it  would  have  contained  a  good  deal  of  additional 
information  regarding  two  of  our  most  important  North 
American  Colonies.  In  this,  however,  we  have  been 
considerably  disappointed.  Its  author  seems,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  have  imagined,  that  having  travelled  a  cer- 
tain number  of  miles  through  an  interesting  country,  he 
was  thereby  sufficiently  qualified  for  writing  an  agree- 
able and  instructive  narrative.  But  a  traveller's  duties 
are  somewhat  more  arduous  and  extensive.  If  he  seldom 
indulges  in  original  thinking,  he  should  avoid  monoto- 
nous detail; — if  he  refrain  from  the  discnssion  of  import- 
ant political  questions,  he  should  omit  the  relation  of 
commonplace  incidents; — if  he  never  be  profound  or  phi- 
losophical, he  should  uniformly  be  consistent  and  acute. 
We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  our  author  has  altogether 
overlooked  these  rules  ;  but  he  too  frequently  manifests  a 
discursive  propensity,  which  hurries  him  away  from  the 
consideration  of  some  important  subject,  to  indulge  in 
dull  gossiping  and  trifling  dialogue.  For  example,  we 
are  introduced  in  one  place  to  a  loquacious  dame,  who  en- 
ters into  a  long  discussion  with  an  Episcopalian  clergy- 
man as  to  her  reasons  for  becoming  a  Methodist,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  English  divine  is  about  to  enter 
into  a  furious  vindication  of  his  principles,  when  at  thb 
important  juncture,  *'  a  young  lady  began  to  sing  the 
beautiful  verses  of  '  Home,  sweet  home  !*  **  which  com- 
pletely pacified  the  irritated  pastor.  Then  we  have  a 
commentary  upon  the  rules  of  carving,  by  a  captain,  who, 
according  to  his  own  confession,  was  placed  in  a  sad  pre- 
dicament, by  being  asked  to  cut  up  a  fowL  "  He  was 
too  proud  to  confess  his  inability.  He  began  the  work 
with  all  his  might,  but  his  efforts  to  find  the  joints  were 
fruitless,**  Again,  in  the  midst  of  a  magnificent  descrip- 
tion of  American  scenery,  Dr  politely  asks  our 

author,  "•'  Have  you  been  in  the  Netherlands?'  I  re- 
plied in  the  negative.  '  Oh !  then — Let  us  go  into  this 
mansion,  and  get  a  ghMs  of  milk:  I  feel  exceedingly 
thirsty.*  *• 

We  fear  our  author  has  sometimes  forgotten  "  moral, 
religious,  and  physical  circumstances,**  in  his  zeal  to  re- 
cord private  exploits.  We  refrain  from  examining  mi" 
nutely  the  general  principles  of  emigration  which  he  ad- 
duces. How  far  the  security  and  happiness  of  states  are 
promoted  by  applying  their  internal  resources  to  the  for- 
mation of  distant  and  separate  colonies,  Is  a  question  of 
-*«*Ty  dubious  policy.     Our  author  baa  furnished  us  with 


Portugal  lUustraied.  In  a  series  of  Letters  by  iSbm  Bcfv. 
W.  M.  Kinsey,  B.D.,  &c.  EmbeUished  with  a  mmp, 
plates  of  coins,  vignettes,  modinhas,  and  various  en- 
gravings. Second  Edition.  London.  PubUsbed  for 
the  Author,  by  Treuttel  &  Wurtz,  Trenttely  jon.  ft 
Richter.     1829. 

(Second  notice.) 

OroETO  was,  at  the  time  of  oar  author's  visit,  the 
head-quarters  of  the  oonstitntionallst,  as  Lisbon  of  the 
absolute  party.  He  describes  the  manners  of  the  inhabi- 
tants as  borrowed  from  the  English,  who  are  there  more 
numerous  and  considerable  than  at  Lisbon.  We  have 
heard  it  remarked  by  continental  wits,  that  an  Englialk. 
man  carries  his  tea-kettle  with  him  wherever  he  goe^ — 
to  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc,  or  Into  the  deserts  of  Africa. 
Mr  Kinsey's  account  of  the  British  at  Oporto  would 
lead  us  to  believe  that  a  much  less  amiable  appendage  of 
their  social  system  is  equally  inseparable  from  them  : — 

**  The  British  Factory  at  Porto  Is  an  association  of  tlie 
resident  merchants,  who  contribute  to  a  public  stod,  so 
much  upon  each  pipe  of  wine  which  they  ship  off  for  Eng- 
land, for  the  purpose  of  giving  public  entertainments  to  per- 
sons of  their  own  class,  and  to  the  Portuguese  familiea  of 
consequence,  sucii  as  balls  in  the  winter,  and  occasional  diiv- 
ners  at  the  Factory-house.  The  house  was  built  by  public 
contribution  of  the  wine  merchants,  at  the  time  Mr  Wlut»* 
head  was  the  British  Consul  at  Porto ;  but  it  was  impoa- 
sible  that  such  a  body  of  people,  composed  of  such  opposite 
materials,  and  among  whom  ideas  and  prindples  woe  so 
entirely  at  variance,  could  long  hold  together  in  the  honde 
of  uninterrupted  amity.  Aocordlng^y,  some  persona,  moved 
by  spleen,  quitted  the  society  abruptly;  some  withdrew 
their  names  gradually,  and  would  no  longer  appear  as  mem- 
bers ;  and  others  were  expelled  on  the  ground  of  unfitness. 
By  degrees,  the  most  considerable  of  the  British  merchanta 
appropriated  to  themselves  the  entire  and  exclusive  manage- 
ment of  the  whole  concern.  Those  who  retained  the  su- 
perintendence of  aflairs,  were  denominated  the  *  Ins,*  while 
the  seceders  and  rejected  were  obliged  to  endure  the  appella- 
tion  of '  Outs.'  It  is  much  to  be  questioned  whether  the 
memorable  fiicUons  of  the  Gudphs  and  Ghibelinca  were  at- 
tended  with  consequences  half  so  important  to  the  state  of 
society  as  this  disruption  between  the  origiual  members  of 
the  Factory  at  Porto." 

This  is  Almack's  imitated,  on  a  small  scale.  Mr  Kin- 
sey quotes  the  following  remarks,  on  the  appearance  of 
Porto,  from  an  earlier  viattor : 

«  When  the  traveller  suddenly  beholds  a  large  city,  wttk 
lonumerable  churches  and  towers,  on  the  side  of  a  steep 
mountain,  between  rocks  that  seem  torn  asunder,  surround- 
ed by  rude  mountains,  adorned  with  gardens,  churches,  and 
other  edifices,  interspersed  with  pine  woods,— and  looks 
down  on  a  fine  and  rapid  stream,  covered  with  ships^  amid 
scenes  of  human  activity  that  occupy  a  spot  designed  b^  na- 
ture for  the  haunts  of  wild  beasts, — he  Is  at  once  astonished 
and  delighted  with  the  prospect ;  the  impression  of  wbid& 
is  rendered  still  more  livelv  by  hia  vicinity  to  the  objed^ 
as  the  stream  la  fiur  from  broad,  and  the  valley  very  nar- 
row." 

The  description  of  Mr  Kinsey's  residenee,  while  he  re- 
mained in  the  city.  Is  as  follows : 

*<  The  windows  of  the  garden  front  of  our  hostV  rcaideoos 
open  Into  a  large  area,  filled  with  a  variety  of  Brazilian 
plants,  easily  distinguished  by  their  gaudy  cotours;  vines 
extended  on  a  trellis  of  considerable  hngth,  bearing  a  pro- 
fusion of  purple  bunches  $  superb  lemon  trecs^  sweet  and 
sour ;  lime  and  orange  trees,  bending  under  the  weight  of 
their  golden  fruit;  with  pear  trecs^  and  apples^  and  j^iim% 
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■ad  Alpine  atvmwbariei  growing  in  the  greatest  lomrianee. 
The  Indian  cane^  witii  its  splendid  Mcwoua,  wfaote  colour 
lesonbles  that  of  the  Goemaey,  or  nther,  the  Chinese  lily, 
is  a  great  addition  to  the  gay  omamento  of  this  terrestrial 
psndiae.  It  was  delightful  during  the  heat,  when  it  he- 
came  impossible  to  mount  the  steep  streets  of  Porto,  to  en- 
joy a  kNuige  under  the  canopy  formed  by  the  yine,  imper- 
fisns  as  it  waa  to  the  noon-tide  ray." 

Let  us  now  take  a  peep  at  the  inhabitants  of  this  ple»- 
■ut  town : 

**  The  indoatry  of  the  Porto  artisans  is  <{uite  remarkable. 
SoTDdy  an  idle  poaon  la  Men  in  the  streets.  Persons  who 
follow  MwiSi^y  trades  generally  inhabit  the  same  district  of 
the  Unm  ;  and  thus,  while  the  booksellers  and  the  shoe- 
makers are  porsuing  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way  in  their 
own  ezctnaiye  streets,  the  brasiers,  the  ironmongers,  and 
the  block-tin  mannfiieturers,  enjoy,  apart,  the  hwmony  of 
their  respectiye  trades.  Flake,  cut  in  slices  and  fried  in  oil 
so  the  qvays,  is  the  ordinary  food  of  the  sailors,  and  is  wash- 
ed down  with  a  little  north-oountry  wine,  which  may  be 
bad  in  the  ooottguoos  wine-houses  at  a  very  moderate  price. 
We  iiaye  often  amnsed  ourselyes  with  observing  the  Milors 
nther  conanming  huge  siloes  of  water-melons^  or  themselves 
dressing  their  sardlnhas  on  little  brssiers  containing  char- 
eosl,  roond  which  they  are  seen  in  large  sroups  squatted  on 
their  hama^  in  a  state  of  semi-nudity,  with  thdr  red  wocdlen 
oight-capa  and  swarthy  complexions,  resembling  a  party  of 
Caribfaee  Indians.  *  *  *  What  would  the  fiuhionables  of  our 
own  metropoUs  say  to  the  taste  of  the  day  at  Porto^  where 
gentlemen's  carriagea  are  (requently  druged  up  the  steep  and 
almost  precipitous  streets  by  a  yoke  ofozen  to  the  Opera- 
hooae !  The  custom  is  said  to  have  originated  in  necessity, 
when  the  French  laid  requisition  upon  all  the  hidalgos*  and 
wealthy  persons*  horses,  and  thus  reduced  them  to  the  em- 
ployment of  this  Smithfield  rather  than  Newmarket  team. 
*  *  I  n  Portnauese  houses,  the  kitchen  is  generally  situated  at 
the  top  of  the  houses  so  that  wears  become  quite  accustomed 
to  the  expression  which  so  much  astounded  us  at  first, 
<  u^wm^  down  the  dinner,'  instead  of '  serve  the  dinner  up.' " 


The  nvmbcr  oi  monks  in  Porto  and  the  neighbouring 
eanvcnta  is  rated  at  5000.  But  we  must  leave  Oporto, 
and  acconapany  our  traveller  in  his  voyage  down  the 
DowPo.  Coimbra,  with  all  its  learning,  we  shall  leave 
an  visited,  for  our  anxiety  is,  to  show  our  reader  the  ooun^ 
try  aa  well  as  the*  town.  The  boat  in  T^hich  they  made 
the  voyage  is  thus  described : 

**  Our  little  bark  had  a  complement  of  five  men,  one  of 
whom,  apparently  the  patrone,  took  charge  of  the  helm. 
The  tiller  is  necessarily  verj  long,  and  the  bhule  of  the  riid- 
der,  formed,  at  Its  extremity,  into  a  shape  resembling  the 
sliarp-edged  oar  of  a  sculler,  is  extended  to  a  considerable 
length,  beinc  nothing  better,  however,  than  a  large  log  of 
wood  roaghly  hewn.  Its  length  and  form,  however,  en- 
able the  steersmen  to  guide  the  boat  securely  between  rocks 
that  often  approach  efuh  other  so  closely  as  almost  to  block 
up  the  naviaation  of  the  river,  and  to  turn  it  round  in  an 
instant,  as  tnough  it  moved  on  a  pivot,  whenever  the  man, 
who  ia  Rationed,  in  difficult  parts  of  the  channel,  at  the  head 
of  the  boat,  with  a  long  pole  to  keep  it  steady  in  its  course, 
may  give  noti^  of  apprvmching  a  sunken  rock.  One  man 
takes  an  oar  by  the  steerer,  and  two  are  employed  in  the 
fivre-part  with  oars,  which  Uiey  work  standing  up ;  and  they 
are  occaatonally  assisted  by  the  fifth  man,  whose  duty  It  Is, 
as  just  described,  to  aid  In  giving  a  safe  direction  to  the 
nurse  of  the  vessel ;  and  they  are,  from  time  to  time,  re- 
lieved by  the  two  men  who  have  been  employed  in  the 


The  view  from  the  river  strikes  us  as  pleasing : 
**  Within  the  distance  of  a  leacue  from  the  point  of  oar 
embarkation,  we  passed  under  tne  vine-dad  hiU  of  Cam- 
braes,  whose  towering  height  is  seen  from  the  elevated 
graiinda  above  Pezo^  bounding  the  line  of  the  horizon  to  the 
south.  The  farm  houses  and  cottages  of  the  vine-dressers, 
prettUy  scattered  here  and  there  among  the  green  vineyards, 
and  dazzling  the  sight  with  their  snow-white  waUs,  resem- 
ble at  a  distance  the  residences  of  the  peasantry  in  Wales^ 
plaead  on  the  gentle  declivities  of  thdr  hills ;  and,  in  some 
mpecta,  the  ehalett  of  the  Swiss  herdsmen  in  their  ccm- 
ttructioo,  the  ground  tier  being  appropriated  to  the  recep- 
tion of  cattle,  or  finr  the  stowage  oi  their  wine-vats,  whue 
file  lodging  rooms  on  .the  upper  floor  are  approached  by  a 
wooden  sUirriafi  attached  to  the  outside  of  the  building, 
iiadcr  f  iinjcctlop;  mo^  AooyeredpUeryal^ninaromid 


three  sides  of  it,  as  a  defence  for  its  inhabttanta  against  tha 
heat  and  variations  of  the  atmosphere." 

The  inhabitanU  of  theae  pretty,  innocent-looking  dwell- 
ings, are  not,  it  seems,  men  to  be  trifled  with : 

"  No  act  oif  aggression  can  possibly  give  the  owner  of  a 
vineyard  so  much  oflTenoe,  as  taking  the  liberty  to  pluck  hia 
grepes  without  permission.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the 
wine-country,  the  precaution  is  adopted  of  fencing  in  the 
vineyards,  on  those  sides  lying  contiguous  to  the  roads,  with 
a  light  frame-work  composed  of  arundo-donax,  covered 
with  furze^  to  secure  the  grapes  from  the  grasp  of  the  paaa- 
ing  traveller.  In  most  of  the  detached  vineywds  there  is  a 
small  hut  made  of  reeds,  which  la  generally  placed  on  an 
elevated  spot,  commanding  the  whole  extent  of  the  vino- 
yard,  whence  an  intruder  may  be  quite  sure  that  he  will  be 
fired  upon  without  any  previous  notice,  or  the  tedious  pro- 
oesBof  a  discussion  by  word  of  mouth.** 

The  scenery  changes  as  our  traveller  glides  down  tha 
Douro: 

**  Wb  now  beaan  to  meet  the  fidls.  They  must  indeed 
be  dangerous  when  the  river  is  swollen,  for  even  In  its  pro- 
sent  state  vre  shot  down  these  roaring  rapids  with  the  ce- 
lerity of  lightning,  occasionally  enjoying  the  agreeable  sen- 
sation of  bumpinc  aaainst  some  sunlnn  rock,  and  only  esca^ 
ping  collision  with  the  shore  by  the  activity  and  quick-oight- 
ednesB  of  the  man  at  the  prow,  who  managed  his  long  pole 
with  most  laudable  dexterity.  Those  who  have  had  teme- 
rity sufficient  to  dare  the  descent  at  F^is  of  the  Montagnca 
Russes,  may  conceive  the  delight  with  which  nervous  tnu 
vellen  commit  their  precious  persons  to  these  feariful  cata> 
racts.  The  stunning  noise  of  the  headlong  current;  tha 
quick  and  vehement  vociferations  of  the  boatmen ;  the  ra- 
pidity of  the  stream,  increasing  aa  the  scene  of  difficulty  ia 
approached,  all  concur  in  exciting  the  lively  apprehenaiona 
of  the  timid  and  inexperienced  traveller,  and  occasion  an  in- 
vduotary  shudder  even  after  the  dangen  have  been  safely 
passed.  *  *  The  woods  which  overhang  the  rocky  banka 
of  the  river  abound  with  turtie-dovea  and  nightingalea. 
The  sylvan  scenery  of  the  Douro  principally  consists  of 
pine,  oak,  chestnut,  and  olive-trees,  intermixed  with  which 
are  occasionally  seen  cork-trees,  and  a  profusion  of  myrtles 
adorning  the  wild  with  white  blosaoma.  In  many  plaoea 
the  rocks  assume  the  most  grotesque  and  varied  appearance^ 
in  singular  forms  and  odd  shapes.  There  is  Indeed  a  wild- 
ness  about  this  roclusoenery,  which  is  almost  ten*ific  Tha 
rude  masses  appear  to  have  been  thrown  into  their  present 
state  of  confusion  by  some  awful  convulsion  of  nature ;  and 
in  some  cases  their  dark  appearance  would  induce  the  sup- 

Eosition  that  they  had  been  but  recently  cast  up  from,  the 
lazing  crater  of  a  neighbouring  volcano.** 
But  we  must  shut  the  book,  or  we  shall  never  haver 
done  ;  only  let  us  in  justice  add,  that  the  engravings  and 
embellishments  are  numerous  and  interesting. 
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A  TRIP  TO  INNERLEITHEN. 

By  Charki  Dayne  SiBery,  Member  of  the  Samt  Banan^e 

Border  Ctub. 

"  March,  raareh,  Ettriek  and  TsvloCdale  { 
Why,  my  lads,  dinna  ye  march  forward  la  ordor| 

Mareh.  march,  E«kdale  and  Liddeidale, 
All  tns  Blue  Booneu  are  bound  for  the  Boidsrt" 

Hail  !  Muses,  hail !  and  so  on ;  but  at  present 
I  have  no  time  for  compliment.     Pamassua 

Must  be  forsaken  for  a  space — one  hasn't 
Sublimity  when  writing  about  glasses. 

And  mountaineer,  and  shepherd  down,  and  peasant 
Wrestling  and  running  among  whiiu  and  \ 

But  yet,  old  maids !  impart  to  me,  a  ranger, 

Soma  of  the  spirit  of  the  Bard  of  Benger. 


Now  to  the  field ! — ^the  crimson  pennons 
Lo,  wliat  a  mob  is  there— all  Innerleithen ! 

The  beautiful,  the  gentle,  and  the  brave, 

The  high,  the  low,  the  rich,  the  poor,  the  wee  thin 

Roay-cheek*d  lassy,  and  the  lusty  knave, — 

Rustic  and  poliiidi*d«-Cbri8tiui,  Jaw,  and  heathen  s 


ISS 
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All  nets,,  all  kinds,  all  eountiTinen, — I  neTer 
Saw  such  a  sight — Saint  Ronan's  Qab  for  ever ! 

The  piper  tkirls,  "  Blue  Bonnets  o*er  the  Border  !*' 
Thepatriot*8heartbeatshigh—«  Well  done!  weUdone!** 

l^ow  for  the  sports,  and  in  their  glorious  order 
I  dash  them  into  deathless  rerse.     What  fun 

We  had  that  day, — old  Scotia  laugh'd, — oh  Lord !  her 
Mountains  for  very  Joy  sang  to  the  sun« 

If  perfect  pleasure  can  be  found  on  earth, 

*Tis  where  the  Border  gave  her  hrave  Qub  birth. 

First  came  the  quoits — see  how  they  fly  and  glitter 
In  the  bright  sun,  like  lovely  little  planets  ; 

The  swallows  from  their  doud-built  castles  twitter— 
The  rustic  swains,  with  their  green  cloaks  and  bannets, 

Crowd  round  the  happy  victor— eure  a  fitter 

Fountain  for  pleasure  could  ne*er  be. — O  !  man,  itV 

A  glorious  thing  to  stand  on  the  brown  heather. 

And  see  so  many  happy  souls  together. 

Hop-stcp-and-leap — ay,  there  they  go !  By  Jupiter  ! 

They  stride  as  if  their  legs  were  Nature's  compasses ; 
«■  There's  Robertson  !" — "  Stand  back,  stand  bade,  sirs  !** 
— "  Noo,  Peter, 

Cast  off  your  clogs — away  he  files !"  What  rumpuses 
The  multitude  are  making. — "  Very  few,  Peter, 

Of  Caledonia's  heavy-bellied,  plump  assss. 
Can  beat  your  lei^ing.**_«  Na,"  said  Peter,  '*  truly ; 
But  it's  het  wark,  this  smoking  month  o'  July.** 

**  Ay,  so  it  is,**  replied  the  Ettrick  Shepherd ; 

For  Hogg  vras  there  in  all  his  wonted  glory. 
t!an  Ethiopian  change  his  skin,  or  leopard 

Her  spots  ? — no  more  (to  teU  a  faithful  story) 
Can  Hogg  forego  the  rapture,  (though  he  keep  hard 

At  work  all  day,)  encouraging  the  hoary. 
Old,  hearty,  healthy,  weatherb  eaten  swain. 
To  try  his  luck  again,  and  o'er  again. 

But  I  digress,  while  Scougal  whirls  the  hammer. 
And  throws  it  from  him  like  a  darting  comet. 

**  How  far  was  that  ?"-.'*  Not  to  the  mark.**— «  No !— 
damn  her! 
Slie  hurt  my  hand,  and  slipt  like  sand  eel  lirom  it.**— 

«<  Try  it  again.**—"  WeU  done  !  that's  just  like  glamour ! 
You'll  win  the  prise,  and  stand  on  glory's  summit." 

*'  Hand  here  the  iron  bullet ;  we  must  try 

Our  luck  at  putting.** — "  Let  us  do  or  die.** 


Away  the  bullet  flies !— "  Ha  !  well  done,  Scott ! 

You've  nearly  brolcen  the  Secretary's  legs,  sir.'* 
Scott  scratcb'd  his  head,  and  answer'd,  '*  Na,  I've  not.** 

Then,  looking  wondrous  knowingly,  said,  ''  Faigs,  sir, 
I  dlnna  Icen  hoo  tliat  could  be  a  shot 

So  very  bad  ;  these  balls  are  light  as  eggs,  sir.'* 
Now  for  the  race — ^the  race  I  it  is  begun  ; 
Huzza  j  huzza !  see  how  the  rascals  run ! 

«  Stand  bwok  !**  bawl'd  Hogg ;  "  Once !— Constables,  I  say. 
Keep  the  crowd  back — Twice  !^Odd  I  we  canna  see- 
Clear  the  course — Brodie,  gar  your  baton  play— 

Hiatll  do  fine— noo  tak  a  breath  awe^— 
Thrice  ! — O  !  ye  deevils,  fast !  rin  I  rln  away ! 

They're  oot  o'  sight  already !  back  to  me. 
My  hearties — glorious !  round  the  pole !  they  leave  it  I 
Well  done,  Rob  Laldlaw !— in !  in  !— Lord,  ye  have  it ! 

«  Noo  mak*  a  ring.**— «  We  shan,"  said  Mr  Stewart. 

The  ring  is  made    the  vrrestling  Just  begun— 
**  Odd,'  Anderson,  I  kent  ye  had  a  true  heart ; 

You're  the  best  wrestler  underneath  the  sun  I 
Try  it  again,  my  chappy — odd,  man,  thoo  art 

A  glorious  fellow ! — Is  na  this  grand  fun  ?**^ 
Again  he  tried  it— tried  it  till  he  had  all 
'Below  hit  breast,  to  galn*d  the  •ilver  medal ! 


The  steeple  ehase  was  Ust, — George  LaidUw  first, — 

A  raee  right  tiresome  up  tlie  Curlie  hilL 
Some  cried,  «  Wha  has  it  ?"  others  roar'd,  <*  Wha's  worvt  P"^ 

Hogg  sigh*d,  **  The  rain  comes  doon  like  ony  mill- 
Dam— ^tli,  the  callant  rins  as  he  would  bunt  !** 

Said  Mr  Brodie,  "  So  I  think  he  wilL"— 
"  Nae  fears — nae  fears,"  Hogg  answer'd ;  '*  he'sgude  otuff. 
And  &ith  he  has't,  man  I— Brodiet  gie's  a  souff^" 

But  hark,  the  dinner  bell  I — away !  away ! 

Whe  re's  Hogg  ?— where'a Phoo !  whefv's  all  tha 

club  ?-^  At  dinner. 
This  is  a  glorious  scene  !  How  dense !  how  gi^  ! 

How  numerous  !— I  do  believe  all  Inner- 
Leithen  is  here,  in  cramming,  crush'd  array. 

Lo,  what  a  wilderness  of  fowls  ! — "  Ye  sinner. 
Sit  up !"  cried  Hogg,  **  I  canna  see  Lord  Napier  ; 
I  wush  to  God  they'd  listen  to  the  Crupier  1" 

Behold  the  table !— like  a  horse's  shoe- 
Behold  the  viands  smoking  to  the  ceiling — 

Behold  the  chairman,  Mr  Stewart,  too — 
Traquair,  our  patron,  on  his  right  hand  Atmliw^g 

Out  vegetables,  smiles,  and  wine ;  then  view 
Lord  Napier,  on  tlie  left,  with  every  feeling 

Of  happiness  and  hospitality : 

Then  swear  it  is  a  glorious  sight  to  see. 

A  toast—"  God  save  the  King  !'*  Hip!  hip  !  hum  ! 

Another — **  Navy" — "  Army,"  and  so  on  ; 
Up,  Mr  Bell,  and  show  your  tongue  to-day, — 

"  Professor  WUson  I  long  Uve  he !"   WeU  done  ! 
All  grieved  full  sore  that  he  was  then  away  ; 

But  I  can  safely  say,  there  was  not  one 
But  wish'd  him  sJl  the  joy  life  can  impart 
In  this  wide  world,  and  wish'd  it  from  the  heart. 

"  Now,  fill  a  flowing  bumper,"  said  the  Chair; 

**  All  primed,"  cried  Hogg ;  then  Mr  Stewart  gmv« 
"  Our  noble  patron,  the  Earl  of  Traquair  !" 

And  then,  most  strange,  the  piper  play'd,  **  God  sare 
The  King," — a  most  extraordinary  air ; 

And  while  the  kilted  veteran  piped  it  brave. 
The  wine  flow'd  freely,  and  the  room  grew  hot. 
And  aU  grew  Jovial  then— and  then  what  not  ? 

Then  songs  were  sung.     A  youthful  bard  was  there. 
Whose  health  being  drunk  with  all  the  honoun,  be 

Said,  *'  Gentlemen,"— and  all  the  club  did  stare. 
With  mouths  and  eyes  as  wide  as  they  could  b^^ 

And  "  Mr  Chairman,"  and  "  my  Lord  Traquair, 
I  am  no  speaker,  having  l>een  at  sea, 

Bawling  to  blustering  seamen  loud  and  long ; 

But,  in  return,  111  sing  a  sailor's  song." 

Agreed !  agreed  !  Bravo !  your  song !  your  song ! 

Then  sang  the  youth,  the  *'  Tough  old  Commodore  i** 
And  then,  In  sooth,  there  was  not  one  among 

The  multitude,  that  did  not  ruff  and  roar 
As  loud  as  e'er  he  could  :  alMve  the  throng 

Hogg  bawl'd,  «  Fine !  fine !"— Lord  Ni^ier,  "  O  \  'tis 
hot!** 
Tlie  chairman,  "Bravo  !" — ^the  Earl, — God  knows  what 

Thus  pan'd  the  night — ^with  song,  and  flowing  bowl; 

All  were  so  happy— ail  so  kind  and  gay. 
That  'twas  a  sight  enough  to  raise  the  soul 

Above  its  brittle  tenement  of  clay. 
Into  celestial  regions !  for  the  whole 

Met  to  be  merry,  and  resolved  were  they 
To  part  good  friends,  ay,  jovial  glorious  friends : 
And  so  they  did— and  thus  that  evening  ends. 

Next  day— Air  tiiink  not,  reader,  aU  is  over — 
Wt  tmric  a  nmUe  ttareugh  tin  flowery  oooatrf : 
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there;— 4i7  hcaveiiB^  bow  I  do  lo^e  her ! 
no  Tieir,  with  her  ■■there  wae  notone  tree 


K«r  hni,  nor  riyer  with  its  bowery  cover, 

On  vrhich  I  gazed— ook,  birch,  or  ash,  or  row'ta-tree^ 
That  did  not  give  such  rapture  to  toy  aooly 
That  of  my  leeiings  I  loet  all  oontroL 


Oh,  women !  then  thought  I,  are  darling  ereatores ! 

S«ire,  all  the  world  knowa  that  I  lore  them  dearly ; 
la  the  fiur  country  all  their  lieaTenly  naturae 

Expand  mid  flowen  and  ettnahine.~-Moet  ainoerely 
Do  I  adore  them ;  in  their  fairy  featurea 

My  honrt  doth  make  her  paradise,  and  merely 
Bccanae  I  £eA  earth,  witliout  womuikind. 
Were  but  a  wildemeea  of  war  and  wind. 

Oh  !  that  the  Fatei  had  placed  me  here— fiu*,  far 
From  the  mde  liaants,  the  bum,  the  ahock  of  menf 

Where  Peace  and  Paasimi  are  for  aye  at  war ;— « 
Here  in  this  heathery,  placid,  loyely  glen 

How  happy  could  I  -be ! — no  wo  to  mar 
The  bleaeed  golden  hours  of  peace.     Oh !  tlien 

rd  lore  the  Tillage  laasy  who  can  sing, 

With  light  and  innocent  heart,  of  ony  tiling. 

The  son  is  down — ^the  lamps  are  lit— the  ball 
Is  sparkling  with  the  brave,  the  young,  the  &ir ! 

Oh  !  what  a  glorious  labyrinth  in  the  hall ! 
Is  Innerleithen  decked  in  diamonds  there  ? 

One  would  suppose,  reviewing  this,  that  all 
Pe^les^  and  Pennicuik,  and  Selkirlc,  were 

Craah'd  into  living  billows :  by  the  Powers  1 

Ibis  is  no  solitude  of  rocks  and  flowers  ! 

What  fiddling,  flirting,  flourishing,  and  feasting ! 

What  glittering,  gUmcing,  glowing  groups'  of  ladies ; 
No  parley,  sirs ;  no  whispering,  sirs ;  no  resting  ;— 

It  pots  me  very  much  in  mind  of  May-days 
In  English  villages,  when  Summer  's  basting 

To  deck  sweet  Nature,  which  so  wondrous  glad  is— 
Kow  here,  now  there^  now  round,  now  everywhere ! 
This  beats  all  powers  of  verse,  I  do  declare. 

Thank  God,  the  ball  is  over,  and  the  room 
Dmrk  and  deserted — I  am  fast  asleep— 

Hogg*s  scampering  to  Mount  Benger  o'er  the  broom ; 
And  in  tlie  Tweed  the  stars  are  buried  deep. 

I^rfc  swears  "  tlie  Oub  have  drunk  his  grog  casks  toom ; 
Then  let  them  slumber  with  the  other  sheep  : 

To-morrow  mom,  when  each  doth  from  bis  bed  wake, 

Bn^  rest  assured,  hell  have  a  glorious  headach. 

*Tls  here  wmih  wbUe  to  notice  what  folks  say. 
In  Innerleithen,  alwut  "  being  drunk  :** 

**  As  long  as  any  man  can  lie  (quoth  they) 
On  the  green  grass,  and  baud  by*t,  like  the  trunk 

Of  some  old  tree  broke  from  its  root  away. 
He  is  as  sober  as  a  doister'd  monk !" 

Lordaake !  if  it  be  so,  I  vow  sincere. 

How  awful  it  must  be  to  get  drunk  here ! 

'TIs  sunrise — glorious  sunrise !     O'er  the  bills 
The  golden  beams  stream  in  a  gush  of  glory— 

The  birde,  enrsptured,  tune  their  little  bills — 

The  Lee  Pen  Hil]«  with  its  eaim'd  summit  hoary^ 

The  Phn  Cng,  whera  the  Romans  camp'd— the  rills 
Winding  into  the  Tweed,  with  song  and  story—* 

Hie  woody  Bonk  of  Cadden— all  are  glowing 

In  the  rich  sunbeams  from  tlie  red  orb  flowing ! 

Up,  Deans !  thou  bard  of  Innerleitiien !  stand 
On  Wallaee'  Hill,  and  with  a  poet's  eye 

BehoM  the  dear  streams,  and  the  laughing  land. 
And  the  blue,  bonndlees,  beantiful,  bright  sky  I 

Kature  will  gently  lead  thee  by  the  hand, 
UthMhatwMlHrtnaf—Oh!  lUHHiry 


To  do  yonr  best,  and  be  a  happy  hardy 
For  poesy  has  aye  its  ain  reward ! 

Fsrawell !  thou  "  bonny  bush  aboon  Traquaire  "— 
Farewell !  thou  lovdy  landscape,  wood  and  water— 

Farawell !  my  bonny  limes,  young  and  fair — 

And  oh!  farewell!  Miss  G.,  Lord  Dolour's  daughter ! 

When  next  I  tread  the  braes  and  valleys  there. 

May  no  rude  swain  into  his  arms  have  caught  her— n 

But  oh  !  &C. Landlord !  let  us  see  biUs, 

For  there's  the  coach  about  to  start  for  Peebles. 

In  Peebles,  fishing — 'tis  a  glorious  river ! 

The  Tweed !  the  sport  and  pleasure  of  my  childhood  ; 
Ob !  would  to  God  I'd  been  a  boy  for  ever  ! 

How  sweet  it  was  to  wander  through  each  wild  wood 
O'ersbadlng  its  pura  waters— Never,  never 

Gm  I  fed  what  I  fdt— so  gay,  so  mild — ^would 
That  these  bright  days  could  come  again — ^for  oh ! 
I  am  not  what  I  was  long,  long  ago. 

When  last  I  stood  upon  thy  banks,  ob  Tweed  1 
My  young  heart  had  no  sorrow — I  was  gay 

As  the  wild  bird — and  every  little  weed 

That  Idss'd  thy  crystal  stream  In  innocent  play. 

To  me  was  a  delight — This  heart  doth  bleed 
To  think  how  it  bath  alter'd — far  away 

Are  all  the  wonted  pleasures  of  thy  stream : 

Oh  !  n^an  is  folly — ^Ufe  is  but  a  dream ! 

The  hiUs  are  all  remember'd — ^not  a  tree 

But  pours  associations  on  my  soul : 
Behold  these  children  at  their  play ;  ah  me ! 

And  I  was  once  like  them — The  heavy  roll 
Of  years  hath  poss'd  away ; — far  o'er  the  sea. 

In  Indian  groves,  from  icy  pole  to  pole, 
I've  roam'd  since  then ;  and  bera  I  stand  to  keep 
One  vigil — ^thus  to  ponder  and  to  weep. 

If  ever  blessings  can  be  call'd  from  heaven. 
To  thee,  oh  Sloane  !  my  Master  and  my  Guide ! 

Thy  pupil  prays  that  they  may  aye  be  given  ; 
It  is  my  glory  now,  it  is  my  pride. 

To  think  how  many  a  summer  mom  and  even. 
With  kind,  unwearied  earnestness  you  tried 

To  pluck  all  thoughts  of  evil  from  their  rooty 

"  And  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot.** 

Once  more,  farewell !  romantie-mnnlng  river ! 

Once  more,  farawell,  old  Peebles ! — Tliera  we  fly  !— • 
To  be  what  I  have  been  I'd  fain  endeavour. 

But  that  I  never  can  be— no,  not  I ; 
So,  then,  huzza !  Saint  Ronan's  Club  for  evor ! 

Edina's  Castle's  glittering  in  the  sky : 
Now  I  must  bound  and  bustle  up  and  down 
TUs  horrid,  humming,  cramm'd,  infernal  town. 


CHAPTBRS  ON  EDUCATION. 

ByDerwent  Ccmwatf,  Author  of  *'  SoiUary  Walka  through 
Many  Landsy**  *'  Persomu  Narrative  of  a  Jownvey 
throvgh  Norway^  Sweden,  and  Denmarh,**  jrc 

CKArrsa  V. 

The  Views  and  Error*  of  the  SensHdea, 

Wnair  I  wm  a  diild,  the  order  of  nature  was  consulted; 
and  reading  was  adapted  to  the  different  stages  of  infancy, 
childhood,  and  youth.  I  recollect  all  these  gradations, 
and  all  with  ladings  of  pleasure.  At  the  period  when 
<*  CinderaUa,"  or  <«  LitUe  Bed  Riding  Hood,**  delighted 
me,  the  "  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments"  would  have 
failed  in  fixing  my  attention ;  and,  at  an  age  when  the 
latter  had  channs  for  me,  I  could  have  taken  no  pleasure 
in  the  books  which  are  now  put  Into.the  hands  of  child- 
ran  with  the  vkw  of  itiching  them  ]nonUty»  and  of  kh 
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diMoveries  in  heat  and  moifltan, — or  Mr  Watt  his  lia- 
pr»yement8  on  the  Bteam^engine,  without  imagination,  as 
Sir.  Walter  Scott  could,  without  that  faculty,  hare  writ- 
ten his  Ivanhoe,— or  Southey,  his  Tlialaha.  Before  re- 
searches in  any  branch  of  natural  science  are  begun,  iin». 
gination  must  have  been  at  worlc  Newton  did  not  sit 
down  to  the  calculations  which  ultinrntely  demonstrated 
the  trixth  of  his  system,  until  imagination  had  previously 
suggested  the  possibility  of  the  results  which  he  after- 
wards arrived  at ;  nor,  in  truth,  was  any  olgect  ever  reached^ 
either  by  reflection  or  experiment,  without  the  cxerdse 
of  this  ikculty,  both  in  suggesting  the  ultimate  end,  and 
the  steps  by  which  it  was  to  be  attained.  Tlien  turn  to 
a  survey  of  literature.  It  is  not  in  poetry  and  fiction 
only  that  the  power  of  imagination  la  aeen :  There  is 
scarcely  a  prose  writer  of  any  eminence,  the  charm  of 
whose  works  does  not  owe  more  to  imagination  than  to 
the  reasoning  powers.  Johnson,  esteemed  one  of  the 
most  profound  among  our  writers,  is  even  more  remark- 
able for  the  exoellenoe  of  his  illustrations  than  for  the 
depth  of  his  reasoning ;  and  in  the  convemtions  related 
by  Boswell,  it  is  by  the  force  and  aptness  of  his  Sllustra- 
tions,  and  neither  by  his  great  learning,  nor  by  the  perfec- 
tion of  his  judgment,  tluit  he  silences  his  opponents. 
**  Women,'*  says  he,  "  write  indifferent  poetry ;"  and  then 
he  adds,  *'  A  woman  who  writes  poetry,  is  lilce  a  dcg 
walking  on  its  hinder  legs ;  it  does  it  ill,  but  we  are  sur- 
prised that  it  can  do  it  at  alL**  The  mere  expression  of  the 
opinion,  that  women  write  indifferent  poetry,  is  nothing 
very  striking  or  original,  and  will  hardly  be  admitted,  in 
our  days,  to  the  sober  merit  of  being  true ;  bat,  badced 
by  such  an  illustration,  who  is  there,  after  Johnson  had 
spoken,  and  looked  triumphantly  round  him,  that  dared 
to  have . attempted  a  reply?  All  illustration  is  the  off- 
spring  of  the  imaginative  faculty,  and  judgment  does  no 
more  than  approve  the  suggestion  which  imagination  has 
made.'  Nor  need  I  confine  my  survey  to  the  field  of  let- 
ters. In  oratory,  what  is  it  that  mainly  captivates  ? 
What  would  Chatham,  or  Burke,  or  Sheridan,  or  Can- 
ning, have  been  without  imagination  ?  And  if  at  this  day 
I  were  asked,  what  it  is  that  makes  Dr  Clialmers  the 
Prince  of  Pulpit  Orators,  I  would  answer,  imagination ! 
imagination  ! !  Such  is  the  faculty  that  is  so  despised, 
and  which  modem  wisdom  labours  to  extinguish.  Had 
the  Sensibies  lived  two  hundred  years  ago,  we  might 
never  have  known  **  Caliban,**  or  seen  "  the  Mask  of  Co- 
mus  ;**  and  in  place  of  "  the  Romance  of  the  Forest,"  and 
"  Waverley,**  we  must  have  been  content  with  **  Sclf- 
Control,**  and  "  Discipline,**  and  "  May  You  Like  It," 
and  the  tales  and  talkings  of  the  Sensibies. 

But  by  the  new  system,  the  Sensibies  would  mend  the 
morals,  as  well  as  improve  the  intellects,  of  the  rising  ge- 
neration  :  and  so  would  I,  if  I  but  knew  how  to  set  about 
it.  But  is  not  a  certain  maturity  of  judgment  required 
to  comprehend  tlie  nature  of  a  duty,  or  to  understand  the 
valued  and  feel  the  authority,  of  those  writings  which  are 
the  basis  of  all  morality  ?  Refinements  in  morality  may 
be  carried  so  fiir  as  to  disturb  our  conceptions  of  its  tras 
essence.  Such  is  the  description  of  that  ridiculous  re- 
finement which  the  SenslUes  have  declared  f<H*,  in  doing 
away  with  the  use  of  fables,  upon  the  ground,  that  they 
inculcate  falsehood,  by  making  children  believe  that  Inrds 
and  beasts  can  speak.  Oh  !  most  tender-conadenoed  of 
moralists !  Was  it  over  known  that  a  child  cried  be- 
cause the  cat  would  not  answer  when  spoken  to  ?  It  would 
not,  perhaps,  be  advisable  that  the  morality  of  the  ancients 
should  be  taken  as  a  guide ;  but  there  were  some  ahrewd 
men  among  them,  who  seem  to  have  considered  fables  no 
bad  method  of  instruction.  Before  leaving  this  part  of 
the  subject,  let  me  briefly  notice  one  other  overstrained 
reflnement  which  has  of  late  years  been  attempted  to  be 
effected.  '  Along  with  Infsnt  Mythology,  the  innovators 
would  (explode  all  those  mirthful  revellings,  which,  in  by- 
gone days,  enlivened  the  holidays  of  h^py  Christmas. 
Blind  man'ff  bufl^  wid  all  romping  gwnes^  are  proscribe^ 


spiring  a  love  of  reading  at  the  same  time.  It  is  truly  a 
mighty  plan  which  has  been  conceived  by  a  ooferie  of  Sen- 
sibies, with  a  few  preachers  and  some  booksellers  at  their 
heels !  It  is  indeed  a  prodigious  design — to  do  away  with 
one  of  the  four  ages  of  man — ^to  blot  out  childhood— 4md 
to  fill  the  world  with  prudent  matronly  ladies  and  sober- 
minded  gentlemen  of  twelve  and  fourteen  years  of  age  ! 

The  first  and  most  important  step  in  education  is,  to 
giy^  to  a  child  the  dedre  of  acquiring  knowledge,  wUkotU 
reference  to  any  particuhr  kind  of  knowledge, — a  love  of 
raiding,  wiikout  regard  to  tke  speciee  of  reading — objects 
which  are  to  be  attained  in  no  other  way  than  by  follow- 
ing the  order  which  nature  has  established  in  the  deve- 
lopement  of  the  faculties ;  or,  in  plainer  terms,  by  adapt- 
ing the  reading  by  which  education  is  conducted,  to  the 
faculties  in  the  order  in  which  nature  successively  deve- 
lopes  and  matures  them. 

The  framers  of  the  new  system  have  been  actuated  by 
two  considerations ;  the  one,  that,  by  the  old  plan,  foolish 
and  false  beliefs,  and  idle  superstitions,  gained  admittance 
to  the  infant  mind ;  the  other,  that  it  is  far  more  im- 
portant to  cultivate  the  judgment  than  to  improve  the 
imagination  :  and  to  these  considerations  there  was  also 
added  another  motive^ — that,  by  the  new  system,  the  mind 
might  be  led  to  virtue  by  presenting  to  it  those  models  in 
which  virtue  is  taught  by  precept.  Fully  bent  upon  the 
great  work  of  preventing  fUsc  beliefs  and  foolish  thoughts 
from  having  any  place  in  the  in^Euit  mind, — of  up-root- 
ing, if  possible— at  all  events,  of  stinting  the  growth  of — 
that  faculty  called  imagination — which  they  looked  upon 
as  the  enemy  of  judgment,  and  wortliless  in  itself, — and 
of  teaching  the  love  of  virtue,  and  the  names  of  the  letters 
which  compose  the  word,  at  one  and  the  same  time, — ^the 
Sensibies  set  themselves  to  the  task  of  banishing  from  the 
infant  library  all  those  fictitious  relations  which  were 
convers^t  with  the  unreal  world  of  fairies,  and  giants, 
and  genii,  and  magicians.  But  no  system  ever  originated 
in  so  extraordinary  a  mistake  as  that  of  supposing,  that 
injury  is  done  to  the  mind  by  familiarizing  it  in  youth 
with  unreal  imagery.  Is  it  of  any  importance  that  a 
child,  five  or  six  years  of  age,  believes  that  the  story  of 
'*  Little  Red  Riding  Hood  **  is  a  true  story  ?  or  that  a 
pair  of  boots  could  be  made,  capable  of  taking  seven  leagues 
at  every  stride  ?  Do  the  Sensibies  suppose,  that  the  child 
will,  at  ten  or  twelve,  continue  to  believe  in  these  fictions? 
or  that  the  girl  of  sixteen,  who,  at  twelve,  may  have  been 
charmed  with  the  story  of  *'  Beauty  and  the  Beast,*'  or 
<*  Blue  Btard,*'  will  still  retain  a  predilection  for  that 
species  of  reading  ?  For  every  era  in  life,  a  different  kind 
of  reading  is  adapted ;  and  it  is  just  as  impossible  that  a 
child  of  eight  should  rdUsh  a  sensible  history,  setting  forth 
the  beauty  of  virtue,  as  that  the  full-grown  man  or  wo- 
man should  give  a  preference  to  the  fisdry  tales  tliat  de- 
lighted their  in&ncy.  There  is  no  reasonable  ground  of 
alarm  that  the  taste  of  childhood  shall  continue  to  be  that 
of  after  years ;  every  year  will  bring  a  change  along  with 
it ;  but  the  love  of  reading  once  acquired,  it  will  continue 
through  life,  and  the  description  of  reading  will  accom- 
modate itself  to  the  changes  which  the  human  mind  is 
constantiy  undergoing  in  its  progress  towards  maturity. 

Chaptee  VI. 

False  Notions  of  tke  Sensibies  witk  respect  to  tke  Imagina- 
tive Faculty, 

But  a  second  consideration,  which  has  had  its  weight 
with  the  Sensibies,  is,  that,  in  their  opinion,  it  is  more 
Important  to  instruct  the  judgment  than  to  improve  the 
Imagination, — a  fallacy,  which  originates  in  an  entire 
misconception  of  the  nature  and  uses  of  the  imaginative 
fiunilty.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  an  incontrovertible  po- 
sition, that  In  no  one  department  has  true  greatness  ever 
been  attained  where  this  faculty  has  not  been  pre-emi- 
nent. Sir  Humphrey  Davy  could  just  as  littie  have  in- 
Tented  his  tafety-lamp/^-or  Pmfessor  Leslii  nude  his 
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Weaoae  now-a^^ys  3roaiig  ladies  miut  nerer  have  been 

children ;  and  all  the  little  gamea  which  involve  forfeits 

we  strictly  forbidden,  becanae  it  sometimes  happens,  that, 

Id  payiuf  the  forfeits,  young  masters  salute  their  neigh- 

teon.      This  is  indeed  frightful !  I !     But  with  aU  our 

napeet  for  the  morality  of  the  ag^  we  question  if  the 

young  ladies  who  hare  heen  brought  up  upon  the  new 

pbn,^ — nerer  having  played  at  any  game  of  forfeits  in 

tiwir  lives,  nor  having  read  the  history  of  Prince  Desire, 

who  did  not  discover  that  his  nose  was  a  league  and  a 

hslf  loo^  until,  being  betrothed  to  a  Princess,  he  wished 

to  salute  her  through  the  bars  of  his  prison,  are  more  per- 

ftci  pattema  of  modesty  than  their  mothers  were  before 

them.      Away  with  this  canting  and  foolery !     Let  chil- 

dren  be  children,  not  ridiculous  caricatures  of  matrons 

and  divinea.     Let  them  romp,  and  laugh,  and  be  merry; 

take  awmy  from  childhood  Its  mirth  and  its  festivities,  and 

what  is  there  left  to  it  ? 

In  these  chapters,  as  fitf  as  they  have  gone,  the  prin- 
ciple has  been  attempted  to  be  elucidated,  that  we  must 
nat,  in  education,  depart  from  the  invariable  order  wkieh 
Utttare  has  atabUahed  in  ike  deodopement  of  the  JaadtieB. 
We  shall  probably  t^ce  a  future  opportunity  of  diiacuss- 
ing  that  seomd  principle  from  which  the  Sensibles  have 
departed,  vise,  thai  education  tmut  not  run  counter  to,  bui 
muai  be  in  agreemaU  wiih  natitre,  in  the  varied  dietribution 
efker  ondomnentM* 


RBCOLLBCTIONS  OF  A  PARSONAGE. 

A  CLMMaYUAV't  DDTT  AT  BICK-BXDS mLLUt  IHTUl- 

FBBKKCS. 

Tn  viMting,  and  comforting,  and  praying,  with  the 
sick  and  the  dying,  is  aasuredly  the  most  solemn  and  im- 
portant part  of  a  minister's  daily  duties ;  a  duty  which 
implica  constant  residence,  and,  what  is  of  still  weightier 
eoncem,  a  soul  disciplined  and  attuned  to  the  hallowed 
doetiuiea  of  the  Cross.  There  is  no  reason,  assuredly, 
why  a  clergyman  should  not  enjoy  the  ordinary  pleasures, 
Tclaxatiosia,  and  amusements,  of  society ;  but  there  are 
many  very  argent  reasons  to  prevent  him  from  habitu- 
ally moving  under  the  influence  and  excitement  of  such 
puraoits  and  enjoyments.  It  is  not  that  by  such  indul- 
gences he  shall  be  prevented  from,  or  unfitted  for,  the  di»- 
clkavge  of  the  Sabbath  duties  which  await  him.  Tlie 
mind  which  has  been  distracted  through  the  week,  may 
be  rallied  and  harmonixed  against  Sabbath,  and  the  week- 
ly 6ttiB  of  preaching  be  served  out  to  a  listening  and  de- 
vout coatgregation,  without  any  perceptible  diminution  of 
energy  or  effect.  But  the  viaitation  of  the  sick  and  the 
dying  presents  a  duty  of  a  diffsrent  character,  and  one 
which  can  never  be  duly  and  effeetivdy  discharged  by 
«a«  whaae  soul  is  habitually  abroad  in  a  world  of  vanity, — 
by  one  who  permits  his  heart,  and  his  memory,  and  his 
hwagi  nation,  to  be  agitated  and  engrossed  by  this  world's 


The  minister  has  an  engagement  abroad,  or  is  engaged 
at  home  with  what  is  called  "  company;**  I  care  not 
how  sober,  or  how  respectable;  but  still,  as  company, 
they  Imply  a  certain  degree  of  abstraction  from  serious 
and  sober  reflection.  The  cloth  has  been  removed,  the 
^nas  haa  dreulated,  the  hilarity  has  commenced,  and  the 
host,  vrarmed  with  animal  spirits,  has  gone  forth  on  a 
sea  of  distraction.  At  this  critiod  moment,  a  card  or 
a  verbal  message  announces  the  request  of  a  poor  dying 
ltlk»w-«raitare  for  spiritual  direction  and  comforting.  I 
ask^  in  wllat  frame  4^  mind  will  the  clergyman,  thus  situ- 
ated, leave  the  taUe  and  the  company — ^whether  in  a  pre- 
pared state  of  Christian  knowledge  and  feeling,  or  under 
Msnethlng  like  a  spirit  of  disappointment  and  regret,  that 
the  call  haa  been  so  inconveniently  timed  ?  and  I  ask  in 
addltloB.  whether  he  will  be  disposed  to  lend  that  patient 
inveetfgatioa  to  the  ease  to  the  soal*s  inward  raonniings 
and  ftriinfSi  which  he  might,  and  probably  woold  have 


done,  had  he  left  his  study,  his  walk,  or  even  his  fishing- 
rod,  for  this  pious  and  momentous  duty?  These  ob- 
servations do  not  militate  against  occasional  and  unavoid- 
able relaxations  of  the  nature  mentioned,  but  they  are 
pointed  directly  against  a  routine,  or  almost  continuous 
succession,  of  such  unhallowing  avocations.  In  order  to 
visit  the  sick,  tlierefore,  as  the  sick  ought  to  be,  and  have  a 
right  to  be  visited,  the  minister  should  have  his  soul 
habitually  and  daily  disciplined  to  holy  and  pious  reflec- 
tion— to  those  views  of  Cliristianity  which  can  with  safety, 
and  at  the  same  time  with  comforting,  1m  submitted  to 
the  starUed  and  doubting  souL  The  varieties  of  cases 
which  occur  in  the  course  of  medical  practice,  require 
every  variety  of  treatment ;  and  the  skill  of  the  physician 
is  never  more  exhibited  than  in  his  discovery  or  diagnosis 
of  the  disease,  and  in  the  applicability  of  the  remedy 
which  he  sees  it  proper  to  epply;  and  thus,  too,  it  is 
with  the  spiritual  patient  and  the  spiritual  physician. 
One' patient  will  require  encouragement,  whilst  another 
ought  to  be  cautioned  against  self-reliance  and  spiritual 
pride.  One  will  require  doctrinal  explanation,  whilst 
another  must  be  extracted  from  the  mists  and  meshes  of 
his  own  distorting  and  perverting  imagination.  To  one, 
milk,  to  another,  stronger  drink,  must  be  given ;  and  of  all 
this  the  visiting  minister  is  instituted,  by  reason  and  by 
law,  the  judge.  Woe  assuredly  unto  him,  if,  from  a  ha- 
bitual uufitness  for  such  nice  and  dlfilcult  discernments, 
he  mistake  and  mistreat  the  cases  before  him, — apply  seda- 
tives instead  of  stimulants,  or  caustic  instead  of  soothing 
restoratives!  When  the  immortal  and  unalterable  iuto- 
rests  of  men  are  concerned,  a  faithful  messenger  of  God 
will  undoubtedly  act  with  carefulness  and  solicitude, 
well  knowing  that  to  injure  or  ritsk  the  interests  of  an- 
other's soul,  is  fearfully  to  hazard  bis  own. 

Thus  frr  I  am  inclined  to  go^  but  no  farther;  nor  can 
I  see  the  propriety  or  the  safety  of  a  practice,  which  haa 
of  late  years  become  more  general  than  formerly, — that, 
namely,  of  lay  visitations,  and  of  kufy  vi^tations  in 
particular.  Now,  let  me  not,  in  an  age  of  womankind, 
when  the  whole  sex  is  combined,  as  it  were,  into  one 
excitement  on  the  score  of  religion,  be  mistaken.  La- 
zarus, when  sick,  was  nursed  by  his  sisters,  Martha  and 
Mary;  but  we  do  not  read  of  these  good  and  pious  ladies 
travelling  out  of  their  own  house,  or  out  of  the  precincts 
of  Bethany,  to  exhibit  their  philanthropy  and  ghostly 
consolation. 

Every  clergyman  will  be  delighted  to  find,  that  the 
soft  part  of  female  benevolence  has  preceded  him  in  the 
habitation  of  poverty  and  distress.  Woman  never  can, 
and  never  will,  look  more  lovely  than,  whoa  seated  by 
the  bed  of  the  sick,  she  holds  up  the  cup  of  comforting 
which  her  own  benevolent  heart  has  procured,  to  the 
parched  lip  of  a  suflTering  parent,  or  to  the  pale  lips  of  a 
half-famished  family.  And  in  cases  where  spiritual  ad- 
vice or  consolation  is  solicited,  it  would  be  fastidious  to 
refuse  to  educated  •  and  zealous  women,  on  any  clerical 
grounds  of  inadequacy,  the  pleasure  of  doing,  or  at  least 
of  attempting,  in  this  way,  to  do  good.  But  woman 
(and  I  am  sure  I  will  be  pardoned  the  averment  by  all 
who  can  appreciate  my  sincere  feelings  of  respect  and  re- 
gard for  the  kindly  and  noble  motives  by  which,  even  on 
ouch  occasions,  she  is  manifestly  influenced)  does  not  al- 
ways stop  here;  instead  of  waiting  for  the  cedl  to  advise 
and  to  console,  she  not  unfrequently  volunteers  her  ex^ 
hortations  and  expostulations— she  dives  with  a  dangerous 
anxiety  and  hardihood  into  the  mysteries  of  the  human 
heart,  at  all  times  dark  and  mysterious,  but  particularly 
so  when  distracted  and  darkened  by  affliction-^oonacious 
hope  and  fear— confidence  and  despair.  It  is  on  such 
occasions  that,  as  commissioned  delegates  of  heaven,  we 
would  say,  even  to  the  fairest  and  the  most  heaven^like 
messenger  whom  we  might  surprise  thus  intervening 
betwixt  us  and  our  flocks — our  flocks,  whom  we  have 
watered,  it  may  be,  and  pastured  for  years,-^'*  Stand  by  * 
— ^the  phyiicUui  who  it  regujarly  inatnicted  and  pra^- 
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tlsed,  is  surely  preferable,  in  each  difficult  cwmm,  to  the 
unprofeeaioiial  self-reoommended  comforter."  I  oaoe 
encountered  the  presence  of  a  very  weU-meaaing  person, 
at  the  bed  of  a  l>oy  of  seven  years,  who  was  apparently 
dyinif  of  a  fever,  and  whose  reason  did  but  imperfectly 
minister  to  his  perception  of  those  around  him*  The 
lady  hung,  at  the  risk  of  an  infectious  disease,  over  the 
bed  of  the  sick  child,  exclaiming  from  time  to  time,  with 
an  intensity  of  voioe  and  mental  anxiety  which  alarmed 
me  for  her  own  intellect,  "  Oh,  tell  me,  my  boy --my 
dear  boy — oh !  tell  me,  have  you  any  h<^i6-^ave  you 
any  hope  ?**  I  say,  that  on  this  ooeaaion  I  did  right,  as 
the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  in  clearing  the  house,  and 
even  the  parish,  of  such  ii^udicious  oomforters. 

An  old  man  of  ninety,  the  greater  part  of  whose  life 
had  lieen  spent  in  the  eldership,  and  in  full  communion 
With,  and  r^ular  attendance  upon,  the  church,  came  at 
last  to  be  placed  upon  his  deathbed,  and,  unhappily  for 
himself,  under  the  mistaken  solicitudes  of  a  young  /lufy, 
whose  zeal  was  at  least  a  match  for  her  knowledge.  The 
elder's  mind  seemed  completely  made  up  upon  his  spirit* 
ual  condition ;  nor  did  he  shrink  IVom  expressing,  in  the 
most  becoming  and  humbled  manner  possible,  his  conii- 
denoe  in  the  mercy  of  that  God  who  had  made,  pre«er> 
ved,  and  ultimately  redeemed  him,  and  whose  blood  was 
(Capable  of  procuring  the  remission  of  his  many  sins. 
This  state  of  mind,  which  appeared  to  me  the  most  de- 
sirabls  imaginable,  did  not  exhibit  the  same  aspect  to  my 
female  assistant ;  she  spoke  long  and  earnestly  "  on  par- 
ticular grounds  of  assurance,"  and  particular  dates  of  con- 
^rersion  and  regeneration.  This  at  once  bewildered  and 
terrified  the  poor  elder,  and  it  was  not  without  some  dlf- 
HcuHy  that  I  was  enabled  to  restore  him  to  that  comfort- 
able frame  of  mind,  from  which,  l>y  such,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  rash  and  uncalled-for  interposition,  he  had  been 
driven. 

I  could  multiply  instances,  but  these  are  sufficient  to 
mustrate  my  meaning — a  meaning,  which  leaves  to  real 
and  unassuming  piety  a  field  of  usefulness  and  benevo- 
lence at  once  inviting  and  extensive,  and  which  only 
hedges  it  out  from  such  cases  as,  from  their  very  nature, 
are  capable  of  being  misunderstood  and  mismanaged.  I 
am  no  enemy  to  religious  zeal.  In  woman  particularly. 
I  think  that  when  such  zeal  is  chastened  by  good  fSeeling, 
and  directed  by  good  sense,  it  is  the  loveliest  fipatme  in 
her  countenance — ^the  brightest  ornament  in  her  dress — 
the  most  graceful  movement  in  her  daily  walk.  It  is, 
Indeed,  twice  blessed,  both  in  respect  of  others  and  her- 
self. I  would  wish  merely  to  brighten  the  flame,  by  re- 
moving the  snuiF — ^to  trim  the  lamp  into  undimmed 
splendour,  by  double-refining  the  oil  by  which  the  flame 
Is  supported.  T.  G. 


MY  NBW  COAT. 


▲  FRAOMXMT. 


I  vrm.  was  so  miserable  in  all  my  life,  as  the  day 
I  put  on  my  new  coat.  My  misery  was  heightened 
by  the  circumstance,  that  I  expected  to  be  particularly 
happy.  I  put  it  on  aflter  bresJcfast.  It  fitted  me  ex- 
ceedingly well,  and  I  have  rather  a  handsome  figure— at 
least,  so  my  tailor  tells  me.  I  had  been  reading  Misb 
Landon's  "  Improviaatrice  ;**  but  the  moment  I  put  on 
my  new  coat,  I  found  that  my  thoughte  wandered  to 
Princes'  Street,  and  I  could  no  longer  participate  in  the 
Borrows  of  her  heroine.  I  buttoned  my  new  coat ;  fbr 
the  greatest  natural  philosophen  inform  us,  that  we  should 
always  wear  a  new  coat  buttoned,  that  It  may  get  a  habit 
of  sitting  close  to  the  body.  I  buttoned  my  new  coat, 
and  sallied  forth.  I  passed  through  the  western  divisions 
of  George  Street.  It  struck  me  that  there  was  an  nn- 
usnal  number  of  ladies  at  the  windows.  I  did  not  care. 
-I  WMsorethal  my  newisoat  1^  a  fiwhi«iiidl>le  cut;  so  I 


said  to  myself,  <'  They  may  look  at  it  if  they  please."  I 
resolved,  however,  not  to  walk  as  if  I  were  conscious 
that  I  wore  a  new  coat.  I  assumed  an  easy,  good-hu- 
moured, oondesoending  kind  of  air ;  and  the  exprcasioii 
of  my  countenance  seemed  lienevolently  to  indicate  that 
I  would  have  addressed  a  few  words  to  an  old  friend, 
even  although  he  appeared  in  a  coat  that  I  had  seen  him 
in  six  months  before.  I  did  not  wear  my  Indian  hand- 
kerchief in  my  breast ;  for  I  look  upon  that  as  a  strata, 
gem  to  which  men  should  resort  only  when  the  front 
parte  of  their  coat  get  threadbare.  I  put  my  handker- 
chief (it  is  real  India,  and  I  have  only  one  of  the  aort,) 
into  my  coat  pocket,  and  I  allowed  one  of  the  yellow 
comers  to  hang  out  as  if  by  accident.  I  occasionally  con 
veyed  it  from  my  pocket  to  my  nose ;  but,  when  I  n» 
placed  it,  a  yellow  comer,  by  the  same  accident,  sdways 
hung  out. 

At  the  comer  of  Castle  Street,  seversl  porters  touched 
their  hate  to  me;  and  two  maid-servants,  who  were 
standing  at  the  tap  of  their  area-stair,  looked  afier  me 
till  I  was  out  of  ught.  When  I  came  to  where  the 
coaches  are,  opposite  the  Anembly  Rooms,  three  or  four 
men  asked  me  if  I  wanted  a  ooach ;  but,  though  the  com- 
pliment rather  pleased  me,  I  declined  their  offers  in  a 
dignified  and  gentlemanly  manner.  Just  as  I  passed 
Gardner's  shop,  or  between  that  and  M'Diannid'a,  aa 
individual,  rather  shabbily  dressed,  whispered  in  my  caxv 
— "  Any  old  clothes  to  sell,  sir  ?"  I  answered  "  No  !" 
rather  gruffly ;  for  my  first  impression  was,  that  a  kind 
of  sneer  was  intended  at  my  new  coat ;  but,  on  flection, 
I  feel  convinced  that  these  old-clothes-men  only  address 
persons  of  gentlemanly  appearance ;  and  therefore  I  take 
this  opportunity  of  publicly  expressing  my  regret  for  my 
s^eirity  to  the  individual  in  question,  who,  I  am  sony  to 
repeat,  was  rather  shabbily  dressed.  Hitherto  I  had  met 
with  little  to  ruffle  me. 

Just  as  I  turned  into  South  Hanover  Street,  I  rubbed 
against  a  white  phantom,  who  passed  on  as  if  nothing 
had  happened,  but  who  left  the  whole  of  my  right  am 
and  shoulder  covered  with  flour  and  dust.  The  daring 
villain  was  a  baker,  and,  with  a  ruthless  barbarity  wor- 
thy  only  of  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  murderer  Haggart, 
he  had  attempted  to  destroy  for  ever  my  coat  and  my 
happiness.  Fortunately,  an  obliging  footman,  who  was 
near  me  at  the  time,  seeing  my  distress,  lifted  his  hand, 
and,  by  a  pretty  violent  application  of  it  to  my  back  and 
side,  succeeded  in  restoring  me  to  comparative  peace  of 
mind.  I  got  into  Prince's  Street.  The  sun  was  shining 
brightly ;  all  the  world  was  abroad ;  but  I  did  not  meet 
with  one  whose  coat  was  so  new  as  my  own.  I  felt  my 
superiority ;  I  perceived  that  I  was  an  object  of  unlversid 
attention.  I  dont  know  how  many  Uack  eyes  glanced 
sunshine  into  mine;  I  cannot  recollect  the  number  of 
blue  oglers  that  stole  my  heart  at  every  step.  Opposite 
Blackwood's  shop,  a  gentleman,  in  a  blue  sortout  and 
green  spectacles,  stopped  me,  and,  addressing  me  in  French, 
gave  me  to  understand  that  he  was  a  Spanish  refugee^, 
very  poor  and  very  miserable— and  that,  as  he  had  been 
informed  I  was  celebrated  for  my  charitable  action^  he 
hoped  I  would  afford  him  a  little  assistance.  I  was  ra- 
ther pleased  with  the  stranger's  address;  but  how  ho 
came  to  be  informed  that  I  was  celebrated  for  my  chari- 
table  actions,  I  oonfess  I  cannot  very  well  ownprehend ; 
for,  with  the  exception  of  a  penny  I  threw  to  a  little  boy 
who  continued  scraping  on  the  fiddle  under  my  window 
one  day  after  dinner  when  I  was  falling  asleep^  I  do  net 
think  I  have  given  away  a  fiuthing  in  charity  for  the 
last  nine  months.  The  Spanish  refugee,  however,  in 
green  spectacles,  had  done  me  the  honour  to  single  me 
out,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  air  of  distinction 
which  my  new  coat  gave  me^  and  it  would  have  been 
very  inhuman  in  me  not  to  have  presented  him  with 
half-a-cffown.  He  received  it  with  much  gralitnde^  and 
I  went  on  towards  the  Calton  HiU. 

Pkaliig  the  Waterloo  Hotel,  I  «icoiaitmd  aanid  «tf 
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Aast,  wbldi  I  did  not  at  all  like,  bat  which  I  was  philo- 
wcf^er  enough  to  submit  to  in  silence.     Severer  evils  were 
awaiting  me.     After  I  had  ascended  the  hill,  the  day 
aoddenly  orcrcast ;  big,  heavy  drops  of  rain  began  to  fall 
— imter  and  faster — till  a  thunder-shower  came  tumbling 
4amn  with  irresistible  viidenoe.     Good  Heaven !  rain — 
thmdsr-c^n  npdn  a  new  ooat-^he  vefy  first  day  I  had 
ever  pat  it  on  !    I  tamed  baelc — I  ran — I   flew — bat 
in  vain  !    Before  I  conld  reach  the  nearest  place  of  shd- 
tn*,  I  vraa  completely  drenched.     I  could  have  wept,  but 
I  was  in  too  grait  agony  to  think  of  weeping.     When  I 
goC  to  the  east  end  of  Princes*  Street,  there  was  not  a 
ooaeh  on  the  stand.     I  might  have  gone  into  Barry's  or 
Mackay'sy  but  it  would  have  been  of  no  nse, — I  was  as 
wvt  as  I  eoold  be.     I  walked  straight  home  throagh  the 
splashing  streets.     I  do  not  think  that  I  was  in  my  right 
reason.     I  was  to  have  dined  out  in  my  new  eoat,  and  now 
it  would  never  look  new  again  I     It  was  soaked  in  water. 
I  put  my  hand  in  my  pocket  mechanically  to  take  out  my 
fiHk  handkerchief — I  don*t  know  why ;  Heaven  and  earth ! 
it  was  gone ;   my  pocket  had  been  picked !     I  had  lost 
my  new  silk  handkerchief.     The  horrible  conviction  flash- 
ed opon  me  that  the  Spanish  refugee  in  green  spectacles, 
wIm  had  complimented  me  on  my  charitable  actions,  and 
to  whom  I  had  given  half-a-crown,  took  it  from  me. 

I  readied  home,  more  dead  than  aUve.  I  threw  off 
my  coat,  and  sent  it  to  the  kitchen  to  be  dried.  My  cook 
is  a  very  good  woman,  but  she  b  rather  fat.  I  sat  by 
myself,  meditating  upon  the  uncertainty  of  human  life. 
My  reverie  lasted  a  long  while.  Suddenly  an  odour  like 
that  of  a  singed  sheep's  head  reached  my  nostrils.  I 
started  ap ;  in  a  moment  the  fatal  truth  crossed  my  mind ; 
I  roabed  into  the  Idtclien ;  my  cook  was  ftst  asleep ;  and 
my  eoat  was  smoking  before  the  fire,  burned  brown  in  a 
dozen  diflFerent  places,  with  here  and  there  several  small 
boles.  I  seized  a  carving  knife  to  stab  the  cook  to  the 
heart ;  bat,  in  my  impetuosity,  I  tumbled  over  a  kitchen 
tall,  and  as  I  fell,  my  head  struck  with  a  bump  upon  the 
eo»k*8  lap.  She  started  up,  and,  calling  me  a  "  basemon- 
st^,"  fled  from  the  kitchen  as  fast  as  her  dampy  legs  could 
carry  Ker  dumpier  carcass.  I  thought  of  committing 
suicide  ;  but  just  at  that  moment  the  chambemudd  came 
to  tell  me  that  the  tailor  had  called  to  know  how  I  liked 
my  new  coat.  I  pushed  my  arm  through  one  of  the 
boles  that  had  been  burned  in  the  back  of  it, — ^tottered 
into  the  dining-room  where  he  was  waiting  for  me^ — and 
CeU  in  a  swoon  at  his  feet. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


THE  BARDS  OF  BRITAIN. 
By  David  Tweedie. 

CWs  havt  a  ihreird  nMptdon  thst  Mr  DavidTwssdis  hsi  hsd  ls« 
to  do  with  tile  faOowing  composition  than  our  friend  tlie  Ettrick 
through  whom  tift  msauieript  reached  us.— £<!.  UU 


•1 

Wx  begin  with  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Who  is,  and  yet  is  not, 
A  poet  of  the  first  note ; 
Yet  I  think  it  has  been  his  lot 
Some  things  to  have  wrote 
That  wOU  never  be  forgot 

Tliere's  that  mighty  Lord  of  Byron, 
Who  is  like  a  red-hot  iron, 
Or,  as  in  Scripture  told, 
Lilu  Ephhum  of  old ; 
One  side  with  passions  bum*d. 
Like  a  csiti  that  is  nntam'd. 
And  the  other  eold  as  leaven 
Unto  dtber  «mh  or  hMvan* 


Mr  Robert  Southey — 
He  b  rather  mouthy ; 
His  poems  are  very  long. 
And  mostly  very  drouthy. 

There's  one  Wordsworth  by  name, 
A  poet  of  some  finne^ 
And  noncby  line  or  letter 
Knows  the  Woeth  of  Woans  better. 
If  he  were  not  so  affected. 
He  would  not  be  so  neglected ; 
Bat  let  them  say  what  they  can. 
There  is  something  in  the  man. 
I  write  this  pangmph  at  him 
To  hinder  folks  to  laugh  at  him. 

Mr  Professor  Wilson,^ 
People  won*t  have  their  fill  soon 
Of  all  that  he  can  writ^ 
And  of  all  he  can  indite ; 
For  his  soul  is  a  moon-streamer. 
And  a  very  glorious  draamer ! 

There's  his  fHend,  the  Ettridc  Shepherd, 
Who  is  spotted  Hke  a  leopard. 
With  faults  and  beauties  miz'd. 
And  but  little  room  betwixt : 
He*s  as  vulgar  as  a  sailor. 
And  conceited  as  a  tailor ; 
But  no  more  with  him  I'll  meddle, 
For  he  plays  upon  the  fiddle. 

There's  one  Allan  Cunninghamey 
Who  is  mentioned  by  fame; 
But  I'm  sorry  I  scarce  know  of  him 
So  much  as  I  would  show  of  him. 
I  have  only  seen  his  tragedy, 
Right  dever,  though  quite  mad  she  be, 
And  some  ballads,  which  I  know 
Are  but  rather  so  and  so ; 
For  he  uses  terms  too  holy 
For  a  strain  of  mirth  and  folly. 

But  too  long  I  have  neglected 
One  who  long  will  be  inspected,    * 
For  a  poem  I  love  well 
On  the  Warning  of  Lochyell; 
And  there's  likewise  one  on  Hope, 
Whare  he  gives  his  muse  some  saope ; 
But  Grertrude  of  Wyoming 
Is  but  a  sickly  thing. 

There  are  poets  of  great  fiune. 
Which  I  scarcely  know  by  name  ; 
Such  as  Mr  Moore  or  Little, 
Who  seems  to  have  lieen  kittle 
When  the  lasses  were  ooncem'd. 
Which  can  easily  be  leam'd. 
From  spontaneoos  confession 
In  the  turn  at  his  expreadon. 

There's  a  chap  I  fain  would  mangle. 
With  a  name  like  a  triangle— 
A  poet  most  profound, 
If  poetry  is  sound  ; 
But,  for  all  the  world,  one  I  call 
With  a  tinkling  harmonical ; — 
That  man's  common  sense  to  gather 
Goes  beyond  the  length  of  my  tether. 

Willie  Aitchison  (deil  tak'  him  !) 
Still  raves  of  one  John  Malcolm, 
And  his  verses  o'er  does  blunder. 
In  a  voice  like  rolling  thunder  ; 
Now,  I  could  him  allow 
!>>  talk  well  of  tarry  woo, 
Which  would  be  a  deal  diseneter 
llian  to  turn  a  bad  repeater. 
And  pretended  Judge  of  metre. 

I  have  lately  heard  sdme  ndUery 
Of  a  poet,  Mr  Sillery, 
A  name  the  most  egregious. 
And  a  poet  most  outrageous. 


Its 
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And  Kennedy  and  Motherwell, 
Who  eeem  to  know  eoch  other  welL 
Then  of  one  Bdl  IVe  heard, 
A  chap  that  wears  a  beard, 
A  ictik  that's  rather  droUish, 
And  shows  the  man  is  foolish. 
But  the  names  that  stand  aroond  me 
Of  rhymeca  (|aite  confound  me ; 
And  some  patience  I  must  cravc^ 
Ere  I  either  damn  or  save. 
Bad  luck  to  every  creature  here. 
That  wants  a  spark  of  nature  here ; 
And,  for  all  their  fume  and  trouble. 
Can  raise  naething  but  a  bubble. 

Of  all  the  poetations. 
In  the  monthly  publications, 
And  the  sickening  yerbalities. 
That  fill  up  the  annualities, 
The  best  that  we- can  say. 
They  are  poetry  of  tke  daif^ 
And  quite  sufficient  whereof 
For  the  day  is  the  eril  thereof; 
But  I  think  of  all  the  women's, 
I  like  that  of  Mrs  Hemans ; 
For  I  fear  that  L.  £.  L.* 
Is  a  moorfowl  of  the  fell. 
That  pretty  bird  of  game, 
Which  is  deyaish  hard  to  tame ; 
But  for  verse  emphatical, 
Jacky  Baillie  beats  them  all. 

*  Now  lH»gging  pardon  of  the  whole 
Whom  I  have  brought  into  my  scroll, 
I  sign  myself,  lest  there  should  need  be. 
And  they  should  think  I  were  ill-deedie, 
Their  humble  servant, 

David  Twxxdik. 


J^  16<A,  1829. 


•  Hera  my  vene  diBiigef. 


UTERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIBS. 


Captatv  BaooKB,  who  Is  siresdy  known  ai  %  Norilicn  traveller, 
has  rasdy  for  the  press  a  volume  of  tnvds  In  Bartisry  snd  Spain. 

A  Msansl  of  Art  is  prepariaf  for  publication,  which  will  contain  s 
crldqueonseventy  of  the  masters  of  the  old  school  I  snd  slso  s  cata- 
logue of  upwards  of  two  thousand  of  their  principal  pslntiags,  on  the 
Continent  and  In  England. 

Mr  William  Hasklng  has  In  the  press  s  Popular  System  of  Archl- 
leeture*  to  be  Ulustrated  with  engravings*  and  exemplifled  by  refcr- 
enee  to  weU-knoirn  structures.  It  is  Intended  as  a  diss,  or  text-book, 
la  that  brandi  of  liberal  education,  and  will  oontaio  an  esplanatioo 
of  the  seientifle  tenns  which  form  lis  vocabulary,  and  are  of  constant 


The  Second  Volume  of  Cotooel  Napier's  History  of  the  War  in  the 
Peninsula,  win  shortly  appear. 

The  Rndlments  of  the  Anglo-Saxen  Language,  by  Joseph  Gwilt, 
Esq.  are  In  the  peess. 

8fr  R.  PhilHps .  announces  a  Standard  Dictionary  of  Arts  and 
Sdenoes,  In  wMefa  the  authorities  will  be  given  for  every  definition ; 
and  the  teat  will  be  ^beiaUy  illustnUed  with  woodcuts. 

We  understand  that  the  new  work  by  Cooper,  the  American  novel- 
ist, whieh  will  speedily  appear,  is  to  be  entitled  **Tbe  Borderersi  or 
the  Wept  of  WiUi-ton-Wlsh."  The  name  sounds  rather  oddly  in 
Engtidiears.   . 

A  Picture  of  AnstraUa,  oonprictag.  In  a  small  oonpses,  all  that  is 
known  of  New  Holland  and  Van  DIemen's  Land,  is  announced. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  Is  employedon  a  Third  Ssilea  of  Tales  of  a  Gmnd- 
Ikthcr.  which  wiU  relate  prindpally  to  those  Btiniiw  peikKis  of  Scotdi 
History,  ibmSfttnLvAfiHuS^nu 

SeeldesherBookor  the  Boudoir,  Lady  lCoi|BS  Is  also  proparfag 
for  puhliosticn,  the  raealtof  hsr  OtaervstloMcn  PSiMaa  Sovlety 
and  Manners,  underthe  tide  of  SkeCchas. 

Mr  Thonai  Hood«  la  amvonelag  his  Ooode  AmniaW  mi 


that  msny  enquiries  having  been  SNila  wbaa  a  Mini  series  of  Whims 
and  Odditias  would  come  JoHh^  in  order  to  allay  such  doubts,  for 
the  flituTs,  it  has  been  determined  by  the  author,  that  the  woik  In 
queelion  shall  become  periodical.  In  this  periodical  he  will  ahn  at 
creating  a  laugh  from  year  to  year.  The  work  Is  to  be  etrictly  «i^ 
eerlous,  and  wHl  take  lis  Chance  with  Hnzst  of  6$,  St  FaaTk  Ghsrch- 
yard. 

HMorlesl  Rsoolleetlau  of  Henry  of  Mcomontti,  the  Hceo  of  Aghs- 
oour^  and  odur  eminent  charaeten,  are  aanounoed. 

We  undentand  that  the  Trsnsaetlons  of  the  Pllnian  fiocict|  of 
Edinburgh  wiU  speedily  be  puUlahed. 

Philosophical  T  ablbs.— Thia  is  a  &redhirir  fkom  the  pen  of  (he 
ksmed  author  of  the  Contcet  of  die  Twelve  Nations,  and  Is  meat 
as  supplementary  to  tfuit  work.  We  have  looked  over  these  Tables 
with  ooniAderahle  interest,  and  recommend  them  to  the  attention  of 
the  antiquarian  and  the  scholar. 

Dr  HanOtton,  Professor  of  MathematloB  hi  dw  ICariaelwl  CoH^geb 
Aberdeen,  and  author  of  the  wdl-known  treatises  on  Finoacew  the 
Sinking  Fund,  Ax.,  in  opposition  to  the  calculations  of  Dr  Pricey 
died  at  Aberdeen  on  the  14th  Inst,  in  the  87th  year  of  bis  age. 

Thtatrical  Gom^— Cimarosa's  fine  qpera  of  '*  II  Matrimcnio 
Segreto^"  has  been  revived  at  the  King's  Theatre.    Sosifcag,  Mali- 
bran,  and  Zudielll,  sustained  the  principal  parts  with  great  applausew 
— Liston  is  now  playing  at  the  Haymarket— A  new  ftroe*  called 
"  Incog,  or  WhaCs  In  a  Name  r  has  failed  at  the  BiyUeh  Opera 
Uousew— '<  The  Sister  of  Charity,**  by  Banim,  supported  bjr  Miss 
KeUy*s  acting.  stiU  continues  to  be  the  great  attraction  at  thia  tbeatrew 
—Mr  Matthews,  the  comedian,  who  is  making  a  provincial  toar  with 
Yates,  on  their  way  to  France,  was  neariy  killed  on  the  sti^  st  Ply- 
mouth, B  few  days  ago,  by  the  unexpected  fUl  of  the  eurtain*  which 
struck  him  on  the  head,  and  rendered  him  insenslblefor  an  hour  and 
a  haU^    He  has  since  recovered,  and  resumed  his  petfbrmanoes.— 
Miss  Mitford's  tngedy  of  "  Riensi  **  has  been  very  saceesafvlly  per- 
formed at  Dublin.    This  lady  has  very  nearly  ftnbhed  another  Tra- 
gedy,  whidi  is  to  be  aeud  at  Drury  Lane  in  the  early  part  of  the  en- 
suing seeson.  Hiss  Phillips  and  Young  sustainlQg  the  prinelpal  ports. 
—Hiss  Foots,  whose  retiring  from  the  stage  has  been  Connally  an- 
nounced  at  least  half-a-doaen  times,  is  sttU  playing  la  the  piwvincc^ 
and  is  about  tt>  visit  LIverpooL^The  English  Company  has  com- 
menced its  season  in  Paris ;  Mrs  West  b  their  principal  female  sict- 
ress.  Miss  Smithson  having  not  yet  Joined  them.— We  obaave  tii«t 
the  Liverpool  papers  contradict  the  report,  that  Madame 
reoeived  only  £55  at  her  benefit  there.    They  state  that  she 
gVged  for  three  nighu,  and  that  the  least  reoelpt  on  any  one  night 
was  upwards  of  £loa    They  also  mention  that  their  theairieal  sea> 
son  has  not  been  an  un£ivouiid>leone.— Nothii^  new  la  the  H^t^»fp 
world  Is  stiniaig  la  this  quarter  of  the  island.  » 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Wi  cannot  find  room  for  the  paper  written  in  the  style  of  the 
"  Economy  of  Human  Life."— We  shall  endeavour  to  comply  with 
the  request  of  '*  A.  L."— We  have  forwarded  the  commnnioatleii  of 
«  F.  h;*  tt> "  Lorma.**  «*  F.  H."  should  recollect  that  the eoi^  were 
only  SKid  tobe  •*  Frenchified,**  not  *•  Translated." 

••  The  Nightmare**  is  in  types.— We  shall  endeavour  to  find  a  plaeo 
for  the  "  Lines  written  by  the  Leithen."— •'  J.  C."  of  Gla^ow  had 
better  send  us  one  or  two  other  qieeimens  of  his  pnrfiial  »¥»»*tTVi 
—The  Lines  by  "  J.  R."  will  not  suU  us. 

We  regret  to  learn,  that  a  emnmunicatlon  forwarded  to  us  throogh 
Mr  Sinclair,  of  Dumfries,  by  some  accident  never  readied  us.  We 
Shan  be  glad  to  hear  fiom  Mr  Sinclair  at  his  convenience 


Wa  have  to  apologise  this  week  to  our  advcrtidag  fUcnds  for 
postponing  their  fiivours,  being  anxious  to  overtake  several  Itlciary 
articles  which  have  stood  ovn  too  long.  We  shall  not  often  iabinge 
upon  the  space  we  set  apart  for  thesL 


Edinburgh:  PuhUAed  for  the  Pmprtotmm,  ewiry  fU^wlay  lywaW^j, 
by  CONSTABLE  &  CO.  19,  WATERLOO  PLACE; 

Sdd  also  by  RoaaaTaoir  &  AnuirsoN,  Olssgovi  W.  Cvaar, 
jnn.  &  Co.,  Dublin  I  HirasT.  Chancb,  &  Co^  London;  and  by 
sU  Newsmen,  Poetmsstsis,  and  Clerks  of  the  Road*  thcQ^ghcnt 
the  United  Kingdoes. 

PHor  fid.  er  Stesipetf,  cad  jcaf J^<vlypai«,  IQd. 


Pnatod  by  1UU.A1ITTIIX  li  0».  Fulii  W«rt, 
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T%eAiiaidie  8oitnam-i  a  CkrUtnuu  and  New  Yeta's  Of- 
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TV  Token;  a  Okrigimaa  and  New  Year's  Present,  Edit- 
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&  G.  Goodrich. 

The  Talumaih  Jiff  1828  and  1829.     New  York.     E. 

Spedmena  efAe  American  Poets ;  wUk  CriHeal  Notices^ 

and  m  Prrface.     London.    T.  and  G.  Allman. 
Poem»m    By  James  O.  PerdTil,  M.D.    Two  Tob.   Lon^ 
John  Miller, 


Amkbzcait  literature  Is  ai  yet  a  Tery  imaU  thing.    Nor 
do  we  aaj  this  as  a  nftroach ;  it  is  imposdble  that  it  ooald 
WetherwiM.   A  gmt  nation  has  a  thousand  tilings  to  do 
beicR  it  can  ait  down  and  dther  write  or  read  liooks.    la- 
torature  Is'tibe  o0spring,  not  of  eiyilization  alone^  but  of  a 
ewwiilariMe  degree  of  luxury.     In  tlie  infancy  of  states, 
all  daases  are  too  much  engrosMd  with  tlie  pressing  aAdn 
of  tile  nMsncnt,  to  be  able  either  to  moralize  or  philoeo- 
|hiie  oo  p^or  oonoemlng  tliem.    Laws  haTe  to  be  made, 
lands  luiTe  to  be  ckared,  cities  have  to  be  boilt,  pro- 
visions have  to  be  proeored,  public  officers  have  to  be 
sleeted,  foreign  and  domestic  enemies  have  to  be  held  at 
bay,  and  life  must  be  one  constant  scene  of  activity  and 
bwtleu   What  matters  it  to  the  inhabitants  of  such  a  state, 
that  tbe  Egyptians  were  learned  in  astronomy  thousands 
ef  yeaiB  ago  ?     Will  the  nsan  who  has  read  Homer  and 
Herodotus  be  able  to  open  a  store,  or  general  wholeule 
and  retail  shop,  with  greater  advantage  to  himself  and  the 
eoamumity  ?    Should  Horace  '<  De  Arte  Poetica,'*  or  Ci- 
cero against  Catiline,  be  studied,  hy  way  of  preparation 
fir  cutting  down  trees  in  the  back  settlements?     Will 
ysong  ladtes  pore  over  fiMhionable  novels,  if  there  be  not 
a  single  ftshionaUe  person  in  the  place  of  their  nativity  ? 
Or  win  gentlemen  delight  in  <<  Tours  to  the  Continent,** 
if  their  whde  minds  be  taken  up  with  the  discovery  of 
le  means  of  making  a  tour  through  their 
?     It  is  right  tliat  all  young  dynasties  should 
have  next  to  no  literature,  else  it  will  be  built  on  a  sandy 
foundation,   anil  will  not  last  above  a  dozen  lustrums. 
Look  for  the  golden  age  in  the  literature  of  all  countries, 
and  it  will  be  invariably  found,  tliat  it  is  to  be  dated  at  a 
period  wlien  the  country  had  acquired  stability  and  vigour 
tliroa^hottt  all  its  ramifications.     Intellectual  pre-emi- 
nence has  never  yet  been  gained  in  any  one  instance,  un- 
til by  ite  display  of  physical  strength,  resources,  and 
achievements,  a  nation  hiss  proved  itself  entitled  to  respect. 
It  is  only  when  the  sword  hangs  upon  the  wall,  tliat  has 
flashed  ^omphantly  over  the  battle-field,  and  when  the 
gallant  vessel  lies  idle  In  the  harbour,  whoee  thunders  have 
been  heard  aJhr  upon  the  main,  and  when  the  peasant 
sleeps  sceardyy  and  the  vrealth  of  the  noble  glitters  unmo- 
lested,^— it  is  only  then -Chat  the  voice  of  song  vdll  be  lis- 
tened to  In  tke  valley,  or  on  the  green  hill  side,  and  that 
pUhMophX  9/^  W  mm.  on  the  house-tops  counting  the 


Let  us  not  twit  the  Americans,  then,  with  vranting  as 
yet  what  it  has  always  taken  ages  to  obtain — a  national 
literature.  They  know  well  what  they  are  about,  and 
slowly  and  surely  they  are  foUovring  out  the  natural  order 
of  things.  It  is  folly  to  say,  as  has  been  said,  that  the 
Americans,  being  our  descendants,  and  speaking  our  lan- 
guage, and  reading  our  daasics,  enjoy  the  same  advantages 
that  we  do»  and  ought  already  to  be  producing  as  many 
literary  characters  as  we  ourselves.  They  are  our  descend- 
ants, it  is  true,  and  may  certainly  bless  their  stars  that  the 
English  language  is  their  mother  tongue ;  but  they  have 
become  an  independent  people,  entirely  separated  from  us 
by  an  immense  ocean,  and,  as  yet,  have  had  little  enough 
time  to  think  of  how  they  are  to  gain  a  position  in  the 
world  at  all,  and  scarcely  any  time  to  think  of  how  they 
are  to  maintain  that  position.  But,  short  as  their  timo 
has  been,  they  have  made  good  progress  towards  getting 
tilings  into  a  regulsr  train ;  and  when  once  all  the  ma- 
chinery of  their  vast  empire  is  properly  fitted,  there  la 
every  reason  to  believe  that  It  will  proceed  to  vrork  at  a 
rate  which  will  not  lightly  astonish  some  of  the  lazy  jdeoeo 
of  worn-out  clock-work,  now  fbebly  ticking  and  vilirating 
in  the  old  world.  Let  but  the  «  mighty  heart"  of  that 
vast  continent  send  forth  the  blood  in  free  and  hesltfay  cir- 
culation through  all  ito  artades  and  veins,  and  it  will  rise 
up  the  ^  giant  of  the  western  vrave^"  to  laugh,  perhape, 
at  the  feeble  flights  of  our  earlier  and  less  concentrated  ge> 
nios.  Behind  the  Americans,  ss  it  were,  lie  all  the  lore 
and  long-cherished  aasoclations  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  En- 
rope  ;  before  them,  is  their  own  fresh,  boundless,  and  mag- 
nificent land.  They  may  cull  what  they  choose  from  the 
poMtf — they  may  mould  it  into  any  forms  they  ^ease ;  but 
tlie  power  of  creation  is  in  the/irfare ;  and  why  should 
they  not  **  call  spirita  from  Ita  vasty  deep  ?"  Why  should 
they  not  find,  by  Ontario's  shores,  or  on  Chimboraoo's 
height,  or  by  Mississippi's  stream,  or  in  New  England's 
depth  of  forest,  that  for  which  our  best  and  noblest  havo 
long  looked  in  vain— a  new  source  of  poesy — higher  and 
sublimer  glimpses  into  the  hidden  mysteries  of  nature  ? 

These  reflections  have  been  partiy  suggested  to  us  by 
looking  over  the  works  whoee  tities  stand  at  the  head  of 
thb  article.  The  Atlantic  Souvenir,  which  has  now  existed 
for  four  years,  is  a  publication  precisely  similar  in  ito  plan 
and  appearance  to  the  Literary  Souvenir  of  this  country.  It 
was  tha first  of  the  American  annuals ;  but  both  Boston  and 
New  York  speedily  followed  the  example  of  Philadelphia. 
Every  article  in  these  works,  with  the  exception  of  one 
or  two  minor  pieces  by  Mrs  Hemans,  is  the  production 
of  Americans ;  and  as  the  editors  have  followed  tbe  ex- 
ample set  them  in  Great  Britain,  of  endeavouring  to  col- 
lect contributions  from  all  their  most  celebrated  writers, 
these  volumes  afford  a  pretty  fiur  specimen  of  what  the 
Americans  can  at  present  do  in  this  way.  We  are  no 
great  adndrers  of  the  intellectual  strength  even  of  our 
English  annuals ;  but,  nevertheless,  against  the  celebrated 
names  which  they  bring  into  the  literary  arena,  we  arc 
afraid  that  those  of  Perdval,  Paulding,  Bryant,  Hallecky 
Barker,  Sedgwick,  Brooks,  and  Wain,  make  but  a  poor 
appearance.  It  is  hardly  fair,  however,  to  snl^eet  to  so 
trying  a  ooDtratt^heae  Tmnatlantic  authors.    We  shdl 
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show  immediately  that  ■everal  of  the  poets  among^  them,  1 
and  to  the  poets  we  shall  at  present  limit  oar  observations, 
possess  mtfU  of  a  highly  TCspeetaMe  kind.  They  are  des- 
tined, no  dbah^  to  he  sucoeeded  by  bvrds  of  ft  hlgbfer 
stamp  ;  but  they  deserve  commemoration,  as  being  among 
the  first  to  wake,  although  with  uncertain  fingers,  the 
music  of  their  oountry^s  lyre. 

The  four  poets  of  greatest  eminence  which  America  at 
present  possesses,  are  Percival,  Bryant,  Pkulding,  and 
Halleclc 

James  G.  PerciTal  was  bom  in  the  state  of  Connecti- 
cut, in  the  year  1795.     From  his  father,  who  was  a  re- 
spectable physician,  he  inherited  a  small  patrimony.     He 
was  educated  under  Dr  Dwight,  at  Yale  Colh^,  a  semi- 
nary of  w"**  reputation,  in  his  native  state.    Hs  studiad 
siedidDe*  and,  as  soon  as  he  wasof  age,  hegradiiatod  with 
much  eclat.     At  colkge  he  wia  reiaarkahla  lor  retind 
habits,  lor  beU^  a  Mmautic  lover  of  aatun,  for  extreme 
asBsibility,  and  an  enrly  devekipenent  of  i^ns  in  two 
pursaits  which  do  not  Tsry  often  go  hand  in  hand— poo- 
try  and  mathematics.     "  In  1880,"  says  a  short  Uogra- 
phieal  notice,  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  his  poena  pnh- 
lishsd  i«  lAodon,  "  be  went  to  Charleston,  South  Cara- 
Um,  wfch  ths  iiiteDtlon  of  fbUowing  his  proftsstsn ;  hot 
happenii^  to  inssrt  som«  fugiave  piecei  of  poetry  of  oc- 
tiaordioary  beauty  in  one  of  the  gnaBettes,  be  was  aoon 
eaU0d  forth  as  a  poet,  and  the  loUowiag  sumaser,  h«ving 
fetomed  to  his  native  villi^,  where  he  still  resides,  )m 
published  a  collection  of  his  early  Mmpositfons,  which 
wet  with  the  moat  flattering  reception.  Being  now  roued 
to  the  cultivation  of  his  poetical  powers,  which  he  had 
hitherto  flxeKised  only  in  fbgitive  pieces,  he  aoon  prodo- 
oed  Hod  published  seversl  other  wvrics."    Without  pos- 
fsssing  a  mind  of  the  very  highest  order,  Peniral's  poetry 
Is  neverthekas  of  that  kind  whkh  cannot  fiidl  to  attract  and 
please.    He  often  MmAs  deeply,  and  olways>s2i  acutely ; 
he  has  an  intense  perception  of  the  beautiftil — more  than 
•f  the  sublime — in  nature ;  and  his  style  is  a  ooit  of  oom- 
pound  of  that  of  SheUey  and  WDrdsworthr--tiie  ktter  of 
which  poets,  we  may  remark  In  passing,  seems  to  he  a 
Resided  favouriU  with  the  Americans.     On  the  whole, 
we  OHiBot  help  thinking  Ftereival  infinitely  superior  to 
the  great  eiowd  of  poetasters  with  which  this  country  la 
at  present  infested,  and  ave  snrprised  that  his  works  are 
not  better  known  among  vs.     His  two  longer  poems  aia 
entitled  *'  The  Wrack**  and  **  Prometheus  ;**  the  first  In 
blank  versa,  which  is  his  fisvonrite  msaaurs^  and  the  latter 
kk  the  Spenserian  atamn.     Thera  are  asany  beautiful 
parmirr  in  both.     Of  his  misosUaneous  productions,  al- 
most ail  thost  in  blank  verse  poesess  great  beauty,  whilst 
his  lyrical  produotiona  are  decidedly  inferior.     We  have 
Mora  lor  only  two  ehort  specimens,  and  these  by  no 
dotbopoetjusties.     The  fint  is  entitl«U« 

TAUCLUBX. 

By  James  G,  Percival. 
«*  The  Uurd  throws  its  locks  around  the  grave 
As  freshly,  as  when  erst  thou  lingered  there^ 
And  plncVd  the  early  flowers  to  crown  thy  halr» 
Or  gathered  cresses  from  the  ^asqr  wavs^ 
Tfcnt  windi  through  hills  of  oUvs^  vine,  sndgininy 
Stealing  away  from  Yauolnse*  londy  ddl. 
Now  murmuring  scsntily,  now  in  the  swell 
Of  April  foaming  onward  to  the  plain^^ 
Laura  I  Thy  consecrated  bough  is  bright. 
As  when  thy  Petrarch  tuned  his  soft  lute  by» 
And  lit  his  torch  In  that  dlsMlving  lirht, 
Which  darted  from  his  only  sun— thine  eye ; 
Thy  leaf  Is  stiU  aa  green,  thy  flower  as  gay, 
Thy  berry  ofas  deep  a  tint,  as  when 
Thou  moved  a  Goddess  in  the  walks  of  men^ 
And  o'er  thy  Poet  hdd  unbounded  sway. 
Methtnks  I  hear,  as  from  the  hills  descend 


Tlie  despeidnff  ehadows,  and  the  blue  smoke  curb^ 

IwwringfsresH      ,' 
And  flows  Uie  brook  in  softsr  Isaps  and  whirls— 


vrith  the  light  winds  bend. 


And 


Methinhi  I  hear  tiMit  vohse  of  low  eompfadniogi 

Jhi  MM  ana  tovlMi  aopw^  «f  hit  iMWi 


Of  londy  sorrow,  and  of  thy  disdainhig 
And  half-ayerted  glances,  till  the  bowers 
Are  pregnant  with  the  hymn^  and  every  roee 
WHh  freriier  dew,  M  If  m  weepiafr  flow% 
And  evfry  lily  aeems  to  wear  a  hno 
Of  paler  tenderness,  and  deeper  glows 
The  pink's  csmation,  and  a  purer  hue 
Tints  the  modest  rosemary,  the  wind 
Whispers  a  sweeter  echo^  and  the  stream 
Spouts  stUler  from  its  wdl;  while,  from  behind 
The  enow-dad  Alpine  summit,  rolls  the  moon. 
Careering  onward  to  her  doudlen  noon. 
In  fullest  orb  of  silver,  and  her  beam 
Casts  o*er  the  vale  long  shadows  firom  the  pin^ 
The  rode,  the  spires  the  csstle :  and  away 
Beyond  thy  towers,  Avignon !  proudly  sWne 

The  broad  Rhone's  fbaming  channels,  in  their  play 

Through  green  and  willowM  islands,  while  they  sweep. 
Descending  on  their  bold  resistlesB  way. 
And  heaving  high  their  crest  in  wild  array. 
With  all  a  torrentli  grsndeur,  to  the  deep/' 

We  find  a  still  more  recent  specimen  of  Pterrfvsl^^WU 
litiee  in  the  Atlantic  Souvenir  fbr  1829.  It  Is  a  poem, 
which  celebrates  very  beautiftiUy  some  of  the  soenenrof 
his  own  county.  We  can  give  only  its  commencement,  but 
hope  for  an  opportunity  soon  of  speaking  of  Pttdval  again : 

SBVXCA  LAKX. 

JB(y  JamM  (k  Percwak 
'<  One  evening  in  the  pleonmt  month  of  Misy;, 
On  a  green  hTik)ck  swdling  from  the  shor^  ^ 
Above  thy  emerald  wave,  when  the  dear  west 
Wss  all  one  sheet  of  light,  I  sat  me  down. 
Wearied,  yet  happy.     I  had  wandcr'd  long 
That  bright,  fidrtey;  and  all  the  way  my  path 
Was  tended  by  a  warm  and  sootWng  air. 
That  bresthed  like  bliss;  and  rsnnd  mt  all  the 
Open'd  thdr  yellow  hnd%  and  every  oot^ 
Was  boww^d  in  Uoomobs,  for  the  orehard  treea 
Were  all  in  flower.    I  came  at  dose  of  day 
Down  to  thy  brink,  and  it  vras  pleasure  there 
To  iMthe  my  dripping  forehead  in  thy  cool 
Transparent  vraters.     I  refreA'd  me  Iom 
With  the  brkfhtsparkUng  stream;  andfromthe 
That  beddedsU  thy  aumin,  singled  out 
Rwe  enits  af  unknown  sheUa,  from  oft  ny  difti 
Broken  by  wintry  BUigeiL    Thou  wert  aha. 
Even  m  an  infant  calm,  that  gentle  evening ; 
And  one  could  hardly  dream  thou'dst  ever  me* 
And  wrestled  with  the  storm.    A  breath  of  air, 
Fdt  only  in  Its  coolness,  from  the  wert 
Stole  over  thee,  and  stfrt'd  thy  golden  mirror 

Into  kmg  waves  that  only  show'd  thamsdves 
In  ripples  on  thy  shore— €ur  distant  ripples, 
Brewing  the  silence  with  their  ouiet  kisses. 
And  softly  murmuring  peace.    Up  the  grem  hlUocfc 
I  mounted  languidly,  and  at  the  summit 
On  the  new  grass  reposed,  and  saw  that  evening 
Fade  sweetly  over  thee.** 

Bryant,  though  wanting  perhaps  the  acute  senMbility  of 
Perdval,  is  on  the  whole  his  superior  in  vigour  and  origi- 
nality. He  is  mudi  esteemed  in  his  own  country,  and 
in  the  North  American  Review,  which  is  now  very  ably 
conducted,  his  talents  have  more  than  once  received  the 
praise  to  which  they  are  entiUed.  Bryant  te  a  atrong, 
bold  thinker,  and  evidently  indulges  the  poet's  best  ambi- 
tion^^the  wish  to  be  more  disanguished  for  his  concep- 
tions ih^  his  execution.  The  poem  which  first  brought 
him  into  notloe  is  entiUed  "  The  Ages,"  and  U  a  spirited 
sketch  in  the  Spenserian  stanza.  Several  of  his  minor 
pieces,  such  as  his  ^^  Lines  to  a  Waterfowl,*'  and  others, 
have  found  their  way  into  English  o^lectiops  of  fugitive 
poetry,  and  have  been  justly  adndred.  His  poem  entitled 
"  Green  Eiver"  is  exoeedingly  beautiful,  but  w«  refrain 
from  quoting  It  to  give  a  plaoe  to  one  In  a  still  higher 
strain,  the  intelkctual  beauty  of  whidi  would  not  have 
^iiMgncod,  Byron; 

nuNAVorsnu 
JSfy  IF.  Br^MU, 

«Tohimwho»lnlhabyveffmt«i%hiqMa    . 
Commvpiw  with  her  Yisibk  fun^  Bbe  ^nka 
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mlaoguMtt:  fur  hJk  mtr  hotwt 
a  Toke  ofgixlnaHi,  and  a  amUe 


A  Tarioai 

She  has 

And  ekmience  of  beutt7»  ^'^  '^  pMm 

Into  his  darkar  mmimgit  with  a  mid 

And  gmtle  ■finpHhy,  that  lUals  a«w 

Their  aharpnev  ere  ne  ia  avrare.     When  ihooghta 

Of  the  last  bittar  hour  MMM  Uka  a  Uight 

Orer  th  j  spirit^  snd  nd  images 

Of  the  stem  afsof,  and  ihroud,  and  paU, 

And  bffthlesa  darkneai^  and  the  namw  hoosi^ 

Make  thee  to  shudder,  and  grow  side  at  heart  ^-^ 

Go  larth  nadcr  the  open  sk  v,  and  list 

To  Nature's  tearhlngi^  white  from  all  anxuMU* 

Earth  and  her  watery  and  tlie  depths  of  air. 

Comes  a  still  ToieSi     Tet  a  few  dayi^  and  thea 

The  all-beholdfng  sun  shall  see  no  nuve 

In  all  Ua  eoofoe :  nor  yet  in  the  cold  ground, 

Wltere  thy  pale  rarm  was  laid,  with  many  tean, 

Ner  in  the  emknee  of  ooean»  ahall  exist 

Thyfam^^  Earth,  that  nouriah'd  the^  shall  chdm 

Thy  growth,  lo  be  lesolved  to  earth  i^n ; 

And,  lost  each  human  trao^  snrrend'rii^^  up 

Thiue  iodmdnal  beii^  iiialt  tliott  go 

To  mix  forever  with  the  element^ 

To  be  a  brother  to  th*  insensible  rock. 

And  to  the  sluggish  dod,  which  the  rude  swain 

Tvno  with  his  shart^  and  treads  upon.    The  oak 

flhaU  om4  hia  raots  abnad,  and  pieree  thy  mouUU 

Tet  Mt  to  thy  eternal  vestlng-plaoe 

Shalt  than  retire  alone    nor  couldst  thou  wish 

Couch  more  magnificent    Thou  shalt  lie  down 

With  patriarchs  of  the  infiuit  world— with  king% 

The  powerful  of  the  earA— the  wiae^  the  good, 

Fair  fignm^  and  hoary  seen  of  agee  past, 

AH  in  one  asigfaty  emkhm.    TheMOe, 

RocbaibVd  and  ancient  aa  the 


_  in  pendve  fuietnesB 
The  ▼sDcnihle  woedi    rivers  that  mora 
In  m^iosty,  and  the  complaining  brooks 
That  make  the  meadows  green    and,  pour*d  round  ally 
Old  ocean's  gray  and  meundioly  wastes— 
An  but  the  edann  decorations  all 
Of  the  gnat  tomb  of  man.    Thegddensnn, 
The  pimwta,  all  the  infinita  heat  of  heaven, 
An  ahUw  oo  the  sad  abodei  of  death 
Throi^  the  atill  lane  of  Mea— all  that  trend 
Tha  globe  are  but  a  handful  to  the  tribee 
That  shimber  in  its  bosom.    Take  the  wings 
Of  morning,  and  the  Baroui  desert  pierce^ 
Or  loee  thvadf  in  the  contiguous  woods, 
Where  rolls  the  Ongan,  and  hears  no  eound 
flaw  hla  own  daahhifs— vet  the  dead  are  th«e  I 
And  millions  in  thoae  soUtudcs,  since  first 
The  flight  of  years  began,  have  laid  them  down 
In  their  lest  deq>— the  dead  rdgn  there  alone. 
80  afaak  thou  rests— and  what  If  thou  ahalt  &tt 
Unnoticed  by  the  UTing    and  no  friend 
Take  note  of  thy  departure?— all  that  breathe 
Will  ahare  thy  deetiiiy :  the  gay  will  hnurh 
When  thou  art  gone^  the  edemn  brood  ot  earo 
Plod  on,  and  eadi  one  as  before  will  chase 
Hk  fcfourlte  phantom ;  yet  all  theee  shall  leave 
Their  mirth  and  thdr  employments,  and  sluOi  oome 
And  make  thdr  bed  with  thees  aa  the  long  train 
Of  «gas  ^ide  away,  the  sons  of  men. 
The  youth  in  life*s  green  spring,  and  he  who  goea 
In  the  iiill  strength  of  yeark  matron  and  maidy 
The  bow'd  with  age,  the  infiint  in  the  smiles 
And  beauty  of  Its  iniiocent  age  cut  off. 
Shall  one  by  one  be  gatherM  to  thy  dde, 
By  thoae  who  In  thdr  turn  shall  foUow  thsok 
So  Uee,  that  when  thy  sununoQS  comes  to  jda 
The  inrnimanble  canvas,  that  moves 
To  the  pale  realms  of  shades  ^dttre  each  shall  tak^ 
His  chamber  in  the  silent  balb  of  death. 
Thou  go  not,  like  the  quarry  slave  at  night, 
Scouiged  to  his  dungeon ;  but  sustain'd  and  soodied 
Bv  an  unfidtering  trust,  approach  the  gnve 
Like  one  who  wnpe  the  drapery  of  hfe  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  plmaant  dreaaDa.'* 

In  proof  of  Bryant*a  vermtillty,  we  taldoin  a  few 
SM  of  a  mueh  lighter  kind,  which  vre  find  In  the  *<  lite- 
nry  Cerenal*  lor  1898 ;  an  agreeable  mehmge,  got  up, 
we  beiieva,  under  the  euperinSendence  of  Mr  Menaona, 

Ihc  edltir  •Kht  KJmmKkAdmtiiWf  who  Jim  huawnr. 


sed  bis  sdectiona  with  a  number  of  pretty  things  from  the 
other  dde  of  the  Atlantic : 

IS  THIS  ▲  TIMa  TO  BE  CU>UDT  AMD  SAD? 

By  W.  Bryant. 

**  Is  this  a  time  to  be  cloudy  and  sad. 
When  our  jnother  Natun  laughs  around? 

When  all  the  deep  blue  heavens  look  glad. 
And  gladnem  breathes  from  the  blooming  ground? 

**  Then  an  notes  of  Joy  fr*om  the  hang-bird  and  wreii. 
And  the  geedp  of  swallows  through  all  the  sky^ 

The  ground-equirrd  gaily  chirps  by  his  doo, 
And  the  wiuUqg  bee  hums  merruy  by. 

**  The  douds  an  at  play  in  the  aaun  spacer 
And  thdr  shadows  at  pUy  in  the  bright  green  valc^ 

And  hen  they  stretch  to  the  frdlc  chase^ 
And  then  they  roll  on  the  easy  gale. 

^  Then*s  a  danoe  of  leaves  in  that  aspen  bower, 
Then*8  a  titter  of  winds  In  that  beecben  tree, 

Then*s  a  smile  on  the  fruit,  and  a  smile  on  the  flower^ 
And  a  laugh  from  the  brook  that  runs  to  the 


«<  And  look  at  the  broad-fiboed  sun,  how  he  smika 
On  the  dewy  earth  that  smiles  in  his  ny; 

On  the  leapii^  waten  and  gay  young  ides, 
Ay,  look,  and  hs'U  smile  thy  gloom  away !" 

Mr  J.  K.  Fiiuldlng  has  attained  considerable  literary 
odebrity  in  America,  but  we  believe  he  is  mon  appre- 
ciated as  a  prose  vrriter  than  as  a  poet,  being  one  of  the 
editon  and  prindpal  oontrlbuton  to  "  Salmagundi,**  a 
clever  work,  in  which  Washington  Irving  first  came  be- 
fon  the  public  An  anonymous  American  writer,  after 
complimenting  Fiiulding  on  his  abilities,  when  exercised 
in  their  proper  sphere. 


*•  Why  is  ho  dpping  weak  CastaUan  dews?' 
The  Muse  hm  damnM  hhitk— let  him  damn  the  Muse !" 

ftuldlng's  style  Is  rough  and  hanh,  but  fuU  of  shrewd 
sense  and  carelem  humour.  He  io  a  thorough  democrat* 
and  as  such  afleote  to  despise  what  Is  pdiahed  and  courtly. 
His  longest  poem  Is  entlded  **  The  Backwoodsman,**  vo4 
is  much  smoother  than  his  general  writings.  It  Is  in 
heroic  verse,  and  frequently  combines  the  tersenem  of  Popa 
with  the  fine  flow  of  Goldsmith.  But  Paulding,  never- 
thdees,  strikes  us  as  only  a  third  or  fourth-rate  genius. 

Of  Halieck,  who  is  rising  Into  much  esteem,  w4  as  yet 
know  little,  but  the  few  things  of  his  we  have  seen  are 
spirited  and  good.  Then  an  many  othen  who  write 
poetry  in  America,  and  poetry,  too,  of  no  mean  order, 
but  diey  hav^  not  yet  invested  themsdves  with  "  the 
magic  of  a  name."  One  or  two  of  them,  however,  we 
have  pleasun  in  particularising.  In  the  Atlantic  Sou- 
venir for  this  year,  we  find  eome  lines  by  a  Mr  M'Ldlan, 
which,  though  on  rather  a  commonplace  sulject,  please  us 
much: 

ox  axTEsxmra  tbi  vlaci  of  kt  toutr. 

JBy  J.  dPLeilan, 

"  I  have  toil*d  frr  to  view  these  pleassnt  aoenea 
Of  my  young  daya-«^mee  mon  to  trace  again 
These  woodland  maxes,  in  whoee  eecret  taiths 
My  chUdhood  year%  like  happy  dreams,  roil*d  on* 
Beautiful  haunts  !  the  wild  and  cardcas  boy 
That  wander'd  from  vour  dim  and  quiet  vralk% 
All  hope^  and  strength,  and  gladness,  hath  come  bade 
An  aged  and  heari4nroken  man.     His  hopes! 
Alas,  the  gnve  hath  swaUow*d  them  1    His  atnngth 
'Twas  bnken  In  the  distant  bsttlft-fidd ! 
His  gladnem  hath  given  place  to  bitter  carea ! 

*'  Methinks  that  lapse  of  yean  hath  wrought  a  dbange 
Even  on  your  calm  beantieei    The  red  dear, 
Wboee  bounding  hoofr  flew  down  yon  darkened  glade 
Swift  aa  an  arrow-flight,  is  nowhen  seen 
Under  the  moesy  boughs ;  and  the  meek  fr  wn 
And  gentle  roe  an  not  bedde  the  founts 
lathdrgrempMtiini;  haply  tbi^  hgre  fbond 


isi 
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The  hunter's  rifle  deadlier  than  the  ahafts 

From  the  dlght  bow  that  pleased  my  infimey. 

Alas !  the  green  tree  at  my  cahin  door, 

The  huge  growth  of  a  century  I  it  lies 

On  the  smooth  turf  it  oyerhunf  so  long ; 

The  flowers  are  gone  from  the  oroad  garden  wa]k% 

And  the  fair  trees  are  dead !    The  sycamore, 

Clothed  like  a  prince  in  scarlet,  the  pale  birch, 

A  tall  and  silyery  spire,  the  hoary  beech. 

And  the  darlc,  solemn  cypress,  lie  o*erthrown 

In  ruin,  and  rank  weeds  rejoice  above. 

• 

"  The  cottage  door  is  broken !  its  thatch*d  roof 
Lies  on  the  quench*d  and  long-deserted  hearth. 
And  the  dark  wall  is  settling  to  the  ground  ! 
The  red-stemm*d  honeysuckle,  that  once  daspM 
Closely  the  latticed  casement,  and  bloom'd  thick. 
No  more  gives  out  the  known  delicious  smdL 
The  drowsy  brook  that  whispered  by  the  door 
A  low  strain  of  unbroken  music,  plays 
By  some  finr  lovelier  bank ;  it  long  hath  slirunk 
And  wander'd  from  its  weed-choked  channel  here. 
My  brethren  come  not  at  my  call ;  the  song 
My  mother  sang  at  twilight  is  not  heard 
By  the  still  threshold,  and  the  passing  wind 
Siiths  o*er  my  father's  grave ;  tnis  lonely  place 
Hath  lost  Its  charm— 1  leave  it  to  its  doid  1** 

There  is  Mr  J.  G.  Brooks,  too,  of  New  York,  who, 
if  he  is  the  author  of  *'  Fanny,  an  American  Tale,"  in 
the  "  Beppo"  style,  is  a  very  clever  fellow.  This  is  by 
far  the  bat  specimen  of  humour  in  verse  which  America 
has  yet  produced,  and  combines  the  gay,  the  grave,  the 
severe,  and  the  pathetic,  in  a  very  felicitous  manner. 
Some  poetesses  have  also  made  their  appearance  among 
the  Jonathans.  They  have  a  lady,  in  particular,  who 
calls  herself  *'  lanthe,"  who  is  not  much  inferior  to  our 
own  L.  £.  L.,  and  writes  a  good  deal  after  the  same  fa- 
shion.  There  are  some  modest  people,  too,  scattered  over 
the  land,  who,  like  little  flowers  or  Indian  fire-flies,  give 
their  odours  and  their  light  to  the  world  without  name 
or  signature  at  alL  Among  these,  the  discriminating  eye 
may  every  now  and  then  discover  the  true  germ  of  genius, 
*'  lurking  lowly  unseen.**  In  one  of  the  Atlantic  Annuals 
for  1826  we  lighted  upon  the  following  stansas,  which, 
though  anonymous,  we  do  ounelves  a  happineM  in 
ferring  to  our  pagca  : 

JUVK. 

*<  I  gazed  upon  the  glorious  sky. 

And  the  green  u^nds  round, 
And  thought,  that  when  I  came  to  lie 

Within  the  silent  ground, 
'Twere  pleasant  that  in  merry  June, 
When  brooks  sent  up  a  cheerful  tune, 

And  groves  a  joyous  sound. 
The  sexton's  spade,  my^  grave  to  make. 
The  rich  green  mountain  turf  should  break. 

"  A  cell  within  a  frozen  mould, 

A  coffin  borne  through  sleet, 
Ai^d  iCT  dods  upon  it  roll'd. 

While  fierce  tne  tempests 
Away !  I  will  not  think  of  the 
Blue  be  the  sky,  and  soft  the  breoe. 

Earth  green  beneath  the  feet. 
And  be  the  damp  mould  gently  pnst 
Into  my  narrow  place  of  rest. 

<*  There,  throuch  the  long,  long  lummer  hour% 

The  golden  l%ht  should  lie^ 
And  thick  young  herbs  and  groups  of  flowers 

Stand  in  their  beautv  by ; 
The  oriole  should  build,  and  tell 
His  love-tale  doae  beside  my  cell ; 

The  idle  butterfly 
Should  rest  him  there^  and  there  be  beard 
The  housewife  bee  and  humming  bird. 

"  And  what  if  cheerful  shoots  at  noon 

Come  from  the  village  sent. 
Or  songs  of  maids  beneath  the  moon, 

With  fairy  laughter  blent ; 


And  what  if,  in  the  eveouv  lights 
Betrothed  lovers  VFalk  in  sight 

Of  my  low  monument,— 
I  would  the  lovdy  scene  around 
Might  know  no  sadder  sight  nor  aomid. 

'*  I  know,  I  know  I  should  not  see 

The  season's  glorious  show. 
Nor  would  its  brigfatncas  shine  for  me^ 

Nor  its  wUd  music  flow ; 
But  if,  around  my  place  of  sleep. 
The  friends  I  loved  should  come  to  weep^ 

They  might  not  haste  to  go  ;— 
Soft  airs,  and  song,  and  light,  and  Uoom, 
Should  keep  them  llng'ring  by  my  tomb. 

"  Thess  to  their  soften'd  hearts  should  bear 

•The  thought  of  what  has  been. 
And  speak  of  one  who  cannot  share 

The  gladness  of  the  scene ; 
Whose  part  in  all  the  pomp  that  fiUa 
The  circuit  of  the  summer  hills 

Is,  that  his  grave  is  mea ; 
And  deeply  would  their  hearts  r^ee^ 
To  hear  again  his  living  voice.** 

This  article  has  run  to  a  much  greater  length  than  we 
originally  intended ;  but  If  it  has  partially  introduced  our 
readers  to  a  new  set  of  acquaintances,  whom  it  is  right 
that  they  should  know,  we  do  not  regret  the  space  it  oc- 
cupies.    We  shall  consider  it  our  duty  frequently  to  re- 
turn to  a  subject  which  we  have  now  only  broached,  bat 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  regarded  as  a  highly  interesting 
one.     ''  We  are  not  indined,"  says  the  North  American 
Review  for  April  last,  '*  nor,  if  we  were,  woold  we  in. 
dulge  the  inclination,  to  clamber  to  the  dizzy  top  o€  pro- 
phecy, and  point  to  the  little  goldeif  specks  which  an  Just 
glimmering  above  the  horizon,  as  the  twilight  dawn  of 
American  literature.    Still  less  are  we  disposed  to  get  us 
upon  the  mount  of  retrospect,  and  counting  over,  as  we 
too  easily  co,uld,  the  scant  and  thinly  scattered  productions 
of  our  past  years,  to  add  these  as  fresh  specimens  of  a  Tvin 
and  vaunting  littleness."     There  is  sound  philosophy  in 
this.     America  must  not  be  too  much  hurried.     The 
laiuez  aUer  is  the  only  prescription  which  should  be  at 
present  administered  by  her  best  lovers.     Let  them  hmvo 
no  fears  for  future  celebrity.     She  Is  destined  to  produce 
hundreds,  thousands  of  human  beings,  worthy  of  tlio 
mountains,  the  lakes,  and  the  forests,  among  which  they 
are  to  be  reared. 


A  Treatise  on  Phihaophical  and  Theohgwd  SedSy  ffc. 
By  the  Rev.  William  Meek,  Minister  of  Dunsyre. 
Edinburgh.     John  Anderson.     1829. 

Op  all  controversies,  religious  controversy  Is  undoubt- 
edly the  most  unprofitable.     But  this  observation  can 
only  attach  to  such  disputes  as  are  purely  and  ezduaivdy 
religious :     And  it  has  so  happened,  that  in  point  of  fact  a 
purely  religious  controversy  has  seldom  existed.     Man 
is  so  decidedly  imbued  with  religious  sentiments,   that 
whatever  interests  him  deeply  and  permanently,  is  sure 
to  mix  itself,  in  a  closer  or  more  imperfect  degree,  with 
religion.     His  progress  in  science  and  philosophy,  and, 
above  all,  his  political  sentiments,  have  from  age  to  ago 
been  advanced  or  retarded,  or  materially  influenced,  by 
his  religious  opinions ;  so  that  the  study  of  what  is  termed 
Divinity,  is  in  reality  rooted  and  established  amidst  the 
sentiments  and  avowals  of  ages  in  philosophy  and  the 
art  of  government.     As  surely  as  Christianity  perverted 
did  model  and  influence  the  government  of  papal  Rome, 
— as  its  partial  purification  has  been  partially  beneficial 
amidst  the  German  states, — and  the  mors  thorough  re- 
formation  of  Scotland  lias  associated  itself  with  freedom 
and  political  advantages  of  a  high  character  and  value, — 
so  surely  will  the  student  of  divinity,  who  contents  him- 
self with  a  history  of  sects,  sermons,  councils,  and  opi* 
niona  «fterely,  fidl  of  aoquiripg  that  knowledge  which 
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al«M  can  make  the  other  either  intellifible  or  worth  the 
aofuiring— 4he  knowledge,  namely,  of  human  natnre,  a« 
eriiiced  and  developed  by  a  master  aentimenty  operating 
on  the  whole  mechuuani  of  the  human  heart.  To  dire, 
f»  example,  into  the  minutic  and  details  of  aeetariea, 
with  no  other  otgeet  in  yiew  than  the  mere  acquisition  of 
biowledge,  ia  an  unprofitable,  and  even  a  disgusting  and 
deteriorating  labour;  but  to  connect  such  local  and  11- 
nited  exhibitions  with  the  general  principles  of  our  na- 
toRi  with  the  spirit  and  preasure  of  the  age,  la  not  a 
task,  bat  a  privilege, — not  a  toil,  but  a  pleasure, — ^yield- 
isf  profit,  and  conducting  Uie  soul  to  more  enlnrged  and 
lihenl  riewa. 

Such  being  our  decided  aentimenta,  we  have  perused 
with  much  pleaaure  the  rolume  whoae  title  ia  prefixed, 
ud  ean  aafely  recommend  it  as  a  most  meritorious  work, 
•0  an  Improved  plan, — as  a  sueoeaaful  attempt  to  unite 
i  oompcteot  knowledge  of  philosophy.  In  as  far  as  her  in- 
floflooe  over  religion  extends,  and  of  religion  again — ^by 
which,  of  oourae^  we  mean  Chriatianity — In  reference  to 
her  bearinga  upon,  and  influence  oyer,  the  progreaa  and 
fartunes  of  human  wiadom.  In  an  age  when  knowledge 
has  multiplied  upon  the  earth,  and  a  little  acquaintance 
with  many  things  is  absolutely  necessary,  such  an  abrid- 
fed  statwient  as  Mr  Meek'a  must  be  uaef ul  to  all ;  but  it 
will  undoubtedly  be  peculiarly  acceptable  to  the  atudent 
of  divinity,  for  whose  use  it  is  more  immediately  planned 
and  fitted.  Indeed,  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  see  it 
mpencde  the  use  of  £van*s  Sketches  throughout  the 
nnivmitiea,  as  it  is  both  more  full  in  its  details,  and  far 
more  philosoj^cal ;  not,  indeed,  in  its  disquisitions  and 
■pccuUtions,  from  which  happily  it  ii  entirely  free  but 
in  that  plan  to  wliich  we  haye  Kferred,  as  calculated  to 
pRKfve  in  combination  what,  in  lact,  are  never  dis- 
iuitted->tfae  various  powers,  as  they  are  called,  of  the 
hmnan  mind — ^being,  in  our  opinion,  not  more  essentially 
ts  united  whole  than  are  phlloeophy,  science,  and  reli- 
{iw. 


Tai  PxRioDicAX^  FOR  AuousT. — Biackwoofts  EduJbwrgh 
Magazmt,  Ab.  CLV. — New  MorUhfy  and  Londm 
Magazine,  No.  CIV, — Sharpens  London  Magazine. 
No,  IL-^La  Belle  AssembUe.  No.  L  F/.— .  The  New 
SeoU  Magazine.  No.  lX.^The  ScoU  Law  Chroni- 
de.    No.  IV. 

A  CLAiccR  at  the  catalogue  of  periodicals,  standing  at 
the  head  of  this  notice  like  the  muster-roll  of  a  regiment, 
will  mtiafy  our  readers  that  the  labourers  in  this  depart- 
jBcnt  are  not  idle.  The  active  share  taken  of  late  years 
u  these  publications,  by  some  of  our  most  eminent  literary 
charactera,  has  given  them  a  higher  rank  in  literature 
Ihan  they  held  in  our  younger  days.  Honest  Cave— the 
ori|^nal  Sylvanus  Urban, — whose  first  half.^xntury  of 
volumes  ornament  that  lower  shelf  on  our  right  hand, 
would  find,  were  he  to  rise  from  the  dead,  and  attempt 
jo^e-aaBume  his  place  in  the  trade,  that  hia  eighteenpenny 
o^<f<^es,  with  tbeir  stiff,  ill-designed,  and  worse  execu- 
ted  firoQtispieoes ;  their  antiquarian  descriptions  of  old 
Ittlfpence,  found  in  the  ruins  of  some  antediluvian  baker's 
*v*n ;  their  biographies  of  eminent  characters,  whom  no 
one  ever  heard  of;  and  their  criticisms  of  stupid  books, 
**  old  as  the  hills,  were  worthless  and  insipid  to  the  taste 
of  a  public  accustomed  to  more  highly-spiced  dishes. 
£ven  La  Belle  Aasembl6e  aspires  now-a^^ays  to  a  highw 
^tellectual  character  than  belonged  to  ita  predeceaaor — 
the  Ladiea*  Magazine  of  Faahion,  which  (not  to  apeak  it 
pi^^Cuicly)  always  appeared  to  ua  to  be  conducted  by  a 
potw  of  decent  elderly  matrona  in  that  nondescript  rank 
orUf^  whidi  yisits,  and  is  yisited,  by  some  of  the  small 
■jj^we,  yet  is  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  cits.  Two  of 
™<^  good  old  souls,  retailing  over  their  pot  of  tea  the  small 
t«fc  of  their  illustrious  seventeenth  cousins ;  canvassing 
(he  merits  of  th^sUka,  gauzes^  and  fcathen  which  tome 


lady  has  allowed  them  to  call  and  admire.  Just  as  she  was 
dressed  for  a  drawing-room ;  expatiating  on  the  splendour 
of  some  regal  or  ducal  fl^te,  which  they  haye  beoi  allow-  - 
ed  to  witness  from  the  fiddler's  gallery — ^would  just  fur- 
nish such  stuff  as  used  to  cram  the  pages  of  the  Ladies' 
Magaaine.  But  unto  what  shall  we  now  liken  La  Belle 
Assembl6e,  with  its  hot-pressed  paper,  and  masterly  en- 
grayings  of  the  beauties  of  the  age  ?  To  nothing  more 
appropriately  than  to  a  milliner  of  the  better  daaa.  She 
ia  good,  pretty,  and  well-dreaaed ;  ahe  reada  reviewa,  and 
the  last  new  novel ;  she  Is  slightiy  tinged  with  evangeli- 
cal principles ;  and^  in  short,  she  would  be  every  thing 
one  could  wish  in  woman,  but  for  an  Indescribable,  • 
scarce  perceptible^  though  deep  felt,  breathing  of  yulgari- 
ty  which  runs  through  all  her  actions,  like  the  small 
thread  of  red  silk  which  is  entwined  with  all  the  cordage 
of  the  royal  fleet  and  arsenaL 

The  Impulse  which  has  been  given  to  Reviews  and 
Magazines,  still  bears  them  onward, — ^but  not,  we  are 
afraid,  with  the  same  force  and  majesty  as  at  the  outset.* 
When  Christopher  North  first  raised  his  yoice, — ^whea 
Hazlitt  and  Lamb  were  the  spirits  of  the  London^— and 
before  the  Opium-Eater  ceased  to  write,  the  sound  of  our 
Magazines  (now  for  something  sublime !)  was  as  the 
sound  of  the  deep  sea !  There  was  a  buoyancy  in  them, 
as  of  the  swelling  of  a  broad-backed  billow.  Now-a-daya 
they  are  rather  like  the  shallow  frothing  water,  which 
the  breaking  of  that  billow  sends  far  up  on  the  beacfa^ 
tinkling  among  the  pebUes.  In  plainer  terms,  although 
they  still  speak  the  language  that  wont  to  charm  our  ear, 
it  la  leas  fluently  that  the  yoices  who  gaye  it  half  its 
charm  now  address  it  to  us.  The  form  is  the  same,  but 
the  spirit  manifests  itself  more  rarely.  The  good  old  la- 
dies b^n  to  indulge  in  an  occasional  nap— which  is  yery 
commendable  at  their  years,  but  not  so  *™"«*"g  to  their 
yisitors. 

Our  readers  are,  we  hope,  too  well-bred  to  expect  that 
we  should  go  through  in  detail  the  whole  contents  of  the 
long  catalogue  of  sin  and  misery  which  has  suggested 
these  remarks.  It  will  surely  be  held  sufficient,  If  we 
recommend  to  them  a  few  of  the  tit-bits,  conducting  our- 
selves, on  the  present  occasion,  as  we  inyariably  do  at  any 
of  those  tantalizing  exhibitions  beloyed  of  the  fdte-giving 
and  economical  matrons  of  Edinburgh, — where,  when 
we  have  handed  a  jelly  to  our  &ir  friend  on  the  right, 
and  an  ice  to  her  on  the  left,  we  forthwith  demurely  and 
leisurely  sip  off  our  wine,  and  secure  a  few  delicacies 

for  our  own  private  eating.     For  you,  then,  Mr , 

(we  are  sorry  we  have  not  the  honour  to  know  your 
nam^  but  we  mean  the  young  gentleman  with  the  pale 
countenance  and  the  pensive  neckcloth,)  being  informed 
that  you  are  addicted  to  solitary  rhyming,  and  that  your 
friends  entertain  serious  apprehensions  that  you  have  it  in 
contemplation  to  perpetrate  a  printed  poem,  we  beg  to  re- 
commend some  nice  whipped  "  Canting  Poetry**  from 
the  kitchen  of  the  celebrated  gastronome,  Christopher 

North. — Mr  S ,  you  are  reported,  in  addition  to  your 

literary  and  scientific  propensities,  to  be  the  most  gallant 
of  journalists ;  If  at  any  time  you  should  stand  in  need 
of  a  wife^  allow  me  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  allying 
yourself  to  this  "  congenial  soul,*'  whom  Jupiter  or  Jamea 
Hogg  seems  to  have  formed  expressly  for  you.  You  will 
find  her  portrait  in  the  Letter  on  Men  and  Women  in  the 
present  Number  of  Maga.— <My  dear  Miss  Evergreen,  we 
observed  you  constantly  in  the  first  file  of  Mr  Bucking- 
ham's auditors,  laughing  with  your  usual  graceful  per- 
versity, when  all  around  you  was  grave,  and  sitting  like 
«  nun  demure,"  when  even  the  grim  visage  of  the  bull- 
terrier  of  the  churd^  of  Scotland  was  lit  up  with  the  ra- 
diance of  a  momenhpy  smile.  Don't  you  observe  Mr 
Thomas  Campbell  holding  out  to  you  No.  IV.  of  Sport- 
ing Scenes  in  India,  on  the  point  of  his  silver  fork  ? 
Tnke  it !  your  brother's  a  sportsman,  and  will  thank 
you  for  it ;  and  you  yourself  will  become  the  beloved  of 
all  the  young  men  in  the  moors,  for  you  will  be  able  to 
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to  mem. — Vfwn  Mr 
BwUnglwm  witli  m  Jiat  noir— ^  wore  tke  gna4  ftv- 
saoee  of  ear  Baaquo  here**— we  woold  hand  Um  theee 
**  TraYeUer'e  Take.*'     They  woaM  be  capital  Miee  tothe 
tA  he  caoffht  in  the  Egyptian  kkei,  or  the  piflwna  of 
the  neighbeoring  praTfaioe. — Dr  Redgill,  broiled  ealaon 
le  rather  a  heary  dish  to  rappv*     Had  not  yon  better 
apply  to  that  caaeof  Sharpens  samoei  f  Theaoaes  d  tEdU 
tatr  ii  the  meet  piifoant  of  the  batch ;  bnt  they  are  all 
good,  eapeehdly  Captain  HaU*a  Amvkan  noos,  prepand, 
unleai  wo  are  ▼ery  mndi  miftalienr  by  Gray,  a  odebrated 
IfmlearAoai  Oxford.*     The  ride-table,  which  eeemo  to 
engTOM  the  attention  of  the  kdiea  and  gentlemen  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room,  la  a  fiw-dmile  of  the  Ihre  to  whleh 
the  editor  of  the  Monthly  Magaaine  hm  been  fai  the  habit 
of  treating  his  firlenda  onoe  a-aonth,  since  his  hopm  at 
St  James's  were  blasted.     Its  eUef  raooBsmendation  la 
^enty  and  cheapness.     There  is  a  great  variety,  from 
Irish  atew  of  Clare  mntton,  to  yaau  dreamd  with  Ja- 
maica pepper.     The  charscteristle  of  hia  eeokery  is  high 
opieing.     The  eook  was  bros^ht  np  by  8alathi»l,  nnder 
whoee  tuition  he  began  by  roasting  Salamaaden  in  Mount 
VesuTios.     Nothing  but  brandy  allowed  to  drink.-^  Ah ! 
Peterkin,  are  you  there  with  thie  good  old  lady,  the  floats 
Magaaine  RedlTlTa,  hanging  on  yoor  arm  In  her  new 
hnff  gown  ?    We  hope  that  under  your  auperintendenos 
die  will  glTo  np  her  old  haUt  of  prating  of  mattera  thai 
m>  one  carm  dwot.     Your  yoong  American  ftiend  on 
your  right  hand  hm  made  a  fidr  and  manly  rally  at  Cap- 
tain HaU.     We  thank  you  for  your  fragments  of  RH- 
aon*s  and   Flnkerton*s  Comspondeneo— the  former  Is 
quite  characteristlc^-^If,  after  so  mudi  Intdloetaal  food, 
there  is  still  any  body  a  little  hungry,  here  is  something 
from  the  Sooto  Law  Chianlde  Ofio^  whldi  will  pot  a 
slop  to.hlo  ^ppotitsb 


graia  we  have  leco.    We 


haalily  of 


Three  Yean  ta  Canada,  An  aceomU  of  At  Aetnal  State 
of  the  Connirp  in  IB26-7-S.  Con^^rdiending  iU  Re- 
aourcee,  Produetione^  Improvementa^  and  CapabilUiee; 
and  imduding  Shetcha  of  the  State  of  Soektif^  Advice  to 
Emigrants,  jfc  By  John  Mactaggart,  Ciril  Engineer 
in  the  SeTTice  of  the  British  GoTemment.  Two  vols. 
Xiondon«     Henry  Colbnm.     1829. 

Ma  Mactaooaet  is  a  shrewd,  sensible,  rather  ralgar, 
pitriotle,  and  somewhat  prejudiced  writer.  He  observes 
acutely)  and  thinks  independently;  but  we  question 
whether  he  was  exactly  In  the  best  position  for  compre- 
hensive obeervation,  and  we  suspect  that  early  habits  and 
preconcdved  opinions  too  eadly  disposed  his  mind  to  take 
views  of  various  suljects  not  exactly  in  accordance  with 
'  thoee  which  a  more  unbiassed  Judgment  would  have  dic- 
tated. The  dtuation  which  Mr  Mactaggart  held  in 
Canada,  and  to  which  he  was  appointed  in  the  year  1826, 
was  that  of  Clerk  of  Works  to  the  Rideau  Canal,  then 
about  to  be  commenced,  and  to  extend  between  the  Ot- 
tawa River  and  I«ke  Ontario,  a  distance  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  miles,  through  an  undeared  wilderness.  He 
was  thus  prevented  from  mingling  m  mudi  as  he  other- 
wise might  have  done  with  Canadian  society,  and  he  had 
fewer  opportunities  of  judging  of  the  inhabitants  than  of 
the  geographical  and  phyriod  oondltion  of  the  country. 
It  is  also  very  evident,  in  the  course  of  his  work,  that 
Mr  Mactaggart  thought  It  incumbent  on  the  part  of  a 
**  civil  engineer  in  the  service  of  the  British  government,** 
'  to  hato  the  Americana  with  a  perfoct  hate.     Ho  never 


o  We  avail  oanelvet  of  a  note  heie-»iiot,  like  Dr  Southry,  leitthe 
text  thouM  be  olherwiM  voliitelligibitt,  bat  ihnply  becinae  we  whh 
to  iccwBintiid  ta  ear  tsadera*  aolloa  the  taaatlAil  llae-aofimved 
laiuheape  which  aeeonpaniei  the  August  nvinber  of  *'  Sharp^t  Loo- 
don  Maxaafaie  "  Both  la  regard  to  eompotltion  aa  a  palntlag,  ind 
nuMlerly  exeeudan  as  aa  angravlag.  It  It  oae  of  the  aioat  eaqaMte 

~~   takcthbo        ^       - 


IIS  opportunity,  alra^  to  notite  with 


epfimbatian  an  cngrairlna  from  a  portrait  of  the  Viscountess  Castnor. 

feS**J  ■'***.S?S  ■•"  Cetfianm,  la  tbU  monih^  auoAtf  of  •♦  La 
Oel|6  Aflnaolss^ 


oecadon  to  pam  fat  wUch  he  may  todniga  I0 
a  hit  at  JonathM  wkhoat  laying  it  in  coa  aamre^  and  In 
a  style  which  would  do  no  discradlt  to  old  Spring  Mm- 
sdf.     This  is  not  exactly  lair,  and  wiU  at  all  evento 
title  onr  Yankee  friends  to  dispute  hia  right  to  the 
of  «  cM  engfaiecr.** 

Jar  Jinetaggart,  nawancr,  was  tnfwe  ffoare  in 

which  la  a  great  bleming,  eonddering  that  many  of 

inailiin  travellers  look  i^on  thsmadvos  aa  anthorlsed  to 

pnblidk  huge  boolB  after  having  been  only  thne  wadia  !■ 

a  country.     Oar  worthy  Gallovldian  took  hia  tfane  to  kto 

two  voinmas;  and,  knowing  the  ^ml  and  growing  Int^ 

which  attadi  themsdves  to  the  Canadas,  he 

tbrsd  itot  to  ^sak  too  radily  < 

reaonross,  prodnctlonB,  and 

His  hooky  as  wo  have  akeidy  mid,  la  more  valnaUo  for 

the  Inftrmation  it  coufeys  upon  these  sal|)ccto  than  for 

ito  pletnres  of  men  and  manners.     Mr  Mactaggart  seeni« 

to  have  extended  his  researches  tfanragh  very  eonsideiahla 

dlstrieto,  eopedaUy  in  Upptf  Omada^  where  little  mora 

than  the  hordcra  of  some  of  the  great  lakos  have  boen  yei 

exphired,  and  where  the  inexhamtlble  rmoureea  of  tho 

interminable  foresto  an  but  voy  Impcrfcetly  hnown.    Ho 

of  conrm  enters  at  considerable  length  npon  his 

mediato  ealr|ect,  that  of  canal-making;  and, 

with  ItyglveomnohittliBrmatlonof  alsealcharaeierwhieli 

must  be  valoable,  and  which  may  be  turned  to 

count  hereafter  In  the  foraaatlon  of  canala  In 

of  Canada.     Upon  tUs  matter,  however.  It  U 

sary  for  us  to  enter.     Kdther  diall  we  attempt  any  ab- 

siract  of  an  important  part  of  the  work  whidi  describes 

the  pregrcm  that  has  been  made  by  the  Canada  Compniry, 

and  whIA  talks  in  the  highest  torms  of  the 

lihdy  to  acenm  to  thk  country  and  to  the 

ito  exertlono.     The  statemento  are  distinct  and 

fbrwttd,  yet  wo  are  disposed  to  take  them  earn  grmm 

eoHa  I  for  Mr  Mactaggart  appears  to  be  on  tormo  of  hi* 

timacy  both  with  Mr  Gait,  the  late  eecretary  to  the  Cona- 

pany,  and  Dr  Dunlop,  tiie  warden  of  thdr  woods  and 

forests,  and  b  not  therefore  very  likdy  to  eay  any  thing 

that  might  be  diapharing  to  these  gentlemen.     At  the 

same  time,  we  mean  not  for  a  moment  to  deny,  iStaX  the 

Company  has  put  facilities  In  the  way  of  cmigranto  which 

they  never  before  enjoyed,  and  which  reflect  credit  upon 

the  enlightened  and  truly  British  principles  by  whi^  it 

is  actuated. 

These  two  suljects  apart,  the  rest  of  Mr  Mactaggart^ 
work  might  be  more  approprlatdy  entitled  **  Notea  on 
Canada**  than  any  thing  dse^  He  obeerves  no  partlctthAr 
arrangement ;  and  though  he  dasMs  his  remarka  under 
separate  heads,  these  follow  each  other  Just  as  they  ap[Hjm 
to  have  preeented  themsdves  in  his  portfdio.  This  befaig 
the  caae,  we  ooncdve  we  shall  both  do  him  most  Jnstioei, 
and  give  our  readers  moot  satisfaction,  by  sdeetlng  from  the 
two  volumes  such  passages  as  appear  to  us  most  wuihy 
of  observation,  dther  from  the  fhcto  they  contain,  or  the 
amusing  aneodotee  they  rdate.  It  Is  of  little  eonseqnenoe 
in  what  order  they  are  read ;  wo  begin  with  the  fbU 
lowing : 

Lira  nr  CAKAnA.^** '  Ton  are  ^ite  a  townsman,  my 
dear  fellow ;  so  it  ie  needless  forme  toftorv  yon  oboot lahea, 
snowi^  serpent^  fcc  The  Inhabitanta  are  tolcnUy  dvIL 
Inacomnum  tavern,  yom*  food  and  bed  will  erne  your  pochc* 
of  a  dollar  a-day :  if  In  an  hotd,  half  as  much  morc^  sxdn- 
dve  of  wines,  which  are  so  so— no  eraat  shakes,  a  dollar  a- 
bottlo— and  grogs  in  proportion.  The  fadilonable  young 
fdlowa  follow  a  good  deai  the  mannen  of  the  Americans 
drink  gin  ding,  ssngane^  and  lemonade ;  smoke  dgarn,  and 
in  the  morning  take  bitten,  ooektall,  and  soda  water.  The 
theatres  an  not  open  very  often,  unless  some  of  yoor  etan 
set  erratic,  and  come  over  the  water,  I  have  aeen  Kean  at 
nis  dd  Bidiard  htn :  he  is  ruffed  much,  and  I  daremy  de- 
serves It ;— as  for  me^  I  never  ruff  any  body,  but  keep  tniet. 
They  have  their  paxtles  and  thdr  scandal  through  all  the 
towna^  the  asme  as  at  homa  You.  an  weD  ofl^  ^^<^  ^i^ 
not  bothered  wHh  these  things  in  London ;  H  Is  the  only 
phM9a  Ift  BfMfe  whm  pcMi  iftd 
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ladies  droB  my  weU,  and  Mem  to  have  a  oooaiderable  quan- 
tity of  eoDoeit :  their  dreaBes  here  are  not  eo  plain  and  ao 
<l*giPt  as  with  yon;  Hkfif  htfin  too  gnat  a  proftHkm  of 
toaaeei^  ftafWni,  and  rttAm;  few  of  titoaa  ara  to  be  iMt 
with  Tovy  good-hMkinf ;  tha  cUfltoto  Nba  thair  eomnleKloOB 
flf  aU  th«  beBntifnl  oalavi%  karing  behind  tfaa  adlow,  doo, 
and  yellow;  aopuviedand  whHeinOuaad%anddiaapiai 
and  amllna  are  twn,  I  adeavonred  to  fidl  In  lore  once  er 
tvkc^  and  flong  my  aid  heart  qatto  open  to  the  little  areher; 
bat  the  firoaiy  er  annaethiiy  or  other,  would  not  aUow  the 
anrowatopenotnte.  I  hnvo  met  with  girk  lh>m  my  •wn 
oU  Scotland  that  I  liked  to  spend  the  day  with  wy  mmi^ 
but  thoy  had  no  prstensions  to  beauty ;  we  could  talk  of 
witches,  and  qnoto  Bums  together.  But  tUs  love  proceeds 
from  many  cansee^  wldch  have  but  email  connexion  with 
beauty  of  ponon;  H  Is  to  be  traeed  to  theaflhrfty  ef  mind 
^Honqdil 

*<  *  Do  not  let  yourself  be  any  longer  deceived  with  the 
tak^  that  there  are  no  unmarried  ladJee  here,  for  thore  are 
la  the  greatest  abundance ;  and  also  more  bachdors  thsn  I 
Bke  to  live  among,  having  boarded  in  ahonae  for  a  few  days 
where  there  were  above  thir^  badielor%  between  twenty 
and  tortvyfrnnnfugiB,  every  day  at  dinner.  What  do  you 
think  of  this?  Canada  is  not  a  pbee  for  people  to  get  map- 
iM  in.  What  is  the  causey  it  n  not  easy  to  aarign :  me- 
thbiks  h  proceeds  from  the  baehdors  befaig  chiefly  torelptK 
ers— people  badgered  up  and  down  this  world,  who  fo^et 
that  there  is  auch  a  state  as  matrimony.  Those  who  are 
hmr  vrfthont  a  home  get  cardeas  about  finding  one.  The 
nattvo^  however,  and  aettled  realdenta^  wed  as  beoomes 
them ;  and  at  thdr  weddings  they  hsve  what  are  csHed 
ywewefgeiy  a  parading  kind  of  thow»  with  aleigliL  If  in 
winter,  or  a  two- wheoed  kind  of  gig,  n  In  aummer.  Kound 
the  towns  they  fly— What  a  set^ut  f— Addles  phqrln£,  pis- 
tidaflrlng-y — altogether  composing  lots  of  ftm;  atmeCana- 
£an  ipreg  Is  worth  the  looking  at  In  Montral,  the  snow 
aecnmalateB  to  a  mat  dq»th  m  the  streets  during  winter, 
rendering  the  watting  very  precarious ;  peonle  wear  a  kind 
of  csmnp  on  their  feet,  eaUed  creeper,  asm  tne  fauUea  mart 
abent  with  atoddugs  drawn  over  their  boota.  The  Scotch 
krogne  here  is  not  only  concdved  vulgar,  but  highly  oillen- 
dve.' "-Vd.  I.  pp  3i4e. 

IwyiAH  MorosTT. — •*  The  modesty  of  the  Indians  Is 
very  gxent.  Their  noble  chief,  De  Campde^  being  at  a 
party  ones  where  Endish  UuUea  were  afaowlng  off  thdr 
snowy  nedBi,  and  lovdy  heaving  bceomii^  on  bdng  adced 
what  be  thought  of  them,  replied  shaking  hia  head,  *  They 
diow  much  too  great  foce  for  me.'**— VoL  I.  p.  65. 

Wnrrxft  Travbluvo  in  Cakasa.— **  In  the  winter  of 
1886^  the  Ice  of  Lake  Ontario,  when  at  the  thickeat,  wvs 
witldn  half  an  Inch  of  two  feet ;  the  Lalu  of  Chmidlere  was 
three  fret  and  a  half:  they  are  not  ao  thick,  by  about  half 
a  foot,  towards  the  middle^  and  bcghi  to  take  (that  fe,  fteeze) 
round  the  ddea  flnrt,  before  the  middle ;  aometlmeatowarda 
the  centre  theywUl  not  freeze  at  dl,  unleaa  the  frost  be 
▼cry  severe.  The  road  for  ddghs  is  therefore  round  ths 
•ides.  The  Csnadlan  adopta  tUs  for  two  substantfad  res- 
■eaa  ;  flrat,  that  the  Ice  is  more  aafo  there ;  and  aecondly, 
that  ahould  It  break  in,  he  has  a  better  chance  to  get  out. 
Often  horses  and  sldgfas  will  break  smack  through,  dnk 
heneath  tlie  loe^  and  be  seen  no  more :  the  drivers  gencndly 
contrive  to  eacape,  although  sometimes  they  get  entangled 
or  eonfimBd,  and  sink  with  the  reat.  An  honest  settlerand 
his  wife  were  csnterinr  along  the  Ottawa  to  hdd  thdr 
merry  Hew-year  in  Bfontreal:  what  a  gay  aei-out!  and 
what  a  span  of  beautlfhl  American  bay  horaea !— they  went 
Hke  the  wind;  while  the  cutter  (an  degant  spedea  of  deM) 
tiUed  over  the  cradu  and  cabots  in  glorious  atyle.  Sfy 
mach-rvspeeted  fHoid,  John  Sheriff  1^.  vras  a  paaaenger 
aboard;— who  would  not  have  had  his  Interesting  company 
If  it  ware  to  bs  obtained?— «  profound  conndsaeur  in  this 
news  and  manners  of  Canada,  deeply  read  In  the  neriodlcal 
literature  of  the  old  country,  a  great  traveller  all  over  the 
wori^  ever  retdnlng  a  good  and  cheerful  dlspodtion.  Often 
woadd  he  warn  ths  armer  to  take  can  of  the  ioe^  aaahaut 
the  eddies  of  Long  Idasd  It  was  never  to  be  Ihlly  depended 
«a;  haft  the  other  sdU  replied  there  oouhl  be  no  foar,  seeing 
by  the  trade  that  two  laden  traineaux  had  latdy  paned  be- 
fore them.  Thus  gliding  doog  with  a  awift  and  amooth 
vdodty,  down  they  went  with  a  plundog  crash.  My  hu^ 
morons  friend,  wmtm  presence  of  mind  never  foraoeh  hfaa, 
vaulted  en  to  the  sdid  ice,  and  very  politdy  handed  out  the 
hdy ;  while  her  bAdband,  poor  idhrw,  kept  touching  up  the 
cafttk  dightly  with  the  whip,  unconscious  of  hie  dangeroua 
dtmlloDy  toM,  htA  my  fiioid  not  ouight  him  by  the  coat« 


tail^  he  would  have  sunk  Uke  his  horaea,  beneath  the  cold 
eHHBLut  of  the  river,  to  be  aeeft  as  more.  Iftbehorseiwe 
allowed  to  plunge  much,  there  is  no  ehanceof  aaving  thenk 
they  havs^  therefore^  to  hang  them,  to  keep  Ihcm  quiet  ma- 
tU  they  are  PuUed  oat,  when  the  noose  oa  the  neck  is  daek- 
easd,  and  life  permitted  to  retam."— VoL  L  pp^  67-6. 

In  the  sobfoined  passage,  our  author  hi  mors  poetleal 
and  devated  in  his  composition  than  is  usual  with  him  r 
Cawadiav  FoSErrs.— <*  The  hush  U  the  native  title  of 
tlie  boundleaa  formate  of  CSanada.  How  dlflfereiit  from  a 
mere  ahrub^  as  the  English  langnsge  has  It !  Is  the  term 
from  the  French,  hois  (wood)?  or  what  is  its  root  ?  Tb6 
matter  Is  worthy  philOoophlcal  consideration.  To  the  bush 
:oes  the  settler,  nuncered  out  of  the  old  wori<i^  and  thert 
e  finds  food  for  his  mmily.    To  the  bosh  goes  the  lumber- 


£ 


man.  and  there  is  a  surofy  of  timber  for  the  Ctuebec  mar^ 
ket  forever  and  a  day.  T^  the  bush  goes  the  furrier,  and 
tihere  are  his  otten  and  beaver%  the  muflb  and  the  tippetft 
In  exploring  the  bush,  a  person  fiindea  at  times  that  he  has 
got  into  complete  aoUtude :  he  bustlee  along,  and  the  nut- 
Bng  he  makea  in  getting  through  the  brudiwood,  deafone 
his  ears  to  other  aounda,  while  muaqnltoea,  &c.  are  too  apt 
to  obocare  the  ftinctions  of  the  eyes ;  but  let  him  listen  a 
littl^  and  various  singular  aounds  meet  the  ear,  aa  do  aho 
atrange  prospects  the  eye^  Birde  fly  about  ocreaming  pita> 
oudy,  as  if  their  nesto  had  been  latdy  robbed  theae  rendnd 
ua  of  the  lapwings  in  Enghmd.  None  of  the  feathered 
tribe  In  the  woody  wildemem  pereh  apea  bowha^  and  war- 
ble sweat  notes.  He  limiets^-no  alghtli^rafas there:  the 
mudc  is  melancholy,  the  cadence  is  aorrow,  creating  aimU 
hnr  seamtlsas  In  the  wanderer.  Ptatridges  there  alt  en  the 
hr— liisa,  and  Aers  la  the  rsbfai  red  bwiaat  aa  large  aa  a 
thrash,  yet  a  dMieh  greater  oaward  than  the  British  vMrn^ 
he  turns  tall  on  ths  proffersd  craanh,  «id  tmn  to  enter  the 


meat  haspftahiu  mandon,  aMtough  the  iseta  mav  be  flaw 
to  remi^  him.    In  the  hudiy  hamlodc  the  oai  m 


open 
founi 


wand  doaiag,  while  ths  swamps  sroak  widi  baU-lrogs  and 
Uttems.  During  ths  eaid  frosty  nights,  the  tresa  eresh^ 
aa  If  tsa  thouaand  Mc4tf»VM  were  at  them  wHh  their  ha^ 
eheta  On  the  banks  of  the  wild  rivcn^  are  enrieas 
den  padM— theas  are  the  walhs  of  the  welvea^  feaum, 
teb  Tfaeas  teada  the  Indlaas  dways  adept  whaa  en 
joameya.  PhMOS  called  dterMdti  are  also  freqawt : 
are  aan-aianhca^  where  the  dea*  asauaiMi  to  hek  tiw  aaBna 
adL  Huattfi  looking  for  the  anhnah  await  them  at  theaa 
manhea  vrith  their  gana,  and  shsot  aeorea  of  tbsm. 
«  Ths  bath  is  aa  interesting  scene.    There  is^  as  Byioi^ 

*  A  pleoeaffs  In  ths  patMesi  woeda>» 

When  a  man  loses  hia  way,  he  follows  down  the  flrst  nu- 
tting brook  he  comes  to,  and  this  never  foils  toeonduet  him 
to  the  bonks  of  some  river,  where  he  generally  taaj  obtain 
ioformation  of  Iris  dtuatloo.  The  Indian  wntes  his  letteM 
on  the  baric  of  a  tree,  and  vhwes  them  in  aome  post-ofliOB 
wdl  known  to  Ua  tribe ;  wnlefa  poat-oAos  la  generaBy  an 
old  hoDow  cedar.  Hius  they  conduct  thdr  bodneea  In  the 
buah,  and  breathe  aiahs  to  tneir  sraaws  from  Lake  Slmose 
perdiance,  to  beyond  the  Rodty  iHountdns.  Think  what 
ye  will,  ye  denixens  of  gay  Inzurfant  dtles ;  ye  who  boast  of 
your  wnlth,  your  wivea^  your  eomfort&  yeior  aodetv,*-^ve 
an  hooeat  Canadian  a  bit  of  pig,  his  wife^  and  his  pipe^  and 
he  is  happy  in  the  budi  aa  you  are^  and  treads  a 
wood  vray  as  pleaaantly  as  you  do  a  Torkey  earpet;"-^ 
Vd.  I.  pp.  100^!^. 

Sportsmsa  often  meet  irith  strange  adventures;  we 
ahould  like  to  know  how  aooae  of  our  August  and  Sep- 
tember friends  would  relish  a  vrild  gooee^  obtained  afHr 


the  foUerwIng  foahlea,  arlth  a  gun  arhsea  pvwen  of  per- 
cnadon  were  so  tremendous  t 

DucK-SsoomfG.— "  The  Comerons  wtfe  the  best  hunt- 
en  I  ever  knew  in  Cnsada.  They  were  brothen^  of  High- 
land extract,  hardy  follows,  and  eztremdy  iburlesa :  they 
would  go  out  a-deer-huntin^  and  aometimea  bring  home 
fifteen  In  a  couple  of  days.  As  for  ahootlng  duck%  they 
were  unmatcheo,  and  filled  the  canoe  with  large  fot  fowls 
when  nobody  dee  coald  get  a  shot :  they  would  go  oat  on  a 
morning  and  preenre  roar  er  five  donen  wHh  ease.  The 
btadcwood-duckisthebeatofail  the  wild  dadt  tribe;  It 
Is  of  a  sooty  colour,  with  a  Jl#t^  yellow  speckled  breads 
and  neariy  as  laiige  as  a  gooss.  Tner  feed  on  the  wild  riee^ 
whidi  grovrs  pteDtKhfly  in  the  amall  stieoais  In  the  remote 
woods ;  they  are  not  met  with  in  hvge  floehs ;  many  of 
tiMm  reaaaining  during  saoMMr^  oad  «r»  net  wHh  kfRe 
broods  following  after  thtni. 
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THE  EDINBURGH  LITBIIART  JOURNAL :  OR, 


**  One  of  the  CaBMnms  harinr  obMrred  a  laife  flock  <if 
wfld  gww  oo  tlie  Lidce  of  the  Chaadiere,  need  evcfy  wmam 
fo  his  power  to  have  a  shot  at  them,  hot  eonld  not :  he 
omwled  round  the  mehy  banks  from  one  point  to  another, 
hnt  it  would  not  do/  etill  the  floek  kept  ak»of,  and  Tc»d 
him  with  thdr  ih jneaL  At  Icncth  he  took  hia  canoc^  and 
hmrmg  caotiooaly  got  into  it,  aflowed  lumadf  to  drift  oat 
into  the  Bifi  Bay  towards  his  prey  ;  and  when  he  had  cot, 
aa  he  eonaidered,  witliin  shot,  he  let  fly,  and,  dreadfol  to 
relate  tlie  canoe  opaet  from  the  percoaaion  of  the  moaket, 
and  laundied  tiie  keen  aportaman  intotbedeep.  lliia^  liow- 
crer,  did  not  concern  him  modi ;  inatead  of  dinging  to  the 
caooev  or  eren  CBtchtng  a  paddle^  aa  many  others  woold,  lie 
quietly  awam  aahore,  without  aajring  a  word,  with  the^n 
in  hia  band,  a  diatanee  neariT  of  a  mile.  Hla  brothera  on 
the  bank  did  not  aeem  at  all  alarmed :  they  got  out  on  a 
point,  and  rode  a  tree  to  the  canoe;  that  ia,  took  a  branch 
of  aome  one  or  other  that  had  tumbled  down— theM  an  aU 
waya  in'anpenJiundance  aat  on  it  aa  we  would  on  a  aaddle, 
ana  paddled  away  in  the  water  to  the  canoe,  which  haring 
nprighted,  they  eaaily  auceeeded,  with  the  aid  of  the  branch, 
in  embarking  by  the  atem,  when  away  they  hunted  the 
wounded  wild-^gecae,  and  brought  a  good  ahot  aahore,  where, 
on  arriTing^  they  found  their  brother  had  prepared  a  fire^ 
waa  dryhig  hia  clotfaee^  and  broiling  aometning  to  cat,"— 
Vol.  I.  pp.  S81^ 


Mr  Maetaggart*a  aeoonnt  of  one  of  the  greateat 
dcra  of  the  natural  world  ia  graphic  and  intereating 


The  FALLa  or  NiAOAaA.— '^  Now  vou  ecpect  a  de- 
aeription  lieyond  the  poetic  q^aiSi  of  Howiaon,  or  atatiaticBl 
one  of  Gourlay ;  but  thia,  my  good  fdlow,  I  cannot  do. 
Yon  mnat  come  and  aee  them  with  your  own  era.  They 
are  certainly  aubUm^  awful,  and  oeantifnl,  beyond  my 
higheat  ezpeetatlona.  Think  of  the  Great  St  Lawrence 
eoming  over  a  precmioe  of  160  feet,  dirided  in  the  middle 
by  Goat  lalana  !  More  than  one  half  of  the  water  rolla 
down  on  the  Canada aideof  the  iaiand,  the  rcat  on  the  Ameri. 
can  both  iUla  are  nearly  one  height.  The  grand  Aorse- 
lAoefSUlia  that  on  the  Canadian  al<b.  The  noiae  ia  deafen- 
ing, but  not  diaagreeable ;  and  the  smoking  sjtmm«,  though 
it  obacurea  the  b^tom,  anid  hindcra  the  eye  from  penetrating 
into  the  awful  cauldron,  makes  the  whole  more  awfrdly 
beautiftd.  Look  at  them  every  day  of  the  year,  and  every 
hour  of  the  day,  and  new  aoenea  will  preaent  themadrea. 
Sometimea  the  noise  lulls  aometimea  the  apray  ia  frdl  of 
rainbowa  and  baloea.  The  waters  at  Umea  aeem  green,  and 
the  next  inatant  they  are  black.  The  froat  adorning  them 
with  fringing  iddea  and  furbdowa  of  anow,  while  die  aun 
palnta  them  with  atreaka  and  cirdea  of  odoured  light. 
Though  I  were  a  Milton,  they  would  laivh  at  my  muse ; 
and  being  onlv  a  yery  humble  IndiTidoal,  orcourse  U  is  high 
preaumpiion  ror  me  to  apeak ;  but  triflera  muat  be  gabbling. 
Aa  I  examined,  I  could  not  but  reflect  on  the  numbers  of 
mankind  who  hare  wandered  far  to  see  thia  wonderful 
apectade,  and  of  the  far  greater  nnmbera  who  have  heard 
of  the  Falla,  but  hare  not  been  ao  fortunate  aa  to  hare  aeen 
them.  I  then  conddered  myaelf  extremd  v  lucky,  and  said 
this  waa  well  worth  leaving  Britain  for ;  far  this,  what  ia  a 
Toyage  over  the  broad  AtUmtie  ?  I  went  down  Jacob*s  lad- 
der^a.  ladder  which  hann  from  the  ledge  of  the  table  rock 
orer  which  the  waters  tall;  and,  after  descending  about 
two  hundred  steps,  found  myself  at  the  bottom  of  the  Falls. 
Now  for  ye !  I  looked  upon  the  face  of  the  descending  do- 
ment.  1  crept  along  by  the  side  of  the  limestone  precipice, 
and  looked  through  the  foaming  surge  into  the  cauldron 
itsdf.  Hearens  !-»Not  yet  satisfied,!  got  hi  between  the 
Falla  and  the  precipice,  and  loolced  through  the  deacending 
torrent.  Speak  not  of  thronea  and  happiness !  could  a  soiu 
at  that  moment  be  more  happy  than  I  was  ?  I  waa  alone ! 
I  waa  curtained  by  the  Falla  of  Niagara.    Nature  in  her 

freatness  was  before  me,  in  a  maiesty  of  splendour !  Could 
then  think  of  any  thing  dse  than  her  Author,  my  own 
indgnificanoe,  and  the  trust  to  repooe  in  Him  throogh  time 
and  eternity. 

**  Returning  towarda  the  ladder,  I  eapled  a  dock  which 
had  been  swept  over  the  Falls ;  she  was  aUve,  but  seeming- 
Iv  more  than  three-fourths  dead ;  from  her  1  inferred,  that 
if  one  hundred  good  swimmers,  such  as  the  surf-gamlwllers 
of  the  South  Sea  Idea»  were  to  be  swept  orer,  one-fourth  of 
them  would  come  out  alive.  Had  Lord  Byron  been  with 
me,  I  daresay  he  would  haye  attempted  it  and  made  a  cow- 
ard of  me,  for  I  should  not  have  UM  to  aooompany  him.*' 
^VoL  II.  pp.  40-4^ 


We  cannot  resist  adding  the  following  anecdote^  wUeb 
bean  a  kind  of  relation  to  the  above  subject : 

Nkllt  BoairsinK.— ^'  When  theq[nestionwaa  put  in  the 
forom  of  Edinburgh,  reapeding  the  *  olgecta  of  nature  in 
heaven  above  and  earth  beneath,*  which  were  likdy  to  fill 
man  with  the  greateit  awe ;— '  Thoae  in  the  heayen%'  qaoA 
one  of  the  qieakers,  *  for  tlicn  are  the  aun  and  the  atara.' 
— <  No»  no^'  replied  another,  '  tb^  are  not  ao  awful  aa  the 
atormy  ocean,  or  the  Falls  of  Niagara.*—*  You  are  both 
wrong,' cried  out  a  Galloway  poet  in  the  gallery;  '  then  ia 
nought  in  heaven  above^  nor  earth  bdow,  can  half  match 
N^y  Bumaade  !*'*— VoL  IL  p.  46. 

We  ahall  oondnde  our  adectiooa  from  thia  work  with 
a  paasage,  vi^ch  we  recommend  to  the  aerioua  attentioa 
of  all  pcraona  who  may  ever  indulge  any  thoughta  of  lev- 
ying thdr  natiye  country,  and  aettling  on  the  other  aide 
of  the  Atkatic : 

Cautiok  to  EmoaAirfa.^*'  Lettos  from  aettlcn  to  their 
fricnda  in  Britain  an  not  .to  be  entirdy  depended  npn^ ;  ffw^ 
of  them  an  exactly  true^  and  for  these  reaaona:  Ineywiah 
aa  many  of  their  fricnda  to  follow  them  as  poadblc^  for  it  ia 
natural  in  man  to  have  hia  fnenda  about  him ;  aind  to  do 
this,  he  must  paint  the  beauties  of  Canada  in  glowing  oo- 
loun ;  be  must  dweU  upon  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  <±iam- 
ncssoffiurma.  If  they  cause  them  to  forsake  a  comibrtaMr 
homeand  come  out  to  Canada,  they  commit  noamaU  crimen 
By  remaining  aa  they  are^  thiey  benefit  thdr  own  oountry, 
according  to  thdr  atation ;  by  ieayinj|  it,  they  in  aome  d^ 
gree  do  it  an  injury ;  and,  after  bemg  decewed  in  going 
abroad,  they  Uame  thdr  frienda,  themadvesb  and  the  conn- 
try  they  an  brought  to  adopt.  They  may,  it  is  tnie^  re- 
him  home  againit  they  an  able;  but  this,  by  a  fiunily  of 
spirit,  will  not  be  thought  of— they  will  wear  away  life 
with  yexation ;  and  in  thia  atate  they  an  too  frequently 
met  with.  Then  ia  nothing  like  tnydlera  tdling  the  ho- 
neat  truth,  and  letting  people  judge  for  themadvea.  Then 
an  certain  daaaea  of  emigranta  that  mifht  do  wdl,  but 
theae  muat  not  be  poor,  nor  yet  yery  rich-^uch  aa  have 
been  in  the  achod  of  adverdty,  and  an  no  atrangera  to  dif- 
ficultieii  Such  letten  do  much  injury ;  the^  not  only  faring 
out  peofde  to  be  decdyed,  and  ao  become  ducontented,  but 
from  being  frienda  at  bome^  they  an  fiwa  eyer  aftcr- 
warda.  /3l  the  noiae  about  chei^  woyidona,  plenty  to 
eat  and  drink^  and  but  little  to  do,  la  nonsenae;  and  in- 
deed if  any  one  out  of  the  country  would  oondder  it, 
they  might  aee  it  at  once.  I  can  only  aay,  that  I  have  aeen 
more  diatreaa  in  Canada  than  ever  I  aaw  out  of  it;  and 
if  we  uaed  aa  much  exertion  to  liye  at  home  aa  vn  are 
obliged  to  do  when  there,  fiew  of  ua  would  go  there. 
But  we  an  dow  of  bdief ;  and  probably  it  ia  aa  wdl;  the 
truth  ia  generally  dlsbdieved.  Any  thing  that  gratifica 
the  imagination  u  eadly  imposed  on  ua^  while  that  which 
detracts  from  the  ideal  is  abhorred,  and  will  not  be  reodyed. 
They  who  invite  thdr  friends  extol  the  absence  of  taxes, 
the  aalubrity  of  the  dimate,  the  pleaaurea,  amnaementa^ 
paatimea,  &c  They  muat  not  aay  a  word  abmt  the  diffir 
cuUy  <f  clearing  the  woods,  the  toila  of  the  hatchet,  the 
heayy  Ufta,  rheumatic  complaint^  be ;  they  muat  not  aay 
that  only  a  men  apeck  of  the  country  ia  yet  deared,^  and 
that  they  may  get  land  almoMtJor  nothing;  for  what  ia  its 
ydue^- remote  fi^rai  towna  and  places  when  it  may  be 
brought  to  some  account  ?  Not  one  of  the  logs  that  an  seen 
landed  on  our  shores  is  cut  on  the  farm  of  any  settler. 
Then  ia  no  cleared  land  within  900  milea  of  when  they 
an  obtained.  Then  an  no  taxes  of  any  extent,  becanae 
there  an  yery  few  who  could  pay  them  wen  they  imposed. 
When  then  ia  little  taxation  in  a  country,  then  ia  often 
UtUe  wealth.**— VoL  IL  jpp.  254-6. 

We  can  eaaily  concdve  a  much  superior  book  to  the 
one  W9  haye  now  noticed,  being  written  about  Canada ; 
but,  in  the  preaent  atate  of  our  infonnation  regarding 
that  moat  extendye  and  intereating  colony,  we  fed  in- 
debted  to  Mr  Mactaggart  for  what  he  has  done,  and  vrill- 
ingly  confeaa  that,  upon  many  pointa,  he  baa  extended 
our  pnyioua  atock  of  knowledge,  and  thenby  done  ua  a 
aeryice,  for  which  we,  in  common  with  all  right  "•-■-'" 
meDydumldbe  thankfiiL 
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Ndticmal  Portrait  GaBery  qflBtutruma  and  Emmait  Per^ 
womaget  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  EngntTed  on  StoeL 
WiA  Biemoir$j  by  the  Rer.  Henry  Stebbing,  M.A. 
London.  Fisher  and  Co.,  Colnaghi  and  Co.,  Jones  and 
Co.,  and  Ackerman.  PuUiahed  BAnthly.  Flats  I. 
II.  and  III. 

Tbu  is  a  wmk  9i  a  rwrj  different  stamp  fhmi  the  niib- 
neriMis  catchpenny  publications,  connected  with  the  fine 
arts,  which  are  at  present  orcr-mnning  the  country.  The 
portraits  it  contains,  and  which  are  taken  either  from 
erifinal  paintinfs,  or  from  rare  and  Taloable  engraTings, 
arc  czecnted  in  a  style  to  entitle  Uiem  to  a  place  on  the 
tiUes,  or  in  the  libraries,  of  all  patrons  of  the  arts.  Each 
psrt  fiomishes  three  of  these,  together  with  judiciously 
written  biographical  notices  of  tlie  indiTiduala  represent- 
ed. The  series  is  to  embrace  all  those  of  our  own  times 
who  ure  distinguished  either  for  their  exalted  rank,  their 
pimfc  jiional  celebrity,  or  their  literary  and  scientific  at- 
tsinmwita.  It  has  already  presented  us  with  tlie  Duke 
of  Wdllngton,  Lord  Byron,  the  Marquis  Camden,  Earl 
Amherst,  her  Royal  Highnos  the  late  Princess  Charlotte, 
Dr  WoUaston,  Lord  GrenTiUe,  the  Marchioness  of  Staf- 
frrd,  and  Earl  St  Vincent.  As  a  specimen  of  tlie  simple 
sad  Bs^dl  manner  in  which  the  accompanying  memoirs 
tn  exeeatedy  we  sdect  that  of  our  oountrywomany  lEliza- 
teth  Snthfriand^Gowery— 

m  XAKCHIOXXSS  OP  ITAfTOan. 

**  Thia  noUe  and  .illastrious  lady  is  descended  finom  the 
Best  aadent  house  In  Scotland,  and  represents  a  fimiily 
whose  nobility  has  passed  through  many  of  the  most  die* 
tingwished  personages  In  the  history  of  tlie  country.  The 
int  of  her  aDceBtor%  of  whom  we  find  mention,  was  Thane 
of  Sttthcriaod,  and  his  name  is  rendered  InteresUng  to  us 
by  his  hsTing  fallen  a  Tictim  to  the  revenge  of  Macbeth. 
The  earldom  of  Sutherland  was  bestowed  by  Klnr  MsU 
opfan  upon  the  son  of  this  neUeman,  who  was  in  his  turn 
saceeeded  by  his  son,  who  bnilt  the  ancient  seat  of  the  fi^ 
bbIt,  Dnnrobin  Castle»  Willuun,  the  fourth  Eari  of  Su- 
thcrtmd,  msffried  the  ddest  daughter  of  King  Robert  the 
First,  sdiooe  son  David  Is  recorded  to  have  erected  the  earl- 
dom into  a  royalty,  in  the  year  1S45.  On  the  decease  of 
the  ninth  Earl,  the  titles  and  estates  of  the  family  descend- 
ed, as  in  the  instance  of  the  present  Countess,  to  a  female 
psssesser,  married  to  the  second  son  of  the  Earl  of  Huntly, 
irtieaasanied  the  title  in  right  of  his  wife. 

**  The  present  inheritor  of  the  honours  which  have  de- 
soended  through  this  long  line  of  noble  ancestry,  is  the  only 
dsoghter  of  Willkm,  the  seventeenth  EarL  who  married 
tbe  ddcst  daughter  and  co-heircss  of  William  Maxwell, 
Enq  of  Preston.  Her  ladvshlp  vras  bom  May  24tb,  1765, 
end  her  father  died  on  the  l6th  of  June,  in  the  year  n>Ilow- 
iqg.  Her  right  of  sucoesslon,  as  a  female,  was  immediately 
■troogly  disputed  by  Sir  Robert  Gordon,  baronc^  of  Gor- 
daantown,  and  by  Geofge  Sutherland,  Esq.  of  Force.  A 
lon^  and  difficult  discussion  was  entered  into  on  this  inw 
portent  point,  but  her  ladyship*s  guardians  succeeded  in 
proving  her  dear  and  distinct  daim  as  heiress  to  the  earl- 
dom ;  and,  on  the  Slst  of  March,  1771,  her  right  was  set- 
tled by  a  dedaion  in  the  House  of  Lords.  When  only  four 
years  old,  riie  thus  became  posMssor  of  the  most  honourable 
titles  and  a£  the  richest  domain,  of  any  of  the  Scottish  no- 
bOity. 

**  In  the  Tear  1786,  the  Countess  of  Sutherland  married 
the  first  and  present  Bianiuis  of  Stafford,  distinciushed  not 
more  for  his  wealth  and  exalted  rank,  tbiOi  for  his  splendid 
patronage  of  the  Fine  Arts.  Her  ladyship  has  iasue^  Earl 
Gower,  who  was  bom  August  8tfa,  1786 ;  Francis,  bom 
Januaiy,  1800;  and  the  ladies  Charlotte  and  Elizabeth, 
bom,  the  finmer  on  June  8th,  1788,  and  the  latter  In  No- 
vcoiber,  1797. 

«  The  hirii  nobility  of  the  Countess  of  Sutheriand  recei- 
ved, on  his  MajeBty*s  visit  to  Soothmd,  in  1882,  the  royal 
distinction,— her  son.  Lord  Leveson  Gower,  bdng  ap- 
pointed to  carry  the  sceptre  before  the  King,  as  representa- 
tive of  the  Earls  of  Sutherland,  to  whom  uat  honour  was 
determined  tobekmg.** 

We  have  only  to  add,  that  this  work  Is  amazingly  cheap, 
the  pfiot  of  cidi  Ptft  being  so  low  as  two  diUliiigi. 


Prize  Zist^PubKc  ExhOntion  Day  of  the  Edinburgh 
Academy^  Wedneeday,  2dth  Jnfy  1829. 

This  little  pamphlet  contains,  besides  the  names  of  the 
young  gentlemen  who  distinguished  themselves  during 
the  last  year  in  the  eeven  different  classes  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Academy,  several  specimens  of  their  abilities  in 
the  shape  of  exercises  In  English  and  Latin  verse  and  in 
Fnash.  oompodtion.  We  think  it  should  also  have  indo- 
ded  a  spedmen  or  two  of  Latin  prose^  as  it  did  last  year, 
when  Mr  Williams  was  Rector.  We  observe,  also,  that 
to  the  "  Prize  List**  for  1828  there  is  the  foUowing 
preface : — **  These  exerdaes  are  printed  vrithont  any  cor- 
rections on  the  part  of  the  Rector  or  Masters,  and  vritb- 
out  any  suggestions  as  to  the  mode  in  which  passages 
might  be  amended.  They  have  been  printed  from  the 
manuscript  copy  delivered  in  for  competition,  and  even 
the  errors  of  the  prees  have  been  corrected  by  the  authors, 
J.  Williams,  Rector."  No  dmilar  statement  has  been 
made  this  year  by  the  present  Rector,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Sheepshanlcs,  and  we  are  therefore  left  In  the  dark  upon 
the  sulgeet,  whidi  onght  not  to  have  been  the  esse. 

The  Dux  of  du  highest  Latin  dan  this  year  was  Mr 
Andrew  Ramsay  Csmpbell ;  and  we  observe  that  prizes 
have  been  awarded  to  the  same  gentleman  for  the  "  Best 
LaUn  Verses,**  the  <<  Best  English  Verses,**  the  '<  Best 
French  Compodtion,'*  and  for  being  the  "  Best  Grecian,** 
and  the  "  Best  FVench  Schoho'.'*  This  indicates  a  degree 
of  industry  and  talent  deserving  of  no  mean  praise^  and 
we  hope  that  these  distinctions  are  only  the  aoant'Comien 
of  others  still  more  desirable.  From  a  Latin  poem,  en- 
titled "  Holyrood,**  by  Mr  Campbell,  we  have  pleasure 
in  nwiklng  the  fdlovring  short  extract : 

Ut  jnvat  hie  vacuum  me  solas  Ire  per  aulas^ 
Quas  tenuit  dudum  forma  pnestante  Maria, 
Aljectique  Itali  fiucum  spectare  cruorem 
Hserentem  tabulis,  detergerique  negantem— 
Hic^  a  reginA  multo  dlgnatus  honore^ 
Primores,  Ipoumque  ausus  contenmers  regeniy 
Demens  I  dc  fiutus  expendlt  sanguine  pcenas.* 
Hie  qnoque  Rcglnam  solitus gravis  ills  tacerdot 
Hortari,  vitas  culpas  delictaque  poscens^ 
Romana  fidd  promptus  reprehendere  sacrst 
Atqne  Dd  verum  menti  deflgere  cultum. 
O  !  nimis  infdix,  funestis  ambus  seta, 
Ter  vacuos  thalamos  piorasti,  oonjuse  rapto ; 
Caroere  te,  hospltium  quarentem,  claudt  Eliza^ 
Et  tandem  ferrum  cognato  sanguine  tinxit ; 
Perilda !  d  formie  non  ulla  moveret  imago 
Corda  tihi  snva,  tripUei  circumdaiafirro^ 
Si  non  hospitii  leges  violare  timcres. 
Nee  oonsanguines  dextram  macolare  cruore ; 
Nonne  tamen  mentem  memoris  pneoonia  mm 
Moverunt,  Ued  nee  rivax  numiius  ira? 
Munera  dum  PhoBbus  diffundet  grata  did, 
Dumque  reget  tadtam  bgugis  Latonia  imimn, 
Restabit  semper  terns  infiunia  cadis. 


ThoughtM  on  Union  with  Chriet,  and  Abiding  in  Htm.  By 
Sosthenes.    Edinburgh.    W.  Whyte  and  Co.    1829. 

Wxcanaafdy  recommend  this  little  vrork  to  thedevouly 
as  one  of  great  piety  and  sound  Christian  doctrine. 


7%e  YoMt  Instmcior,     Nos.  I.  and  II.     Berwick. 
Thomas  Melrose.     1829. 


Thxsx  little  books,  which  contain  reading  lessons  for 
Twy  young  children,  are  upon  a  simple  and  Judicious  plan. 
Had  we  a  large  fbmily  In  Berwick,  we  would  purchase  a 
bundle  of  them  from  Mr  Thomas  Mdrooe. 


s  We  doubt  whstiiCTflMif  tbiei  ]ineicaave|aiairt  view  of  Elsiars 
diiiacter*<*Sii* 


ue 


THB  EDDTBUBOR  LITEItART  JOURNAL;  OR» 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITEBATURS. 


UkB  keeper  inttantlj  inyolTed  the  entnat  in  darkii«M  hf 
re-cloeiiif  the  gloomy  portaL  A  fligbl  of  about  tmrcnty 
■tepothcn  led  to  an  inner  door,  which,  being  daJf  knocfc- 
ed,  was  opened  by  a  bottle-noeed  personage  denominated 
Peter,  who,  like  hia  eainted  namesake,  always  carried  two 
or  three  large  keys.  You  then  entered  t£f  hmB, 
being  firee  to  all  the  priaonera  except  those  of  the 
was  usually  filled  with  a  crowd  of  shabby-loafciiig,  but 
▼ery  merry  loungers.  This  being  also  tlM  ehapd  of  tlib 
Jail,  ooDlalned  an  old  pulpit  of  singular  fashion,  inieli  a 
pulpit  as  one  oouM  Imagine  John  Knox  to  have 
from ;  which,  indeed,  he  wis  traditionally  said  to  ] 
actually  done.  At  the  right-hand  side  of  the  pnlpH, 
a  door  leading  up  the  large  turnpike  to  the  ^mrtments 
occupied  by  the  criminals^  one  of  which  was  o#  plnto- 
iron.  Tills  door  wis  always  shut,  except  when  fitod  was 
taken  up  to  the  prisoners.  On  the  north  side  <if  the  hal 
was  the  Captam*i  Room,  a  small  plaee  like  a  oounting- 
room,  but  adorned  with  two  fearful  old  muskets  and  a 
sword,  together  with  the  sheath  of  a  bayonet,  ami  one  or 
two  bandoliers,  alike  understood  to  hang  there  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  JaiL  On  die  west  end  of  the  hafl  lanag  a 
board,  on  which — the  produedon,  probably,  of  anme  iit- 
solvent  |iuf  taslei  w fi  e  Inscribed  the  rauowhDig  csnpnatie 
lines: 

A  prison  Is  a  house  of  eait^ 

A  place  where  none  can  thrive^ 
A  touchstone  true  to  try  a  ftlendj^ 

A  grave  for  men  aIlTs>-^ 
Sometimes  a  place  of  right, 

Sometimes  a  place  of  wnmgt 
SemetiBMs  a  place  for  Jades  and  thievas^ 

And  honest  men  aaaong. 

The  historical  reoollectiona  connected  with  tie  Anff  ought 
not  to  be  passed  over.  Hers  Mary  delivered  what  I4nd- 
aay  and  other  old  hIstoriaiM  call  her  /MWitef  mmtiom. 
Hero  Murray  wheedled,  and  Morton  frovraod.  ThM 
was  the  scene  of  Charles's  ill-omened  attempts  to  rerolSB 
the  possessiotts  of  the  Church  ;  and  here^  when  his  oom- 
misaloner,  Nithsdale,  was  deputed  to  urge  that  maaswrc, 
did  the  Bnesbyteriaa  nobles  prepare  to  aet  active  Tiolenoe 
in  opposition  to  the  claims  of  right  and  the  royal  wilL 
On  that  occasion,  old  BelhaTcii,  under  ptetwica  of  in- 
firmity, look  hM  of  his  nelghbonr,  the  Essi  of  I>nm. 
Ikies,  with  one  hand,  whfie  with  the  other  he  ginsped  a 
dagger  beneath  his  dothes,  ready,  In  case  the  aet  of  iwik 
cation  were  passed,  to  plunge  It  Into  his  booom. 

From  the  hall  alobby  extendod  to  the  bottom  of  th«  eeatrsl 
staircase  already  mentioned,  which  lod  to  the  diflTevoit 
apartments--«bout  twolve  in 
the  uss  of  the  debton.     This 

snd  steep— 4hree  bad  qualltie%  which  the  stranger  found 
but  Imperfectly  obviated  by  the  use  of  a  gfcasy  ropo  that 
served  by  way  of  balustrade,  llkls  nasty  conTenienee 
was  not  rend«;«d  one  whit  more  oomfortaUe  by  the  in- 
tcUigencs,  usually  oommnnkntod  by  some  of  the  '"nal-nt, 
that  it  had  hanged  a  man !  In  the  qpartmcnii  to  which 
this  stair  led,  there  was  nothing  remarkable,  except  that 
In  one  of  them  part  of  the  wall  seemed  badly  plastered. 
This  was  the  temporary  covering  of  the  square  hole 
through  which  the  gallows  tne  was  planted.  We  re- 
member communing  with  a  person  who  lodged  in  tUs 
room  at  the  time  of  an  execution.  He  had  had  the  o»- 
rlosity,  in  the  impossibility  of  sseis^  the  OTirip^^^w^  to  ttj 
if  he  could  fid  It.  At  the  time  when  he  heard  the 
psatans  and  other  deivotioBs  of  the  culprit  oonchided,  and 
when  he  knew,  from  the  awfbl  sHencs  of  the  crowd,  that 
the  signal  was  just  about  to  be  given,  he  sat  down  upon 
the  end  of  the  beaao^  and  soon  after  dlstiactly  fait  the 
motion  occasioned  by  the  fall  of  the  uafartuaate  pcs-aga, 
and  thu%  as  it  weie»  pliyed  ai  sssmow  with  the  crimi- 
nal. 

Th«  annals  of  the  Old  Tolbooth  would,  we  liave'ol^eA 


TRADITIONARY  NOTICES  OF  THE  OLD  TOLBOOTH 

AHt>  ITS  TBNAMTa 

By  (he  AuOor  ofOe  >*  Historia  of  iShi  SeMA 

ItaMBiOHS, 

WHOSoxvxm  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  seen  Edia- 

hurgh  previous  to  the  year  1817-^wlien  as  yet  the  greater 

part  of  Its  pristine  charartw  was  entire,  and  before  the 

stapendous  graadear,  and  dense  old-fadiioned  substan- 
tiality, which  originally  distinguished  it,  had  been  swept 

awi^  by  the  united  efibrta  of  fire  and  fookry — ^mnst  re- 
member the  Old  Tdbooth.     At  the  north-west  comer 

of  St  Giles's  Church,  and  almost  in  the  yery  centre  of  a 

crowded  street,  stood  this  tall,  narrow,   antique,  and 

floomy-looking  pile,  with  its  Uack  stanchioned  windows 

opening  through  its  dingy  wbUs,  liice  the  apertures  of  a 

hearss,  and  having  its  western  gable  penetrated  by  sun- 
dry suspicious-looking  holss,  which  occasionally  served — 

korreMoo  rrferma    for  the  prq|ection  of  the  gallows.     The 

fabric  was  four  stories  high,  and  might  occupy  an  area 

of  fifty  fact  by  thirty.     At  the  west  end  there  was  a  low 

prqiectioa  of  little  more  thaa  one  story,  surmounted  by 

a  railsd  platform,  which  ssrved  for  exegitions.     lUs,  as 

wdl  asother  parti  of  the  building,  contained  shops*     On 

the  north  side^  there  remained  the  marks  of  what  had 

once  been  a  sort  of  bridge  oommanicating  between  the 
Tfllbooth  and  the  houses  immediately  opposite.     This 
part  of  the  building  got  the  name  of  the  Pursei»  on  ac- 
count of  its  hairing  been  the  place  where^  in  former 
ti«f,  on  the  King's  Urth-day,  the  magirtnites,  delivered 
donations  of  as  many  pence  as  the  KLig  was  yean  oU 
to  the  same  number  of  beggars  or  blue^wng.     There 
was  a  very  dark  room  on  this  nde,  which  was  latterly 
used  as  a  guard-house  by  the  right  venerable  military 
police  of  Edinburgh,  but  which  had  formerly  been  the 
fashionable  silk-^hop  of  the  father  of  the  celebrated  Fran- 
cis Homsr.     At  the  east  end,  there  was  nothing  remark- 
able, except  an  iron  box  attached  to  the  wall,  for  the  re- 
cepUoa  of  small  donatkos  In  b^nlf  of  tiie  poor  prisoners, 
over  which  was  a  painted  board,  containing  some  quota- 
tions from  Scripture.     In  the  lower  flat  of  the  south  and 
sunny  side,  be^des  a  shop,  there  was  a  den  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  outer  door-keeper,  and  where  h  was 
necessary  to  apply  when  admission  was  required*  and  the 
old  grey-halied  man  was  not  found  at  the  door.     The 
main  door  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  great  tunet  or  turn- 
pike stair  which  projected  from  the  south-east  comer.    It 
was  a  small  but  very  strong  door,  tuiH  of  large-headed 
n^ls,  and  having  an  enormous  lode,  vrith  a  flap  to  con- 
ceal the  keyhole,  which  could  itself  be  locked,  but  was 
generally  left  open.     One  Important  feature  in  the  exter- 
nals oC  the  Tolbooth  vras,  that  about  one-third  of  the 
building,  including  the  turnpike,  was  of  ashler  wioric — 
that   is,   smooth  freestone— whUe  the  rest  seemed   of 
coarser  and  more  modem  construction,  besides  having  a 
turnpike  about  the  centre,  vrithout  a  door  at  the  bottOBi. 
The  fioora  of  the  weai  eaud,  as  it  waaalways  called,  were 
somewhat  above  the  level  of  thoee  In  the  eosl  end,  and  in 
iveent  times  the  purposes  of  these  dMfarent  qnrtcn  was 
quite  distiiiet    the  former  centainlag  the  debtors,  and  the 
latter  the  criminals     As  the  eatt  end  contained  the  hall 
in  which  the  Scottish  Fsrliament  formerly  met,  we  may 
safaly  soppoos  it  to  have  been  the  oldest  part  of  ths  buUd- 
Ing — an  hypothssis  which  derives  additional  credit  from 
the  various  appearance  of  the  two  quarters — the  one  ha- 
^ng  been  app««ntly  designed  far  a  mere  noUs  purpose 
than  the  ether.     The  emtem  divisian  must  have  besn 
of  vast  antiquity,  as  James  the  Third  fanesd  a  FteKa- 
ment  In  it,  and  the  iSi^stTBtse  of  Edinhaii^  1st  tile 
lower  flat  for  booths  or  shops,  so  early  as  the  year  1480. 
,    On  passing  the  outer  door,  where  the  rioters  of  17S6 
thundered  wKh  thdr  sledge-hammers,  and  finally  bifrnt 
down  all  that  interposed  between  them  aiXd  their  l^rey^  |  thought^  fana  a  eQMMH  fi&d  InMhMTt  veluBM.    If  It 
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te  nmmmakmM  sttltw«d  | 
nita  UwD  to  c— ipo>B  ngakr  Uatory,  w«  mighl  W  per* 
«M  ID  altoaipi  tueh  s  wirk.  Tki  amnla  of 
M  flf  |wlg  Talna  IkHi  fa  geiMfaUy  ■■yptowL 
■b  form  ■■  iutewitif  portioB  of  i— nkindi  They  ar« 
■tirdy  diArait  tnm  h»— divided  ftwn  «i  bj  a  piUo 
vUek  W8  will  nut  dii»  not  overlmp^  bat  frm  tin  mA 
mk  of  wkidi  wii  imiy  lonrtf,  wMi  eurloiui  cjw^  ihm 
Krugt  fnoeedi^gs  widck  g»  on  htfoui.  They  ««  i»- 
tsotiif,  •ftcoy  on  MflDint  of  their  taangB  on  aoeonnt 
•f  thdir  hsviDf  dmd  ■omething  wliidk  w«  tiaofemiy 
aei  mioinly  sfoid.  A  mnrdcnr  or  a  foMv  fa  quite 
■  icmrkabfa  a  pcTMi^  fbrthfaNnon,  ae  a  eeldiv  iHio 
fas  knrtA  aoine  fleah-ehakiiif  danger.  He  aunt  have 
giTCD  way  to  tome  eaeenive  fanlon-— and  all  who  have 
eitr  been  tnmsported  beyond  tbe  iNNinda  of  renon  by  the 
mknoe  of  any  paasion  wliatonrer,  aie  entitled  to  the  won- 
der, if  not  the  admiration^  of  the  reat  of  the  apedea. 
AiBMig  the  uunatea  of  the  QUA  ToUmmKIi,  eome  of  whom 
faiinlnhitedit  for  many  year%  thcct  were  preaerred  a  few 
^cadary  particulan  raapecting  criminala  of  diatlnction, 
wfa  bad  formerly  been  within  ito  walla.  Some  of  theee 
I  faf«  Wen  fintunate  enough  to  pick  up. 

Oae  of  the  moat  diatlngaiahed  traito  in  the  character 

of  the  Old  Tolbooth  was,  that  it  had  no  power  of  reten- 

tiaa  over  peopfe  of  qmdity.     It  liad  eomething  like  that 

hcalty  which  Falalnff  attributea  to  the  lion  and  himaelf.>^ 

•f  kaowiiif  men  wlio  oeight  to  be  rejected  en  acoonat  of 

tfair  laak.     Almost  every  criminal  of  more  than  the 

■tiioiry  tank  ever  yet  confined  in  it,  aomehow  or  other 

eMtrired  to  get  free.     An  inaane  peer,  who^  aboat  the 

time  of  the  Union,  aaaaaainated  a  achonimaater  that  had 

Berried  a  girl  to  wbom  he  liad  paid  improper  addreaaea, 

waped  while  under  eentence  of  death.     We  are  anoer- 

tao  whethtf  tiM  fallowing  ourioua  fact  rebrteo  to  that 

MUcana,  er  to  aenoa  other  titled  offender.     It  wm  cod- 

tnM  tliat  the  prisoner  ahoold  be  conyeyed  out  of  the 

TeDMoth  in  a  trunk,  and  carried  hy  a  porter  to  Leith, 

vfare  aoaee  aailora  were  to  be  ready  with  a  boat  to  take 

Ua  abeard  a  Tteid  aboat  to  leave  Scotland.     The  plot 

Meoeeded  eo  fiar  oa  the  eacape  from  jail  waa  ooncemed, 

Wt  wai  kaecked  on  the  head  by  an  unlucky  and  moot 

yUieokoi  caa^TBta^pt.     It  eo  happened  that  the  porter, 

n  aniBfi^  the  trunk  iqpen  hia  back,  placed  the  end 

correepottded  with  the  feet  of  the  priaoner  t^oper- 

The  head  of  the  un&rtnnato  nobleman  waa  tlMre- 

^  ywaajd  againat  the  lower  end  of  the  boa,  and  had  to 

Mifafa  the  weight  ef  the  whole  body.     The  poetare  waa 

^  noet  ancaay  iaaagiaable.     Yet  life  waa  preferable  to 

•tt.    He  permitted  Idmaelf  to  be  taken  away.     The 

f^  trudged  along  Uie  Kramea  with  tlie  trunk,  quite 

ueoaeeioua  of  ito  content^  and  aoon  rmched  tlie  High 

Stnel,  which  he  abotravened.    On  reaching  the  Nether- 

^»  be  met  an  acqnaintance>  who  asked  him  where  he 

VM  piag  with  that  laige  burden.     To  Leith,  waa  the 

•■*wcr.    The  other  enqaired  if  the  Job  waa  good  enough 

te  •fford  a  potation  before  proceeding  fiurther  upon  ao  long 

t  jovney.    Xhfa  being  replied  to  in  the  affirmative,  and 

^  carrier  of  the  hex  feeling  in  Ua  throat  the  ph  iloeophy 

«f  Ui  friead^a  enquiry,  it  waa  agreed  that  they  ahould 

•djoara  to  a  neighboaring  tovem.     Meanwhile,  the  third 

prtj,  wlioei  indinationa  had  not  been  oonaalted  in  thfa 

"I'togcmcat,  hU  in  hb  neck  the  agony  of  ten  thonand 

'^cepitationa,  and  almoat  wbhed  that  it  were  at  onoa  weD 

«^with  him  in  the  Graaamaricet.     But  hfa  agoniea 

*g»  Bet  deetined  to  he  of  long  duration.     The  porter,  in 

^■poitiBg  him  upon  the  caaaeway,  Imppened  to  malce  the 

"^  of  the  tmidc  come  down  with  anoh  precipitation, 

^  aaaUe  to  bear  it  any  longer,  the  priaoner  fidriy 

'^'^ out, and  fauaediately  after  tinted.     Thecenator- 

■'•tiw  •f  the  patter,  en  heariag  a  nofae  from  hfa  burden, 

*•  of  eoana  rnm^trntmrn .  bnt  he  aeon  acquired 

va  the  eeoarien*     He 
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aa  a  etawd  ooUeeted  immedfatoly,  and  the  City  Gawd 
ware  net  long  in  coming  forward,  there  waa  of  ooarae  ne 
forthcr  chanoe  of  escape.  The  prlsoaer  did  aot  revive 
from  hfaswaott  till  he  had  been  aafely  depoeited  in  hfa  old 
qaartera.  But,  if  we  reeollect  aright»  he  eventually  ea- 
eaped  la  another  way. 

Of  Pertoaa,  wheae  crime— if  criaM  eafated  -was  aa 
anOeientiy  atoned  for  by  the  mode  of  hfa  death,  an  aaea* 
dote,  which  haa  the  additioiml  merit  of  being  ceimected 
with  the  CMd  Tolboelh»  amy  here  be  aceeptaUe.  One 
day,  aema  yeara  before  hfa  trial,  aa  he  waa  walking  up 
Idliberton'b  Wynd,  he  enceuatered  oae  of  the  nnaeereue 
bcOB  which,  ahmg  with  ewine,  then  hamtted  the  atieeto 
of  the  Seottlah  capitaL  For  aoaaa  reoeen  which  haa  not 
bem  reoorded,  he  etrock  thfa  hen  with  hfa  cane,  ao  that 
fa  imaaedfatoly  died*  The  aftdr  caaaed  the  nelgfaboara  to 
galherround,  and  it  wae  univereally  thought  that  the  caaa 
was  peealiaily  hard,  inaamach  aa  the  bird  wae  a  docker^ 
and  left  behind  it  a  nnmaraua  breed  of  orphan  chichfrna. 
Before  the  Captain  had  left  the  apet,  the  proprietrix  «f 
the  hen,  an  eld  wonean  who  lived  in  the  upper  ifat  of  a 
houae  doae  by,  looked  over  her  window,  and  poured  down 
upon  the  dayer'a  head  a  whole  Gardeloo  of  obloquy  and 
reproach,  mying,  among  other  thinga,  that  *'  elie  wished 
he  might  have  aa  many  witneama  preaeai  at  hfa  hinder- 

e  fbathera  in  tied  hen."*  Forteua  went 
Kted,  at  it  weald  appear,  by  theae  idle 
Ob  the  ni^  deaUnad  to  be  hfa  laat  on  earth, 
ho  teld  tfae  atcry  of  tlie  hen  to  the  fHenda  who  then  met 
in  the  Jail  to  eaiebrato  hfa  reprieve  from  thq  execution 
wbfah  waa  to  have  taken  plaoe  that  day ;  and  the  pra- 
pheten  of  Libberton*e  Wynd  waa  hensorod  with  general 
rftdienfa  for  the  foilme  of  her  impreoatien.  Before  the 
wmeetiag, however,  waa  over,  theaound  ef  the<2iad- 
by  the  appreaohiag  rietere,  fell  open  their 
eara,  and  Perteaab  aa  if  etrock  all  at  ence  with  the  e«- 
tainty  of  death,  eKcWmed,  "  IX-tt  the  wifo !  ahefaright 
yet  r  Seme  of  hfafriendiaaggeated  timt  Hmight  be  the 
ire-drum;  but  he  would  net  give  ear  to  aneh 
tlena,  and  foiriy  abandoned  aU  hope  of  life.  Before 
ther  hoar  had  pawtd,  he  wae  in  etvnity. 

Nieal  Brown,  a  botchar,  ene^ed  in  1753,  for  the 
murder  of  hie  wife,  waa  not  the  least  remarkable  tenant 
of  tlM  Tolbooth  daring  the  last  eenlary.  A  aingnlar 
stcry  fa  told  of  thfa  wretched  ■■».  One  evcnfaeg,  long 
hfa  death,  aa  he  wae  driahiag  with  aeme  other 
In  a  tavern  aemewhere  aboat  the  Graamarket, 
aboat  how  long  it  might  be  aUowaUe  to 


the  trenk,  when  the  hapleea 
yp  lifawwirtd  ia  m  mm  •f  iajWiibtHty »  and 


keep  fleah  befora  it  waa  eaten.  F>om  lem  to  mere,  the 
argament  proceeded  to  beto ;  and  Brown  ^farad  to  eat 
a  pound  of  theoMeet  and  '<wori<"  ffaah  that  could  be 
produced,  aader  the  penalty  of  a  gainea.  A  regular  bet 
waa  taken,  and  a  depntatfan  of  the  company  wont  awa^ 
to  feibh  the  ataff  which ahoald  put  Nfaol*a atemaeh  tothe 
teat.  It  ao  happened  that  a  criminal  generally  affirmed 
to  have  been  the  edebrated  Nieol  Maaehat  had  been  ra- 
eently  hong  in  chalna  at  the  GaUewlee,  and  It  entered  into 
the  heads  of  theee  monetera  that  they  would  apply  in  that 
quarter  for  the  nqoired  fleeh.  They  aeeerdingly  provi- 
ded themeelveo  with  a  bidder  and  other  neceeaary  artidaB, 
and,  though  it  waa  now  near  midnight,  had  the  oourage 
to  go  down  that  still  and  adlitary  road  whfah  led  towards 
ths  gaUows,  and  vkdato  the  terriUe  remaine  of  the  dead, 
by  catting  a  Ivfa  eallop  from  the  ealprit'a  hip.  Thfa 
they  brai^iht  away,  and  preaented  to  Brawn,  who  waa 
not  a  little  ahoeked  to  And  lumaeif  eo  taaked.  Neverthe- 
kee^  gettiag  the  dreadAil  **  pound  of  fleeh**  roaated  after 
the  manner  of  a  beef-eteak,  and  adepthig  a  very  eirong 
and  drunken  naoiution,  he  aet  himsdf  down  to  hfa  hettfd 


•  It  IB  bat  theritytoeovpoeoPOiteoe  Bight.  tatUoeeeo.  becolv 

■sitiTnartM:  to  iafrndiiinr  e  fntlw  eptemoT  etRecpoUeetbui  had 
fltonoeriy  prevai]«L  It  ie  not  many  yean  einee  the  ina|leiracce  of 
ft  eoathera  bur^  drew  down  the  unqoaUfled  wrath  of  all  the  gsed 

hmB,  bjr  attpnptiag  to  eooAMate  aod  lemove  the  fflh 

Mlbampclvfliiidtoi 
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wbidit  It  is  nid,  1m  afetmlly  ■acoBeded  in  deroor- 
lof.  Thlflttory, not  bdngToy  effectually eoiienl«d,  was 
neoileeted  when  1m  aftennnrdi  cane  to  tkeaune  end  with 
Nieol  Mnachat.  He  lived  in  the  Fledimarfcet  Oose,  as 
appean  Ikvin  the  eridenoe  on  hia  triaL  He  made  away 
with  bis  wife  by  boming  her,  and  add  that  the  had 
canght  fire  by  accident.  Bat,  as  the  door  was  found 
locked  by  the  neighbonn  who  came  on  hearing  her  cries, 
and  he  was  notorious  for  abusing  her,  besides  the  circnm- 
rtamm  of  his  not  appearing  to  haTe  attempted  to  cactin- 
gnish  the  flames,  he  was  found  guilty  and  executed.  He 
was  also  hung  In  chains  at  the  Gallowlee,  when  Mus- 
ehat  had  hung  thirty  years  before.  He  did  not,  howerer, 
hang  long.  A  few  mornings  after  haTing  been  put  up, 
It  was  found  that  be  had  been  taken  away  during  the 
night.  This  was  supposed  to  hare  been  done  by  tlie 
butchers  of  the  Edinburgh  market,  who  considered  that 
n  general  disgrace  was  thrown  upon  their  fraternity  by 
his  ignominious  exhibition  there.  They  were  said  to  have 
thrown  his  body  into  the  Quarrei  Holes.* 

{Tobe  conduded in.  our  next.) 


STRABO  THS  GBOORAPHBR. 
Bp  the  Author  of  <*  AntUr  Fair/*  ffc. 

BnAtOf  the  most  learned  and  judicious  of  the  andent 
geographers,  was  bom  about  forty  or  fifty  years  before 
•the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era  at  Amaseia,  a 
flourishing  dty  of  C^ipadocia,  whose  situation  and  s^ 
pearancs  he  describes,  in  the  twelfth  book,  with  an  em> 
phasis  of  interest  derived  from  its  being  ''  his  oum  ctty,** 
his  own  romantic  town.  Of  his  personal  history  and 
adventures  little  is  known,  except  what  accidentally  and 
at  intervals  glances  forth  from  his  own  pages.  He  seems 
to  have  studied  in  his  youth  under  the  best  mastervf-  in 
Asia  Minor ;  to  have  employed  every  means,  whether  by 
rading,  meditation,  or  conversation,  for  the  acquisition 
of  elegant  and  useful  knowledge;  and^  like  Herodotus,  to 
have  fitted  and  perfected  himself  by  travel  into  many  va- 
rious countries  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  for  the  Her- 
culea-rivalling  laboun  of  giving  a  full  description  of  the 
then  known  world,  its  dimates,  dties,  customs,  and  go- 
Tcmmcnta. 

His  work  is  divided  into  seventeen  books,  of  which 
the  seventh  is  mutilated ;  and  of  others,  the  text  is  broken 
and  vitiated  by  the  negligence  or  ignorance  of  transcri^ 
'hers.  The  general  characterof  the  writer  is,  good  sease — 
congest  andjordbb  atifle—Jtrirf,  nuuteHy,  and  tmpreMioe 
de$cription.  He  leads  us  by  the  hand,  as  it  were,  in  gra- 
dual progress  through  countries,  provinces,  and  dties; 
and  by  a  few  touches  of  striking  and  rapid  ddineation,  at 
once  introduces  us  into  the  heart  of  almost  every  scene, 
town,  temple,  and  palace  of  antiquity.  The  dry  names 
with  which,  ere  his  work  be  perused,  maps  seem  to  be 
dull  and  confusedly  crowded,  become  M*it«ntH  and  Illu- 
minated, as  it  were,  with  a  living  interest,  after  the  per- 
usal of  his  short  but  graphic  duddations.  He  expands 
not  into  secondary  or  unimpressive  details,  but,  calching 
at  once  the  prominent  peculiarities  of  places  and  man- 
ners, he  sets  them  down  in  all  the  energy  of  his  dmple 
afgnificance,  and  leaves  his  reader  satisfied  in  the  fulness 
of  that  emphatic  brevity.  His  work  is  also  interspersed 
and  enlivened  with  notices  and  anecdotes  of  the  learned 
men  of  every  country ;  and  numerous  quotations,  fi'om 
Homer  and  the  poeti,  gem,  almost  at  every  page,  the 

•  It  Is perhapt  worth  rsoording,  u  the  xecollectioo  of  s  venerable 
native  or  Bdlnburih  who  remembefsd  seeiiiff  the  Mm  of  Rob  Roy 
walk  down  the  Wart  Bow  to  occcutioo.  in  17A4,  that  that  usfortii- 
Bste  hero  than  won  a  pair  of  black  allk  breedisa,  and  was  attended 
by  a  Roman  CathoHe  deigyman. 

t  or  one  of  theie,  Chrlrtodemut,  not  the  leart  odcbimtad,  who 
tau^tat  RhodM  and  Nyia,  it  may  be  amusing  to  obaerve,  that  he 
combined  in  his  Ci«f  wmthvruit  the  dutlaa  of  the  modem  jcAool* 
master  and  pr^tetor,  haTing  two  iShocda,  one  hi  the  rooming,  where 
he  gave  prelacitloM  on  ihctortc,  and  another  in  the  eveniiWp  where 
».be  tiMi^tgrammar.  He  aftarwanb  became  tutor  to  the  cldMran  of 
Pompey  Die  Oraat,  eontanting  hioMelf  In  ttist  hiidiar  sppolaCmaat 
with  tsHWaggnaDnar  akins.— Lift.  11  ^^  ^" 


unavoidable  uniformity  of  geogiaphical  description.  He 
has  indeed  been  called  the  Homeric  geograpberi  from  hii 
admiration  of  the  land  of  Smyrna ;  and,  in  hia  masterly 
chorqgraphy  of  the  Troad,  he  has  at  once  given  as,  from 
a  reference  to  the  Iliad,  an  enlarged  and  intenaer  intentt 
in  that  region,  and  has  bestowed  upon  the  worlts  of  the 
poet,  from  a  reference  to  their  geogiwphy,  more  Ulumioa* 
tion  than  all  his  other  commentaton  taken  together.  As 
the  geogiapher  has  associated  himsdf  with  ao  mucli  af- 
fection to  the  poet,  so  the  poet,  to  be  well  understood, 
should  never  be  dissociated  from  the  geograplier.  En- 
riched as  the  mind  of  Strsbo  was  with  poetical  reading, 
his  style  seems  to  have  thence  taken  its  peculiar  stzengtli 
and  colour,  and 

"  whispers  whence  it  stole 
Those  balmy  sweets.** 

His  diction  is  nervous,  compact,  dose  to  a  degree  border- 
ing sometimes  on  obscurity ;  and  he  has  imitated  his  h- 
vourite  authors  principally  in  the  fi«e  and  tmlimitcd  nar 
of  compound  verlM,  substantives,  and  a^jeetlvea — a  DoUe 
privilege,  and  poesessed  by  the  Greek,  in  superiority  orer 
all  other  modem  and  ancient  languages.  In  the  fonns- 
tion  of  these  expressive  neoiogiea,  the  geographer  hss 
shown  a  dexterity,  copiouaneos,  and  frlidty,  not  exceed- 
ed by  any  other  Greek  proee  author. 

Tile  most  heavy,  &tiguing,  and  laborioua  portion  of 
his  work  will  be  found,  by  the  majority  of  his  readers,  to 
be  the  disputatious  part  of  it.  By  far  too  much  of  hn 
first  and  second  book  is  made  up  of  such  controrendil 
matter,  whereby  he  endeavofurs,  at  great  and  yawnini; 
length,  to  refute  the  obootete  opinions  and  systems  of  \m 
predecessors.  His  desire  of  grasping  at  the  pure  truth 
alone,  and  his  rductanoe  to  accept  of  any  statement  as* 
founded  on  ocular  or  problenmtical  evidence,  if  It  has  pu- 
rified his  book  from  the  frnciful  fable  with  which  the 
narratives  of  his  predecessors  were  so  attractirely  adul- 
terated, has  also,  on  the  dde  of  virtue,  misled  him  iot« 
operoee  and  disagreeable  disputatloos  with  his  competi- 
tors, and  exdted  in  him  a  distrust  and  geographical  scep- 
ticlnn  with  regard  to  some  points,  for  which  not  erery 
modem  reader  will  be  indined  to  forgive  him.  This 
may  be  instanced  in  his  notions  regarding  the  cireomoa- 
vigation  of  Africa,  the  most  curious  partioilsr  in  theg«o> 
graphy  of  the  andents.  On  this  Interesting  subject  he 
disappoints  his  reader  by  saying  but  little;  and  eren  thst 
little  is  contrary  to  expectation  ;  he  appears  to  have  dooM- 
ed  of  the  pooubility  of  a  periplus ;  what  Herodotus  pub- 
lished four  hundred  years  bdfore,  of  its  acoomplishmeot 
by  the  expedition  dispatched  by  Necbo,  is  supprcs"^! 
the  evidence  given  by  persons  who  dedsred  they  had  pff> 
formed  it  is  r^ected,  and  the  veryplaudble  aooount  fires 
by  Eudoxus,  of  the  prow  of  the  Csdis  vesael  found  on 
the  eastern  shores  of  Africa,  though  its  first  ptfusai 
produces  immediate  conviction  on  the  modem  resder,  i% 
to  that  reader's  surprise,  attacked,  vrTangled  opoo,  snd 
depreciated  with  an  ingenious  Incredulity,  which  one  hn 
to  regret  rather  than  to  admire. 

With  these  abatements,  however,  Strsbo  most  be  coo- 
sidered  one  of  the  soundest  and  most  judlcioas  writen  d 
antiquity.  Vitiated  and  mutilated  as  his  work  is,  it  )Br|| 
a  fortunate  thing  for  learning  that  it  has  beeOi  even  ii 
that  vulnerated  state,  preserved.  Possessed  of  him,  «• 
need  the  less  to  regret  the  loss  of  the  other  eminent  geo- 
graphers.— In  conduding  this  short  notice  of  an  sa- 
thor  whom  we  so  much  esteem  and  admire,  we  csnAot  r*- 
bear  to  observe,  that  it  is  discreditable  to  the  veroaeolar  B- 
terature  of  Great  Britain  that  this  respedabledsssic^irhiA 
difl^ises  so  much  light  over  antiquity,  is  not  yet  madei 
denizen  of  our  land  and  language ;  and  when  infrrior  das' 
sics  have  been  long  ago  trandated,  that  it  remsins  yet  * 
sealed  and  inaccesdble  book  to  our  great  reading  eomio^j 
nity.  A  translation  of  Strabo  should  have  been  f(°^^ 
long  ago,  as  the  most  agreeable  and  pertinent  acoompsia' 
ment  to  the  English  verdons  of  Homer,  Hersdotos, jutf 
Thncjdldes;  and  should  be  read,  ftr  one  day  hi  tbew^ 
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■t  least,  to  the  higher  daam  of  Greek  and  Latin  of  our 
aoi^verviticBy — ^particolariy  those  bodnillastratiTeof  Italy, 
Greece,  and  the  Tread. 

We  sabjoin  a  tranalsCion  of  a  few  eentenoes  from 
Scraho,  which  are  giren,  not  as  a  specimen  of  his  best 
nsaner,  bat  merely  to  show  what  opinions,  about  the 
time  of  our  SaTiour*s  birth,  were  entertained  io  the  po- 
VAed  city  of  Athens  and  Rome  regarding  our  fordb- 
tibera,  the  inhabttanU  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

^  Of  Britannia,  the  greatest  part  is  champaign  eonn- 
try,  and  shaded  with  woods ;  yet  many  of  the  grounds  are 
heaved  into  fidr  elerations.  It  abounds  in  com,  cattle, 
gold,  ailTer,  iron  ;  all  which  are  exported,  together  with 
skina,  alares,  and  dogs,  that  by  nature  are  admirably 
»lapced  for  hunting.  The  Gauls  emjdoy  in  war  both 
tb«M  luNinds  and  those  of  their  own  country.  The  men 
sre  taller  than  the  Gauls,  and  leai  yellow-haired,  and  of 
softer  texture  of  body.  As  a  proof  of  their  tall  stature, 
we  may  instance  that  we  hare  seen,  in  Rome^  some  of 
their  young  men,  who  exceeded  by  half  a  foot  the  talleit 
men  of  that  city ;  but  in  thdr  limbs  they  were  ill-formed, 
and  in  the  other  features  of  their  constitution,  coarse  and 
ioeli^gant.  As  to  their  customs,  partly  are  they  similar 
U  those  of  the  Gauls ;  partly  are  they  still  more  simple 
sad  barfaaroos ;  so  that  some  of  their  people^  though  they 
abound  in  milk,  yet,  through  mere  ignorance,  cannot 
make  cheese,  and  are  utterly  ignorant  of  gardening,  and 
iht  moat  siiliple  processes  of  agriculture.  They  are  go- 
T«med  by  many  dirided  and  petty  dynasties.  In  their 
wan  they  use  chariots,  like  their  neighbours,  the 
Gaula.  Their  cities  are  their  forests ;  they  barricade  with 
Mkd  trees  a  large  circular  space,  within  which  they 
build  temporary  huts  for  themselTes,  and  stalls  for  their 
esttle.  The  atmosphere  Is  showery,  rather  than  snowy ; 
even  when  the  heaTsns  are  unclouded  abore^  a  dense  mist 
irerails  below,  so  that  during  a  whole  day,  the  sun  is  seen 
only  for  three  or  four  hours  about  mid-day.** 

**  Adjoining  to  Britain  are  sundry  small  islets,  as 
wen  as  the  great  island  Hibemia,  which  lies  on  its  west- 
em  ad€y  extending  in  an  oblong  form  towards  the  north. 
Regarding  which  I  can  say  nothing  certain,  excepting  that 
iu  inhabitants  are  still  more  wild  than  the  Britons,  being 
snthropophagi,  derourers  of  human.flesh ;  and  reckoning 
it  a  goodly  thing  to  eat  the  bodies  of  their  deceased  pa- 
rents. These  tliingB,  however,  we  mention,  hsTlng  no 
sufirient  eridence  of  their  truth.  Of  Thule,*  the  history 
is  still  more  obscure,  on  account  of  its  great  distance ;  for 
ef  all  places  whose  names  are  given  by  geographers,  this 
ii  deemed  the  most  remote  and  northern.  What  Pytheas 
lath  said  of  this  and  other  countries  there  situated,  is  ma- 
aiiestly  Csbulous ;  nevertheless  he  hath,  from  oonsidera- 
tiom  of  climate  founded  on  mathematical  calculation,  hit 
•pon  many  particulars  peculiar  to  the  places  near  the 
frigid  xone :  that  of  the  milder  fruits  and  tamer  animals 
tkere  is  either  great  paucity,  or  total  want ;  that  people 
live  on  millet  and  other  herbs,  fruits,  and  roots ;  that  those 
that  abound  in  com  or  honey,  make  a  drink  trvm  thence  ; 
and  tlttt  their  eom,  seeing  there  is  no  dear  strong  sun- 
shine, is  carried  into  large  houses,  and  there  thrashed  ont 


•  Hy  this  word  Thvli,  which  la  the  Sytise  or  Chaldsie  mcsos 
d^rtmeu.  Bad  whfcfa  was  meet  probslily  flntsppUsd  by  theCadls- 
PhcakiBa  navigiton,  no  particular  plaee  or  island  ■eems  to  bsdem^ 
ted.  but  fCBcrally  all  the  daric,  micxplored  fegiant  extending  ftoia 
their  own  latitude  of  diseOTefy  towaids  Ute  pola.  Accordingly  ws 
iad.  that  when  the  southern  parts  of  Britsin  only  were  known,  it 
applied  only,  or  prioeipally,  to  the  north  of  Scotland ;  when  the 
arts  wete  disoovared,  it  ihifted  bask  to  Orkney  and  tiis 
Shetland  Isles,  then  to  Scandinavia,  tlMU  to  Iceland  t  in  ihoit,  ss 
iiMwcry  advanced  aorfhwarda,  Thule.  or  the  line  of  darkness,  sscms 
tohave  proportlooaUy  reeeded,  ao  that  Spitsbergen  or  Greenland 
nntnow  be  honoared  with  that  elasacal  appellation.  It  is  cvHous 
that  the  name  SeoCls^d,  Seotis,  Jxtrm,  is  but  this  asms  ^7)23 
tanriatod  fauo  Oieekt  and  It  b  eectahi,  that  the  Greek  posts  snd 
veepaphers  applied  the  word  2a^  (slso  signifybig  dar*ii«a»)  to 
aO  tbsdaifc*  aadiMQfeved  leglOMof  thenoith  and  Dsith- 


from  the  spike,^— otherwise,  on  account  of  the  sunless  skies 
and  copious  rains,  it  would  rot  and  become  nselflsa.**— Lib. 
4^  chap.  5. 

Z>eooa-Grooe,  ChekmatmaMtkire, 
adJyfy,  1829. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


POBM8. 
ByJfTumas  Todd  SioddarL 

X.    THX  INFAirr  ONX. 

Hk  lay  npon  her  lap  in  iimocenoe ; 

A  feeble  and  a  melancholy  babe ! 

And  o*er  the  fringes  of  his  eyelid  play*d 

A  lambent  glory.     The  Divinity 

Shone  through  the  dim  material,  like  the  sun 

Bask*d  on  a  shadowy  doud.     Luxuriant  fell 

The  duster'd  tresses  on  his  infant  brow. 

Bathed  o*er  with  splendoiur.     Silently  he  bent 

His  eye  above  ;  devotion  beautiful 

Seem'd  gathering  within,  nor  human  lip 

Can  picture  the  untold  intensity 

That  linger'd  on  his  features,  like  the  wish 

Of  parting  saint,  but  holler  by  fiu*; — 

The  promise  frwn.  the  earliest  of  days 

Lay  visible  in  him,  fulfllUng  f ast_ 

It  vras  the  inihnt  Christ ! 

Upon  abed 
Of  straw  the  mother  sat,  and  smilingly 
Bent  over  him — ^her  son !  the  Son  of  God ! 
Blessed  of  women  !  that  repair'd  again 
The  fidl  of  Eve,  and  gayest  glorious  Urth 
To  Shiloh,  the  Redeemer. 

Who  are  they 
That  bend  before  the  infimt,  reverend 
In  years? — Theas  are  the  sages  of  the  East, 
Tliat  sought  «nisng  the  heavens,  and  follow'd  ftr. 
The  meteor  of  his  birth,  which  splendidly 
Stood,  like  the  eye  of  God,  in  holy  watch 
Above  the  child  of  Bethlehem ! 


n.  TO 


My  heart  it  follows  thee^ 
As  twilight  doth  the  day. 

When  the  sun  is  set  beneath  the 
In  glory,  fax  away. 

Though  ne*er  a  thought  nor  sigh 
Of  thine  be  spent  on  me. 

Still,  when  thou  goest  gaily  by, 
My  heart  it  follows  thee ! 

A  word,  a  smile,  to  lift 
My  heart  to  hope  again  ! 

And  but  this  gift— this  Uttle  gift 
Might  save  a  woild  of  pain. 


I  loved  thee  long 

That  long  ago  is  past ; 
And  now  that  it  doth  woimd  me  so, 

I  tell  my  love  at  last. 

Then  take  my  heart ;  a  smile 

Will  pay  it  back  to  me ; 
Oh  !  lifetime  is  too  brief  a  time 

For  it  to  follow  thee ! 

in.  TO  THK  snaiT  of  iasti* 

laste !  lorn  lasts !  love  ! 

Like  to  the  cooing  of  a  turtle  dove, 


THE  BDINBUROH  LITEllABY  JG171INAL. 


I  aol>  away  the  dewy  n\ght. 
Until  the  Btsn  do  gather  in  their  light. 
And  the  moon  lifts  her  holy  shade 
From  the  green  grave  where  thou  arl  laid— • 
laste !  gentle  maid  1 

No  hreath  of  breezy  zephyr  stirs 
Amid  the  blossom  of  the  golden  fnrae ; 
No  melancholy  mumurs  break 
On  the  wild  shore,  that  girds  the  mountain  lake ; 
But  half  I  fiuusy  it  is  thee 
Retuinlng  with  thy  ancient  gU 
laste  i  backtojna. 


Spirit  of  her,  that  art 
The  other  relic  of  my  broken  heart. 
If,  from  the  heaven  where  afar 
Thou  shinett  gorgeous,  like  a  momfaig 
One  fondling  memory  left  to  thea 
On  earth  may  bend,  oh !  let  it  i»e, 
laste !  breathed  for  me. 


UTERART  CHIT-CHAT  AND  YARIETISS. 

A  xaw  Plan  of  EdlnbiBgh  sad  itiSavlrawblif  Jsmcs  Kaos,  Emi. 
Land  SuTTSfor,  hss  Jast  bssa  pabllihed,  ia  whteh  all  liic  Uaprore- 
menti  at  yet  detennined  en  aod  in  picgiait  are  aoettiattly  dellaeatad  { 
alio  all  the  boundaziei  af  the  dUBaent  periihei  e  Ycry  naeftd  addi- 
tion* 

The  Mcmoiifl  of  the  Ooiut  and  Rdgn  of  Ixnili  the  El^ileeath, 
whidi  have  reesatly  appeared  at  Pnis,  wlH^myihorty  be  taadated 

into  EngUih* 

Talee  of  my  TiBMb  by  ^  avItaoraBaf  Mas  Pteabiig  ItaP*  an 
nearly  icedy. 

A  work*  that  TCeosfnends  iledf  to  Ihe  nOUtary  leadernader  the 
attneliTe  title  of  Stories  of  Waterioo^  loay  be  rvf  tbotHy  cs- 
peeteda 

Talee  of  the  CkMiet,  deiigned  to  conTey  the  traditloaB  of  the 
Heathen  Mythokgy  in  a  (kmlliarand  agreeehle  manner  to  the  mind* 
are  in  piepeiation.  The  work  ia  said  tobewxtttea  byalady,  who 
has  ipent  several  yeaxB  la  Its  cxeeution. 

Ueatenmit  Rose  annoanoei  a  week,  nader  the  Ittle  of  Lettan 
WittfeendnifBgaReildeaeeiB  SoathAftioa.  It  wiU  epolataiaaao- 
eouBt  of  the  stateof  aoeiety  at  the  Capei  psnonal  obisrvatSoas  on  the 
eoantry,  and  a  variety  of  other  iatenetfaig  dctaUi. 

Mr  William  Andrew  MiteheU,  of  NcweBitle>upoD-Tyne,  hat  In  pre* 
paiatkm  a  Tragedy  upon  the  story  of  llaaanielk^  the  Fisherman  of 

Naples. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  Thesanms  EOipshim  Latinaram,  Afe 
VoeamqiueinSermone  Latino flippresss  Indleaator,  eteapcsestaa- 
tiofanis  auctoritma  ilhistranter«  earn  Indidlau  neeesauite,  auetne 

EUaPahdretilTGO. 
A  Tvaaalatiosi  of  the  Ubiary  of  Eatartainiiv  Kaowledge  Is  about 

to  appear  in  France* 

A  History  of  Germany,  fhan  the  caittset  pectod  to  the  present 
thne.  Is  pivpezing  for  ifae  press  by  Ur  Bemays,  the  editor  of  the  Ger- 
man Poetical  Anthology. 

An  aooountor  the  Early  ReTomatlon  ia  Spetai  and  the  laqnlsitlon 
is  about  to  appear,  translated  fkom  the  Preach,  by  tlie  lale  Dr  A.  F. 
Ramsay;  to  which  will  be  appended,  a  Memoir  of  the  Trenslator. 

Mr  Swan  is  preparing  for  pnbHeatfan  a  Demonstration  of  the 
Nerree  of  the  Human  Body,  ftmaded  en  the  au1]||ccti  of  the  twoool- 
Icglal  Miatim**^'  priacsBdJuil§ad  tohimby  the  Royal  CoUegeof  Sur- 


The  AhbA  Aageio  Mai.  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  to  whom  learning 
is  so  much  Indebted  for  the  discovery  of  Cicero's  Treatise  *' Dc  Re- 
publiea,**  has  Jost  presented  to  the  Sorerdgn  Pontiff  eonae  eurlous 
ftagmenU  of  SaUust,  Tadtus,  and  Cornelius  NcpDe,  which  he  lately 
discovered. 

A  LiTaaAar  Joitunal  was  established,  at  the  eaamencemeat  of 
thepraecnt  year,  at  Constantinople^  which  has  met  with  distinguished 


PaaaNOLOOT.— An  address  has  just  been  diculated  by  the  coa- 
dudoiB  of  the  Phrtnoloikttt  Jwmai,  by  which  it  appears  that  com- 
plete sefei  of  that  work,  the  foil  price  of  which  is  £4,  are  heneefotth 
to  be  sold  fbr  £t;  and  that  the  eeparate  Numbers,  which  were  for- 
merly  cold  at  4a.  each,  are  now  to  be  reduced  somewhat  in  sise,  and 
to  coat  only  «s.  The  PhrenologistB  may  put  what  construction  they 
like  upon  these  alteratlcn^  but  they  certainly  seem  to  us  to  imply 
that  the  PAreaelivlealJounM/ Is  OB  its  last  l^»-a  eireuKiBtwce  we 

eanaot  very  much  ngnC  beemaa  thet  ingenious  periodical  bsf  all  its 
Hfo  bisn  aitflvptlM  to  dlHsmiBatf  oonsAisc^ 


Mas  HBiiAiCB.--Oar  seadars  wiH  be  glad  te  laera  tkt  flui  dbi 
tiagaished  My^-the  poelass  of  the  daaaestle  afteOons,  and  of  sS 
that  endeen  a  Briton  to  the  "  etetely  homes  of  BOKlsad.^-iiU 
present  in  Edinburgh.  She  ia  in  deUoste  health,  but  sUe  togs  isio 
society,  and  hu  of  coone  been  visited  by  most  of  the  Btccsti  st  pn< 
sent  in  town.   ShehastwoofherdiiUbnen  withher. 

Moaaraoa  CHABaar.— We  are  a  good  deal  sorpriied  to  ctacrv^ 
that  the  London  papers,  for  want  of  something  better  to  speskatoet, 
pylng  their  eoiumas  with  long  aeueuats  of  the  vonderfld 

When  he  was  la  Bdtabaight  iOBistliM 
hie  exhibitlOB,  whkh  was  a  piece  of  onpkls 
flidge.  We  catered  the  oven  ouiadvee  after  he  bad  came  out  of  it, 
and  found  the  heat  to  be  by  no  meaaa  opprcerivc^  and  ccnainlTooC 
more  than  the  eagiae-men  in  steam-boats,  bottle  falowRi,  and  othsi, 
submit  to  every  day  in  ttieir  lives.  As  to  his  swaliowing  boilinft  oil, 
pbosphorut,  and  similar  pleesant  thiqgs,  we  bcUeve  the  (^  to  be  u 
hotter  than  can  be  easily  borne,  and  the  phoiphanu,  vc  have  a 
dhvewd  suspidcB,  Is  eomechlng  very  tike  green  was. 

Taa  BAans  oa  BaiVAxa.— We  have  received  the  foOovisf  con* 
mankatlna  floa  one  of  the  gwaHiwwi  menttrmed  la  the  Ettnk 
ShepheeTs  peam  fai  tast  Satavday's  Joobbai.  t--'*  Mr  Bdttorr-Is 
JiHiiee  to  aa  i^Jmied  traoaqpled  vegetable,  wfaidi  has  loii(floariibed 
ia  a  eoraer  of  your  Literary  Paiadisew  I  request  you  win  five  iiuer- 
tioa  to  the  fUUowiqg  complaint  aga'mat  that  voradoos  animal  *btc& 
hu  lately  Issued  fhan  the  solitudes  of  Mount  Beofer,  to  dsfonrop 
and  trample  down  all  the  young  shoots  ta  the  couatry.  Cfcaki 
Doyne  SlUery." 

Gedsl  doinve 
ToaeeaHog 
Crush  all  our  poeth 

LIkealog  , 

Thrawa  dowa  foam  so«e  high  galhry  i"^ 
Bwldet  hebifem 

Sofoilously 
la  aR  he  writes  t— 

fafiiiliwisly 
He  made  a  snap  at  Yallery  t 
Blew  an  the  Ihilt 

Into  a  bag, 
AadgnawM  the  root  :— 

AITknow  a  Hoa* 
With  moat  uaraittW  nUmf$ 
XayUteaBi^ 
AndtenoUl; 
But  who  can  tell 

How  soon  he  wW 
Devour  a  bundi  of  Celeiy  t 

ThtairUal  GM«^.*-The  Klqg'B  Theatre  is  now  doMd^V*^ 
Pasta,  who  has  lately  been  perfbrnabv  at  Yicana  with  nnpmUfW 
success,  and  bnow  at  Milan,  Is  expected  to  return  totbiteoaatrr 
before  neat  season.— At  the  Hayraatket,  a  translatioB  oft  H^^Jf|| 
foora  the  French,  entitled,  *'  The  Hqppieet  Day  of  vy  Ufe>  M 
basil  well  received.— There  is  aotUng  very  aew  atthe  KBgfiiliO|ie» 
honaet  the  critics  eoeH>i^  that  ttere  M  a  dcaith  of  di«»>V^ 

theatre.  Mlas  KeUy  aecBw  to  be  Us  prtadpal  ptop.-Tbe  CoHui 
and  the  Surrey  Theatres  go  on  thrlTingly.— The  wsather  has  ben  • 

good  deal  against  VauxhalL— At  Aatlefs  Royal  Amphiihsatie.  m- 
crow  and  the  •'  Cataract  of  the  Ganges,"  are  drewiof  «w*5fr*7 
aAdnorCovcntGardenseemtobeinasadstate.  Ittoiathebana 
of  the  parish  ofllcen  of  St  Pauft  for  deM.--MlaB  Uvv*  whoim  P^ 

forming  at  Nottingham,  1mm  gone  away  Ina  coach  ^^^''''^'l 
the  middle  of  her  c^agsmcnU— The  Liverpool  Thsetre  nsa  bc  w 
beet  worth  vUtiiw  In  the  kingdom  at  present.  ^■^^"f^'X 
ther  with  Waide,  Vandenhol^  Bkachaid,  Bianehi  TayH*^  "? 
Smithaon.  and  Mlas  Lacy,  aff  of  whom  play  on  tlM"^°^^ 
fteqocntly  In  the  same  piece.  This  is  aa  ^""^^^^^^ZmoI 
managers.— At  the  Caledoniaa  Theatre  here  ^^^^^S^i 
i' Maeanidkr  hae  been  tooaght  out  hi  esceedtailr  ««"^°*r[  j0 
end  thedeodng  etiU  eoatiaaies  to  attract erowds--W«  IILtortbi 
loam  that  thcae  le  a  pcdbaWUty  of  PHichasd  beiag  lA^i^faf*  1^ 
Theatre-Royal,  in  whidi  case  he  and  the  new  actor,  BsitflBi**»  r 
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TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

SavxBAi.  reviews  of  Interestlag  woiks  are  uaavol— -,  li^- 

••  Some  Remarks  on  the  Progress  of  the  ^^^^ZtSojH' 

by  tlw  Rev.  Dr  Morehead,  and  «' Letters ftom  ^^r*^Gf^ 

inourneaL-*We  have  Just  received  theconmittoicatioo^^^ 

tisgen,  and  the  packet  Ikom  CaUander,  both  of  which  Will  i»^ 

our  beat  attentkMb                                                   ij.»ei«eii'^ 
We  have  perused  the  volume  caBeeraing  vblch  «e  d*     ^^^ 
a  letter  Cram  Gieefow.    Then  Is  some  devcrneisinttl.jj^ 
fVttt  of  eearse  descriptions,  sad  very  olifeetkaislileflMSSiK7» 
tfilsraeeoBwa  have  not  noticed  It.  .*«■> 

WeeaaaetghreeBy  CBeoumgeamBttoIhe  "Wl^^C.*^ 
vei*ofSluBiliSMB.    TtePostieslCsmsBaBisatttBS  *^^^ 

eiasfow^^**  T.  D.'ofr^ttyg   mAii  «*  ^^  *"^ 

not  be  oveilooked. 
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Lttimrm^m  Ike  MUemmit  of  Buropfypkia  mid  E^pimm 
AntiqmHee,     Bj  tfM  Mmon^  SplnHow     RIvlngtoM. 
1699. 


TnsK  I^ectura  ww  origtoaUy  4eliv«rid  by  Um  tntiMr 
ta  tlM  eooTM  of  Us  •Aidal  dntlM  m  Mitotaiit  ProfMBor 
•f  Mod«ni  Hktory  In  th*  UnlTenity  of  Cambridge,  sad 
■IWrwavda  at  tlw  Royal  ImtitoiioQ  in  lioadon,  whw 
they  ayptir  fo  hMw  bcaa  iMtiTod  wlih  uueh  applnnw 
TIm  obiMt  of  Oe  pnbUoMtfon  is  to  giw  »  briof  history  of 
dioravwtes  by  msans  of  wbtoh,  sinoe  tbs  year  1814, 
light  hao  boBB  tbrawn  on  tho  structure  and  osa  of 
UsTOf^yfhlsal  wffitinf ,  and,  of  eoossqnsnos,  npon  tho  a»- 
ti^nltlos  of  tho  Egyptian  monarchy.  The  Marfois  hfan- 
wlf  lays  no  daim  to  the  iionour  of  diseovory,  olthor  in 
point  oif  tut  or  of  loaaoning.  Ho  pretends  to  nothing 
■MPS  than  tho  merit  of  giving  a  conreot  and  impartiai  ao- 
OMini  of  what  has  bssn  dons  by  otliers ;  and,  in  this  r^ 
sptet,  ho  pvfonns  for  Dr  Young  and  M.  ChampoHlon 
tht  myhnj  nHiieh  was'rmdered  to  Newton  by  the  affm- 
timats  nsalof  tho  leamsd  Maelanrin.  Such  an  historian 
beoomes  doubly  TaluaUo  at  the  prtoent  moment,  when 
tlM  eplnioni  of  France  and  of  England  are  divided  as  to 
which  of  the  two  ooontrlee  the  priority  Sf  dieeovery  lie- 
le^B  to ;  and  as  Spinets  draws  his  birUi  from  a  Und  fo- 
rwgn  to  both,  his  Jndgment  is  Ism  liable  to  be  warped  by 
aallonal  feelings  and  local  asaociationB.  So  ftr  as  we  are 
^aallied  to  det«mhie,  we  think  hie  book  well  entitled  to 
the  pndae  of  ImpartUlity ;  while,  with  regard  to  the 
narrativo  of  ftds,  It  is  equally  full  and  penpieuously 


The  leas  Iwnied  reader  may  rvqulre  to  be  informed, 
Aat  the  word  kierogtjfpidet  litcraUy  means  tacred  etBrvimg, 
and  la  used  to  denote  thoee  Inseriptions,  whsther  of  figurss 
or  of  symbols,  wldch  are  found  upon  the  ancient  temples, 
pQisn,  and  tenlie  of  Egypt.  The  moot  ancient  account 
that  we  have  of  lMm&  carvings  is  to  lie  found  in  the  worits 
ef  Clemens  Alexandrinne,  a  Christian  priest,  who  lived 
ahottt  the  eeeond  century  of  our  era,  and  who.  It  is  dsar, 
had  paid  great  attention  to  the  study  of  antiqultlss.  He 
tells  us  that  the  Egyptians  liad  three  dilFertot  nuides  of 
writing,  or  rather  perhaps  three  different  sorts  of  characters. 
These  were  the  epiatoio^mkic,  or  common  diaracters, 
esDedy  by  other  autlion,  iemoUe  or  enokmiali  the  so- 
omid  were  tlie  hu^oHe  or  eacerdotal,  employed  merely  In 
the  writin||  of  boi^  by  the  prieethood ;  and  the  third 
wire  the  hMerofyphimt  destined  to  religious  uses,  and  ge- 
nerally inscribed  on  public  monuments.  With  the  first 
and  second  daases  we  have  no  concern  at  preeent,  there 
being  nothing  particular  either  in  their  form  or  use.  The 
third,  or  hieraglyphic,  he  divides  iato  two  sorts :  the  Au- 
nohgiey  which  are  expremive  of  oljeots  by  means  of  the 
first  er  mUial  dmHenit ;  and  tiie  tjfmboUc,  which  denote 
ebjects  by  representation,  either  imUtUwefy,  tropica^,  or 
mysMft'cwJfy. 

We  request  the  attention  of  the  reader,  In  tin  irst 
phMs,  to  the  turioiope  Uereglyphios,  or  saA  as  espreee 
eljedt  by  ■UM»^«be  IbHM  ortotilamtsts.    Thq 


phraas  Jint  demmU  Is  so  ambiguous,  that  eeventeon  ceo* 
turles  psased  away  befocp  its  meaning  was  found  out ; 
and  at  length  the  diaoovery  was  owing  to  accident,  and 
not  at  ail  to  antiquarian  ingenuity  or  damioal  learning 
While  a  party  of  French  soldleri,  during  their  invaaion 
of  Egypt,  were  employed  in  digging  for  the  foundatiosL 
of  Fort  St  Julian,  they  lighted  upon  a  huge  bhick  or  piUar 
of  dark^coloured  stone,  which  fortunately  contained  an  iap 
soription  in  thras  different  langui^es  or  sets  of  characters^ 
namely, hieroglyphic,demoticor enchorial, and  Greek.  Tliio 
etone,  which  soon  afterward^  fell  into  the  hands  of  tho 
EagUsh,  mid  is  now  in  the  Britiah  Musemn,  is  mutliated 
In  several  places.  The  top  part  of  the  hieroglyphkal  ii^ 
Bcription  la  gone.  Tlie  beginning  of  the  second  and  tho 
end  of  the  third  are  also  wanting ;  but  snough  was  stiU 
left  to  afford  the  msans  of  airii^  at  a  proper  idea  of  its 
import  and  contents,  and  of  aaoertainlng  the  mwming  ef 
Qemcnffe  <'  hiitial  elements.'* 

It  is  not  our  intsnttso  to  detail  minutely  the  varioua 
steps  by  which  M.  Silvsstro  do  Saey,  M.  Ackarbald,  Dr 
Young,  and  M.  ChampoUhm,  completed  the  important 
discovery,  that  one  portion  of  the  hieroglyphics  used  by 
the  ancient  Egyptiano  did  not  denote  ihing$i  but  toioubb 
Hence  the  name  ofphoneUc  or  vocsl  hieroglyphics.  In  oo^ 
tradistinetion  to  those  which  are  properly  MjfmboUCf  and 
exprem  not  alphabetical  sounds,  but  ideas  and  even  coo- 
osptions  of  the  mind.  The  use  of  the  phonetic,  or,  as 
Clemem  of  Alexandria  called  theas,  tho  kuriologic  hiero- 
l^yphlcsk  may  be  illustrated  by  a  familiar  example,  taken 
from  an  able  artide  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  Suppoae 
the  tpoken  language  of  England  to  be  what  it  is,  but  that 
no  other  sort  of  writinfft  except  by  pictures  or  symbols, 
had  yet  been  invented ;  and  that  It  was  wanted  to  record 
in  some  legend  or  inscription,  that  an  indlridual  called 
Jamxs,  had  done  or  suffered  eomethlng.  The  word  James 
here  ww  evidently  a  mere  eoand«  and  could  not  be  de- 
scribed or  defined  in  any  other  way  than  as  that  sound 
by  which  the  individual  in  question  vras  suggested  to 
thoee  who  heard  it.  It  could  not,  therefore,  be  directly 
intimated  to  posterity  by  a  mere  vinbk  symbol  or  picture, 
that  such  a  sound  hsd  in  his  day  been  associated  with  that 
individual :  And  if  tUs  was  what  was  proposed  to  be 
done,  it  is  plain  tliat  some  new  device  or  oootrivanoe 
must  of  neoeedty  be  adopted.  According  to  the  late  dis- 
coveries in  phonetic  hieroglyphics,  ths  device  was  as  fol- 
lows. They  set  down  a  series  of  pictures  oi  fomiUar  ob- 
jects, the  names  of  which  in  the  spoken  language  began 
with  the  sounds  which  were  to  be  successively  expressed, 
and  which,  taken  together  in  that  order,  made  up  the 
compound  sound  or  name  that  was  wanted.  For  the  sound 
now  expreeeed  by  the  letter  J,  for  example,  they  would  est 
down  the  figure  of  a  Jug  or  Jar— for  that  oorresponding  to 
A,  they  would  set  down  an  ape  or  acom^^for  M,  a  man  or 
mouse — and  for  S,  a  spear  or  spur ;  and  thus  vrould  they 
indicate  the  sound  Jams  as  ths  name  of  the  person  whom 
they  wished  to  commemorate.  If  this  was  generally 
known  to  be  tho  way  of  representing  such  sounds,  and  if 
the  painter  or  eculptor  gave  an  inteUigiUe  warning  wkm 
his  figures  were  to  be  so  deciphered  or  appliedr  it  is  plain 
that  the  dovica  wflM  ba  ^wy  talacably  gMoemfal,  and 
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that  the  object  would  be  attained  with  considerable  eaee 
and  precision.  It  is  Tery  remarkable,  accordingly,  that 
all  t)ie  groups  of  figures  which  are  found  to  represent 
proper  names,  are  Insulated  and  set  apart,  in  the  hiero- 
glyphic sculptures,  by  being  surrounded  with  an  oval 
ring  of  an  appropriate  and  invariable  form. 

In  a  word,  the  phonetic  or  kuriological  hieroglyphics 
proceed  on  the  very  &miliar  principle  long  ago  adopted 
by  mothers  fyr  teaching  tbblr  children  the  sounds  of  the 
alphabet,  when  they  instruct  the  little  ones  to  associate 
the  letter  M  with  Mamma,  and  P  with  Papa,  N  with 
Ifurse,  T  with  Top,  and  B  with  Bird.  Hence,  in  in- 
terpreting  a  kuriologic  inscription.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
learn  the  nanus  of  the  several  objects  which  it  compre- 
hends, and  then  to  arrange  the  initial  sounds  of  those 
names,  according  to  the  established  order  of  reading  in 
every  particular  case.  It  is  obvious  that,  in  the  differ- 
ent provinces  of  £g3rpt,  where  different  dialects  prevail- 
ed, the  same  animals  might  be  variously  named,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  cannot  &il  to  give  rise  to  some  obscu- 
rity in  the  process  of  deciphering  ancient  legends.  But, 
upon  the  whole,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Coptic  lan- 
-guage,  still  used  throughout  the  greater  part  of  that  coun- 
try, preserves  the  structure  and  vocables  of  the  tongue 
which  was  spoken  even  In  the  times  of  the  Pharaohs. 

It  might  be  conjectured  that  there  would  be  some  room 
for  taste  and  flattery  in  selecting  objects  to  supply  the 
alphabetical  sounds,  and  that,  in  recording  the  name  of  a 
popular  sovereign,  a  choice  would  be  made  of  such  ani- 
mals, for  example,  as  denote  courage,  generosity,  and 
magnanimity.  In  writing,  says  ChampolUon,  the  arti- 
culated sounds  of  a  word,  they  chose,  amongst  the  great 
number  of  characters  which  they  were  at  liberty  to  em- 
ploy, those  figures  which  by  their  form  represented  the 
object  which  had  a  relation  to  the  idea  which  these  cha^ 
meters  were  to  express.  The  lion,  for  instance,  which  in 
the  ancient  Coptic  was  laho,  and  the  eagle,  which  in  the 
aame  language  was  akhom,  were  usually  selected  to  ex- 
press /  and  a  In  the  names  of  great  personages.  The 
Marquis  gives  an  Illustration  of  the  principle,  which  will 
be  at  once  understood  and  felt,  and  throw  greater  light 
on  the  practice  of  the  Egyptians  than  would  be  effected 
by  the  most  lengthened  description : 

'*  Suppose  we  were  to  imagine  an  alphabet  of  our  own : 
to  write  the  name  of  London,  for  Instance^  we  might  choose 
for  the  several  letters  the  following  Images  or  hieroglyphics. 
For  the  letter  L  we  might  take  the  figure  of  a  lion,  or  of  a 
.liimb,  or  of  a  lancet,  or  a  leaf,  or  any  other  such  objects 
whose  names  bcigin  with  an  L.  Again,  to  express  the  letter 
N,  we  might  select  a  net,  a  ntm,  the  north  star,  or  the  nave 
of  a  temple.  To  denote  the  letter  D,  we  might  choose  the 
figure  of  a  dromedary,  or  a  dagger,  the  deck  of  a  ship,  or 
even  the  whole  of  the  shlp^  to  signify  the  deck :  And  for 
'  the  letter  O,  we  might  pick  out  the  figure  of  an  oak-tree,  an 
ostrich,  an  ox,  or  an  owL  Now,  If  from  all  these  Images 
or  hieroglyphics  we  should  be  obliged  to  write  the  word 
London,  we  ought  not  to  select  the  lamb,  but  the  lion,  as 
the  expression  of  the  letter  L,  because  the  lion  is  the  ac- 
knowledged emblem  of  England.  For  the  O,  we  should 
prefer  the  representation  of  the  oak-tree,  or  of  the  acorn,  its 
fruit,  as  connected  with  the  building  of  a  ship :  for  the  N, 
you  certainly  would  not  pick  out  the  negro  slave,  for  this 
choice  would  be  contrary  to  the  decided  antipathy  which 
the  English  have  to  slavery ;  nor  would  you  select  the  re- 
presentation of  the  nave  of  a  church,  because  this  emblem 
would  better  suit  an  ecclesiastical  government,  and  by  no 
possible  means  could  It  apply  to  your  nation ;  but  you  would 
chiooe  In  preference  the  flshlng-net  or  the  north  star,  as 
the  only  Images  which  would  convey  to  the  mind  of  the 
heholderB  two  of  the  characteristics  of  a  seafiiring  nation, 
as  the  English  are.  And  last  of  all,  for  the  letter  D,  you 
would,  I  am  certain,  decidedly  prefer  the  representation  of 
the  whole  or  of  part  of  a  ship»  as  the  only  Image  connected 
with  the  vtry  existence  of  toe  nation.  Thus,  the  whole 
word,  London,  written  hieroglyphlcally,  would  thus  be  re- 
presented by  a  lion,  an  oak-tree,  a  net,  a  ship,  and  the  north 
star ;  for,  you  remember  that  wo  have  no  need  to  r^eat  the 
•stend  O. 

Wc  do  mat  tlilnk  Om  Marstuit  hifpy  Ui  tht  tdcctkNtof 


the  ship  and  the  pole  star  for  the  letters  D  and  N ;  for  it 
would  not  readily  occur  to  the  reader  that  the  one  was  to 
be  restricted  to  disckf  and  the  other  to  north.  In  hU  love 
for  sea  terms  and  figures  he  might  have  thought  of  the 
dolphin  and  the  needle;  but  we  admit  that  his  example 
serves  the  purpose  of  illustration,  and  fully  explains  U&e 
use  of  phonetic  hieroglyphics. 

The  mfmboUc  hieroglyphics  are  more  familiar  to  the  com- 
mon reader.  We  may  remark  that  they  are  divided  into 
three  classes ;  the  tmtfa/ioe,  the  tropical  or  figurative,  and 
the  enigmaiicaL 

The  first  consists  In  employing  the  most  remarkable 
circumstance  attending  any  subject,  to  express  the  subject 
itself.  Thus,  if  they  wished  to  represent  two  armies 
ready  to  come  to  battle,  they  painted  two  hands,  one  of 
which  held  a  bow  and  the  other  a  shield. 

The  second  was  more  ingenious,  and  It  consisted  in 
substituting  for  the  thing  which  they  wished  to  exhibit, 
the  real  or  metaphorical  instrument  by  which  the  thing 
itself  could  be  done.  Thus,  an  eye  and  a  sceptre  repre- 
sented a  king ;  a  sword,  a  tyrant ;  and  a  vessel  with  a  pi- 
lot, the  ruling  power  of  the  universe. 

The  third  mode  went  still  farther ;  it  employed  one 
thing  for  another.  In  which  there  was  no  other  resem- 
blance than  that  which  convention  had  established.  Thus, 
a  serpent  with  its  tail  in  its  mouth,  forming  a  circle,  be- 
came the  symbol  of  the  universe,  and  the  spots  on  its 
skin  the  emblems  of  the  stars.  In  process  of  time  the 
use  of  this  third  method  was  extended  so  far  aa  to  ex- 
press the  qualities  of  substances  by  sensible  Images ;  for  in- 
stance, a  hare  meant  simplicity  and  openneas  of  charac- 
ter ;  a  fiy,  impudence  ;  an  ant,  science ;  a  client  fiying  for 
relief  to  his  patron,  and  finding  none,  was  represented  by 
a  sparrow  and  an  owl ;  a  king,  inexorable,  and  estranged 
from  his  people,  by  an  eagle ;  a  man  who  through  pover- 
ty exposes  his  children,  by  a  hawk ;  a  woman  who  hates 
her  husband,  by  a  viper ;  one  Initiated  in  the  mysteries, 
or  under  the  obligation  of  secrecy,  by  a  grasshopper, 
which  was  thought  to  have  no  mouth. 

It  Is  no  part  of  our  undertaking  to  set  forth  what  has 
been  accomplished  In  the  way  of  interpretation,  by  means 
of  the  hieroglyphic  key  thus  obtained.  For  this  purpose 
we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  able  lectures  now  before 
us,  in  which  the  successful  labours  of  Young,  Barker, 
and  ChampolUon,  are  described  with  great  accuracy  and 
at  full  length.  On  this  interesting  subject  Spincto  writes 
with  a  kindred  spirit.  He  follows  the  footsteps  of  the 
distinguished  men  who  have  brought  the  literary  Sphinx 
to  the  light  of  day  ;  and  he  anticipates,  as  they  do,  as  the 
approaching  reward  of  their  toils,  a  complete  knowledge 
of  the  ancient  history  and  chronology  of  the  most  inte- 
resting people  of  the  East.  The  dynasties  of  Maretho, 
it  is  said,  have  already  received  considerable  confirmation 
from  the  names  and  dates  discovered  on  certain  national 
monuments ;  and  hence  the  best-founded  hopes  are  en- 
tertained that  the  credit  of  his  chronicle,  even  in  thoee 
parts  which  most  greatly  exceeded  the  belief  of  modem 
writers,  will  at  length  be  placed  beyond  all  objection. 
With  such  views,  we  need  scarcely  add,  that  we  recom- 
mend to  our  readers  the  Lectures  of  Marquis  Spineto  aa 
one  of  the  most  Interesting  books  that  have  heen  puUtsh- 
ed  since  we  commenced  our  critical  career. 


The  Booh  of  the  Boudoir.     By  Lady  Morgan.     Two 
volumes.     London.     Henry  Colbum.     lSs9. 

Thx  Quarterly  Review  sometimes  calls  Lady  Morgan 
'<  a  lively  little  Uidy,"*  and  sometimes  **  a  poor  worm.** 
The  latter  designation  is  not  in  the  least  applicable.  I^y 
Moigan  is  always  clever — not  unfrequently  disguttiMyig 
clever — ^but  she  Is  never  "  a  poor  worm."  She  is  terribly 
masculine,  awfully  conceited,  shockingly  ineligious,  and 
fearfully  meUphysical ;  but  she  is  withal  a  right  "  bold 
dragoon,"  and  with  her  long  sword  slashes  away  not  in- 
effNtlTtf y  hgth  right  and  lefl.     AfWr  aU,  we  hvUcrc  her 
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ckief  misfoitttiie  to  be,  that  she  was  bom  a  woman.   This 
iieridentlf  a  mistake  which  miture  never  intended  should 
be  committed,  and  in  reyeoge  Lady  Morgan  lias  worn 
d  ktst  a  pair  of  intellectual  breeches  ever  since  she  was 
&ree  hands  high.     Had  she  been  called  Lord  Morgan, 
Bftbody  would  ever  have  accused  her  of  going  beyond  her 
depth,  or  out  of  her  sphere ;  for  a  thousand  subjects  and 
Bodo  of  expression  are  patent  to  males,  which  tlie  fair 
Rx  ought  to  handle  cautiously,  or  rgect  altogether. 
Hrace  we  say  that  Lady  Morgan  is  far  too  often  dis- 
liMingly  clever.    She  is  continually  taidng  a  tremendous 
Bride,  or  rather  straddle,  across  tlie  rubicon  of  fonale 
dflkKy,  and  with  the  most  hearty  good-will  proceeds  to 
inpple  with  every  thing  that  comes  in  her  way.     Her 
penoml  vanity,  Joined  with  a  total  want  of  feminine 
NLvvptibility,  prevent  her  from  ever  for  a  moment  sus- 
pecting that  she  is  doing  any  thing  in  the  slightest  degree 
vrang ;  sod  altogether  mistaldng  the  nature  of  her  own 
fowen,  the  confidently  wraps  herself  up  in  the  belief 
tbt  ihe  is  unquestionably  the  Madame  de  Stael  of  Ire- 
had.    This  siie  is  not,  and  never  can  be.     She  has  a 
food  deal  of  information,  a  good  deal  of  shrewdness,  a 
fnd  deal  of  loiowledge  of  life ;  but  her  imagination  is 
Tery  limited,  her  feelings  are  blunted,  and  her  judgment 
is  any  thing  but  infallible.     Miss  Edgeworth  even  is 
ntlier  dry  and  masculine  to  our  taste,  but  she  is  softness 
ud  delicacy  itself  compared  with  Lady  Morgan.     The 
child  in  the  fiible  says  to  the  goat,  *'  If  you  be  a  goat, 
dww  your  beard."     We  wonder  whether  Lady  Morgan 
lias  a  beard  or  not.     We  offer  an  equal  bet  that  she  has. 
Notwithstanding   all  this,  however,  I^ady  Morgan's 
^oob  are  read,  and  are  worth  reading.     A  book,  perhaps, 
•o^bt  to  be  viewed  &s  an  abstract  thing,  independent  of 
iti  author.     In  all   her  Ladyship's  writings  there  is 
|^^r-4on«tiniea  eorreet,  and  someUmes  incorrect, — 
io  graeral  vigorous,   and  often  original.     She  comes  into 
tbe  literary  arena  arsned  cap^-pie,  and  dares  the  lords  of 
tbe  creatioa  to  tlie  combat.     There  are  of  the  masculine 
f^  many  whom,  sl«e  could  with  ease  horsewhip  at 
tbeir  own  doors.     Tliis  rather  piques  laos  avires  ;  and  we 
ATenge  the  indignity  offered  to  our  brethren,  by  voting 
t^  lady  vulgar,  and  so  forth.     Nevertheless,  wherever  a 
Kviever  gets  really  angry,  you  may  depend  upon  it  he  is 
Paring  a  compliment  to  the  intellectual  strength  of  the 
?««»  reviewed.    When  the  Quarterly  called  Lady  Mor- 
PA  "  spoor  worm,**  tliey  must  have  been  terribly  incensed 
*t  wmething  she  had  said  ;  and  it  has  ever  talcen  aome* 
^in;  more  than  a  poor  worm  to  incense  the  Quarterly. 

'^  "  Boole  of  the  Boudoir"  is  full  of  all  Lady  Mor- 
pQ'i  bolts,  and  is  by  no  means  destitute  of  some  of  her 
^leaeies.  Tlie  London  Journalists  have  been  all  abu- 
^°S  it,  yet  an  quoting  from  it.  It  is  a  kind  of  Album, 
^'^  up  of  odds  and  ends,— anecdotes,  reminiscences,  re- 
a«ctiona,  apophthegms,  and  goosip.  It  is  certainly  by  no 
'■^^utt  a  bad  book  for  kilUng  a  wet  forenoon  with.  If 
0B(  eould  overlook,  in  its  perusal,  its  vulgarity,  ito  ego- 
^m*  its  loose  notions  of  morality,  its  vanity,  and  ito  total 
^i  of  aenUment,  there  is  enough  of  smart,  ingenious 
^ting  behind,  to  make  the  work  palatable.  Hoping 
y*  these  remarks  have  conveyed  a  general  notion  both 
^author  and  her  book,  we  shaU  add  a  few  lively  ex- 
p«ta,  which  we  have  selected,  with  a  view  of  giving  as 
laTourable  an  impression  of  both  as  possible,  and,  at  the 
••nx  tune^  of  amusing  our  readers.  We  begin  with  the 
P^'l^e  with  which  the  first  volume  commences,  and  add 
«> «  one  or  two  miscellaneous  articles  ; 
u»i!"f.  ^ooKs.— "  Last  night,  as  we  circled  round  the  fire 
» fcm!i  .  red-room  in  KOdare  Street,  by  courtesy  called 
■  wadotr,  talking  about  every  thing,  any  thing,  and  nothing 
taTlA   ^PP^^  to  give  out  some  odds  and  ends  that 

*J**5j~*  ^^^  *"**^  ^  t«^  •'«  "®*  among  the  least 
7°I™f ;  when  somebody  said,  '  Why  do  you  not  write 
^aUthb?'  and  here  b  ablank  book  placed  before  me 
njr  ^'P'^  purpose.  But  I  suspect  there  is  no  talking 
i^P^  M  one  talks  '  let  medt  couchSs  tur  let  chenett.* 
'^  it  kMit  it  thli  moment,  that  there  i«  lOl  the  differ- 


ence in  the  worid  between  sitting  bolt  upright,  before  a  mar-  . 
ble-covered,  blue-lined,  lank,  ledger-looking,  Threadneedle- 
Street  sort  of  a  volume,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a  running 
account  with  one's  own  current  ideas,  and  the  sinking  into 
the  downy  depths  of  an  easy  chair,  and  '  then  and  there,  ' 
without  let  and  molestation*— 4is  the  old  Irish  passport  has 
it— giving  a  careless  and  unheeded  existence  to  the  infinite  * 
deal  of  nothings  which  lie  latent  in  the  memories  of  all  such 
as  have  seen  and  heard  much,  and  have  been  <  over  the  hills 
and  far  away.*  *  Though  to  that  breathe  *  will  not  always 
write ;  *  words  that  bum '  are  apt  to  cool  down  as  they  are 
traced  ;  visions  that  '  come  like  shadows'  will  also  '  so  de- 
part;* and  the  brightest  exhalations  of  the  mind,  which  are 
drawn  forth  by  the  sunny  influence  of  social  confidence, 
like  other  exhalations,  will  dissipate  by  their  own  lightness, 
and — ^beyond  the  reach  of  fixture  or  condensation— make 
themselves  air,  into  which  they  vanish  ! 

**  I  never  in  my  life  kept  a  commonplace  book  for  pre- 
serving such  '  Cynthias  of  the  minute.*  I  have  even  an 
antipathy  to  all  albums  and  vade-mecums,  and  such  chari- 
toble  repositories  for  fugitive  thoughts  and  thoughtless  effu- 
sions— ^reveries  which  were  never  r^vcfs— and  impromptus 
laboured  at  leisure.  I  hardly  think  1  can  brin^  myself  to 
open  a  regular  saving  bank  for.  the  odd  cash  ot  mind,  the 
surplus  of  round  sums  placed  at  legal  interest  in  the  great 
public  fund  of  professed  authorship  :  *  on  renvoye  tout  cela  d 
tap^daniisme.***—yoL  I.  pp.  1-S. 

GaAMHAa  — **  By  the  by,  grammar  is  the  last  tbiug  that 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  children,  as  containing  the 
most  abstract  and  metaphysical  propositions,  utterly  beyond 
their  powers  of  comprelieiision ;  putting  them  to  unnecessary  • 
torture ;  giving  them  the  liablt  of  taking  words  for  things; 
and  exercising  their  memory  at  the  expense  of  their  judg- 
ment. But  this  is  the  originsl  sin  of  education  in  all  ito 
branches."— VoL  I.  p.  1S6. 

The  Countess  D^Albant. — "  Talking  of  the  accidents, 
incidento,  and  odd  conjunctions  of  traveUing,  it  happened, 
one  fine  autumnal  morning,  at  Florence— and  oh,  tor  the 
Tuscan  autumn  I  with  ito  <  Tuscan  grapes,*  fresh  olives, 
and  autumnal  flowers,  which  give  the  Tuscan  capital  ito 

5retty  name— it  happened  that  my  illustrious  countryman, 
Ir  Moore,  my  husband,  and  mvself,  were  seated  on  a  jofa 
in  our  old  palace  in  the  Borgo  Santo  Croce,  looking  at  the 
doud-capt  Apennines,  which  seemed  walking  in  at  the  win- 
dows, and  talking  of  Lord  Byron — ^from  whose  villa  on  the 
Brenta  Mr  Moore  had  just  arrived^when  our  Italian  ser- 
vant, Pasquali,  announced  '  The  Countess  D' Albany.' 
Here  was  an  honour  which  none  but  a  Florentine  could 
appreciate  !— for  all  personal  consequence  is  so  local !  Ma^ 
dame  D' Albany  never  paid  visitoto  private  individuals, 
never  left  her  palace  on  the  Amo,  except  for  the  English 
Ambasmdor's,  or  the  Grand  Duke's,  i  had  just  time  to 
whisper  Mr  Moore,  *  The  widow  of  the  Pretender  !  your 
legitimate  Queen!  and  the  love  of  your  brother  poet,  Al- 
fieri  ;*  and  then  came  my  turn  to  present  my  celebrated 
compatriot,  with  all  his  much  more  durable  titles  of  illus- 
tration :  so  down  we  all  sat,  and  'fell  to  discourse,* 

**  I  observe  that  great  people^  who  have  been  long  before 
the  public,  and  feel,  or  fimcy,  they  belong  to  posterity,  ge- 
nerally make  themselves  agreeable  to  popular  writers ;  and 
they  are  right ;  for  what  are  the  suffrages  of  a  titled  coterie, 
which  can  '  bear  but  the  breath  and  suppliance  of  an  hour,' 
to  the  good  opinion  of  those  whose  privilege  it  is  to  conftsr 
a  distinction,  to  awaken  an  interest  that  vibrates  to  the  re- 
motest corner  of  the  known  world?  Kings  may  give  jm^ 
tento  of  nobility — ^genius  only  confers  pntento  of  celebrity. 
One  line  from  an  eminent  writer  will  confer  a  more  Listing 
dignity  than  all  the  grand  and  arch  dukes  that  ever  reigned 
from  Russia  to  Florence  can  bestow. 

**  Madame  D' Albany,  already  forgotten  as  the  wife  of  the 
last  of  the  royal  Stuarto,  will  Uveas  long  as  the  language  of 
Dante  lasto  In  the  lines  of  Alfieri. 

"  The  Countess  D'Albany  could  be  the  most  agreeable 
woman  in  the  world ;  and,  upon  the  occasion  of  this  flat- 
tering visit,  she  was  so.  She  could  also  be  the  most  disagree- 
able ;  for,  like  most  great  ladies,  her  temper  was  uncertain ; 
and  her  natural  hauteur,  when  not  subdued  by  her  brilliant 
bursto  of  good-humour,  wns  occasionally  extremely  revolt- 
ing. StiU  she  loved  what  is  vulgarly  cilled  fun ;  and  no 
wit,  or  sally  of  humour,  could  offend  her. 

«  We  had  received  very  early  letters  from  London,  with 
the  account  of  the  King's  death,  (G6orp  the  Third.)  I 
was  stepping  into  the  carriage,  to  pay  Madame  D'Albany 
a  morning  visit,  when  they  arrived';  and  I  had  them  still 
in  my  luiud  on  entering  her  library  on  the  roi-de-^hauss^e. 
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wbere  I  Iband  bnr  alone  and  writin|(,  when  I  aoddeiilf 
daimed,  with  a  French  theatrical  air, 

'  Grande  Princeeee,  dont  lee  torts  tout  un  people  deplore, 
Je  Tien  vous  TannoDeer,  f  Uturpateur  eat  mart  !* 

«  '  What  nnirper  !*  aaked  Aladame  D* Albany,  a  Uttk 
■orprised,  and  not  a  little  amused. 

•*  *  Madame,  VElecteur  (THanorre  cetae  dt  vivre  P  The 
mauvaiie plaisanterie  was  taken  in  good  part;  for,  truth 
to  tell,  though  the  Counteis  D* Albany  always  spoke  in  terms 
of  resoect  and  ((ratitude  of  the  royal  &mily,  and  felt  (or  af- 
fected) an  abwlute  passion  for  his  present  Miycsty,  whose 
picture  slie  had,  slie  was  alwap  well  pleased  that  others 
should  consider  her  claims  to  the  rank  of  queen  as  legiti- 
mate, of  which  she  herself  entertained  no  doubts.  ^  She, 
boweyer,  affected  no  respect  for  a  husband,  whom,  living, 
she  had  despised  fur  his  vices  and  hated  for  hia  cruelty.** — 
Vol.  I.  pp.  108-6. 

CouKTRT  Libra  aiEs.—"  Madonna  mia  f  how  well  I 
know  the  smell  of  a  country-house  lilirary  !  Being,  by  di- 
Tine  indignation,  an  author,  people  think  I  do  nothing  but 
nad  and  write  books,  *  eat  paper,  and  drink  ink,*  as  Sir 
Nathaniel  says ;  and  are  pleased  to  consider  that  which  is  ' 
hut  the  episode,  as  the  histfiiry  of  my  life.     It  frequently  > 
happens  tnat,  l^fore  I  have  made  acquaintance  with  half 
the  rose-trees,  smelled  the  gerani  urns,  or  swallowed  a  draught 
of  the  ddicious  air  I  left  town  expressly  to  breathe,  I  am 
vesenied  with  tlie  key  of  the  bookcase— ( I  would  as  soon 
lock  up  my  bells  as  my  books,  since  the  great  merit  of  both 
la,  to  be  always  at  hand)— So  I  go  twisting  and  turning  the 
aaid  key  into  its  rusty  lock ;  and,  oufi  the  fust  and  the 
must,  when  the  bookcase  is  opened !  'Then,  what  a  search 
for  something  one  can  read  through  in  less  than  a  twelve* 
month.     Out  of  every  hundred  vuumes,  there  are  scarcely 
more  than  six  or  seven  works ;  for  country-house  libraries 
«re  made  up  of  folios,  quartos,  or  large  octavos  pour  le 
moint  i  except  that  here  and  there  is  a  sort  of  thick,  short, 
aquat  volume^  that  belongs  to  no  class  or  form ;  and  every 
work  runs  from  ten  to  fifteen  volumes.     The  reason  is, 
that  country-house  libraries  are  generally  heir-looms,  origi- 
nally  collected  as  a  work  of  gentility  by  the  wisdom  of  the 
country-house  ancestors.     They  consist  of  what  are  called 
standard  books— books  that  would  iK  the  world  stand  still 
to  the  end  of  time !— composed  and  collected  when  know- 
ledge, instead  of  being  given,  as  now,  in  quintessential 
drops,  was  weighed  out  by  the  stone,  or  meaiiured  by  the 
yard.     Concentration,  in  all  things,— the  throwing  off  the 
rubbish,  and  getting  at  the  element— is  the  true  proof  of 
excellence ;  nod  it  is  now  in  literature,  as  in  medicme ;  in- 
stead of  being  choked  with  a  pint  of  bark  mud,  (all  port 
wine  as  it  may  be,)  we  swallow  a  few  pellucid  drops  of 
^inintf  without  wry  faces  or  deep  inspirations !     It  for- 
merly took  a  life  to  write  a  book,  and  half  a  one  to  read  it. 
Oh,  the '  Rollin's  Histories,*  and  *  Voyages  round  the  world,' 
and  the  '  Clelias  and  Cassandras,*  and  the  poems  in  fifty- 
nine  cantos,  the  folio  <  Thoughts  unon  Nothing,*  and  the 
seven- volume  ponderosity  of  *  Sir  Cnarlea  Granmson  !*  '*-i- 
•VoL  I.  pp.  88»-4. 

The  following  passage  is  rather  severe  on  the  rhyming 
race,  but  we  almost  suspect  it  is  just : 

*  PoxTs*  LovKs.— '*  Poets  seldom  make  good  lovers,  except 
on  paper ;  there  is  no  serving  God  and  Mammon.  Tne 
concentration  of  thouaht  whidi  goes  to  the  higher  flights  of 

.composition,  allows  tne  feelings  but  little  play.  There  has 
been  much  dispute  whether  great  actors  are  the  dupes  of 
their  own  art ;  but  the  great  actors  themselves  have  honest- 
ly avowed  that  they  owe  their  successes  to  their  coolness  and 
aelf-possesslon  ;  and  the  poets,  if  they  were  equdly  candid, 
would  own  themselveB  in  the  same  predicament.  They  are 
not,  however,  often  inclined  to  make  the  confession.  Ho* 
race  says,  *  We  must  weep  ourselves  before  we  can  make  our 

.readers  weep;'  and  Popes  *  He  best  can  paint  them,  who 
ahall  feel  them  most,*  goes  verr  nearly  to  tne  same  tune. 

**  Passion,  though  eloquent,  is  not  descriptive;  and  delights 
not  in  those  details  which  xnake  the  essence  of  impressive 

,  writing.  Dr  Johnson,  who  loved,  or  fancied  he  loved,  his 
sihe-beur,  and  was  therefore  (good  bruin  ! )  the  better  au- 

.  thority  on  the  sulgect,  has  said  that  *  he  who  woos  his  mis- 
tress in  verse^  deserves  to  lose  her  ;*  and  there  is  no  woman 
of  sense  who  would  not  come  to  the  same  conclusion .  I  have 
heard  an  odd  paradoxical  person  aasign  a  phydological 
reason  for  this.  When  one  great  organ,  he  says,  Is  much 
and  permanently  excited,  the  devekipement  isat  the  expense 
of  all  the  other  functions.  Head- workers^  in  particular, 
have  uulformly  bad  digeatlons;  and  how  can  a  man  -be  he*. 


roicallv  in  love  with  a  female  stomadi  ?  I,  who  sm  n 
physiologist,  can  only  sppe*l  to  facts.  Pope^  Drvden,  Swifl 
KAcine,  Doileau,  La  Fontaine^  were  none  of  tnem  (xam 
as  lovers ;  they  had  no  great  passion,  and  exrited  nooe 
some  of  them  were  absolutely  insensible  to  female  chann 
and  were  sceptics  to  their  influence.  La  Fontaine,  xni 
all  his  nofret^-owhich  is  generally  so  indicative  of  pssnon- 
was  as  cold  as  an  icide.  '  Jle  doute,*  says  Mtron,  hitfricM 
*quii  tf  ttU  unJiUre  amourewe  pour  La  Fontaine,  U  s' 
Euh*  ainU  iesjemmei/  I  have  some  doubts  of  the  lensi 
bility  even  of  the  divine  Petrarch,  notwithstanding  hi 
thousand  and  one  sonnets,  which  made  so  little  impmso; 
on  Laura.  As  to  Ovid,  his  conceits  are  the  aDtl{iodes  < 
pasbiun  and  fedlng ;  and  Anacreon  was  so  mere  s  nui 
that  I  should  as  soon  take  Don  Juan  for  a  martyr  to  th 
* beOe passion^  as  he.  Cowley,  who  wrote  so  modi  ups 
love^  was  an  anchorite.  Prior,  who  wrote  so  fr«ly  oo  |( 
was  a  rake ;  and  Rouasean,  a  poet  in  prose,  wnu  Julu 
and  lived  with  Ther^  who,  besides  bdng  an  tiii^ci/^.wa 
neither  chaste  nor  sober,  and  was  <  all  for  k>ve,  and  a  litu 
for  the  liottle.'  When  Doctor  de  Pruli  chided  Rodswu 
a  few  days  before  his  death,  for  exposing  himself,  in  his  w» 
health,  »»y  going  to  the  cellar,  Rousaesm,  pointhig  to  Thcr« 
observed,  *  Que  vouiezwutf  fuand  elle  y  va,  eUe  y  reste, 
—VoL  II.  pp.  81-S. 

We  ore  always  glad  to  meet  with  our  old  friend  Robff 
Owen  of  New  Lanark,  a  man  whom  his  day  and  gewn 
tion  do  not  sufllclently  appreciate.  The  following  w« 
dote  places  hhn  in  fio*  too  lodicroos  a  light,  bot  it  i 
characteristic : 

Akecdotx  or  RoaxaT  Owxx.— «  On  the  previous  moro 
ing  the  most  benevolent,  amiable,  and  sanguine  of  all  pw- 
Unthropists,  called  on  me  with  a  countenance  roU  of  wm 
new  scheme  of  beneficence  and  ntilHy  It  was  Mr  Ujw 
of  New  Lanark,  whose  visits  are  always  wdoome  w  Jw* 
dare  Street,  though  so 'few and  far  between. 

«  As  soon  as  we  had  sunk  into  our  arm-chair,  ana  ps 
our  feet  on  the  fender,  and  before  we  had  got  od  tbe  u»^ 
topics  of  parallel«-rams  and  iicrfecUbihty,  Neiv  Lanara, 
and  a  new  social  system,  he  b^gan,  ^ 

"  «  My  dear  Lady  Morgan,  you  are  to  have  a  pany  w 

°  "  *  To  besnre^mydear  Mr  Ow«n,andlti8insde»F*j 
ly  for  yourself.    You  are  my  Lioo ;  I  hopa  you  doat  ow 

to  jilt  me?*  v..^  lujo 

"  *  By  no  means;  but  I  have  brought  youabetttf  uw 

than  I  can  prove.*  ^ 

"  *  I  doubt  that;  but  who  ia  he?  where  is  ner 

•*  •  In  my  pocket*  ** 

** '  You  aon't  say  so ;  is  it  alive?*  ,  j-.-Jnf 

««  <  Here  it  is,*  said  Mr  Owen,  smning;  ■"«»  jJU^Tj 
forth  a  little  {Mrcel,  he  unfolded  and  held  op  acaoTSSiu^ 
or  chemise^  trimmed  with  red  tape.  ,       .    .     jg^o 

« •  I  want  you,*  he  added, « to  assist  ms  m  »>""^"L -o^ 
fashion  thU  true  costume  of  nature*s  dictation,  the  owy 
that  man  should  wear.* 

«  <  But  woman,  my  dear  Mr  Owen  ?* 

** '  Or  woman  either,  my  dear  Lady.' 

**  •  Consider,  Mr  Owen,  the  climate  !* 

« *  Your  (ace  does  not  suffer  by  it.* 

«  *  But  then  again  the  deoendes?*  xr^^nn  ^ 

"  *  The  decendet,  as  you  call  them,  Lsdy  ^J^',g«, 
conventional;  they  were  not  thought  of  son>«  Jieso^'*' 
wheu  you  were  all  dressed  in  the  adhesive  <»™J*  -jecf. 
tiquity,  like  that  beautiful  grt>up  on  joar  ^^U^ra^ 
You  see  there  the  children  of  Niobe  ^<»"  "*  jTST  fgr  w 
nous  garments  than  my  tunic;  that  lovdy^  >  ^^^ 
stance,  which  Kiobe  is  endcaTouringtosavefW  v^^^^^ 

of  Apollo.  And  yet  none  of  your  fine  J^^.  ,.%ver  be«» 
are  shocked  by  the  definition  of  forms  which  '>*^".^y  |o( 
the  inspiration  of  art.    I  assure  you  that  I  have  su 

several  ladies  to  try  Uiis  tunic  on——* 
•* «  Oh  !  Mr  Owen ! !  !*  ^  if  I  csoW 

"  «  On  thdr  litUe  boy$.  Lady  MorgWi ;  ■»*  " 

only  induce  you  to  try  it         *  ,    ^.nnot  jop- 

•< «  Me !  my  dear  Mr  Owen !  you  •nn'T  *"°^ 

k  yon  to  te«ar  it,  Lady  M«?l^-    j,<rtrii«J 

-  ^ is,  that  you  wiU  give  it  •  •"•'Ljjhoff'' 

it  off  at  your  party  to-night :  recommend  It— P  ^  gf^^it 
«  QuUtepovrfapenr,  I  promised  to  do  so  toj"^  ^^^ 

of  my  appraidng  abilities ;  and  so  we  •^'P^^g  biM^ » 
chemise  ftvm  the  oeatre  of  my  bookcase  '"'*" 
ApoQob 


"  *  I  dont  ask 
for  the  present 
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"  *  Tbcre^'  aud  Mr  Owvd,  looking  ivpCuroutly  mt  the 
Ettie  model  dreas  of  future  perfectibility ;  '  there  it  ie  wor- 
tfcUr  plaofd !  Such  were  the  free  Testmenta,  th«t»  leaving 
tbc  limbe  of  tlM  Greek  Athlete  unreBtrMlned,  produced  thoee 
forma  which  mpplied  modela  tor  the  Apollo  of  Bel- 
Mr  Owen,' 
library  verv 
MonmoutQ 


r 


the  Old  World  baa  been  materially  increaaed.  Inde- 
pendently  of  the  numeroua  body  of  mnrbanta  and  diplo- 
matic ogenta,  or  of  wealthy  and  Inquiaitive  travellera, 
who  constantly  viait  ua,  many  sona  of  the  richer  fami- 
liea  have  been  aent  for  education  to  France,  to  England, 
and  to  Germany.  We  have  the  happiueaa  to  reclcoa 
aome  of  them  among  our  friends ;  and  we  can  bear  them 
this  teatimony,  from  an  intimate  acquaintance  both  here 
and  in  other  lands,  that  more  enthusiastic  and  unwearied 
studento,  or  men  more  anxious  to  carry  home  the  useful 
and  ornamental  knowledge  of  foreign  countries,  we  have 
never  known.  The  affects  of  their  labouia  are  already 
beginning  to  be  visible— in  the  tone  of  society,  and  in  the 
universities  and  literature  of  America.  Any  one  accus- 
tomed to  look  over  the  successive  numbers  of  the  North 
very  well  Isow  to  fight  her  own  Imttles.     We  like  to  get  I  American  Review,  must  have  been  struck  with  the  early 


•I « 


My  dear  madam,'  be  replied,  emphatically,  '  where 
ike  human  net  is  to  be  benefited,  no  sacrifice  is  too  great.* 
And  this  aentiment,  which  is  the  governing  principle  of 
Mr  Owenla  life^  may  Mrre  for  his  epigrapL^-VoL  II. 
pp  68-6. 

We  hid  Lady  Morgan  fivewell  with  no  unkindly  feel- 
log  ;  and,  if  we  did,  she  is  an  old  soldier,  and  knows 


a  book  from  her  now  and  then.  It  is  always  a  dashing, 
Uler~akeUer  aort  of  aAlr ;  and,  in  these  \*  meek  piping 
times  of  pcaee^**  it  is  a  comfortable  relief  to  the  creamy- 
freed  weaklings  who  are  continually  melting  under  our 
hands.  Let  Lady  Moigan  publish,  therefore,  at  intervals ; 
bat  she  need  not  visit  Edinburgh,  for  we  have  a  Byronic 
hatred  towards  dumpy  women. 


The  North  American  Review.  No.  LXIV.  Boeton. 
Frederick  T.  Gray.  London.  O.  Rich.  Edinburgh. 
Adam  Black. 

NoTHiNo  can  afford  a  more  striking  contrast  than  the 
first  number  of  this  Review,  which  fell  accidentally  Into 
ear  hands  some  time  ago  while  on  a  visit  to  a  friend  in 
the  country,  and  that  which  is  now  lying  on  our  table. 
It  is  the  contrast  between  a  heavy  Imitation  of  the  Edin- 
Vargh  Review,  and  a  work  which  imitates  no  other,  but 
expresses,  in  a  spirited  and  polished  style,  original  views 
on  a  variety  of  interesting  topics.  This  advance  it  has 
not  made  alone,  but  in  company  with  the  whole  of  Ameri- 
can literature.     When  that  country  first  separated  from 


and  accurate  analysis  it  contains,  of  almost  every  im- 
portant work  in  literature  and  science  that  appears  in 
Great  Britain  or  on  the  Continent. .  We  are  ready  to  ad- 
mit, that  this  highly-educated  state  of  the  public  mind 
does  not  necessarily  infer  the  preeence  of  original  talent. 
We  are  aware  that,  notwithstanding  the  intensity  of 
Cooper,  or  the  classic  beauty  of  Percival,  we  would  look 
in  vain  for  one  name  that  stands  out  in  bold  relief  among 
its  fellows  like  thoee  of  Byron,  Wordsworth,  or  Scott. 
All  that  we  contend  (or  is,  that  the  atmoephere  in  which 
alone  such  spirits  can  breathe,  a  dense  congregation  of 
congenial  souls,  is  there, — minds  with  the  same  asplniF. 
tions, — minds  capable  of  appreciating  them.  Where  God 
builds  a  house,  he  does  not  let  it  wait  long  for  a  tenant. 
Let  the  future  fates  of  America  be  what  they  will,  of  one 
thing  we  are  sure,  that  she  never  will  disgrace  the  line- 
age from  which  she  haa  aprung.  Noise  and  nonsense 
enough  will  be  uttered,  but  wherever  men*s  tongues  and 
pens  are  free,  this  must  be  the  case ;  and  over  the  creep- 
ing and  noxious  weeds,  the  majestic  trees  of  the  forest 
will  wave  their  branches  beneath  the  blue  dome  of  heaven. 
A  mere  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  articles  in  the  pre- 


Britain,  it  was  necessarily  too  much  engrossed  with  busi- 
ness to  pay  much  attention  to  letters  ;  and  separating,  >«nt  Kumber  of  the  North  American  Review,  would  af- 
moreorer,  at  a  time  when  there  was  a  greater  intellectual  ^o'd  the  reader  but  an  unsatisfactory  idea  of  its  contents, 
stagnation  than  has  been  experienced  at  any  other  period  ^«  prefer  giving  one  or  two  extracts,  which  we  have 
of  British  history,  it  could  not  be  expected  to  carry  any  elected,  not  because  we  think  them  particularly  original 
great  impulse  along  with  It.  Little  progress  was  made  i  or  atriking,  but  as  they  are  characteristic  of  the  sentl- 
in  this  respect  till  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen-  '  ments  and  principles  of  the  most  widely-clrcuUtted  Ama- 
tory ;  for  we  cannot  dignify  the  coarse  and  tasteless,  ,  rican  periodical.  The  first  is  from  an  article,  entitled 
though  occasionally  vigorous,  effusions  of  Joel  Barlow  ,  "  History  of  Intellectual  Philosophy :" 
and  his  contemporaries  with  the  name  of  poetry.  "  In  politics,  the  deficiency  of  standard  works  In  the  li- 

lt may  look  like  an  effusion  of  national  vanity  to  say,  terature  of  modem  Europe  is  equaUy  remarkable,  and  the 
that  the  first  kindling  upof  a  true  literary  spirit  in  Ame-  I  5^*«n«  ^  evidently  still  unsettled.  Locke's  «  Irtatise  on 
^^  .».  ^,«— <i  u^  tK.  i?^t»t.....<,k  n««u«r .  K,.»  ..  «-  I  Government*  is  far  from  poesessiii*r  the  same  complete  and 
nca  waa  caused  by  the  Edinburgh  Review  ;  h«t,  as  we  I  g^tirfactory  character  withbis^Eiay  on  the  Human  Un- 
are  convmced  of  the  truth,  we  must  even  run  the  risk  of  |  derstanding ;'  and  the  notion  of  a  social  contract,  which  he 
incurring  tile  suspicioiw     That  periodical,  be  its  critical    *  ~ 

and  other  tenets  what  they  may,  communicated  its  own 
energy  and  activity  to  the  literature  of  Britain, — ^it  did 


more,  it  gave  It  for  a  time  its  own  form  and  impress. 
America  drew,  at  that  period,  its  literature  from  this 
ooantry,  and  received,  along  with  it,  the  contagious  dis- 
position to  intellectual  activity.  Its  first  efforts  were 
characterised  chiefly  by  a  power  which  knew  not  well 


held  in  common  with  all  the  English  politicians  of  his  time, 
and  which  forms  the  basis  of  his  theory,  seems  to  be  essen- 
tially erroneous.  The  *  Spirit  of  Laws  is  Justly  celebrated 
for  the  depth  of  thought,  extent  of  reading,  and  point  and 
beauty  of  language,  wnich  are  exhibited  in  it,  and  will  ever 
remain  a  most  valuable  literary  monument ;  but,  unferti^ 
uately  for  its  utility  as  a  classical  and  standard  work,  it 
excels  chiefly  in  details,  and  the  statement  ot  leading  prin- 
ciples is  precisely  the  most  questionable  thing  about  it.  The 


how  to  direct  itself,  and  waa  sorely  in  want  of  materials  '  later  FVendi  politicians  wrote  under  the  influence  of  tem- 
to  work  upon.  It  is  not  enough  to  give  men  the  first  .  pnrary  passions  and  interests,  and  receded  from,  instead  of 
rudiments  of  taste,  and  then  turn  them  into  the  vrllder-    advancing  beyond,  the  point  to  which  the  science  had  been 


ness  with  nothing  but  nature  for  their  guide.  The  men 
who  would  excel  in  literature  must  live  in  the  constant 
interchange  of  thoughts  with  a  community  who  share  their 
feelings  and  their  knowledge.  They  must  have  It  in  their 
power  to  look  back  on  the  long  lapse  of  past  ages ;  all 
the  mighty  deeds  and  events  which  stand  in  reality  iso- 
lated, with  empty  and  formless  yean  intervening  between 
them,  must  appear  to  them  In  the  retrospect  grouped  into 
one  glorious  wliole.  In  the  want  of  all  these  In  America, 
rrat  as  she  had  been  from  the  European  system,  we  are 
to  look  for  the  aeeret  of  the  emptineas  of  her  first  pro- 
ductions. 
Since  thtt  time,  ihe  Intlnkaey  betwcm  Amorlct  tad 


brought  by  Montesquieu.  Rousseau  did  little  more  than 
Iiresent,  under  the  attractions  of  his  powerful  style,  but,  in 
other  rpspects,  under  a  less  advantageous  form,  the  theoriea 
of  the  English  writers ;  and  Mably,  whose  name  was  at  one 
time  distinguished,  with  all  his  apparatus  of  positive  histo- 
rical knowledge,  is  substantially  a  mere  dedaimer.  In  En^ 
land,  little  or  nothing  has  been  done  since  the  time  of  Locke^ 
towards  completing  the  enterprise  which  he  unfortunately 
failed  to  accomplish.  Had  Burke  digested  his  notions  into 
a  complete  and  formal  treatise,  he  would  have  been  at  onoa 
the  Locke  and  Plato  of  politics ;  and  It  is  in  his  vrrltingip 
occasional,  fugitive,  passionate,  sometimes  self-oontn^ 
dictory,  as  thev  are, — that  we  are  to  look,  If  anywhere^  fior 
the  scattered  eiementa,  the  membra  dtf^ado,  of  a  true  theory 
of  goTemmcntf    The  tysteBi  now  meet  popvtaMr  in  Eof- 
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.  land,  regarding  only  the  number,  and  not  the  character  of 
its  adherents,  is  that  of  radicalism,  (?)  as  understood  and 
taught  by  the  followers  of  Bentham.  Little  can  of  course 
be  looked  for  in  politics,  from  a  school  which  denies  the 

*  reality  of  moral  distinctions ;  but  their  opinions  evidently 
gain  ground,  in  the  absence  of  any  powerful  champion  of 
an  opposite  one,  and  threaten  to  subjugate  the  mass  of  the 

Cople ;  an  event  which,  if  it  happen,  must  of  course  be  fol- 
wed  by  a  bloody  and  disastrous  revolution.** 

The  following  passage  seems  to  us  to  contain  a  just 
appreciation  of  the  merits  of  De  B^ranger,  the  French 
lyrist : 

*'  Bom  of  humble  parents,  and  cast  upon  the  lowest 
spoke  of  the  wheel  of  Fortune^  in  spite  of  her  malicious  ef- 
forts to  throw  him  off,  he  has  clung  to  it  during  its  revolu- 
tions, until  the  goddess,  mollified,  as  it  were,  by  his  perse- 
reranoi^  has  bestowed  upon  him  a  boon  which  would  gladly 
be  grasped  at  by  most  men,  namely,  a  most  extensive  and 
popular  reputation.  As  a  party  writer,  he  has  made  him- 
self obnoxious  to  one  great  political  sect  throughout  the 
kingdom,  and  has  made  himself  an  equal  favourite  with  the 
numerous  faction  which  is  arrayed  on  the  other  side.  We 
may  be  enthusiastic ;  and  we  confess  that  we  find  something 
to  excite  enthusiasm  in  the  character  of  one,  wh<^  demising 
alike  the  favours  of  fortune  and  of  power,  has  devoted  him- 
self and  bis  talents  to  his  country.  Blind  and  selfish  though 
his  affection  may  be,  still  it  is  a  noble  selfishness,  and  one 
that  excuses  much  that  we  should  not  otherwise  so  lightly 
pass  over.  The  levity,  the  voluptnoutoess,  the  vanity,  nay, 
the  coxcombry  of  talent,  whidi  abound  in  many  of  his 
■ongs,  nil  these  blemishes  we  excuse,  when  we  remember 
how  often  he  throws  off  this  veil  which  shrouds  hia  more 
estimable  qualities,  and  displays  to  us,  in  its  true  light,  the 
feeling,  or  rather  passion,  which  bums  beneath  them— -an 
ardent  and  unquenchable  love  of  freedom.  •  •  • 
But  we  will  not  lavish  any  more  commendatory  epithets 
upon  B^ranger  or  his  work ;  for»  on  looking  over  our  arti- 
de,  we  are  apprehensive  lest  we  should  be  misunderstood, 
and  lest  the  unquestioned  beauty  of  some  of  his  songs  should 
have  led  us  into  somewhat  too  unqualified  an  expression  of 
admiration  of  the  tout  ensemble.  To  our  extracts,  we  trust 
no  reader  of  good  taste  will  refuse  to  award  the  same  amount 
of  pnuse  that  we  have  bestowed  upon  them ;  but,  never- 
theless, for  the  sake  of  our  national  cnaracter,  and  our  claims 
to  a  superior  dcgrw  of  moral  sense,  we  should  be  extremdy 
■orry  to  see  these  two  volumes  in  general  circulation  among 
us.'* 

Our  last  quotation  contains  the  American  reviewer's 
account  of  what  constitutes  a  poet : 

**  The  child  of  impulse  and  passion,  yet  retaining  all  the 
dmpUcity  and  easy  confiding  faith  of  childhood ;  impatient, 
impetuous,  and  full  of  lite,  with  the  blood  ever  running 
races  through  his  veins,  yet  ever  under  the  guidance  of  Rea- 
■oi>— 4iot  cold  and  pale  as  she  is  wont  to  be  painted,  but 
wise  with  an  earnest  wisdom,  and  warm  with  tne  glow  and 
freshness  of  aii  earlier  dime ; — ^he  must  be  skilled  in  human 
nature,  and  not  only  must  he  be  familiar  with  the  spoken 
word  and  the  visible  act,  but  with  that  philosophy  accord- 
ing to  which  these  are  regulated.  He  must  ponder  deeply 
the  motives  of  the  heart,  and  be  able,  by  a  quick  and  divi- 
ning sympathv,  to  penetrate  into  its  very  retirements.  He 
must  cherish  his  imagination,  and  cultivate  his  taste,  bv  a 
careful  study  of  all  tliose  whose  works  give  evidence  tnat 
they  fdt  within  them  the  strivings  of  the  diviner  mind ; 
not  to  imitate,  but  to  gain  directions  which  mav  guide  him 
to  those  guarded  and  enchanted  fountains  or  inspiration 
from  whence  they  themsdves  have  drawn.  He  must  be 
learned  in  all  the  branches  of  human  knowledge,  that  his 
mind  may  be  full  of  associations.  He  must  become  master 
of  the  most  copious  vocabulary,  that  copta  verborum,  not 
less  important  to  the  poet  than  the  orator ;  and  not  only 
take  pains  to  acquire  command  of  words,  bat  he  must  study 
into  their  pownrs,  and  busy  himsdf  in  learning  all  those  re- 
jected shades  and  hues  of  meaning,  with  whidi  the^  have 
been  tinged  by  association,  as  if  they  had  been  dipt  <  m  the 
warm  flush  of  a  rainy  sunset  ;*  for  this  is  the  distinguish- 
ing peculiarity  of  a  poetic  dislect,  that  its  words  not  only 
■nggest  the  single  and  immediate  idea  to  the  mind,  but  come 
linked  with  a  thousand  beautiful,  though  dim,  remem- 
brances. But  his  most  anxious  labour  ought  to  be  to  culti- 
vate his  own  heart,— to  deanse  it  from  all  the  taints  which 
•it  acquires  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  world.  He  must 
strive  earnestly  to  purify  his  imagination ;  to  fill  his  mind 
with  noUe  dedrei  mad  motires;  to  divett  hinwelf  of  every 


sdflsh,  local,  or  party  prgudioe ;  to  become,  in  truth  and 
deed,  a  citizen  of  the  world ;  to  ennoble  and  expand  I 
heart  till  it  become  a  great  sea,  which  shall  gather  tribi 
from  the  fountains  of^he  whole  earth,  to  purify  and  ap 
give  back  thdr  contributions  in  the  shower  and  the  fnuti 
dew.  He  must  strive  to  make  himself  perfect  in  dl  goc 
wise^  and  great  things,  and  to  become  a  living  example 
that  perfection  upon  which  his  aonl's  eye  should  be  for  ev 
fixed.  Thus  educated,  those  restless  yearnings  of  the  spir 
those  unquenchable  desires,  ever  thirsting  for  satisfactic 
vet  never  satisfied,  which  form  the  real  moving  power  tb 
Impds  the  true  poet  forward,  will  be  left  free  to  act ;  ai 
those  high  instincts  *  haunting  the  eternal  mind,  a  presen 
that  wiU  not  be  put  by,*  will  fiynd  for  themsdves  a  toofi 
and  a  ready  utterance." 

Like  the  manager  of  a  theatre,  stepping  forward  st  tl 
end  of  an  overpowering  tragedy,  to  remind  the  audien 
of  the  neatness  and  taste  of  his  establishment,  we  ooi 
dude  by  assuring  our  readers,  that  the  paper  and  prio 
ing  of  the  North  American  Review  are  worthy  of  Ba 
lantyne  himself,  being  little  inferior  to  what  they  me 
with  in  their  own  LnxaAar  Jouxkal. 


The  Daveneb ;  or,  A  Campaign  of  FaMm  in  Dublii 
Two  Vols.     London.     Henry  Colbum.     18i9. 

This  is  a  vulgar  piece  of  fashionable  drivd,  peculiar!; 
offensive  in  our  nostrils.     It  Is  a  matter  of  six  hundrei 
pages,  covered  with  letter-press,  but  for  what  esrtlil; 
purpose,  it  "  goes  beyond  the  length  of  our  tether,"  a 
David  Tweedle  says,  to  discover.     The  first  volomecon 
tains  an  account  of  several  balls  given  during  the  wintei 
season  in  Dublin,  and  which  appear  to  us  precisely  si 
milar  to  all  the  other  balls  given  in  all  the  other  citin  ol 
his  migesty's  dominions,  the  leading  characteristic  of  thest 
assemblies  being,  that  some  young  men  dance  quadrilks 
with  some  young  ladies.    The  second  volume  takes  lu  to 
Nice,  for  no  particular  reason  that  we  know,  unless  that 
the  authoress  (for  it  must  be  a  lady)  has  exhausted  ail 
she  has  got  to  say  about  Ireland,  and  finds  change  of 
scene  necessary.     Nice,  as  we  learn  from  the  Gaietteer, 
<<  is  an  ancient  and  condderable  city  of  Itdy,  capital  of 
a  county  of  the  same  name,  with  a  strong  citsdel,  and  a 
bishop's  see.     The  exports  are  silk,  sweet  oil  wine,  «ff- 
dials,  rice,  oranges,  lemons,  and  all  sorts  of  dried  fruits.^ 
All  the  dranuUis  persmut,  therefore,  of  the  "  Ds^«;^*\ 
go  to  Nice,  and  after  the  heroine  is  thoroughly  satisfied 
that  she  can  never  be  married  to  the  hero,  she  w  roaiTjed 
to  him,  and  the  novd  ends.    We  shaU  with  plesfuresur- 
render  our  editorial  functions  to  the  person  who  connn- 
ces  us  that  this  is  not  as  good  an  account  of  the  plot  a« 
can  be  given.     Then,  as  to  the  dialogue ;— surdy  taert 
must  be  something  sparkling  there ;  when  did  a  "  Cam- 
paign in  Dublin'*  ever  take  place  without  aom^  ^ 
things  being  said  ?     Let  us  dip  for  a  moment  into  im 
«*  Davenels"  to  try.     The  heroine  and  her  dater  thus  ex- 
press themsdves  on  their  return  home  from  an  assem  r 
— "  '  O  dear !'  said  Henrietta,  yawning,  •  I  »»  «»• 
Harris  did  not  dt  up ;  but  I  think  she  may  get  up  n«^ 
to  disrobe  me.'—*  We  are  better  without  her,*  ^^  j"^* 
derica;  and  offering  her  assistance,  they  helped  escn 
to  undress,  and  retired  to  rest.**     Frederics  is  tne  ^ 
roine,  and  of  course,  as  this  extract  implies,  is  very 
bk.     She  is  Uvdy,  too,  and  indeed  almost  trop  P^r^ 
in  her  manners,  as  might  be  guessed  from  ^^'A^'l 
passage  :— "  Frederica  burst  out  laughing,  snd  saj^ 
protest  I  was  taken   in  at  first ;  I  reaUy  «>°''«"*^ 
had  not  where  to  Uy  her  head.'—'  She  is  very      ^ 
some,*  said  Henrietta,  '  with  her  etemd  ««»?  **"j J  ]^ 
am  sure  nothing  should  induce  me  evei*  to  tram  wi  ^  ^ 
again.*—'  If  one  seems  to  pity  her,*  said  J^f*^^^, 
will  bear  any  thing ;  indeed,  she  has  very  litUe  w^  ^^ 
more  than  any  of  ua,  and  I  was  longing  to  ^^       ^f 
kitchen,  though  they  were  filing.*    [From  •^"',   ^^ 
constitution,  we  presume^  in  the  heroine.]       -.jj^qvI 
hare  a  fin  hew^*  nld  Honriett»"-4»  »<>^  ^  *^ 
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poponl.]  This  «Mne  Henrietta  is  remarkably  clever; 
upon  one  occasion  she  made  the  following-  admirable  ob- 
serrstion : — **  Come,  you  shall  not  pretend  you  are  less 
happf  with  an  agreeable  young  man ;  I  feel  very  happy 
vboi  I  am  with  you  and  my  brother,  but  I  am  not  at  a 
]«Mlwir  to  be  agreeable  when  I  am  with  men  I  like.'* 
Ske  aid  this,  as  the  authoress  obligingly  informs  us, 
"  with  a  little  vanity  of  manner,  which  Fredcrica  thought 
became  her.  **  Frederica  is  occasionidly  seutimentid,  which 
we  think  a  great  charm  in  woman.  Happening  to  be  in 
the  country,  she  exclai^u^ — '*'  How  delightfully  that 
thrash  sings,  and  how  pleasant  the  smell  of  the  new- 
mown  hay  !* — '  Is  that  hay  ?*  said  Sir  Martyn,  [a  gen- 
tleman  who  was  unable  to  appreciate  this  fine  poetical 
bunt]  *I  thought  there  was  an  agreeable  smell!'*' 
Cooeerning  this  same  Sir  Martyn,  we  are  favoured  with 
the  lubjoioed  highly  interesting  anecdote : — *'  Sir  Martyn 
hid  intended  asking  Henrietta  Davenel  for  the  next 
quadrille;  but  Lady  Floranthe  chose  to  consider  him  as 
her  partner  still.  Though  standing  near  her,  he  forgot 
her  very  existence  for  some  minutes,  and  the  stopping  of 
the  music  reminding  him  that  it  was  time  to  secure  Hen^ 
netta,he  turned  briskly  round  in  order  to  find  her,  when 
Lidy  FWanthe,  taking  it  as  a  signal  for  going  to  their 
places,  pasted  her  ann  in  his,  and  most  undoubtedly  led, 
vhik  die  seemed  to  follow  him,  to  the  top  of  the  room." 
We  caa  conceive  few  situations  more  horrible ;  and  it  is 
erident  that  Lady  Floranthe  must  have  been  a  female 
MachisTcl.  One  other  little  passage,  and  we  have  done. 
It  is  Toy  impressive,  and  full  of  incident : — <*  Lady  Hor- 
tessia  suddenly  stepped  towards  the  door.  [The  atten- 
tioa  is  roused  by  the  word  "  Buddenhff**  for  when  one  does 
Uf  thing  suddenly,  you  may  always  be  sure  that  some- 
thiDf  is  to  follow.]  Mardyn,  who  went  last,  glanced  back 
at  Frederica.  [This  was  a  natural  action  on  the  part 
of  Mardyn,  for  he  was  in  love  with  Frederica.]  Lady 
Hortensis,  in  a  low  voice,  [there  is  something  awful  in  a 
hv  voice,]  asked  liim — to  dine  and  go  to  the  play  with 
them  that  evening,  adding,  [still  in  alow  voice,]  We  have 

If  DOT  readers  are  not  now  inspired  with  a  desire  to 
Rad  the  "  Davenels,**  we  shall  merely  add,  that  the  hero, 
Captain  \llliers,  made  it  a  rule  to  give  himself  consider- 
ate otri  at  every  party  he  went  to. 


S^uta  ex  Eutropii  HUtoria  Romana,  et  ComelU  NepO" 
^:  itemque  ex  JFabulu  Phaedri  JEaopiU,  cum  NotuUs 
Ajuf&camgj  et  VoctUfuhrio  Uberrimo ;  in  Gratiam 
Tjrroaws  Comseripta.  Edidit  Gulielmus  Lorrain, 
LL.D.  Editio  Tertia,  Ampliata.  Glasguae.  Vene- 
uu  apud  Robertson  et  Atkinson.     1829. 

^s  feel  happy  in  recommending  to  the  notice  of  teach- 
''■i  ud  others  who  are  interested  in  facilitating  the  pro- 
PBiB  of  a  classical  education,  this  elementary  work  as 
one  of  rery  considerable  merit.  The  selection  furnishes 
'  tP^  groundwork  for  the  Jjitin  tyro's  study  while  at 
*^^»  The  English  notes  are  Judicious  and  appropri- 
*^  and  in  the  vocabulary  the  quantity  is  carefully  mark- 
^  the  etymology  of  every  word  is  pointed  out,  and  syno- 
Bymoiu  words,  classical  allusions,  phraseology,  and  pro- 
f^  macs,  &c  are  also  fully  and  clearly  illustrated. 

MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 


I<>ME  BEMARKS  ON  THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  FINE 
ARTS  IN  SCOTLAND. 

By  the  Rev.  Dr  Morehead, 

^  VA9  present  at  the  dinner  given,  some  time  ago,  by 
^  MemlierB  of  the  Scottish  Academy,  and  could  not  but 
'^clkighly  gratified,  both  with  the  company,  and  the  oc- 
<*^  on  which  they  were  assembled.  AVe  dined  in  a 
1^  the  wills  of  which  were  thickly  ornamented  with 
^  psbtbp  exhibited  by  that  XjuUtuaon,  with  tha  ad- 


dition of  a  very  fine  old  picture  by  Reubens,  the  noble  pro- 
prietor of  which  had  kindly  given  the  Academy  the  use 
of  it  for  a  time.  The  glare  of  lamp-light  was  not,  in- 
deed, suited  to  set  off  the  pictures  to  advantage,  and  it 
was  rather  their  general  moral  effect  which  was  left  upon 
the  mind,  than  any  distinct  perception  of  their  individual 
merits.  It  was  a  delightful  patriotic  feeling  to  sit  en- 
circled by  so  many  specimens,  chiefly  of  Scottish  art ;  and 
the  few  noble  additions  from  England,  and  the  magnificent 
masterpiece  of  the  Flemish  School,  seemed  to  look  with, 
no  scorn,  but  with  a  very  benevolent  eye  of  encourage- 
ment, upon  the  efforts  of  our  Northern  Artists,  which 
are  the  fruit  of  but  a  few  years*  practice  and  experience. 

The  progress  has,  Inde^  been  wonderful ;  and  I  am 
not  sure  whether  the  genius  of  Scotland  has  not  evinced 
its  fertility  and  resources  quite  as  much  in  this  unac- 
customed department,  as  in  those  literary  walks  in  which 
it  has  been  so  long  distinguished.  Whatever  distinction, 
indeed,  a  nation  may  acquire  in  certain  displays  of  talent, 
till  the  fine  arts  are  obtaining  a  firm  root  in  its  soil,  it 
cannot  entirely  throw  off  the  reproach  of  barbarisnu 
Poetry  will  not  accomplish  that  advantage  for  it,  because 
the  greatest  poets  the  world  has  seen,  have  lived  in  ages 
very  remote  indeed  from  civilization.  There  may  be 
great  scholars,  too,  and  philosophers,  in  a  country  where 
there  is  but  little  general  cultivation ;  but  where  that  be- 
comes prevalent,  ambition  to  excel  in  the  fine  arts  grows 
likewise  into  a  prevailing  passion,  and  a  field  Is  opened  for 
the  genius  of  a  people,  which  may  hitherto  have  been 
quite  uuthought  of,  and  unexplored.  It  is  only,  how- 
ever, when  they  enter  upon  this  splendid  course,  that  one 
and  the  same  character  of  elevated  mental  exbtence  seems 
universally  to  encircle  them.  Hie  creations  of  art  are 
not  like  books,  which  speak  merely  to  the  mind,  and  do 
not  speak  alike  to  all ;  they  address  themselves  first  to  the 
senses,  and  gaining  an  inlet  by  those  entrances  which 
are  common  to  all  men,  they  triumphantly  advance  to  fill 
the  imagination  and  to  excite  the  feelings  of  nations.  No 
doubt,  the  eye  which  is  qualified  to  relish  the  beauties 
of  painting  or  sculpture,  is  not  the  inexperienced  eye  of 
the  inattentive  or  unrestrained  spectator — ^but  it  is  re- 
markable how  soon,  when  the  taste  for  these  divine  arts 
is  once  awakened,  a  very  keen  perception  of  their  excel- 
lences becomes  widely  diffused.  The  forms  of  a  higher 
and  superior  beauty  come  thus  to  be  familiar  to  the  pub- 
lic mind.  The  citizen  and  the  rustic  themselves  have 
their  minds  exalted  by  the  representation  of  the  sublime 
in  human  affections,  or  of  the  still  higher  attributes  of 
superior  beings — or  natural  beauties,  which  before  were 
undistinguished  by  them,  now  acquire  a  meaning  and  ex- 
pression unfelt  hitherto,  when  they  are  refiected  from  the 
living  canvass  or  marble. 

Sentiments  to  this  effect,  though  much  better  express- 
ed, were  brought  forward  in  the  eloquent  orations  with 
which  we  were  favoured,  on  the  occasion  to  which  I 
have  alluded.  The  excursive  genius  of  AVllson  had  a  fine 
theme  for  iu  delightful  wanderings  ;  whether  it  hovered 
over  the  cradle  of  the  arts  in  ancient  Greece,  or  followed 
them  iu  their  later  exhibitions  of  excellence, — or  at  last 
rested  with  love  and  hope  upon  their  rise  in  his  native 
land,  and  saw,  amid  the  mist  of  ito  mountains,  forms  of 
natural  scenery  for  the  painter, — or  the  no  less  dense  mist 
of  its  peat  fires,  countenances  and  limbs  for  the  statuary, 
to  which  Greece  or  Italy  themselves  could  scarcely  find 
rivals.  The  progress  of  architecture  among  us,  of  late 
years,  was  likewise  strikingly  adverted  to  by  him  and 
other  speakers ;  and  that  splendid  building,  the  New  High 
School,  met  with  universal  tributes  of  applause.  A  people 
who  are  surrounded  in  their  dally  walks  by  fine  archi- 
tectural displays,  must  derive  from  them  a  character  of 
elevation  and  refinement,  especially  where  they  are  ap- 
plied to  high  objects — for  the  academies  of  youth — ^for  the 
monuments  of  the  illustrious  departed  —  and  for  the 
temples  of  the  Deity.  These  objects  have  been,  tiU  of 
late^  proeecuted  in  thie  part  of  the  island  in  edifices  the 
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s&oet  mean  ftnd  unworthy  of  tlmn.  School-hooaM  f^ 
ftemblln^  inanuftkCtories ;  moninnents,  like  dorecots  or 
light-houses ;  churches,  no  better  than  ugly  barns — «ach 
has  been  the  chaincter  ik  architecture  In  Scotland ;  and  al- 
though many  men  of  learning  and  acoompUshment  liaY« 
both  taught  and  been  produced,  and  the  eminent  dead 
have  been  truly  reverenced,  and  the  Dehy  deroutly  wor^ 
shipped,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  architectural  barbarism. 
It  must  now  be  a  pleasing  spectacle  to  erery  lorer  of  his 
country,  and  of  its  Improrement,  to  see  the  inooogrulty 
betvreen  its  sterling  worth,  and  the  wretched  aspect  of  Its 
exterior,  In  so  ikir  a  way  of  being  abolished.  The  ftiry 
of  the  Scottish  Reformation  left  unfortunately  few  rem- 
nants of  those  sacred  edifices,  which,  amidst  all  its  cor- 
ruptions, were  among  the  redeeming  points  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  It  is,  however,  a  very  gratifying  circumstance,  | 
that  what  remains  is  now  carefully  preserved,  and,  if  pos-  | 
bible,  restored.  An  instance  is  within  my  own  observa- 
tion. The  singular  old  church  of  Corstorphine,  with  its 
abort  stubby  spire,  and  uncommonly  massive  ribbed  stone 
roof,  was  on  the  point  of  being  overthrown,  and  some 
strange  piece  of  modem  Gothic  erected  in  its  room,  when 
jkhe  taste  of  Mr  Bum  interposed,  and  he  has  been  en- 
abled, by  some  additions  quite  In  Iceeping  with  the  origi- 
nal building,  and  with  as  little  destruction  as  possible  of 
any  of  its  peculiar  features,  to  preserve,  and  render  service- 
able as  a  church,  this  venerable  monument  of  the  olden 
times. 

The  application  of  the  genius  of  the  architect  to  sacred 
purposes  is  the  highest  and  most  impressive  use  of  his 
art.  The  same  may  be  said  of  painting ;  and  I  hope  this 
application  of  that  admirable  art  will  not  be  overlooked 
by  our  Scottish  artists.  To  be  sure,  the  National  Church 
gives  no  encouragement  to  this  use  of  it.  And  it  is  a  very 
delicate  thing  to  interfere  with  the  tastes  and  peculiar  ha- 
bits of  churches,  in  any  of  their  defects  or  r^undancles. 
The  sacred  character  of  the  institution  itself  is  apt  to  be 
communicated  to  their  forms,  or  to  their  want  of  forms ; 
and  one  feels  it  to  be  something  like  sacrilege  to  noake  a 
change  in  the  slightest  particular  connected  with  them. 
I  do  not  feel  assured  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  would 
not  lose  more  than  it  would  gain  by  the  introduction  of 
the  organ  into  Its  music,  or  of  altar-pieces  Into  the  deco- 
ration of  its  sacred  buildings.  There  is  a  character  of  pe- 
culiar sanctity  in  the  present  simpllcity'of  its  services.  In 
like  manner,  the  very  same  additions  to  the  harmony  and  \ 
the  ornament  of  worship,  are  blended  with  the  most  holy  ; 
services  of  the  sister  Church,  and  are  in  unison  with  all 
the  sentiments  of  her  children.  There  are  improve- 
ments occasionally,  too,  suggested  in  her  forms,  which 
may  l>e  substantiiJly  right,  but  which  have  an  air  of  sa- 
crilege to  one  who  is  inured  to  them.  Repetitions  of  the 
same  prayer,  in  different  parts  of  the  same  service,  have 
been  oljectcd  to ;  yet  even  the  slight  change  of  an  omis- 
sion of  this  kind  would  be  felt  with  an  unpleasing  flutter 
of  the  pulse,  and  beating  of  the  heart,  throughout  the 
frame  of  English  piety,  and  be  predicted  as  an  overthrow 
of  the  Church,  almost  as  much  as  Catholic  Emancipation 
itself.  I  am  afraid,  then,  our  Scottish  artists  must  not 
look  to  the  churches  for  the  reception  of  sacred  pieces ;  but 
notwithstanding,  the  taste  of  the  people  may  encourage 
these  efforts  perhaps  the  more  that  they  are  of  the  cha- 
racter of  forbidden  fruit  in  the  interior  of  the  sanctuary. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  now  a  Presbyterian  family  who 
would  have  any  objection  to  an  organ  or  sacred  music  in 
their  drawing-room ;  nor  do  I  apprehend  that  they  would 
conceive  themselves  In  danger  of  foiling  into  the  sin  of 
idolatry,  although  a  Madonna  of  Raphael  himself  were 
to  look  down  upon  them  ft*om  Its  walls.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  are  not  insensible  to  the  inspiration  of  reli- 
gion, both  fi*om  sounds  and  expressive  forms,  and  would 
encourage,  I  doubt  not,  their  native  artists,  in  this  the 
noblest  and  most  important  branch  of  their  art. 

1  can  easily  conceive,  that  the  great  painters  of  Italy 
have  aided  the  idolatrous  tendencies  of  their  choreh,  be- 


cause they  have  given  to  mute  material  shape  and  colour. 
ing  the  wonderful  impress  of  divinity.  In  this  sstonbh. 
Ing  power,  painting,  indeed,  has  a  superiority  over  poetry. 
Our  divine  Milton,  for  instance,  is  not  peculisriy  hspp) 
in  his  delineation  oif  heavenly  bdngs,  especially  where  he 
soars  the  highest.  His  effects  are  usually  produced  more 
by  an  accumulation  of  impressions,  than  by  any  one  vlrld 
touch,  such  as  must  be  looked  to  for  the  eflects  of  the  peo< 
oil.  Hils  does  wottderfhlly  well  when  he  describes  be- 
ings distinguished  chiefly  by  power  and  fbroe  of  character, 
and  of  whom  we  require  to  have  no  very  distinct  Yitibit 
representation,  but  rather  have  a  deeper  conception  d 
them  when  they  are  surrounded  by  *'  dsrtmess  visible.* 
His  Satan,  and  all  his  conclave  of  fiends,  sre  the  most 
astonishing  oonoeptions,  perhaps,  that  poetry  ever  Ims- 
gined,  and  the  most  suooessfuUy  brought  out ;  yet  then 
is  not  one  of  them  of  whom  we  can  form  a  distinct  d^ 
lineation  to  our  minds — and  all  attempts  of  the  psintn 
to  pourtray  Milton's  devils  have  universally  failed,  and 
ended  in  the  hideous,  or  the  ludicrous.  His  sogek  an 
not  so  successful  representations,  because  we  sre  not  sa- 
tisfied with  an  indistinct  angel  as  we  are  with  an  indis- 
tinct devil.  The  glimpse  which  we  have  of  them  may 
be  as  short  as  you  will,  but  It  must  be  quite  definite  and 
precise.  An  angel  is  a  being,  no  doubt,  of  great  power, 
but  it  is  of  limited  and  regulated  power,  and  every  thin; 
about  them  must  be  orderly  and  within  rule.  Milton's 
finest  angel  Is  that  angelic  form  a^^mtd  by  Satan  to  de- 
ceive Uriel,  the  Regent  of  the  Sun  : 

"  In  his  face 

Youth  smiled  celestial,  and  to  every  limb 
Suitable  grace  diffused,  so  well  he  feigo*d ! 
Under  a  coronet  his  fiowing  hair 
In  curls  on  either  cheek  play*d  ;  wings  he  wofe 
Of  many  a  oolour'd  plume,  sprinkled  with  gold ; 
His  habit  fit  for  speed,  succinct,  and  held 
Before  his  decent  steps  a  silver  wand.'* 

This  might  be  painted ;  but,  in  genersl,  Milton  does  not 
possess  the  eye  of  a  painter.  In  this  respect  Dsnte  in- 
finitely exocb  him,  all  whose  representations  are  diidnct 
pictures ;  and  there  is  no  poet  who  has  given  images  of 
angels  with  such  nice  and  appropriate  touches.  I  sn 
somewhat  disposed  to  think  that  the  painters  of  Italy 
have  leamed  their  skill  in  the  delineation  of  sacred  figures 
from  this  their  oldest  and  greatest  poet,  who,  before  the 
art  of  painting  had  made  any  progress,  was  the  ftnt  of 
painters,  and  had  In  his  mind's  eye  visions  ss  distinct  as 
have  ever  been  thrown  upon  canrass.  Surely,  howeTer» 
It  must  have  an  impressive  religious  eflect,  and  may  al- 
most be  a  commentary  on  Sacred  Scripture,  to  hate  the 
personages  and  events  introduced  there  brought  befvre  the 
view  in  the  actual  vision  of  the  pencil. 


-"  where  God,  or  angel  guest, 


With  man,  as  with  his  friend,  fiamiliar  used 

To  sit  indulgent." 
Psinters  may  have  snoouragcd  idolatry,  but  they  hsve  al- 
ways supported  ths  highest  conceptions  of  the  TAniutj 
of  sacred  personages.  In  Him  who  is  most  eaaaaaiuj 
the  subject  of  their  delineation,  we  behold  the  God,  whe- 
ther he  is  in  the  manger  or  on  the  eross.  A  lowsr  ooo- 
ception  of  his  character  is  derived  from  ths  ^^^^^^ 
the  metaphysician— not  the  feelings  of  the  artist  1  ^^ 
never  was  any  heterodox  representation  upon  csnTSss. 

It  may  seem  extraordinary  to  speak  of  the  expression 
of  a  divhie  nature  in  mere  lineament  and  oolounnj- 
Yet  this  is  what  the  art  of  Painting  has  reached,'^ 
Poetry  has  completely  failed  in;  at  least  if  our  giw 
Milton  be  here  brought  into  contrast  with  a  painter, 
whose  name  Is  scarcely  of  a  lower  order  than  ^*  5*"^ 
Nearly  thirty  years  ago,  in  a  summer**  ramble,  ^jf^^ 
myself  accidentally  In  the  neighbourhood  of  a  mtgnln<*°| 
but  diiaM  chateau  In  Northamptonshire.  There  Wi«  ^ 
appearance  of  modem  improvement — fine  •'•***'!|^ 
long  straight  lines,  wlA  sewoely  a  tree  ow  the  ww" 
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fot,  by  $bf  dianee,  In  a  ftm  or  nutttnl  poaltioii,-— ftran-  '  what  had  been  expected,  that  the  nob  raised  a  general 

toiot,  with  their  artMofad  giNb  thrown  down  into  their  howl  of  indignation,  and  were  on  the  point  of  stoning 

Wa,  and  not  a  drop  of  water  playing !  It  was  Boughton  her  to  death,  when  she  was  with  some  difficulty  xeeeued 

««(he  seat  of  the  Mootague  family.    I  walked  through  the  from  their  hands  by  the  public  authorities.     In  this 

kun,  in  wfakh,  I  thinlc,  there  was  no  mortal  but  an  old  the  Old  Tolbooth  found  itself,  as  usual,  incapable  of 

ksosekeeper,  and  Ibund  little  to  attfuet  my  notice  as  I  talning  a  eulprit  of  condition.      Sentence  had  been  da- 

vsadsred  from  one  waste  room  to  another.    There  might  layed  by  the  Judges,  on  account  of  her  pregnancy.     The 

Is  ItaightB  in  armour,  as  old  as  the  Conquest,  frowning  midwife  employed  at  her  accouchement  (who,  by  the  by, 

from  the  walls,  reUered  by  shepherdesses  with  their  crooks  continued  to  practise  in  Edinburgh  so  lately  as  the  year 

asd  bunbs;  but  it  was  not  till  I  came  within  view  of  1805)  had  the  address  to  achieve  a  jiul-deUTery  also, 

tws  eartoens  of  Raphael,  that  I  felt  myssif  spellbound.  For  three  or  four  days  previous  to  that  concerted  for  the 

Us#  they  got  into  this  scene  of  deaolatlon,  where,  per-  escape,  she  pretended  to  be  affiicted  with  a  prodigious 


hspty  they  may  be  seen  once  In  half  a  century  by  some 
vtoteer  like  myadf,  I  know  not.  One  of  these,  even, 
hu  left  so  little  impression,  that  at  this  moment  I  am 
UMsrtBin  of  the  aalOect,  though  I  know  It  is  an  incident 


toothach ;  went  out  and  in  with  her  head  envdoped  in 
shawls  and  flannels;  and  groaned  as  if  she  had  been 
about  to  give  up  the  ghost.  At  length,  when  all  the  Ja- 
nitory  officials  were  become  so  haljituated  to  her  appear- 


in  the  Ula  of  St  Riul ;  but  whether  it  U  before  Felix,  ance,  as  not  to  heed  her  **  exits  and  her  entrances  "  very 
ST  at  Athena,  that  the  Apostle  is  represented  preaching,  '  much,  Katherine  Naime  one  evening  came  down  In  her 
I  cannot  now  remember.  But  the  other-^I  defy  any  '  steiMl,  with  her  head  wrapped  all  round  with  the  shawls, 
ana  to  see  it,  and  forget  one  line  or  touch  of  the  pencil  |  uttering  the  usual  groans,  and  holding  down  her  fhoe 
«f  ftn  efcr  after.  It  Is  the  astonishing  sul^fect  of  the 
vuiMi  of  £sekleL  There  is  the  living  chariot  of  the  pro- 
fhst: 

"  Wheel  within  wheel  undrawn-* 
Itaelf  instinct  with  spirit,  but  oonvoy*d 
By  four  cherubic  shapes.** 


upon  her  hands,  as  with  agony,  in  the  precise  way  custo- 
mary with  the  midwife.      The  inner  door-keeper,  not 
quite  unconscious,  it  is  supposed,  of  the  trick,  gave  her  a 
hearty  thump  upon  the  bock  as  she  passed  out,  calling  her 
at  the  same  time  a  howling  old  Jeaabel,  and  wishing  she 
would  never  come  back  to  annoy  his  ears,  and  those  of 
But  what  even  the  prophet  has  not  dared  to  picture,  has  '  ^^^  ***'*'  inmates,  in  such  an  Intolerable  way.     There 
Wen  conveyed  to  the  inspired  glance  of  the  painter.    Over  !  "*  ^'^  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  Katherine  Nairae 
lb*  chariot  there  reclines  a  horizontal  human  fijrure  at  fuU    •'^  ^r\ng  the  prison.     One  bears  that  she  immediate- 

ly  left  the  town  in  a  coach,  to  which  she  was  handed  by 


leofth — perfectly  composed — unmoving ;  but  the  expres- 
uoo  of  the  countenance  conveys  at  once  the  idea  of  irre- 
listible  power,  that  requires  no  effort  beyond  a  word  or 

▼oUtbn. 

But  this  reach  of  art  has  been  attained  once— I  do  not 
nppow  in  any  other  instance — and  it  is  too  high  to  be 
•uned  at  again.  I  may  say,  however,  from  my  recollec- 
tioo  of  this  picture,  that  contrary  to  the  sublime  effect 
pndaced  by  indistinct  images  of  power — if  the  attempt 
is  made  at  all  to  represent  the  highest  power — ^it  must  be 


a  friend  stationed  on  purpose.  The  coachman,  it  is  said, 
had  orders  from  her  relations,  in  the  event  of  a  pursuit, 
to  drive  into  the'  sea  and  drown  her — a  fhte  which,  how- 
ever dreadful,  was  considered  preferable  to  the  ignominy 
of  a  public  execution.  The  other  story  runs,  that  she 
went  up  the  Lawnmarket  to  the  Castlehill,  where  lived 
Mr  ,  a  respectable  advocate,  frmn  whom,  as  he 


her  cousin,  she  expected  to  receive  protection.   Being 

_^ ___  Ignorant  of  the  town,  she  mistook  the  proper  house,  and, 

quite  a  definite  deUnation.'    One  ^^pr'l^ion  n^y  be  iuf-  I  ^^*  ^^  certainly  remarkable,  applied  at  that  of  the 


flcient  to  do  the  feat ;  but  it  must  be  an  expression  caught 
It  once,  and  without  hesitation.  This  only  painting  can 
^  Tlie  sacred  writers  themselves,  who  use  words  for 
tlidr  instruments,  scarcely  aim  at  more  than  to  descrilM 
^  adjuncts  and  concomitants  of  Deity.  Take,  for  an 
rumple,  the  chapter  of  Ezekiel  in  wliich  this  vision  is 
recorded,  the  18th  Psalm,  and  other  sublime  passages  to 
tke  like  effect. 
From  the  admiration  bestowed  on  the  Judith  of  Etty, 


crown  agent,*  who  was  assuredly  the  last  man  in  the 
world  that  could  have  done  her  any  service.  As  good 
luck  would  have  it,  she  was  not  recognized  by  the  ser- 
vant, who  civilly  directed  her  to  her  cousin*s  house,  where 
it  is  said  she  remained  concealed  many  weeks.  In  addl- 
tion«to  these  reports,  we  naay  mention  that  we  have  seen 
an  attic  pointed  out  in  St  Mary's  Wynd,  as  the  place 
where  Katherine  Naime  found  concealment  between  the 
period  of  her  leaving  the  Jail  and  that  of  her  going  abroad. 


ttd  the  crowds  which  went  to  see  the  grand  picture  of    ^^  *""*""  "^*»  **  ^  ^^  reported,  was  virtuous  and 

Reubens,  aheady  mentioned,  it  may  be  imgured  that  the    *^««*t«-     »>»•  ^~  mBrried  to  a  French  gendeman,  was 

■MAoragement  for  Scriptural  subjects  will  increase  among 

«*i  to  as  to  lead  our  artiste  into  that  highest  walk  of  the 

*^ ;  and  I  hope,  in  another  yOar,  the  rooms  of  our  two 

^%  respectable  exhibitions  will  present  more  specimens 

of  that  kind. 


TBADITIONARV  KOTlCfiS  OF  THB  OLD  TOLBOOTH 
AND  ITS  TSNANTS.— CONCLUOKO. 

BiftkM  Author  ofthB  *'  HutorUa  of  t/u  Scottith 

JUbeBuma." 

The  cass  uf  Katherine  Naime,  In  1786,  excited,  In  no 
nub  degree,  the  attention  of  the  Scottish  publie.     This 


*<K  of  poisoning  her  husband,  and  having  an  intrigue 
with  his  brother,  who  was  her  aasodatc  in  the  murder. 
^  was  brotight  from  the  north  country  into  LeIth  har- 


the  mother  of  a  large  and  respectable  ikmily,  and  died  at 
a  good  old  age.  Meanwhile,  Patrick  Ogilvie,  her  asso- 
ciate in  the  dark  crime  which  threw  a  shade  over  her 
younger  years,  suffered  in  the  Graasmarket  This  gen- 
tleman, wh#had  been  a  lieutenant  in  the  ■  regiment, 
was  so  much  beloved  by  his  fellow-aoldiero,  who  hap- 
pened to  b*  stationed  at  that  time  in  Edinburgh  Castle, 
that  the  publfts  authorities  judged  it  necessary  to  shut 
them  up  in  that  fortress  till  the  exeoution  was  over,  lest 
they  might  have  attempted,  what  they  had  been  heard  to 
threaten,  a  rescue. 

The  Old  Tolbooth  was  the  aoene  of  the  suicide  of 
Mungo  Campbell,  while  under  sentence  of  death  for 
shooting  the  Earl  of  Eglintoune.     In  the  country  where 


^T  was  allied,  both  by  blood  and  marriage,  to  aome  .  »  „ 

^Wj  respectable  families.     Her  crime  was  the  double    this  memorable  event  took  place,  it  is  somewhat  remark- 


able that  the  fbte  of  the  murderer  was  more  generally  la- 
mented than  that  of  the  murdered  person.  Campbell, 
as  vre  have  heard,  though  what  was  called  '*  a  graoeleai 


^or  in  an  open  boat,  and,  as  fiune  had  preceded  her,  I  man,**  and  therefore  not  much  esteemed  by  the  Auld 
^wL^nnds  of  people  flocked  to  the  shore  to  see  her.  She  I  Light  people  who  there  abound,  was  rather  popular  in 
hn  been  described  to  us  as  standing  erect  in  the  boat,  his  profession  of  exciseman,  on  account  of  his  rough,  ho- 
^^'^  ^  >  riding-habit,  and  having  a  switch  In  her    nourmble  spirit,  and  his  lenity  in  thematter  of  smug^ng. 

Sl!*Lll^'*  ■'^v*?^*  ^*'*^-  Hw  whole  bear-  •  The  laige  white  hoi«a.a«»t  the  Cartls.  on  thiTnoitiirid^ 
^  betnyed  to  n«9h  terity,  or  was  M  differait  from   thei «¥«  w«w  ««•,  bbkw  «s  i-asu^  on  we  noim  we  oi 
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]Lord  Egllntoune,  on  the  contrary,  was  not  liked,  on  ac- 
count of  the  inooDTenience  which  he  occasioned  to  many 
of  his  tenants  by  newfangled  improTements,  and  hia  in- 
troducUon  into  the  country  of  a  generally  abhorred  article, 
denominated  rye-grass,  which,  for  some  reason  we  are 
not  farmer  enough  to  explain,  was  fully  as  unpopular  a 
measure  as  the  bringing  in  of  Prelacy  had  been  a  century 
before.  Lord  Eglintoune  was  in  the  habit  of  taking 
strange  crotchets  about  his  farms — crotchets  quite  at  Ta- 
riance  with  the  oid-establuhed  prejudices  of  his  tenantry. 
He  sometimes  tried  to  rouse  the  old  stupid  farmers  of 
Kyle  from  their  negligence  and  supineness,  by  removing 
them  to  other  farms,  or  causing  two  to  exchange  their 
possessions,  in  order,  as  he  jocularly  alleged,  to  prerent 
their  furniture  from  getting  mouldy,  by  long  standing  in 
particular  damp  comers.  Though  his  lordship's  projects 
were  all  undertaken  in  the  spirit  of  improvement,  and 
though  these  emigrations  were  doubtless  salutary  in  a 
place  where  the  people  were  then  inTidved  in  much  sloth 
and  nastineas,  still  they  were  premature,  and  carried  on 
with  rather  a  harsh  spirit,  lliey  therefore  excited  feel- 
ings in  the  country  people  not  at  all  favourable  to  his 
character.  These,  Joined  to  the  natural  eagerness  of  the 
common  people  to  exult  over  the  fall  of  tyranny,  and  the 
puritanical  spirit  of  the  district,  which  disposed  them  to 
regard  his  lordship's  peccadilloes  as  downright  libertinism, 
altogether  conspired  against  him,  and  tended  to  throw 
the  glory  and  the  pity  of  the  occasion  upon  his  lordship's 
slayer.  Even  Mungo's  poaching  was  excused,  as  a  more 
amiable  failing  than  the  excessive  love  of  preserving 
game^  which  had  always  been  the  unpopular  mania  of 
the  Eglintoune  family.  Mungo  Campbell  was  a  man 
respectably  connected,  the  son  of  a  provost  of  Ayr,  had 
been  a  dragoon  in  his  youth,  was  eccentric  in  his  manners, 
a  bachelor,  and  was  considered,  at  Newmills,  where  he 
resided,  as  an  austere  and  unsocial,  but  honourable,  and 
not  immoral  man.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  rose 
on  his  elbows  and  fired  at  his  lordship,  who  had  addi- 
tionally provoked  him  by  bursting  into  a  laugh  at  his 
awkward  falL  The  Old  Tolbooth  was  supposed  by 
many,  at  the  time,  to  have  had  her  usual  failing  in 
Mungo's  case.  The  ArgyU  interest  was  said  to  have 
been  employed  in  his  favour,  and  the  body,  which  was 
found  suspended  over  the  door,  instead  of  being  his,  was 
thought  to  be  that  of  a  dead  soldier  from  the  castle  sub- 
stituted in  his  place.  His  relations,  however,  who  are 
very  respectable  people  in  Ayrshire,  all  acknowledge  that 
he  died  by  his  own  hand ;  and  this  was  the  general  Idea 
of  the  mob  of  Edinburgh,  who,  getting  the  body  into 
their  hands,  trailed  it  down  the  street  to  the  King's 
P^k,  and,  inspired  by  different  sentiments  from  those  of 
the  Ayrshire  people,  were  not  satisfied  till  they  got  it  up 
to  the  top  of  Salisbury  Crags,  from  which  they  precipi-- 
tated  it  down  the  Cat  NidL  Aged  people  in  Ayrshire 
atill  remember  the  unwonted  brilliancy  of  the  aurora 
borealis  on  the  midnight  of  Lord  Eglintoune's  death. 
.  Strange  and  awful  whispers  then  went  through  the  coun- 
try, in  correspondence,  as  it  were,  with  the«streamers  in 
the  sky,  which  were  considered  by  the  auperstitious  as 
expressions  on  the  face  of  heaven  of  satbfied  wrath  in  the 
event. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  criminals  ever  confined  in 
the  Old  Tolbooth  was  the  celebrated  WUliam  Brodie. 
As  may  be  generally  known,  this  was  a  man  of  respect- 
able connexions,  and  who  had  moved  in  good  society  all 
his  life,  unsuspected  of  any  criminal  pursuits.  It  is  said 
that  a  habit  of  frequenting  cock-pits  was  the  first  symp- 
tom he  exhibited  of  a  defalcation  from  virtue.  His  in- 
genuity  as  a  Joiner  gave  him  a  fatal  facility  in  the  bur- 
glarious pursuits  to  which  be  afterwards  addicted  himself. 
It  was  then  customary  for  the  shopkeepers  of  Edinburgh 
to  hang  their  keys  upon  a  nail  at  the  back  of  their  doors, 
or  at  least  to  take  no  pains  in  concealing  them  during  the 
day.  Brodie  used  to  take  impressions  of  them  in  putty 
-w  clay,  a  piece  of  which  he  could  carry  in  ihe  palm  of 


his  hand.     He  kept  a  blacksmith  in  his  pay,  of  the  name 
of  Smith,  who  forged  exact  copies  of  the  k^s  he  wanted, 
and  with  these  it  was  his  custom  to  open  the  shops  of 
his  fellow-tradesmen  during  the  night.     He  thus  found 
opportunities  of  securely  stealing  whatsoever  he  wisJicd  to 
possess.     He  carried  on  his  malpractices  for  many  yean. 
Upon  one  shop  in  particular  he  made  many  severe  exac- 
tions.    Tliis  was  the  shop  of  a  company  of  Jewellen,  ia 
the  North  Bridge  Street,  namely,  that  at  the  soutb-esit 
comer,  where  it  Joins  the  High  Street.     The  unfortu- 
nate tradesmen  from  time  to  time  missed  many  articles, 
and  paid  off  one  or  two  faithful  shopmen,  under  the  im- 
pression of  their  being  guilty  of  the  theft.     They  were 
at  length  ruined.     Brodie  remained  unauspected,  till  ha- 
ving committed  a  daring  robbery  upon  the  Excise-office 
in  Cheasel's  Court,  Canongate,  some  circumstances  trsiu- 
plred,  which  induced  him  to  disappear  from  Edinborgh. 
Suspicion  then  becoming  strong,  he  was  pursued  to  Hol- 
land, and  taken  at  Amsterdam,  standing  upright  in  s 
press  or  cupboard.     At  his  trial,   Henry  Enklne,  hi« 
counsel,  spoke  very  eloquently  in  his  behalf,  represeotinf 
in  particular,  to  the  Jury,  how  strange  and  improbable  a 
circumstance  it  was,  that  a  man  whom  they  had  them- 
selves known  from  infancy  as  a  person  of  good  repute, 
should  have  been  guilty  of  such  practices  as  those  with 
which  he  was  charged.     He  was,  however,  found  guilty, 
and  sentenced  to  death,  along  with  his  accomplice  Smith. 
At  the  trial  he  had  appeared  in  a  fine  full-dress  suit  of 
black  clothes,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  of  sUlc,  and 
his  deportment  throughout  the  whole  affair  wss  com- 
pletely that  of  a  gentleman.     He  continued  during  the 
period  which  intervened  between  his  sentence  and  execu- 
tion, to  dress  himself  well  and  to  keep  up  his  spirits.    A 
gentleman  of  our  acquaintance,  calling  upon  him  in  the 
condenmed  room,  was  astonished  to  find  him  singing  the 
song  from  the  Beggar's  Opera,  '*  'Tis  woman  seduces  all 
mankind."     Having  contrived  to  cut  out  the  figure  of  a 
draught-board  on  the  stone  floor   of  his  dungeon,  he 
amused  himself  by  playing  with  any  one  who  would  join 
him,  and,  in  default  of  such,  with  his  right  band  against 
his  left.     This  diagram  remained  in  the  reom  where  it 
was  so  strangely  out  of  place,  till  the  destruction  of  the 
Jail.     His  dress  and  deportment  at   the  gaDowt  were 
equally  gay  with  those  which  he  assumed  at  his  trial. 
As  the  Earl  of  Morton  was  the  first  man  executed  by 
the  Maiden,  so  was  Brodie  the  first  who  proved  the  ex- 
cellence of  an  improvement  he  had  formerly  made  on  the 
apparatus  of  the  gibbet.     This  was  the  substitution  of 
what  is  called  the  drop,  for  the  ancient  practice  of  the 
double  ladder.     He  inspected  the  thing  with  a  profo- 
>sional  air,  and  seemed  to  view  the  result  of  hia  ingenuity 
with  a  smile  of  satisfaction.     When  placed  on  that  w- 
rible  and  insecure  pedestal,  and  while  the  rope  was  ad- 
justed round  bis  neck  by  the  executioner,  his  courage  did 
not  forsake  him.     On  the  contrary,  even  there,  he  ex- 
hibited a  sort  of  Joyful  levity,  which,  though  not  exactly 
composure,  seemed  to  the  specUtors  as  more  indicative  o 
indifference ;  he  shuflied  about,  looked  gaily  around,  and 
finally  went  out  of  the  worid  with  hi»  hand  stuclc  care- 
lessly  into  the  open  front  of  his  vest. 

The  Tolbooth,  in  its  old  days,  as  its  infirmiUes  Incrttr 
sed,  showed  itself  now  and  then  incapable  of  reUiniDg 
prisoners  of  very  ordinary  rank.     Within  the  »«»^**T 
of  many  people  yet  alive,  a  youth  named  Beid,  "** 
of  an  innkeeper  in  the  Graasmarket,  while  under  aen^^ 
of  death  for  some  felonious  act,  had  the  address  to  max 
his  escape.     Every  means  was  resorted  to  for  "^^^''Jj 
him,  by  search  throughout  the  town,  vigilance  at  au 
ports,  and  the  offer  of  a  reward  for  hUi  •PP;?*"'"j,^ 
Yet  he  contrived  fialrly  to  cheat  the  gallows.     The  wn^ 
story  of  his  escape  is  exceedingly  curious.     He  ^^^ 
fuge  in  the  great  cylindrical  mausoleum  of  Sir  oewg 
Mackenzie,  in  the  Greyfriars'  churcb)'ard  o^  *^  J^bi 
This  place,  beaides  iu  discomfort,  waa  '"PP^^^Lart 
haunted  by  the  ghoat  of  the  penecutor-^  drcaotfw^ 
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of  whkh  Reid,  an  Edinburgh  boy,  most  have  been  well 
aware.  But  he  braved  all  theae  horrors  for  the  sake  of 
his  life.  He  had  been  brought  up  in  the  Hospital  of 
George  Heriot,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
diarehyardy  and  had  many  boyish  acquaintances  stUl  re- 
nding in  that  munificent  establishment.  Some  of  theae 
ke  eoDtrived  to  inform  of  his  situation,  enjoining  them 
to  be  secret,  and  beseeching  them  to  assist  him  in  his  di»- 
tren.  The  Herioters  of  those  days  had  a  very  clannish 
tpxit — insomneh,  that  to  have  neglected  the  interests  or 
afecy  of  any  Individual  of  the  community,  however  un- 
wsrtfay  he  might  be  of  their  friendship,  would  have  been 
looked  upon  by  them  aa  a  sin  of  the  deepest  dye.  Reid's 
eoofidents,  therefore,  considered  themselves  bound  to  assist 
liim  by  all  means  in  their  power  against  that  general  foe 
— Ilie  public  They  kept  his  secret  most  faithfiilly,  spared 
from  their  own  meals  as  much  food  aa  supported  him, 
tad  na  tiie  risk  of  severe  punishment,  as  well  as  of  see- 
ing ghosts,  by  viaiting  him  every  night  in  his  horrible 
■bode.  Tliey  were  his  only  confidents — his  very  parents, 
who  lived  not  for  off,  being  Ignorant  of  the  place  of  his 
eoncealment.  About  six  weeks  after  his  escape  from 
Jul,  when  the  hue  and  cry  had  in  a  great  measure  sub- 
■ided,  he  ventured  to  leave  the  tomb,  and  it  was  after- 
wards Imown  that  he  escaped  abroad. 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  Old  Tolbooth  contains 
little  that  is  very  remarkikble.  It  has  passed  away,  with 
aiany  other  venerable  relics  of  the  olden  time,  and  we 
now  look  in  vain  for  the  many  antique  associations  which 
crowded  round  the  spot  it  once  occupied. 


LBTTfiRS  PROM  TUB  WEST. 

Ko.  III. 

vofna  OP  A  TOUB. 

Lm  every  body  else,  I  never  set  out  on  an  excursion, 
bat  I  resolved  to  write  down  the  observations  which  oc- 
cured  to  me^  when  what  was  either  new  or  strlldng  in 
dttracter  or  scenery  presented  itself.  Like  every  body 
die,  I  never  fully  fulfilled  these  laudable  intentions.  I 
Ittve  heude  me  as  many  half-filled  and  wholly  soiled  me- 
KMrandom-booka,  aa  I  have  taken  journeys  in  my  life- 
tune.  Tlie  first  page  is  always  very  completely  crammed, 
•od  carefully  written*  It  comprises  the  date  and  hour 
^  mj  departure,  and  a  resolution  to  employ  all  its  sue- 
onsors  to  equal  advantage.  The  second  is  more  sparse, 
nd  only  one>half  of  the  third  is  obscured  with  pencilling. 
Keiiher  ttie  fourth  nor  fifth  usually  have  a  word  upon 
tiioa,  bat  about  the  tenth  I  scribble  some  verses,  resol- 
ing to  fill  up  the  preceding  blanks  with  sober  prose  de- 
^  *i  the  very  firtt  leisure  moment — a  period  of  time 
which,  rapidly  as  time  proceeds,  has  never  yet  arrived. 
I  hats  just  1>een  looking  over  the  dujecta  membra  of  my 
latest  journal,  and  they  are  at  your  service. 

July  — ,  1829. — A  good  horse  beneath  me,  a  doak 
bo^ed  before,  and  a  valiae  behind,— «  pleasant  companion 
^  my  side,  and  ominous  appearances  of  rain  above  me — 
^  I  set  In  an  hour  I  am  very  comfortably  wet  through. 
^y  route  lies  through  Dumbarton.  From  the  inn  at 
Bowling  tothat  at  Dumbarton  is  the  longest  space,  called 
two  miles,  on  this  side  of  the  Equator.  Literature  is  at 
^^<^'s  door  in  Dumbarton.  The  public  library  is 
^■"K^y-jowl  with  the  churchyard.  The  bridge  is  a  fine 
cttmple  of  building  in  tlie  style  of  the  first  letter  of  the 
alphabet  The  nephew  of  the  King  of  France,  who  cross- 
ed it  the  other  day,  thought  of  the  fomoua  exploit  of  his 
•""••■tor,  who  was  known  to 

"  March  up  a  hill — and  then  march  down  agidn.** 

Found  a  tollman  whose  faith  was  great ;  for,  foiling  his 
*"V9fT  currency,  lie  had  not  brass  to  ask  credit  for  the 
^"'^iMA— but  gave  it !  Smollett  is  a  name  delighted  in 
*^07where  but  at  Renton.  The  pillar  that  was  reared 
to  hia  Qemory,  is  no  longer  a  monument  to  him — ^but  of 
hii  dsN^adaiiti,     Their  taate  for  ruina  surpasses  Lord 


Elgin's.  But  they  are  not  friends  to  Letters,  Cham- 
pollion,  or  Dr  Browne,  must  visit  and  decipher  the  in- 
scription. The  air  of  Bonhill  is  injurious  to  marble 
everywhere,  but  in  the  hearts  of  landholders.  However, 
a  monument,  which,  like  the  present  county  member, 
stands  up,  but  says  nothing,  is,  like  him,  likely  soon  to 
be  shelved.  It  will  make  capital  gate-posts.  Rain  again. 
At  Bellevue  no  prospect.  At  Belleretiro  no  shelter. 
Luss  in  the  dark,  but  lightened  by  a  kind  welcome. 
Memorandum— Marry  and  get  children,  and  send  them 
hither  to  dimb  the  braes,  and  get  the  first  branches  of 
education  and  mountidn  ash.  Luss  water  is  perilously 
strong.  Headach.  Inveruglas— «  pattern  glen.  The 
roads  here  become  less  ambitious,  and  more  convenient. 
Surveyors  have  discovered  that  hills,  like  fot  landladies, 
are  *'  as  broad  as  they  are  long.**  The  name  of  the 
pint  of  Firidn  might  suggest  ideas  of  herring-barrels  to  a 
Scotch  Cockney.  The  rood  goes  round  it  like  a  hoop  ;^ 
we  went  with  a  halloo  !  Stockgown — a  spot  for  a  poet ! 
May  its  possessor  live  as  long  as  he  likes,  and  leave  it  to 
me  afterwards  !  Many  a  sheep's  eye  I've  thrown  at  it— . 
coincident  taste  with  the  Dean  of  Faculty,  who  longs  for 
it  too.  Pleasing,  but  provoking.  Fifty  to  one  on  him 
againit  me !     Meanwhile,  let  me  express  myself  thus : 

SONNET. 

'Tis  ever  thus ! — Let  me  but  dream  a  hope^ 

And  sleep  files  frighten'd  ere  the  glimpse  of  day  ; 

Whate'er  I  dare  to  wish  for  fades  away 
Like  snow-flakes  on  the  mountain's  lofty  slope. 
But  tinged,  while  melting,  with  a  roseate  ray. 
As  is  the  cloudlet  sunn'd  into  decay ; 
Or  but  survives  the  rapture  of  its  birth. 

To  live  an  alien — gladdening  not  its  home  ! 
Tliere  is  a  sunny  spot  upon  the  earth. 

Where  I  had  hoped  in  manhood's  prime  to  oome, 
And  lay  my  brow  upon  the  lap  of  Peace— 

'Twill  be  another's,  ere  that  noontide  hour  ! 
But  let  all  sorrow  for  his  fortune  cease — 

*Tis  pride  to  love  like  Aiji»— lord  of  his  soul's  high 
power ! 

Tarbet — English  grooms  unrivalled  in  rubbing  down 
and  swearing  up.  Work  as  fost  as  they  talk  though, 
and  astonish  honest  Donald,  by  taking  as  much  care  of  a 
horse  as  a  baby,  uid  washing  it  more  than  ever  was  done 
to  **  wee  Duncay."  Off  Arrochar — Its  inn  now  a  re- 
sidence for  an  English  party,  who  have  made  it  their 
home.  Glencroe — "  R«t  and  be  thankful"  removed 
from  its  site.  There  we  can  neither  rest  nor  be  thank- 
ful now.  A  shoe  and  two  hours  lost.  Highland  road- 
menders  exhibit  the  march  of  mind  In  the  waggon  they 
now  pig  snugly  in,  in  place  of  sleeping  on  the  heather. 
Sixteen  go  Into  very  small  space.  Caimdow — Drunk- 
en blacksmith,  choleric  little  landlord,  with  glimpses  of 
pretty  nieces  through  a  window,  and  of  a  dinner  two  hours 
off.  Job.  Farther  draughts  on  patience  dishonoured. 
"  No  effects"  in  the  stomach.  Short  landlord  and  long 
complaints.  Good  dinner  after  all. — Enter  Inverary 
like  Sterne's  Slawkenber|^us,  with  aims  akimbo,  and  noses 
lengthened  out  by  our  cigars.  The  natives  deem  the 
fiery  points,  as  seen  through  the  gloom,  ominous  of  an 
additional  consumpt  of  herrings  next  morning.  Second 
sight  right  for  once.  Walker's  inn  worthy  of  all  com- 
mendation ;  the  plenty  of  the  Highlands,  with  the  com- 
forts of  a  city.  Dalmally. — A  strive  between  the  rain 
and  our  horses  which  should  pelt  fostest.  Every  body  at 
church — even  the  ostler. —  The  houses  left  behind, 
though ;  and,  as  Fhilpotts  once  said  at  Durham,  '*  Not 
a  stall  to  be  had." — **'  Every  man  his  own  groom.**  A 
torrent  of  eloquence  and  rain.  Highlanders*  hearts 
more  easily  penetrated  than  their  plaids.  Service  over, 
but  spiritual  consolation  still  in  great  request.  The  din- 
ner such  only  as  Dalmally  could  furnish.  Salmon  firm 
as  a  rocic,  and  flaky  as  snow ;  and  mutton  melting  in  the 
mouthi  Ukfr^-Heaven  knows  what !    Tacksman  of  the 
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Hthery — ^intelligent  and  polite.  New  act  beneficial.  If 
»  Jubilee  of  two  yean  were  giren  to  the  fish,  they  would 
be  a*  plenty  as  ever  in  Scotland.  Ride  to  DunaW — finest 
In  the  world — site  of  the  "  Highland  Wldow^s**  cottage. 
Blessings  of  the  new  act  for  churches.  Good  taste  of 
their  designs.  Manses  exceUent.  Sleep  in  one.  Silent 
thanks  to  the  absent  and  excellent  owner.  Connel  Ferry 
— ScyUa  and  Charybdis,  and  Corrievreckan. — Berigo- 
ninm.     Get  poeticaL 

soNKXT  wxnrtK  OK  BXaiOOKXUIC 

ThUis,  then,  is  Berigonium  where  I  stand, 
A  mass  of  rock,  with  turf  half  oover*d  o*er. 
And  brow  that  is  with  many  tempests  hoar — 

IVhile  kindred  hills  look  down  from  either  strand* 

That  it  is  beautiful,  I  need  no  more 

Than  but  to  turn  and  gase  on  every  hand. 

Or  look  upon  the  blue  sea  8tretch*d  before. 
Girdling  with  love  and  lustre  round  the  land  ! 

Of  what  it  was.  Tradition's  lofty  dreams, 
Shaping  the  clouds  of  far  past  Time  to  form» 
Would  picture  here  a  citadel  of  storm. 

And  halls  of  high  debate  on  lofty  themes. 

My  faith*s,  perchance,  as  baseless,  but  more  rare-* 

I  see  thee  as  thou  art — for  ever  bright  and  fair  ! 

Lochnell — latety  made  a  ten  hours*  ride  from  Edin- 
burgh— bet  gained  and  leather  lost.  Spa  at  Durar — the 
whisky  preferable.  Highland  baronet  resorting  to  it  for 
a  sea-bathing  place — ^five  miles  inland.  French  wander- 
ers in  these  wUds — a  tune  on  the  hurdy-gurdy.  Mal- 
brook  in  Appin  ! — Portnacroish — terrible  breakfast — Ap- 
pin  House — the  bird  that  drew  me  thither  flown ! — 
Ballachulish. — Good  fortune,  kind  friends — distinguished 
guests — ^venerable  prelate — scientific  field  officer — and 
mysetf  in  a  short  coat !  Thank  Heaven,  however,  here  a 
man's  fitness  for  society  was  not  measured  any  longer  by 
the  length  of  his  tail !  Loch  Leven — Steam-boats  pene- 
trating now  to  the  remotest  wilds,  wherever  water  can 
carry  them,  or  lowland  comforts  have  penetrated.  Why 
is  there  not  one  on  Lochawe?  Gigantic  or  Cyclopean 
slate  quarries,  where  the  earth  turns  itself  outside  in. 
**  Glencoe  Inn  !** — Time  bath  wrought  strange  altera^ 
tlons.  But  even  yet,  to  enquire  after  the  site  of  the 
massacre,  makes  the  lonely  dweller  in  the  glen  walk  more 
erect  in  the  consciousness  of  having  inherited  a  wrong, 
and  that  is  about  the  same  as  being  heir  to  an  honour. 
The  road  up  the  valley — disappointed  till  near  the  summit 
of  the  ascent.  There,  It  is  all  that  imagination  could  pio- 
ture,  or  Martin  copy.  King's  House — ^not  a  Uush  on 
the  sky,  but  enough  on  the  landlord's  face — Bardolph 
mitdono--^e  day  grew  sunny  in  the  light  of  his  counte- 
nance. Inveruran  —  a  forest  without  trees «— or  trees 
like  Witherington  "  in  doleful  dumps"— fighting  with 
time  '<  upon  their  stumps.**  Tyndrum — ^before  which, 
fifty  WBterfidls,  that  would  any  one  of  them  make  the 
Vauxhall  men's  fortune — a  good  inn,  and  surpassing 
mutton  chops  lack  of  employment  was  supplied  by  what 
thus 


WXITTSN  OW  A  WIKDOW-SBUTTKX  AT  TBI  IKH  OF  TTVJiWJU, 

While  idle  scribblers  ^ve  to  crystal  fame 
The  scratchy  letters  of  their  mistress*  name, 
I  only  venture  thus  a  verse  to  scrawl, 
Which  the  next  hand  may  wipe  from  off  the  wall : 
^Twill  be  of  one  whose  cherish'd  name  shall  ne'er 
Bless  with  its  melody  the  vulgar  ear ; 
Kor,  *twixt  the  light  and  gasers  at  the  rain, 
Shine  out,  the  wonder  of  a  six-inch  pane  ; 
But  on  my  heart  of  hearts  'tis  'graven  deep, 
Till  death  all  record  from  that  tablet  sweep- 
Yea,  when  that  trembler  throbs  no  more  with  car^, 
That  name  shall  still  be  found  engraven  there : 
As  shatter'd  marbles  in  the  Libyan  waste, 
Show  stiU  the  letters  learning  there  had  placed ; 
But  trust  me,  love,  the  homage  due  to  you. 
Shall  not,  like  theae  on  glassy  be  so  aeen  through. 


Route  by  Glenfalloch  to  Tarbet. — Ride  down  the  Care 
Loch,  an  epitome  of  Highland  scenery.  Helensburgh — 
Check  shirts  ominous  of  a  regatta — ^Ukdy  to  be  eome 
sailing  matdtea  of  more  kinds  than  one ;  and  probsUy  a 
row  or  two — Gigs  and  giggling — ^picked  up  some  know- 
ledge of  signals — and  the  following  staves : 

THK  TACHTMAM's  CHANT. 

The  echo  of  the  signal  gun  is  booming  o*«r  the  brine^ 
Our  barks  are  riding  fast,  yet  firee,  all  ready  in  their  line ; 
Up  with  the  anchors,  boys,  and  spread  the  GanvasB  to  tike 

spray, 
*Twi]l  have  a  wetting  yet,  I  guess,  ere  we  are  half  our 

way. 

The  red  cross  of  our  native  land  is  fiying  at  the  main, 
And  its  music  sends  across  the  wave  a  fond  and  &rewdl 

strain : 
Ha  !  now  she  scuds  before  the  breexe !  with  every  bound 

she  gives 
Eaoh  gallant  heart  nunre  quickly  heaves^  each  man  men 

keenly  lives. 

Away !  away !  no  reefing  here ;  well  take  all  winds  that 

blow. 
Unless  they  split  to  ribbons  up  our  wings,  as  on  we  go ; 
And  if  they  do,  why  then  well  scud,  as  we  hare  done 

before. 
With  stout  hearts  in  our  chequer*d  guise,  and  stout  bands 

at  the  oar. 

There's  gaUant  seamen  in  our  wake,  but  fortune  leads  as 

on— 
Huirah  !  the  signal  flag  is  pasa*d,  and  hark !  the  victor's 

gun; 
To  land !   though  there  more  perils  wait  from  yonder 

lovely  throng, 

Than  e'er  was  known  upon  the  deep,  in  story  or  in  soof  . 

The  inn  at  Helensburgh  is  excellent— the  eaUbles  and 

drinkables  worthy  of  Meg  Dods,  whose  mantle  Mrs  Bdl 

has  certainly  caught,  and  made  the  Baths  equal  to  tlie 

Cleikum.     Dunoon The  old  castle  guarding  the  n«w, 

like  a  veteran  warding  the  sleep  of  beauty— the  seat  of 
rude  kings  and  domineering  prelates  now  the  retreat  of  a 
personification  of  the  power  that  has  supplanted  the  sway 
of  both  these  elements  of  might — commercial  wealth  and 
intelligence. — Apropos  of  prelates : 
iNscaimoK  roa  thk  caxak  on  thz  aisBor's  skat,  dukoov* 
Read,  while  you  rest,  ye  who  have  hither  dimb'd, 
Obeying  thus  the  Impulse  all  have  fUt— 
The  universal  passion  of  the  hiUa.— 
To  stand  with  but  the  arch  of  heaven  above. 
And,  as  If  midway  to*t,  look  down  on  earth !-« 
This  lofty  plaoe  of  rest  is  strangely  named 
The  Bishop's  Seat ;  Oh !  how  unlike  the  staU 
Where  full-fed  prelacy  may  slumber  soft ! 
Yet  hath  it  been  so  oaU'd  beeanae  tU  beautifult 
And  fretted  o'er  with  Nature's  cunning  carving . 
Rdund  it  the  turf  is  softer  than  the  ssat 
Souls  have  been  lost  to  place  the  body  on ; 
And  then,  'tis  lofty  as  ambition's  wish. 
And  looks  upon  a  little  world  below. 
Sleeping  in  sunshine,  while  the  lonely  wind 
Fkvts  round  its  cold  domain  In  suUen  pride ; 
And  higher  yet  before  It  mountains  elfaulH 
Whose  summiu  look  more  beautiful  than  this, 
As  doth  the  Arch-EpiscopBllan  crown 
To  him  whose  mitre  hath  a  meaner  peak  !— 
Yet  once  again  'tis  strangely  term'd,  for  here 
No  bulky  priest  hath  ever  sat  him  down* 
Yet,  were  mine  office  to  exhort  mankind, 
Oh  !  what  inspired  homilies  might  I 
Speak  with  the  trumpet-tongue  of  highest  atonc^ 
Gathering,  in  gUdneas,  from  the  hills  armmd, 
The  loftiest  earthly  aids  to  loftier  fhoitf^  • 
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As  ^i«,  I  IcftTe,  M  thna  upon  tbe  eaim 

I  place  the  tribute  ttone,  that  serres  to  mark  it 

Amid  the  wilderness  of  many  a  peak, 

My  humble  record,  and  descend  agaiiw— 

As,  reader,  so  mui»t  thou — to  yonder  vale. 

And  firom  the  soaring  thoughts  and  sounds  of  iongf 

To  the  flat  way  that  leads  us  on  through  Ufa. 

Soon  after  coming  down  from  tlib  hill,  went  np  to 
dsi^ow. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


THE  NIGHTMARE. 
B9  WUBamDaiAsf. 

I  cow  in  the  gleams,  from  the  land  of  dreams, 

Wn^p'd  round  in  the  midnight's  pall ; 
Te  may  hear  my  moan,  in  the  night-wind*s  groan. 

When  tbe  tapestry  flaps  on  the  wall  ;— 
I  come  from  my  rest  in  the  deatlM>wrB  nest, 

Wkore  ahe  screams  in  fear  and  pain ; 
And  my  wings  gleam  bright  in  tlks  wild  moonlight, 

As  it  whirls  round  the  madman's  brain ; 
And  down  sweeps  my  car,  like  a  falling  star, 

Wlien  the  winds  have  husVd  their  breath ; 
"When  ye  fed  in  the  air,  from  the  cold  sepulchre 

Tha  faint  damp  smell  of  death. 

My  Tigil  I  keep,  by  the  murderer's  sleeps 

When  dreams  round  his  senses  spin ; 
And  I  ride  on  his  breast,  and  trouble  \Am  rest. 

In  tbe  shape  of  his  deadliest  sin  ; 
And  hollow  and  low  is  his  moan  of  woe 

In  the  depth  of  his  strangling  pain. 
And  his  cold  black  eye  rolls  in  agony. 

And  fointly  rattles  his  chain. 
Tbe  sweat-dropa  fall  on  the  dark  prison  willj  ■  i 

He  wakes  with  a  dsep-drawn  sigh  ^-*- 
He  bears  my  tread,  as  I  pass  from  his  bed. 

And  he  calls  on  the  saints  on  high. 

I  fly  to  the  bed  where  the  weary  liead 

Of  the  poet  Its  rest  must  seelc, 
.And  with  false  dreams  of  fame  I  kindle  the  flama 

Of  joy  on  his  pallid  cheek. 
No  thought  does  he  take  of  the  world  awake^ 

And  its  cold  and  heartless  pleasure^ 
The  holy  fire  of  his  own  loved  lyre 

Is  his  best  and  dearest  treasure. 
But  neglect's  foul  sting  that  cheek  shall  Itriof 

To  a  darker  and  deadlier  hue ; 
The  last  dear  token,  his  lyrs,  is  broken. 

And  his  heart  is  broken  too. 

When  tlie  maiden  asleep  for  her  lorer  may  weep» 

Afar  on  the  boundless  sea. 
And  she  dreams  he  is  press'd  to  her  welcome  breast, 

Retnm'd,  from  his  dangers  fhie, — 
I  oomo  in  Uie  form  of  a  wa^e  of  the  storm. 

And  aw  sap  him  away  from  her  heart, 
And  then  in  a  dream  siie  starts  with  a  aersam 

To  think  that  in  death  they  part ; 
And  still  in  the  light  of  her  dream-boond  sight 

The  images  whirl  and  dance. 
Tin  my  swift  elision  dispels  the  rlsion, 

And  she  wakes  as  from  a  trance. 

With  dreams  I  aft-ight  the  startled  sight 

Of  tlie  miser,  wither'd  and  old, 
And  he  strives  to  arise,  with  horrible  cries^ 

As  he  thinks  of  his  stolen  gold  ; 
But  fiunt  is  each  limb,  and  ghastly  md  grim 

Gurgles  his  stifled  gasp, 

And  Us  siMwa  I  stiain  OD  Ua  bad  of  pda 
Till  Im  fiuuts  in  my  ebrish  grasp : 


An  awful  one,  with  a  hand  of  bone. 

Seems  to  beckon  him  off  to  the  tomb ; 
And  I  laugh  as  I  whirl  through  the  night'k  black  furl. 

And  the  film  of  tlie  shadowy  gloom. 

When  the  sweet  babe  lies,  with  its  Kt^if-^^iMfH  eyes 

As  blue  as  the  sky  of  eren. 
And  ye  know  the  while,  by  its  innocent  smUe, 

That  its  dreams  are  of  joy  and  heaven,^- 
I  steal  to  the  bed  where  that  gentle  head 

In  meek  composure  lies. 
And  with  pliantoms  of  fright  I  break  the  light 

Of  its  visions  of  Paradise ; — 
Oh !  the  horror  and  fear  of  that  night  so  drear 

Is  long  ere  it  pass  away. 
And  the  fearful  glare  of  my  fiendish  stare 

la  remember'd  for  many  a  day. 

When  the  clouds  first>bom  of  the  breezy  mom 

In  the  eastern  chamben  roam, 
I  glide  away  in  the  twilight  grey 

To  rest  in  my  shadowy  home ; 
And  darkness  and  sleep  to  their  Idngdom  sweeps 

And  dreams  rustle  by  like  a  storm ; 
But  where  I  dwell  no  man  can  tell 

Who  bath  seen  my  hideous  form ; 
Whether  it  be  in  the  caves  of  tbe  sea, 

Where  the  rolling  breakers  go. 
Or  the  crystal  sphere  of  the  upper  air. 

Or  the  depths  of  hell  below. 

Gaimlboromgh,  Yorkshire, 


SONNET. 

wmiTTIK  IN  THX  BIOBLAKDS. 

Ladt  !  a  wanderer  firom  the  hum  of  men — 
Thrown  for  a  moment,  by  life's  billowy  sea. 
Into  the  sight  of  Nature  and  of  thee. 
Invokes  a  blessing  on  this  lonely  glen  :— 
Hereafter  he  may  stand  forth  fh>m  the  crowd. 

And  be,  perchance,  the  lion  of  a  day ;-«. 
TTum  wilt  pursue  the  tenor  of  thy  way 

In  calm  seclusion.     But  if  e'er  a  cloud 
Obscure  the  sunshine  that  surrounds  thee  now. 
Believe  that  he  would  part  with  all  his  fiune 
To  give  thee  back  to  joy,  and  see  the  same 
Fair  coronal  of  smites  upon  thy  brow  i-^^ 
Nor  great  the  marvel,  since  to  thee  he  owes 
A  memory  of  the  past,  to  gild  life's  future  woea. 

H.  G.  B. 


LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIU. 


Try  UivTvaasiTY  or  LowDoir.— We  hsve  jott  iceoiTed  this  Ii^ 
■tituUon'g  nodce  of  iu  eoune  of  kcCoret  fbr  the  senion  1899-Mb 
The  depsrtmeiit  of  tengusgei  sad  general  Ulerstuie  is  sinpiy  sod  m. 
titfactorllT  miipHed  i  and  leetuien  for  Zoology,  Natunl  PhlkMophy, 
and  Mathcmstics,  hsve  been  sppoiDted.  Oal  j  two  cImms  hsve  as 
yet  been  opened  for  the  itudeBti  of  Isvi  but  the  snangenienti  for 
the  faMtruelioo  of  medical  rtudenta  are  eztemlvtb  Profonon  of 
Logic,  and  the  Phlloiophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  Moral  sad  Foli. 
tical  PMkMophy,  HUtory,  Romsn  Lav,  Mineralogy,  and  Geology, 
have  not  yet  been  appointed,  although  all  theis  bnadtea  are  iaclo. 
ded  in  the  plan  of  the  Unl vanity.  The  library  oontaini  already  up- 
wards of  eight  Ihouisnd  voiumet,  and  is  dsHy  Ineraaslng.  The  plan 
of  the  lectures  and  examlnationi^  asannouneed  la  the  praspeotns.  Is 
weH  conceived.  We  Incline,  however,  to  objeot  to  the  very  juvenilo 
Sge  St  which  etudenti  arc  admitted.  In  old  ttmee,  iriiea  Un^venitks 
were  the  only  Institutloot  where  initruetion  was  to  be  obtained,  It 
wai  right  to  admit  all  ages  i  but  now  that  preparatory  leiioob  are 
every  iriieee  establUhed,  Univenltlei  ought  to  be  set  apart  for  Iboee 
whoaeOtafeetttlstofiUhom  Ihedeeper  reoesaasof  knowledfls.  Mb 
penon  ought  to  be  admitted  under  eighteen  or  twenty  yean  of  agei 
seitiAeatM  of  peoMeaey  in  certain  prdtanlaary  itadies  ought  to  be 
hMlslsd  on  I  sad  tbe  bufiaenof  ttie  iaetttationoB^it  tobe  eondoeled 
tai  a  manly  aad  liberal  ipirit.  A  register,  we  obseevst  bee  been  opea 
ed  at  ttie  shop  of  ttie  Unlvetrityl  bookseller,  wbeve  the  aomet  of 
jtfe  wilHi^  to  fcoeiya  boaidwi  tm  iastid    Asyst 
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the  London  UnWenity  has  gone  on  ttcwinyaiMl  nnflblyi  it  hu 
every  inotiYe  to  exwrt  itadf,  for  only  by  the  mint  undeniable  dbtioe- 
tion  can  it  earn  a  ]e((al  recognition  of  ito  existence. 

GaOROB  Watson's  Ho»pitau— The  examinatioa  of  the  boyt  in 
Watson's  Hospital  took  place  on  Thursday  last,  and  was  exeeeding- 
ly  satisfactory.  The  proffress  which  has  been  made  by  them  during 
the  last  year  was  very  maifced,  and  reflects  much  credit  on  the  dill- 
gent  perseveranoe  of  their  teachers.  By  Mr  Brown  they  have  been 
Instructed  in  English  Reeding,  Religious  Knowledge,  Geography, 
and  History;  by  Mr  M'Millan,  in  Latin  t  by  Mr  Cunningham,  in 
Greek,  Arithmetic.  Geometry,  and  Algebra;  by  Mr  Robertson,  in 
WrlUng;  by  Mr  Hill,  in  Drawing;  and  by  Mr  Knott,  in  Vocal  Music. 
It  is  a  truly  agreeable  consideration,  that  at  this  most  useAil  in»tl- 
tution  the  cultivatioii  of  the  youthful  mind  should  be  so  eflleient- 
ly  attended  to. 

A  Collection  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  airs,  by  the  most  esteemed 
oomposen  of  these  countries,  is  announced.  It  is  to  be  called  Pen- 
Insular  Melodies;  the  poetry  is  to  be  principally  by  Mrs  Hemans ; 
and  the  work  is  to  be  edited  by  George  Lloyd  Hodges,  Esq. 

Early  next  season  will  appear  the  History  of  the  Arab  Domination 
in  Spain,  by  William  Fraser,  Esq.  The  work  wiU  extend  to  about 
two  octavo  volumes. 

Messrs  Whittaker  &  Ca  are,  we  understand,  making  arrangementa 
for  the  regular  publication  of  four  series  of  Popular  Histories,  under 
the  respective  tiUet  of  Literary.  Philosophical,  Scientific,  and  Poli- 
tical History.  The  oo-operation  of  very  distinguished  writers  has 
been  either  promised  or  procured ;  and  the  collection  bids  fair  to  be 
a  valuable  uidltion  to  our  national  literature. 

M.  M  Ichel  Carrier,  an  eminent  Naturalist  of  Savoy,  has  issued  pro- 
posals for  forming,  by  subscription,  a  Geological  Collection  of  the 
whole  range  of  the  Alps.    The  Collection  will  contain  all  the  mine- 
rals.  metals,  and  fossils,  which  have  already  been  found,  or  which  M. 
Carrier  may  discover,  in  the  Alpine  Chain  ;  a  space  occupying  S600 
square  leagues,  in  which  are  situated  the  highest  mountains  of  Eu- 
rope, end  which  contains  formations  the  most  rich  in  objects  of  inor- 
ganic nature,  as  well  as  in  the  spoih  of  primeval  ages,  and  composed 
of  strata  the  most  varied,  and  abounding  in  interesting  geological 
facto  of  every  kind.    Eightyears  will  be  necesiary  to  finish  this  great 
work :  and  eighty  subscribers  at  £  ISO  each  are  required. 
Dr  Maglnn  has  announced  Tales  of  the  Talmud. 
Blackstone^s  Commentaries,  brought  down  to  18f9,  is  in  the  press. 
A  work  has  been  announced  in  Paris  likely  to  excite  some  interest ; 
it  is  a  Translation  of  the  Odes  of  Horace  by  Louis  XVIII. 

Mr  J.  A.  Jones  is  preparing  fur  publication  a  work  to  be  entitled 
Tales  of  sn  Indian  Camp.  The  long  residence  of  the  author  among 
the  Indian  tribes  of  North  America,  has  enabled  him  to  oullect  most 
of  the  traditions  current  among  all  the  nations  of  the  Red  Men  dis- 
psrsed  over  three  millions  of  square  miles  in  that  vast  continent,  ex- 
hibiting their  notions  respecting  the  Supreme  Being;  the  ereation ; 
the  origin  of  their  tribes ;  and  comprising  an  account  of  their  man- 
ners, habita,  modes  of  lifo,  marriage  eeremonies,  and  other  interest- 
ing subjects. 

The  Earl  of  Maivhnionf  s  papefs,  whldi  we  have  already  aonoun- 
ced  as  preparing  for  publlcaUon,  compi  iae  a  variety  of  original  doeu- 
menu,  diaries,  and  letters.  Pope,  Swift,  Gay,  Arbuthnot,  Bathurst. 
Bolingbroke,  Murray,  Pulteney,  Warburton.  Walpole,  Addison, 
Stesle,— in  short,  all  the  eminent  persons,  whether  poeto  or  states- 
men, who  lived  at  the  same  time,  were  his  associates  and  friends. 
Marchmont,  Murray  (afterwards  Lord  Mansfield),  Lord  Bathurst, 
and  George  Arbuthnot,  were  the  executors  to  Pope's  wiU;  and 
Marchmont  being  the  sutYivor,  to  his  care  and  judgment  the  poet 
committed  all  hto  manuacripu  and  unprlnted  papers. 

Tbb  Marcb  or  Taiiabs*— A  work  on  the  an  of  making  clothes. 
Is  about  to  be  published  in  Paris,  under  the  following  highly  inte- 
testing  title :— L'Art  du  Tailleur,  ou  application  de  la  gtooeuie  k  la 
eoupe  de  I'haUlleroent ;  par  M.  Compalng.  Sde  ediUon,  augment* 
d'une  lefon  de  coupe  d'habiUement,  faita  pour  donner  rexpllcation 
d'une  nouvelle  fausse  Aquerre,  lithograph^  but  bob,  et  dispoi* 
pour  tracer  habito,  gilets,  et  pantalons,  etc.  Elle  est  proportionnCe 
pour  plusieurs  tallies,  et  divis*  d'apr^s  le  systems  m^irique.* 

FLYiif  o.— It  Is  stated,  in  a  letter  from  Vienna,  that  a  Fxenehman 
is  now  in  that  city,  who  has  really  brought  to  perfection  the  long-de- 
sired art  of  fiylng  in  the  air.  He  la  said  to  have  reached,  in  his  last 
enay,  a  height  of  more  than  nine  hundred  lieet,  and  to  have  then 
proceeded  with  perfect  ease  a  great  distance  horlsontally.  We  wish 
this  were  true. 

Nbw  Music.—"  Adieu,  folr  Isle,"  a  Song,  tnm  Mr  SQIery's 
•«  Vallery,"  has  just  been  published  by  Purdie,  of  Edinburgh.  It  is 
the  eoropoatlon  of  Mr  Jolly,  organist  of  St  Philip's  Chapel,  and  is 
of  a  sacred  cast,  the  music  being.  In  this  respect,  well  adapted  to  the 
words.  The  melody,  whieh  is  In  E  flat.  Is  exceedingly  pleasing; 
and  we  think  our  llsir  readers  will  find  it  an  agreeable  additton  to 
their  atodt  of  pianoforte  music. 

ThtaMeai  Gess^K^-Very  little  IndeedU  dolngat  pisst  In  the 
theitrietl  vrorM  of  LondM*   One  or  tiro  iboft  pMoti  hnvt  bun 


adapted  from  the  French  at  the  Haymarket.  and  a  new  qiera  fiom 
the  German  is  said  to  be  in  rehearsal  at  the  English  Opera  HouKi 
Drury  Lane  is  beautifying  for  the  winter  campaign ;  and  Covnt 
Garden  is  yet  without  a  tenant,  and  it  seems  uncertain  whether  It 
will  be  opmcd  next  season  at  all — Liverpool  still  continues  st  the 
head  of  provincial  places  of  attraction.  Sontag  has  been  giviog  coa> 
certa  there,  and  Miu  Foote  has  succeeded  Keen  and  Miis  Smitbsoo. 
Of  this  last  young  lady,  who  was  so  much  be-pufftd  on  the  oootiaeot, 
a  judicious  Liverpool  critic  expresses  himself  in  the  following  benu : 
— '<*  When  this  young  lady  appeared  formeriy  on  our  boards,  she  took 
a  certain  range  of  comic  parts,  in  which,  though  her  ability  wai  very 
unequal  to  play  them  excellently,  yet  the  be-.uty  of  her  penoo.  sad 
the  absence  of  all  pretension  on  her  part,  enabled  an  audience  to  wit- 
ness her  performance  without  impatience,  and  even  with  some  pics- 
sure ;  but  now  that  she  comes  before  us  in  the  first  characters  of  tra* 
gedy,  and  with  pretensions  not  indeed  assumed  by  herself  in  any  si- 
rogant  manner,  but  which  neeesaariiy  attach  to  one  who  has  been 
highly  applauded,  we  must  say,  we  have  no  other  words  that  uuy  ade* 
quately  express  the  quality  of  her  performance,  than  to  say,  it  bs 
melandioly  failure.  There  is  a  singular  want  of  ease  in  her  acting 
not  to  spei^  of  any  greater  fault,  which  Is  alone  enough  to  hinder  her 
from  producing  any  agreeable  impression.  But,  Indeed,  her  judgmcst 
is  more  deflNtive  than  her  execution.  Never,  surely,  since  the  ftsgs 
began,  vras  there  such  an  atrocious  maltxtatment  of  a  scene  ss  hen 
of  the  trial  scene  in  the  Merchant  ^Feniet.  The  beautiful  didsctic 
passage,  beginning— 

"  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strsin'd," 
was  pronounced  by  her  with  all  the  vdicmenee,  or,  one  might  aj, 
the  agony,  of  passion.  Had  they  been  any  other  words  than  thaie 
beautiful  words  of  Shakspeare,  we  could  have  laughed  outright  Ai 
it  was,  one  was  rather  indlnM  to  weep  to  witneu  sudi  a  horribis 
murder  perpetrated  upon  the  noMc  sense  of  the  poeL  We  do  no^ 
in  short,  know  a  single  point  of  merit  hi  Miss  Smlthson*!  aetiag. 
considering  her  as  one  assuming  to  play  in  the  first  parts  of  trsgtdjr. 
When  she  would  represent  dmplielty,  as  in  Juliet,  she  exhlbiti  meis 
chUdishness,  without  grace  or  delicacy.  Pathoa,  in  her  deliaestioa, 
is  an  InciTective  whine,  with  some  fantaatic  gsstieulatioo.  Her  tca- 
demess  is  feeble,  and  at  the  same  time  affected ;  her  paasion  s  isat, 
accompanied  with  a  oertain  rolling  of  the  eyes,  most  disagreeable  to 
bdiold.  One  can  have  no  other  feeling,  in  witnessiog  her  eflbrtiaa 
the  stage,  than  distress  to  see  a  very  fine  womaB,  whom,  as  a  woosa, 
all  must-  admire,  make  hersdf  be  icfardcd  with  ftellngs  so  nesriy 
approadiing  to  aversloa.*— Wa  obserre  that  Mr  Jones,  of  o«r 
theetre,  la  at  iniient  giving  lessons  In  etoeulion  in  London,  aad  b 
to  remain  there  during  the  Collcige  vacatkm«— We  hesr  it  laid,  that 
It  la  not  likely  that  Mr  Thome  will  make  one  of  our  carptdramMgt 
next  winter.  It  la  Impossible  yet  to  guess  what  sort  of  oonpsay 
the  Manager  wia  present  us  with.—*'  Margaret  of  Ai^ott,  or  the 
Noble  Merehanta, "  a  Drama  in  three  acts,  by|Mr  John  Mackay  Wil- 
son, has  been  very  successfully  received  at  the  Caledonian  Theslifr 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 
Tbb  eommunication  from  Gottingen  in  our  nest^— Wesreaflaid 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  find  room  for  the  article  which  daeribes  the 
eccentricitiea  of  John  Graham.— We  certainly  owe  an  apolofr  ^ 
«•  K.  F."  of  Klrkaldy,  but  the  multiplicity  of  our  Editorial  diitiai 
muat  plead  our  excuse ;  we  are  unwilling  to  comply  with  the  requ^ 
he  makes  in  his  laat  letter  unless  it  be  Insisted  on. 

Mr  Brydson's  oommunlcstions  will  be  attended  lOk— We  have  » 
oelved  this  week  two  poetical  cAuiona  to  the  Ettrick  Shepherd-oae 
from  '<  Paislej,"  and  tha  other  from  the  ••  Braes  of  Angus."  B^ 
have  merit,  and  may  appear  mi  a  future  opportunity.— We  shall  on 
deavour  to  find  room  for  the  Lines  by  *«  R."  of  Aberdeen.— We  sis 
under  the  necessity  of  postponing  our  notice  of  Hugh  Ainslie,  vitlt 
extracU  from  his  Manuscript  Poems,  for  a  fortnight.— The  Vetseibr 
••  A  Student  of  Ohngow,'*  and  by  ••  J.  O.  M."  will  not  suit  us.-Ws 
must  request  ••  T.  B,  J.**  of  Gla^ow,  to  aUow  as  ten  days  to  fiKV  «« 
opinion  on  the  Manuscript  he  has  sent  ua. 

In  one  of  the  many  pocma  we  leeeive  weeklyt  ilM  foUovtag^n* 
king  venes  occur:— 

•'  Uh  I  the  hands  of  my  love  are  white  and  so(^ 
And  I  have  with  rapture  oompress'd  them  oft ; 
But  when  to  her  lips  I  dared  to  aapire. 
Their  pressure  envelop'd  my  heart  with  flre^ 

**  But  my  wayward  mood  dellghto  foe  to  roam. 
While  my  love's  thoughu  are  all  flx'd  at  home ; 
And  I  fear  that  I  could  never  abide 
To  settle  at  home,  though  she  was  my  brides* 
We  think  this  poet  must  be  a  very  naughty  man. 

We  have  TCoelved  the  TolimtfhHB  Form,  and  ihaB  notke  it « 
soon  as  possible^ 

Several  IntmiUBf  vttcki  an  in  typsi^  bat  vmf^M^  P^ 
pooed. 
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LIT£RABY  CRITICISM. 


Memoirs  of  Vtdooq^  princ^ml  agent  of  ike  French  PoUc* 
wUU  1827,  and  now  proprieior  of  the  paper  numufacture 
at  St  Mauds,  Written  by  himself.  Translated  from 
the  French.  In  four  Tolnmes.  Hunt  and  Clarke ; 
r,  IVeacher,  and  Co.  London.     18S8-d. 


Tbskk  are  readers  who  mistake  dang  for  wit,  and  the 
llippcnt  tale  of  a  blackgnard  for  deremess.  The  memoirs 
of  Vidocq  are  full  both  of  slang  and  flippancy ;  and  had 
this  been  the  whole,  we  shoold  liave  left  them  to  sink  or 
swim  as  the  fickle  taste  of  the  amateurs  of  the  Newgate 
Odcndar  might  decree.  They  contain,  however,  amid  a 
ackenjng  mass  of  abominations,  much  food  for  deep  and 
flffioiis  reflection,  and  the  consciousness  of  this  alone  lias 
i^held  m  in  the  task  of  wading  through  them. 

Eugene  Fran90is  Vldooq  is  extremely  anxious  to  pass 
for  an  honest  mah.  He  lets  slip  no  opportunity  of  vin- 
dicating his  title  to  this  chara<ster.  Nay,  lie  quarrelled 
with  a  literary  gentleman  whom  he  engaged  to  correct 
his  mannacripts,  and  accuses  Um  of  having  entered  into  a 
cuMsplracy  to  blast  tlie  fair  fame  of  an  innocent  and  calum* 
nlaicd  man,  upon  no  better  grounds,  that  we  can  see,  than 
the  retrenchment  of  those  wordy  pieces  of  special-plead- 
ing, which,  without  wiping  out  one  stain,  encumber  and 
retard  the  narrative  in  the  last  volumes  of  the  work.  Vi- 
docq was  plunged,  by  early  and  precocious  passions,  into  the 
practice  of  libertinism.  He  commenced  his  career  of 
ptAlic  vIBainy  l»y  robbing  his  own  parents.  He  continued, 
for  a  long  period  of  years,  to  herd,  in  the  prisons  and  at 
Isrge,  with  the  most  depraved  of  his  kind.  He  left  this 
society  only  to  be  its  destroyer, — to  acquire  which  charac- 
ter he  had  to  become  a  living  lie.  This  is  the  brief  ab- 
stract cf  his  career,  and  not  one  of  these  facts  does  he  in 
substaoee  deny.  He  only  attempts,  by  using  tlie  lan- 
guage of  a  convenient  morality,  to  white-wash  this  se- 
poldual  receptacle  of  bones  and  rottenness.  He  allows 
tl»t  be  was  criminal — ^but  at  first  only  by  the  impulse  of 
paadoD,  afterwards  only  by  the  necessity  of  circumstances. 
He  siUinrs  that  he  wound  himself  into  the  hearts  of  his 
victims,  by  fiibe  shows  of  fHendsliip ;  but  then  they  were 
mooaters  of  villainy,  and  lie  was  fired  by  zeal  for  public 
Jastice! 

Thns  much  we  wHl  concede  in  his  ihvour :  that  he  was 
;  that  lie  was  by  nature  far  from  cruel ;  that  his 
of  pleasure  was  keen  and  overpowering ;  that  he 
would  not  have  done  a  dishonest  action,  if  he  could  other- 
wise attain  his  ends  with  ease  to  himself;  and  that  he 
had  a  sense  of  shame,  and  a  desire  to  live  on  good  terms 
with  society.  More  we  cannot  say  for  him,  and  more 
we  win  not  say  agidnst  hinu  If  he  has  sinned,  he  has 
Hkewise  sufihred.  We  cannot  conceive  a  more  dreadful 
state  of  existence,  than  that  which  hb  pidnts  in  the  latter 
portion  of  his  Memoirs.  He  is  obliged  to  wear  the  mask 
eootinaally,  to  be  ever  awake,  lest  he  forget  his  assumed 
character.  He  is  exposed  to  the  infuriated  assaults  of 
tibe  wreldief  whose  apprehension  Is  the  employment  of 
hIsUle.   If  he  fppevliB  his  naldiarMter  among  honest 


men,  the  crowd  separate^  and  avoid  him.  He  Is  alone  in 
the  world. 

We  think  the  first  volume  tlie  best,  in  point  of  exeeu- 
tion.  We  also  think  that  it,  and  the  part  of  the  second 
which  contains  ^^docq's  adventures  up  to  the  period  when 
he  entered  into  the  service  of  the  police,  are  the  most  in- 
teresting. The  remainder  of  the  Memoirs  derive  what 
interest  they  possess  chiefly  from  the  adroitness  and  cou- 
rage displayed  by  Vidocq.  The  earlier  part  of  the  narra- 
tive is  of  importance,  as  it  tlirows  much  light  on  the  oon* 
stitution  of  the  dlsiionest  portion  of  society. 

Under  the  present  frame  of  things,  there  necessarfly 
exists,  in  every  old  country  where  the  executive  branch 
of  government  has  obtained  the  due  ascendency,  a  large 
body  of  men  who  live  by  crime, — a  state  within  the 
state,  governed  by  its  own  laws  and  customs.  We  allude 
not  simply  to  men  originally  of  good  principles,  and  placed 
in  a  respectable  rank  of  society,  who  are  impeUed  by  thdr 
own  passions,  or  external  seduction,  to  the  perpetration 
of  crime ;  but  more  particularly  to  that  unfortunate  class 
which,  bom  of  parents  who  had  supported  themselves  by 
dishonest  means,  have  been  regularly  educated  to  commit 
crimes.  To  repress  and  keep  this  dass  within  the  nar- 
rowest possible  limits,  is  the  object  of  all  police  establish- 
ments. It  is  a  sort  of  savage  dass,  living  within  the  pale 
of  civilized  society,  unaffected  by  its  advances  in  know- 
ledge and  moral  training.  Circumstances  had  impressed 
a  very  peculiar  character  upon  this  part  of  the  Frendi 
nation,  at  the  period  which  immediately  preceded  the 
Revolution,  n^ie  increase  of  luxury  had  broken  the 
slender  fortunes  of  many  young  men  accustomed  to  self- 
indulgence,  and  not  strongly  disciplined  in  morals.  The 
gaming-table,  intrigue,  and  forgery,  offered  resources  to 
them.  The  theatre,  the  opera,  and  different  brandies  of 
art,  were  daily  ndsing  talented  and  unscrupulous  indivi- 
duals into  wealth  and  notoriety.  These  two  dasses  co- 
alesced to  flatter  and  prey  upon  thdr  wealthy  protectors. 
The  lax  morality  of  the  times  admitted  them  to  a  certain 
ttatus  in  society.  This  body  of  genteel  rogues  were  fre- 
quently obliged  to  seek  the  agents  of  their  schemes  among 
more  vulgar  and  commonplace  persons ;  and  thus  a  sort 
of  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  was  maintained  be- 
tween these  respectable  fraternities.  The  government  of 
the  time,  directed  by  favouritism,  and  much  more  anxicms 
to  exert  its  powers  to  secure  its  own  permanency,  than 
perform  its  duty  to  sodety,  dealt  towards  them  with  a 
leniency  that  is  scarcdy  credible.  Our  author  thus  speaks 
of  it: 

*'  I  know  not  what  epedes  of  indiindnals  they  were  iHiem 
MM.  do  Sartines  and  Leooir  employed  to  constitute  the 
police,  but  I  know  verv  well  tliat  under  thdr  administra- 
tion thieves  were  privileged,  and  there  were  a  great  number 
of  them  in  Paris.  Monsieur  the  lieutenant-general  took 
littie  care  about  checking  their  enterprises ;— 4hat  was  not  his 
business :  he  was  not  sorry  to  know  them,  and,  from  time 
to  time,  when  he  found  them  tobe  dever,  he  amused  himadf 
wkhthero.  •  •  • 

«  In  those  tbnss  'of  hmipy  nanory,  M.  the  UflutoMBl. 
gsneml  of  poUco  nasnmsd  no  less  vimty  from  the  skill  of 
his  thieve^,  than  did  the  kite  Abb6  Sicard  from  the  intdU^ 
g«noe  of  his  dumb  pupils ;  great  lords,  mnbnssadorsy  prlnoei^ 
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the  king  hlmadA  wen  present  at  their  cxerdfleB.  Now-»- 
daye  we  bet  upon  the  fleetnew  of  a  hone^  then  people  betted 
on  the  adroitnen  of  a  cuUpune ;  and  it  penone  wished  to 
amuM  themselTei  in  society,  they  borrowed  a  thief  from  the 
mdiee,  in  the  same  way  they  now  do  a  gendarme.  f/L  de 
Sartines  had  idways  at  his  ellxiw  some  score  of  the  most 
skilfiU,  whom  he  kept  for  the  private  pleasures  of  the  court ; 
they  were  generally  marquises,  counts,  knights,  or  at  least 
people  who  had  all  the  fine  airs  of  the  courtiers,  with  whom 
It  was  so  much  more  easy  to  confound  them,  as  at  plav  a 
similar  inclination  to  cheat  established  a  certain  parity  be- 
tween them.  •  •  • 

^  More  than  once^  at  the  solicitation  of  a  duchess,  a  re. 
Downed  roblier  was  released  from  the  cells  of  the  Bicetre ; 
'and  if,  when  put  to  the  proof,  his  talents  equalled  the  ut- 
most espectation  which  the  lady  had  formed  of  them,  it 
was  seldom  that  M.  the  lieutenanUseneral  (whether  to 
keep  up  his  credit  or  aid  bis  callantrv)  refused  freedom  to 
ao  Taluable  a  membor  of  sodety.  At  a  period  in  which 
there  were  pardons  and  lettres  de  cachet  in  every  person's 
pocket,  the  mvfty  of  a  magistrate,  however  severe^  was  not 
<ipposed  to  the  knavery  of  a  scoundrel,  if  he  were  at  all  cri- 
aunal  and  adroit.  Our  ancestors  were  indulgent,  and  much 
more  easily  amused  than  ourselves ;  they  were  also  much 
more  simple  and  much  more  candid ;  this  is,  no  doubt,  the 
reason  why  they  thought  so  much  of  whatever  was  neither 
simple  nor  candid.  In  their  eyes,  a  man  who,  for  his  ex- 
ploits, was  condemned  to  the  whMl,  was  the  ne  plus  vilra 
•f  all  that  was  admirable ;  they  felicitated,  they  exalted ,  they 
loved  him,  and  related  or  listened  with  pleasure  to  the  rel»- 
tion  of  his  deeds  of  prowess.  Poor  Cartouche !  when  he 
was  led  to  the  Grdve,  (pboe  of  execution,)  all  the  ladies  of 
the  court  shed  tesrs — it  was  a  perfect  desolation  !^* 

One  might  think  that  Vidocq  gave  his  satirical  pen 
too  great  a  license — ^that  these  were  the  reckless  words  of 
one  at  war  with  his  kind  ;  but  he  is  borne  out  by  the  me- 
moirs of  the  period,  by  the  autobiography  of  Casanova, 
and  the  documents  regarding  Cagliostro.  The  troubles 
during  the  early  stages  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  weak- 
ness of  the  government  established  after  the  overthrow  of 
the  monarch,  threw  these  reprobates  almost  entirely  loose 
from  the  bands  of  society.  For  a  while  they  carried  on 
the  war  against  the  honest  portion  of  the  community,  and 
against  the  executive  government,  in  some  measure  on  a 
footing  of  equality.  At  times,  the  exceeding  boldness  of 
a  gang,  or  Individual  robber,  might  render  it  necessary  for 
the  local  police  of  a  province  to  exert  itself,  or  the  internal 
government,  ashamed  of  its  own  ineificacy,  might  make 
an  unavailing  effort ;  but,  in  general,  amid  the  march  and 
din  of  armies,  hastening  to  all  the  frontiers  of  France, 
and  over  the  ruins  of  the  old  Institutions  which  used  to 
control  them,  cheats  and  robbers  of  all  descriptions  walk- 
ed in  triumph.  A  large  body  of  military  men,  of  every 
rank,  from  the  general  to  the  private  soldier,  with  com- 
missions and  certificates  of  their  own  fabrication,  travel- 
led from  town  to  town,  changing  from  army  to  army,  ac- 
cording as  they  liked  the  commandants  with  whom  they 
encountered,  subsisting  by  the  gaming-table,  and,  when 
need  was,  other  modes  of  industry.  This  was  the  frunous 
'*  Arm^  de  la  Lune.**  This  body,  by  incorporating  It- 
self with  the  regular  army,  whence  desertion  speedily 
freed  any  one  who  became  suspected,  continued  In  exist- 
ence for  a  short  time  after  Napoleon  had  assumed  the 
Imperial  title,  and  was,  even  under  his  energetic  govern- 
ment, exterminated  with  difficulty.  Another  portion  of 
the  brigands  united  themselves  into  bands,  who,  under 
the  pretext  of  being  In  arms  to  forward  a  poUtiod  reac- 
tion, exeroised  a  most  extensive  brigandage.  These  wero 
the  "  ChevaUers  du  Soleil,"  the  <*  Compagnie  du  Jesus,*' 
&C.  ^The  mero  accession  of  the  Emperor,  by  blasting,  for 
the  time  at  least,  the  hopes  of  the  royalists,  robbed  these 
of  their  mask.  Let  us,  however,  do  justice  to  some  of 
these  bands,  who,  whatever  the  habit  of  living  in  oppo- 
aition  to  the  regular  government  might  eventually  trans- 
form them  into,  were  originally  what  they  gave  them- 
selves out  for, — ^men  vHio,  rather  than  yield  to  what  they 
esteemed  a  pwrriddal  usurpation,  betook  themaelveB  to  the 
woods  and  mountains,  with  nothing  but  Heaven  and 
their  arms  to  tniat  to  for  rasteoaooe  and  defence.    Of 


this  kini  was  the  company  of  tho  gallant  Roman,  hmint- 
ing  between  Aix  and  Toulon,  of  which  oar  readera  may 
find  an  account  at  the  end  of  the  first  volnme  of  the  Me- 
moirs.     The  last  important  branch  of  this  enpiTe  of 
misrule,  consisted  of  those  banditti  who  exerdaed  their 
trade  without  any  false  pretext,  and  trusted  for  eooccal- 
ment  to  their  practice  of  disbanding  during  the  day,  and 
affecting  to  pursue  the  ordinary  avocations  of  lifis.      All 
ranks  might  be  found  at  times  in  this  motley  group, 
whom  ungovernable  passions  and  consequent  min  had 
reduced  to  despair.     The  most  atrocious  were  the  Chauf- 
feurs.     We  have  several  times  rubbed  our  eyes,  and  givcsi 
onrsetves  a  shake,  while  reading  the  aeeounta  of  tbeSr 
atrocities,  impressed  with  the  belief,  that,  having  fallen 
asleep  with  Vidocq  in  our  hands,  our  fancy  was  labour- 
ing under  a  nightmare  visitation,  inspired  by  his  remi- 
niscences.    The  mon  efficient  polioe,  however,  introdn- 
ced  by  Napoleon,  soon  succeeded  In  disbanding  these  n- 
ertfjftAles :  thus  justifying  his  almost  dying  declaration, 
that  his  elevation  to  the  throne  of  Fhmce  was  the  firat 
step  towards  an  anti-revolution — ^to  a  return  fh>m  disor- 
ganization to  the  re-establishment  of  that  energetic  power, 
which,  whatever  limito  it  may  be  thought  neccaaary  to 
prescribe  to  it,  Is  indispensable  in  society.     But  though 
the  union  was  broken  up,  the  individual  mlscreante  who 
composed  it  yet  remained  in  fearful  number.      And  let 
us  hero  do  justice  to  Vidocq;  their  suboequent  diminu- 
tion was  mainly  owing  to  his  exertions.    Let  bia  motives 
have  been  what  they  may — and  we  have  already  confess- 
ed  that  we  an  suspicious  of  them — he  has  been  useful  in 
his  day  and  generation. 

Vidocq  has  taught  us  two  important  lessons.  The  first 
Is  not  exactly  new,  but  has  frequently  been  placed  by  him 
in  a  new  and  mon  striking  light.  It  is,  that  there  exists 
in  the  bosom  of  civilized  society,  beneath  all  the  external 
I4ipearance  of  quiet  and  security,  superinduced  by  the 
strict  exeroise  of  the  law,  a  large  and  affianced  body,  the 
end  and  aim  of  whose  existence  is  crime.  He  has  given 
us  much  valuable  information  req»ecting  the  various  con- 
stituento  of  this  body,  the  naturo  of  their  union,  and  their 
modes  of  action.  The  second  lesson  taught  ua  regards 
the  best  way  of  dealing  with  these  people.  The  necessity 
of  holding  a  high  hand  over  them,  and  awing  them  at 
least  into  comparative  inaction,  is  admitted  on  all  sides. 
But  an  attempt  has  been  made  of  lato  to  unita  instruc- 
tion to  punishment.  We  are  mora  than,  doubtful  of 
the  feasibility  of  this  scheme.  The  criminal  receives  in- 
struction but  for  a  limited  period ;  he  receives  it  with 
ill-will,  as  connected  with  and  forming  a  part  of  his 
punishment;  he  brings  no  capabilities  for  receiving  it; 
his  better  feelings,  upon  which  it  should  work,  have  been 
paralised.  Even  allowing  that  his  heart  should  be  touch- 
ed, the  moment  he  is  again  let  loose  on  society,  the  im- 
possibility of  earning  an  honest  livelihood,  the  suspicion 
with  which  the  respectable  part  of  the  community  hold 
aloof  from  him,  and  bis  return  to  his  old  companions, 
speedily  effiuse  all  compunctious  visitings.  Nay,  even  in 
the  prison  he  may  receive  the  moral  infection.  The  best 
classification  must  be  regulated  by  what  is  known  of  tho 
prisoners'  provlous  conduct,  and  by  their  outward  deport- 
ment; but  these  are  most  fallible  indicationsi.  llio 
smoodiest  knave  is  frequently  the  deepest.  We  repeat, 
therefore,  that  we  believe  it  is  impossible  to  unite  advan- 
tageously instruction  and  punishment.  It  Is  true  that 
these  are  the  two  grand  instrumenta  by  which  crinte  is  to 
be  diminished ;  but  they  must  be  implied  independently  of 
each  other,  and  from  different  quarters.  Punishment 
paraUses  the  activity  of  the  evil  disposed — it  keeps  them 
in  comparative  inaction.  Education,  extended  to  aU  classes 
of  society,  goes  indirectly  to  work,  and,  by  stretohing  io 
influence  within  the  pale  of  this  savage  colony,  insensibly 
diminishes  their  numbers.  Any  attempt  to  accelerate  tho 
operations  of  nature,  by  an  arbitrary  union  of  these  two 
discordant  elements^  can,  at  the  best,  only  Imrt  mattcra 
as  they  were. 
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To  them  rBBMrin  we  suljoliit  m  a  ■pedmeii  of  Vidnoq't 
style,  bk  aeeount  of  the  giptbes — the  most  pictonaque 
band  of  miacrcante  'whom  he  introduoee  to  our  notice. 
In  his  daji  of  mgabondi^fe,  he  had  engaged  to  travel  with 
a  person  who  gave  himself  out  for  an  itinerant  doctor. 
Vidoeq»  harii^  obsenred  something  ambiguous  in  this 
worthy's  osodnet,  ihtssmI  him  to  explain,  which,  with 
csQsiderBble  reluctance^  he  did  as  follows : 

**  *  My  eountrr?*  said  he,  answering  my  latter  ipiestion ; 
*  I  ha've  none.  My  mother,  who  was  hanged  last  year  at 
Zemeswar,  beloi^ed  to  a  gang  of  gipsies  (Bohemietu,)  who 
were  traTetsing  the  frontiers  of  Hungary  and  Bannat, 
where  I  was  bom  in  a  village  on  the  Carpathian  mountains. 
I  asy  Bobemiens,  that  you  may  understand,  for  that  is  not 
sor  proper  name;  we  call  oursdves  Romamiehds,  in  a  lan- 
guage which  we  are  forbidden  to  teach  to  any  poson ;  we 
are  also  IbrUdden  to  travel  alone,  and  that  Is  the  reason 
why  we  are  generally  in  feroopo  of  fiftsen  or  twenty.  We 
have  had  a  iMig  run  through  France^  curinc  charms  and 
of  cattle^  but  this  budness  b  pretty  well  destroyed  at 
The  eonntrjrman  has  grown  too  cunning,  and  we 

ive  Desn  driven  into  Flanders,  where  they  are  not  ao  can- 
nings and  the  difference  of  money  gives  us  a  finer  opportu^ 
nity  for  the  exercise  of  our  industry.  As  fbr  me,  I  have 
been  at  Brussels  on  private  business,  which  I  have  just  set- 
tled, and  in  three  days  I  r^n  the  troop  at  the  £ur  of  Ma* 


It  is  at  your  fdcosure  to  aeeompany  me :  yon  mav 
be  useful  to  ns.    But  we  most  have  no  more  nonsenas  now!' 

«'  Half  embarrassed  as  to  where  I  should  shelter  my  head, 
and  half  earions  to  see  the  termination  of  this  adventure,  I 
^raed  to  CO  with  Christian,  without  at  all  understanding 
how  I  conld  be  useful  to  him.  The  third  day  we  rcochcu 
Mallnes,  whence  he  told  me  we  should  return  to  Brussela. 
Having  traversed  the  dtv,  we  stopped  in  the  Faubourg  de 
LonvsJn,  before  a  wretehedJodking  house,  with  Uackened 
walK  furrowed  with  wide  crevices,  and  many  bundles  of 
stsaw  as  anbstitntss  for  window-ghases.  It  was  midnight, 
and  I  had  time  to  make  my  obserations  by  the  moonlight, 
lor  more  than  half  an  hour  eUpsed  before  the  door  was 
epencd  ly  one  of  the  most  hideous  old  hags  I  ever  saw  in 
my  life.  We  were  then  introduced  to  a  lone  room,  where 
thirty  pwrsww,  of  both  esses,  were  indiscriminately  smo* 
Uiy  and  drinking,  mingling  in  stiange  and  liosntious  posU 
tioaiSL  Underneath  thdr  blue  loose  frocks,  omamenlod 
with  red  emfarsUcry,  the  men  wore  blue  vdvet  waiBtooata> 
with  silver  buttons,  like  the  Andalusian  muleteers;  the 
dothing  of  the  women  was  all  of  one  bright  colour:  there 
were  some  fSertwioos  countenances  amongst  them,  but  yet 
they  were  all  feasting.  Tbe  monotonous  sound  of  a  drum, 
mingled  with  the  howling  of  two  dogs  under  the  tables  afr- 
eempnoied  the  strange  songs  which  I  mistook  fbr  a  funeral 
psalm.  The  smoke  of  tobacco  and  wood,  which  filled  this 
den,  aearedy  allowed  me  to  perodve  in  the  midst  of  the 
reom  a  woman,  who,  adorned  with  a  scarlet  turban,  was 
performing  a  wild  dance  with  the  most  wanton  postures. 

**  On  oar  entrance  there  was  a  pause  in  the  festivity ;  the 
men  eame  to  shake  hands  with  (jhristian,  and  the  women 
to  embrace  him,  and  then  all  eyes  were  turned  on  me,  who 
Mt  much  ooibarrassed  at  my  present  dtuatioa.  I  had 
been  told  a  thousand  strange  stories  of  the  Bobemiens, 
which  did  not  hicnass  my  comfortable  fMlngs :  thev  might 
take  offence  at  any  scruples  I  should  make,  and  might  get 
rM  of  me  before  it  was  even  Imown  where  I  had  gone 
tOb  anee  no  one  could  trace  me  to  such  a  haunt.  My 
d^oietode  beesme  suflldently  apparent  to  atti  act  the  at- 
tention of  Christian,  who  thought  to  assure  me  by  saying 
that  we  were  at  the  house  of  the  Duchess,  (a  title  which  Is 


ral  toilet  was  made.  But  for  thdr  prominent  features* 
without  their  raven-blade  tresses,  and  tnat  oily  and  tanned 
ddn,  I  should  scarody  have  recognised  my  companions  of 
the  preceding  evening.  The  men,  dad  in  nch  jockey  Hol- 
land vests,  with  leathern  sashes  like  those  worn  by  the  men 
of  Poissy,  and  the  women  covered  with  ornaments  of  gold 
and  diver,  ssauinfd  the  coatume  of  Zealand  peaaanta :  even, 
the  children,  whom  I  had  aeen  covered  with  raga,  were 
neatly  dothed,  and  had  an  entirdy  different  appearance. 
All  aoon  left  the  houses  and  took  different  directions,  that 
they  might  not  reach  the  market-place  together,  where  the 
country.people  were  assembling  in  crowds.  Christian,  see- 
ing that  I  was  preparing  to  follow  him,  tdd  me  that  ha 
ahottld  not  have  need  ot  me  tbe  whole  day,  and  that  I 
might  go  wherever  I  pleaaed  until  evenings  when  we  were 
to  meat  at  the  hooae  of  the  DudM 


oQolvaisnt  to  that  of  mother  amongat  auch  comrades,)  and 
that  we  were  in  perfsct  safety.    Mv  appetite  dedded  me  on 
taking  my  part  at  the  banquet.    The  gin  botths  was  often 
anipcled  and  filled,  when  I  ftlt  an  bidination  to  go  to  bed. 
At  tbe  first  word  that  I  said,  Christian  conducted  me  to  a 
neigbboaring  doset,  where  were  already,  on  dean  straw, 
several  Bobemiens.    It  did  not  suit  me  to  be  particukr ; 
bat  I  oDuld  not  prevent  mysdf  from  asking  my  patron  why 
be,  vrbo  bad  always  before  sdected  such  good  quarters,  bad 
nwdedioicaof  aobad  a  deeping  plaoa?    Hetoklmethat 
in  all  towna  where  there  waaa  houae  of  Romamichda,  thev 
were  conatralned  to  lodge  there,  under  pain  of  bdng  conaU 
dered  as  a  false  brother,  and  as  such  punished  by  a  council 
of  tbe  tribes.  Women  and  diildrenalldept  in  this  ndlltaij 
bed ;  and  the  deep  that  soon  overtook  them  proved  that  It 
waa  a  nrauiar  eooob* 
•«  At  bvMb  of  d«y  fwy  body  w«  on  Ibfiy  Mid  th«  gne. 


In  the  lair,  '^dooq  met  an  old  acquaintance,  who  gave 
him  further  information  respecting  his  new  friends. 

<<  It  was  in  the  prison  (Rasphnys)  of  Ghent,  where  I 
passed  six  months*  some  years  since,  at  the  end  of  a  game 
at  which  some  docton  (loaded  dice)  were  discovered,  that  I 
made  acquaintance  with  two  men  of  the  troop  now  at  Ma- 
lines.  *  *  These  people  come  from  the  country  about 
MoIdavUu  *  *  Their  name  changes  with  thdr  change 
of  country ;  they  are  zlgenners  in  Germany ;  gipsies  in 
England;  singavlin  Italy;  gitanas  in  Spain;  ama  Boh^ 
miens  in  Fkanes  and  Belgium.  They  thus  traverse  all  Eu- 
rope^ exerdsing  the  lowest  and  moat  degrading  tiadeSrf 
They  dip  dogsi  tdl  fortunes^  mend  crockery,  repair  sauce- 
pans^ play  wretched  mudc  at  the  public-house  doora^  spe- 
culate in  rabbit-duns,  and  chang^  foreign  money  which 
they  find  out  of  tbe  usual  circulation. 

'*  They  sell  specifics  wainst  the  illness  of  cattle,  and  to 
promote  the  budness,  they  dispatch  tnistv  envoys,  who» 
under  pretences  of  making  purehases,  cet  into  the  stables, 
and  throw  drugs  into  the  mangen^  which  make  the  cattle 
dok.  They  Uien  present  themselves^  and  are  recdved 
with  open  arms^  and  knowing  the  nature  of  the  malady, 
they  essily  remove  it,  and  tbe  farmer  hardly  knows  how 
to  be  adequately  mtefuL  This  is  not  all ;  for  before  they 
quit  the  fiirm,  they  learn  whether  the  husbandman  has 
any  crowns  of  such  and  such  a  year,  or  such  and  such  a 
stamps  promising  to  give  a  memium  for  them.  The  into* 
reslsd  countryman,  like  aU  peraons  who  but  addom  find 
an  opportunity  of  getting  money,  spreada  hia  coin  bo- 
fore  them,  of  which  they  invariably  contrive  to  pilfer  a 
portion.  What  is  almoat  incredible  ia,  that  they  are  seen 
to  repeat  with  impunitv  the  nme  trick  frequ<^ntly  at  the 
same  house.  Indeed,  wnat  is  most  villainous  of  all  In  thdr 
transactions,  is,  that  they  profit  by  these  circumstances, 
and  their  knowledge  of  the  localities  of  the  country,  to  point 
ont  to  burglars  the  detached  farma  In  which  there  is  money, 
and  the  means  of  getting  at  it;  and  it  la  needleaa  to  add, 
that  they  coma  In  for  thdr  ahare  of  the  apoiL** 

Vidocq  resolved  to  steer  dear  of  the  connexion,  and  we 
hear  no  more  of  the  gipdes  till  at  an  advanced  period  of 
his  police  career.  Information  is  given  of  a  burglary. 
Vidocq  learns,  on  making  enquiries,  that  some  unknown 
people  had  not  long  before  cured  the  mistress  of  the  houses 
and  given  a  premium  for  some  old  coins.  These  cir«- 
eumstances  set  him  on  the  look-out  for  hb  Brussels 
friends,  whom  he  succeeded  in  apprehending  and  deli- 
vering  into  the  handa  of  Juatics, 


The  History  of  the  Sufferinge  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
from  the  Meetoratkm  to  the  Revobitum.  By  the  Rev. 
Robert  Wodrow,  Miniater  of  the  Gospel  at  Eastwood ; 
with  an  origuuU  Memoir  of  the  Author,  Extracts  from 
his  Correspondeneet  a  Prdmamnf  Dissertation,  and 
Notes,  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Bums,  D.D.,  F.  A.S.E., 
Minister  of  St  George's,  Paisley,  Author  of  Historicsl 
Diaaertatlona  on  the  Poor  of  Scotland,  &c  In  4  vols. 
8vo.  Glasgow.  Bhuikie,  FbUarton,  ft  Co.  1889. 
Vola.  I.  and  II. 

Ws  are  glad  to  see  ao  much  aoeomplidied  of  thia  va- 
luable and  intereating  work,  and  if  it  is  not  already 
known  to  most  of  our  readers,  we  would  the  more  ear- 
nestly recommend  it,  as  one  highly  worthy  of  ge;ieral 
encouragement.  The  superior  execution  of  the  present 
cditioDy  and  the  moderate  price  at  which  it  b  offered  to 
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the  puMiCf  form  an  experiment,  whose  snecew,  we  trust, 
in  this,  will  authorize  the  trial  in  other  instances.  It  is 
well  known  that  there  is  still  a  large  unpuhllshed  part  of 
the  Wadrow  MSS.,  which  may  throw  no  small  addi- 
tional light  on  a  most  Important  period  of  national  his- 
tory, and  would  he  a  very  deslrahle  Supplement  to  the 
Work  hefore  us. 

Of  the  History  Itself,  as  the  most  minute,  and,  we 
scruple  not  to  say,  on  the  whole,  the  most  impartial  ac- 
count of  the  times  which  it  so  vividly  illustrates,  it  Is 
probably  unnecessary  to  be  particular  in  our  commenda- 
tion. Its  character  has  been  long  established,  not  only 
among  those  who  might  be  deemed  favourable  to  any  pe- 
culiar sentiments  ascribed  to  the  author,  but  with  many 
irho  differ  from  them  on  such  points,  as,  at  least,  a  pre- 
clous  depository  of  historical  informatioa.  That  a  book 
of  so  much  importance  should  have   been  suffered  to 

L entirely  out  of  print,  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  the 
Ikionable  prevalence  of  lighter  literature,  giving  little 
hope  of  success  in  the  republication  of  it ;  a  discourage- 
ment in  such  cases,  which  we  would  wish  to  believe  is 
rapidly  giving  way  to  a  more  enlightened  judgment  on  the 
art  of  the  *'  reading  public" 

One  great  recommendation  of  such  historical  works  as 
that  of  Wodrow,  is  the  fair  field  which  they  allow  to  the 
formation  of  opinion.  More  general  sketdies  may  be 
useful  in  the  preliminary  study  of  any  particular  period, 
but  in  these  the  bias  of  the  writer*s  mind  Is  almost  always 
|oo  prominent  a  feature, — and  the  events  recorded  do  not 
oommonly  escape  the  modifying  influence  of  his  own  par- 
tialities, but  are  so  accommodated  as  to  instil  them  im- 
perceptibly into  the  minds  of  his  readers.  It  is  otherw 
wise,  however,  where  the  principal  characteristic  of  the 
narrative  is  its  minute  reference  to,  and  citation  of,  its 
authorities.  The  whole  evidence  Is  laid  before  us ;  it  is 
the  facts  themselves  with  which  we  are  employed, — ^not 
the  opinions  already  formed  by  others  respecting  them; 
and  whatever,  therefore,  be  the  views  of  the  author  him^ 
•elf,  we  are  in  less  danger  of  bring  misled  by  Atm.  <' Our 
|Niblic  records,"  says  Wodrow,  in  his  preface  to  the  first 
Volume, — **  the  registers  of  the  privy  council,  and  justi- 
ciary, are  the  great  fund  of  which  this  history  is  formed; 
a  great  part  of  it  consists  of  extracts  from  these,  and  I 
have  omitted  nothing  which  might  give  light  to  the  state 
•of  the  Church  of  Scotland  at  that  period;  tliough  in  per^ 
using  or  making  extracts  out  of  ten  or  twelve  large  vo- 
lumes, several  things  may  have  escaped  me." — "  It  Is  a 
singular  feature,**  says  Dr  Burns,  PreL  Diss.  p.  8,  "  In 
lifr  Wodrow  as  a  historian,  that  he  has  not  only  given  us 
his  own  narrative  of  events,  but  likewise  the  original  d<K 
euments  whence  that  narrative  has  been  drawn.  With 
^he  opinions  of  a  historian,  we  have,  properly  speaking, 
Qothhig  to  do,  and  every  reader  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  ac- 
cord with  the  sentiments  which  Wodrow  has  expressed, 
•or  to  differ  from  them  entirely,  as  he  pleases.**  We  are 
-not  overlooking  the  accusation  brought  by  some  against 
Wodrow,  of  **  disingenuousnesa.**  Even  if  he  weore  dis- 
ingenuous,— and  if  it  be  disingenuous  to  have  an  opinion  of 
,lme*s  own,  upon  a  most  important  snlject,  he  is  certainly 
liable  to  the  imputation,— even  if  he  were  disingenuous, 
we  repeat,  that  the  nature  of  his  work  diminishes  the 
personal  influence,  as  it  were,  of  the  writer  over  the 
reader.  On  this  subject,  however,  let  us  quote  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph,  trum.  Dr  Bums*s  vigorous,  and,  we 
think,  Bucoessf ttl,  defence  of  Wodrow  £rom  the  imputa- 
tion: 

<*  The  statements  of  our  historian  were  not  questioned  at 
the  time  of  their  first  publication.  We  do  not  deny  that  a 
deep  sensation  was  excited  by  the  work,  and  that  a  spirit  of 
Tiolent  hostility  was  roused,  and  that  there  was  everv  wish 
frit  and  exproned  to  liave  its  tvatimony  set  aside.  Nor  do 
we  deny  tmit  the  author  was  rudely  assailed  with  pasqui- 
nades and  threats  of  personal  violence,  while  the  friendly 
reception  which  his  Majesty  (George  the  First)  and  the 
members  of  the  royal  family  gave  to  tne  book,  galled  exceed- 
ingly the  atiU  saogidiie  idlMrMiti  of  the  old  dynaity.    But 


we  beg  to  know,  was  any  formal  attempt  made  to  itbut  oi 
controvert  its  statements  ?  When  the  advocates  for  Prev 
byterianism  had  recourse  to  argument,  in  support  of  tbfir 
polity,  there  was  no  lack  of  replies  on  the  part  of  tbeir  op. 

S»nent8.  In  covenanting  times,  we  find  a  Maxwdl  and  a 
alllie  in  dose  combat  together ;  and,  immedlatdy  after  tlM 
Revolution  settlement,  we  find  the  learning  and  acotencn  ol 
Forrester,  and  Rule,  and  Jameson,  and  Anderson,  vaH  in 
battle  arrayby  the  respectable  talents  and  literature  of  Bisho| 
Sage  and  ur  Monro ;  and  never  was  the  Episcopal  and 
Presbyterian  controversy  managed  on  both  sides  with  grcatri 
ability.  Whence,  then,  Is  It,  that  when  the  unpreteodlDg 
historian  comes  forth  with  his  two  overwhelming  folios  ol 
fiicts  and  documents  iUusdiitlve  of  the  suffering  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  under  the  Episcopal  aaoenaency,  o< 
pen  was  drawn  to  vindicate  the  good  out  caaise,  and  no  ef' 
fort  was  made  to  prove  an  rilbl  for  the  panri  at  the  bar  3 
Reasoning  for  PreBbyterianism  might  be  met  by  coontei 
reaaoulngs  for  Episcopacy,  and  the  records  of  a  distant  bd- 
tiquity  might  admit  of  varied  interpreUtions :  but  <  facts,' « 
Wodrow  says,  <  are  stubborn  things,  and  will  not  easily  b« 
set  out  of  thuB  way.*  ** — PreL  Diss,  pp.  vl.,  viL 

Were  there  nothing  to  recommend  Wodrow's  Histoiyi 
however,  except  the  mass  of  important  information  whicb 
is  to  be  found  in  it,  we  could  not  hesitate  In  admittiog 
it  to  be  of  standard  value.     It  is  a  most  particiilsr  d^ 
lineatlon  of  events,  to  which  a  merriy  local  interest  htf 
been  too  often  attached, — doady  connected  as  they  wen 
with,  at  that  time,  the  general  Interests  of  the  two  kiii|- 
doms,  and  the  succeeding  destiny  of  Great  Britrin ;  and, 
to  every  Scotchman  in  particular,  it  Is  a  proud  testimo- 
nial of  the  firm  and  vigorous  resistance  of  his  forefatho's— 
no  matter  how  they  may  have  erred  in  minor  points,  under 
many  disadvantages,  and  some  temptations  to  a  oonapro- 
miring  anbmiasion — against  the  encroachments  of  tftu- 
trary  power  on  the  rights  of  consdenee  and  the  politicsl 
prlvll^  of  the  sulgect.     That  some  of  these  men  wert 
fierce  and  rash,  both  in  their  opinions  and  measures,  is  «vu 
known  and  universally  allowed;    though,  in  braDdin; 
them  aa  turbulent  and  aediUous,  It  were  but  candour  i» 
remember  the  merciless  persecution  which  hriped  to  mut 
them  so.     Indeed,  to  identify  their  chaiacters  with  tMr 
cauae,  or  thrir  aentiments  with  those  of  the  gnat  oajsntj 
engaged  in  it,  is  not  more  an  unjust  than  it  Is  a  ridies- 
lous  mistake ;  and  that  cause  was  at  first  the  defence  ot 
much  that  was  dear,— while  afterwards  it  became  the  pre- 
servation of  all  that  was  valuable  In  public  safety  sad  do- 
mestic peace.     That  it  U  no  amaU  debt  of  grautod* 
which,  under  Providence,  we  owe  to  the  men  whom  «• 
perfidal  judges  of  human  character  regard  as  the  **  unsp 
ties*'  of  those  daya,  b  a  trite  obaervatlon ;  but  '*M  ens 
its  triteness  recommend  its  truth  !**    We  speak  in  no  un* 
authorized  Umguage,  when  we  talk  of  the  lofty-^."?? 
heroismr-~the  meek  and  Christian  spirit,— the  higu^ 
creditable  learning,— and  even  the  calm  good  ^"f^  ^ 
many  amongst  them  ;  and  whatever  were  the  wm^ 
the  contest  in  other  respects,  they  were  •"^■^.^ 
struggle  for  the  continuance  of  a  form  of  e****^/^  ^ 
lity/rom  which  the  happiest  effects  had  previom ^  ^ 
rived  on  the  moral  character  and  habits  of  the  P**^' ,' 
which  had  gained  their  attachment,  as  much  by  y^^^. 
and  constant  aj^lication  of  gospel  truth  which  *V?Tr 
tained,  as  by  any  association  of  its  peculiaritiM  with  w* 
history  or  the  rights  of  their  country.  ^. 

The  phin  of  Wodrow*8  History  is  ccrtrinly  '^T^J? 
to  merely  critical  objections,  but  wdl  adapted  to  P^^ 
the  interest  commonly  frit  in  a  graphic  and  ""T^^j. 
count  of  facts,  more  than  in  a  regular  and  ,^°"'*I*l|ii^ 
abstract  narrative.  It  la  ahnoat  unique,  in  ^^^^||^^ 
air  which  is  imparted  to  events,  usually  ^''^^^^ 
in  dry  detail,  or  too  mudi  id^a&Mi  In  their  a<tal>0°^ 


professedly  fictitious  writings.  The  ^ff^.  (^^ga^ 
before  us  reminds  us  much  of  that  of  old  fVoi«J'*j  ^i^ 
many  may  smile  at  the  comparison.  There  J*.^^ 
however,  we  think,  a  similar  unaffected  life  in  ^'^^ 
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and  a  felidtous  touching  of  character,  wlUcb  v'^'^y^^ 
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ri»fUL  Wodrow  blends,  throaf hoat»  the  general  ooenr- 
rmees  of  the  period  with  the  most  portleiilar  domeBtic 
dirnmefnfoi,  as  ll  were,  of  the  people.  Namely  datei, 
plare%  fte.»  erea  in  oomparitively  trifling  matten,  are 
given  with  acrdpolous  exaotncoB.  The  mannen  and  ha» 
hits  of  the  eountrj  are  developed,  not  in  odder  disqaisl- 
tido,  hot  in  Uring  pictures  of  Individiials ;  and,  while  even 
inferior  chaimoten  are  thus  made  almost  penonally  known 
ts  OS,  tho  more  important  actors  in  that  eventful  day  poas 
Wlar«  OB  In  an  equally  vivid  and  dramatio  individuality. 
Wc  seem  to  have  seen  and  known  the  erafty  Sharpe,  the 
tynanlcal  Lauderdale,  the  flerco  Dalaell,  and  the  stem 
Ckvcrfaoase ;  and  there  is,  in  such  respects,  more  unpre- 
tndtBg  -power  in  many  of  these  pages  than  the  general 
reader  might  at  first  anticipate.  The  quiet  gravity — we 
aught  say,  tho  elderlyrespectability— of  astyle  pecullariy 
deary  is  not  nnfrequently  varied  by  a  solemn  pathos,  or  a 
griieioua  Indignation,  which  seldom  ikils  in  its  appeal, 
and  adda  no  small  inteivst  to  the  details  of  the  **  humble 
pastor  of  Eastwood  ;**  and  if  the  reader  turn  to  any  of 
tho  mors  marked  events  narrated — the  rising  at  Pent- 
landy— 41m  account  of  Guthrie*s  trial  and  death, — ^the 
**  cry, «  Havoc'  and  let  sUp,*'  fto.  of  the  Highland  host,  for 
inataaeo^-4w  will  find  abundant  evidenoa  of  a  oombin». 
tloB  of  candoor  in  judgment,  with  a  warm  and  often  elo- 
quant  spirit  of  sympathy  and  honourable  feeling,  which 
eannot  hat  enhance  the  work  with  aU  who  can  estimate 
nA  qualities. 

The  arrangement  by  which  the  documents,  acts  of  paiu 
Ijamont,  &c.  hava  basn  taken  from  the  separate  appendix 
ef  tho  old  edition,  and  thrown  into  the  fiirm  of  notes  In 
this,  is  in  every  way  a  dedded  improvement ;  and  we 
cannot,  at  the  mme  time,  but  bear  testimony  to  the  ex- 
tensivo  information  and  aeuteacm  whioh  Dr  Bums  has 
displnyed  in  the  notm  added  by  him  throughout  thoM  vo» 
lamea.  He  has  eontributed  alao  a  memoir  of  the  author, 
and  aomo  qieeimens  of  his  correspondence^  in  which  the 
cfanmcter  of  the  man,  and  the  singularly  strong  sense  he 
pomeeeed,  are  very  spparent ;  and  the  preliminary  disser- 
tation, to  wfaleh  we  have  already  referred,  is  wdl  worthy 
an  aittantive  penual,  both  as  an  eloquent  and  as  an  in* 
stnictire  oomposition. 

Wo  shall  take  more  particular  notice  of  this  History 
wlicB  its  publication  Is  completed.  At  present,  we  cof- 
dially  FBDOBunend  to  the  encouragement  of  the  public  a 
whidi  ire  an  pennaded  has  an  equal  claim  to  be 
naHond  with  many  of  fax  less  general  Interest 
If^kiar  pretenslonB. 


The  Art  of  Tying  the  Cfravat^  dtmomirated  in  LtS9on$t 
wfiik  exflamatorjf  PUOti.  Forming  a  Pocket  Manual 
By  H.  Le  Blanc,  £sq.  Third  Edition.  London. 
Effingham  Wilson.     1829. 

VTm  hnvo  ievlewred  a  good  number  of  books  In  our  day, 
but  we  never  reviewed  one  in  whose  oontents  we  felt  so 
iat«naely  interested  as  that  which  now  lies  before  us.  All 
sobjecta,  hiding  their  diminished  heads,  sink  into  insig- 
oifieaDCo  the  moment  that  the  Art  of  Tying  the  Cravat 
engrosses  the  mind.  It  Is  an  art  without  the  knowledge 
of  which  all  others  are  useless.  It  is  the  very  keystone 
to  polite  society ;  it  is  the  open  geaame  to  tiie  highest 
boDours  both  in  church  and  state.  Look  at  any  Indl- 
vidasl  making  his  entree  into  a  drawing-room  where  there 
k  a  cirdo  in  the  sligfatest  degree  disthiguished  for  taste 
and  eUganee.  Is  It  his  ooat,  his  waistcoat,  his  shirt,  his 
inexprcaslblos,  his  silk  stocking,  or  his  shoe,  to  which  the 
glass  of  tho  critic,  or  the  soft  eye  of  beauty,  Is  prindpally 
directed  ?  No  1  it  is  to  none  of  these.  It  is  the  Cravat 
that  instantaneoualy  stamps  the  character  of  ita  wearer. 
If  il  be  put  on  with  a  red^ercA^  air,— if  its  folds  be  cor- 
rect,  and  ita  set  eoame  ii/oMtf — then  he  may  defy  fiite. 
Even  tlioagh  his  coat  should  not  be  of  the  very  last  aU, 
and  hla  waistcoat  huttonad  a  whole  button  too  high,  still 
hewfa.etfi7«MrplUagbifanUMu  Hm 


wiU  own  him  for  an  eqnaly-^beauty  wiU  smllo  upon  him 
as  a  firiend,— and  humbler  aspirants  will  gaae  with  Ibnd 
and  respectful  admiration  on  the  individual  who  has  so 
successfully  studied  the  Art  of  Tying  tho  Cravat.  Bat 
behold  the  reverse  of  the  picture !  Suppoee  that  the  un^ 
happy  wretch  is  but  an  ignorant  pretender  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  proper  mode  of  covering  that  part  of  the  person 
which  separates  the  ahoulden  ftom  the  chln,~.-a  being 
who  disgraces  his  laundrees  by  the  meet  barbarous  use  of 
her  weU-lroned  and  folded  neckdoths,  starched  with  that 
degree  of  nicety,  that  a  single  grain  more  or  less  would 
have  made  the  elastidty  too  great  or  the  suppleness  too 
little; — suppose  this  Yahoo,  with  a  white  cravat  tied 
round  his  neck  like  a  rope,  eomewhat  after  the  frshion 
most  in  vogue  among  the  poorer  daae  of  divinity  stndenH, 
were  to  enter  a  drawing-room !  What  man  on  earth 
would  not  turn  away  from  him  In  disgust  ?  The  very 
poodle  would  snap  at  his  heds ;  and  the  largo  tortoise 
ehell  cat  upon  the  hearth^^rug  would  elevate  her  back  into 
the  form  of  an  arch,  bristle  up  her  tail  like  a  brush,  and 
spit  at  him  with  sentiments  of  maniftst  indignatioii. 
Ladies  would  ehrink  from  the  contamination  of  his  ap» 
proach,  and  the  deareet  friend  he  had  in  the  world  wwUd 
cut  him  dead  upon  the  spot.  He  might,  perh^a,  be  a 
man  of  genius ;  but  what  is  the  valuo  of  genius  to  a  per» 
son  ignorant  of  the  Art  of  Tying  the  Cravat  ? 

Let  us  enquire  for  a  moment  into  tho  history  of  tho 
Cravat,  and  tho  influence  it  has  always  hdd  over  society 
in  gsmmL  **  L'art  do  mettre  sa  eravate,**  says  a  French 
philosopher  (Monteeqnieu,  we  think),  "  eet  i  l*homme  dm 
monde  eo  que  Tart  de  donner  k  diner  est  ^  lliomae  d'etat.** 
It  is  believed  that  the  Germans  have  the  merit  of  invent 
ing  the  Cravat,  which  was  first  used  in  tho  year  1636^ 
by  a  TCgiment  of  Croats  then  in  their  service.  Croai^ 
being  pronounced  Cro-at,  wascanly  oormpted  into  cravats 
The  Grodn  and  Romans  uaoally  won  their  neck  fines 
and  uncovered,  although  In  winter  they  sewfiotlmes  wsa^ 
ped  a  comforter  round  their  thraali,  which  they  eaUed  • 
/beaUum,  from  fimcea,  Augustua  Casar,  who  waa  pai^ 
ticularly  liable  to  catch  oold,  continually  need  a  foctiium 
or  amdarwm.  Even  now,  it  Is  only  aoaieof  the  European 
nations  who  use  Cravats.  Throughout  idl  the  East  tho 
throat  is  invariably  kopt  uncovered,  and  a  white  and  wcIU 
turned  neck  is  looked  upon  as  a  great  beauty,  bdng  mo* 
taphorically  compared  to  a  tower  of  ivory.  In  Kranoe^ 
for  a  long  period,  the  raff,  etiffened  and  coiied  in  einglo 
or  double  rows,  was  the  fitvoorite  ornament  of  the  neck  $ 
but  when  Louis  XIII.  introduced  the  iiwhion  of  wear* 
ing  the  hair  in  long  ringleta  upon  the  ehoulder^  the  ruff 
was  nscessarily  abandoned.  In  1660,  when  a  ngimeat 
of  Croats  arrived  in  France,  their  ungular  tour  da  eou 
attracted  particular  attention.  It  waa  made  of  mualin 
or  dlk,  and  the  ends,  arranged  en  roeeUif  hung  gnaMly 
on  tho  breast.  The  cro-at  (now  cravat)  became  the  paa* 
don ;  and  the  throat,  which  had  hitherto  been  compar^i 
tlvdy  frve,  loot  its  liberty  for  ever.  Many  varieties  wore 
introduced ;  but  a  fine  starched  linen  doth  acquired  tho 
ascendency  over  all  other,  and  retains  it  to  this  day. 
Abuses  crept  in,  however,  for  the  fancy  of  the  &6ganM  ran 
wanton  on  the  subject  of  pieces  of  mudin,  stiffeners,  eel* 
lars,  and  stocks.  At  one  time  it  was  fiuh&onable  to  wear 
such  a  quantity  of  bandaging  round  the  neck,  that  shot 
has  been  known  to  lodge  in  it  with  perfect  impunity  to 
the  wearer,  and  few  sabre  cuts  oould  find  their  wap 
through.  Stocks  ara  a  variety  of  the  Cravat  apodes  which 
are  now  very  generaL  Coilan  wara  tho  aoant-couriara 
of  stocks,  and  wara  somotimos  worn  by  the  Egyptiana 
and  Greeks,  made  of  the  richest  metals,  and  ornament- 
ed  with  precious  stones.  The  modem  stodc  Is  a  less 
costly  artide.  It  carriee  vrith  it  a  stiff  and  artificial 
air ;  but  this  is  rather  in  Its  £svoor  as  a  part  of  the  mi- 
litary coetume.  It  has  other  advantagee,  too ;  it  fbma 
no'vrrinkle,  and  is  very  dmple,  making  but  one  turn 
round  the  neck,  and  being  fisstened  behind  by  a  buckle  or 
jdaap.   Stocks  have -vory  ^ncntty  MpflTHdad  the  Cravat 
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in  the  army ;  and,  coDBiderini^  that  they  have  been  lately 
much  improved,  being  now  usually  made  of  whalebone, 
thinned  at  the  edges,  with  a  border  of  white  leather  which 
entirely  prerenti  any  unpleannt  scratching  of  the  chin, 
we  confess  we  are  rather  partial  to  them.  But  the  Cravat 
ttili  possesses  paramount  claims  upon  our  attention.  Of 
Imte  yean,  a  black  silk  Cravat  has  come  into  great  favour, 
and,  with  a  white  or  light-coloured  waistcoat  especially,  it 
has  a  manly  and  agreeable  eflfect.  Bonaparte  commonly 
^RTore  a  black  silk  Cravat,  and  in  it  he  fought  at  Lodl,  Ma- 
rengo, and  Austerlita.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  how- 
ever, that  at  Waterloo  he  wore  a  white  neckcloth,  although 
the  day  previous  he  appeared  in  his  black  Cravat.  Some 
penons  have  attempted  to  introduce  coloured  silk  Cravats, 
but,  much  to  the  honour  of  this  country,  the  attempt  has 
failed.  A  Cravat  of  red  silk  in  particular,  can  be  w«ni 
<mly  by  a  Manchester  tailor. 

Such  is  a  very  brief  abstract  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
Cravats ;  if  they  are  ever  destined  to  lose  the  place  they 
at  preient  hold  in  society,  we  fervently  trust  that  some 
.Gibbon  may  appear,  to  fnmiah  us  with  a  narrative  of 
their  decline  and  falL  But  though  all  this  knowledge  is 
valuable,  it  is  only  prdiminary  to  the  great  Art  of  Tying  the 
.Cravat.  Hie  lAor,  hoc  ojnu.  The  first  tie->the  parent 
9i  all  the  others,  the  most  important,  and  by  far  the 
most  deeply  interesting — is  the  Naeud  GorduHt  or  Gordian 
knot.  Alexander  the  Great  would  have  given  half  his 
empire  to  have  understood  it ; — Brummell  was  a  prouder, 
a  happier,  and  a  greater  man,  when  he  first  accomplished 
It.  llie  mode  of  forming  this  Ncmd  Gordien  is  the  most 
important  problem  that  can  be  offered  to  the  student  of 
•the  Cravat.  He  who  is  perfectly  conversant  with  the 
theory  and  practice  of  this  tie,  may  truly  boast  that  he 
.possessgs  the  key  to  all  the  others,  and  that  he  has  been 
elevated  from  the  rank  of  a  mere  man  to  that  of  a  ffende- 
man,  **  ay,  every  inch  a  gentleman ;"  for  nothing  vulgar 
can  lurk  in  the  character  of  him  whose  refinement  of 
tastCf  delieacy  of  mind,  and  neatness  of  hand,  enable  him 
giaoefully  to  tie  the  ends  of  his  Cravat  into  the  Ntntd  Gcr* 
dien.  It  is  no  easy  task ;  and  we  seriously  advise  those 
who  are  not  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  this  delight- 
ful science,  to  make  their  first  etmy  on  a  moderate-sized 
block.  We  can  confidently  assure  them,  that  with  toler- 
able perseverance  they  will  be  enabled  _^to  pursue  their 
studies  with  pleaanre  and  advantage,  and  in  a  more  pro- 
fitable manner — on  themselves.  For  all  the  details  of  the 
practtce  that  is  neoesnry,  which  need  not  occupy  more 
time  than  a  couple  of  hours  a4ay,  we  have  much  plea- 
aure  in  reiiBrring  oar  readers  to  the  esodlent  and  most 
distinct  instnietiona  of  our  respected  friend  Henry  Le 
Blanc,  Esq. 

After  the  Nend  Chrdien  tnmte  a  host  of  others,  all  of 
which  ought  to  be  known  lor  the  sake  of  variety,  and 
that  the  tie  may  be  made  to  suit  the  occasion  on  which 
it  is  worn.  There  is  the  CravaU  d  la  Orieniakf  when 
the  neckcloth  Is  worn  in  the  shape  of  a  turban,  and 
the  ends  form  a  crescent ; — the  Cravaie  d  tAmericame, 
which  is  simple,  but  not  much  to  our  taste,  and  the  pre- 
vailing colooiB  are  detestable,  being  sea  green,  striped 
Uuc,  or  red  and  white ;— 4be  CravaU  Cc&er  de  Quval, 
la  which,  after  making  the  Netud  Chrdien,  the  ends  are 
carried  round  and  fastened  behind ;  a  style  much  admired 
¥y  ladles'  maids  and  milliners,  but  in  our  opinion  essen- 
tially vulgar,  unless  when  used  out  of  doors ; — the  Cra- 
vaie Sentimtntale,  in  which  a  roseite  is  fiwtened  at  the 
top  immediately  under  the  chin,  and  which  ought  to  be 
worn  only  by  dapper  apprentices,  who  write  **  sweet 
things'*  on  the  Sundays,  or  by  Robert  Montgomery,  the 
author  of  *'  The  Omnipresence  of  the  Deity," — a  young 
man  much  pufKed  by  Mr  William  Jerdan  ; — ^the  Cravaie 
i.  la  Bifran,  very  fine  and  degagSe,  but  submitted  to  by 
the  noble  poet,  only  when  accommodating  himself  to  the 
HenMSaneee  of  society ; — ^the  CravaU  en  Cascade,  where 
the  linen  is  brought  down  over  the  breast  something  like 
«>•<  ifcoii,  and  is  ft  style  In  great  Togve  amoiv  valeta  and 


butlers; — ^the  Cravaie  it  la  Bergami,  and  the  Craoott  de 
JBal,  where  there  is  no  knot  at^,  the  ends  being  bmuglit 
forward,  crossed  on  the  breast,  and  then  teteaed  to  the 
braces; — the  Cravaie  MatkhnaOque,  grave  and  eevcre^ 
where  the  ends  descend  obliquely,  and  form  two  srati 
angles  In  crossing ; — die  Cravaie  d  flreUmdaite,  upon  the 
same  principle  as  the  preceding,  but  somewhat  more  toy; 
—the  Cravateit  la  Oaetnmme,  which  is  a  nairow  neck- 
cloth without  starch,  &stened  very  slightly,  so  that  in 
cases  of  incipient  suffocation  it  may  be  removed  at  a  mo- 
ment's  notice ; — the  Cravaie  de  Chaste,  at  it  la  Diamy 
which  is  worn  only  on  the  hunting  field,  and  ought  t« 
be  deep  green ;  — the  Cravaie  en  CbgmOe,  the  tie  ef 
which  resembles  a  shell,  and  Is  very  pleasing,  tiioufh  i 
little  finical;— the  Cravaie  Romantiqae,  d  la  FviS6ti,  i 
la   Tabna,  d  tltaUenne,  d  la  RuMie,  together  with  the 
Cravaie  Jeemtiqne  et  Diphmaliqae,  are  intereeting,  ind 
may  all  be  studied  in  this  deU^htful  <"  Pocket  MaooaL" 
In  concluding  these  observations,  which  are  meant  to 
rouse,  if  possible,  the  attentton  of  a  slumbering  public  to 
a  sulgect,  the  vast  importanoeof  which  the  common  herd 
of  mankind  are  too  apt  to  overlook,  we  cannot  help  re> 
fiecting  with  fedings  of  the  most  painful  kind  on  the  Tcrf 
small  number  of  persons  who  are  able  to  tie  their  CrtTtts 
in  any  thing  like  a  Bmmmellian  or  Ptetenhamic  ityle. 
We  have  poets,  statesmen,  and  orators, — ^we  havemoi 
distinguished  for  their  virtues  and  talents;  but  bow  few 
have  we  by  whom  the  intricades  of  the  Nond  Gordia 
have  been  unravelled,  or  the  scientific  amngements  of 
the  Cravaie  MaikhnaOque  are  understood !     In  othtf 
words,  how  few  perfect  gendemen  does  one  meet  with  el 
an  ordinary  eoirSe  I     Our  young  men  study  fencinf  and 
dgar-amoking,  billiards  and  the  Sporting  Magazine;  bat 
how  rarely  do  they  attend  with  a  aerious  and  wbokeoma 
eamestnesi  to  the  Tying  of  thefar  Cravats !  Inthiercqiect 
we  strongly  suspect  that  the  greater  part  of  Seotlaod  is 
little  better  than  a  moral  desert;  and  it  is  oaly  at  one  or 
two  of  the  most  fiwhionable  parUee  In  Edinbmi^h,  that  a 
Cravat  is  met  with  worn  in  a  nmnner  at  all  calculated  to 
gladden  the  heart  of  that  mighty  master  in  the  Tying  Art, 
Henry  Le  Blanc,  Esq.,  or  even  to  Impart  a  ray  of  piMj 
sure  to  us,  the  far-off  followers  of  his  footeteps.    We  caD 
upon  our  readers,  if  they  value  their  necka,  to  ahova 
greater  regard  for  their  Cravats.    They  may  reet  awind 
that  a  weU-tled  Cravat  is  better  than  the  most  fiattenof 
letter  of  introduction,  or  most  prepesseesiag  es)iniBiottof 
countenance.  An  elegant  Neead  Oordien  hat  been  knows 
to  secure  for  Its  possessor  £5000  a^year,  and  a  b*n^ 
woman  into  the  bavgain.    Let  it  not  be  viewed  aa  a  IV^ 
or  trifling  matter ;  a  Cravat  comma  ilfaai  is  aynonyinfloi 
with  happlneaa,  and  they  who  know  the  differ^oe  ^ 
tween  neck  and  nothing,  wiU  at  once  perceive  that  tne 
" march  of  inteUect"  means  little  more  then adoe^l- 
preciation  of  the  value  of  the  Cravat,  and  as  netf  an  ^ 
proach  as  possible  to  psHsstion,  er  to  Hsnry  Ls  S»i^  *" 
the  art  of  Tying  it. 


Medicine  no  Mystery,  being  a  Iniefouaine  of  the  Pn^ 
of  Medical  /Science,  designed  as  an  InirodMttonto  t«^ 
General  Stu^  as  a  Branch  of  a  Liberal  Ed^^ 
By  John  Morrison,  M.D.  and  A.B.  Trln.  Cj^i-  ^^ 
lin.     London.     Hurst,  Chance,  h  Co.    1829* 

Ws  vospect  that  every  profeesed  mystsiy  ^^"^^7^^^ 
enUghtened  age  be  the  harbinger  either  of  »€•<  ^'^^^ 
ignoranee,  or  of  most  abominaUe  ^P^^|?}'  /  f^trj 
care  not,  therefore,  how  ioon  the  threshols  ^^^^ 
temple  of  science  be  relieved  from  •'"'*''*''^|,  bins' 
tiea  and  absurdities,  and  rendered  acceaaibl^  aLioiums 
blest  deuisen,  in  search  of  knowledge,  vve  ^^^ 
empirics  of  all  denominations  and  orders,  fr**^j^  ^ 
when  the  druidical  priests  pvetendedtoraetsre^^ 
the  sick  by  mottaring  mystfe  syUablse  at  *"?  ^wT 
OSralaplasi  4Mni  to  tlHil  ttf  te  ftaeJtvi^' V*"*^ 
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taing,  buming-oll  devonrer,  Mom.  Chsbcrt,  who»  Ub  cur 
icntly  reportady  at  the  ]irenDt  uiMnent  impoMs  mostsac- 
OBHfiilly  an  tha  eredullty  of  iannmarable  wonder-loTiDg 
Landoniana,  even  at  the  wert  end  of  that  unwieldy  metro* 
paUa  I  We  naTcr  baliered  in  tha  authenticity  of  Ireland'a 
*  Vortigemand  Rowena;**  never  put  oor  tniat  in  tha  pro- 
dactioaaaf  MraShipton;  narer  placed  any  relianea  on  tha 
jKopheciaa  of  the  Belfcat  Almanark ;  never  periUad  our  fer- 
tnne  in  CaiTol*a  or  Fldding^a  eaiabrated  lotleriea ;  and, 
ftnallyy  never  under  any  drcumatanoea  repaaed  faith  in  Bi^ 
ehaa'a  IXnueatic  Medicine.  Inourawaddlingclothea  wemay 
hwc  avrallowcd  aome  of  Dalby  a  Carminative,  but  tlie  re- 
aallection  of  the  aania  hath  eac^ed  us ;  and  since  w  have 
arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood,  and  speared  mlmon  in  the 
Tweed,  we  hold  even  Hunt'a  '*  Family  PiUa"  in  abomi- 
oation,  and  are  sorely  tempted  to  Masphema  against 
"  Solanon'a  Balm  of  Gilaad!** 

Yoong  well  observed,  in  his  gloomy  <<  Night  Thooghts,** 
that  *'  uMn  think  all  men  'mortal  but  themselves  ;**  and 
thisa  to  a  very  conaiderable  extent,  ia  true :  yet,  aince  vrs 
have  aacand<d  the  Aristarchian  chair,  we  have  thought  it 
befitting  to  ponder  more  deeply  vrith  ourselves,  and  know 
the  loll  oatalegua  of  the  alBictions  to  which  our  "  mortal 
flesh  ia  heir.**  We  think  it  proper,  therefore,  for  the  good 
af  the  eemnKin  wealth,  and  especially  for  the  bodily  wel> 
£tfe  of  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Aber- 
deen, te  introduce  notices  of  medical  books  ocoaalonally 
In  oiir  columns,  that  we  may  warn  our  readers  what 
Seylla  and  Charybdis  they  noay  avoid,  and  how  they  noay 
paas  aalely,  aacurely,  and  happily,  through  the  Hygeian 
road  of  a  long  and  happy  life.  Wo  are  not  like  certain 
managerm  of  theatres,  who»  in  taking  leave  of  their  firienda 
and  patrona,  wiah  them  **  health  and  happiness  until  the 
honae  re-opana  neict  season.  **  Our  a£Fections  can  endure 
no  such  periodical  limits  or  intermiasions.  They  may, 
like  the  waters  of  tha  Nile,  occasionally  overflow  their 
eontinenta;  but  we  can  never  cease  to  entertain  a  aort  of 
parental  regard  for  the  health,  happlneis,  and  prosperity, 
af  the  contributors,  subscribers,  and  readers  of  the  £din- 
huigh  Literary  JoumaL  We  can  aasure  our  &ir  readen 
especially,  that  this  to  us  is  a  sulgect  of  the  deepest  solici- 
tude. We  sympathiM  with  every  cold,  trmble  for  every 
hfadarh,  and  are  on  the  verge  of  deaperation  when  we 
&ncy  any  of  them  may  have  a  twinge  of  the  toothach. 
Bnton  this  subject  we  begin  to  grow  pathetic  How  for- 
tunate, therefore,  that  a  work  has  come  under  review  like 
that  before  us,  and  that  we  can  at  last  console  ourselves 
with  the  plfairing  reflection,  that  Medicine  has  indesd  be- 
eaoie  "  no  mystrry.**  A  great  revolution  has  been,  and  is 
stUl,  taking  place  in  medical  science.  Physicians  have 
not  only  laid  aside  their  well-powdered  wigs,  their  starched 
mflea,  and  gold-headed  canea,  but  with  these  have  disposed 
af  all  that  mystical  mannerism  which,  in  a  less  enlightened 
^Sp  may  have  impceed  on  the  superficial  observation  of 
the  patient.  Society  is  now  in  so  enlightened  a  state* 
timt  lew  attempts  to  conceal  ignorance,  by  '*  outward 
pomp  and  circumstance,"  will  be  long  successful ;  and 
medical  men,)  we  i^prehend,  frequently  find  it  necessary 
to  nr^'"i  to  tha  anrious  relatives  round  a  sick  bed,  the 
caoae  of  certain  symptoms,  the  nature  of  the  danger  that 
may  be  impending,  and  the  views  with  which  certain  re- 
medies arc  administered.  Such  communications,  to  well- 
wlncated  and  intelligent  people,  are  calculated  to  increase, 
rather  than  diminish,  confidence  in  the  practitioner ;  and 
as  tha  art  of  medicine  ia  not  to  be  acquired  by  a  lew 
aphorisms,  not  to  be  gathered  from  books,  but  must  de- 
pend esxlnaiviily  on  ea^erienoe,  the  pl^ysleian  never  need 
apprehend  danger  to  hia  temporal  interests,  by  communir 
eating  fredy  to  an  enquiring  mind  the  principles  on  which 
he  proceeds.  There  may,  it  is  true^  be  some  cases  of  slow, 
lingering,  and  latal  diaeass,  the  prognosis  of  whidi  need 
not  be  nidaly  announced ;  tar,  where  tha  Promethean  vul- 
ture of  sit  knew  Is  to  pr^  for  months  upon  its  victim, 
there  ia  ne  humanity  in  at  once  shutting  out  aU  hopes 
ron  the  swiTing  tt^ftti;^^  w^oso  .igooniMa  iaj^goy. 


is  a  blessing,  which  can  alone  reconcile  them  to 
the  meet  heart-rending  affliction. 

Dr  Morriaon*s  work,  entitled  **  Medicine  no  Mystery," 
will  be  read  with  interest  by  scientific,  or  well-educated, 
non-proieaalonal  persons.  His  views  are  too  general  to 
be  of  advantage  to  the  mere  medical  student  or  to  practi- 
tiomen,  as  they  will  find,  in  general  elementary  works, 
tha  information  which  is  here  presented  in  a  popular 
form.  The  work  ia  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  of 
wliiah  treata  of  the  animal  aystem  in  a  atate  of  health  p 
the  aecond  of  the  animal  aystem  in  a  state  of  disease.  A 
single  quotation  will  be  sufficient  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
style  in  which  it  b  written,  and  the  author's  method  of 
treating  the  several  sutyects  he  discusMs.  We  choose  one 
extract  from  the  chapter  on 

THK  Nsavoirs  srsTXX. 

**  The  brain  and  spinal  marrow  form  theoricfn  and  main 
trunk  of  the  nervooa  system.  The  nerves  of  four  of  the 
senses  (sight,  hearing,  smell,  and  taste)  originate  immedi* 
ately  from  the  brain,  the  poaition  of  thoae  sen«es  being,  in 
all  animals  bv  whom  Ihey  are  possessed,  in  the  head.  The 
seat  of  the  iifUi  sense  is  the  general  surfiioe  of  the  body; 
and  the  nerves  constituting  it  are  filaments  derived  from 
the  nerves  of  sensation  dirtributed  throughout  the  frame. 
The  nerves  which  supply  the  internal  organa  which  peiw 
form  the  vital  lunctioua,  form,  aa  I  have  said,  a  aeparate 
svslem ;  it  is  called  the  sympathetic^  or  Ganglionic  svstem. 
The  nerves  which  serve  for  motion,  and  those  whicn  con- 
stitute the  general  sensation  of  the  body,  proceed  from  the 
spinal  marrow  in  thirty  pairs,  and  are  distributed,  the  for- 
mer to  all  the  muscles  of  the  body,  which  are  the  immediate 
organs  of  motion,  and  the  hitter  to  all  the  sentient  paru  of 
the  frame.  The  Ganglionic  nerves  have  their  oriffin  all 
along  the  front  part  of  the  spine  on  eadi  side^  and  arise 
from  small  bodies  like  glands^  called  ganglions,  which  are 
connected  by  filaments  with  the  nerves  of  motion  and  sen- 
mtlon  proceeding  from  the  spinal  marrow.  Thia  very  ge- 
noal  description  must  serve  here  for  that  of  the  Nervous 
System,  aa  to  its  structure.  So  Intlmatelv  connected  la  the 
due  supply  of  nervous  influence  with  the  healthy  actions  of 
every  oigan  and  part,  that  whenever  the  fimner  is  by  any 
meana  suspended  or  diminished,  the  actions  of  the  organ* 
whose  supply  of  nervous  power  is  affMsted,  either  cease  aU 
together,  or  are  vitiated  and  deteriorated.  In  promntlon  to 
the  extent  of  the  nervoua  affection.  For  example :  When 
the  nerves  that  supply  the  diaphragm  (the  prindpal  organ 
in  respiration)  are  aivided,  respiration  oeaaea,  and  death  en- 
sues.  When  the  nerves  supplying  the  stomach  are  divided, 
digestion  ceases,  and  the  food  previously  eaten  is  found 
some  hours  aftor  in  an  undigested  statei  The  heart  per- 
forms its  peculiar  action  by  meana  of  ita  nervous  supply. 
When  a  sudden  shock  is  gjiven  to  the  whole  nervous  sy^em 
by  fright,  that  svstem  u  thrown  into  a  state  of  collapac^ 
or  diminished  sction,  meparatory  to  the  recovery  of  its  niu 
tnral  powers  again.  The  most  striking  effect  of  thle  state 
is  the  apparent  cessation  of  the  action  of  the  heart  and  pulse 
during  tne  swoon;  the  other  phenomena  attending  thIa 
atate  cannot  be  understood  until  we  shall  have  conaidered 
the  peculiar  fiuictiona4>f  tha  heart  itself  and  tha  organa  con- 
nected with  i^  which  form  the  sanguineous  or  droulating 
aystem. '*-«Pp.  8^ 

As  a  general  knowledge  of  the  most  important  fnno- 
tions  of  the  human  body  b  eesential  to  every  well-edu^ 
cated  man,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending,  for 
the  attainment  of  that  olject,  the  work  of  Vr  Morrison. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 


THB  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  OSRMAN  LAKOUAOE» 
AND  REASONS  FOR  ITS  MORE  GENERAL  CULTU 
VATION  IN  THIS  COUNTRY. 

fA  Commwttcatkmfrom  GottUi^mLj 

Thx  German  ia  a  language  to  which  neither  the  SiDoteb 
nor  English  pay  that  attention  which  it  undoubtedly  de- 
serves. Since  my  arrival  In  Germany  I  have  been  mora 
struck  with  our  neglect  of  this  useful  hmgnage  than  I  had 
ever  been  in  Scotland ;  for  hsrs^  English  Is  aa  common 
a  atudy  aa  French  ia  with  us.  Hamburg,  where  all 
otgohaata  of . any  nspectabllity  speak  our  language,  may 
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¥6  Gilled  a  half  EDgUah  town.  Of  ooune,  it  it  na  good 
school  for  one  who  would  learn  to  speak  Gcnnan.  Evan 
here,  in  Gottingen,  our  countrymen  will  find  opportuni- 
ties enough  of  speaking  English,  if  they  do  not  wish  to 
he  at  tha  trouhle  of  acquiring  the  language  of  the  oonntry. 
Though  Ruisell  had  taught  me  that  English  was  mndi 
studied  in  Germany,  I  certainly  did  not  expect  to  find 
it  so  gencrsUy  known  as  it  seems  to  be  here.  Of  die 
FrofessoiB  of  the  Gottingen  Univenity,  tiiere  are  few,  if 
any,  who  do  not  understand  English ;  I  mean  in  so  far 
as  to  consult  with  facility  the  productions  of  our  press, 
which  relate  to  their  respective  sdenoes ;  and  not  a  few 
■peak  it  with  great  fluency  and  accuracy.  Tha  study  of 
our  language  is  no  less  &vourite  and  common  among  the 
students.  In  the  circle  of  my  acquaintance  here  (already 
pretty  conidderable)  most  hare  studied  English  a  little, 
a»any  can  read  it  with  ease,  and  not  a  few  speak  it  with 
a  readiness  and  accuracy,  which,  to  those  who  have  never 
heen  in  England,  must  have  cost  much  pains  and  study. 
To  suppose  a  Gottingen  student  who  had  not  soared  to 
the  heights  of  tragic  feeling  with  Shakspeare,  and  heart- 
ily sympathized  .with  all  Sir  Walter  Scott's  well-depicted 
scenes  of  English  and  Scottish  life,  would  be  to  brand 
him  as  utterly  a  stranger  to  literature  in  generaL  They 
whom  want  of  opportunity  or  inclination  have  debarred 
from  consulting  these  authors  in  the  original,  never  fail 
to  make  acquaintance  with  them  by  means  of  transla- 
tlonv,  which  are  to  be  found  everywhere,  both  good  and 
cheap.  Cheap  I  may  truly  say.  Sir  Walter's  works 
are  published  at  Stuttgard,  at  four-pence  per  volume. 
For  this  price  I  bought  Ivanhoe,  at  Hamburg,  complete 
in  five  volumes. 

If,  then,  the  Germans  are  such  admirers  of  our  litera- 
ture, why  are  we  so  backward  to  return  the  compliment  ? 
If  some  unlucky  German  should  stumble  on  our  coasts, 
how  improbable  that  he  would  meet  with  an  Englishman 
who  could  conmiunicate  a  thought  to  him  in  his  native 
tongue  !  When  a  German  student  pays  a  visit  to  our  uni- 
versities, is  it  very  likely  that  Goetlie  or  Schiller  will 
meet  his  eyes,  arrayed  on  the  shdves  of  the  Scottish 
JBurchen  9  I  question  mnch  If  he  would  find  the  Ger- 
man classics  very  abundant  even  in  the  extensive  libraries 
of  our  greatest  literati.  While  translations  of  our  clas- 
sics are  here  to  be  found  in  abundance,  even  in  the  com- 
ihon  circulating  libraries,  where  with  us  is  the  good 
and  complete  translation  to  be  found  of  those  brilliant 
'Vrriters  who  have  adorned  the  German  literature  ?  The 
fact  cannot  be  disputed  ;  and  I  again  ask,  why  is  it  so  ? 
It  cannot  be  that  the  German  literature  is  held  unworthy 
of  the  trouble  necessary  to  be  employed  in  acquiring  the 
language ;  for  we  study  French  and  Italian  commonly 
enough,  though  these  languages  are  keys  to  nothing  half 
so  valuable  as  the  German  can  unlock. 

.  A  more  book-making  people  than  the  Germans  cannot 
easily  be  named,  and  these  books  are  not  generally  (as 
some  suppose)  the  flimsy  effusions  of  a  wild  imagination, 
but  the  solid  and  daborate  productions  of  a  more  labori- 
ous and  painstaking  set  of  authors  than  any  other  coun- 
try in  Europe  can  boast  of.  Diligence  and  perseverance, 
onited  with  the  greatest  seal  in  the  pursuit,  and  an  un- 
divided attention  to  their  respective  provinces,  have  pro- 
cured to  the  German  literati  a  chancter,  before  which 
their  French  and  even  English  brethren  must  yield.  In 
Botany,  for  instance.  Mineralogy,  and  other  branches  of 
Naturikl  History,  they  have  made  great  advances ;  and 
iTln  these  departments  we  can  oppoes  to  a  Wildenow  a 
Smith,  or  to  a  Werner  a  Hutton,  in  the  field  of  Philo- 
logy and  biblical  Criticism,  the  different  universities 
of  Germatiy  can  boast  of  such  a  oeastellation  of  bright 
namesy  that  before  them  all  our  literati  must  hide  their 
diminished  headh  Every  Scotch  grammarian  and  di- 
Yine  will  confess,  that  the  greater  number  of  those  books 
which  aasist  him  In  unfolding  the  meaning  of  andent 
authors  emanate  from  Gcnnai^.  So  inoontro wtlble  is 
th^  frot^  that  mwy  «npg  tbft  £||tfrf^  iDHiUe  to 


their  own  superiority  in  this  reapect,  have  had  reeoons 
to  the  mJaerable  shift  of  turning  that  which  is  propfrly 
a  subject  of  praise,  into  an  object  of  ridicule,  by  mive- 
presentiog  the  Germans  as  mere  laborious  dmdgei  in  li- 
terature, well  calculated  to  oomplle  lexiosiia  of  wordi, 
plants,  or  stones,  but  utteriy  destitute  of  that  fin  of 
genius  which  produoes  the  poet  and  the  fine  writtf  .  Far 
such  a  charge  then  has  long  ceased  to  be  any  founda- 
tion.   The  works  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  Wieland,  Herder, 
Lessing,  and  a  hundred  others,  will  not  fear  cempariam 
with  the  beat  productions  of  English,  French,  or  Itslisa 
literature.     I  may  safdy  take  it  for  granted,  thenten, 
that  the  Grerman  language  oontaina  Utsvary  tnanns 
worthy  the  attention  of  thoee  with  whom  sudi  treasons 
are  in  estimation ;  and  I  shall  now  endeavour  ts  rooou 
mend  it  to  the  notice  of  my  countrymen  on  eonddtfs- 
tions  drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  language  itself,  in- 
dependently of  the  literature  of  which  it  is  the  medium. 
The  Gwman  language,  then,  deserves  our  atteotka 
principally  on  account  of  its  near  connexion  and  relatkn- 
ship  with  our  own.     The  present  languages  of  £nrope» 
numerous  as  they  at  first  alght  appear  to  be^  are  sll  re- 
ducible to  three  original  toaguea>^tbe  Latin,  the  Sdavo- 
nic,  and  the  Teutonic.     The  Sclavonic  i»  the  huigui^of 
Russia,  and  of  some  parts  of  Germany.     Latin  prenih 
in  the  greater  number  of  European  languages — it  fsrms 
the  principal  part  of  the  Italian,  French,  Spaaisb,  sod 
Portuguese ;  and,  along  vHth  the  German,  it  forms  the 
present  English  language.     Thia  prevalence  of  the  Latin 
arose,  very  naturally,  from  the  extension  iff  the  Reona 
empire.     Thus  it  has  happened  that  In  France^  Spsio, 
and  Portugal,  the  polished  and  cultivated  language  of  ths 
conquerors  has  almost  entirely  extirpated  thelaDgaagestf 
the  original  Inhabitants.     Germany  was  at  onee  iao  re- 
mote from  the  seat  of  Romui  power,  and  poswseed  w 
warlike  inhabitants,  to  be  exposed  to  the  same  danger 
firom  the  Ronoan  power,  as  those  nations  whom  we  ^^ 
Just  mentioned.      Acconlingly  this  country,  with  its 
northern  neighbonn,  Denmark,  Holland,  Sweden,  sad 
Norway,  has  retained  its  original  tongue,  withoat  vsj 
further  intermixture  with  the  Latin,  than  what  the  oni- 
versal  use  of  this  language,  In  mattere  of  religkio  and  hw 
during  the  middle  ages,  rendered  unavoidaUe.    Eagiud 
has,  in  respect  of  language,  been  exposed  to  moreohangv 
than  any  othernation  in  Europe.  The  original  huogusge  of 
the  Britons,  our  anceston  before  the  Invasion  of  the  li«- 
mans,  has  no  connexion  either  with  the  Latin  or  m 
Teutonic,  but  is  rather  allied  to  the  Eastern  tongues.  It 
kept  Its  ground  against  the  Roman  power,  but  not  «• 
against  the  Saxon,  before  which  It  fled,  and  '^^^^ 
itself  an  asylum  in  the  mountainous  recesses  of  Wslee  and 
Sootfamd.    There,  as  well  as  In  Ireland,  it  remains  to  Ito 
present  day.    But  in  the  greater  and  more  important  part 

of  the  British  isles,  the  Unguage  hitrodueed  by  the  An^ 
Saxons,  a  people  fhmi  the  north  of  Germany,  P**^^ 
universally.  The  dominion  of  the  Saxons  was  deetisn 
to  yield  to  that  of  the  Normans,  who,  in  the  ele?entii««j 
tury,  treated  the  Saxons  as  the  Saxons  had  A>r«fv 
treated  the  Britona.  And  now  a  great  change  tosk  ^ 
in  our  language ;  Norman  Frmch  became  the  ^■"fl^"'*' 
of  the  court,  and  of  all  who  aimed  at  court  '■^^j 
wished  to  be  thought  in  any  degree  reined  and  p»wj* 
in  manners^  For  this  reason,  we  had  wiril-nJf  •»  J^L 
old  Saxon  language.  But  it  had  taken  *«*^^^'^ 
to  allow  itself  to  be  altogether  extirpated  ^T^^*^  Z, 
fluenoe.  For  many  years,  while  the  «'«''*•"' i^III 
lished  of  the  hnd  used  the  new  language  the  0W»^ 
was  retained,  in  Its  unmixed  purity,  by  Ae  V'^T^ 
other  deaeendaats  of  the  original  Saxons.  ^^V^y^ 
fluence  of  these  causes,  wMdi  the  Author  of  WavertV 
rendered  ao  famUiar  to  us,  by  the  romance  of  '^"^ 

many  ages  pasaed  before  one  common  bngMf*^^**^J'^ 
fai  England.  At  bat,  however,  aa  the  distineliaBh«nr^ 

Nanaana  asd  SUoaa  were  away,  thsfar  toagy^*^ 
wwa  inoiriWNilidt  Mid  ftwB  ttBlr  «al0tt  was  *«  l""^ 
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Kngliiih  laagoage  fimned.  In  this  pnem^  there  wm  im 
yidding  9i  the  eoe  laofiiafe  to  the  other*  but  a  diraet  and 
Bfeeni  Ineorpeiatieo.  Each  party  advaaeed  hal^waf  3 
aad,  bj  mtttnal  uHMawion,  a  language  waa  at  last  t&naf 
ed»  neither  para  Fr^otht  nor  pore  Sasun,  but  a  mhetiire 
•fboth. 

From  tfala  abort  aketeh.  It  is  mgy  to  see  the  eennoilen 
which  tho  Oeraun  baa  with  the  Engllah.     ItistbeTOot 
— the  original  aoorea  of  our  language.     WhUat  in  Sax- 
any,  and  other  parts  of  Oenmnrft  the  Old  Saxon  or  Ten- 
tanie  has  remaioed  pan  and  nmnlxed,  in  England  Ita 
aaflf  eat  short  by  the  Franch,  wbleh  has 
greater  and  greater  encraaehmenta,  and 
gi-vcB  a  I^tinhwd  caal  to  our  tongue.     On  this  point, 
the  Germans  hsTe  not  been  alow  in  reeegnising  their  ao^ 
pcriMitf»  and  holdhig  it  forA  to  the  world : —'<  Whilat 
ail  the  other  hmgnagea  of  Europe,"  aays  Adelung,  with 
s9a^tatloa»  **  haTO  bom  loot  In  the  Lattn,  or  at  leaat 
by  an  admistore  with  it,  only  the  German  Ian- 
r  aerthcm  aistero,  has  known  how  to 
■ainfain  herself  in  her  own  purity,  and  baa  lather  eho*. 
■n  to  eoorieh  and  cnhHato  heraelf  by  her  own  treaaurea, 
than  aaennly  to  stand  indebted  for  bar  coltnre  to  another.** 
TteH  writes  Addnng,  the  greatest  of  German  gramma- 
naasi  and  he  spsahs  the  Toies  of  most  of  Us  ^illologieal 
bw<hrwi    .many  of  whsm,  fndssd^  haTsr  eatried  the  doc- 
trine of  pmrimm  to  an  eataent  at  onee  abonrd  and  impossi- 
ble.    Still  the  beast  of  Adehmg  la  not  without  the  beat 
fonadatiea.     Well  may  the  German  pride  htaaaalf  fn  tiie 
purity  of  his  language.     Unaided  by  any  poUahed  and 
linady  Ibrmed  tongue,  it  poaeeaaea  a  rleh  and  expraaafte 
of  priaoltlvaa,  which  are,  with  the  greatast 
eap^le  of  the  moat  mnltHkriona  oompoaition — to 
Mch  a  degree,  that  it  has  been  allowed,  in  tMa  napeet, 
to  equal,  if  not  to  eaccd,  the  power  of  the  Qreolan  tongue. 
Our  huBgoage^  ea  the  oonttury,  has  not  pieaeried  even 
that  degree  of  purity  which  waa  left  to  It  after  its  ad- 
miztute  with  the  Norman,  bat  has  giudnally  lost  more 
of  its  Skboo  mots  j  so  tfaat^  for  enample,  theee 
of  Saxon  origin  which  were  uaad  by  Chancer,  bad 
ebaalsto  by  the  ttme  cd  Shakapeare,  while  many 
are  at  preaotit  unknown  In  the  EngOah  lan- 
nnintelligibbs  to  the  ordinary  reader.     As  to 
teeapoaidott,  in  which,  aa  I  hare  mentioned,  the  moABm 
Gcraaaa  rtsaia  the  Grecian,  we  hare  altogether  loot  such 
in  ear  laqgnageb     AH  oar  eompound  wards,  and 
of  oUB'  terminations,  aw  Latin  or  JVsneh.     We  are 
not  poor  In  Saxon  primMrea,  but  we  have  loot  the  power 
sf  wMog  them  for  the  eoriefamant  and  iaaprovement  of 
langm^pa.     To  giro  an  in  ample,  we,  aa  well  ae  the 
havetlMniot,6.*«iiey,"E**'free.**  Fremthls 
^^uage  piedncss,  with  the  graoteet  ea^ 
<*  FreyfeUgheit,**  literatty  **  fteagiringneaa^**  a  imd  quite 
fawign  te  the  geniua  of  the  EugUah  laoguage,  which  ia 
obiged  tefimn  **  Ubenlity''  Dwm  the  Latin  raet  **  liber.** 
Thie  nmy^  tuflce  te  gftve  •  general  idea  of  the  dlAienoe 
between  tha  two  languagee  in  thb  leapect. 

From  the  connexion  aboua  a^ted,  it  la  quite  evident 
hew  notiiiwBij  it  is  that  be  who  would  understand  his 
own  language  fully,  should  be  aeqniUnted  with  German. 
Here  he  will  find,  in  slasaisal.  and  general  use,  those 
words  which  form  the  basis  of  the  Engiieh  language. 
l^rtienlarty  uaefnl  wffl  an  aequaitttance  with  the  G«r- 
nan  languiy  pMve  to  Mm  who  would  study  our  older 
authors.  lliBre  many  words  oocur  which  an  EngBsb- 
maa  wwdd  make  nothing  ti,  but  which  a  Germail^  who 
bad  atndied  En^eh,  would  recognlae  aa  old  friends.  Not 
te  flaenthm  C^haocer  and  our  oldest  writera,  how  much 
would  we  pfvflt  by  an  acquaintance  with  German  In  the 
iaierpiwlBtlon  of  our  great  tragedian,  Shakapeare?  an 
aathor  whom  all  Engflshmenr  profea  to  read,  but  not  all 
understand.  It  is  net  Greek  or  Latin  that  will  aniat  ua 
here.  IVue  it  is,  that  these  ere  exceedingly  useful  in  gi- 
ving aa  En^Uhman  a  eounnand  of  hie  tongue ;  but  the 
Ir  flidy  half  tanv  if  ibs  Omam  ar  Aagl#i'Sianir 


remains  untouched.  To  give  an  example  or  two  of  the 
truth  of  theee  remarks.  The  word '' hamem  *  ie,  in  nio>' 
dem  English,  applied  only  to  horeee.  In  German,  the 
word  "  hamisch  **  is  In  common  use  to  signify  "  a  man's 
armour,"  which  ia  a  algnification  in  which  It  ooeuis  in 
Shakspeara.     In  the  aame  author  we  read  of  terror  whicbh 


"  the  fen  of  hair 
Rise  as  If  life  were  in  it.** 

The  expnailon, "  Kell  of  1ialr,'*is  not  used  in  modem  Eng- 
lish, and  would  not  likely  be  intelltgible  to  the  ordftiary 
reader.  **  FeU,"  in  German,  is  *'  ekin."  The  expreseloa 
therefore  signifies,  as  Johnson  has  already  remarked 
*«]ny  hairy  part,  my  capillitium.'* 

The  same  connexion  and  relationship  of  the  two  lan- 
guagee which  makes  it  so  useful  to  the  student  of  Eng- 
lish, contribntee  much  to  make  the  acquisition  of  Germain 
easy.     Perhaps  the  reason  why  this  language  has  been  stf 
little  studied  may  lie  partly  in  the  general  belief  that  it 
is  extremely  difBcult.     But  though  it  must  be  eonfbsaeJ 
that,  to  an  Englishman,  and  especially  to  one  who  ha# 
learned  Latin,  It  is  much  more  diiHcult  than  French  and 
Italian — the  two  living  langoageomost  studied  with  ui^^ 
yet  it  Is  by  no  mesne  so  dllBctdt  as  is  commonly  Imagined. 
Though  the  two  languages,  as  already  remarked,  dilAr  lit 
respect  of  eompound  words,  yet  there  exists  the  gi'eatest 
sfanilarity  In  the  roots,  and  in  some  parte  of  the  flexion 
of  the  language.     A  glance  at  a  German  dictionary  wilf 
prove  this  to  any  one  who  is  unacquainted  wi&  tlM  km- 
gijnge.     Many  of  the  wt>rds  are  almost  identical ;  other* 
have  only  suffered  the  common  change  by  which  conso- 
nants pronounced  by  the  same  organ  of  the  voice  are  in- 
terchanged with  each  other.     The  change  of  a  T  into  a 
D,  or  a  B  into  a  V,  and  each  like,  are  quite  IbmHiBr  to 
every  one  who  has  at  all  attended  to  the  formation  of  lan- 
guages.    Such  is  the  similarity  of  the  German  and  Eng- 
lish languages,  that,  should  an  Englishman  be  thrown 
into  Girmany  without  any  knowledge  of  the  language^ 
he  might  make  Ms  way  not  badly  by  using  his  own 
tongue.     At  all  events,  he  wotdd  be  In  no  danger  of  star<fc 
ving  for  want  of  the  neceasarles  of  Ufe;   for  he  whd 
dkould  call  for  "  flesh,  bread,  beer,  wine,  milk,**  would 
be  eaaQy  understood  by  those  who  ei.picss  theee  eatstblea 
and  drinkables  by  "fleisch,  bn»d,  bier,  wefai,  mflch.* 
If  <*  waaser  **  does  not  appear  so  like  our  word  ^  water,* 
it  must  be  remembered  tlut  In  Low  German  Ifhis  best  ef 
drii^  is  likewise  ejipresscd  by  ^  water,'*  precisely  ss  in 
EngMsh.     In  genend,  those  English  words  which  are 
considerably  changed  in  High  German,  the  language  of 
literature  and  polite  society,  remain  almost  the  same  as 
English  in  Low  German,  the  language  of  Northern  Ger^ 
many  and  of  the  common  people.     Sometimes,  though 
the  Grerman  word  is  evidently  the  same  as  the  EngUsh, 
yet  ita  signlflcation,  being  somewhat  modified,  causes  ra* 
ther  ridieulous  associations.     One  can  barfly  refVain  from 
laughing  when,  in  the  description  of  some  German  beauty, 
he  hears  her  '*haut  *  (E.  hide)  extolled  os  the  most  fbJr 
and  beautifhL     We  use  ^  hide"  fbr  the  skin  of  a  beast» 
the  Germans  for  that  of  a  human  being. 

Much  as  this  similarity  must  aid  an  Engllahnuui,  It  le 
of  yet  greater  importance  to  a  Scotchman,  whose  language 
possesses  many  remains  of  the  Old  Saxon,  which  one  seda 
in  vain  in  the  prceent  English.  Many  of  our  common 
-vulgar  Scotch  words  sre  in  ctasaical  use  in  Germany,  and 
used  in  the  most  polished  and  refined  society.  This  ap- 
pears very  strange  to  one  who  has  been  accustomed  to  aa- 
aodate  vulgarism  with  such  expressions.  If,  then,  it  be 
confessed  Aat  one  who  has  studied  Latin  finds  oompara- 
ttvely  litde  difficulty  in  French  or  Italian,  does  It  not 
fbllow,  by  the  same  mode  of  reasoning,  that  one  acquaint- 
ed wi^  English  and  Scotch  should  find  proportionabl^ 
little  difllculty  In  studying  German  ? 

But  this  is  not  the  only  advantage  which  Scotehmeii 
ever'tlMsr  AietlMra  neighbowa  In  leamn^g  thm 
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laqgaage.  Another  and  a  moct  decided  adtantage  whieh 
we  eiyoy,  lies  in  the  aimiUrity  of  our  pronunciation  to 
that  of  the  G«nnana.  If  there  has  arisen  a  cmnplaint 
that  the  German  pronunciation  forms  one  of  its  greatest 
difficulties,  tliis  has»  in  all  UiccUhood,  come  from  the  £ng- 
ytihf  who  are  often  very  hard  pressed  to  bring  forth  the 
rough  and  guttural  sounds  in  wUch  the  German  abounds 
—for  that  tliis  if  too  much  the  character  of  the  language 
must  lie  confessed,  however  much  some  of  the  Germans 
may  be  inclined  to  deny  it.  It  is  certainly  a  pity  that 
High  Germant  which,  since  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
has  been  the  reigning  dialect,  should  not  be  the  softest 
that  Germany  can  boast  of.  This  may  appear  dearer  by 
a  few  *¥^">|jf-  When,  for  instance,  our  langni^e  is 
eontent  with  the  letter  *'  p,**  the  Germans  regularly  add 
an  "  f,**  which  two  letters  produce  together  a  sound  at 
once  harsh  to  the  ear  and  difficult  for  the  organs  to  pro- 
nounce. Our  words  *'  pillar,  pool,  pipe,  pepper,**  are,  in 
German,  "  pialer,  pfuhl,  pfeife,  pfeiFer.**  Our  t  also  they 
diange  into  ts,  a  sound  by  no  means  sgreeable.  **  Toll,** 
fiir  instance^  is  "  zoU,**  pronounced  "  tsolL**  Zinuncr — 
pronounced  **^«""»"' — ^is,  in  English,  **  timber,**  in  Scotch 
and  Xiow  German,  *'  timmer.**  The  Germans  have  also 
that  well-known  mark  of  a  rough  language,  the  concur- 
rence of  many  harsh  oonsonants»  with  yery  few  vowels. 
In  the  words  *'  Pfingst,** — a  contraction  from  Pentecost — 
and  **  fnrcht**  (fruit;,  this  is  very  manifest.  In  the  lat^ 
ter  iorample,  occurs  that  sound  which  Englishmen  learn 
with  difficulty  to  pronounce,  though  it  is  quite  familiar 
to  Scotchmen.  He  who  finds  such  an  insurmountable  ob- 
ttacle  in  pronouncing  "  Loch  Lochy,**  or  "  Auchter- 
muchty,**  will  certainly  not  feel  quite  at  home  in  reading 
the  two  following  lines  of  Schiller's  Mary  Stuart : 

'<  Nlmmer  Ind  Lie 
IXkb  Joch  sich  auf  dem  ich  mich  unterwarf. 
Kalt  ich  doch  auch  anspruchen  machen  konnen  ;** 

whwe  the  unlucky  guttural  sound  of  ch  occurs  only  nine 
times !  An  Englishman  will  either  slip  over  the  Ger- 
man eh  altogether,  or  make  a  k  of  it.  A  Frenchman 
finds  himself  equaily  at  a  nonplus  here ;  and  will  oer* 
tainly  convert  this  sound  into  sh. 

One  circumstance  that  greatly  facilitates  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  true  German  pronunciation,  is  the  regularity  of 
the  principles  on  which  it  depends.  In  English  pronun- 
ciation, though  a  vowel  or  consonant  have  a  certain  pro- 
nunciation in  one  word,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  it 
will  be  pronounced  so  in  another.  This  is  a  great  grio- 
Tance  to  foreigners,  especially  to  Germans,  who  complain 
greatly  of  the  difficulty  of  acquiring  a  good,  or  oven  a  to- 
lerable pronunciation  of  our  language.  No  pronuncia^ 
tion,  on  the  contrary,  b  more  easy  than  the  German. 
Each  vowel,  diphthong,  and  consonant,  has  a  certain  do- 
terminate  sound,  which  it  retains  in  almost  all  situations. 
No  language  possessgs  more  than  the  German  that  great 
perfection  in  orthoepy,  that  the  words  are  pronounced  as 
they  are  spelled. 

But  while  I  thus  assert  what,  I  believe,  every  one 
will  find  to  be  true,  that  the  German  language  is,  on 
many  accounts,  by  no  means  so  difficult  as  it  b  often  re- 
presented, I  would  not  be  understood  as  representing  a 
knowledge  of  It  attainable  without  considerable  labour. 
Hie  Germans  themselves  say  that  their  language  is 
amongst  the  most  difficult  of  cultivated  European  tongues. 
Let  not,  then,  the  student  suppose  that  he  will  master  it 
in  as  short  a  time,  and  meet  in  it  with  as  few  difficulties 
as  he  may  have  found  in  the  study  of  French  or  Italian. 
Both  these  languagee  are  a  mere  trifle  to  a  tolerable  clas- 
sical scholar.  In  studying  German,  the  student  does 
not  find  that  assistance  from  a  knowledge  of  Latin  which 
he  escperiences  in  studying  those  languages  which  are 
formed  on  that  of  ancient  Rome.  Nor  would  I  conceal 
that  this  language,  besides  the  difficulty  which  arises 
finun  its  being  unoonnected  with  Latin,  and  the  two  mo- 
dem Europcvi  tengoea  which  are  fencnily  atudiBd  with 


us,  contains  also  drawbacks,  whioh  give  no  smsU  troaUe 
tothestudent.  One  of  the  greatest  of  theie  is  the  entire 
want  of  all  rule  and  analogy  in  formiiig  the  gendcn  of 
nouns.  To  this  neither  the  signification,  nor  the  origin, 
nor  the  termination  of  words,  forms  any  tolcrsblc  dew. 
Not  only  are  things  without  life  made  masculine  swl  f»- 
minine,  aoooiding  to  no  discernible  analogy  which  ilief 
possess  with  the  sesfs  of  the  animate  creation,  but  anny 
living  creatures,  even  of  the  most  dignified  kind,  sre,  bf 
the  application  of  the  neuter  gender,  degraded  into  tb» 
rank  of  things.  Though  one  might  perhaps  tolerate  that 
**  weib^'*  a  contemptuous  appdlation  for  a  vromaa,  tbould 
receive  this  gender,  yet  it  is  certainly  very  absnnl  thst  wt 
should  be  compelled  to  addrees  a  dignified  lady  (duFnai^ 
munmmer)  and  a  beautiful  virgin  (diu  Fnaikm)  in  tiw 
same  debasing  manner.  One  would  think  that  the  csrlf 
Germans  must  have  had  a  true  Miltonic  contempt  far  the 
female  sex,  and,  to  make  this  their  contempt  vislltle  to  all 
the  world,  had  interwoven  it  with  the  very  nsture  of 
their  language,  by  making  some  of  the  meet  oommoa  sp- 
pellatkms  of  the  sex  belong  to  the  nenter  gender.  Bendei 
this,  the  Germans  and  their  Northern  neighboon  htTc 
had  the  presumption  to  aker  the  order  of  natore,  which 
the  Greek  and  Roman  poets  had  established,  by  naldoi 
the  sun  a  lady»  and  the  moon  a  gentleman ;  wbidi  con- 
duct, besides  the  open  insult  it  implies  against  thedignitf 
of  Apollo  and  Diana,  has  unspun  the  theeries  of  thoie 
grammarians  who  have  unwsrify  aanvted  that  the  ran, 
firom.  its  mijcoty  and  enperior  dignity,  has,  Ay  off  ntatim^ 
basn  made  masculine^  while  the  moon,  which  pwftnst 
only  an  inferior  part,  and  dispetseu  only  a  borrowed  and 
a  weaker  light,  has  been  as  universally  consideRd  sis 
female.  So  difiienlt  is  it  to  g&vo-  general  rules  for  the 
capricious  operaiione  of  the  human  mind  in  affixing  gcs- 
ders  to  *»*»*'— nt^  things. 

But  while  this  irregularity  in  the  genders  of  oonoi 
must  be  a  great  difflc^ty  to  him  who  would  speak  aod 
write  the  German  language  with  classical  aocurscy,  it '» 
manifest  that  it  does  not  in  the  least  doRree  stand  in  the 
way  of  those  who  study  the  language  (as  nsaay  ds)  ooly 
with  the  view  of  being  able  to  oonault  the  worki  whifh 
it  contains,  beknging  to  their  peculiar  vmatioQa.  Te 
such  I  can  say  firom  eiperienee,  that  the  Gcrosn  las- 
guage,  if  studied  wltk  any  tderaUe  degree  of  diligncs 
and  zeal,  will  be  very  eaaity  acquired;  and  whan  it  ita«- 
quired,  the  way  is  open  to  an  exoslkncy  and  an  titcolof 
genius  and  learning,  idiich  will  amply  repay  say  ptiv 
taken  in  the  acquisition.  Of  this,  indeed,  ottr  Utenry 
men  are  beoomlng  more  and  more-  convincsd,  sod  the 
study  of  this  huiguage,  long  neglected.  Is  now  bcgioDing 
to  be  more  generaU^the  language  itself  ii  no  longer  coo- 
sidered  as  a  barbaric  tongue,  unworthy  the  atteotionoi 
civUixed  nations— and  its  literature^  though  loDgdeipiMdi 
is  now  looked  upon  with  the  admiration  and  tbe  eeteoB 
which  it  deaerves.  That  the  stato  of  pubUe  opinion  in 
this  matter  may  still  continue  to  improve^  1»  ^  *^*^ 
wish  of  J.  8.  *• 

C^iffiN^eii,  17fA  J^,  18S9. 


ANTIQUARIAN  SCRAPS. 

Staxt  not,  gentle  reader,  at  the  sombre,  uninvitiog  ^ 
of  theee  brief  notices.  Antiquarian  pursuits,  it  )•  tm^ 
are  often  but  a  species  of  laborious  trifling,  yet  they  tM»' 
times  present  points  of  interest  and  humour,  sod  sImhiM 
not  be  condemned  en  flMsss.  There  is  an  j^^^^f*^ 
pleasure  in  striving  to  dissipate  a  portion,  l^^^^^^^ffT* 
of  that  mist  which  mantles  between  the  hmd  ^"^r^. 
and  the  region  of  authentic  record ;  and,  ^^^^\^ 
perilous  in  some  companies  to  avow  a  larking  "y^^T 
for  mouldy  parchments  and  foded  ink,  I  oonfeff  1  v"^ 
as  Mrs  Malaprop  says,  «  own  the  soft  hnp«^<^ 
LUGb  has  liBW  things  better  than  a  quiet  <:^*^^' ^^ 

coalfire^aghMiortwoofniqrpa^M*"^^  ^^^ 
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Vf  the  lif  ht  of  i  pair  of  tapen,  OTor  a  ▼flocraUe  toBM  or 
an  Micicot  nuunoKript. 

lo  aMudiif  a  legal  fHend  in  some  enquiries  relative  to 
A  disputed  deetion  ease  in  an  Englisli  burgli,  I  was 
asniaed  witii  tlie  rariation  In  the  styie  and  wording  of 
aid  ehartcn  and  pnldic  documents.  The  most  andent 
eharter  extant,  is  that  of  the  dty  of  London.  It  was 
granted  hj  William  the  Conqnerer,  and  forma  a  strildnip 
to  the  eofia  verborum  in  whldi  our  modem  law- 
and  jnriseottsulti  lore  to  luxuriate.  The  fdlowing 
trsnalation  is  from  the  pen  of  an  able  antiquary,  Mr 
Bailey,  one  of  the  preseot  keepers  of  the  records  in  the 
Tow«r : — **  William  the  King  friendly  salutes  William 
the  Bishop,  and  GodlJrey  the  Portreeve,  and  aU  the 
Burjgesses  ('  Boig^hwaUar*)  within  London,  l>oth  French 
and  En^ish,  and  I  declare  I  grant  you  to  be  all  law- 
worthy,  as  you  were  in  the  days  of  "King  Edward,  and 
I  gnnt  Utti  cTsry  child  shall  be  his  father^s  heir,  after 
his  &tlier*s  deatli,  and  I  will  not  suffer  any  one  to  do  yon 
wrong.  God  prsserve  you.*'  The  brevity  of  Domesday 
Book,  with  its  enumeration  of  talni — ^rillani — ^milltes — 
and  hominei^  is  well  known.  King  John  improved  upon 
the  style  of  his  royal  predeoessars.  The  following  full 
and  flowing  enumeration,  I  copy  from  a  diarter  of  date 
ld06 : — **  The  same  borough  and  burgesses  shall  have 
and  hold  the  same  liberties  and  free  customs  as  any  other 
boroogh  and  free  burgesses  of  En^and  do  have^  well  and 
in  peace,  freely  and  quietly,  entirely,  fully,  and  honour- 
ably, in  wood  and  plain.  In  ways  and  paths,  in  meadows 
and  pastures,  in  fees  and  krdships,  in  waters  and  mills, 
in  vi^aries  and  fisheries,  in  moon  and  marshes,  witliin 
bsmq^  and  without,  and  in  all  places  and  things."  For 
this  oomprdMusive  grant,  the  monarch  took  care  to  ex- 
act '*  the  andent  feo-fium  rent,  with  L.  10  of  yearly  in- 
cwase,  payable  to  exdieqnera ;  to  wit,  one  mdety  at  Easter, 
and  tlie  other  mdety  at  St  MichaeL"  As  these  fee-farm 
rente  added  oonddcrably  to  the  revenue  of  the  crown, 
each  sneeaeding  monarch  was  careful  to  have  the  buigh 
diarten  renewed  immediately  on  his  aeoesdon,  generally 
nosing  dte  amount  of  each,  as  the  deigy  still  strive  to  do 
the  tithes  on  thdr  induction. 

The  fUlowing  curious  notice  occurs  in  a  charter  of 
Edward  I. : — "  In  his  well-known  hatred  to  the  enemies 
of  the  Chsistian  fhlth,  the  King  alsogrante  the  burgesses, 
frvn  every  Jew  or  Jewem  paaslng  over  tlfts  bridge  on 
harseback,  one  penny,  or  on  foot,  one  hdipenny.'*  In 
thoee  days,  the  poor  Jews  were  indeed  a  doomed  race. 
Three  years  befinre  the  date  of  the  charter  alluded  to  (in 
1277),  ftfly  were  drawn  at  horses*  tails  and  hanged,  and 
all  the  synagogues  ordered  to  be  destroyed,  in  consequence 
of  aome  of  thdr  nnmber  having  crucified  a  child  at  the 
town  of  Northampton.  In  1287,  they  wereall  bani8lied» 
and  thdr  property  eonfiseated;  at  tfcds  time  there  were 
15,600  Jews  nddent  in  England.  They  remained  ba- 
nished lor  upwards  of  tliree  centuries,  tiU  Cromwell  r»> 
stored  them ;  in  return  for  which,  the  Rabbis  wished  to 
prove  that  Oliver  was  tlie  new  Messiah,  or  the  Lion  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah. 

In  the  charters  of  Edward  III.  fy«quent  mention  is 
nmde  of  the  "  mortd  pestilence,**  and  *'  dire  adverdties," 
in  eanseqaence  of  wldeh  the  King  had  to  lower  his  fee- 
turm  rents.  The  awful  calamity  of  the  plague  disappear- 
ed almost  as  soon  as  the  dty  of  London  had  l>een  rdraih, 
afW  the  great  fire  of  1666 ;  so  the  land-scurvy,  and,  be- 
five  that,  the  leprosy,  became  gradually  extinct,  when  the 
reformadon  of  rdi^on  and  improvemento  of  agriculture 
had  removed  the  neoesdty  of  eating  sdt  fish  and  sdted 
meat  during  the  greatest  portion  of  the  year. 

But  to  netum  for  a  moment  to  the  burgh  charters.— 
Bi^ard  III.  was  laudably  minute  in  his  enumeration  of 
the  exemptions  and  privileges  granted  to  tlie  burgesses 
en  the  paym^  of  their  in-^rm  rent ;  they  were  duly 
aiseilTied  from  **  aU  prisages,  chiminages,  and  taking  of 
earria0Bs^  horses,  carte,  waggons;  and  also  of  wheat, 
hidsy,  f^  satoi  Umh  PCM0^  «»%  cowsi  sheep,  h^gs^ 


pigs,  goats,  kids,  lambs,  cdves,  capons,  hens,  pullets,  pi. 
geons,  and  other  birds;  conies,  wild  lieasts,  eggs,  salt, 
hay,  straw,  timber,  wood,  underwood,  billets,  coals,  and 
odier  utensils  and  victuals.  **  Edward  VI.,  "  in  oondder- 
ation  of  rente  owing  by  the  dissolution  of  the  abbjeys,** 
released  about  40s.  of  the  annnd-rent.  Elizabeth  seema 
hardy  to  have  redted  and  confirmed  the  former  charters. 
Charles  L,  in  hmguage  worthy  of  his  father,  '*  of  his  spe- 
cid  grace,  and  certdn  knowledge,  and  mere  motion,'* 
granted  fresh  charters  to  most  of  the  burghs,  defining 
more  clearly  and  definltdy  their  respective  immunities ; 
and,  in  several  instances,  incorporating  the  ruling  powers 
under  the  title  of  **  Mayor  and  Aldermen,**  instead  of 
the  old  Utle  of  «  Bdliffs  and  Burgesses.**  We  may  here 
close  the  list,  for  but  little  dteration  was  made  by  subse- 
quent momurchs,  and  the  practice  of  renewing  burgh 
charters  has,  as  our  lawyers  say,  fallen  into  desuetude. 

Fresh  light  might  still  be  thrown  upon  our  Constitn- 
tiond  histcnry,  if  the  andent  returns  of  members  of  I^- 
Uament,  made  by  the  Sheriffs,  were  printed  and  puhUsli- 
ed.  Among  the  records  in  the  Tower,  there  are  retnma 
for  some  of  the  burghs,  in  regular  consecutive  order,  finmi. 
the  twenty-third  of  Edward  I ^the  earliest  epoch  of  ac- 
knowledged representetion.  It  is  well  known  that,  for 
several  centuries,  the  oifioe  of  member  o(  Parliament  vraa 
eagerly  avoided,  on  account  of  ito  1»eing  conddered  an  in- 
tolerable burden ;  and,  to  rdease  themsdves  of  the  tax 
of  two  shillings  per  day,  which  the  burghs  were  bound 
to  pay  thdr  members,  many  of  the  corporations  wholly 
neglected  the  precept,  and  made  no  return,  or  prevailed 
upon  the  Sheriff  to  get  them  exempted,  on  tlM  plea  of 
poverty  and  Incapadty.  Some  of  the  dd  returns  have 
the  names  of  sureties  indorsed  on  the  writ,  in  order  to 
secure  the  attendance  of  the  members.  I  have  seen  a 
written  agreement,  between  the  mijor  part  of  the  bur- 
gesses of  a  borough  and  their  representetives,  so  late  as 
1645»  in  which  the  member  stipulated  that  he  would 
serve  in  Farliament,  '*  without  requiring  or  demanding 
any  manner  of  wages  or  pay  from  the,  doctors.**  The. 
patriotic  Andrew  Maxwell,  member  for  Hull,  in  tho. 
rdgn  of  Charles  IL,  la  commonly  said  to  have  been  the . 
last  who  reodved  this  honourd^le  salary* 

I  shall  dose  these  Sc^ps,  with  an  extract  fWmi  an  an- 
cient  will,  registered,  with  many  others,  in  the  office  of 
the  Archdeacon  of  Huntingdon :.~''  William  Ferrers^ 
kte  Frest  and  Fsrsone  of  the  parishe  churche  of  Seynt 
John  the  Bapt|^te  in  Huntyngdon,  (the  church,  by  the 
way.  In  which  Oliver  Cromwell  was  baptized,)  bequethca 
to  die  parishie  churche  of  Seynt  John  thirteen  shiUinga 
and  fourpense,  to  be  bestowede  alwwte  most  neoessarie 
th^igs  ther  needfull  to  be  don ;  and  to  bye  and  provlede 
a  canapye  of  silk  for  the  holie  sacramente  ther,  and  that 
tktjf  majf  prmnds  for  the  BjflwUU,  a  desk,  and  a  chttyne^ 
<ifUr  the  itmeete  maneref  to  the  four  parishe  Clerks  four- 
pense evcrie  one  of  them ;  to  every  poure  honshdder  in 
my  parishes  at  the  day  of  my  buridl,  fourpense ;  to  thir- 
teen bedemen,  holding  thirteen  tepln  abowte  my  heryss^ 
to  the  honoure  and  glorie  of  Almyghtie  God,  at  dyrge 
and  masse,  fourpense  to  everie  one  of  them.'*  The  will 
Is  dated  In  ld42-awo  years  after  the  date  of  the  royd 
proclamation,  enjdning  every  curate  and  parish  to  pro- 
vide themsdves  with  the  Bible  of  the  largest  dse.  **  It 
was  wonderful,**  says  Strype^  "  to  see  with  what  joy  the 
book  of  God  was  reodved,  and  what  resort  there  was  to 
the  idaces  appointed  for  reading  it.**  So  eager,  indeed* 
were  the  people  to  see  and  hear  the  blessed  Bode,  that  it 
became  necessary  to  fiuten  the  "  BybuIUs**  with  a  chain 
to  the  desk,  after  the  *'  honest  manner  **  alluded  to  by  the 
priest  of  Huntingdon. 

—  '  *   -"  ft 

60MB  ACCOUNT  OP  MY  OWK  LIFE. 

An  Article  hy  a  New  CmtHbuier^ 

Thx  precise  day  and  phuse  of  my  nativity  is  of  little 
eoftiequ«Boe.    I  |nM  ^proMhlof  the  ywn  of  oonfinndl 
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mtahood  when  the  principles  of  the  French  Rerolntlon 
fint  began  to  be  dineminated  in  this  country.  Of  an 
ardent  diapositlon,  and  totally  unacquainted  with  the 
world,  I  was  intoxicated  with  the  proud  hopes  for  society 
which  they  held  out.  Nature  had  endowed  me  with  a 
fdellftyof  expressing  myself,  and,  borne  up  liy  my  enthu- 
siasm, I  soon  became  a  leading  orator  in  the  numerous 
dubs  formed  by  those  who  held  lihe  principles  with  my- 
self. It  is  not  unlikely  thM  my  reddess  disposition  might 
have  InvolTed  me  in  some  deeper  plots,  but  my  career 
was  luckily  put  a  stop  to  before  I  had  engaged  in  any 
tnaaonable  enterprise.  An  attempt  was  to  be  made  to 
rescue  rome  of  the  moet  marked  English  democrats,  who 
had  been  arrested  for  the  purpose  of  having  them  tried 
for  Ugh  treason.  Our  Scottish  leaders  recommended  me 
to  their  southern  correspondents,  as  one  whose  fearless 
character  might  render  him  of  use.  My  serrices  were 
called  for,  and  I  agreed  to  lend  them  with  an  ardour  and 
singleness  of  purpose^  of  which,  although  long  satisfied  of 
the  feUy,  not  to  say  the  criminidity,  of  the  scheme,  I  have 
not,  ersn  at  my  advanced  age,  learned  to  be  altogether 
ashamed.  Onr  attempt  was  frustrated.  Some  of  my 
comrades  were  tried  for  it ;  but  as  my  family,  besides  be* 
lag  wealthy  and  inflnential,  had  been  uniformly  distin- 
guished for  their  loyalty,  a  friendly  hint  was  giren  that 
I  was  in  danger  If  I  remained  in  the  country.  I  was 
wUlinf  enough  to  qnlt  it.  My  father  was  of  opinion 
that  sending  me  te  the  continent  of  Europe,  with  the 
stntiaients  I  then  entertained,  would  only  be  exposing 
me  to  greater  dangen.  I  was  therefore  sent  to  America, 
Co  keep  me  quiet  and  out  of  harm's  way. 

A  branch  of  our  flanily  had  emigrated  some  forty  years 
hflforo  thai  time»  and  their  deseendaats  were  liring  pros- 
perauly  in  Viigiaia.  To  Virginhi  I  was  dispatched, 
with  a  llbersl  allowanoe,  and  letters  of  Introduction  to 
some  of  the  best  families  in  the  state.  I  took  up  my 
abodey  at  the  old  man's  earnest  request,  with  a  cousfai  of 
my  fhther's^  a  man  who  had  travelled  much.  He  was 
one  of  thoas  who,  to  the  most  sedate  and  correct  notione 
of  life,  unite  the  power  of  entering  into,  and  making  al- 
lowance for,  the  enthusiasm  of  youth.  Under  his  gui- 
dance, and  with  the  examine  of  his  truly  great  and  good 
friend  Washington  before  my  eyes,  I  was  taught,  though 
wkh  all  the  i«luetanoo  natiual  to  wrong-headed  youth, 
to  see  the  folly  and  impracticability  of  the  prindides  I 
had  fanbibsd. 

There  is  no  eonutry  worse  adapted  for  a  man  who  has 
ao  business  to  attend  to,  than  America.  Every  one  is 
so  engrossed  with  l^s  own  pursuits,  that  an  idler  can 
And  no  way  of  killing  time.  I  traversed,  during  the  six 
years  that  I  remained  there,  almost  every  state  that  then 
Menged  to  the  Union,  and  even  made  some  excursions 
into  tlie  forests  which  were  still  the  exclusive  habitation 
of  the  natives.  Tif«d  at  last  of  being  the  only  idle  man 
in  the  nation,  I  embarked  for  Hamburg,  in  company 
with  a  friend  of  asy  rdative,  a  German,  who  had  Joined 
tlM  standard  of  Washington  along  with  Lavalette. 

The  French  Revolution,  as  it  Is  commonly  called,  might 
with  more  propriety  be  designated  the  European  Rev». 
Intlea.  The  principles  which  gave  birth  to  it  had  been 
disseminated  over  the  whole  Continent ;  they  had  been 
adopted  and  patronized  by  many  crowned  heads,  who  did 
not  foresee  the  consequences  of  their  dlssemlnatiott.  The 
state  of  society,  too,  which  awakened  them  into  such  fear- 
Inl  activity  in  Fhmce^  was  not  without  its  parallel  in 
other  coontries.  The  dechuwtlon  of  hostilities  by  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe,  under  the  direction  of  the  Duke  of 
Brnaswidc,  was  not  an  ancallsd-for  Interl^nce  vrith 
the  internal  arrangements  of  another  state,  but  a  na- 
tural attempt  to  extinguish  a  ^irit,  which  they  saw 
waiting  but  a  sneoessful  example  to  break  out  in  a  simi- 
lar manner  in  their  own  territories.  The  injudicious 
operations  of  the  aggressors  taught  France  her  own 
strength ;  and  the  ooasdousness  of  tlia  sympathy  of  a 
Ivge  partioB  of  arerp  q^ttoA  in  S«or«»  san^teii  the 


[dan  of  defending  themselves  by  carrying  the  war  iots 
the  enemy's  country.  They  vrere  resisted  at  first  by  the 
military  alone.  The  dvU  population  received  tbcin  as 
apostles  of  a  new  and  belter  order  of  things.  Bat  tbey 
soon  experienoed,  that  whatever  the  projeetore  of  tbc  lU. 
volution  might  be,  and  however  foir  the  prstertation  o( 
their  tnvadar%  the  mass  of  the  French  nation  had  Icttusd 
nothing  of  the  universal  philanthropy  of  the  new  philo- 
sophy but  its  laagaags.  "Iliey  oppreessd  the  Inhtbitsnti, 
and  ravaged  the  countries^  aa  nnphilssophicaUy  ai  Uji 
army  that  ever  marched  through  them. 

llie  consequence  was,  that  at  the  lime  my  friend  V«i 
Wolfiram  and  I  reached  his  native  place,  a  pretty  ttnag 
reaction  was  beginning  to  be  felt.  It  was  the  time  of 
vintage  when  we  arrived  at  his  estate  in  Upper  Ssxooj. 
The  festlvitiee  of  the  season,  heightened  by  the  jof  dU:. 
fused  at  his  return,  engrossed  us  for  a  while.  The  nf- 
cessity  of  arranging  his  afiairs,  which  had  got  into  coo- 
sidendde  confusion  during  his  absence, — a  natter  io 
which,  as  much  from  a  sense  of  friendship  ss  from  a  dp> 
sire  to  get  a  more  intlasate  aoqualntance  with  the  cem- 
mon  bnsineH  of  human  life,  I  lent  him  my  assiitsncer' 
suilclsntly  occupied  us  daring  the  vrinter  months.  Bst, 
on  the  appreaeh  of  spring,  the  renewal  of  hsstUitiee,  uA 
their  nearer  approach,  drew  our  attention  to  the  state  of 
(he  country.  The  re-awoiwaing  national  spirit  cairiei 
Wolfhna  iJong  with  It ;  and  an  nnwillingoesa  to  part 
femm  him,  joined  to  man's  natoral  love  of  fIghtlBg,  led  ni 
on  to  unite  my  fortuaes  with  hk.  We  joined  the  armr 
of  the  Arehduke  Charles^  I  hope  it  will  not  be  SKriM 
entirely  te  the  vanity  of  an  old  soldier,  when  I  «y  that 
I  ssrved  not  altofether  without  distinction.  We  fou^ 
it  manfully,  until  the  reversss  of  Wagrsm  and  Aoatcrlita 
compelled  Austria  to  sue  for  peace.  My  friend  retind 
to  his  paternal  estate,  and  I,  in  hopes  that  my  Isog  es9» 
had  sufficiently  atoned  for  my  youthfol  indiaeritiooa,  re- 
tamed  to  England. 

I  found  that  I  had  nothing  to  fear ;  but,  on  my  rca^ 
ing  Scotland,  I  found  not  what  I  had  left.  My  psRstt 
were  dead ;  my  youthful  fHends  had  either  left  theeoas- 
try,  or  had  forgotten  me.  I  had  aoquirsd  the  halrfta  of  a 
foreign  land,  and  there  was  Uttlo  sympathy  bstweeo  w 
and  my  new  acquaintances.  Never — not  when  ytava4 
for  my  native  vales  at  midnight,  on  the  banks  of  some  l«o« 
American  river — not  when,  on  the  eve  of  battle,  I  bad  sosa 
near  me  who  spoke  the  language  of  my  fotlur»--^  ^ 
cup»  which  my  own  folly  had  brewed,  taste  more  Utt9lr< 
I  had  wilfully  torn  myadf  from  the  soil  on  whkh  I  f^ 
and  could  not  strike  root  again.  I  had  cast  my»df^ 
fbrs  the  unpoasiag  car  of  destiny ;  its  wheels  had  pa^N 
over  me,  and  crushed  the  affbotions  of  my  heart,  thehaosi- 
hold  loves  in  which  man  breathes  and  livesL 

The  moment  I  had  brought  my  posaesaions  into  «(d^ 
I  iq>plied  for  a  commission,  Instigatsd  to  this  step  by  ^ 
vacuity  I  felt  at  home,  and  the  predilection  which  haw 
had  given  me  for  a  military  life.  It  wm  readUy  r^<^ 
to  me  on  the  strength  of  the  testimonials  I  had  from*' 
several  commanders.  Never  have  I  experienced  ""^ 
tlon,  like  that  which  thriUed  through  my  frHne  wbtfj 
heaid«  for  the  first  time,  the  banner  of  my  vaiin  asi 
rustling  over  my  head.  I  was  again  a  Briton- 
stirring  times  gave  me  employment  enou^  I  ^'^  ' 
lowed  Wdlington  in  every  campaign  he  made  tiUJo* 
first  abdication  of  Napoleon,  when,  warned  by  the  iocni^ 
sing  infirmities  of  age,  I  retired.  I  have  ne  1"^^^ 
complain  of  my  success.  In  our  service,  a  msn  of 
potent  fortune,  who  has  a  deoent  shars  of  talent,  sod 
his  duty  faithfully,  never  falls.  ^ 

After  I  laid  down  my  commission,  ^^'^^T^^ 
cnrsion  through  FVance  and  Italy;  and  since  ^^  .^^ 
my  residence  has  been,  the  greater  part  of  the  7^' 
small  viUa  about  half  a  mile  out  of  Edlnbuiyh.  i  <^ 
into  town  every  good  day,  chiefly  for  the  ^xrpett  s^ 
ving  half.an^hour'8  talk  with  my  amUbls  and  <^  j^ 
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Cakon-bfll,  where  it  is  mj  deUght  to  onntampiAte  tbs 
■ugnifieent  riewe  which  it  cmnmuids  ob  every  ilde. 
Wben  the  Exhibitions  are  open,  I  am  generally  to  be 
found  in  one  of  them,  atting  before  some  farourite  pic- 
tsre.  I  am  also  a  great  frequenter  of  dioramas,  panors- 
ua,  and  popular  lectures.  When  the  rheumatism  per- 
niCs,  I  am  frequently  to  be  seen  in  the  theatre.  These 
indal^enees  ol*  a  desire  to  feel  myself  in  a  crowdt  without 
Mnj^  of  it,  are  the  only  remains  of  my  Continental  h»* 
Mts;  in  crery  thing  dse  I  am  a  Tery  Englidiman. 
When  the  theatre  is  closed,  or  when  the  state  of  my  health 
b  Dot  tach  as  to  admit  of  my  Tisiting  it,  three  or  foor 
friflids  of  my  own  age  to  dine,  and  spend  the  eyening  in 
omTersatton,  or  at  a  quiet  game  of  whist,  are  indispen- 
ablci  My  forenoon  is  spent  in  reading,  except  once  a- 
fMk  that  I  devote  it  to  regulating  my  household  afiairs 
tsd  other  basineas.  My  hooka  eonsist  of  a  pretty  extei^ 
in  eoflecthm  of  English  litentnre^  from  the  time  of 
KMopesre  down  to  the  writers  of  Queen  Aime*s  tige, 
the  classics,  the  beet  FVench  authors,  and  hooka  of  voy-> 
^«$  sod  travels.  llieae  were  the  ihTonrites  of  my 
]Foanfer  daya,-«4ny  noon  of  life  was  too  earnestly  em- 
fioftA  to  leave  me  much  time  for  study,  and  I  am  now 
too  old  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  literature  of  the  day, 
m  differmt  in  ita  tone  from  my  accustomed  habits  and 
tMtat. 

I  ein  toiente  all  epinioos,  but  hold  fast  to  my  own. 
I  think  this  world,  with  all  Its  fruits,  a  vastly  good  one ; 
hut  hope  to  be  able  to  quit  it  when  the  time  comes,  and 
h oumst  now  be  far  distant,  with  resignatSen*  I  donot 
tnoUe  my  head  with  politics,  hut  I  believe  I  am,  if  any 
^a^i  a  vhig  of  tfie  old  school,  and  a  loyal  num.  I  am 
k  sincere,  though  faulty,  son  of  the  Episcopalian  dkurdh ; 
slthottgh  I  reckon  among  my  most  esteemed  and  tried 
friends,  some  of  oar  Presbyterian  dei^gymen.  Finally, 
I  am,  if  yon,  respected  Editor,  whose  Journal  Is  the  only 
<«  that  crosses  my  threshold,  think  an  old  man*s  prattling 
4lxrat  what  he  has  aeen,  felt,  and  thqught,  likely  to  be  at 
aU  inleresting  and  instructive,  your  very  humble  servant 
»d  contributor,  A.  H.  M. 
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TO  SCOTLAND. 
By  Robert  Chtmhen. 

SeoTLAVB  !  the  land  of  all  I  love, 

The  land  of  all  that  love  me ; 
Lend,  whose  green  sod  my  youth  has  trod, 

Whose  sod  shall  lie  above  me ! 
Hail,  country  of  the  brave  and  good. 

Hail,  land  of  eeng  and  story ; 
Land  of  the  nneorraptod  heart. 

Of  andent  Mth  and  glory ! 

Like  modier's  bosom  o*er  her  chUd, 

Thy  sky  is  glowing  o'er  me ; 
Like  mother's  ever-smiliug  face. 

Thy  land  lies  bright  before  me. 
^Aod  of  my  home,  my  &tbcr*s  land, 

Land  wlMre  my  soul  wm  nourished ; 
Land  of  aaticipMted  joy, 

And  all  by  memory  cherish'd ! 

Oh,  Scotland,  throogh  thy  wide  domhfai, 

What  hill,  or  vale,  or  river, 
But  in  this  fond  enthusiast  heart 

Has  found  a  place  for  ever  ? 
"^Ji  hast  thou  but  a  glen  or  shaw, 

Ts  shelter  Ihrm  or  ahleUng, 
^^  is  net  gamer'd  ftmdly  up 

Within  Mi  depths  of  foeHng? 


/xaomrn  uiy  luiiB  ruu  counuess  nu^ 

With  noisy,  ceaseless  motion  ; 
Their  waters  join  the  rivers  broad, 

Those  rivers  join  the  ocean : 
And  many  a  sunny,  flowery  brae. 

Where  childhood  plays  and  ponders^ 
Is  freahen'd  by  the  Ughtaome  flood. 

As  wimpling  on  it  wanders. 

Within  thy  long-descending  vales, 

And  on  the  lonely  mountain. 
How  many  wild  spontaneous  flowers 

Hang  o'er  each  flood  and  fountain  ! 
The  glowing  furze — ^the  "  bonny  broom," 

The  thistle,  and  the  heather  ; 
The  blue  bell,  and  the  gowan  &ir. 

Which  childhood  loves  to  gather. 

Oh,  for  that  pipe  of  silver  sound. 

On  which  the  shepherd  lover^ 
In  ancient  days,  breaHied  out  his  soul. 

Beneath  the  mountain's  cover  ! 
Oh,  for  that  Great  Lost  Power  of  fiong. 

So  soft  and  melancholy, 
To  make  thy  every  hill  and  dale 

PoetieB%  holy  1 

And  not  alone  each  hm  and  dale, 

Fhf r  as  tfaey  are  by  nature. 
Bat  eenry  town  and  tower  of  tUne, 

And  every  lesser  feature ; 
For  where  is  there  the  spot  of  earth. 

Within  my  contemplation. 
But  from  some  noble  deed  or  thing 

Has  twk^n  consecration 

Fint,  leoaUalDghMrbnivetfayasos 

How  pious  and  tme-hearled, 
Wlio  saved  a  Moody  heritage 

For  us  in  times  departed ; 
Who»  through  a  thousand  years  of  wrong, 

Oppress'd  and  disrespected. 
Ever  the  generous,  righteous  canee 

ReUgioualy  proteotsd. 

I'd  ai]^  of  that  old  early  thns^ 

When  came  the  victor  Roman, 
And,  ftr  the  flrst  tiase^  Ibond  in  thaoa 

UneompromlsiNg  Ibemen  \ 
Then  that  proud  bird,  which  never  etoop^d 

To  foe,  however  flery, 
Met  eagles  of  a  sterner  brood 

In  this  ear  northern  eyry. 

Next,  of  thMt  better  glorious  tine^ 

When  thy  awn  patriot  WaUaoe 
RepeU'd  mid  smote  the  myriad  te 

Whfch  storm'd  thy  mountain  pahne; 
When  on  the  sward  of  Bonnockbum 

De  Bruce  his  standard  planted, 
And  drove  the  proud  Plantagenet 

Before  him,  pale  and  danntfd. 

Next,  how,  through  a^es  of  de»pair. 

Thou  bniv'dst  the  English  banner. 
Fighting  IHbb  one  who  hopes  to  sava 

No  valued  thing  but  honour. 
How  thy  own  young  and  knightly  Ungi, 

And  Uieir  fair  hapless  daughter* 
Left  but  a  tale  of  broken  hearts 

To  vary  that  of  slaughter.    . 

How,  in  a  later,  darker  time, 
When  wicked  men  were  reigning. 

Thy  sons  went  to  the  wilderness, 
AU  baft  thehr  God  dladaUUng; 
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Tliere,  hopeful  only  of  the  graye. 
To  stand  through  mom  and  even. 

Where  all  on  earth  was  hlack  despair. 
And  nothing  bright  hut  heaven. 

And»  Uter  still,  when  times  were  changed* 
And  tenderer  thoughts  came  o*er  thee^ 

When  abject,  suppliant,  and  poor, 
Thy  injurar  came  before  thee, 

How  thou  didst  freely  all  forgiTe, 
lily  heart  and  sword  presented. 

Although  thou  knew*st  the  deed  must  he 

,  In  tears  of  blood  repented. 

Scotland  !  the  land  of  all  I  love^ 

The  land  of  all  that  loye  me ; 
Land,  whose  green  sod  my  youth  has  trod. 

Whose  sod  shall  lie  above  me ; 
Hail !  country  of  the  brave  and  goad. 

Hail !  land  of  song  and  story. 
Land  of  the  unoorrupted  heart, 

Of  andent  faith  and  glory ! 


UTERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIStlCS. 


Airswiifekl7pabHostloB.tobscntitkd  ••  Ths  Foreign  Utovy 
Ossette,"  i«  aanoaiiosd.  The  flint  number  will  sppssr  on  Jsaoary 
6,1880. 

Captain  Brown  li  prepsiing  Riogrsphlosl  Sketdwi  snd  Authoitie 
AneedotM  of  Vionai  to  be  illuittated  with  engTsvinci  by  Lisus. 

Mr  Swan  annoaiiOM  fbr  pabUcaUon«  a  DsmoDitratloa  of  the 
Nerves  of  the  Hmnan  Body,  founded  on  the  subject  of  the  Priaessd- 
judgedtohlmby  theRoyalGoUigeof  Suifeons.  The  flint  pert  wiU 
be  ready  faa  Januiry  next. 

The  lint  number  of  the  London  Unlveisity  MagaslBe,  a  new 
monthly  pubUeatiaD*  wUl  appasr  on  the  1st  of  Oetrtwr. 

M.  Bsrthdemy,  author  of  **  Le  FVm  de  rHomme,"  has  appealed 
agslnst  dM  deeiaion  which  onwdemned  bim  to  a  flne  and  Impriaon- 
mcnt*  on  aocouat  of  duu  pocoii 

Poems,  by  the  King  of  Bavaria,  and  Ids  son  Prlnes  llsxlmiliaa, 
are  advertised  by  a  Parisian  bopkseller. 

FmsitCH  AcADSMT  ov  IffscaiKrioirs.— At  the  last  annual  public 
meeting  of  this  body,  the  body  did  not  fed  Itself  cnUtled  to  adjudge 
any  of  the  ordinary  prins.  The  following  sul^eets  for  priae  essays^ 
were  announced  on  the  occasion.  1.  An  enquiry  into  the  pcdltlcal 
condition  of  the  Oredaa  dtles  In  Europe,  the  Oreeian  Islands,  and 
Asia  Minor,  firom  the  beginning  of  die  saoond  century  A..C.,  to  the 
transference  of  the  seat  <rf  empire  to  Constantinople*  This  question 
is  now  proposed  for  the  third  time ;  no  oompedfeor  liaving  yet  snc- 
oeeded  In  discussing  It  to  the  sadsfecdon  of  the  Academy.  S.  A 
view  of  the  changes  which  took  place  in  the  geography  of  Gaul  after 
the  fiUl  of  the  Roman  empire,  explanatory  of  the  names  of  cidcs, 
provinces,  coundes,  and  dukedoms,  and  all  divisions,  territorial, 
dvil  and  mlUtary,  d  the  French  monarchy  on  tlUs  side  the  Rhine, 
under  thejinf  tw0  races  of  our  kings.  This  sutjeet  Is  announoed 
Ibrtheieconddme,  and  the  priie  is  to  be  adjudged  In  1890.  S.  An 
enquiry  Into  the  changes  superinduced  during  the  middle  ages  on 
the  ancient  geography  of  thoee  oountrice  which  constituted.  In  the 
tenth  omtury,  the  European  part  ot  the  empire  of  Coostantino|de : 
explanatory  of  thdr  civil,  military,  and  ecdcsiasdcal  dividons,  from 
the  accession  of  Jusdnian,  to  the  dmes  of  Comtandne  Porphyroge- 
nltus ;  and  of  the  various  independent  states  which  arose  during 
that  interval  on  the  ruins  of  the  empire,  and  flourished  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  period.  The  oomparadve  merits  of  the  essays  on  this 
anbiiect  are  to  be  determined  in  1831.  4.  An  original  critical  dis- 
eosslon  of  all  die  peasagas  relating  either  to  the  person  or  doctrines 
of  Pythagoras,  which  have  heen  lianded  down  to  us  by  the  ancients, 
with  a  view  to  establish  as  satbfiutorny  as  possible  the  real  amount 
of  historioal  Infonnadon  we  possasi  reapccdng  the  fbrtunes  and 
opinions  of  this  philosopher.    The  priae  to  be  adjudged  in  1891. 

Air  AwaaicAjr  Jukpsr.— We  meet  with  the  foUuwlog  curious  let- 
ter in  the  New  York  papers,  which  have  Just  arrived :— "  Mesars 
Bdilors— Plsase  to  nodes  in  your  valuable  pqier,  dut  I  propoae  ode- 
hradng  the  anniversaiy  of  our  glorious  Independence,  AyleeipfiMrMwr 
tttf  Utik  raOt,  Bmm  Cemmiif,  New  Jerte^i  whldi,  not  bdng  auflU 
deatly  deep,  Ihave  creeted  a  atage,  so  diet  the  dear  leap  wlU  be 
about  80  ftet.  I  pcredve,  by  a  aodee  In  Aldennan  Btains'  paper, 
diat  some  bate  pcison  propoM  diatlshould  ksp  witti  a  flrag  fora 


hmdrsd  soveraigBs.  1  win  leap  with  the  woidiy  AMcnnan  ever  ss 
many  eoOn  bandbilia  aa  be  shall  be  abk  to  collect,  and  wiff  fapvM 
MmiiiioTurUirutf^hebeUmeimotoom,  mndgoajird.  Ircgrtt 
to  peredve  diet  taq^XBOiAmott  daring  charadsr  make  bat  so  iii- 
diftrent  impreesion  upon  a  gallant  people.    Look  at  Lcandcr,  vbo 

swam  across  the 1  forget  die  name  of  the  sea,  to  gets  pwp  at 

his  sweetheart— history  has  not  forgotten  him.  Look  at  Hsaaibal, 
who  eraesed  the  Calskill  Mountains  In  winter,  before  Mr  W«U>  hd 
built  the  Mountain  House.  Look  at  our  late  worthy  Preddcnt,  Mr 
Adams,  who  swam  across  the  Tiber  at  Rome,  and  the  same  river  it 
Washington  City  i  and  took  at  me,  who  have  Jumped  over  the  Psf< 
sak  Falls  several  times,  widmut  bdng  killed— wUl  history  fotget  thew 
exploits  ?  WUl  not  Noah  Wdistcr,  in  his  next  Dictiooary.  noiioe 
them  i  Every  skimble^kamble  thing  in  the  country  Is  patronind-i 
an  Itdian  singer— a  pair  of  fat  babies  -  a  dandog  corps— sa  Egntiin 
mummy,  or  the  dog  ApoUo,  can  make  fortunes,  and  can  viait  San- 
toga  Springs  in  Summer,— while  I,  who  have  done  what  Jove  oertr 
did,  can  acaxedy  make  up  a  paltry  iUty  dollars— Amr  day  «r  ott<r, 
l«)kafftafte««dlato9>ttaf  ^w  wIM  hemr  wo  more  ^me,  ndtknt 
tear  fAecovafryfoaioaraewrMdr  loss.    Samubi*  Vatcb." 

A  very  chaiacterlsdc  oompUment  has  Jost  been  pdd  to  RmiiBilB 
Paris,  on  the  oeemlon  of  his  leaving  that  oapitaL  Thepsribnnaii 
vocal  and  instrumenial,  of  the  Grand  Opera,  assembled  st  nudBifttf 
before  bis  resadenoe,  and  performed  soTwral  of  the  principd  pieea  in 
hianew  and  popular  opera  of  "  WUUam  Tell."  Rosiini  baa  receivd 
the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  from  Charies  X. 

Itseams  that  the  book  trade  of  France  islnany  thing  bet  s  flou- 
rishing eonditian.  Many  conaideralile  towns  have  no  bookaeUer  U 
an,  and  the  market  dimfalshcs  daily.  This  state  of  tidBgasnpan, 
toaCoaaalssieMd'Efifnstfc  of  die  Paris  bookadlciB,  tobeooewoed 
mainly  by,  Ast,  The  system  of  die  Dewana  s  seeopd,  Tlicflrrw<*,« 
UceMca  required  for  exerdstag  the  profosdon  of  a  bookseUer;  thai 
The  slate  of  lagislatlon  reapeedng  atermry  froperi^ 

The  History  of  the  Prassian  Monarchy  from  the  deeth  of  Fndoid 
L,  by  Maaaok  was  Utdy  translated  Into  Frendi  ftom  die  Gcnnas, 
and  published  aaoaymoosly.  AGeraianbooksdler,||;naraDtof  Um 
cristenee  of  Manarfs  worit,  and  mistaking  the  Franch  for  an  w^ 
haaactaally  bad  it  re>traaslated  into  German ! 

A  cdleedon  of  Portraits  of  dw  moat  lUttstrions  living  Chsnden 

of  Itady.-4bat  la.  of  such  as  have  diadi«uisbed  diemsdvois^w 

Arts,  Sdenoea,  and  Llterslurab-haa  been  racandy  caDBBoed  « 

Fknence. 

T%MfrJoal  Gocs^-J.  H.  Bayly,  aMfaor  of  teveral  p<V»lB  wj 
has  produced  a  new  pleee  at  d*  Englldi  Opeea  House,  hit  •* 

with oondderaMe  success.  It  b  said  to  be fouadedoa  '*  Tbe A7^ 
mers,"  ooe  of  die  talce  in  <«  Holland  Tide;"  or,  according  to  IM 
Examiner,  on  Godwin's  novd  of  Caleb  WiUiams.  Itia  raUier  eanoai 
diet,  wldi  one  exception,  die  ddly  papers  have  been  iinsmawM  » 
Its  Gondemnadon  \  whUe,  on  die  odier  hand,  the  weekly  pre*  j^ 
nearly  unanimous  in  its  praise^— Keen  ts  again  said  to  have  nww 
IitdelnhislatelUness,aad  tobeagain  P«formiag widi iheoe^ 
and  sueoosa  of  former  yeara.  Wepray  diatltmaybeKK-TM>^ 
Un  Theatre  did  not  seU  at  19,00!)  guineas  lad  week,  •••^^"^ 
Coar*  Jo»nMd-4t  was  bought  in  for  17.000  g«»»n«^'-^'**J^ 
dottian  Theatre  oootinues  to  emoy  iu  hitherto  unwoated  V*f^^ 
lu  admirable  Corps  de  Ballet  iaoepsea  in  attracdon  nighUy.  wc  i^ 
tioeduu  Madame  Vedy,priadpalfdna]e  dancer,  takes  hetiieD^ 

Monday  evening,  with  a  moat  altcaedve  vaikty  of  cniaitsiBiDSK» 


usr  or  KBW  woaaa. 
Napier's  Peninsular  War,  VoL  IL  8vo,  90s.  bds. 
The  Hoise  in  dl  his  Varieties,  by  J.  Laurence,  i*»*J»*  ■* 
Wblttlngham*s  Novelist,  VoL  ZXXV.  3fmo.  ta.6d.bda. 
Morton's  Journey  hi  Itdy,  f  vols.  8vo,  £1,  ts.  bds. 
Stevens'  Comments,  VoL  XV.  8vo,  10s.  bda. 
BallaneaTa  Memoir,  ISmo,  fia.  bda. 
Hoogeven's  Greek  Parttdes,  by  Seager,  8vo,  7*^  6d.  bda 
Bedford  on  the  Catholic  Question,  Svo,  lOs.  bds. 
The  Bee  Preserver,  l>mo»  8s.  bds. 
Burton's  Bampton  Lecturas,  Svo,  15a  bds. 
Carpenter's  Scripture  DifBeuldea,  Svo^  Ifla  bdi* 
WUliams's  Abstract,  10  Geo.  IV.  Svo,  7a  bds. 
Bloxham's  Gothic  Architecture,  Ifmo*  is.  bds. 
Graves  on  ftcdasdnsdon,  990, 71.  bda. 


TO  OUR  CORRE5PONDCNTS 


Ova  correspondents  mud  axeuaeuatiUnaitw**-  ^ 

We  are  happy  to  annooaee,  that  neat  Satttdff^^*^ 

eontdn  a  Poem  tkom  the  Pen  of  Mn  Hawna 


TKR 
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WKEELT  REOISTBB  OF  CBITICISM  AND  RBLLBS  LETTRBa 


N0^& 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  99,  1M9. 


LITERARY  CRITICISM. 


Goom*!  AflBUCAV  Notsls. — The  Spif ;  «  TaU  ^Nt^ 
ttl  Omm£  3  Tob. — Litmd  Lmeobh  or  ^  Leagnar 
ffBmttm,  Srola.^Tke  Red  Rover  :m  Tale,   3  toIs. 

^TkePSkif  a  Takoftke  Sea.    STidi The  Zaet 

fAe  MMemmw,  a  NarraHve  of  1757.  3  rolt.— 7%« 
PioMert ;  er  Ike  Stnaree  of  the  Saaqfuekanjia.  3  Tola. 
— 7%e  iVmrM.     3  rola. 

Wi  ksve  of  late  directed  the  attentloii  of  our  naden 
ti  Amfrican  poetry,  and  Amerleui  literature  in  generaL 
We  DOW  sobmit  a  ftvr  reBurki  on  the  materials  afforded 
)ij  the  preeent  alato  of  American  iodetf  for  works  of  fie- 
tM*  A  KtrMpeetiTe  review  of  Mr  Cooper's  prodoetlons 
iBOM  to  offer  the  best  text  for  such  a  discourse^  at  the 
VK  tiaie  that  it  gives  ns  an  opportunity  of  attempting 
ti  tones  an  mtiwwite  of  the  talents  of  this  popular  noreU 
^  It  is  a  difficult  task  we  have  undertaken — to  speak 
^7  and  candidly  of  a  nation  whose  social  ftbrie  is  ereoU 
i4  flo  4  principle  ao  different  from  our  own ;  whose  son^ 
rftrioaai^  are  over  our  losses ;  and  whose  aflfections  ding 
'mbA  Q^oeii  which  to  us  are  repnlalTa  But»  poswpseing 
Mhmert  desire,  to  do  >stice  to  all  parties,  we  certainly 
4e  not  think  ouradves  incapable  of  aooompUshing  our 
•lg«t>  beesnsa  oar  aodons  of  America  hare  been  foraaed 
« thk  aide  ef  the  Atkntic.  Captain  Hall  is  an  emi- 
''"■t  ead  recent  example  how  even  an  aente  mind*  when 
^"wg^  hilo  loHMdinte  contaet  with  strange  customs,  al- 
^  the  annoyanoe  arising  from  slight  Jarrings  of  feel- 
%  and  sharp  oomers  of  character,  to  fret  ilaelf  into 
**^>)Mkiqg  the  deeper  and  more  enduring  spbk  of  a  nn- 

At  the  tfana  when  Ihe  revolnthmary  war  Inroke  out  in 
America,  the  immense  tracta  which  nominally  bdonged 
to  the  Britieh  crown,  were  hot  thinly  and  unequally 
f'^'l^  Seme  ft  w  wealthy  and  populous  towns  weie 
ll^'tc'od  OTer  thjS  hn^  Une  of  coasts ;  the  banks  of  some 
n  the  riTWi  were  weU  cnltiirated,  and  inhabited  by  a 
*^r  pceasnlry ;  but  Iqr  frr  the  krger  proportion  of  the 
^''^^  was  an  unredaimed  forest.  The  towns  exhibited 
tteeh  the  ame  aspset  that  we  iind  hi  the  wealthy  pro- 
^^  dtiee  of  Enghmd  y^^  busy  tradfaig  spirit,  dif- 
^  oom&rt  with  occasftenaX  affluence,  a  d^ree  of  poUeh 
*Q4  KfineBMttt  among  the  wealthier  daesea,  but  an  ah- 
*Qtt  of  that  llniah  communicated  by  the  preeenee  of  a 
«Hvt  aad  high  aristocracy.  The  inhabitants  of  the  se». 
^  wer^  af  eonrae,  much  addicted  to  maritime  pufsuita, 
^th  1  tinge  of  mdenem  (if  not  eomethJng  meriting  a 
*;^  appdiation)  fivm  thdr  fremMBt  faiteroourae  with 
^  Mete,  the  suecsmeta  of  ^Tkiceanaers.  The 
^  was  tenanted  by  ili  jB«li^  trfte^  with  the  un- 
|2<|^«daaxture  of  an  adTsntmroua  widto  settler  who 
■•a  paihsden  beyond  hie  leOows,  er  a  hunter  who  had 


half 


'^^'wted  to  the  state  of  nators  in  which  he  found  his 


^^-eUnnad  brethnn.  The  rery  imperfect  knowledge 
JjCteireorthelndfauis  witt  suffidenUy  serre  as  anapo- 
^vvMrnot  entering  inte  any  detaa  with  regaadte 
7^  ^«  only  remaric,  that  the  ad-vanoed  altfaoiyh 
'*^  Mil  cnttvi^  Which  GMi  be  recognised  in  their 


and  inetitotioeis,  had  suffered  much  in  the  dle^ 
trict  towaods  Lake  Champlaln,  and  along  the  shores  of 
the  g«eo*  hikes^  from  the  eoUidon  into  whidi  they  had 
been  teoqght  with  Frendr  and  Rngliah  aoBMera,  dbrihg 
the  protracted  eontests  of  which  these  scenes  were  wfit* 
nesasa.  It  is  ever  thus  when  m  MgUy-reftiied  nation 
unitoB  with  one  lem  adYaneed.  The  monl  trochs  whfeb 
the  latter  has  been  carefkiliy  accumulating  in  the  htpee  of 
years,  become  diafcen  and  disjointed ;  it  looee  conildenee 
and  belief  in  its  own  prindplee,  without  bdng  able  to  ap* 
propriate  thoee  of  ite  new  friend ;  Its  growth  is  prema- 
turdy  checked;  the  fi«o-bonrgeoning  si^ng  is  trana- 
formed  Into  a  stake  ^riiich,  from  its  immaturity,  rota  tia 
the  oourae  of  a  winter. 

Iliere  was  at  this  period  also,  a  oondderable  diversify 
between  the  character  of  the  dTilized  inhabitants  of  tho 
northern  and  of  the  sonthem  stotes.     The  former  were- 
chiefly  peopled  by  persons  who  had  been  obliged  to  leaT» 
England  on  account  of  their  polltlcd  principles.     Tho 
latter,  indnding  Virginia,  contained  an  admixture  of  po- 
litical emigrante ;  but  they  formed  a  small  minority  in  so- 
dety,  which  was  Ibr  the  most  part  compooed  of  adherento 
of  the  aristoeratical  and  royalist  parties.     The  northern 
stotesmsn  were  diatinguished  by  a  sturdy  independence^ 
and  a  strong  attachment  to  the  outward  forms  of  religion. 
The  eotttherns  were  m  lem  predse  race,  with  more  of  aia 
aristocraticd  poUsh.     The  cHmate,  perhaps,  and  certain- 
ly the  older  establishment  and  wider  spread  of  slavery,  in 
the  southern  states,  contributed  to  increaee  the  distinction 
between  these  two  dhrisions  of  our  American  dominions. 
Other  indlTldual  diflerenees  might  be  found  existing  ior 
eadi  eolony,  aeeording  as  men  vtro  gathered  into  towns 
or  scattered  ora*  a  wide  snriaee    placed  on  the  verge  of 
the  oeaan,  or  struggUng  among  the  priTotions  and  dan- 
gera  of  the  bade  woods. 

Still,  amid  all  these  varieties,  there  was  one  prevaflhig: 
grsnndwofh  of  character  common  to  all,  and  that  diey 
drew  from  the  land  of  their  birth.  They  were  English- 
men transported  frr  from  the  plaoe  of  their  sires,  and  set  to 
struggle  in  new,  strange^  and  often  perilous  cimnnstances  ; 
but  still  they  were  EngUdmien.  Nay,  more ;  as  we  uni- 
formly see  provinces  and  colonies  Imitating  the  deport- 
ment of  the  BMtrspslis,  they  were  Englishmen  of  the  age 
in  which  they  lived,  the  last  rdics  of  that  raee  of  meir 
whose  peeuUarities  flouridied  In  such  vigour  from  tho 
time  of  the  Revelntion  of  1088,  till  the  Revohttion  in 
Rrance  gave  a  new  fanpuke  to  the  mind  of  man,  and 
brought  into  play  heaven-eeiding  fandes,  fond  dreams  of 
human  worth  daring  and  sdf-devotfon — ^madneaa  and 
folly^-oll  that  la  goo^  terrible^  and  base  in  human  na- 
tuio» 

Hie  Anglo* Ameriean  diancter  was  produced  nndnly 
1^  tho  operation  of  m  reoendy-established  practical  free- 
dom, which  the  natkm  waa  still  wearing  In  its  newest 
gloss,  and  which  gasre  aoope  fer  aH  the  humours  of  which 
Englishmen  haive  been,  dnee  the  days  of  Ben  Jonson, 
tho  chief  practietrs  and  potrseMi  It  was  a  duonetsr 
piafai,  homdy,  piaetlcal^  without  one  spark  of  poetry  In 
ite  compoeitUiii }  It  ww adf-wiUed>  opfaiannttve,  absurd;: 
it  was  a  hewt  gudilng  with  kindneaa  under  a  m«sh  of 
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apstliy ;  it  Was  the  highest  spirit,  and  the  most  refined 
Mling,  iasuminf  the  deportment  of  blunt  rudeneet.  This 
character,  with  eome  of  its  features  exaggerated  by  the 
eiliBcta.0f  peculiar  circumstaDoss  and'  akuationi^  the  war' 
of  fndepeBdenoe  found  predomioant  in  America.  There 
waa  not  much  learning  among  these  men,  for  regular 
aeminaries  of  education  were  but  thinlj  scattered ;  but 
there  was  a  wide  diffusion  of  that  kind  of  knowledge, 
which  a  man  of  a  redectiye  torn,  and  possessed  of  books, 
picks  up  in  the  intervals  of  an  active  life,-— knowledge, 
which,  if  stfiuewliat  deficient  in  eompleteaess'and  hrranga- 
ment,  is  more  vital — more  a  part  of  tlie  living  and  breath- 
ing man,  than  any  other. 

t    The  sense  of  dependence,  however,  the  habitual  defer- 
enee  to  the  mother  country,  had  itopa^ted  a  degree  of 
.languor  to  all  their  ways.    The  disputes,  wltioh^terminai- 
ted  in  the  assertion  of  independence  by  the  eokmies,  first 
lent  eoeiigy  to  the  American  character.    Itimdertrenit  tie 
1  other  impiediate  change :  life  had  been  breMhed  into  the 
.  mass  which  was  already  there^     Tha  Americans  were 
not  dissatisfied  with  th^  laws  which  determined  their  re- 
laUons  to  each  other,  but  with  the  superiority  asserted  by 
(rreat  Britain.      The  great  frameworic  of  their  social 
V  fabric  remained  unaltered.     They  becakne   repuUicans 
.'£rom  tlie  necessity  of  their  situation;  there  wtt«  gen- 
tlemen among  them,  but  no'  nobility ;  there  waa  no  one 
poasessed  at  once  of  the  talents  and  inclination  "to  assume 
,  tlie  sovereign  power ;  there  werc^  in  short,'  no  materials 
.out  of  which  a  court  oooM  be  formed.     America  was 
aituated  as  England  might  be,  could  v»e  suppoeeits  king 
.and.  nobles  annihilated  by  some  su^tamaturah  viritatlon, 
and  the  oonunons  living  on  iMder  the  control  of  tlielr^old 
laws,  in  their  present-parity.     Amerloa  bebame  ar  i%pub- 
lic ;  but  not  such  a  republic  as  the  olassfcAi  behohur,look. 
ing  rather  to  the  poets  thanthe  historians  of  old  OMeoe, 
fimcies  to  have  existed  thcre-|  nor'sudi  a  one  as  the  idle 
believers  in  the  advent  of  a  barely  pdasible  pdriee<ioii  of 
humanity^  haUed,  in  the  empty  war-4fries  of  the  French 
revolutionistB.     Some  such  dieaibers  there  were  in  Ame- 
rica, but  the  solid  sense  and  qoiet  determination  of  the 
leaden  ef  the  federalist  party  kept  them  under.     It  is 
true,  there  is  reaeonto  dnad  that  the  Jacobins  are  on  the 
increase  in  that  oountry ;  but  let  us  hope  that  the  good 
aense  of  the  nation  will  effectually  Imve&t  them  firom 
ever  gaining  the  aocevdency. 

The  sound  poUey  of  the  succeHive  governments,  by 
keeping  the  United  States  as  mueh  asiMssilde  aloof  firoln 
European  iquarrris,  has  allowed  them  to  hold  on  theeveii 
Unor  of  their  way,  from  the  tnomeilt  that  thrir  Instltutioits 
ware  settled.  Ednoation  and -tho  aHs,  uaefVil  and  oruil. 
mental,  have  made  steady  progress.  Their  influence,  and 
thftkiterooum  kept  up  with  the  Old  World Tiywealfliy 
travellers,  are  daily  refining  the  American  inannen,  wiHk- 
out  obUtecating  the  strongly-marked  fcatnras  of  their  na- 
tional character.  The  immense  tracto  of  yet  unoedipled 
land  which  lie  beyond  thefar  setUements,  offer  an  outlet, 
a  sphere  of  exertion,  for  tho^  turbulent  and  unqidet 
spirits,  who,  in  a  densely-peopled  country,  would  prove 
dangerous  to  a  government,  of  such  an  artless  and  simple 
structure  as  the  American* 

If  we  have  suooeeded  in  shadowing  forth  to  the  reader 
the  vague  notfens  which  our  situation  and  bppbrtfmitles 
have  enabled  us  to  form  of  the  stnioture  of  Ainerioan  so- 
alety,  he  (we-  can  acareeiy  hope  fer  the  company  of  our 
feir  friends  along  such  a  rugged  path)  will  readily  aoqui- 
eece  in  the  opinion,  that  the  oljeets  which  there  present 
themselves  to  an  author's  eye,  the  passions  likriy  to  be 
awakened  in  hia  breast,  are  «yef  of  a  kind  more  likely  to 
call  ferth  and  afford  materials  fer  minds  like  that  of  a  Field- 
ing, a  Smollett,  or  an  Akenside,  than  for  genlusof  a  higher 
order.  It  la  only  in  times  of  commotion  that  great  asen 
spring  into  existence,  .fiachylus  fought  in  person  against 
thePerrians;  VirgH  waa  nursed  amid  the  aCorms  of  the 
expiring  repuhUc ;  the  Royal  Midatrel  of  Israel  poured 
forth  Ms  laya  when  hanted  <«  like  a  partridge  on-thto 


'mountains  ;**  Shakspeare  fiourished  when  the  artssDg  ofi 
new  religion  had  braced  men's  minds  to  the  utmost;  Mil 
ton  raised  his  deep  organ- voice  amidst  and  above  tkedsai 
xtf  eltll  rfhns  Tand;  i^lth  perhaps  one  eib^tlon,  all  tin 
masfef  spirits  W  ote  age  eai'ry  upon  them  lasting  msrb 
of  the  impulse  given  to  sodety  by  the  bursting  of  tin 
French  Revolution. 

We  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  Cooper  is  a  lund  oi 
Fielding  or  Smollett.     He  ia  a  denixen  of  hb  own  a^ 
as  they  were  of  thelrsr-he  speaks  its  languijge,  and  think 
its  thoughts.     His  style  is  (like  that  of  almost  ererj 
author  of  the  day)  more  ambitions,   but,  at  the  mm 
time,  more  free  and  flowing^  than  that4>f  the  last  ifp. 
He  also  delights,  like  his  contemporaries,  to  miQgle  beings 
of  ideal  beauty  among  the  oommonplaoe  forms  of  eroy* 
day^Hio-— to  cast  a  reflex  glean&  of  poetry  over  domatk 
feelings,  like,  the  last  golden  beam  of  the  aun  shedding  u 
accidental  beauty  over  the  squalid  hut  of  the  IslMNinr. 
Cooper  has  all  that  nationality,  the  want  of  whkb^ 
so  often  alleged  as  a  reproach  to  ,  American  litenton* 
His  reflections.  It  is  true,  are  such  as  might  be  made  by 
the  native  of  any  country  of  Buroiwan  deeoent ;  bat  Iwv 
can  nations,  sprung  from  one  common  stock,  formed^  V7 
the  influences  of  science  and  literature,  possessed  bj  tbem 
Tn' common,  and  owning  one  coxnmon  religion,  faU  ta 
have  a  dose  family  likeness  ?  '  When  W,  say  that  he  is 
uitional,  we  mean  that  his  characten*  are' the  growthof 
America ;  that  the  mountalna  and  streams  which  he  de- 
scribes, the  forests  that  rustle  In  Ids  pages,  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  earth  and  air,  are  American ;  that  his  prin- 
ciples, fiMlings,  and  prejildleea,  all  lead  him  to  embFBoe, 
on  every  occasion,  the  cause  of  America.     His  lan- 
guage is  copious  and  easy ;  but  we  may  add,  thst  tbe 
structure  of  his  sentehces  is  not  unf^^uehtly  cardesi 
and  incorrect     Hii  deUneaUoiia   of  charaetfcr  are  al- 
ways graphic,  although  he  excels  more  in  the  stronflj 
marked  and  peculiar  than  the  beantlfuL  '   In  bis  esiiiest 
works,  the  plot  vras  getierally  clumsy  and  incomplete. 
This  defhct  he  has  now  master^ ;    in  porticulsr,  we 
might  pdnt  out   tbe  Last  of  tbe  Mohicans  ss  s  tile 
which  hurries  the  reader  along  vrith  an  eager  sod  hmtb- 
leos  anxiety',  such  as  is  excited  by  the  works  of  no  mo- 
dern author  we  can  renaember  except  by  one  pr  two  of 
the  besb  stories  of  Banim. 

'  The  Red  Rover,  the  latest  of  Cooper's  novels,  Isaw 
the  most  powerful.     The  story  ia  that  of  a  genenms,  bot 
perverted  mind,  the  commander  of  a  piraticsl  resxL 
The  time  chosen  Is  Immediately  antecedent  to  the  Rerola- 
tionary  war ;  the  scene  is,  during  the  first  volume,  in.tw 
capital  ot  the  cdoby  of'  RWe  Iiiand )  the  rest  afawy 
exclusively  on  sea.     We  know  no  one  who  comnun* 
that  dread  dement  with  such  power  as  Cooper.    It »  * 
power  only  to  be  equalled  by  that  with  which  b«  P^ 
befiBra  us'the  fieroe  despeMoes  of  the  pirate  Aip  and  tbeir 
energetic  leader.     The  Red  Rover  is  a  second  and  bj»« 
successful  attctaipt  at  what  the  authorprobaUy  intended  m 
the  Pilot.     In  this  latter  novel,  the  evehts  s«  so  cavwfl- 
ed  as  to  hurt  each  other's^ffect,  and  are  ™«>>^  *^h  t 
hand  of  a  banner.     The  first  conception  Is  good,  wj 
diere  is  generally  a  want  of  fulness'  and  finish.  J 
principal  characters,  too,  strike  us  asfkfliirea— ^  P«™"" 
kr,  the  ladies.     And  we  may  as  wdl  take  this  opporw- 
ni^  of  remarking,  that  we  do  not  think  Cooper  st  any 
thne  espwJally  successful  as  a  limner  of  the  nir  ^ 
We  must,  however,  qualify  our  bbune  by  •<J™'*""^'  w 
even  in  the  Pilot  there  are  indications  «^  *^*  TL 
which  is  dispUyed  In  its  maturity  in  the  Kf  /^T^' 
The  dunvster  of  theliere— the  redoubted  I™/^^ 
is  powerfully,  and,  we  think,  truly  given ;  l^^  ^  ^^  p 
fin  is  a  jewel  Inadequately  represented  even  *?    '^* 
Cooke ;  and  the  running  fight  between  the  A'"*",*^ 
gate  and  three  English  vessels  has  scarcely  been  sinp^ 
by  the  author's  happiest  effbtts.  *^  '         '  ^ 

The  Leader  of  Boston  iii,  lis  its  title  indicitAb  > 
of  the  R^wiatkMni^  war.    Inpsolntirf  »««*»  V*^ 
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nock  on  a  par  with  the  Pilot.  The  time  of  the  Spj  ie 
It  a  later  period  of  the  tame  struggle ;  and  the  book  is 
■ore  to  our  taste.  It  ooatalns  a  beautiful  pictore  of 
Washington. 

Tlie  Last  of  the  Mohicansi  the  Pioneers,  and  the  Prairie, 
ennpose  a  serTes;  As,  In  the  worlu  already  mentioned,  the 
lotlMir  has  giren  us  glimpses  of  drilized  American  life, 
til  these  fliRe  he  has  carried  us  to  the  boundaries  wliere 
the  white  man  and  the  dusky  natiTe  come  in  contact, 
la  the  Last  of  tiie  Mohicans,  we  find  the  Indian,  as  he 
cditei  befbre  the  Indepefkdence  of  America,  retreating 
bdore  the  encroachments  of  the  whites,  but  preserving 
all  Ihe  chanctcristlcri  of  his  tribe.  In  the  Pioneers,  we 
iad  him  lingering  among  the  settlements,  old  and  degra- 
M,  hot  looking  back  with  pride  to  the  days  of  his 
■trength,  as  we  hare  seen  a  chained  eagle,  his  feathers 
nfled  and  drooping,  weakness  in  every  limb,  but  the  eye 
Cbodng  brightly  still,  even  amid  disease  and  decay.  In 
the  Prdrie,  we  mrt  carried  beyond  the  Ohio,  and  intro> 
4oeid  to  the  scanty'  remnants  of  the  Indian  tribes,  who, 
drinn  from  staUon  to  station,  have  lost  the  associations 
•f  their  fathers,  and  with,  them,  hope  and  self-respect, — a 
irage  banditti,  wbo  have  parted  with  the  virtues  of  the 
•vtge,  witiumt  acquiring  one  tinge  of  civilisation. 

Oar  limtts  do  not  admit  of  dwelling  at  greater  length  on 
Ike  nerits  and  peeoltarities  of  these  works.  We  recom- 
neod  Aem  to  the  attention  of  such  of  our  readers  as  have 
Bet  ilrcsdy  met  with  them.  They  contain  spirited  views 
of  American  society  at  different  times,  in  distant  locall- 
tiei,  aiid  wide  diversity  Of  circumstances.  They  will  be 
fcoud  anrashig  by  the  Idler  *,  and  even  the  more  reflective 
f^<*der  may  pereelTe  that  they' suggest  thoughts  on  the 
<(M  and  pPBBpecta  of  America,  which  the  paltry  and  in- 
"l^nt  historieo  we  possess  of  that  country  have  fidled 
toimkctt. 


He  FamS^  L&raty.  Na.  V.  Tha  BUtofy  of  ihe 
JoB$,  jfn  three  volunea.  VdL  I.  London.  John 
Minny.    1689. 

Tn  style  of  this  first  volume  of  Mr  Milman*s  History 
^  the  Jews  is  the  worst  thing  abont  it.  The  author 
*M<ni  so  veraant  in  the  German  theologians,  and,  so  IntI* 
Qitdjr  acquainted  with  the  German  language^  as  to  have 
^^^tten,  in  aome  meaanre,  his  native  idiom.  For  ex^ 
nple,  he  eays,  (p.  303,)  *<  Hexekiah  repiaoed  his  fiather 
Ahsa  on  the  throne."  It  is  evident  from  the  context  that 
Ke  means  to  say  **  tucoeededJ"  Now  we  are  aware  that  in 
^fTiDMik  tntUtn  would  be  the  proper  word,  but  we  are  not 
twve  of  any  authority  for  using  replace  In  such  a  signi- 
^00.  Ajptin,  in  the  story  of  Uriah,  he  says  of  David, 
"  he  did  not  perpetrate  this  doul>le  crime  without  remon- 
'^''uue.**  Had  we  not  known  Nathan  was  sent  to  David 
After  the  crime  was  perpetrated,  we  should  have  inferred, 
'^  the  use  of  the  word  "  rtmonstrance^^  that  the  pro- 
P^  bad  expostulated  with  him  previous  to  its  oommia- 
"^  The  general  stiffness  of  the  style  is  perhaps  the 
cooaequoice  of  an  affectation  of  the  brevity  of  Tacitus^ 
*^  oadoubtedly  gives  an  occasional  weight  and  point 
to  the  narrative,  although  the  author  at  times,  from  his 
^'^^ve  love  of  condensation,  leaves  a  port  of  his  story 
«told.  We  advert  to  tfib  fault  of  the  work  first,  in 
^"^  to  get  more  speedily  over  the  disagreeable  portion 
l^haainesB;  for,  these  slight  blemishes  a^art,  it  is  a 
^  of  great  merit.  The  preeent  volume  contains  a  coOp 
^'^^  and  comprehensive  history  of  the  Jewish  nation, , 
nvm  Abraham  to  the  Babylonish  captivity.  The  story 
b  ia  general  distinctly  told»  and  we  meet  freqaently  with 
P**J««  of  real  eloquence. 

The  history  of  the  choeen  people  would  be  deeply  in- 
""^Qg*  if  Ibr  no  other  reason,  bacanse  it  is  the  only 
^|^«»t^  history  we  have  of  the  origin  of  society.  The 
^ywhy  ai^nab  of  every  other  nation  only  teach 
^^•tfie  when  it  had  already  attained  aome  power 
"^  ownlMacy,     In  perufiDg  them,  we  seem  to  be 


looking  over  an  extensive  plain,  where  the  on  dines  of  the 
receding  oljects  grow  gradually  less  definite,  and  the  ex- 
tremity is  lost  in  mists.  But  the  history  of  the  Jews 
places  them  distinctly  before  us  from  their  first  origin 
till  their  extinction  as  a  nation.  There  Is  no  period  in 
which  we  are  obliged  to  guess  at  the  truth,  hid  beneath  a 
daxxling  but  fiuitastio  unsubstantial  mythology.  There 
is  none  in  which  we  find  ourselves  on  the  limits  of  the 
two  worlds  of  dream  and  reality,  uncertain  what  Is  sub- 
stance, what  but  an  airy  mockery.  Abraham  himself 
stands  before  us  as  real  a  denizen  of  this  earth,  as  the  last 
king  who  sate  on  the  throne  of  David. 

The  progressive  developement  of  the  aodal  system  is 
most  distinctly  marked  in  the  Jewish  history.  In  the 
hook  of  Genesis,  we  have  a  large  and  wealthy  fkmily  wan- 
dering in  a  yet  unappropriated  land,  and  settling  lr«nn 
time  to  time  where  Inclination  prompts,  llieir  whqle 
arrangements  are  strictly  domestic ;  there  are  no  lavs, 
no  magistrate,  no  relations  of  citizenship.  Between  t^a 
dose  of  this  book,  and  the  commencement  of  £xodu8, 
there  is  an  interval,  of  which  we  have  no  aooount.  Whan 
we  meet  with  the  Jewa  again,  they  have  become  a  people. 
Their  origin  has  already  grown  obscure ; — **  Now  there 
arose  up  a  new  king  in  Egypt,  which  knew  not  Joeeph.** 
They  are  strangers  in  a  strange  land,  viewed  with  soa- 
picion  by  the  natives,  enslaved,  and  oppressed.  A  de- 
liverer is  raised  up,  who  leads  them  out  with  a  strong 
hand  into  the  wilderness,  where  God,  first  In  his  ovm 
person,  and  afterwards  by  the  mouUi  of  his  prophet, 
promulgates  a  eode  of  religioua  belief  and  etvU  ordi- 
nances, which  they  swear  to  obeerve.  They  are  kept 
in  the  wildemees  for  forty  years,  that  the  stains  and  da- 
basement  of  slavery  may  be  effaced  from  their  minds  be- 
fore they  take  poesession  of  their  Inherltanoe.  When  the 
time  arrives  tliat  the  hearts  and  sinews  of  the  nation  hate 
been  braced  by  the  frve  life  of  the  deaert,- their  teacher  la 
taken  from  them,  and  his  warrior  suoeessor  leads  then 
on  to  take  poesesslon  of  their  new  abode.  As  soon  aa 
his  task  is  acoompUshed,  and  all  the  former  InhabitaBta 
expelled  or  subdued,  he  too  is  removed,  but  not  until  tia 
Israelites  have  renewed  in  his  hands  their  oath  to  ob- 
serve the  ordinances  of  Moses. 

The  Israelites  are  now  not  only  a  numerous  people^ 
but  they  are  in  possession  of  a  code  of  law%  and  haiw 
obtained  a  fixed  local  habitation.  As  yet,  however, 
they  have  no  definite  dvil  organisation.  After  the 
death  of  Joshua,  no  one  Is  appointed  to  succeed  him  la 
his  capacity  of  ostensible  head  and  ruler  of  the  nation. 
They  dwell  together  hi  the  land,  united  by  the  ties  af 
neighbourhood,  common  descent,  common  cuetoms,  and 
and  belief,  but*  without  any  other  apparent  bond  of  union. 
There  Is  no  appearance  of  chief  or  oouncIL  They  seean 
to  have  dedded  thdr  controversies  by  the  judgmenta  df 
the  heads  of  fiunilles — princes,  as  they  are  called  in  tha 
Mosaic  books — ^in  the  different  tribes  or  neighbourhoods* 
From  time  to  time,  on  occasions  of  emergency,  when  danr 
gers  threatened,  inspired  leaders  appeared  among  them, 
Sophetim  Qudges) ;  but  their  authority  seems  to  hama 
been,  in  a  great  measure,  military,  and  even  that  is  a»- 
knowkdged  only  in  one,  or,  at  the  most,  a  fiew  of  the 
tribes.  Making  allowiMioe  for  such  oocasional  exceptions^ 
the  closing  words  of  the  Book  of  Judges  may  be  taken  i^ 
descriptive  of  the  whole  of  this  period— «  space  of  nearly 
five  hundred  years. ; — ^  In  those  days  there  was  no  king 
In  Israel :  every,  man  did  that  which  was  right  in  his  owm 
eyes." 

Of  this  period,  the  author  of  the  work  says  well  and 
truly : — 

'<  Thus  ended  the  period  of  the  Judges ;  a  period.  If  oara- 
lessly  surveyed,  of  alternate  slavery  and  bloodv  struggles  for 
independence.  Hence  may  rashly  be  inierred  the  total  fifclV> 
ure  of  the  Mosaic  polity,  in  securing  the  happinaai  of  th^ 
people.  It  has  already  been  shown,  that  the  views  of  tha 
legidature  were  not  carricid  completely  into  effect,  and  that 
tM  miserleB  of  the  people  wwe  tne  natural  ooneequeooea  of 
thdr  deriation  fma  thdr  origiiua  ttstutci.    But  in  &ct, 


^.....^  UDdcr  foreign  oppreHlon ;  and  manv  of  the  eerri- 
tiidee  teem  to  have  beeii  local,  extending  only  over  oeitain 
tribei.  not  over  the  whole  nation.  Above  900  yean  of 
peaeNuland  uneventful  happinen  remain,  to  which  nistory, 
only  Ikithiiil  in  recording  the  crimes  and  mifferings  of  man, 
beu«  the  &vourable  tcetlmony  of  her  silence.  If  the  He- 
brew nation  did  not  enjoy  a  high  degree  of  intellectaal  civi- 
llsatioo,  yet,  as  simple  husbandmen,  pooseidng  perfect  free- 
dom, eouai  laws,  the  regular  administration  of  justice— 
cultivating  a  soil  which  yielded  bountifully,  yet  required 
hut  light  Isboui^— with  a  rdicion  strict  as  regards  the  mo. 
rale  wnich  are  essential  to  individual,  domestic,  and  national 
peaoc^  yet  indulgent  in  everv  kind  of  social  and  festive  en- 
Joyment,— the  descendants  or  Abraham  had  reached  a  higher 
state  of  virtue  and  happiness  than  any  other  nation  of  the 
period.  An  uniform  simplicity  of  manners  pervaded  the 
whole  people;  they  were  all  shepherds  or  husbandmen. 
Gideon  vras  summoned  to  deliver  his  country  from  the 
threshing  floor :  Saul,  even  after  he  was  elected  King,  was 
found  driving  his  herd :  David  was  educated  in  the  sheep- 
fold.  But  th^  fatbits  of  the  people  are  nowhere  described 
with  such  i^parent  fidelity  and  livdy  interest  as  in  the 
rural  tale  or  Ruth  and  her  kinsman— «  history  which 
unitss  all  the  sweetness  of  the  best  pastoral  poetry,  with  the 
truth  and  simplicity  of  rural  Hfew" 

At  the  dose  of  this  period,  the  people  of  Israel — ^it 
does  not  precisely  appear  for  what  reason,  but  a  variety, 
more  or  leas  pUusiUe,  might  easily  be  assigned — became 
damorous  for  a  more  firm  and  energetic  government,  which 
ahoold  draw  doser  the  bonds  of  national  union  under  one 
ostensible  head.  Samud,  then  the  most  influential  of  the 
prophets,  remonstrated ;  he  urged  the  distrust  of  God's 
providence^  indicated  hy  this  relianoe  on  earthly  means, 
•nd  also  the  danger  of  encroadiment  on  their  possesdons 
and  liberties  by  an  arbitrary  king  i  hut  In  vain.  The  first 
monarch  was  unhappy ;  and,  as  the  kingdom  passed  away 
Inun  him,  ao  U  retained  no  lasting  traces  of  his  sway. 
David,  and  after  him  Solomon,  completely  organized  its 
resources,  and  carried  it  to  its  hdght  in  wealth,  power, 
and  splendour.  After  the  decease  of  the  latter.  Jealousy 
of  seeing  the  supreme  power  in  the  hands  of  Judah,  in- 
duced the  ten  tribes,  under  preteact  of  certain  eaactlons  by 
Rehoboam,  to  fall  off  from  their  allegianoe.  Jeroboam, 
the  fint  sovereign  of  Israel,  as  ooatHMUstingnlshed  from 
Judah,  In  order  to  render  the  sepantlien  peraaaent,  made 
Innovations  in  the  national  wonhip ;  and,  as  the  Levites 
adhered  to  the  house  of  David  and  the  temple,  instituted 
a  new  dass  of  priests.  Afier  this  apostacy,  the  power 
and  happliMSB  of  Israd  dwindled  away  under  a  succession 
of  usurpers,  until  it  was  removed  fh»m  its  place  by  the 
Assyrian.  Judah,  under  an  alternation  of  good  and 
wicked  prinoes,  retaining,  even  when  at  tiM  worst,  more 
of  the  natlond  character,  survived  for  nearly  a  century, 
and  was  then  carried  captive  to  Babylon.  Here  the  vo- 
Imne  now  before  us  doses ;  and  here  we.  In  like  manner, 
dose  our  historicd  retrospect.  In  the  words  of  the  au- 
tfior:^». 

.  *<  At  this  period  of  the  approadiing  dissdutlon  of  the 
Jewish  states  appeared  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  a  poet,  from 
his  exouisitdy  pathetic  powers,  admirably  calculated  to  per- 
form the  funerd  obsequies  over  the  hut  of  her  kings,  over 
the  captive  people,  the  desokte  city,  the  ruined  temde.  The 
prophet  himsdf,  in  the  cventfol  oeune  of  his  melanchdy 
and  persecuted  life^  learnt  that  pereond  Ihmlliarity  with  t£ 
Hiction,  which  added  new  enei^  to  his  lamentations  over 
bis  country  and  rdlgion.  •  •  •  He  survived  to  behold 
the  sad  aooompUsbment  of  all  his  darkest  predictions.  He 
witnessed  all  the  horrors  of  the  fimiine,  and  when  that  had 
done  its  vrork,  the  triumph  of  the  enemy.  He  saw  the 
atronghdda  of  the  dty  east  down,  the  pelaoe  of  Solomon, 
the  temple  of  God,  with  all  Its  courts,  its  roofs  of  cedar  and 
of  gold,  levelled  to  the  earth,  or  committed  to  the  flames  < 
$he  «ered  vanels,  the  ark  <^  the  covenant  Itadf,  with  the 
cherubim,  piUmd  by  profime  hands.  What  were  the  fed- 
im  of  a  patriotic  and. religious  Jew  at  this  tremendous 
orisis,  he  has  left  on  record  in  his  unrivalled  elegies.  Xever 
did  dty  suffer  a  more  miserable  fhte,  never  was  ruined  dty 
lamented  In  languafe  so  exquidtdy  pathetic  Jerusalem  is^ 
•sit  were,  personified,  and  bewdled  with  the  passionate 
wmn  of  fntatewd  dowwtieittiirhmcntj  while  the  more 


rank,  and  m,  and  sex,  all  the  desolation,  the  carnage,  (h! 
violation,  the  dragging  away  into  captivity,  the  ranem 
brance  of  former  glories,  of  the  gorgeous  oeremoniei,  won 
the  glad  festivals,  the  awful  sense  of  the  Divine  wnti 
heightening  the  present  calamities^  are  snceesuvely  dnwi 
with  all  the  life  and  reality  of  an  eye-witness.  They  com 
bine  the  truth  of  history  with  the  deepest  pathns  of  fie 
tlon.** 

In  this  necessarily  bare  and  imperfect  outline,  w 
have  turned  our  attention  to  the  Jewish  annsli,  cacact 
ly  as  we  would  to  any  other  historicd  document  Bui 
there  is  another  and  a  deeper  interest  attaching  to  tiien 
to  which  we  would  call  the  reader's  attention.  Thii 
they  contain  the  aaost  complete  history  we  posaw  of  i 
nation's  rise  and  fiJl-^that  they  preeent  us  with  the  vM 
varied  energetic  representations  of  character— that  m 
find  in  them  instances  of  devotion,  in  the  weakest  uwdl 
as  in  the  strongest,  to  their  country  and  its  institutieni,  as- 
rivalled  dsewhere, — all  these  dnk  to  insignificance  wboi 
we  remember  that  the  Jewish  history  ia  pecoliariy  sod 
exclusively  the  history  of  rdlgion. 

There  is  a  devotiond  feeling  inherent  in  the  liumia 
breast.  While  enjoying  any  highly  pleasurable  excite* 
ment,  the  source  of  which  we  cannot  recognise,  tliere  a 
a  natural,  and  dmost  irresistible  tendency  to  bow  dowo 
and  worship  the  Unknown  Giver.  But  the  mind  of  mUi 
not  easily  contented  with  vague  and  formless  feelinfiy 
strives  to  attain  some  knowledge  of  this  mysterioiu  beini. 
The  senses  cannot  apprehend  him ;  and  die  intelleet,  lU' 
powerful  though  it  be  over  what  Is  subjected  to  it,  hn 
power  over  nothing  hut  what  the  senses  reach  to  it. 
The  restless  and  forgetive  Imagination  strives,  frosi 
every  thing  that  it  has  seen,  or  heard,  to  body  forti 
the  bdng  around  whom  the  heart  seeks  to  wreath  the 
garlands  of  thankfulness.  Of  such  materials,  and  bf 
such  a  workman,  have  been  framed  all  uninspired  reli- 
gions. Fdr  in  form,  rich  in  intdlectud  and  manl  wis- 
dom, according  to  the  character  of  the  nation  In  which 
they  had  tbdr  birth,  Hume  wvuld  not  have  erred  had  ke 
applied  to  them  what  he  says  of  religion  in  feneralr-*^ 
it  is  the  child  of  imagination,  and  that,  dthongh  we  lis- 
ten with  pleasure  and  acquiescence  to  the  gofgeous  viuflu 
of  the  poet,  the  reason  revolts  when  any  one  attempts  to 
establish  them  by  argument. 

This  inability  of  unaided  reason  to  form  for  itself  a 
notion  of  the  divinity,  and  the  danger  to  which  a  Tifue 
devotiond  feding  Is  exposed,  if  borne  up  by  no  stroni^ 
prop  than  what  the  Imagination,  the  foster-child  of  pa^ 
don,  can  afford,  lead  ua  at  once  to  enquire  with  ani^ty 
for,  and  to  fix  upon,  the  only  source  whence  reli^ 
knowledge  can  be  attdned.  It  Is  revektlon.  The  God 
whose  infinitude  transcends  our  limited  grasp,  must  de- 
clare himself  to  us  before  we  can  know  aught  oi  him. 

The  sacred  books,  which  arrest  our  attention  by  the 
strong  extemd  evidence  of  thdr  authentldty,  sod  then 
conunand  our  assent  hy  thdr  Intemd  consbtency)  (^^ 
us  the  history  of  this  revdation.     It  was  commuDlcated 
to  the  first  fethen  of  our  raoe^  and  transmitted  by  the^i 
to  thdr  children.  In  course  of  time,  the  vitd  belief  in  the 
truths  which  had  been  thus  communicated  fided  and  f^ 
dull.     It  vras  necessary  to  raise  up  some  one  who  Aom 
preach  the  old  and  everhuUng  truth  on  the  ssme  authori- 
ty as  its  first  disseminators.     The  Jewish  nation  w«s«- 
lected  for  thU  praud  oflloe.     In  the  wanderings  of^B 
people,  we  find  frequent  proofe  that  the  origind  re^ 
tion  had  never  been  quite  extinguished ;  but  that,  as  wni 
the  natund  day  in  some  northern  Udtndei,  ^^l! 
of  yesterday  fedes  into,  and  U  bhoided  with,  thatoTU^ 
rising  sun.     The  mountain  where  God  first  n*°*^ 
himself  to  Meees,  was  looked  upon  with  awe  by  ^^^ 
bouring  nations,  aa  the  favourite  resort  of  some  ^'^^ 
hut  holier  dhrfailty.      Balaam,  Baehab,  and  othcri  ^ 
knowledged,  in  the  laradltes,  at  their  approach,  theoo- 
Jeets  of .  the  protection  of  a  powerfid  God,  who  had  eom- 

naoded  the  hdidPand  vmendoii  of  tfidr  tBoeston. 
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This  faith  the  jTewiah  nation  guarded  for  long  ages  i  at 
times  with  the  intdligenoe  of  a  man  who  knows  and 
^iU9  his  treaturesy  at  times  witli  the  blind  instinct  of  a 
^,  who  jealousl]^  preserves  the  olgect  of  his  watch, 
Brrdy  becsoae  it  U  sudi,  although  he  is  unable  to  appra* 
tateit.  This  faltli,  gradually  more  devdoped,  and  at  last 
^fcted  in  our  Sariour,  lias  been  transmitted  to  us ;  and 
«d  it  is  our  part  to  maintain  it.  Its  high  and  holy  na- 
taiYf  if  rightly  apprehended,  exercises  a  purifying  and 
hominiziiig  Influence  on  the  wlude  cliaractert  It  is  the 
eolf  immoTsble  pillar  on  wbiob  we  can  lav  hold  when 
vkiried  about  in  the  oonrulsions  of  the  moral  world — the 
flolj-  pole-star  to  which  w«  can  loolc  up  with  hope  when 
bintinf  beneath  misfortune,  or,  worse  still,  beneath  oon- 
KMusDciB  of  aberrations  from  that  high  moral  standard, 
•t  irhlch  the  still  small  Toioe  prompts  us  to  aim.  Moral 
pindples,  amiable  feelings,  honourable  spirit,  all  these 
an  but  part  of  ourselves,  and  may  be  oreroome  by  the  in- 
sdiooi  whisper  of  other  emotions.  Religion  is  held  out 
to  01  frm  alMTe,  and  affords  an  external  and  additional 
npport  It  is  a  mast  on  which  we,  shipwredced  mari- 
vn,  may  ride  buoyantly  oyer  the  waves.  Innocence 
MM  loit,  who  can  restore  it  7  Honour  once  stained,  who 
daU  wash  out  the  spot  ?  He  who  trusts  on  them  alone, 
Bost  link  in  despondency,  when  he  finds  them  inadequate 
to  hk  rapport.  But  religion  secures  us  against  such  de- 
tasemcDt,  by  liolding  out  a  mean  to  regain  oiur  lost  sta- 
tin. "  When  I  forget  thee,  oh,  Jeruttdem,  may  my 
right  band  finget  her  canning  !** 


A  Ihn  of  Btrwick'Mpon'  Tweed.  By  George  Johnston, 
M.D.  &c  VoL  I.  Phoenogamout  Plants,  Edin- 
bvuh.    Carfrae  and  Son.     1829. 

Wi  are  told,  in  the  preface  to  this  worlt,  that  it  was  the 
•BsaenMnt  of  the  leisure  liours  of  its  author, — begun  and 
onied  oo  as  a  ndaacation  to  his  more  serious  proftssional 
dotiei.  Those  only  who  are  engaged  in  an  arduous  pro- 
(aoM,  msny  of  the  ddaik  of  which,  to  say  the  least,  are 
tovBewhat  disagreeable,  can  duly  appreciate  the  delight 
*Udi  a  itudy  like  Botany  is  calculate  to  produce  in  the 
Bumiv  sf  those  who  cultivate  it  for  its  own  sake.  And 
we  we  are  that  we  may  with  perfect  safety  say  to  Dr 
Jolinstoii,  in  the  words  of  an  eminent  botanist,  whose 
pXBple  and  instructions  have  made  many  turn  to  this 
mtorming  adenee,  that  in  his  pursuit  of  this  study, 
*"  viioae  pleasures  spring  up  under  our  feet,**  he  must 
tan  been  plentifully  **  rewarded  with  health  and  serene 
ntidictisn.**  For  whether  engaged  in  roaming  along  the 
ionbof  the  silver  Tweed,  which,  from  its  rise  to  its  fall, 
P(^ti  one  Inrigfat  continued  line  of  classic  lore,*->or  wan- 
^ving  among  the  high  rugged  diffii  which  render  the 
<"*Mof  Berwickshire  the  deUght  and  the  terror  of  sea- 
'BOj^whetiier  busy  "  exploring  the  damp  recesses  of  the 
*'^*'  or  tlie  banks  of  some  sweetly-aeduded  loch,  or 
''"■Kking  the  treasures  of  some  sequestered  glen,  whose 
'^'^'■Beholy  gloom,  a  cause  of  undefined  dread  and  terror 
to  ordinary  mortals,  becomes  the  source  of  unmixed  plea- 
nn  and  admiration  to  the  Botanist — ^in  each  and  in  all 
«  these  aituatiooa,  his  enjoyment  must  have  been  great 
^  uiaUoyed,  while  tha  beautiful  flowers  which  strewed 
Bi«  evny  ^/^  appeared  like  "  old  acquaintances  rising  to 
pw  him  with  thefar  smiles.** 

We  hail  with  delight  the  appearance  of  such  works  aa 
™c  pitaent,  and  ah^y  some  works  of  the  kind  have  ap- 
^^  In  our  own  country,  the  botany  of  the  neigh- 
■^Hirboed  sf  Edinburgh  has  been  fully  examined  and 
^  known;  the  Qyde  has  had  its  botanist ;  and  in  the 
^^^^""I^ical  Journal,  the  botany  of  a  small  dktrict  in 
AlNTdeenahire  has  been  attempted.  Till  the  present  work 
•<  Dr  Johoiton,  however,  no  regular  attempt  has  ever  been 
">>^  to  describe  the  botanical  treasures  of  our  Borders,  if 
T^!^  *  (^talogue  of  Plants  found  in  the  neljghbourhood 
tobk*^  by  Mr  Thompson,  itnd  which  a  comparison 
^  the  Fhra  will  prmra  to  ha  yery  defecUva  in  Its  anu- 


meration  of  species.  The  author,  therefore^  we  considef 
entitled  to  the  thanks  of  botanists  in  general,  and  more 
especially  of  the  natives  of  the  district  comprehended 
within  his  range,  for  having  placed  their  ''  fairy  flowera** 
on  the  fair  page  of  htstoryt 

The  use  and  advantage  of  having  local  Floras  is  great  and 
manifest ;  and  now  that  there  is  a  considerable  dq^ree  of  at- 
tention begun  to  be  bestowed  on  that  most  Interesting  in^* 
vestigation — ^tbe  geographical  distribution  of  planta^>^eir 
utility  is  doubly  increased.  How  curious,  for  instance,  is  It 
to  know,  that  in  one  part  of  the  country  whera  one  set  of 
rocks  occur,  there  also  grow  a  set  of  plants  very  different 
trma  those  In  a  neighbouring  district  where  the  geological 
distribution  varies ;  and  It  is  interesting,  when  this  much 
is  known,  to  trace  the  enquiry  through  any  particular  dis- 
trict, and  to  find  that  some  plants  which  grow  plentifiilly 
on  one  kind  of  rock,  cease  to  be  found  whera  that  rock 
terminates^  so  that  a  small  ravine  or  gully  proves  a»  effae* 
tual  a  barrier  to  the  further  distribution  of  certain  species 
as  if  the  wide  ocean  rolled  between.  Some  good  remarka 
connected  with  this  sulject  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  pre- 
face to  this  Flora,  whidi  consists  chiefly  of  an  Essay  on 
the  Geology  of  Berwickshire^  written  by  a  friend  of  tlie 
author's,  l^is  Is  the  first  attempt,  we  are  told,  that  has 
been  made  to  sketch  the  structure  of  the  county ;  and 
there  are  few,  if  any,  slcetches  of  the  kind  so  clear 
and  intelligible  In  Its  details,  while  the  animation  of  its 
style  carries  us,  unwearied,  through  all  the  technicalities 
of  descriptive  geology.  Many  will  consider  It  the  moat 
valuable  part  of  the  work,  and  it  speaks  to  the  interests 
of  those  proprieton  who  have,  or  may  hereafter  oommenoa 
the  digging  for  coal  on  their  estates. 

The  county  of  Berwick  Is  divided  naturally  Into  two 
great  districts — ^tlie  High,  comprehending  the  subalpino 
districts  of  Lammennulr  and  Lauderdalo—«nd  the  Low» 
containing  the  rich  country  adled  the  Merse.    Agreeably 
to  this  natural  division,  the  geology  of  the  county  seems 
also  to  assume,  for  the  most  part,  only  two  grand  features, 
consisting  of  two  great  rock  formations,  the  transition 
and  secondary — ihe  former  chiefly  prevailing  in  the  Iligh, 
and  the  latter  predominating  in  tlie  Low,  &tricts«    The 
chief  rocks  of  the  transition  class  occurring  throughout 
the  high  districts  seem  to  be  the  grey  wacki  and  the  greg 
wacki  date,  except  at  St  Abb's  Head  and  the  shore  from 
thence  to  Eyemouth ;  while  the  secondary  formation  con- 
sists almost  entirely  of  the  new  Ted  sandatone — in  some 
places  the  M  red  sandstone  appearing  and  forming  the 
connecting  link  between  the  transition  and  secondary 
roclu.  The  most  interesting  point,  however,  in  the  coun- 
ty,  is  St  Abb*s  Head,  whether  from  its  natural  scenery, 
or  its  geological  structure.    *'  Few  parts  of  the  kingdom,** 
says  the  writer,  **  can  exhibit  a  finer  and  more  splendid 
piece  of  coast  scenery  than  St  Abb's,  to  him  especially  who 
surveys  it  from  the  sea  beneath,  whether  It  be  In  the  suin- 
mer  season,  when  in  calmness  and  security  he  sails  ovetf 
the  peacef  id  and  pellucid  waten,  amid  gloomy  cavemiy 
rocky  archways,  and  nu^estic  diflh,  half  shattered  by  tlie 
storm  or  lightning,  and  shooting  up  aloft  their  giant  great-* 
nets  to  the  skies ;  or  whether  he  visit  it  when  the  my- 
riads of  sea-fowl  are  dothing  the  lofty  dills,  or  darkening 
with  their  multitudes  the  noon-day  sun,  or  filling  all  tbo 
surrounding  echoes  with  their  dissonant  voices ;  or  who* 
tber,  when  the  elements  of  sea  and  sky  are  mingled  toge« 
ther,  and  the  waves  are  lashed  up  to  foam,  he  sits  securely 
on  its  mountain  top,  and  eyes  the  maddening  strife.**  The 
Promontory  itself  Is  described  as  a  huge  insulated  masa 
of  trap-rocks,  of  which  the  principal  are,  trap-tulEa, 
amygdaloid,  and  felspar  porphyry,  and  is  oompletdy  cut 
off  fhnn  the  wide  extent  of  high  ground  towards  the  west 
I  by  a  deep  valley. 

It  is  in  tradng  the  relation  between  this  geological  and 
geographical  distribtttlon  of  rodcs  and  plants,  that  one  of 
the  greatest  sources  of  Interest  Is  opened  up  in  the  study 
of  botany.  In  turning  to^the  Flora  itself,  #e  find  nu^ 
merous  ntamplfw ;— Thiu  the  Sahia  verbenaea  omns  only 


TOBj  be  observed  of  the  viola  sierta — while  the  V.  bttea 
oeebn  only  on  the  ttansiiion  series.  The  CarKna  vutga- 
riSf  und  the  Inula  dyseniericoy  leem  to  occur  only  on  the 
new  red  sattdslone,  while  the  PotentiUa  vema  only  oocars 
on  the  irap-rocks  of  Spindlestone  hills.  It  may  be  obser- 
yed  here  also,  that  the  Cnidium  Silaus  ocean  meet  abun- 
dantly on  eyery  road-aide  and  field  almost  throughout 
theiuio  red  sandstone  district  of  Berwickshire ;  and  that 
though  so  profuse  in  that  quarter,  it  does  not  occur  at  all 
in  the  Edinburgh  Flora,  except  sparingly  near  Ozenford 
Castle.  Some  very  curious  and  unexpected  localities  we 
also  find  mentioned  in  this  volume.  The  Scilla  vema, 
which  seems  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  west 
coast,  here  occurs  in  abundance  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  kingdom  ;  and  a  no  less  interesting  locality,  and 
equaUy  unexpected,  is  the  station  assigned  for  the  iZfto- 
d»o£B  rooeo,  a  plant  which  previously  was  seldom  or  never 
met  with,  except  on  Alpine  rocks, 

Dr  Johnston  has  also  in  this  work  added  several  plants 
to  the  Scottish  Flora.  The  Veromea  JiUfbrmis  he  has  as- 
certained to  be  a  native  of  Berwickshire;  and  though 
this*  plant  had  been  previously  found  in  England  by  Messrs 
Bolter  and  Forster,  this  is  the  first  time  it  has  found  a 
plaice  in  any  botanical  work  in  this  country.  The  Eris- 
phohan  pubescens  also  he  has  found  in  abundance  at  Lamb- 
crtoh  toll,  and  in  Lamberton  muir — a  plant  which  had  not 
a  place  in  any  British  botany,  till  the  last  edition  of  the 
late  Sir  J.  E.  Smith's  English  Flora.  The  Luciola  su^ 
deiica  occurs  in  the  field  below  the  Lamberton  toll — never 
before,  we  believe,  found  in  Scotland.  The  Senecis  tenui- 
foUtU  has  been  casually  mentioned  in  Jameson's  Philoso- 
phical Journal,  but  this  is  the  only  botanical  work  in 
which  it  has  been  described  as  a  native  of  Scotland.  The 
MeMa  piperita  occurs  also  wild  in  a  rivulet  below  Lamb- 
erton Shields,  which  is  mentioned  as  being  the  second 
wild  station  that  has  yet  been  found  for  this  plant  in 
Scotland.  The  Sisymbrium  Iris,  and  the  Picris  echirides, 
both  grow  about  the  pier-gate  at  Berwick ;  and  though 
they  are  within  the  liberties  of  the  town,  yet  as  they  are 
on  Che  north  side  of  the  Tweed,  they  almost  deserve  a 
place  in  the  Scottish  Flora.  It  Is  curious  they  have  ne- 
▼er  been  found  fiuther  in  the  country  than  just  across  the 
Tweed,  there  reaching  apparently  their  most  northern 
boundaries.  Our  author  has  also  attempted  to  establish 
a  new  species  of  Mdampyrtan,  the  M.  montanxtm.  We  are 
afraid,  however,  that  he  has  been  too  hasty  in  so  doing ; 
and  we  may  state,  that  having  gathered  specimens  from 
the  Doctor's  own  habitat,  Cheviot  hill,  we  cannot  doubt 
as  to  its  being  any  thing  else  than  a  variety  of  one  of  the 
common  species.  Here,  also,  as  we  are  upon  the  dis- 
agreeable sutject  of  finding  fitult,  we  may  point  out  what 
we  iMlieve  to  be  a  slight  error  into  which  he  has  fallen, 
with  regard  to  the  Irish  whin.  This,  we  conceive,  he  Is 
peHlectly  correct  in  stating,  upon  the  authority  of  Mr 
Nelll,  to  be  the  Ulex  stricta,  a  different  species  from  ours. 
But  what  is  curious,  this  whin  seems  to  be  disagreeable 
to  cattle ;  and  it  is  the  common  ^>ecles,  the  U,  europaus, 
which  grows  in  equal  abundance  with  the  other,  that  Is 
used  by  many  people  in  Ireland  as  a  substitute  for  hay. 
In  seasons  of  scarcity. 

lit  his  Flora,  Dr  J.  has  not  contented  himself  with 
givifcig  a  mere  catalogue  of  the  plants  found  In  the  dis- 
trict to  which  he  has  confined  himself,  but  has  given  de- 
scriptions of  each  plant,  many  of  them  in  fulL  He  fol- 
lows Smith  in  his  arrangement  and  specific  characters ; 
and  in  several  of  his  genera,  he  even  improves  upon  him, 
maAy  of  his  general  remarks  being  very  excellent.  We 
would  point  out  the  genus  Eriephorum,  as  an  example 
of  correctneas  and  distinctness ;  while  we  must  also  do 
justice  to  Ids  great  labour  and  discrimination  in  the 
genus  Rosa,  of  which  he  has  eight  species — of  the  ge- 
nua Carex,  of  which  he  describes  accurately  27 — and 
the  genus  Sahx,  of  which  18  are  described,  and  many  of 
them  minutely  cfaaraoterlMd.     The  economical  and  me- 


•©  r- 


ouf ;  and  the  graver  and  heavier  details,  the  mere  descrip- 
tions of  the  plants,  are  lightened  and  softened  by  a  llbenl 
recourse  to  many  of  our  first  poets, — for,  to  use  a  quotation 
of  his  own,  "  be  is  continually  coming  upon  some  docu- 
ment of  poetry  In  the  blossomed  hawthorn,  the  daisy,  the 
covTslIp,  the  primrose,  or  some  other  simple  olfject  tlist 
has  received  a  supematund  value  from  the  Muse." 

We  conclude  with  again  declaring  our  satisfaction  st 
the  appearance  of  this  ^ora ;  and,  being  oonvemnt  with 
most  of  the  habitats  mentioned  in  the  book,  we  are  per- 
haps better  able  to  appreciate  the  utility  and  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  it.  We  look  with  impatience  for  the 
second  volume,  with  which  we  expect  to  be  equally  plea- 
sed as  with  the  present ;  and.  In  the  meantime,  we  would 
say  to  each  botanist  who  has  perused  this  little  volume^ 
and  whose  path  lies  in  another  part  of  the  country,  **  GO) 
and  do  thou  likewise." 


ne  Foreign  Quarterfy  Review,     No.  VIIL    London. 
Trenttel  and  Wurtx.     Anguat,  1809. 

This  is  by  &r  the  best  Number  of  this  periodical  that 
has  yet  appeared.     In  general  talent,  tmd  diveraified  in- 
terest, it  need  not  fear  comparison  with  either  of  oar 
standard  Reviews.    It  contains,  inter  aUa,  some  intereit- 
ing  statistical  details  respecting  aouthem  Russia;  an  able 
statement  of  the  moral  features  of  the  Roman  Cstholie 
church  in  Germany ;  a  sketch  of  the  system  of  letting 
land  on  the  Continent,  a  subject  intimately  connected  with 
the  condition  of  the  peasantry ;  a  weU-written  (oootintof 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Templars  ;  a  graphic,  thougli  oc- 
casionally desultory,  narrative  of  Masaniello*s  revolotion 
at  Naples,  from  the  pen  of  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  a  biography 
of  Moxart-^the  Shakspeare  of  music ;  an  Impsrtlai  aod 
full  account  of  what  has  yet  been  done  towards  the  da- 
ciphering  of  hieroglyphics,  by  our  talented  townsman  Dr 
Browne ;  and  spirited  specimens  of  the  poetry  and  ro< 
manoe  of  France,  Spahi,  and  Italy.    It  wiU  appear,  there- 
fore, even  from  this  brief  outline  of  the  contents,  that  the 
Number  embraces  a  wide  fidd  of  interesting  nutter  ;-- 
historical  and  statistical  notices  of  countries,  times,  and 
institutions,  respecting  which  comparatively  little  la  known 
— graphic  sketches  of  individual  character,  firom  the  fierce 
lunatic  who  vrielded  for  a  moment  the  destinies  of  >•- 
pies,  to  him  whose  soul  was  all  harmony  like  his  compo- 
sitions— ^vlews  of  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  our 
Continental  neighbours— and  a  repcrt  of  the  state  of  those 
discoveries,  which  promise  to  bring  clearly  before  »* 
Egypt,  the  land  of  gigantic  dreams,  the  Delos,  *<"^J^ 
tradition's  waves,  oi  the  young  Apollo  Europe.    ^ 
lighter  articles  that  are  interspersed  afford  a  jAmiiH^ 
lief  to  the  excited  attention ;  while  the  criUcal  aket^ 
and  literary  notices  convey  a  satisfactory  Idea  ®^  T*T 
has  been  doing  during  the  last  quarter  among  the  Conti- 
nental literati. 


Kmgkt*s  Scroll  OmamentSy  designed  fir  the  f$»$ 
smiths.  Chosen,  Modellers,  JXe-Sinherh  0^^ 
Founders,  j-c  >c  To  be  completed  in  12  /'•^ 
Part  L  London.  T.  Griffiths.  Edinbon^  ^ 
Stewart.     1829. 

Wb  hare  already  noticed,  in  the  terms  of  >PP^^ 
they  deserved,   Knight's  «*  Heraldic  IllustraUonii,   "J 
"  Book  of  Crests,"  and  his  "  Modern  and  Antique  Gtax 
The  ScroU  Ornaments,  of  which  he  has  now  cw*»"*"?J 
a  complete  seriss,  are  no  less  beautifully  executed »  •» 
is  difficult  to  say  whether  they  refiect  mov  c^' ?J  ^j^^ 
designer  or  the  engraver.     The  fancy  of  the  one,  •"^^  . 
burine  of  the  other,  have  combined  to  produce  sn 
gant,  and,  we  should  think,  highly  useful  workf  ui  »» 
department  of  the  fine  arts. 


WEBKLT  R£<}ISTtiR  OF  CRITICISM^X^^  BE£L]^l^'LE#rRis&. 
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Tie  LArary  if  EiiMauung  Kn^ledge,  .  VoL  III. 
Pert  L  The  IHtnmtof'&iowJedge  tmder  DifficuUUa^ 
ibitrated'  ly  ^aMp2cs.  Lrfmdon.  Charles  KnighU 
AnsoiC,  1829. 

This  is  the  Bnt  half  of  an  intoreftlog  aod  JadSoioqaly* 
enpOed  Tolame,  Intended  to  enforoey  iippn  all  rliwcii,  tlM 
P9t  aod  atisfactory  truth,  that,,  by  penereraoee  andin- 
imtaj,  ooitad  to  a'moderate  share  of  natujral  abilities,  thft 
iugtot  hoooon  may  be  attained  in  almost  every  porsnit. 
Tbc  worlc  cannot  be  too  widdy  drciilaiedy  omoiig  tha 
jvaai  in  particvUir,  whom  it  wUl  inspire  with  the  lore 
of  knowledge,  and  allare  to  its  acquisition. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE 


.u* 


CKPUBLISHSD  POBMt,  BY  HUGH  AINSLIB,  AUTHOR 
OF  •'  THE  ROVBil  OF  LOCH-BYAN.- 

Wnx  we  rericwcd  X^luunb^rs's  ctoUeetioBof  Soogsand 
BiDmIi,  we  ga?i^.amqQg:  <i$her«9EtnM3ts  from,  his  volumes, 
&e  **  Rover  or  Loch^ryan  ;!*.  mm!  hariog  been  particularly 
atrnek  with  the  spirit  and  originality  of  ihit  song,  we 
opreand  a  wish  to  know  something  mihre  «if  its  author. 
TUi  wish  hsf  biseD  sobsfqnantly  gratliled,  and  sereral 
nen  hsTe  beoi  placed  in  our  hands,  by  wliidi  we 
^  been  eoaUed  to  form  a  more  estdide^  And  accurate 
tttisttte  of  Ainslie'a  genius.  We  are  induced  now  to 
Mtiee  his  writinis,  hetanse  we  are  satisfied  that  he  has 
pradneed  many  things  which  deserve  to  be  much  better 
known  tban  they  a^;  sund  because,  in  a  work  lilce  the 
Lmimr  JoaavAL,  wliioh  we  havo  always  wished  to 
iapreai  with  a  decidedly  national  character,  we.  wtp  at 
aU  times  |^  tolvHog  the  merits  oY'any  of  our  country- 
ina  Mbre  the  publie,  whom  accidental  cfrcumst^ces 
■>f  lisfe  hitheHo  kept  too  much  in  the  background. 

Hnfh  Ainalie,  who  is  a  native  of  Ayrsliire,  held  for 
*ne  time  tlie  sit^tion  q{  amaniiensis  to  the.  late  r^ne- 
nUe  and  celebrated  Dugald  Stewart,  from  whose  fimiily 
ke  WM  transferred  to  the  Register  Office,  Edinburgh. 
Re  was  employed  sb  a  derk  in  that  establishment  for 
i"ae  ycsn ;  but  trnving  married,  and  finding  Ills  income 
nodi;  too  limltod,  he  left  this  country,  ah>ng  with  his 
^  and  lunjly,  in  181^,  for  America,  and  is  now  ftnal- 
I7  Kttlfid,  after  many  wanderings,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio,  in  the  n^ghbonrhood  oftbiat  phosnix  city  of  the 
<*Btnl  states,  Cincinnati.  Before  emigrating  from  his 
Bttite  eountry,  Ainslii  published  a  book,  entitled  **  A 
^'i^Crimage  to  the  Laiid  of  Bums,"  wldch,  however, 
^  the  want  of  an  influenti^  publisher,  fell  almost 
>tiU4Nini  from  the  press.  It  has  only  recently  been  put 
into  our  hdnds';  hdt,  on  pemaal,  we  find  in  It,  together 
^th  t  good  deal  of  vulgarity  and  nonsense^  many  indi- 
f'^ont  of  original  though  unpruned  genius,  and  a  good 
^  mixture  of  iha  ludicrous  and  the  tender.  It  is  a 
*^  of  ai^oi^  of  prose  and  poetry,  but  the  poet^*  i^  de- 
c^My  the  superior  of  the  two ;'  indeed,  wiUiout  it,  the 
^  would  lie  comparativcry  worthless.  In  most  of  the 
J^9  pieces,  tftcre  Is  either  a  breadth  of  humour,  or  a 
8«BtIenesB  of  pathos,  or  a  freedom  of  thought  and  expres- 
•MO,  which  mark  a  mind  of  higher  susceptibilities  than  \b 
«fta  met  with  in  common  life.  Among  these  effusions 
^  would  particularly  mention  the  **  Rover  of  Loch- 
n^**  whidf  origUially  appeared  in  tUs  volume,  together 
^^  the  "  Ingle-side,"  the  '<  Ballad  to  the  Bat,"  the 
*"  Gowan  o*  the  West,"  the  ''  Recipe  for  making  a  Soots- 
>^»''  the  «  Lads  o*'  Lendalfit,'*  several  songs,  an^  the 
^'^  of  *«  Sir  Arthur  and  Lady  Ann."  Of  these  we 
*^  extract  only  thi  last,  reserving  the  rest  of  our  sjwce 
for  tooM  manuscript  po^ms,  by  the  same 'author,  with 
»Wdi  we  have  been  fiivoured  s 

Sia  AKTHUa  ANA  LADY  AWIT. 

Sir  Arthur*^lbofc  is  on  the  sand— 

His  boat  wears  in'tfie  wind. 
An'  he's  tam'd  him  to  a  fair  foot-page 

Was  stMidiiig  t&a  hMnd. 


-r-r-"^^p»r'^-^»»- 


■^«T 


**  Gae  hamo,  gae  hamsi  ay  Jbqnny  boy. 
An'  glad  your  mother's  ee, 


Ihaekft 


I 


^ 


an! 


;i. 


f  * 


Sae^  there's  nane  maun  weep  for  thee. 


•*  An'  take  this  to  my  fathv!s  h^. 
An'  tell  him  I  maun  speed ; 

There's  fift]r*msp  ip.  chase  Oi- 
An'  a  price  upon  my  head. 


i'  t 


»•»»  »i 


)  • 


««  An'  bear  this  to  DuneUie's  towv«» 

Where  my  love  Annie's  gane ; 
It  is  a  lock  o' my  hinown  hairn^  . 

Girt  with  the  diamond  stane." 

f.    •  .  ' 

**  DuneUle,  he  has  daughtors  J6ve» 

An'  some  o*  them  are  fair ; 
Sae,  how  will  I  ken  thy  true  love 

Amang  sae  mony  there  ?" 

**  Tell  ken  her  by  ihe  stately  step, 
•  As  she  gaes  up  the  Jba* ;  . 
Yell  ken  her  by  the  look  0'  love. 
That  peers  out  o'er  them  a*. 

4.1-  ^  ^,    •  * 

**  Ye'U  ksn  her  hy  the  braid  o*  gowd, 
That  spvsads  o'er  her  ee-bree;  ' 

Yell  km  her  by  the  rediredchedc,. 
When  ye  name  the  name  o'  me. 


I «,._  .•  I 


«  Thatcheek  spu'd  Jain  «a  this 

Her  jhame  sou'd  been  my  h»*^    .   ..  y  \ 
Our  tree  is  bow'd^  our  flower  is  dow'd, 

fiOr  Arthur's  an  outlaw." 

He  sigh'd,  aqd  tu]:n'd  him  right  :abo(at».  . 

Wharethe  ^ea  l«y  braid  and.  wide ; 
It's  no  to  see  his  bonny  boat, ' 

But  a  watery  cheek  to  hldob 

The  page  hfw  doff 'd  his  /eather'd  cap, 

But  an'  Ids  raven  hair  ;■      .   .  ..  « 

An'  out  there  came-the  yellow  locks. 

Like  swirls  o'  the  gowden  wair. 

«• 
Syne  he's  undone  his  doublet  daiQ)^ 

Was  o'  the  grass-green  hue  i 
An',  like  a  lily  frae  the  pod, 

A  lady  burst  in  view. 


-    —  S' 


"  Tell  out  thy  ^rrand  now.  Sir  Knight, 

Wi'  thy  love-^kens  a' ; 
If  I  e'er  rin  against  my  will. 

It  shall  be  at  a  lover's  ca*." 


^ •#*«  • 


Sir  Arthur  tum'd  him  round  fibouty 

E'en  as^he  lady  spake ;      . 

An'  thrice  he  dlghted  his  dim  ee. 

An'  thrice  he  stepped  back. 
« 

But  ae  blink  o'her  bonny  e^ 
Out  spakfrkis  Lady  Ann, 

An'  he's  catch'd  her  by  tha  waist  sae 
Wi'  the  gripe  o'  a  drowning  man. 


**  O !  Lady  Ann,  thy  bed's  been  hard. 
When  I  thought  it  the  down ; 

O  !  Lady  Ann,  thy  love's  been  deep, 
When  I  thought  it  was  fiown. 


**  I've  met  my  love  In  the  greenwood— 

My  foe  on  the  brown  hill ; 
But  I  ne'er  met  wi'  aught  before 

I  liked  sae  weeU-and  ilL 

'<  O !  I  could  make  a  queen  o*  Hate, 
An*  it  would  be  my  pride ; 
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'  But,  Lady  Ann,  It's  no  f«r  thee 
*       To  be  an  outUifr'e  bride." 

«<  Hae  I  left  kith  nd  kin,  Sir  Knlgtrt, 

To  turn  About  and  me  ? 
Hae  I  shared  win*  and  wet  wi*  thee^ 

That  I  maun  leare  thee  now? 

**  There's  gowd  and  siller  in  this  han*. 

Will  buy  us  mony  a  rigg ; 
There's  pearlings  in  this  other  han*, 

A  statdy  tower  to  bigg. 

**  lliough  thouVt  an  outlaw  frae  this  ]an% 

The  wortd's  braid  and  wide ; 
Make  room,  make  room,  my  merry-meii« 

For  young  Sir  Arthur's  bride !" 

There  is  in  the  above  a  great  deal  of  the  genuine  spirit 
«f  the  old  Scottish  baUad ;  and  our  readers,  we  think, 
will  be  willing  to  confess  with  us,  that  the  man  who  can 
write  thus,  ought  not  to  write  altogether  unknown.  Since 
Mr  Ainslie  went  to  reside  in  America,  notMng  of  Ills  has 
Appeared  in  print  on  tills  side  of  the  Atlantic,  with  the 
exception  of  a  paper  or  two  in  the  Nieweatde  Magaxine, 
which  he  entitled  *'  Feelings  of  a  Foreigner  in  America." 
He  contributes,  howeyer,  to  American  publications ;  and 
he  has,  from  thne  to  time»  transmitted  to  his  friends  at 
home  poetUad  effusions  of  great  merit,  some  of  which  we 
have  now  pleasure  in  making  public  We  shall  begin 
with  a  poem,  which  bears  date  "  January  25th,  1823 :" 

JLINKS  WftlTZXir  OW  THB  AKXIVBftSAET  OF  BUBNs's  BIBTB- 
DAV,  WBKN  WAXDXMNO  BXLATXD  IX  TBK  KOUNTAJX 
f  A88ZS  OX  THB  PBONXIBBS  OF  VXBKOXT. 

When  last  my  feeble  voice  I  raised 

To  thy  immortal  dwelling, 
The  flame  of  friendship  round  me  blaxedy 

On  breath  of  rapture  swdUng  I 

Now,  far  into  a  foreign  land. 

The  heavens  above  me  scowling, 
The  big  boogh  waving  like  the  wandi 

The  forest  caverns  howling ! 

No  kindred  voice  is  in  mine  ear, 

No  heart  with  mine  is  beating ; 
No  tender  aye  of  blue  is  neu>. 

My  glance  of  kindness  meeting. 

'  But  woody  monntaius,  towering  rude^ 
Dare  heaven  with  their  statures ! 
*Ti8  nature  In  her  roughest  mood. 
Amidst  her  roughest  featureai 

Tet  thou,  who  sang'st  of  nature's  charms, 

In  bairenncas  and  biooM»m,    • 
Thy  strain  of  love  and  fireedom  warma 

The  chin  that's  in  my  bosom. 

And  here,  where  tyranny  Is  mute» 

And  right  hath  the  ascendenee^ 
O,  Where's  the  soil  could  better  salt 

Thyhymn  of  Independence  ? 

Thou  giant  'mong  the  mighty  dead  ! 

Full  bowls  to  thee  are  flowing ; 
High  souls  of  Scotia's  noble  breed 

With  pride  this  night  are  glowing ! 

In  a  very  diflerent  stj^e,  but  not  the  leas  spirited  and 
good,  Is  the  fioUowing  song : 

'    f  K  UVIXa  TXT. 

This  flesh  has  been  wasted,  this  spirit  been  vext, 
Till  I've  wish'd  that  my  deeing  day  were  the  next ; 
But  trouble  will  flee,  an'  sorrow  will  flit, 
Sae  tent  me,  my  lads^I'm  living  yet  J 


Ay,  when  days  war  dark,  an*  the  nlglita  aa  grim, 
When  the  heart  was  dowfF,  an*  the  ce  waa  dim. 
At  the  Uil  o'  the  purse,  at  the  end  o'  n&y  wit. 
It  was  time  to  quit— but  Ihn  living  yet ! 

Our  pkasures  are  constantly  gl'en  to  diseaae. 
An*  Hope,  poor  thing*  aft  gets  dowy,  and  dies; 
WhQe  dyster  Care,  wi'  his  darkest  Utt, 
Keeps  dipping  awa' — but  I'm  living  yet ! 

A  wee  drap  drink,  an'  a  canty  ehid. 
Can  laugh  at  the  wari',  an'  defy-the  dell ; 
Wi'  a  blink  o'  sense,  an*  a  flanght  o'  wit, 
Oh !  that's  the  gear's  kept  me  living  yet ! 

In  a  similar  spirit  Is 

A  DBCXKBKE  MTTT. 

The  merry  bird  o'  simmer'a  flown, 

Wi'  his  brave  companfons  a' ; 
Grim  winter  has  the  green  leaf  stown. 

An'  gifted  us  the  snaw. 


Ttie  big  bough  sings  a  dowy 

As  It  swings  in  the  deep'ning  drill ; 
An'  the  glint  o'  day  Just  oreepa  alang 

The  ledge  o'  die  leaden  lifL 

But  awa'  wi'  words  In  wintry  weed. 
An'  thoughU  that  bode  o*  ill ! 

What !  are  we  o'  the  forest  hteed 
To  dow  wi'  the  daffodlU? 


Let's  roose  up  merry  days  we*ve 
When  carping  care  was  dumb  ; 

Let's  think  on  flowers  an*  ainunera 
There*s  Julys  yet  to  come ! 


Though  my  lair  is  in  a  foreign  land. 

My  friens'  ayont  the  sea. 
There's  fusion  in  affection's  band 

To  draw  them  yet  to  me ! 

The  pensive  v^  of  thought  which  mna  tlirongk  thi 
following  poem,  contrasts  well  with  the  above : 

LIKXS  WXITTXX  BV  TBX  SIVXK  SIDX. 

Sweet,  sober,  solitary  Nook, 

Where  many  an  hour  I  stolen 
To  read,  as  in  a  ii^tten  book. 

The  records  of  my  soul ! 

Oft  when  the  mom  came  down  the  deogh. 

To  gild  thy  waters  dear. 
And  birds  set  up  their  merry  aovgb, 

Thou'st  found  me  pondering  lieni. 

And  when  the  sun  lay  In  the  west. 
And  dewdrops  sought  the  flower. 

The  gowan'd  sward  I've  often  press'd^ 
Within  thy  hazd  bower. 

Sending  my  weary  spirit  forth 

Through  wilds  that  lay  before^ 
And  wishing  they  might  be  more  smooth 

Than  those  I've  wandered  o'er* 

These  days  are  done,  and  I  draw  near 

My  last  fond  look  to  take, 
And  think  of  one  who  often  here 

WiU  wander  for  my  sake. 

And  when  cold  winter's  blasting  look 

Bids  snnuBier'a  sweets  depart. 
Shell  see  within  this  wither^  neek, 

An  emUem  of  my  heart ! 

The  following  Idea  deserves  a  place : 
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Hie  bairicy  *8  in  the  mow,  boys, 

The  hmj  Is  in  the  stack  ; 
An*  gndn  o*  a*  Und  now,  boyi^ 

It  under  impe  and  thai^ 

Sae  etow  your  toola  aboat  the  yard. 

Let's  meet  wi'  ae  aeonrd ; 
WeVe  bent  enoogh  est  ower  the  twardf 

Well  bead  now  owtr  the  board. 


0  mony  «  ane  has  eown,  boy% 

To  see  another  reap  ; 
To  tee  what  he  has  grown*  boy% 

But  awdl  a  landlord's  heap. 

Bat  rent,  or  tax,  or  tithe,  boys, 

Our  gimala  dama  spill ; 
These  burdens  were  bought  off,  boyi^ 

Langsyne  at  Bunker's  HDL 

What  though  the  hand  be  like  a  hoof. 
The  chedc  bo  like  the  gmn', 

The  wearied  shank  be  kicking  proo^ 
An*  rather  stiff  for  fun  ? 

Ne'er  fear,  well  get  the  dight  o't. 
An*  tongues  shall  wag  like  flails  ; 

An*  &ith  we*se  hae  a  night  o't, 
Or  punch  an*  pantry  &Us  ! 

When  hearty  health  Is  given,  boyi, 
To  season  life's  duU  lease* 

An*  plenty  eomes  frae  hcaTon,  boyi, 
To  mate  wi'  gentle 


The  soul  that  winna  glow,  then, 

Is  ehiU*d  wi'  gripping  greed. 
And  the  heart  that  winna  flow,  then. 

Is  a  stony  heart  indeed ! 

Ve  diaU  give  oar  readers  at  preeent  only  one  more 
9«ctnMD  of  Mr  AIndie*s  abilities.  It  is  a  Scotch  song 
•fgran  merit: 

nAFT  SATS. 

**  The  midniglit  hoar  is  dinking,  hds. 

An*  the  donee  an*  the  deeent  are  winking,  lad% 

Sae  I  tell  jre  again, 

Bet  wed  or  lU  tsen. 
It's  time  ye  were  quitting  your  drinking,  lads.** 

"  Gse  ben  an*  mind  your  gantry,  Kate^ 

Gic*8  mair  o'  your  beer  and  less  bantry,  Kate ; 

For  we  vow  where  we  sit, 

Tbat  aftre  we  shall  flit, 
Veil  be  better  acquaint  wi*  your  pantry,  Kate* 

**  The  daft  days  are  but  beginning,  Kate, 

An'  we've  sworn  (wad  ye  hae  us  be  sinning,  Kate?) 

By  our  fidth  an'  our  houp^ 

We  shall  stick  by  the  stoup^ 
^  bog  M  a  banrel  keepe  rinning,  Kate. 


Tbongh  ipring  an'  through  simm( 
Through  hay  an'  through  harvest 
8ae  ye  ken,  whan  the 
Is  banning  to  squeel, 
It*i  time  for  to  grenae  or  to  oil  it,  Kate^ 


wemoQit,  Kate, 
toil  it,  Kate; 


Then  score  us  another  drappy,  Kate^ 
^'  gie  us  a  cake  to  our  c^»py,  Kate^ 

For,  by  splggot  an'  pin. 

It  were  nmir  than  a  sin 
To  flit  when  we're  sitting  sae  happy,  Kate.** 

^e  are  gild  that  we  have  thus  had  it  in  our  power  to 
""^  J«illoo  to  a  clovw  SMDy  oow  •d^oOkd  frvn  his 


country ;  and,  as  we  believe  it  is  not  unlikdy  that  tkn 
present  number  of  the  LrrsBAET  Joobnal  will  fall  into 
his  hands,  we  doubt  not  that  it  will  give  him  some  pleasure 
to  perceive,  that  the  genius  which  God  has  given  him  ie 
not  destined  to  pass  entirely  unappreciated  in  his  native 
country. 


THB  CRIMES  OF  RICHARD  HAWKINS. 


J^  Thomat  Aird,  Author  of  ** 


CkaraO' 


Whkx  a  young  man,  Richard  Hawkins  was  guilty  of  the 
hdnous  crime  of  betraying  the  daughter  of  a  respectable 
Armor  in  the  west  of  Galloway,  of  the  name  of  Emily 
Robeon.  As  he  yet  loved  the  injured  maiden,  he  would 
have  married  her,  but  in  this  he  was  determinedly  oppoeed 
by  her  rdativee,  and  particulariy  by  her  only  brother,  be- 
twixt whom  and  himself  an  inveterate  hoetility  had,  from 
various  eausee,  been  growing  up  since  their  earliest  boy- 
hood. F^m  remorse  partly,  and  shame  and  disappoint- 
ment, and  partly  from  other  causes,  Hawkins  hereupon 
left  his  home  and  went  abroad ;  but  after  making  a  oon- 
siderable  sum  of  money  he  returned  to  Scotland,  deta^ 
mined  to  use  every  remonstrance  to  win  over  Emily's 
friends  to  allow  him  yet  by  marriage  to  malce  reparation 
to  the  gentle  maiden,  the  remembrance  of  whoee  beauty 
and  Ikithful  confldlng  spirit  had  unceasingly  haunted 
him  in  a  foreign  land.  He  arrived  first  at  Glasgow,  and 
proceeded  thence  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  purpoeed  to 
stay  a  wedc  or  a  fortnight  before  going  southward  to  hia 
native  county,  in  which  also  Emily  Robson  resided. 

During  his  stay  in  the  metropolis,  having  been  ono 
evening  invited  to  sup  at  the  house  of  a  gentleman,  ori  • 
ginaQy  frt>m  the  same  county  with  himself,  scarcely 
had  he  talcen  his  seat  In  his  host's  parlour,  when  EmU 
ly's  brother  entered,  and  instantly  recognizing  him,  ad- 
vanced vrith  a  free  of  grim  wrath,  denounced  him  as 
a  villain,  declared  he  would  not  sit  a  moment  in  hia 
company,  and  to  make  good  his  declaration,  instantly 
turned  on  his  heel  and  left  the  house.  The  violent  spU 
rit  of  Hawkins  was  in  a  moment  stung  to  madness  by 
this  rash  and  unseasonable  insolence,  which  was  ofliered 
him,  moreover,  before  a  number  of  gentlemen ;  he  roee^ 
craved  their  leave  for  a  moment,  that  he  might  follow, 
and  show  Mr  Robson  his  mistake ;  and  sallying  out  of 
the  house,  without  his  hat,  he  overtook  his  aggressor  on 
the  street,  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  thus  bespoko 
him,  with  a  grim  smile :— "  Why,  sir,  give  me  leave  to 
propound  to  you  that  this  same  word  and  exit  of  youra 
are  most  predously  insolent.  With  your  leave,  now,  I 
must  have  you  back,  gently  to  unsay  me  a  word  or  two  ; 
or,  by  heaven !  this  night  your  blood  shall  wash  out  tha 
imputation !" 

•«  This  hour — ^thls  hour!**  replied  Robson,  In  a  hoarse 
compressed  whisper;  **  my  soul  craves  to  grapple  with 
you,  and  put  our  mutual  allkir  to  a  mortal  arbitrament. 
Hark  ye,  Hawldns,  you  are  a  stranger  in  this  dty,  I 
presume,  and  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  eaaQy  to  pro- 
vide yourself  with  a  second ;  moreover,  that  no  one  would 
back  such  a  villain ; — ^now,  will  yon  follow  me  this  mo- 
ment to  my  lodgings,  accept  fivm  my  hand  one  of  a  pair 
of  pistols,  and  let  us,  without  frrther  formality,  retire  to 
a  convenient  place,  and  do  oursdves  a  pleasure  and  a  Jua» 
tice.  I  am  a-weary  of  living  under  the  same  sun  with 
you,  and  if  I  can  shed  your  foul  blood  beneath  yon  chasta 
stars  of  God,  I  would  willingly  die  Ibr  it.  Bare  yoa 
follow  me?— and  quickly,  before  thoee  feUows  think  of 
iooki"g  after  us  ?" 

To  Hawkins' boiling  heart  of  indignation  *twas  no  hard 
tadL  so  to  follow,  and  the  above  proposal  of  Robson  waa 
strictly  and  instantly  followed  up.  We  must  notice  hero 
particularly,  that,  as  the  parties  were  about  to  leave  the 
house,  a  letter  was  put  into  Robson's  hand,  who,  seeing 
that  it  was  from  his  mother,  and  bore  tl^  outwvrd  noti- 
floation  ff  moamlDg,  craved  Htwhins'  pcraJwion  to  read 


TH&  91»INBUnGH  •LITBBART  JOURNAL ;  Ol^ 


it,  which  he  did  with  a  twinldiog  in  fab  eye,  end  a  woilt. 
iofll,  as  qf  deep  grief,  in  the  muscles  of  his  £ue ;  but  in  a 
minute  he  violently  crushed  the  letteri  put  it  in  liie  pedset, 
and,  turning  anev  to  his  foe  vith  glaring  eyes  of  angeri 
tola  him  that  all  was  ready.  And  npw  we  ehall  only 
state  generally,  that,  within  an  hour  from  the  first  pro* 
vocation  of  tlie  eveniiig,  thi«  mortal  and  Irregular  duel 
was  settledi  and  left  Rohson.shot  through  the  hody  by  his 
antsgonist.  No  sooner  did  Hawldns  see  him  fall,  than 
horror  ^d  remone  for  his  deed  rushed  upon  him ;  he  ran 
to  the  prostrate  youth,  attempted  to  rain  him  up,  bat 
dare4  pot  o^er  pity  or  ask  forgiyeness,  for  wliich  his  soul- 
yet 'panted.  The  wounded  man  r^ected  his  assistance, 
waf  ed  him  off,  and  thus  faintly  but  fearfully  spoke : — 
''  Kbw,  mii|e  enemy !  I  will  tell  you,  that  you  may  soon- 
er know  the  <;urse  of  God,  which  shall  for  ever  cling  and 
warp  itself  round  all  the  red  cords  of  your  heart-^That 
letter  from  ipy  mother,  which  you  saw  me  read,  tojld  me 
of  ihe  deatli  of  that  sister  Emily  whom  I  so  loved ; 
whom  you — ol^  God  ! — who  never  recovered  from  your 
TiUalny.  And  my  &ther,  too! — Off,  fiend,  nor  mock 
me ! — you'  sl|a]l  not  so  triumph, — ^yon  shall  not  see  me 
diel**  So  sayipg,  the  wounded  youth,  who  was  lying  on 
his  back,  vrith  his  pale  writhen  features  upturned,  and 
dlnfly  seen  in  the  twilight,  with  a  convulsive  effort  now 
thr^w  himself  round,  with  his  face  upon  the  grass.  In 
a  fearful  agony  stood  Hawkins,  twisting  his  hands,  not 
knowing  whet|ier  again  to  attempt  raising  his  victim,  or 
to  ran  to  the  city  for  a  surgeon.  The  fonper  he  at  length 
did,  and  found  no  resistance ;  for,  alas !  the  unh^»py 
youth  was  dead.  The  appearance  of  two  or  three  indi- 
viduals now  making  towards  the  bloody  spot,  which  was 
near  the  suburbs  of  the  town,  and  to  which,  in  all  proba- 
bility, they  had  been  drawn  by  the  report  of  the  pistols, 
roused  Hawkins,  for  the  first  time,  to  a  sense  of  his  own 
danger.  He  quickly  left  the  ground,  dashed  through  the 
fields,  and,  without  distinctly  calculating  his  route,  in- 
stinctively turned  towards  his  native  dis^ct. 

As  he  proceeded  onwards,  he  began  to  consider  the 
bearings  of  his  difficult  situation,  and  at  last  resolved  to 
hasten  on  through  the  country,  to  lay  his  case  before  his 
excellent  friend  Frank  Dillon,  who  was  the  only  son  of 
a  gentlemap  In  the  western  parts  of  Galloii!r&y>  and  who, 
he  knew,  was  at  present  residing  with  his  father.  Full 
of  t]^e  most  riotous  glee,  and  nimble-witted  as  Mercutio» 
Frank,  he  was  aware,  could  be  no  less  gravely  wise  as  an 
adviser  In  a  diflicult  emeigency,  and  he  determined,  in  the 
present  case,  to  be  wholly  ruled  hy  fai*  opinion.  Invigo- 
rated,' from  thus  having  settled  for  himself  a  definite 
cotti^e,  he  walked  swifUy  ^Drward  through  the  night, 
which  shone  with  the  finest  beauty  of  the  moon.  Yet 
what  peace  to  the  murderer — whose  red  title  not  the 
fidrest  dueOist,  who  has  slain  a  human  being,  can  to  his 
own  conscience  reduce?,  The  cold  glittering  leaves  <m 
the  ineBf  struck  with  a  quiclc,  momentary  gust,  made  him 
start  as  he  passed ;  and  the  shadowy  foot  and  figure  of 
the  Ipver  coming  round  from  the  bcu^k  window  of  the  lone 
cottage,  was  to  his  startled  apprehension  the  avenger  of 
blood  at  hand  As  he  looked  afar  along  the  glittering 
road,  the  black  fir-trees  upon  the  edge  of  the  moor  seemed 
men'coming  running  down  to  meet  him ;  and  the  long 
howl  of  some  houseless  cur,  and  the  distant  hoof  of  the 
traveler,  which  struck  his  listening  ear  with  two  or  three 
b  'attngs,  seemed  all  in  the  track  of  pursuit  and  vengeance. 
Morning  came,  and  to  the  weary  fugitive  was  agreeably 
doudy ;  but  the  sun  arose  upon  him  In  tlie  forenoon, 
shining  from  between  the  glassy,  glisteriug  douds,  with 
far  greater  heat  than  he  does  from  a  pure  blue  sky. 
Hawkins  had  now  crossed  many  a  broad  acre  of  the 
weary  moorlands,  fatigued  and  thirsty,  his  heart  beating 
in  his  ears,  and  not  a  drop  of  water  that  he  could  see  to 
sprinkle  the  dry  pulses  of  his  bosom,  when  he  came  to  a 
long  morass,  which  barred  his  straightforward  path.  His 
first  busincas  was  to  quench  his  thirst  from  a  d|iU  stank, 
ov«i)jrowu  with  paddowpipe,  and  black  yrith  myriads 


of  tadpoles ;  ther^  finding  himadf  so  firint  from  fatigue 
that  he  ooold  not  brook  the  Jdea  of  going  sound  by  the 
end  of  the  moss,  and  being  £v  less  aUe  to  make  hit  wsy 
through  the  middle  of  it,  by  leaping  from  hoffg  to  hagg^ 
he  threw  himself  do^hr  on  the  sunny  side  of  some  long 
reeds,  and  fell  fret  adeep. 

,He  was  waked  by  the  ecreanilng  of  lapwings^  aad  the 
n<^ise  of  a  neighbouring  faittem*  to  a  freling  of  vident 
tlarobblng,  headach,  and  nnnsea,  which  were  prolaUy 
owing  to  the  sun's  having  beat  upon  him  whilst  he  lay 
asieep>  aggravated  by  the  reflection  from  the  reeds.  He 
aniee;  but,  finding  h|maelf -quite -ittaUe  to  ponrai  hia 
Joiimey,  again  threw  himsdf  down  on  a  small  airy  brow 
of;  land,  to  get  whM  btfeeae  mi^  be  etirring  diroad. 
TJiere  were  several  oompoaf ei  of  people  at  woilc  dig^ 
pekts  in  the  moes,  and  one  party  now  sat  down  very  near 
hi|n  to  their  dinner.  'One  oTtbem^  u  youBgwontanj  had 
pataed  so  near  him,  as  to  bcf  able  to  gnerfs^  lk«m  Hik  ooun- 
tebance,  that  he,  watf  imwdl ;  and  in  a  lew  minutes,  With 
Ui^  fine  diarity  of  wnmaahood,  ahe  eame  'to  him  with 
80|ae  food,  of  which,  to  aatlsfy  her  kindness,  rather  thu 
hit  own  hunger,:  ha  ate  a  little.  The'air  dianged  in  the 
afleraoon,  and  streaming  dmidB  of  hail  erossed  over  that 
wild  country ;  yet  he  lay  etIU.  Flarty  after  ferty  left 
the  moes,  and  yet  he  was  <Aere.  He  snade^  tadeed,  s 
show  of  leaving  the  place  at  a  quidc  rate,  to  disappoint 
the  fears  of  the  people  who  Had  aeen  him  at  nooo,  sod 
who,  as  they  agaki  came  near  to  gather  op  their  superniu 
merary  dothes,  were  evidently  perplexed  on  his  aoomat, 
which  they  showed,  by  hwklng^  first  towarda  hfan,  and 
Uien  at  each  other.  It  was  all  he  could  do  to  get  ^uite 
out  of  their  sight  lieyond  .a  little  eminence ;  and  there, 
once  more^  he  lay  down  fai  utter  prostration  of  mind  aad 

Twilight  began  to  darken  upon  the  pools  df  that  de- 
solate pkwe.     The  wild  birds  were  gone  to  their  hssthj 
neits ;  all,  save  the  ciirlew,  whoee  bravura  was  still  lun; 
over  the  fells,  and  borne  far  away  into  the  dim  sod  ailent 
night      At  length  a  tall,  powerfuUooking  man  cmt 
stq»ping  through  the  moss,  and  aa  he  passed  near  the  poor 
youth,  aaked«  in  dow  apeechi  wlio  he  wm.    In  ^'  ^ 
action  of  natune^  Hawkins  was.  In  a  moment,  anskes 
about  his  dtuatlon,  and  replied  to  him  that  he  had  ftlke 
sick  on  his  way,  and  was  imahle  to  go  In  quest  of  a  mt- 
ing-place  for  the  night.     Approaching  and  turning  Uai- 
self  round  to  tho  youth  as  he  arose,  the  Genius  of  fiie 
place  had  him  on  his  back  in  a  moment,  and  went  off 
with  him  cardesdy  and  In  silenoe  over  the  heath.    In 
about  half  an  hour  they  came  to  a  londy  cottage,  whicft 
the  kind  animal  entered ;  and,  setting  the  young  man 
down,  without  the  least ^i^peoranoe  of  fhtlgne  »^J^ 
«  Here,  gudewife,"  said  he,  <'  la  a  baiin  t'ye,  th^J.**; 
foun'  r  the  moss :  now,  lei  ue  sea  ye  be  gude  to  hm. 
Either  this  Injunction  ww  v«ry  efi^Msttve,  or  It  ^"^  °f 
at  all  neoessaryi  for,  had  the  youth  been  her  •**  ^ 
come  from  a  far  country  to  see  her,  this  bosteas  d^ 
cottage  could  not  have  treated  him  more  kindly*    ^^ 
his  little  oopivenatlon  during  the  evenliV'  ^  ^^'TT. 
like  most  very  bulky  men,  appeared  to  be  of  duU  ^^^[ 
but  there  was  a  third  personage  in  the  cempeddontf^ 
household,  a  younger  brother,  a  very  Uttl« /"*?7«e- 
fiower  of  the  flock— who  made  ample  amends  for  hw 
nior  iMother'a  deficienoles  aa  a  talker.     A  »°**^f]^ 
churdiNhlstory  had  filled  his  soul  widi  a  ^^""'^^^ 
of  persecution  andmartyidom ;  and,  ttma  Mme  da 
tory  of  America,  he  had  gained  a  Httlekaowledge  «    r 
per  Canada,  for  which,  Hawkins  was  daring  *^^ 
repeatedly  given  to  understand,  he  was  once  •**  rL^^ 
point  of  setting  etat,  an  al^ding  embryo  of  ^^  ^^ 
which,  in  his  own«eye,  seemed  to  Invest  him  ^^  ^^ 
honours  and  privileges  of  6ofm  ^MSs  voyagers.  /^J^ 
had  a  thousand  questions  put  to  him  on  these  n**^/"  ^ 
topics,  less  for  his  answer^  It  was  etideot,  ^  |^  ^ 
opportunity  to  t)ie  little  man  of  setting  fflrth  nu^. 
forniAaoQ..  Allthiawaatd«rabl¥4drj^»^^ 
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ikgutdag,  when  the  little  oracle  took  the  BiUe  after 
nppa-,  and,  in  pleee  of  his  elder  brother,  who  was  other- 
viK  also  the  head  of  the  family,  performed  the  religious 
•rriea  of  the  eTeuing,  preeoming  to  add  a  commeiit  to 
tki  chapter  which  he  read ;  to  enforce  which,  his  dbow 
VM  drawn  bock  to  the  aharpcst  angle  of  edification,  firom 
vhid^  ever  and  anon  nnalinging  Iteelf  lilce  a  shifting 
riemkmd,  it  forced  forward  the  stiff  information  in  many 
I  poBpoaa  instalment.  The  pertinacions  forefinger  was 
It  woric  too ;  and  before  it  trembled  the  mystic  Babylon, 
which,  in  a  side  argument,  that  digit  was  uplifted  to  de- 
iMmoe.  MoKorer,  the  whole  lecture  was  giren  in  a 
lercBking,  pragmatic  voice,  which  sounded  like  the  sharp- 
iof  of  thatchers*  knires. 

Not  morning  the  da^ist  renewed  his  journey,  hoping 
agiiiiit  ereningtide  to  reach  -Dillon's  house,  which  he 
foand  could  not  now  be  more  than  forty  miles  distant. 
Absnt  mid-aftemoony  as  he  was  going  through  a  small 
hudet  of  fire  or  six  cottages,  he  stepped  into  one  of  them, 
aadnqoested  a  little  water  to  drink.  There  was  a 
kadttd  solemnity,  ha  could  see  in  a  moment,  througlumt 
the  Jitde  apartment  into  whkh,  rather  too  uneeremoni- 
M1I7,  he  had  entered  ;  and  a  kind-looking  matron,  in  a 
M  role,  whispered  in  his  ear,  as  she  gave  him  a  por- 
ringer of  sweet  water,  with  a  little  oatmeal  sprinkled 
1900  it,  that  an  only  daughter  of  the  house,  a  fine  young 
wnmo,  waa  lying  ^'a  corpse.'*  Without  noticing  his 
prcaooei  and  indeed  with  her  fiu»  hid,  sat  the  mother 
^btlen  of  the  maiden,  heedless  of  the  whispered  oonso- 
htiou  of  two  or  three  of&dous  matrons,  and  racking  in 
thit  full  and  intenso  sorrow  with  which  strangen  cannot 
^Dtvmeddle.  The  doping  beams  of  the  declining  sun 
ihooe  hcstttifully  in  through  a  small  lattice,  iUuminfaig  a 
^-decayed  noocgay  of  flowan  which  stood  on  the  sunny 
whitewashed  sill  emblem  of  a  mora  sorrowful  decay !— > 
•Rafter  traTerain|^  the  middle  of  the  i^urtment,  with  a 
^  ^  bar  of  light,  peopled  by  a  maae  of  dancing 
BalH,  atruck  into  the  white  bed,  when  lay  something 
Mvered  op  and  awfully  Indistinct,  like  sanctified  thing 
■<ii  to  be  gazed  at,  which  the  ftigitiTe's  fiascinated  eye 
7^  tried  to  shape  into  the  elegant  body  of  the  maiden  as 
^  lay  bdow  her  rirgin  sheets  purer  than  they,  with  the 
uit  ibore  her  still  and  unwezed  bosom.  The  restricted 
^Q  of  hoys  at  play — for  that  buoyant  age  Is  yet  truly  re- 
vemtial,  and  feds  meet  deeplf  the  solemn  oecasion  of 
^*tl^— vas  heard  faint  and  aloof  from  the  hoiaeof  mourn- 
iog.  TU%  and  the  lonely  chirrup  of  a  single  sparrow 
bm  the  thatch ;  the  soft  purring  of  the  eat  at  the  sunny 
pue;  the  mnfBed  tread  of  the  moumera  over  the  thresh- 
•U;  and  the  aodlUe  grief  of  that  poor  mother,  seemed, 
wad  of  interruption,  rather  parts  of  the  solemn  stilk 
"*■>  ^  As  Hawkins  was  going  out,  afler  lingering  a  mi- 
BQte  in  this  sacred  interior,  hs  met,  in  the  narrow  pass- 
ip  whkh  led  to  the  door,  a  man  with  the  coAn,  on  the 
Ji^  of  which  he  read,  as  it  waa  puahed  up  to  his  rery  face, 

EmUy  Bobson,  aged  22."  The  heart  of  the  murderer 
--^he  aedocer— «waa  in  a  moment  as  if  steeped  in  the  be- 
^^Ung  waten  of  petrifaction :  ha  was  horrified :  he 
Would  &ia  have  passed,  but  could  not  for  want  of  room ; 
^  aa  the  coffin  was  not  to  be  withdrawn  in  accommo- 
w^n  to  him,  he  was  pushed  again  into  the  interior  of 
™^  cottage  to  encounter  a  look  of  piercing  reoognition 
^  Emily's  aifiicted  mother,  who  had  started  up  on 
wing  the  hollow  grating  of  the  coffin  as  it  struck  oee»- 
r^^^rsQ  the  walla  of  the  narrow  entrance.  ''Take 
««  away_take  him  away — take  him  away  I"  she 
^1"^— '^^t  when  she  saw  Hawkins,  and  pressed  her  face 
^»^  on  the  white  bed  of  death.  As  for  the  youth,  who 
*M  fieaifiiUy  conscious  of  another  bloody  woe  which  had 
M  yet  reached  her  heart,  and  of  which  he  was  stiU  the 
^"'^t  and  who  aaw,  moreover,  that  this  poor  mother 
yi*  DOW  eoms  to  porerty,  prabohly  from  his  own  fint 
^)W7  agabst  the  peace  of  her  famUy,  be  needed  not  to 
*t  tiM  to  depart.  With  eonseience^  that  truest  oonduct- 
"V-rod,  flaAbg  its  mmnl  deotricitics  of  ahame  and  fear, 


and  with  knees  knocking  against  each  other,  he  stumbled 
out  of  the  bouse,  and  making  his  way  by  chance  to  an 
idle  quarry,  overgrown  with  weeds,  he  then  thraw  him- 
self down,  with  his  &oe  on  the  ground.  In  this  situation 
he  lay  the  whole  night  and  all  next  forenoon ;  and  in  the 
afternoon — for  he  had  oocadonally  risen  to  look  tor  the 
assembling  of  the  funeral  trainl-he  Joined  the  small 
group  who  carried  his  Emily  to  the  churchjrard,  and  saw 
her  young  body  laid  in  thegrare.  Oh!  who  can  cast 
away  caralesdy,  like  a  usdeas  thing,  the  findy-moulded ' 
day,  perfumed  with  the  lingering  beauty  of  warm  mo- 
tions, sweet  graces,  and  young  charities  I  But  had  not 
the  yming  man,  thlak  ye»  tenfold  reason  to  weep  for  her 
whom  he  now  eaw  laid  down  within  the  dark  shadow 
of  the  grare  ? 

In  the  erening,  he  foond  his  way  to  Frank  Dillon's ; 
met  Us  friend  by  dmnce  at  a  little  ^Bslanoe  from  his  fh- 
ther's  house,  and  tdd  him  at  once  his  unhappy  dtuatiofu 
*'  My  fiither,"  replied  fHnk,  **  cannot  be  an  adriser 
here»  because  he  is  a  Justice  of  the  peace.  But  he  has 
been  at  London  for  some  time,  and  I  do  not  expect  him 
home  till  to-morrow.  So  you  can  go  with  me  to  tnxr  house 
for  this  night,  whera  we  shall  ddlberate  what  next  must 
be  done  in  this  tnHy  sad  afAdr  of  yours.     Come  on.** 

It  is  nnneeessary  for  us  to  explain  at  length  the  dreum- 
stances  ^riiich  Ihistraled  the  friendly  inteotimis  gf  DiBou, 
and  which  enabled  the  offloen  of  justice  to  trace  Haw- 
kins to  Us- place  of  eonceafanent.  They  arriTod  that  very 
evening ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  FVank  to 
save  hb  IHend,  secured  the  unhappy  dudllst ;  who,  with- 
in two  days  afterwards,  found  himself  in  Edinbuifh,  so- 
eurdy  lodged  in  JaiL 

The  imoe  of  Hawfclna's  trial  was,  that  he  was  con- 
demned to  death  as  a  murderer.  This  serera  sentence  of 
the  law  was,  however,  commuted  into  that  of  banishment 
fbr  seven  years.  But  he  never  again  returned  to  his  na- 
tive country.  And  it  must  be  told  of  him  also,  that  no 
faapplneH  ever  dione  upon  this  after-life  of  his.  Inde* 
pendent  of  his  first  crime,  which  brought  a  beautiful 
young  woman  prematurdy  to  the  grave,  he  had  broken 
rashly  "  into  the  bloody  house  of  life,"  and,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Hdy  writ,  ^  slain  a  young  man  to  his  hurt." 

O!  fbr  that  stUl  and  quiet  consdence— thoee  tliird 
heavens  within  a  man,  wherain  he  can  soar  vrithin  hifti- 
sdf  and  be  at  peace,  whera  the  image  of  God  diines  down, 
never  didimned  nor  long  hid  by  those  wild  radcs  and 
deep  continents  of  gloom  which  come  over  the  soul  of  the 
blood-guilty  man ! 


FINE  AJITS. 


MR  M<D0NALD*8  8TATU98. 

Trx  exhibition  of  these  fine  works  of  art  opened  on 
Thursday.  It  was  a  glad  day  fbr  Scotland.  She  has 
distingttidied  hendf  in  literature  and  sdence ; — in  paint- 
ing and  srohitectura  die  has  of  late  yean  rapidly  advan- 
ced ;  and  now  sculpture,  the  meet  lofty  perhaps,  because 
the  meet  eevere,  of  the  arts,  assumes  her  hitherto  vacant 
station  by  the  dde  of  her  sisters.  Independently  dtoge- 
ther  of  the  high  merite  of  the  statues,  it  is  delightful  to 
observe  the  perseverance  and  devotion  to  his  art  exhibit- 
ed by  h&  McDonald  in  undertaking,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  months  completing,  such  a  oolossd  vrorfc  as  that 
we  are  about  to  notice — ^the  mora  particularly  as  he  com- 
menced his  enterprise  almost  entirdy  unsupported  by  the 
symphthixing  expectations  of  friends,  or  any  prospect  of 
patronage.  Nor  should  we  omit  to  aUnde,  in  passing,  to 
die  prompt  and  liberd  manner  in  which  the  Directon  of 
the  Royd  Institution  have  met  his  exertions.  And  these 
things  bdng  premised,  let  us  turn  to  the  work  itsdf, 
which  is  of  a  kind  diat  can  stand  die  most  severe  critU 
cisnia  . .    %    . 
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The  nil^ect  of  this  piece  of  eUtiurf  !■  the  story  of 
AJax  rescuing  the  body  of  PBtroclui.  It  ie  exprened  by 
a  groap  of  three  ooloanl  fif  ores.  The  oentre  figure  U 
A^KK^  bearing  on  his  left  arm  the  body  of  Pitrocius ;  the 
right  is  raised  tn  act  to  strilce,  the  body  is  inclined  for- 
ward as  if  adnmcing,  and  slightly  swayed  to  the  right 
side,  to  enable  him  to  deal  the  heavier  blow.  To  tiie 
right  of  AJaxy  and  rather  crossing  his  onward  path,  is  a 
hika  T^i^an  wairior.  He  stems  himself  up  on  his 
right  arm,  interposing  the  left,  Anom  which  the  shield  has 
been  beaten,  in  a  last  despairing  attempt  to  ward  off  the 
descending  Mow  of  his  enemy.  The  long  reclining  pos- 
ture of  this  figure,  the  forward  bend  of  Ajax,  die  relaxed 
and  pensile  body  of  Patrodus,  bring  the  whole  group 
within  a  condensed  and  graceful  outline,  while  their  in- 
diridual  lines  flow  with  the  utmost  harmony  into  each 
other.  At  the  same  time,  the  appearance  of  onward  mo- 
tion given  by  the  direction  of  the  different  lines  to  the 
group,  communicates  a  simplicity  and  Impetuosity  of 
expression,  carrying  at  once  to  the  heart  the  fierce  poetry 
of  the  story.  We  have  never  seen  any  thing  in  scnl^ 
turs,  where  the  seemingly  incompatible  requisites  of  in- 
tense power  of  expression,  and  hamumioaa  beauty  of  ar- 
rangement, were  more  happily  blended,  and  that  so  eaaQy 
and  unconstrainedly  as  to  appear  the  consequence  of  a 
happy  inspiration. 

Or  proceeding  to  examine  the  work  in  detail,  we  find 
everywhere  individual  traits  which  excite  our  admiim- 
tion.  We  have  noticed  how  happily  the  artist  has  solved 
the. difficult  problem  of  uniting  the  two  extreme  requi- 
sites of  art.  We  have  now  to  advert  to  his  mastery  of  a 
scarcely  minor  difficulty,  namely,  the  successful  adherence 
to  the  truth  of  nature,  in  forms  to  which  he  has  imparted 
an  ideal  strength  and  perfection  of  contour.  A  distin^ 
guished  anatomist  of  this  city  remarked,  that  he  could  read 
a  lecture  on  the  muscles  firom  the  figure  of  tiie  fiillen  war- 
rior, so  correct  Is  its  anatomy.  In  addition  to  this,  it  seems 
to  us  that  Mr  M'Donald  has  succeeded  in  imparting  to 
the  surface  of  his  statues,  that  apparent  sensibility  which 
characterises  the  surface  of  the  human  body.  He  has  also 
marked,  with  a  delicacy  and  truth  we  have  never  seen  sur. 
passed,  the  universal  relaxation  In  the  pendent  body  of  the 
dead  man,  and  the  quiet  of  death  in  his  features.  The 
repose  of  Patrodus*  countenance  is  findy  contrasted  with 
the  stem,  calculating  look  of  Ajax,  concentrating  his  fiiroes 
for  the  Uow,  seeking  the  best  spot  to  plant  it,  and  mea- 
suring his  distance ;  as  also  with  the  look  of  unsubdued 
defiance  turned  up  to  him  by  his  prostrate  foe,  while  the  arm 
upon  which  the  Trq|an  bears  himsdf  up  firom  the  earth, 
appears  to  the  eye  strained  by  the  incumbent  weight — We 
are  unwilling,  with  a  work  of  such  dedded  genius,  to  de- 
scend to  petty  cavils :  nor,  indeed,  does  it  afford  much 
room  for  them.  The  only  thing  we  dedderate  is,  that 
Mr  M'Donald  wiMild  give  a  greater  appearance  of  mass- 
ivenasi  to  the  sword  of  Ajax.  Its  present  sixe  searody 
oonesponds  with  the  colossal  character  of  the  piece. 

These  imperfect  remarks  are  all  that  we  have  had  time 
to  throw  together  on  this  interesting  sulject ;  to  which, 
I  however,  we  may  perhi^  return.  In  the  meantime,  we 
I  hedtate  not  to  predict,  that  this  production  will  form  an 
en  in  the  history  of  British  statuary ;  and  we  fed  proud 
that  it  has  been  achieved  by  another  of  the  long  list  of 
Scottish  peasants,  (a  noble  breed  of  men,)  the  power  of 
whose  genius  has  been  able  to  surmount  all  the  disadvan- 
tages of  their  station. 


News  op  00a  EDiKiuaoH  Aansrs.— Mr  M*Dooald 
has  been  induced  to  exhibit  the  wofk  w«  have  just  de- 
•cribed,  at  this  empty  season,  by  the  offer  of  the  Dfaneet- 
ors  of  the  Institution  to  let  him  have  thdr  room  gmtU, 
until  they  require  it  for  thdr  own  puipoees.  The  statues 
willft  by  this  arrangement,  be  seen  by  those  strangers  of 
distinction  who  vidt  Edinburgh  during  the  autumn  y 
and  the  exhibition  will  remain  open  a  suffideat  kogth  of 


time  to  admit  of  its  lidng  visited  by  the  natives  on  thcif 
return.     What  may  be  its  success,  it  is  not  easy  to  pre. 
diet.     M'Domdd,  dthough  he  has  raised  himsdf  in  life 
by  hia  own  talents  done,  is,  unfortunately,  a  regular  art- 
ist, and  the  crowd  are  generally  attracted  only  by  what 
is  done  by  any  one  out  of  his  own  profeadon.    A  ^^^ 
preaching  a  sennon,  a  Quakeif,  performing  Charkt  svt' 
faee^  or  drawings  executed  by  a  man  without  hands,  cd- 
lect  a  mob  at  any  time.     Beddes,  sculpture  Is  of  aU  the 
arts  the  most  abstracted  and  severe ;  that  which  tlie  most 
requhres,   for  its  due  appreciation,  a  long  and  Intimate 
acquaintance  with  Its  productions.     Still  we  hope  tlisC 
M' Donald's  merits  may  meet  with  the  enoouragement 
they  deserve. — Allan  has  gone  to  France  and  Itdy  for  a 
couide  of  years.     He  travds  for  the  benefit  of  his  hcdth, 
and  the  condition  of  an  invalid  is  not  favourable  for  stndj. 
But  whoever  knows  Allan,  knows  that  no  moment  Id 
which  he  is  capable  of  exertion  will  be  lost.     May  he 
come  back  to  us  with  established  health,  and  as  willing 
and  able  as  ever  to  make  glad  our  evenings  by  the  genial 
fiow  of  his  wit !-— We  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of 
notidng  the  highly-interesting  eolleetion  of  casts  bdong- 
Ing  to  this  body,  and  of  menticming  Allan's  suocesMT  ss 
master  of  the  Thistees*  Academy.  ■  I^auder  has  lately 
executed  two  or  three  landscape  aketcbes,  which  evlucw 
an  exquldte  feding  of  the  beautiful  in  this  branch  of  the 
art.    He  is  also  concocting  a  large  historicd  piece,  and  we 
areglad  topercdve  dutt  he  hasa  hifph  aim  in  his  profession- 
al exertions. — Watson  Gordon  haa  just  finished  some  ^*ery 
noble  portrdts,  among  which  are  L«ord  Ddhoude  and  hl( 
lady,  and  Mrs  Deans,  in  her  splendid  Lalla  Rookh  dresi^ 
in  which  die  appeared  at  our  last  iancy  ball.   This  latter 
picture,  which  is  full-length,  h  among  tiie  very  finest 
efforts  of  Watson  Gordon's  genius. — Duncan  is  busy  on 
<*  Last  May  a  braw  wooer  cam  down  the  laog  gten." 
In  expresdon  and  felicitous  colouring,  it  far  surpasses 
any  of  his  former  exertions. — Angus  Fletcher  b  engaged 
on  a  monumentd  design,  which  promises  wdL     We  iiave 
not  yet  seen  any  work  of  this  young  artist  which  we 
,  could  exactly  say  evincea  great  power ;  but  he  has  a  cor- 
rect taste,  fine  perception  of  the  beautiful,  and  great  hap 
piness  in  catching  likenesses. — Moot  of  our  other  artists 
are  scattered  through  the  country — some  north,  some  south 
— some,  like  bees,  to  return  home  with  honied  treasure-- 
some  pidnting  old  dowagers,  and  reaping  the  golden  firuits 
of  thdr  labours. — Gil>b,  a  promising  young  pdnter,  has 
been  in  Westmordand,  taking  many  delightful  views,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Professor  Wilson,  who  means  to  hare 
a  selection  of  them  engraved  for  bis  forthcoming  woric, 
iUustrative  of  the  '*  Ughta  and  shadows"  of  the  Uh« 

scenery We  have  alnady  pdd  a  compliment  to  tiia 

Directors  of  the  InstitutiiKi,  and  they  will  not  take  it 
amiss  if  we  now  venture  to  ask  them,  in  a  tone  of  re- 
monstrance, what  use  they  intend  to  make  of  ^fhe  worn 

of  art  which  they  are  gradually  amasdng?  It  I*  *^ 
that  by  affording  the  artists  opportunities  of  oondng  be- 
fore the  public,  and  by  occadonally  purchadng  a  vorkoi 
merit,  they  give  a  stimulus  to  art.  But  it  would  he  bet- 
ter if  they  pdd  a  little  attention  to  the  lodging  sod  ar- 
rangement of  their  aoquidtiona.  At  present  they  he  or 
hang  scattered  around  the  octagon  and  the  hmg  mm, » 
a  manner  that  gives  these  apartments  much  the  ^Pf^ 
anoe  of  a  lumber-garret.  Yet  there  «re  among  th^ 
some  pictures  of  condderable  pretensloas.  IVre  is  <u|||| 
a  odleotion  of  casts  from  the  Elgin  marbles,  presented  to 
the  Institution  by  the  noUe  importer,  which,  ^^ 
exedlency  of  their  execuUon,  are  scarcely  less  ^"^r^ 
the  artist  and  student  than  the  originals.  These  mV^ 
easUy  be  so  arranged  as  to  give  to  the  seemingly  disstfo^ 
rooms  an  degant  ^ipearanoe;  and,  what  is  of  6f  ^.gi 
importance,  were  they  thus  arranged,  and  '"^^J*^^ 
intervals  to  the  public,  they  might  have  a  most  heoeocw 
influenoe  in  improving  the  nationd  taste. 
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ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


TO  A  RBMBlfBBRBD  PICTURB.^ 
Bff  Mr$  Hemau* 

Thxt  haunt  hm  ilill— tlMw  calm,  pun,  h^dy 
T1i«ir  tender  thoaghtfnlncM  is  on  my  dreams ; 

The  soal  of  muie  tlmt  within  them  lies. 
Comes  o'er  wuf  soul  in  soft  and  suddon  fleams : 

USb,  spirit-life  immortal  and  dirine 

Itthen^  and  yot  how  dariiadeath  waa thine! 


Csold  it— oh !  eoold  it  be,  meeh  ehild  of  song ! 

The  mif  ht  of  gentleness  on  thy  fair  hrow— > 
Ww  the  oelesUal  gift  no  shield  from  wrong  ? 

Bore  it  no  talisman  to  ward  tlie  blow  ?— 
Atk  if  a  flower,  upon  the  billows  cast, 
Might  luU  their  strif<^  a  flute-note  hush  the  bhst  ? 

Afe  there  not  deep,  sad  oracles  to  read, 
la  the  dear  stillncm  of  that  radhmt  faee  ? 

Th  !  ar*n  like  thee  must  gifted  spirits  bleed. 
Thrown  on  a  worid  for  heavenly  things  no  place  : 

Bright  exiled  birds,  that  visit  alien  skies, 

Fooring  on  storms  their  suppliant  melodies ! 

And  seeking  errer  some  true,  gentle  breast. 
Whereon  their  trembling  plumage  miglit  repoee ; 

Aod  their  Jfree  song-notes,  from  that  happy  nest. 
Gush  as  a  fount  that  forth  to  sunlight  flows  ! 

Woe  for  the  sweetness  lavished  still  in  vain, 

At  en  the  rock  the  soft  spring-morning's  rain ! 


Tct  my  heart  aluJI  not  sink !  Another  dooi 
Victim  !  hstth  set  its  promise  in  thine  eye ; 

A  light  is  there^  too  qucncfalem  for  the  tomb^ 
Bright  earnest  of  a  nobler  Destiny ! 

Tdling  of  answers,  in  some  ihr^lf  sphere, 

To  the  deep  souls  that  And  no  Echo  hero. 


VTANZAS  ON  BCCOVBRINO  FROM  8BVBRB  ILLNBSS, 
IN  TUB  SOUTH  OF  FRANCB. 

By  John  MakokiL 

Ftov  days  of  lonelinem  and  pain. 
And  chamber'd  gloom,  and  speetred  night, 

Upon  my  gladden*d  gaae  again, 
Array*d  in  ^ory  and  in  light, 

Above-lbelow — around  unfurl*49 

Bnaks  forth  this  bright  and  blessed  worid. 

Long  Wrs  Its  bowen^  though  breathing  nigh— 

Its  waters  gushing  oool  and  dear— 
Its  mountains  soaring  to  tiie  sky, 

Besn  loot  alike  to  eye  and  ear — 
And  all  that  brightens — blossoms— -sings^ 
To  me  been  sealed  and  silent  things. 

Bat  now  I  wake  as  from  the  tomb— 

Or  Adam  at  his  Maker's  call— 
*   Unto  the  balm — the  breath  and  bloom 

Of  earth — from  fever*s  burning  thrall, 
Amid  the  land  of  living  men. 
And  in  the  plaoe  of  hopi  again. 

Ko  dendlet.  Ilka  a  wandering  dream. 
Comes  miUng  o'er  yon  axure  dome^        .    . 

— *— ^— ^—  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■■  ■  ■— ^— — 

•  Thaiof  BlakH  ia  UolyiOQd  HottW. 


To  darken  in  the  silvery 

As  with  the  shade  of  storms  to  ooip% 
Or  memory  of  their  glooms  gone  by— 
The  smiling  sleep  of  summer's  sky. 

I  see  the  mighty  rampart-range 

Of  snow-«lad  mountains  soar  suUlme» 

Eternal,  in  a  worid  of  eiiange. 

Unscathed  by  tempest  and  by  time ; 

While  we,  upon  the  ebbing  bemns 

Of  days  mid  yeari^  depart  like  dreama. 

Before  me  glides  the  blue  Craronne, 
And  wafts  me  to  the  deep  below, 

Pkst  isleti,  fidry-like  and  lone, 

In  green  array  and  summer  glow--. 

That  seem  to  woo  ue  to  their  strands^ 

And  chide  the  wish  t&t  other  lands. 

But  other  lands,  o'er  ocean's  foam. 
Upon  my  dreams  in  beauty  burst ; 

And  the  wild  longing  after  home 
Comes  o'er  me,  as  the  desert  tliirst 

Upon  the  heart,  tliat  panting  looks. 

Amid  the  wastes  for  water-broolu. 

And  I,  from  this  fair  dime,  shall  soon 
Be  ^ever'd  by  a  waste  of  waves ; 

But  memory  oft,  beneath  the  moon, 
ShaU  wander  to  their  place  of  graves, 

Who  dosed  on  glory's  hallow'd  bier. 

The  soldler'k  bright  and  brief  career. 


VKFUBLISHBD  POBM  BT  MATURIN. 

[ Wa  hsTs  mneh  pisifim  In  hating  it  in  our  power  to  picfent  oar 
iseden  with  the  IbQowiag  besvtlftil  posthumooa  Poem  by  the  ui»* 
ibttaasts  Motartai,  sathor  of  "  Bertnun.**  '« Mefanoth/'  and  other 
works  of  gisot  grniaa.  It  hss  never  bsAiro  been  in  print  i  and, 
Ihiough  the  IrHidnsM  of  sn  emlnont  literary  Ariend  in  London,  the 
original.  In  the  Foeifs  own  wilting,  it  now  in  our  poweMJon.— Bn.] 


Gbxtix,  constant,  mild,  and  brave!, 
With  graceful  form  and  vernal  cheek,   . 

Bdd  as  man  in  peril's  hour. 
Soft  as  woman,  in  suilerings  meekj;— » 

The  wrathftd  douds  of  stormy  life 

Have  o'er  thee  oft  their  siiadows  thrown  ; 

But  thou  wast  a  bright  and  peaceful  star* 
Sparkling  through  all,  and  sailing  on. 


lliou  art  a  beautiful  vidon. 

Half  through  mist,  and  half  liy  the 

But  the  mist  is  gathering  doee  and  dark. 
And  the  lovdy  light  is  lading  soeik , 

Thou  art  a  flower,  on  whoee  soft  cup 
The  shower  of  grief  beats  rude  and  chill ; 

But,  through  the  dlmnces  of  its  dew, ' 
llie  tints  of  heaven  are  glowing  stlU. 


There  is  a  smile  in  thy  dark  blue  eyc^ 
Whoee  light  ssems  borrow'd  from  a 

And  in  its  orb  both  Joy  and  grief 
Are  ever  mingling',  or  ever  near. 


And  Joy  so  meek  is  akin  to  grief; 

And  grief  so  ehasten'd  half  is  bliss ; 
And  tiie  olondless  light  of  a  sun-like  eye 

Ne'er  boasted  a  blended  charm  like  thia. 

There's  music  in  thy  very  sighs. 
That  dddM  tho  grief  it  half  b^goiks  ; 


•    7     -"v     •• 


•♦  -•       r 


•      ^  *•  t  » 


a      '  * 


I  tftE  EiDINBURGH:tITERAIlYjrjQURNAL;.4>B,- 


And  tli^  twilight  ahade  of  thy  pefifive  grow- 
ls si^eeter  to  me  than  a  noon  of  smllea. 

_,     ^         .  '  '     •        *    '  • 

Thy  flne-toned  heart,  like  the  harp  of  the  winds,    . 

Answers  in  sweetness  each  hnwie  thai  aini^; 
And  the  storm  of  grief,  and  the  hrsath^Oif  joy, 

Draw  notliing  but  music  from  its  strings. 

The  bird  that  skimpi'd  the  shoreless  dfeep, 
Saw  but  one  aric  whfn  |u  re^t  might  be  {• 

And  the  lieart  tliat  has  rored  through  a  desert  world, 
Has  never  met  aught  in  that  worid  like  thee. 

My  spirit  may  soar  to  brighter  woi*lds,. 

And  zest  in.  the. isles  of  some  happy  aea  f 
But  wherei  Ip  the  hrigfatesl  of  world%  shall  ft  meet 

Another  spirit  as  pure  as  thee? 


SONNBTStLLtJ^tilAt'jVE  O^. AN  EXCURSION 
TO  VTBS'TMORELAND. 


I.    THK  DXPAaTUUL 

Ediva  !  desert  of. forsaken  stone.! 

(Yet  &ir  in  aU  thy  summer  emptin^,} 
Why  should  I  wimder  tlirough'thy  struts  alon^-*ik 

Among  the  tombs  a  ghost  comiMuiionlesy  ? 
There's  not  a  lawyer's  clerk  but  has  gone  o£^ 

Like  an  ill-loaded  gun,  straight  to  some  moor  i 
Tliere's  not  a  tailor,  to  escape  the  scoff 

Of  brother  tailors,  but  now  takes  a  tour. 
One  cow  would  dine  the  people  who  remidn 

For  a  whole  week ; — 9ne  baker  bake  too  modi : 
I  hold  hi^  therefore^  pe^ectly, insane^ 

br  laziier  'than  the  luiest  of  the  Dujtpl^ 
^Who  longer  am  the  season's  .law  withnUnd^ 
A  coach !  a  coach !  I*m  off  for  WestmcreUnd ! 


n.  8C0TCB  T0WK8. 

Accept  a  catalogue  of  the  Scottish  towns 
In  which  I  gain'd  the  gaxe  of  gaping  clowns ; 
Dalkaih,  de^'d  oat  tQ  do  her  Duke  due  duty, 
But  lately  wed  to  youth,  and  worth,  and  beauty ; 
Poor  PeiuiyeKtA,  with  Its  French-pi^ner  &ce, 
A  puny,  piddling,  paltry,  paper  place ; 
Stikirk,  with  souters  sewing  soft-soled  shoes. 
Most  mongrel  monsters  mock'd  by  many  a  muse  ; 
Hush'd,  happy  Hawick^  hale  and  hearty  home 
Of  roguish  rustics  zarely  given  to  roam  ; 
Low-ly^  Ltaghobn^  lively,  though  not  htfge,-. 
Thib  sdldier-landlord  still  knows  how  to  charge : 
And  these  were  all  ^I  give  them  in  their  order) 
Until,  with  boonding  heart,  I  crbss'd  the  Border. 


ni.  oy  cftosszNO  thk  Boanits. 

Bright,  merry  England !  mountainless  and  green. 
Stretching  in  champagns  beauty  far  away  1 
Welcome  to  one  too  long  oondenm'd  to  stray 

In  yon  b^eak  clime  of  whiskyi  mist,  and  s^een ! 

Welcome,  with  ali  thy  hedgerows  mapping  out 
Into  rich  meadows  thy  deJightful  land ; 

Wetoome,  with  thy  hot  muffins  and  brown  stoat. 
Thy  bold  glad  voices,  and  thy  breeaes  bland  ; 

Welcome,  with  thy  brick  houses  and  fat  pork. 
Thy  tidy  damseK.and  thy  bluff  John  Balls; 

Welcome  thy  cities,  fitnn  Carlisle  to  York, 
Thy  hamlet  spires,  and  bosy  village  schools'; 

And  wdoome,.0  !  more  wfacome  than  all  ihrnt. 

Thy  ile  deUdoos  and  thy  StUtoa  cheeae ! 


zv.  rEKarm. 

Were  I  to  choose  a  country  tawn  to  live  in, 

I  think  I'd  fix  on  Penrith  ;  for  to  it 
A  soft  and  tranquil  heanty  lias  bete  given 

That  soothes  me  like  the  page  of  Holy  Writ : 
It  was  a  summer  eveidng,  about  seven. 

When  I  first  eater'd  it,  and  the  gfaid  sun  tfarvw, 
Down  from  the  clMMis»  with  which  ha  long  had  ftriva, 

A  moSi^  that  fell  upon  the  land' like  dew. 
O !  little  was  then  of  an  eartUy  kacven 

In  the  deep.thoof^  that  fill'dmy  bosem  here ! 
Hie  coachman,  too,  by  whom  I  had  been  driven, 

Stopp'd  at  the  inn  to  takAagUas  of  bser ;  * 
And  ncbat «^H^  bmightit  Jum !  By  hcavan! 

Her  eye  waa  worth  ^y^  tluHisand  pounds  a-yesr. 

▼.    COUKTar  TOWKS. 

But,'  God  forbid  that  ever  I  should  dwell, 

A  piddlbig  blockhead  In.  a  oountry  ton ! 
Within  the  hearing  of  its  crack'd  church.bell, 

A  vegetating  thing — a  neuter  noun  L  . 
A  scandal-talker,  and  a  theme  for  scandal. 

An  undervaluer  of  my  neighbours'  wares, 
A  cynic,  searchii^  with  a  lighted  candle  • 

In  all  men's  necks,  in  hopes  to  find  out  hairs; 
The  old  maid's  b^st  companion, — a  poor  drUrsUcr, 

Haggling  with  butdiers,  quarrelling  ifrith  bakore, 
^thout  a  friend  but  some  pealm-singiog  snivsUer, 

Whose  family  is  like  a  bunch  of  undertakers  :-^ 
Rather  than  suffer  such  a  life  as  this,  '' 

I'd,  aqi^ib-like,  leave  the  world  with  one  small  cnurk  and 
hiss. 

Tt.    WZSTMOKSLAlfn. 

<  *  •    *  • 

Away— away,  into  the  land  of  lakes!  . 

Away  into  the  depths  of  mountain  scenery ! 
Where  Nature's  fiMse  a  wilder  aspect  takes, 

And  aU  sK^  d^es  is  wjUh  enlai^  maohineiy. 
The  world  is  here  shut  out.     The  busy  road 

Of  hope  and  disappointment's  forgot ; 
Psle-faced  Ambition  lays  aside  his  load, 

And  Grandeur  learns  to  moralise  his  lot. 
One  sunset  smile  on  Grassmere*s  Ulied  breast,— 

One  muttering  8|on«  tetsaik  down  TUbtfthwaiter- 
One  hour  in  Yewdale  of  hush'd  Sabbath  rert, 

Mocks  with  resistless  satiss  Ufo^  vain«tate ; 
Let  po^p.  fall  pniil^tB  on  the  mountain  sod, 
hsAfed  tlie  presence  of  the  unstai  God. 

vn.   WIKDBKlCZaX. 

Afloat !  afloat !  on  sunny  Windermere^ 

With  Bowness  glcamfaig  on  the  wooded  shof^ 
And  all  the  high  hills  rising  bright  and  dsar, 

As  in  my  drean^s  I  picluned  them  of  yore ! 
Fair  lake !  thou  art  among  the  alghta  that  bring 

No  sad  9pnv|ction  how  the  ianoy  ehests ; 
I  read  of  thee  in  life's  romantic  Trfwy^  ; 

And  even  now  my  sober'd  spirit  greets 
Thy  deep^biding  loveliness,  and  drinks 

In  rapt  delight  a  gushing  tide  of  joy ; 
No  more  my  heart  in  secret  sorrow  sinksy— 

It  throbs  I  it  bounds  !  I  am  again  a  boy ! 
And  like  fresh  youth,  even  when. my  leaf  is  •«*»  '  j^ 
Will  come  the  thought  of  thee— bright,  gloriow  \va^' 
mere! 

VIX.    XLLBEAT.* 

A  poet's  home !  and  worthy  so  to  be  !^ 
Such  as  is  seen  by  Amo's  chusic  streaOf 

*  ThcteatorPsroAMorWUNO. 
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i«Mi«fc 


Or  gIfiBmiag  oo  theibluB  Idoiao  tea 
Fxom  Mine  rich  fraoded  hdfbt,  of  wiilch  *w»  di'eam 
'  Id  iMirtlMm  dimw  nddat  «  dtyVamoke, 

And  wish  that  w«  had  wings  that  we  inigltt  flee^ 
Or  more  than  mortal  streiqgth  to  break  the  yoke 
That  binds  us  to  life*s  paillft^  drudgery  ^x- 
^  A  poet's  home  upon  the  breezy  hill ! 

With  al^  thai  breathes  qf  poetryv-aroqndy 
.  And  hsartsp  vithti^  whioKewrth  oan'Sever  <hiH,  ■■ 
Pare  limpid  sftrsaMia'^th  gkdtcodarinf  arand 
SpsrUing. oDosaaingly ! — Flawon)  flow  oh! 
■  Whers  shall  we  find  your  Ilka  when  ye  are  goiSb  ? 

IX.  M^K  OP  qvfVJS. 


'Knew  ye  thor  aigna  thai  asark  a  master  tnllid  ?— 

Oft  ye  may  read  them  struggling,  through  the  day, 
-  For  oft  the  soul  within  that  clay.ettahrln^ 

Seems  half  nuiferjal  in  the  lofty  jilay 
Of  noble  fieaturea.     Look  intO;  the  eye, 

And  qiiail  befiarelta  glanoe  oC  .firsi  .or  ibel 
The  softer  influenoe  of  the  (thoughts  thatsUe  \ 

Far  in  its  draamy  dapihs.    jiehold>tho^seal 
•  Of  gmiua  stamped  apoa  •  the  high-affcii*d  brow. 

Hirta  well  the  eneigy  of  aetion.  '  Hear 
Hie  Toiee's  Tsriotia  cadences,  which  now 

Are  deep^  and  tliriUing,  now  fuU-toned.and  dsair  h—   ; 
These  were  to  Byron  as  a.sacred  sign, 
Andmore  than  aU  thy 'POipp^erB,  TFi2io«  /  thaw  art  thIiiA. 

tX.*a  EBOAfTA. 

I  vidi,  dear  Basay,  thQU  Jiadst.betn  vith  me 

At  £eswi(k  on  the  day.of  the  AcgaMa ; 
The  roysl  iake  shone  like  an  inland  sea 

AH  lighted  up  wHh  aails,  and  heaTeA  knows  what  a 
Cmintlen  eoUectioin  of  small  boats  and  wherriesy 

I>uchig  in  gladness  o'er  the  little  billows^ 
(While  eash  a  gaUwit  evew  exultant  eavries, 

-Bending  upon  their  rapid  oars  Mke  willows. 
•And  then  tho  races  wHh  the  Qimbridge  men. 

Who  holdiy  down  the  gage  of  challenge  ilung ! 
'And  then  onr*dlniier  in  tiie  island  glen  ! 

And  tlien  the  musio  of  the  Englbh  tongue  !««- 

0  Beay  !  hadst  thou  that  day  been  on  Keswick^* 
Thoa  wottldst  haye  seen  a  Cockuf^  who  wns  inwisffk ! 

ZI.   7IPC  SSVSV  aOKQMM^ 

1  hesrd  tliearaU  upon  that  fairy  lako^ 
The  seven  singers !  and  thay  sang  tpfefther ! 

y^t  mjuic  such.  It  TToiild  haTe  power  to  make 

^  gayest  suoahino  of  tl^e  wintriest  wmthsr. 
And  ne'er  were  sounds  in  such  sweet  unison 

With  the  bright  lovdincas  iff  those  who  sang  ; 
Gttbg  I  h^srd,  aadiisaving  still  gaaed  oo,-^ 

My  eye  was  dazzled,  and  my  charm*d  ear  rang  1 
Tet  one  there  was,  fi^hose  melody  to  me 

Hoee  well  distingaish'd  from  the  uster  jotesy— 
^^^1  rich,  and  glorious  though  these  strains  might  hs^ 

Ai  golden  birds  were  warbling  in  their  throats^— 
^t  thrilling  Totee— that  heart-awakening.  Uj— 
Whose  eould  it  be  but  thine,  Margaret  of  jBUeraj ! 

XII.  THX  axruair. 

At  hooM  again  !_the  ghid  fitmiliar  hen !_ 

My  dog,  my  eat,  my  slippers,  and  my  study  !— 
^jMMks  %nA  papen  all  In  their  old  plaoes. 

And  9iy  own  cheek  more  JuTenik  and  ruddy  f 
It  ne^  j^  pp,^  to  feel  the  charm 

Sweetening,  as  dew  does  flowers,  the  name  of  hom^ 
M  dssping  with  aiiMlion's  twining  arm 

All  that  ^  heart  recurs  to  when  we  roam. 


Wli 


!T»>«»«tst 


['AyiS^LaiSITjitkiSff^"^^  ^  ^  ^'^  ^ 


Friends  of  my  soul  1  ruft  mine  the  studied  phrase 
That  bhizons  forth  what  should  be  fdt,  not  s)>oken ; 

Yet  trust  me,  chance,  and  change,  and  length  of  days,. 
Shall  ever  find  the  golden  link  unbroken. 

That  long  has  bound  my  summer  years  to  yen. 

Whence  aU^my  carea  I  hnhU-^-wiwBee'att'my  Jdy»  I 

TO  MT  HEART. 

Tmm^mniMt  eaptire  iu  chains  to  pihe, 
Mine  0wn  brt  thou  stil^  and  hast  ereriieeif  hirne  s 
And  here  in  my  bre&st  shalt  thou  aye  dwdl  free, 
Till  I  find  thee  a  home  that  is  worthy^  of  thee ! 

The  bird  that  springs  from  his  tufted  nest, 
Will  return  from  his  wanderings  in  peace  to  i^eet ;    ' 
Butah )'  my  heart,  I  fcd'when^we'serer 
^  IhouwUt never Teturn^I  ahalfrldae  theefor^ter! 

HAad»wheBeVtf  I  thfnk  of  thepnmd  control 

'  Aiiotter  may  hold  o*er  a'ft^ee-bom  Soul, 

On*  the  power  of  deep  love,  sd  fearful so  fair, 

0*er  thy  fbrtunes,  I  ponder  in  fear  and  in  prayer. 

Thou  art  proud,  youtag  heart !  but  thou  art  not  oold^ 
And  Ill-watch  theeaa  miser  would  watch  his  gold ; 
All  my  wealth  b  hi  thee..-a]l  my  v^orid  thoa  art^ 
:ABddBsp  wlUtthe  spdl  hd  Ihat  e^  bids  ua  pmt ! 

Nor  geid sfadl  aHura thee,  nbr'flattery  slnUwin, 
'  Not  splendour  'without— but  true  ralile  within  ; 
The  trearane  thou  lov^st  Id  the  v^ealth  of  the  mind  ^ 
Thy  riehea,  the  smiles  of  the  good  and  the  kind. 

O !  show  me  the  breast,  like  the  deep  hidden  mine, 
Where  the  gems  of  pure  truth  and  dmplidty  sUne ; 
Where  honour,  high  worth,  and  nncenty  dwdl, 
Whkhtho'srerid  can  nsVrdlmi  iMkr lie  fbddons  cDspd ; 

'Thev»-J4here  woidd  I  ihrine  'ttee,  thou  faithful  heart. 
In  dudns,  add  a  capMre  all.  proud  aa  thou  art ; 
But  here  in  my  breast  shalt  thou  aye  dwdl  f^ 
Till  I  findtheaa  home  so  wwrthy^iif  thee ! 

GzaTavfic. 


UTERAav:ctllT-CHAT  AND  TARIBTICS. 

Tn  Lnmaaav  Souvaim  voa  188eii-iWe-srei|lad  toandeiiUiJ^ 
that  tbis  ear  finreaitle  Aaaod  b  likely,  to  til  retpeeti,  to  suiipoR 
the  high  chsfaslar  ft  hss  drssdy  atiafawd  iHite  It  re^qnwan  aebt 
November.  We  aie  ensMsd  to  sttte  fbs  niltfsetB  of  the  embsf* 
liriuBsnUb  many  ef  '^bleh  wlH  be  esquliitely  beaatlfttl  ti^let,  % 
ramy  Head,  by  Lerils,  R.A.  «,  Obsroo  sqiaeesfav  the  jnlce  of  the 
flow  laloTfCsDift'ii  eyes,  by  H.  Howard,  ft.  A.  7d,  The  Sale  oftfae 
Pet  Lamb,  by  W.  OoOtais,  R.  A.  4di,  Jseob**  Dresm-^  msgnifleeat 
pietute-by  W.  Alitoa.  A.ILA.  6Ch.  La  FiUe  Men  GstdAe.  by  A. 
Ghslon,  ILA.  6th,  AgMMipofl*iojsnWonieBlooktaigobthebani« 
lag  of  Troy,  by  O.  Jones,  R.A.  Tlh.  T!lePsaH«eof  Annsat  Aih- 
by  de  la  Zoodi,  by  John  Martfai.  8(h,  MnSiddoBS,  to  tfaedianetet 
of  Iiedy  Mmcbelh,  by  H.  HaifovpOi  Otb,  The  Disoovery,  by  SCephan- 
ott,  10th,  The  GMSkSlstsn,  by  PhaHppfaK^FNBch  artist  11th, 
Gartfasga,  by  W.  UatOB.  ISth.  The  Lady  sad  the  Wtap,  by  A.  B. 
Chaloo.  13«h,  ChUde  HaroM  sad  Isnthe,  by  R.WeetaU.  ILA.  Mth, 
Tbe  Bsaditii  Bride,  by  T.  Uwtee^The  Uienry  dspaitnwat  of  the 
Sottvcttlr  will  slio»  vra  oadcistaad,  be  highly  tetesitti^. 

Thb  KaaPSAKB  voa  1650.— The  Kei^eake  b  hi  a  ttste  sf  great 
Ibrwardasn.  Attoag  the  contrUMtois'  aaiacs  aie  the  fbOowhig  :-^ 
Sir  Wdtsr  Soott,  Locd  Byroa,  Lord  HoHsad,  Lord  Nonasaby,  Lord 
Morpeth,  Loid  Porehortw,  Lord  Ni«eii€,  Hon.  Oeorj^  Agar  BIHsb 
Hon.  Charlci  Phtppib  Hen.  Heary  LIddd.  R.  BemsU.  M.I^.,  Theo- 
dore  Hook,  &  T*  OskiMge,  Asehdcseoo  Spenesr,  J.  R.  Qotrer, 
WUUasB  Roieos^  W.  Jetdaa,  Lady  caroUne  Liinhv  Miia  Laodoe^ 
Thomss  Hayaet  Bayly,  Cbariss  Brlaaley  Sberidaa,  Ae  Authoti  of 
"  AaailBriitt,'*  ««  Offaaby,"  ••  (yHars  TUes,*  "  rnmke&itda;* 
"  HuagKtaa  TalsB,*  sad  ••  HsUI  Bahs."  Bir  Wdler  SeOlt't  eontil. 
butian  is  a  dnaaaite  rssBsaer  or  tr^edy,  la  ff»e  aets,  written  In 
liaitatiOB  of  the  Genaan,  sad  faaadsd  en  the  Free  Knights  1  and 
Lord  Bywnii  srs  tsa  Istleisar  aa  tatsteiai«  nslorr,  wtltteo  between 

the  period  of  his  ssttlmsMat  Hsi  MlMlt  and  Mi  dsalh  at  MiMb 
longhi  hi  April  IML 
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TsjiFoMnwiu.NoT  vob  18a0i-LordByraar»aiftkMNmlrtliBiiivC 
•Ipotlrjirinibm,  w«  undentuid,  oMoftlMutidMiBtlictetbcQm- 
inliif  iroliUM  or  the  Fovget-me-Not.  It  ii  eopMl  ftom  the  Nto- 
invli  of  III*  aoUe  poet,  and  oestUted  by  the  kdy  to  whom  It  WM  aA- 
dRMed-tho  "Mary*  who  WW  tho  ol^eet  of  hit  anllMt  attMhiant, 
■adwhomhahaaealabramdtoaanwIofhiapoMnfc  Itwaavrtttan 
oa  hia  laavl^  Anwlay,  thaiailiaacaofhor  htaXtf, 

The  Sodaty  flnr  dM  DIAHioaor  UiaAd  KwHrtodft  m  aboot  to 
pabllA a  Mriaa of  Mapa,  of  aa tetonaodlato  riia  brtmaatha' 
Md  expanalTa  map!  fltoBly  ftv  IHinriai,  and  that  amallar  aort 
ly  adopted  In  Sahooli.  They  aie  to  be  of  uneBampled  dM 
yet flnWiedtai the bert manner.  TiioorthaniiaietobedellveiHito 
a  wrapper  ftir  one  ■hilling)  or  with  the  outltaiea  colourad,  ftir  one 
thilllBgand  lispence.  The  lerfea  will  eoDalat  of  about  fifty  pUta^ 
and  a  mimbcr  wlU  appear  at  Infeenralc  of  at  moat  twomontta. 

SoorriaH  AnrittUTTina.— Dr  Lappanbcrg,  of  HaosbQif,  In  aomo 
raeeot  laaanetea  amoB0«  the  anelant  neocdi  of  that  elty»  baa  dlMo- 
vwad  a  latter  ofthe  date  of  l»7.addieaiad  by  lUbeft  WaUaea  and 
Andrew  Munay  to  Hanbog  and  Lnbeilu  Some  bgUh  neoida 
wonateamoofMhiadiMovwiea.  Tbayavaan  tobeeoAodled  to 
hia  erudite  work  on  the  origin  of  the  HanMatie  Leagna 

GovKirnirTAL  RiYinwfc— Somaof  thaae  worbaareaewbetotena. 
Had  they  eontained  any  tUi«  of  inlaraal,  we  iboald  hare  taken  oaie 
toeoomvnleato  ittoourreadeia.  One  of  their  praodce*  might  be 
adTantageooaly  adopted  fai  this  eonntry.  When  any  good  artlde  ap> 
peart  In  the  Sngliah  periodSeala.  It  la  immediately  tnuMlaled,  and  ap. 

peart  to  a  German  or  neneh  mlaeaikay.  with  a  note,  aaknowladging 
the  aovnee  ftom  which  it  la  taken. 

The  Aaaarloana  are  aaidtopoaaem  npwardaof  160O newipepen. 
Pcnntylvania  alone  hat  lAO. 

rnnircB  NnwapAnn^— Of  die  ptopileton  of  aavtntean  p<illtieal 
Jonmalib  poblidied  in  Paria.  at  leait  one^thlrd  are  nobiamcn«  or  per- 
aena  of  greatdiadnctton  in  the  tcientifie  or  litamty  world.  Thepio- 
ptleton  of  one  paper*  who  are  three  hi  number,  are  aaM  to  bee  Dttke. 
a  Count,  and  a  Baron.  To  be  a  known  writer  in  a  reapertable  pe- 
rlodieal,  la  aaid  to  be  the  beftpaiaport  to  good  loeiety  in  Paris. 

Mn  BvcKivoMAM— >Aftar  a  Tory  auoeeiaful  tour  through  aoodandt 
Mr  Buckingham  it  to  ratum  to  Edinburgh*  for  the  purpoae  of  glvlag 
one  morelaetnreon  thequeation— "  What  la  to  be  done  with  India  ?" 
Itlitobe  dcUireced  on  die  eranhigof  die  7di  September.  In  the  Wa- 
miuu  nuieia  .  i* 

Miirf  ATuna  SriAii-XKOiirni^A  hi^yawuie  engine,  forming  a 
eomfdete  wmklng  model,  haabeen  eooitruclad  by  an  Iron  and  braaa- 
fbundar.  at  Bradford,  the  cylinder  of  which  la  oidy  1*)  6th  part  of  an 
Ineh  In  diameter,  and  the  whole  weight  of  die  engine  la  only  one 
ounce  I  Thia  very  dimlnndve,  but  very  ingcnloni.  pleoe  of  mechan- 
iam.  dumHh  the  amaHaat  alaaim-englne  erer  made,  ia  perfect  in  all  ita 
parte,  and  woifca  wifh  aa  mueh  pieeiaioB  «  any  cogtaie  of  ten-horN 


L 


Thb  DnanA  nr  FmAiroBi-Wk  report  waa  in  dieulation  In  Paiia. 
la  the  H*g»— >hig  of  die  pwaint  month,  that  a  oompany  had  been 
formed  with  a  Tiew  of  uniting  Into  one  ertablifhmant  die  four 
tfwatieaiet  apart  for  the  perfovmenee  of  Vandevillea.  Thepreprie- 
tonof  die «« SaOe  du  VaadevlUer  hare  puUiahed  a  denial,  in  which 
they  maintain,  that  any  aueh  enterpciaa  would  be  an  infringement 
on  their  veited  ri^ta.  It  la.  however,  atiU  prabafaie  that  aome  auch 
pfamia  contemplated  by  loven  of  the  drama,  in  the  hopea  of  render- 
ing the  dramatic  talent  of  die  capital  mote  efficient  by  cqacHitrafing 
It  under  one  management*— A  new  opera.  «  OulOanme  TeU."  haa 
been  produead  at  die  *«  Academie  Royala  de  Madqneb**  The  muaie 
la  by  aoarini;  The  iwblie  la  alraady  awain  of  the  cnthnafaMtic  ra- 
eepdon  thia  edabnted  compoacr  met  with  at  Paris,  but  itmay  pcr- 
h^n  be  « little  prepered  as  we  wme  to  hear  him  eaUad  by  the  Fmnch 
oritica— "  La  rival,  le  vataM|neur  de  Moaart  at  Cimaralli.*  But  the 
pecret  raaaon  for  aaerifldng  the  memory  of  the  mighty  dead  before 
their  new  Idol,  peepe  out  uneonsdouily  in  the  nmtvt  paranthesia* 
<«  ua  eompoiHaur  «pi*on  pent  desormals  appeHar  ftufaia.*  The 
aame  taamed  cridc.  hi  apeaking  of  Mile.  Zaigliaol.  givw  ua  the  fol> 
lowii^  account  of  the  prlndplea  aocmdhig  to  whidi  he  ertdclaw 
dancing t—"  Nona  ne mvona^d diedanaa mlcux  que  Ice  autieet  die 
dance  qutvement ;  et  en  toutaa  chocw,  U  noua  foot  <'u  neuveeu.  anr> 
tout  dana  ka  aria  Aitilaa'et  afefmdairee*''-*>The  *'  Theatra  dec  Vario- 
Ifor  haa  broaght  a  dog-fi^  en  the  elage^' in  a  kind  of  Tom  and 
Jecry  pieca.-«A  tragedy,  founded  on  the  Mary  of  the  fdae  Caar  De- 
metriaa.  haa  been  laocaaifuL    The  author  laa  M.  Leon  Hatery. 

TktaiHeat  Gost^pb— A  three  act  drama,  by  Mr  Peake,  oalad  "  The 
Spring  Lock."  haa  bean  eaceesifal  at  the  Bnglieh  Opera  Houee.— 
Uetoa  la  deUghdng  the  Londonan  at  the  Haymarket— Miia  Paton 
h«  bean  playii«  to  brilliant  honam  at  Norwich.— Keen  haa  been  per. 
fondag  hta  fovourite  eharaatam  at  Maacheeter.  widi  but  titde  appa- 
rant  dhaimirbm  of  hiaaaual  vjgoar.  CUatoa  h«oahradhim£7Q0 
fora  moadili  performaaeaa  at  die  Soaray.  flontag  and  her  datar 
«pve  aoaae  coaocrU  al  Manaheslar  but  week  X  on  Saturday,  die  alght 
of  haK  baocft^  dim  wu  a  fccy  dihi  MdkBei.«>Miai  Sadttioii  k 
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witha 

raagemeati  are  aaid  to  have  beaa  made  for  the; 

llan  operaa  at  the  AigyB-noma  dnii^g  the  eaaolag 

peooching  Mu4cd  Feadvala  at  Blrmiogfaam  and  < 

edtobeuabaaallyalliaedva.    Hie  German  oompany  la  ( 

tham.  and  MaHbraa.  Soatag.  and  Paton.  an  to  i 

haa  )aet  pnrdaaad  a  vBIa  on  the  Lake  of  Oomoi  haa 

ing  IWaeraMat  baraadvt  tofwa  of  Ooaw,  for  the  beaafit 

peorofthaplaeab  Sim  ta  ewaadlagly  popular  ia  Itdy^^We 

that  Mr  Baas,  the  maaagwr  of  the  Cdeflonian  Theatie. 

cad  hiabaaefit  for  die  Id  of  Septomber.  and  we  i 

teade  to  doeethe  hooaa  shordy  afterwnda.    Thia  Is 

thor  of  "The  Gowrle  Coaepiraey"  aad  •«  Margaret  of  Anjou"  ia  to 

have  a  night  towards  Che  end  of  nest  week,  whenbodii 

win  be  perfomed.  and  an  addnm  wUi  be 

aoafi  will  be  aung»  written  by  hlmeelf.  for  the 

vlty  and  talents  endde  hfan  to  the  pubttc 

haa  baaa  performing  In  the  Stirifaig  Hieatra.  of  whkh  he 

taken  a  laaaab  with  a  oondderable  number  of  the  Bdinbuigh 

paay.  haa  bean  well  aupported.  and  Is  not  likdy.  we  bdieva^  an  r». 

grat  die  spacuiadon^— Mr  Roberta,  the  Doeutioiiiat.  has  been  giving 

Raadiiwi  hi  Berwick.    We  understand  that  It  is  his  iatsntkm  to  grve 

aserice  of  Lectuieaand  Beadhige  in  the  Hopetoun  Rooma during 

die  enanlng  winter,  on  a  mora  eatandcd  scsle  than  he  haa  yet  at. 

tempted  in  Bdfaibuigh^—"  Several  eanees."  «ya  a  Fraadi  parlodieal. 

"  fiw^y«ii»  to  randcr  the  management  of  ilMatue  uMca  ^^ffi*nH  at 

die  pteeent  period  than  formerly.    Hiese  ar»— 1.  The  ccanity  cf 

gOttd  authars,  arWng  fkom  the  drenmatanoe  that  minds  of  a  hi|h 

order  have  turned  thdr  attantlan  to  moral  aad  poUdeal  eelenocb    t. 

Theeqndecardtyofgoodactonu    S.  ThefoetidiouBncmof  thcpul^ 

Ikv  whldi  Is  mora  dlAcult  to  please  the  more  dvilised  It  baoomcB. 

4.  The  Influenee  of  ib».C9ngregmUomt  upon  aodety  t  whIdi  Is  so 

widdy  extended,  that  moat  of  the  publie  Amcdonaries  aeareelj  dasc 

diow  rtianiiii^m  at  the  theatre,  and  many  fomalca  are  taraedtaway 

ftom  It  by  the  rdlgtoua  tenor  czaltad  hi  I 
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NoTW  iTHarjLifniiro  the  addtdonal  apaoe  of  wMdi  w« 
week  avdled  oursdves,  to  die  eadndoa  of  our 
number  of  interesdng  ardelas  sdU  stand  over*   AmoaK 
communioationa.  both  In  prose  and  verse,  ftrmn  the  Btiriek 
ftom  Profossor  Gillespie,  ftom  the  Author  of  the  *' 
buigh."  and  others,  all  of  whidi  shall  appear  as 

«« The'Bditor  hi  his  Slippers.  No.  IV."  in  an  cariy 
shall  endeavour  to  comply  with  die  wish  of"  J.  H.**  of 
week«— The  letter  on  the  Hebrew  Language  la  hi  typceu 

Inthevolnmeof  manuaeript  Poetry  cent  us  ftom 
era  eevard  pieoe  of  very  eoasUcraMe  merit.-^^  The 
Btastad  Tree.'*  and  "  The  Student,"  by  "S.  S."  of 
have  a  plaoa.^We  do  not  know  what  |fleaanra  '*  B.  D.** 
sending,  aa  an  original.  aPoembyPddn.  whidi 
moatha  ag»-*Tliara  ta  a  good  ded  of  merit  In  the 
of  Lddit  but  they  haidiyeaBie  a| 
notaultua. 

We  must  raqaaat  that  they  who  fovoar  ua  witkshort 
dwayskeapo9pie%  «  we  can*  In  no  eaae  of  this  kind, 
ratuin  the  mannacripL 

KanATA  iw  oua  labt.— In  the  acdde  entftled  *•  The  impi»<«iMf 
of  the  German  Language,**  A«.  for  Burehen  read  Bmrtchett^ 
The  qinolBtlon  ftom  Sddller.  fo  the  came  arddi^oui^  to  be 

Ninunar  lad  ale 
Dm  Joch  sidi  auf  dem  icfa  mieh  unterwai£ 
Kflnnt  ich  dock  audi  AnqvQdie  madien  Kdnaca. 

Ia  the  ardde  cadtled  "  Some  aeooont  of  mr  own  Ufo^"  pw  168» 
1.  L  de,  for  Laualrtflf  read  Lq/lv<<te. 
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Bdhdiuigli  I  PuUkheAfor  the  Prnprletors.  eifarySktuiAiy  Monies 
by  CONSTABLE  ^Ca  WATCBL€>e  PLACSt 


SoM  also  by  RoasaTBoir  ^  ATxuraow, 
^  Co.  Dublin  I  Hvsar.  CaAwca,  *Ca. 
Newsmen,  Poatmartan.  aadClarkaof  the 
Valted  Kiagdom. 
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InvisAftns,  Gt7iDK  avd  Road  Books. — Reichar^s  De- 
tcriptive  Road  Book  of  FroMX.     London.      Samuel 

Lei^h.     1829 The  EngKahman's   Guide  to   Calais 

and  Paris.  By  Jamea  Albany,  Esq.    London.  Hont, 

Chance,  and   Co.      1829 EMa   Traveller's   Guide 

Uirmigk  Suntzerland. —  VasCs  Picture  of  Rome. —  VasVa 
Picture  of  Naples. — Leigh's  Road  book  of  England 
and  Wales. — Paterson*s  Roads  in  England  and  Wales, 
--Leigh's  Road  Book  of  Scotland.-^The  Traveller's 

,  Guide  tkroMgk  Scotland.   Ninth  Edition.    Edinburgh. 

.  John  Thomaan.      1830 The  Scottish   Tourist  and 

Itinerary.  Edinburgh.  Stirling  and  Keimey. — Plee^ 
iure  Tours  m  Scodand.  Edinburgh.  John  Thom- 
MRL  —  Stark's  Picture  of  Edinburgh.  Edinburgh. 
John  Anderson.     1829. 

Wi  are  aUe  to  state,  upon  the  moat  indubitable  autho- 
rity, that  the  only  literary  works  which  sell  at  this  se»- 
aiB  of  the  year  wire  the  EniKBuacH  LirzaAaT  Joukkal, 
and  the  iMwks  for  tourists,  whose  titles  we  have  copied 
tbove.  It  Is  right  that  it  should  be  so ;  for,  in  the  merry 
moDtht  of  June,  and  the  three  which  fiAlow,  external  na- 
ton  M  an  unbooght  book,  opened  at.  its  brightest  and 
most  UlumiBated  page,  which  they  who  run  may  read, 
ud  which  none  can  read  without  iiAbibing  deep  draughts 
of  health  and  happiness.  The  sumpier  of  the  Tiaible 
vorld  communicates,  by  some  invisible  process,  its  sun- 
"bine  to  the  soul  of  man ;  and,  passing  as  it  were  into  a 
•ew  itate  of  tx^***"*'*j  who  does  not  earnestly  long  for  a 
*"  heaker  full  of  the  warm  south," — 

**  Tasting  of  flora  and  the  country  greoa, 

Daaee,  and  FlroTenqil  song,  and  sunburnt  mirth  ?** 

In  more  homely  phrase,  the  town  becomes  too  hot  to 

I^d  118,  and  away  we  dash  into  the  breezy  fields  In  old 

hmily  chariots,  in  stage-coaches,  on  the  tops  of  mails,  in 

S%^  in  curricles,  in  stanhopes,  in  dennets,  in  waggons, 

*nil  in  carts.     All  congregations  of  houses  are  left  silent 

•nd  deserted, — nuts  without  their  kernels, — cages  with- 

«it  their  birds, — shells  without  their  fish.     From  the 

time  the  sun  enters  Cancer,  until  he  leaves  Scorpio,  it  is 

bi  nin  to  look  far  human  beings  in  dties.  Tou  may  find 

^^oa  on  the  tops  of  hills, — you  may  find  them  in  the 

^"ptbs  of  woods, — yon  may  find  them  up  to  the  middle 

in  riumiiq;  streams, — ^yon  may  find  them  burled  among 

^tr, — ytn  may  catch  them  floating  upon  lakes,  ~-yoa 

>>ty  itart  them  amidst  the  Righl  solitudes,  or  see  them 

P**>ing  in  shoals  through  the  IVoaachs ;  but  hope  not  to 

OMOBiiter  them  in  their  accustomed  walk  ''on  the  Rialto." 

^^■t  lam  principle  in  human  nature  which  loatlies  the 

^^II'Ab  heat,  the  fever  and  the  fret,  of  a  metropolis, 

^ihl^ii'inerry  biris  are  ihroad  in  the  blue  or  dappled 

%»'  ^jMtot  the  ttmilitain  bee  is  wending  his  devious 

^*y  ^Ml  an  unceaalng  hum  of  joy  over  the  heath  and 

""■Aai^^wfailst  "  tin  mower  whets  his  scythe,  and  the 

»Uk-naid  dngeth  Uythe,**  and  visions  for  ever  haunt  our 
niep  of 

-  **  aome  mdodious  plot 

Of  |iNhii»<gr«D|  and  dMdowa  dombcrlift.*' 


Seeing,  therefore,  that  it  is  beyond  all  matter  of  dispute 
that  one  must  be  oflf  to  the  country,  and  business  left  to 
shift  for  itself,  and  the  afiairs  of  the  world  to  proceed  a^ 
best  they  may,  (for  who  cares  about  the  civil  or  political 
state  of  Europe  in  summer  ?)  the  only  remaining  ques- 
tion  is — ^where  is  one  to  go  ?  If  you  are  a  married  man, 
with  a  large  small  fiimily,  and  limited  income,  'c*en  est 
fait — ^there  need  be  no  hesitation.  Tou  must  take  a  cot- 
tage of  three  rooms  and  a  kitchen  in  some  sea-bathing 
village,  into  which,  upon  some  high-pressure  principle,  you 
must  squeeze  your  whole  community,  together  with  seve- 
ral cart-loads  of  furniture  ;  and  for  six  weeks  or  so  you 
must  duly  plunge  the  small  fry  into  tiuit  part  of  the  ocean 
which  braalcs  into  muddy  foam  upon  the  shore,  and  con- 
tains a  proper  mixture  of  sand  and  sea-weed, — ^whilst  you 
yourself  may  find  some  favourite  pool  among  the  rocks, 
covered  with  limpets,  tangle,  and  young  crabs,  and  dab- 
ble in  it  for  half  an  hour  every  morning  and  evening,  to 
the  great  refreshment  of  your  corporeal  frame.'  But  if 
the  fates  have  allowed  you  twelve,  instead  of  three  hun- 
dred a-year,  and  if  they  have  either  kept  yon  ont  of 
the  treacherous  Corrievreckan  of  matrimony  altogether, 
or  blessed  you  with  a  fair  and  gentle  being,  who  has  hap- 
pily not  yet  begun  to  show  any  symptoms  of  having  over- 
pn^fic  tendencies, — then  you  are  a  freer  and -a  much 
more  to  be  envied  man ;  and  a  &r  wider  range  is  within 
your  choice. 

Perhaps  you  may  wish  to  visit  France  ?  Then  talce 
Reichard*s  Descriptive  Road  Book,  and  Albany*s  Guide 
to  Calais,  in  your  pocket,  and  you  cannot  go  wrong.' 
Sunny  France !  we  know  thee  thoroughly ;  and  now 
that  Bonaparte  is  dead,  and  his  fiat-bottomed  boats  are 
no  longer  in  the  harbour  of  Boulogne,  and  that  England 
is  thy  sister — ^not  thy  foe — ^we  care  not  though  we  tell 
thee  that  we  love  thee  passing  well.  It  was  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year  1816  tliat  we  first  sailed  from  Ramagate 
to  Ostend,  to  visit  thee.  We  took  a  short  'peep  into  the 
Netherlands  and  Holland,  and  then  came  baisk  to  thee  by 
the  way  of  Rouen.  On  a  delightful  morning  in  May 
we  crossed  the  floating  bridge  at  that  city,  and  gained  the 
heights  on  the  left  banks  of  the  Seine.  We  shall  be  dead 
to  every  feeling  of  the  beautiful  in  nature,  when  we  fdr- 
get  the  view  which  then  burst  upon  us,  a  catalogue  of 
whose  leading  features  would  convey  no  idea  of  the  pic- 
ture as  a  whole,  nor  enable  the  reader  to  understand  how 
finely  the  majestic  river,  flowing  through  an  expansive 
vaDey,  whose  woods  and  fields  smiled  in  the  luxuriance 
of  early  summer,  contrasted  with  the  sombre  and  half- 
melancholy  city, — its  venerable  cathedral,  its  long  narrow 
streets,  and  its  high  antique  houses.  Then  on  to  Paris. 
And  firom  Paris,  in  our  voiture,  to  Orleans,  Nevers,  and 
Moulins,  till  we  joined  the  "  arrowy  Rhone*'  at  Lyons, 
where  it  is  no  more  "  arrowy**  than  the  Tweed  is  at 
Peebles,  or  the  Clyde  at  Glai^ow.  Down  the  Rhone  we 
went  to  Avignon,  then  away  south  by  Montpelier  to 
Toolouse,  and  then  into  the  Hantes  Pymiees,  where  we 
saw,  from  the  summit  of  the  Pic  du  Midi,  the  far-off 
ocean,  the  shining  and  winding  Garonne,  and  that  noble 
amphitheatrical  chain  of  mountains  which  stretch  away 
towards  the  frontiers  of  Spain.     Owr  road  homewardi 
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lay  thiwigh  Bourdeaoz,  Poitiers^  Toun,  Alen^on,  Caen, 
and  HaTre-de-Graoe.  TUi  was  our  flnt  Contlaental 
aii]B]n«,.and  wa  tbaU  nerer  tpeod  rach  a  aiunmqr  a^^Ui 
in  thjs  n^fli^U^B^ry  |ir^i)d«  It  ]raa  if  o|^  gjeau}  af 
aiinahine,  for  it  was  at  a  period  when  our  heart  was  Msi- 
ly  touched,  and  our  fedinfi  quiekly  awakened.  No  won- 
der we  loTe  the  ancestral  woods  and  chateaux  of  the  Saone 
and  Loire,  of  Vauduse  and  I>ordogne !  No  wonder  that 
the  lovely  scenes  of  Guienne,  and  Ai^oo,  and  pastoral 
Normandy,  slill  000^  baie|c  to  ns  thrpvgh  the  vista  of 
years !  We  could  at  this  moment  take  the  longest  quill 
In  our  writing-desk,  make  It  into  a  pen,  and  write  straight 
oil  with  it  till  it  became  a  stomp,  poixring  forth  from  it 
all  ih0  time  the  most  glowing  dcseriptians  of  fiye  hnndrad 
indlTldual  aoenes,  all  bright  in  our  memory.  But  wa 
moat  chack-evr  enthipsiasm,  and  dianga  the  t*»f"%ftT 

Fflriiaps  you  may  wish  to  visit  Switzerland  ?  Yo^r 
•fonl  may  ^oog  with  a  deep  longing  for  the  Alp*,  tha 
Rtmpyntij  and  the  GUicieni,---4br  one  intense  gaze  oi^  the 
Bhine,  Geneva^  fnd  Iioceme^ — one  glorious  ramble 
tltrough  Clarens  and  Lausanne.  Then  take  with  yon 
Wall's  new  edition  of  Ehel's  Guide  through  SwitzerUmd, 
«nd  yoamay  safely  plunge  away  i^to  the  alyysies  of  the 
Julian,  Noricv  Camic,  Rhetian,  and  Helvetic  Alps,  If 
you  are  lost  in  tlie  Canton  of  Zug,  or  frozen  to  death,  on 
ithe  SSd  q£  July,  on  St  Gothard,  or  get  yourself  jammed 
In,  as  we  once  did  for  three  hours,  in  the  entrance  to  the 
Grotto  of  Balma,  or  slip  through  a  cleft  of  t^  Glaciers, 
^  tumUe  over  the  Devil's  Bridge, — ^it  must  be  your  own 
fiiult.  Besides,  your  death  will  faie  a  picturesque  one,  and 
ten  to  one  whether  you  will  ever  be  missed*  Tha  nun^ 
bsr  of  tMMiiata  who  are  swallowed  up  by  avalanches,  or 
tilw  lUl  over  icy  precipices  every  year  in  Switzeriandr  !• 
VngMise ;  and,  on  the  whole,  it  is  an  easy  and  desirable 
viads  of  death.  Look  at  that  plo-nic  party,  fqr  ejcample, 
fc  fianfiwting  af  one  or  t^o  chatty  elderly  ladies,  with  their 
mU-IU,  goodaaftiffsd-looking  husliands — old  baronets, 
pstlMV%  4wd  ahareboldors  in  a  respectable  banking  cata- 
llUihuiMil  fn  London,  lat  and  comfortaUe, — their  daugh- 
>ferB,  and  their  daughters'  ^ends,  their  sons,  and  their 
foos*  ^i^ndsy — the  young  ladies  all  very  gay  in  white  sa- 
tin bonnets,  pelerine,  and  parasols, — and  the  young  gen- 
tlemen exceedingly  smart,  4ach  in  a  fiiwhloiiable  sum- 
fner  mslniim  f^wt^,  this  pie-nic  party,  having  selected  a 
delightftil  spot  to  spread  their  taUa-eloth  in  the  vaUey  of 
Griadelwald,  and  having  produced  their  cold  fowls  and 
$heir  JohannislMq;,  an  quite  enraptured  with  the  sur- 
xonnding  scene,  and  prodigiously  hungry,  and  all  very 
witty ;  and  Master  Augustus  FltzhnbUe  is  in  the  very 
act  oif  palling  a  merry-thought  with  Miss  Cdestina  Ame- 
lia Tims,  when  a  queer  sort  of  uoise  is  heard  above  on 
the  Shreckhom.  Every  body  looka  up  3  but.  Just  as  they 
look  vff  down  comes  an  avalanolie  or  a  bit  of  a  glader ! 
and  la  one  moment  the  chatty  dderly  ladies  are  no  more, 
fuid  the  worthy  baronets,  rather  incHnlng  to  be  rounds 
^eUied,  are  as  flat  as  pancakes,  and  not  a  whit  Uker  ba- 
ronets tiian  they  are  like  beer-barrds, — and  the  young 
ladies  in  the  white  satin  bonnets,  and  the  young  gentle- 
men, eadi  in  a  fiuhionable  summer  costume,  are  all  as 
completely,  dead,  and  as  thoroughly  ground  to  powder,  as 
if  they  had  lain  in  the  earth  a  hundred  years, — and 
Master  Augustus  FltzbuUile  and  Miss  Celestlna  Amelia 
Itms  are^  in  every  human  probability,  still  grasping  the 
chicken's  merrytliought  twenty  fathoms  down  under  the 
mountainous  mass  of  ice;  and  of  all  the  pfo-nlc  party 
nothing  now  Is  visible  but  a  single  blue  pbrte  containing 
a  small  slice  of  cold  tongue,  which,  by  some  unaccount- 
able mystery,  has  escaped  untouched.  Yet  there  is  the 
Shreckhom,  and  the  Wetterhom,  and  the  Mettaabcig^ 
still  lifting  calmly  their  sunny  peaks  Ur  into  the  blue 
9ky,  and  lodkinjg  perfectly  innoeent  and  uncooscious  of 
the  catastrophe  whidb  has  taken  place.  And  why  fhould 
they  not  ?  Is  it  not  as  well  that  our  pio-aic  party  has 
died  in  the  vaUey  of  the  Grindelwald,  as  of  a  set  of  painlul 
^.•,  ..  in.tiudrr^spactivoWp?  OiiUm 


whole,  vre  envy  the  fate  of  Master  Augustus  FitzbubUe. 
It  was  at  all  events  preferable  to  that  of  a  young  and  ambi- 
tions poet  who  had  already  distloguished  hiipsdf  ii^  vunj 

frau,  was  in  the  very  act  of  composing  sometbing  deligkt- 
talf  when  he  stepped  over  a  precipice,  and  had  just  time 
to  wonder  what  he  had  done  with  himself,  before  he  wis 
dashed  into  fragmenta,  like  the  wave  of  a  deacendiog  os- 
taraet.  Tlie  consequence  was,  that  he  never  wrote  soo- 
thefr  lin^  in  a  lady's  Album* 

Perlutpe  you  may  wish  to  vidt  Italy  ?  By  sU  mcsnt ! 
Oir  with  you  instantly!  Take  Vasl's  Pictures  of  the 
principal  cities  with  yon ;  but,  for  hcaven'ii  sake,  do  not 
go  to  Italy  simply  to  see  sights, — to  go  through  sU  the 
hackneyed  routine  of  wonder  and  admiration,  sod,  liks 
the  syliarite  who  was  smothered  In  roses,  to  kill  yoondf 
with  the  &tigue  of  pleasurable  emotions, — sfterwardi  to 
lie  dngged  an  inanimate  corpse  at  the  tail  of  a  psrraC- 
tongued  cicerone.  Enter  Italy  with  your  own  wdl- 
stored  mind,  your  own  free  thoughts,  your  guide>book, 
and  your  map.  The  most  glorious  land  in  sU  the  worid 
lies  before  you,  bending,  like  a  fruit-tree  in  autumn,  under 
a  load  of  golden  associations,  which  you  may  ihake  it 
will  into  your  own  lap,  and  of  wiiich  you  can  never  di- 
minish the  number,  for,  **  uno  avulso*  non  deflcit  alter." 
Neitlier  tie  yourself  down  to  any  slavish  system,  nor 
make  it  a  rule  to  be  delighted  because  others  are  deUgbt- 
ed.  The  great  mob  of  persons  who  visit  Italy  have 
about  as  much  soul  as  their  portmanteaus.  Hieir  impu- 
dence in  going  thither,  where  .they  have  no  more  right 
to  be  than  in  the  garden  of  the  Hesperidea,  is  rank  and 
glaring.  There  are  scenes  which  lose  some  of  their  hal- 
lowing iniluence,  when  we  know  that  stock-broken  and 
common-eouncUmen  have  caat  thrir  evil  eyes  vpoa  than. 
To  travel  worthily  through  Italy  is  no  slight  tsd^,  and 
implies  a  mind  of  no  mean  intclieotual  powers  and  at- 
tainments. All  animals  who  afliz  an  aspirate  to  vodi 
beginning  with  a  vowel,  shaoli  ha  whipped  out  of  it» 
and  hung  in  chains  on  the  fWmtlers,  ta  levroraa.  Afi 
animala  who  affect  to  admire  what  they  do  not  aDde^• 
stand,  who  know  nothing  of  tha  andent  Baoaaa  toofo^ 
who  take  no  interest  in  the  fine  arts,  to  whom  poetry  'n 
a  dead  letter,  and  music  an  annoyance,  who  think  aU 
rivers  very  much  alike,  and  the  Appian  way  gnstlf  io- 
Kerior  to  Fleet  Street,  should  be  treated  afker  a  thniltf 
fbshlon,  with  this  dilliBrence,  that  their  bodies  ahoold  be 
given  for  dissection,  to  prevent  the  anatomical  Icdnrcn 
from  complalaing  any  longer  of  a  dearth  <if  suljecta. 

Perhaps^  being  a  Seotehman,  yon  may  wiah  to  tliit 

England?     It  is  a  highly  proper  wish,  and  esBBOt  be 

too  speedily  gratified.     The  indefatif^ihle  Samod  lioigk 

will  supply  you  with  an  admirable  pocket  road-book;  or, 

what  do  you  think  of  the  eighteenth  edition  of  Fiatcrioo's 

Roads,  one  of  the  very  best  itineraries  in  any  buoguige? 

With  regard  to  your  route,  if  you  ask  our  private  •od 

confidential  opinion  as  a  friend,  we  seriously  advise  yon 

to  limit  yourself  this  season  to  Woatmoreland.    Then 

you  will  find  yourself  in  the  midst  of  anehantment  and 

variety  enough  to  last  you  for  months.     If  yoa  ittft 

tnm  Edinburgh,  one  day  takes  you  to  cither  Penrith  or 

Kendal,  and  fhmi  either  of  these  places,  the  Lskes^nd 

all  their  be^uiiful  scenery  are  at  your  command.  Soppoie 

you  set  out  fironi  Penrith ; — ^you  cross  the  country  (snd  s 

rich  and  fertile  country  it  is)  to  UUs  Water;  you  eaO  vp 

UUs  Water,  (about  nine  aiiles,)  and,  wlam  you  oome  in 
sigh  t  of  PtntUrdalOk  and  the  mountaiap  at  the  hcMl,  with  the 

king  glens  moning  up  bHween  tham,  in  ssverslinctancee 
wild  and  profound,  and  in  Pthera  soft  and  green,  and  tuJl 
of  trees  and  ootti«e9»  if  yoi^  fua  not  smitten  with  m 
delight,  not  unsfaeafied  wlt|»  atouch  of  aw«i  7W  f  ?*^ 
wdl  oomo  back  to  £diabaivh  with  aU  expedition,  dniH^ 
thirteen  bottles  9f  port  ^  |i  4ttiag,  and  be  found  deed  » 

your  bed  next  morning.  Hark!  there  is  thuodfl-iiM«jC 
the  mountains  ^-*hoir  splendidly  thf  echflC«P»»^o°g,^ 
pMl!    If  1$  not  JWM*  HlW  10 |M4  flfh  Ikl  m9^' ^ 
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DnamaUet,  npony  ibe  mlns  of  what  was  onoe  a  Rmnan 
nation,  and  tee  the  storm  aaillng  by  ?  From  Patterdale 
yon  proceed  by  Brotheniiater,  and,  paainf  threai^h  the 
fine  moantidnoaa  FStn  of  Kirkstone,  you  descend  on 
Winderniere»  the  glory  of  the  English  lakes !  Fix  your 
head-quarters  at  one  of  its  three  Tillages— Ambleside, 
Lowood,  or  Bowness — for  our  own  part,  we  should  pro> 
ta  Bowneas— «nd  thenoe  make  excursions  to  Rydal  and 
Grassmere,  when  Wondsworth  Urea^-^up  Troutbeek,^- 
swsy  south  to  Fumess  Abbey,  one  of  the  most  Intarest- 
ittf  old  abbeys  in  England,  and  rendered  toow  more  in- 
teresting tiaan  erer  by  Pkvfessor  WUaon's  fine  poem  oon- 
ccrning  it  In  Blaokwood*s  Magaalne  for  this  month, — 
awty  north  liy  Esthwaite  and  Hawkeshead  (the. Tillage 
with  the  wliita  ohnrch  tower)  to  Coniston  Water,  thence 
tluongh  Tewdalo  Into  IHberthwaite  and  Little  I«ng. 
dile,  wliere  we  beseecli  yoa  not  to  forget  to  look  at  Cd^ 
Trith  WaterfidI, — and  thensee  to  High  Skelwith,  where  you 
nuf  look  from  a'  hill  oTer  Elter  Water  into  Great,.Lang- 
dale,  snd  bless  your  stars  that  erer  you  were  l>om, — and 
•0  back  to  Windermere.  Then,  after  a  scjoum  of  many 
dsjt,  and  aOter  all  the  Islands,  and  headlands,  and  bays, 
of  that  delightfai  lake  are  fiunillar  to  you,  yoa  may  pro- 
oed  to  Keswick,  and  feast  your  not  yet  satiated  eyes  with 
Derwent  Water,  SkSddaw,  the  Borrowdale  rooks.  Low* 
lore,  and  so  on  to  Bassenthwalte  Water  and  Buttermere. 
Fran  soch  scenery  as  this  you  will  carry  away  with  you 
tbougfats  and  recollections  that  will  enrich  your  future 
life,  but  noTer  dream  of  describing  It.  It  has  cast  its 
ibadow  into  the  mirror  of  your  soul ;  but  hope  not  with 
tiw  Wcakh  of  words  to  produce  an  effect  ainiUar  to  that 
which  the  great  handiwork  of  nature  can  alone  acoom- 
pUiih. 

Perhaps  you  nuay  wish  to  Tlslt,  not  haTing  Tisited  be- 
fore, or,  liaTing  often  Tbited  before,  to  Tisit  again,  the 
iMMtieB  and  the  wonders  of  your  natlTc  Scothmd  ?  There 
cunet  be  a  more  Tirtuous  desire ;  and,  turn  thee  wliere 
tkoa  wilt,  Scothmd  b  ready  for  thee!  She  b  ready  for 
thee  from  her  TTreed  to  her  Spey ;— she  b  ready  for  thee 
vitli  an  her  lochs,  her  mountains,  and  her  glens ; — her 
citiet,  her  bbnds,  and  her  waterifhib ; — ^her  rocks,  her 
fritha,  and  her  forests ; — she  is  ready  for  thee  with  her 
^^■nn  ]Mui%  her  bright  eyes,  and  Jier  noble  deeds  ;^-ahe 
h  ready  for  thee  with  her  flood  of  ancient  song,  her 
■tttely  cBstles,  and  her  grey  time-honoured  tombs  !  Do 
pa  aak  us  for  a  |^de-book  ? — the  best  b  your  own  heart ; 
u4  the  next  beat  b  the  Scottish  Tourbt  and  Itinerary, 
IMUiahed  by  Messia  Stilling  k  Kenney  of  Edinburgh, 
with  its  highly  Judicious  letter-press,  excellent  maps,  and 
^  prettfly  executed  Tiews.  Kor  do  we  say  this  to  the 
«U;htest  disparagement  of  the  TraTeller*s  Guide  through 
Scotland,  nor  of  the  Pleasure  Tours  in  Scotland — both 
excellent  works,  which  hoTS  been  giTcn  to  the  public 
VMior  the  aoqpioas  of  Mr  John  Thomson  of  Edinburgh, — 
aw  of  oar  old  friend  Samuel  Leigh's  Pocket  Road  Book 
tf  Scotland,  for  the  aeeuney  and  utility  of  which  we  caa 
Touch. 

Bat  the  longest  summer  will  come  to  an  end  at  last, 
*»d,  BB  the  French  song  says — "  Nous  rcTcnons  toi:\JourB 
**B  nos  preofders  anu>un," — which  means,  that  ere  many 
*<cha  elapse^,  thousands  of  stragglers  wlU  return  onoe 
■veto  <<  AuM  Reekie.*'  Nor  will  they  return  unwill- 
^h  for  **  Anld  Reekie**  b  the  queen  of  cities ;  and 
^^  the  foee  of  the  skies  b  changed,  and  the  NoTember 
^nds  begin  to  btow,  and  the  woods  and  Adds  are  bare, 
2^  the  mountains  belted  with  mists ;  and  when  the  Par- 
^*BBe&t  House  meets  for  the  long  session,  and  Alma 
wer'ooUecta  together  her  students  like  a  hen  collecting 
■•Wttrleoa,  and  tlia  Thsatra  opens,  and  conoerts  cen^ 
*"*«•»  ttd  ersnlng  parties  look  brilliant,  then  do  we 
™*w  the  tains  of  our  romaBtle  town,  and  all  Its  Jewd- 
^  «Dd  gas-light  comforts.  Then  also  may  be  perused, 
with  delight,  the  fifth  edition  of  Ste k*s  Picture  of  Edin- 
"1^  which,  with  its  new  set  of  beautiful  and  spirited 
^'^^vn  tted  by  tiMie  Tery  deror  wM%  the  M«Hn 


Jehnatone,  and  its  excellent  letter-press,  Tcry  carefully 
and  skilfhlly  compiled,  b  altogether  one  of  the  most  ele- 
gant and  meritorious  works  of  the  kind  with  which  we 
are  acquainted. 


Tke  Natural  EUtorp  of  SeBwniM.  By  the  late  Rererend 
Gilbert  White,  A.M.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  CoUm,  Ox. 
ford.  With  AddUiong,  by  Sir  WUUam  Jardine,  Bart. 
Being  Constoble*s  Miscellany,  VoL  XLY.  Edinburgh. 
Constable  &  Co.     1829. 

**  The  attention  that,  of  bte  years,**  says  Sir  William 
Jardine,  the  Editor  of  the  present  Tolume,  '*  has  been  de- 
Toted  to  the  study  of  Natural  History,  and  its  Import- 
ance to  our  conuneroe,  manufoctures,  and  domestic  eoo^ 
nomy,  must  render  cTory  attempt  to  increase  or  simplify 
our  knowledge  of  It  at  onoe  praiseworthy  and  dealrabb ; 
and  it  b  hoped,  wlU  be  a  sufficient  aptdegy  for  the  reprint 
of  a  work  whbh  has  already  gone  through  ssTeral  edi- 
tions.'* We  heartily  agree  with  Sir  William  in  thinking, 
that  the  conductors  of  Constable's  Miscellany  haTo  done 
well  in  pressnting  the  public  with  a  cheap  and  carefully 
roTlsed  edition  of  thb  iugenlotts  and  useful  work,  which, 
as  most  of  our  readers  a*e  aware,  nonshta  of  a  series  ef 
letters  addressed  to  sereral  distinguished  naturalists,  writ- 
ten in  a  dear  and  elegant  style,  and  containing  Taried  in- 
formation upon  most  suljects  connected  with  tlie  Natural 
History  of  hb  age ;  for  the  researches  made  by  Mr  White 
in  SellNime  and  tlie  surrounding  district  embrace  a  wide 
range  of  soienoe.     He  resided  In  hb  natlTe  Tillage,  follows 

ing  out  hb  foTOurite  porauits,  from  the  year  1752 ^by 

which  time  he  had  beoi  admitted  one  of  the  senbr  Proo^ 
tors  of  the  UnlTerslty  of  Oxford — ^to  the  year  1793,  when 
he  dosed  his  peaceful  and  industrious  life.  Sliux  thajt 
time,  modem  discoTeries  haTo  cortalderahly  adTanced  thp 
state  of  knowledge  in  the  sdentiilc  world,  and  Mr  White*9 
work  consequently  required  a  commentator.  Few  peru 
sons  could  haTe  been  found  more  fit  to  undertake  thb  task 
than  Sir  William  Jardine,  whose  acquirements,  as  a  nar 
turalist,  are  well  known  and  uniTorsally  appreciated.  Ho 
certainly  has  crery  right  to  be  induded  among  the  '*  ob^ 
aervatoreB  paueit"*  spoken  of  by  ScopoU  in  the  motto  af- 
fixed to  the  Introduction,  "  qui  adeiUitg  myatenU  initiais 
riU  eoBigwU,  eoBtela  oxammaM,  diaerimina  quaruid,  n^ 
turtB  arcana  rimantur.**  Nor  has  Sir 'William  inade  a 
sinecure  of  his  present  office  of  Editor.  The  Tolnme  Is 
thickly  strewed  with  notes  and  memorandi^  which  oorrec^ 
the  mistakes  and  supply  the  deficiencies  of  White.  As  e 
spedmen,  we  shall  present  our  readers  with  the  folhmda^ 
excellent  remarks  on  the  Intersstlng  snlgeet  of  tlie  oslgr^ 
tion  of  birds,  which,  in  our  opinion,  condenses  Into  smal 
space  a  fltf  more  satisfoctory  account  of  thb  curious  sub- 
ject than  could  be  collected  from  all  the  scattered  notices 
giTcn  by  the  naturalist  of  Sdbome : 

Tbx  MroaATioir  or  Bwds.— "  The  snlject  of  migimtion 
appeaia  to  iiave  been  a  Tery  iUTonrite  one  with  our  autboTt 
occupying  the  greater  part  of  manT  of  hb  subsequent  lettera^ 
and  eridently  often  the  sulgect  of  hb  priTate  thoughts.  Ha 
sometimes  seems  puzzled  with  regard  to  the  possibility  of 
many  of  tlie  migrating  spades  being  abb  to  undergo  the  fo*- 
tigue  of  Umf  or  continued  journeys;  and  often  wishes  al- 
most to  bdieTc,  though  contrary  to  hb  better  jttdginent| 
that  some  of  them  enter  intoa  regular  torpidity.  We  find 
torpidity^  occurring  among  animal  fishes^  the  ampliibia^ 
ana  reptiles,  and  among  insects ;  but  we  baTs  nerer  foun4 
any  autlienticated  instance  of  tlib  proTislon  taking  pbof 
among  birds.  Tlieir  frames  are  adapted  to  a  more  exteiw 
dTC  looomotiTe  power ;  and  the  change  to.climates  more  con* 
genial  to  their  constitutions^  preTentmg  the  necessity  c^  any 
actual  chaMs  in  the  STstem,  b  supplied  to  those  animab 
deprlTcd  otthe  power  tor  extensiTc  niigration,  by  a  tempo- 
rary suspendon  of  most  of  tlie  focultics  which.  In  otiier  cir- 
cumstances, would  be  entirdy  destroyed.  Bird%  it  b  truc^ 
are  occadonally  found  in  hoiei^  partieubriy  our  summer 
birds  of  passage  in  what  haa  been  called  a  torpid  state,  and 
haTe  roTiTed  upon  bdng  placed  in  a  warmer  temperature  ; 
but  this,  I  consider,  has  dways  been  a  suspended  aoinuu 
tbn)  where  dl  the  fiinctiooa  were  entirdy  bound  up  as  In 
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death,  and  which,  hv  the  oontionaooe  of  a  thort  period, 
would  hare  caused  death  itaelf— not  torpidity,  where  ▼»- 
rioiu  functionaand  secretions,  capable  for  a  time  of  sustain- 
ing the  frame,  are  still  eoin^r  on. 

**  The  possibility  oJr  performing  long  journeys,  as  we 
must  lieHeve  some  species  are  obliged  to  do  before  arriving 
at  their  destination,  at  first  appears  nearly  incredible ;  but 
ifrhen  brought  to  a  matter  of  plain  calculation,  the  difficulty 
is  much  diminished.  The  flight|of  birds  may  be  estimated 
at  from  50  to  150  miles  an  hour ;  and  if  we  talce  a  medium 
of  this,  as  a  rate  for  the  migrating  species,  we  shall  hare 
little  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  poestbility  of  their  flight. 
This,  however,  can  only  be  applied  to  such  species  as,  in 
their  migrations,  have  to  cross  some  vast  extent  of  ocean 
without  a  msting-place.  Many  that  visit  this  country,  par- 
ticulariy  those  from  Africa,  merely  skirt  the  coast,  crossing 
at  the  narrowest  parts,  and  again  progressively  advandng, 
until  they  reach  their  final  quarters,  and  during  this  time 
bavin^r  their  supply  of  suitame  food  daily  augmented. 

**  The  causes  influencing  the  migration  of  birds,  appear 
more  difficult  to  solve  than  the  possibility  of  the  execution 
of  it.  They  seem  to  be  influenced  by  an  innate  law,  which 
"we  do  not,  and  cannot,  comprehend,  though  in  some  mea- 
sure dependent  on  the  want  of  food  or  climate  congenial  to 
the  systems  of  each,  and  which  acts  almost  without  the  will 
of  the  individual.  Neither  this,  however,  nor  the  duties  in- 
'  cumbent  on  incubation,  ran  be  the  .only  exciting  causes,  as 
we  may  judge  by  the  partial  migrations  of  some  to  different 
parts  of  the  same  country,  whav  food  and  the  conveniences 
for  breeding  are  alike ;  by  the  partial  migration  only,  of  a 
species  from  one  country  to  another,  diflering  decidedly  in 
temperature,  and  where  the  visiting  species  wrives  equally 
"with  the  resident  one  ;  and  by  the  males  of  some  species 
migrating  while  the  females  remain  *'— Pp.  77-9. 

We  shall  not,  however,  dose  this  notice  without  doing 
justice  to  Mr  White  as  well  as  to  Sir  William  Jardine. 
The  easy  and  popular  style  in  which  the  former  writes 
must  make  this  book  no  less  acceptable  to  the  general 
reader,  and  especially  to  those  more  enlightened  country 
gentlemen  and  landed  proprietors  who  take  a  delight  in 
'watching  the  habito  of  animals  and  in  studying  the  pecu- 
liarities of  plants,  than  to  the  man  of  scientific  pursuits 
and  attainments.  Among  other  interesting  observations 
on  the  cuckoo,  Mr  White  furnishes  us  with  the  follow- 
ing : 

The  Cdckoo— "  Tour  observation  that  <  the  cuckoo  does 
not  deposit  its  ^  indiscriminately  in  the  nest  of  the  first 
bird  that  comes  in  its  way,  but  probably  looks  out  a  nurse 
in  some  dingree  congenerous,  with  whom  to  intrust  Its 
youoff,*  is  pofectly  new  to  me,  and  struck  me  so  forcibly, 
that  1  naturally  fell  into  a  train  of  thought  that  led  me  to 
consider  whether  the  fact  was  so,  and  what  reason  there 
was  for  it.     When  I  came  to  recollect  and  enquire,  I  could 
not  find  that  any  cuckoo  had  ever  been  seen  m  these  parts 
«xcept  in  the  nest  of  the  wagtail,  the  hedge-sparrow,  the 
tit-larlc,  the  white  throat,  and  the  red  breast,  all  soft-billed 
insectivorous  birds.     The  excellent  Mr  Willughby  men- 
tions the  nest  of  the  palumhu  Tring-dove),  and  of  the  pin- 
giUa  (chaffinch^  birds  that  subsist  on  acorns  9sA  grains, 
and  such  hard  rood  ;  but  then  he  does  not  mention  them  as 
4>f  his  own  knowle^ ;  but  says  afterwards,  that  he  saw 
himself  a  wagtail  feeding  a  cuckoo.     It  appears  liardly  poa- 
nble  that  a  soft-billed  bird  should  subsist  on  the  same  rood 
with  the  hard-billed ;  for  the  former  have  thin  membraniu> 
ceous  stomachs  suited  to  their  soft  food;  while  the  latter, 
the   granivorous  tribe,  have   strong  muscular  gizzards, 
'which,  like  mills,  grind  by  the  help  of  small  gravels  and 
pebbles  what  is  swallowed.     This  proceeding  oAhe  cuckoo 
is  such  a  monstrous  outrage  on  maternal  aroction,  one  of 
the  first  great  dictates  of  nature,  and  such  a  violence  on  in- 
stinct, that,  had  it  only  been  related  of  a  bird  in  the  Brazils 
«r  Peru,  it  would  never  have  merited  our  belief.     But 
yet,  should  it  further  appear  that  this  simple  bird,  when 
divested  of  that  natural  m^  that  seems  to  raise  the  kind 
in  general  above  themselves,  and  inspire  them  with  extra- 
ortflnary  degrees  of  cunning  and  address,  may  be  still  en- 
dued with  a  more  enlarged  fiucnlty  of  discerning  what  spe- 
des  are  suitable  and  congenerous  nurse-mothers  for  its  dis- 
Rgarded  eggs  and  young,  and  may  deposit  them  only  under 
their  care,  tnis  would  be  adding  wonder  to  wonder,  and  in- 
stancing, in  afresh  manner,  that  the  methods  of  Providence 
are  not  sutjected  to  any  mode  or  rule,  but  astonish  us  in 
new  lights  and  in  Tarious  and  changeable  appearanoea."— 
Pp.  147-8. 
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The  following  passage  is  alao  a  lair  qwdmen  of  our 
author's  general  style : 

Thk  GaxoAaxous  Snair  or  AKncALS.— '*  There  is  a 
wonderful  spirit  of  sociality  in  the  brute  creation,  indf^en- 
dent  of  sexual  attachment :  the  congregating  of  grcganoui 
birds  in  the  winter  is  a  remarkable  instance.  Many  norsn, 
though  quiet  with  company,  will  not  stay  one  minute  in 
a  fidd  by  themsdves :  tne  strongest  fenen  cannot  restrsin 
them.  My  neighbour's  horse  will  not  only  not  slay  by  him- 
sdf  abroad,  but  he  will  not  bear  to  be  left  ak»e  inascruge 
stable  without  discovering  the  utmost  impatience,  and  en. 
deavouring  to  break  the  rack  and  manger  with  his  fare- 
feet.  He  has  been  Imown  to  leap  out  at  a  stable  window, 
through  which  dung  was  thrown,  after  company ;  and  yet, 
in  other  respects,  is  remarkably  quiet  Oxen  and  eowt  will 
not  fatten  by  themselves,  but  wul  neglect  the  finest  putare 
that  is  not  recommended  by  sodety.  It  would  be  needlcH 
to  instance  in  sheep,  which  constantly  flock  together.  Bat 
this  propensity  seems  not  to  be  oonnned  to  animals  of  the 
same  spedes;  for  we  know  a  doe^  still  alive,  that  was 
brought  up  fipoma  little  fium  with  a  dairy  of  cows;  with 
them  it  goes  a-fidd,  and  with  them  it  returns  to  the  nrd. 
The  do|n  of  the  house  Uke  no  notice  of  this  deer,  being 
used  to  her ;  but,  if  strange  dogs  come  by,  a  chase  enswi, 
while  the  master  smiles  to  see  his  fiivourite  securely  ksding 
her  pursuers  over  hedge,  or  gate,  or  stile^  till  she  returns  to 
the  cows,  who,  with  fierce  lowings  and  menadng  haiii% 
diive  the  aasailanta  quite  out  of  the  pasture. 

*<  Even  great  diqiarity  of  kind  and  dze  docs  not  slwayi 
prevent  sodal  advances  and  mutual  fellowship.  For  a  very 
mtdligent  and  observant  person  has  assurea  me,  that,  in 
the  former  part  of  his  life,  keeping  but  one  hone,  be  hap- 
pened also  on  a  time  to  have  but  one  solitary  hen.  Thee 
two  incongruous  animals  spent  mudi  of  thieir  time  tag»> 
ther  in  a  londy  orchard,  wnero  they  saw  no  creature  hot 
each  other.  By  degrees,  an  apparent  regard  began  to  take 
place  between  these  two  sequestered  individuals.  The  fowl 
would  approach  the  quadruped  with  notes  of  comdacency, 
rubbing  herself  gentiv  against  his  legs,  while  tne  hone 
would  look  down  with  satisfaction,  and  move  with  the 
greatest  caution  and  drcumspection,  lest  he  should  trsmpie 
on  his  diminutive  companion— thus,  by  mutual  good  offices 
each  seemed  to  console  the  vacant  hours  of  the  other;  to 
that  Milton,  when  he  puts  the  following  sentiment  In  the 
mouth  of  Adam,  seems  to  be  somewhat  mistaken : 

*  Much  less  can  bird  with  beast,  or  fish  with  fowl, 

So  well  converse^  nor  with  the  ox  the  ape.'  ** 
—Pp.  821-2. 

We  have  room  for  only  one  other  quotation ;  it  is  one 
which  agriculturists  will  peruse  with  interest : 

The  Utility  op  EAaxH-woxMS. — "  Lands  that  are  «h- 
ject  to  frequent  inundations  are  always  poor ;  and  P''^''"!^ 
the  reason  may  be  because  the  worms  are  drowned.  The 
most  insignificant  insects  and  reptiles  aro  of  much  more  eon- 
sequence,  and  liave  much  more  mfluenoe  in  tlie  economy  of 
Nature,  than  the  incurious  are  awaro  of;  and  are  mightT  lo 
their  effect  from  their  minuteness,  which  render  them  le» 
an  object  of  attention ;  and  from  thdr  numbers  and  fecun- 
dity. Earth-worms,  though  in  appearance  a  small  and 
despicable  link  in  the  chain  of  Nature,  yet,  if  lost,  wodd 
make  a  lamentable  chasm.  For,  to  say  nothing  of  half  the 
birds,  and  some  quadrupeds,  which  are  almost  entirdT  aop- 
ported  by  them,  worms  seem  to  be  great  promolenof  vwe- 
tation— which  would  proceed  but  lamdy  without  tbem—oy 
boring,  perforating,  and  loosening  the  soil,  and  reodenof  n 
pervious  to  rains  and  fibres  of  plants,  by  drawing  stalks  oi 
leaves  and  twigs  into  it ;  and,  most  of  all,  by  throwing  np 
such  infinite  numbers  of  lumps  of  earth  called  worm-ca^ 
which  bdng  their  excrement,  is  a  fine  manore  ^^'^ 
and  grass.     Worms  probably  provide  new  sdl  for  hilk  and 

skipes  where  the  rain  wadMo  the  earth  away :  and  they  ai- 
fectslopea^IHrobably  to  avoid  bdng  flooded,  ^ardei^vaof 
,  fiirmen  express  thdr  detestation  of  worms :  the  >^<>rmtf| 
beoMUB  they  render  thdr  walks  unsightly  and  make  them 
much  work;  and  the  hitter,  because^  as  they  *'**"^J''*"JJI 
eat  thdr  green  com.  But  these  men  would  ^o^J^fVSr 
earth,  without  worms,  would  soon  become  coM,  ^■■'^"^T; 
and  void  of  fermentation,  and  oonaequcntly  sterile ;  aadJ» 
ddes,  in  iavour  of  worms,  it  should  be  hinted,  ^^^ 
com,  plants,  and  flowers,  are  not  so  much  >i^*^,%£? 
as  by  many  spedes  of  coleoptera  (scarabs^  and  '•F"*'}""*' 
l^gs),  in  thdr  larva  or  grub  state ;  and  by  unnotMs  dif- 
riads  of  small  shell-less  snails,  caUed  dnga,  whieMieo»Z 
and  Imperoeptibly  make  mny^ing  havoc  iA  thi  field  Mp 
garden.  ^^Pp.84S-4. 
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This  Tdume  of  the  MiaoeUaay  may  not,  perhmps,  Mcure 
M  wide  a  circaUtion  as  aome  of  those  which  have  preoe- 
4«1  it ;  bat  we  doubt  not  that,  spsakiog  as  it  does  to  the 
iateresti,  the  studies,  and  the  amusements,  of  so  laiye  a 
elaas,  its  suoosss  will  be  such  as  to  convince  the  publishers 
they  sn  right  in  studying  variety.  We  should  have  been 
glsd  had  an  Index  been  added  to  the  volume,  by  which 
the  diifcrenft  subjects  of  which  Mr  White  treats,  scattered 
M  they  are  throughout  his  work,  could  be  at  once  seen 
tad  rdfeiTed  tOb 


Hidoiy  of  the  House  and  Ckm  of  Matkay.  By  Robert 
Msckay,  writer,  Thurso.  Edinburgh.  Printed  for 
the  Author,  by  Andrew  Jack  h  Co.     1829. 

Lisr  any  of  our  Saxon  readers,  whether  north  or  south 
«f  the  Tweed,  should  be  misled  by  the  title  of  this  book, 
it  msy  be  as  well  to  premise,  that  the  modem  historians 
(m  they  are  called,  for  want  of  a  better  English  word) 
of  the  Highland  clans,  are  the  representatives  and  de- 
iceodaats  of  the  ancient  Sennachies.  Their  business  is 
nst,  ss  the  title  would  imply  to  the  uninitiated,  to  give  a 
emmet  and  unbiassed  narrative  of  their  sept,  but  to  com- 
pote sn  epic,  nuxre  or  less  poetical,  in  its  praise.  This 
limple  hex  may  serve  to  explain,  in  some  degree,  the 
Bceming  anomaly,  that  not  only  are  the  Highlanders,  as 
a  body,  superior*  in  all  moral  and  physical  respects,  to 
erery  tongue  and  kindred  under  the  sun,  but  that  every 
individoal  dan  !•»  and  ever  has  been,  immeasurably  supe- 
rior to  ail  the  rest. 

Keeping  this  fundamental  truth  in  view, — and  it  Is 
only  by  so  doing  that  we  can  Justly  appreciate  the  merits 
of  Mr  Robert  Mackay,  writer  in  Thurso,  and  ex-dominie 
of  Edderschillis, — we  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  this 
work  to  Iw  one  of  the  most  splendid  specimens  of  its  kind 
Oat  hss  yet  been  aublnitted  to  the  public  The  clan  Mackay 
hu  inhabited,  from  the  earliest  period  of  its  records,  one 
of  the  most  remote,  uncultivated,  and  uninteresting  dis- 
tricts of  Scotland  ; — it  has  never  been  a  leading  sept  even 
in  that  unheard-of  comer ; — ^it  has  produced  few,  if  any, 
nen  rising  above  a  respectable  mediocrity,  either  in  wealth, 
idTcntorousness,  or  talents  i— and  yet  of  such  unpromi- 
■ing  materials  hiss  our  author,  by  the  united  efforts  of  a 
fertile  imagination,  and  a  logic  of  which  we  have  seen 
few  prototypes  souUi  of  the  Forth,  built  up  a  goodly  quarto 
of  lb  hundred  mortal  pages,  which,  we  have  no  doubt, 
will  keep  their  place,  for  time  immemorial,  on  the  shelves 
of  the  learned,  oeeing  that  they  contain  nothing  to  Induce 
•ny  man  to  remove  them  from  that  distinguished  situa- 
tion. 

But  the  manner  in  which  these  six  hundred  pages  have 
bfca  filled,  is  at  once  curious  and  Instructive,  and  deserves 
s  remsrk  or  two.     Apropos  of  the  first  Iiord  Reay  ha^ 
ring  nised  a  regfanent  for  the  service  of  the  Elector  of 
^^licinia,  out  of  whose  ranks  all  the  Mackays  were  speedi- 
er weeded  by  the  chance  of  war,  and  their  places  supplied 
^  other  Scotsmen,  we  have  a  deUiled  history  of  the  wars 
of  Gurtavus  Adolphus,  and  the  exploiu  of  a  Colonel 
Miuroy  which  occupies  nearly  a  third  part  of  the  book. 
It » true,  that,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  the 
"^  Laid  Reay  was  Uving  in  England,  and  that,  when 
Itt  WIS  OB  the  Cootioent,  he  was  guiltlssa  of  taking  any 
pnRDioent  part  in  active  service,  and  that  the  whole  of 
^  episode  has  therefore  as  much  connexion  with  the 
cisn  Mackay,  as  with  the  fate  of  Troy ; — ^but  what  of 
^?— it  serves  to  nuJce  a  large  book,  and  a  large  book 
"**>  ^  mode  by  any  daring  author  who  presumes  to 
write  a  history  of  the  clan  Mackay.    Again,  another  very 
^"'■Uefable  portion  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the  history 
•f  the  cira  trouUfli  of  Scotland,  from  the  Rebellion  of 
^^  to  the  Rest^HMon ;   and  during  that  period  no 
^^^^^  malies  matt  than  a  nominal  appearance ; — but 
"^  wbatof  that  ? — if  we  cannot  learn  any  thing  of  that 
^**'bifiiished  netf  it  is,  at  all  events,  interesting  to  know 
^^  tin  ewidltM  of  the  world  was  at  any  given  time 


in  which  they  were  probably  living  in  it.  Beneath  all 
this  load  of  pompous  matter,  the  poor  clan  Mackay  peeps 
out  like  a  mouse  under  a  firlot,  a  Ay  in  amber,  or  a  writer 
in.  Thurso  under  a  pyramid  of  big-wigged  lawyers.  We 
suspect  that  Mr  Mackay's  talents  must  either  be  of  a 
kindred  order  to  those  of  Pope,  who  felt  a  pleasure  in 
adorning  nothings,  or  of  Wordsworth,  who  Is  well  known 
to  treat  hb  sulgect  at  all  times  as  a  mere  accessory  to  his 
own  imagination.  We  speak,  however,  with  hesitation, 
because  It  cannot  but  be  difficult  to  discover,  under  the 
disguise  of  an  English  translation,  the  peculiar  tone  of 
Mr  Mackay*s  mind.  When  we  have  heard  him  in  Gaelic, 
we  shall  be  better  able  to  ascertain  the  peculiarities  of  hU 
idiosyncrasy. 

The  clan  Mackay  is  so  called,  as  consisting  of  the  sons 
or  descendants  of  a  certain  lye.  It  is  true,  that  they  had  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Mackay  some  centuries  previous  to  the 
birth  of  this  worthy  ;  but  this  was  the  consequence  of  the 
second-sight  having  revealed  to  one  of  their  seers  the  name 
of  the  progenitmr  who  was  afterwards  to  be  bom  to  them. 
Thb  circumstance  being  known,  we  need  scarcely  add, 
that  our  author  clearly  proves  the  dan  to  have  been  of 
Irish  origin.  There  has  been  much  controversy  about 
the  derivation  of  the  name  lye ;  but  we  agree  with  Mr 
Robert  Mackay,  (p.  44,)  that  "  the  most  probable  sup- 
position is,  that  it  is  an  Irish  name,  derived  from  O'Don- 
nel,"  to  which  the  reader  will  perceive  it  bears  a  strong 
membbmoe.  The  clan  Mackay  seem  originally  to  have 
been  a  most  amiable  people.  "  They  were  behind  none 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  in  comfort,  health,  and  haru 
mony,"  (a  delicate  allusion  to  the  bagpipes,)  "  liaving 
plenty  to  take  and  give,  and  hearts  still  larger  than  their 
cellars  ;**  which  is  the  beautiful  turn  of  expression  em- 
ployed by  the  Gaelic  language  to  imply  that  they  had  no 
cellars  at  all.  Buchanan  and  other  scandalous  persons 
have  called  the  Highlanders  thieves.  This  calumnious 
aspersion,  our  author  imagines  that  he  triumphantly  re- 
futes, at  least  in  so  far  as  his  own  clan  are  concerned,  by 
the  following  characteristic  statement : — "  Mackay  had 
four  or  five  foresters,  the  principal  of  whom  resided  at 
Auldanrinle,  1>eside  Lochmore,  and  latterly  at  Strathmore, 
at  the  side  of  Ben-Hope.  These  foresters  would  (could  ?) 
distinguish  Mackay*s  deer  from  all  other,  and  chase  them 
back  when  they  happened  to  stray  to  the  Sutherland  fo- 
rest. They  ha4  the  art  of  driving  them  in  any  direction 
they  chose.**  Now,  this  was  a  very  dangerous  art  which 
these  foresters  possessed,  and  puts  us  in  mind  of  the  ho- 
nest servant, — who,  we  are  credibly  informed,  was  a  Mao- 
kay, — ^between  whom  and  his  master  the  following  dialogue 
Is  said  to  have  occurred  on  the  morning  of  their  departure 
from  a  friend's  house :  Master.  "  Are  you  sure,  John, 
that  you  have  packed  up  all  my  clothes  ?'* — Johtu  "  At 
the  Imstf  your  honour.** 

The  head  of  the  dan  Mackay  were  of  illustrious  de- 
scent. Donald,  the  first,  married  the  daughter  of  lye  uf 
Gigha.  Now,  as  Mr  Mackay  very  pertinently  observes, 
**  Gigha  is  an  island  in  the  district  of  Kintyre,  which 
Pennant  describes  to  be  about  six  miles  long,  and  one 
broad ;  and  as,  in  ancient  times,  there  were  thanes  of 
Gigha,  thb  lye  might  have  been  one  of  them."  No  won- 
der that  with  such  a  lineage,  and  such  a  following,  the 
merits  of  the  House  of  Mackay  were  recognised  so  early 
as  the  btter  part  of  the  reign  of  James  VI.  of  Scotland, 
and  rewarded  with  a  peerage.  Donald,  the  first  Lord 
Reay,  is  the  same  Illustrious  individual  of  whom  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  remark,  that  he  led  a  regiment 
abroad.  In  whose  explolta  he  took  little  share.  He  was 
in  general  more  usefidly  employed  recruiting  at  home  for 
foreign  service.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  great 
original  genius  who  first  conceived  the  bold  idea  of  deal- 
ing in  soldiers.  As  is  the  case  with  by  far  the  greater 
proportion  of  those  enterprising  merchants  who  attempt 
to  open  a  new  line  of  trade,  his  speculations  were  unsuc- 
cessful, and  he  died  in  considerable  embarrassments. .  An 
ulogium  worthy  of  him  b  dedicated  to  hb  memory  by 
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tli«  UaCoriaa  of  his  «1mi.  For  Mtne  generaflons  after  the 
first  Lard*8  death,  the  g^enius  of  Mackay  seems  to  have 
remained  dormant.  At  last  it  awoke  again  in  General 
Hugh  Maokay.  But  it  awoke  only  to  struggle  with  re- 
Terses ;  for  the  gaUant  general  was  drubbed  most  uncere- 
moniously by  Dundee  at  KUlicrankie.  It  is  true,  that 
Mr  Robert  Mackay  (forgetting,  in  his  lore  for  his  clans- 
man, his  Highland  partialities)  demonstrates  most  satls- 
ftctorily  that  his  ancestor  was  the  better  general  of  the  two, 
and  swean  stoutly  that  Dundee's  army  was  superior  in 
numbers ;  but  this  is  poor  and  late  consolation  to  the  dis- 
consolate spirit  of  the  tough  old  Celt,  whom  we  can  figure 
to  ourselTes  grimly  sitting  on  his  cold  ckrad,  rubbing  his 
bruised  and  battered  bones  with  true  Osslanic  dignity,  and 
*'  grinning  horribly  a  ghastly  smile  **  over  Mr  Mackay's 
quarto.  After  another  long  and  comfortable  nap,  the  ge- 
nius of  the  dan  once  more  upreared  its  sleepy  head ;  but 
It  was  only  to  sing.  In  the  person  of  Rob  I>»w,  In  true 
guttnnl  harmony  to  the  mellifluous  notes  of  the  bagpipe, 
his  own  swanlilce  end.  The  historian  wisely  declines  the 
risk  of  compromising  his  clansman's  reputation,  by  trans- 
lating his  poems.  We  can  therefore  oidy  tdU  our  readers, 
In  tlM  bard*s  own  words,  that 
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The  cuckoo  gay  enried  his  lay.** 

!We  belieye  It  was  Rob  who  composed  the  affecting  ad- 
dress **  To  a  Scotch  Fiddle,  found  at  Dover.**  The 
description  of  his  feelings  on  meeting,  in  a  foreign  land, 
with  this  primitive  instrument  of  national  melody,  Is 
beautiful  and  powerfuL  He  says  it  made  him  ''  fidging 
iain ;"  and  this  expression  Bums  is  supposed  to  have 
borrowed  from  him  in  his  Tarn  0*Shanter. 

We  could  have  wished  to  devote  a  few  more  columns 
to  the  individual  character  of  our  author — to  have  shown, 
by  eicamples,  his  terse  and  irresistible  logio-— his  liberal 
and  kindly  spirit  towards  all  religious  sects — his  free 
and  gentlemanly  morality,  as  exhibited  at  page  32 ;  but 
we  must  confine  ourselves  to  one  pasnge,  which  is  to  us 
peculiarly  pleasing,  as  it  shows  how  little  he  has  suffered 
from  the  contagious  scepticism  of  the  age.  He  tells  (at 
page  521)  a  story  of  a  brewer  near  Thurso,  who  was 
much  harassed  by  cats  coming  and  drinking  his  ale.  One 
night,  being  on  the  watch,  he  fetched  a  stroke  at  the 
hindmost  cat,  and  cut  off  her  leg,  which,  on  examination, 
he  found  to  be  the  leg  of  a  woman.  The  witch  was  thus 
discovered,  and  our  author  proceeds  to  remark  : — "  Pen- 
nant, voL  I.  p.  189,  after  giving  a  very  imperfect  account 
of  this  matter,  adds,  '  The  horrors  of  this  story  were  con- 
siderably abated  in  the  place  I  heard  It,  by  an  unlucky 
enquiry  made  by  one  In  company,  ria.  In  what  part 
would  the  old  woman  have  suffered,  had  the  man  cut  off 
the  cat's  tall  ?*  But  both  enqviry  itsdf,  and  the  queationf 
wJuther  ornotit  weu  witty,  might  have  been  suspended^  101- 
tU  it  was  first  oMcertained  that  mtch  cats  had  teaU," 

We  know  not  by  what  oversight  Mr  Robert  Mackay 
has  figdled  to  make  mention  of  the  two  living  ornaments 
of  his  dan — Charles  Mackay,  the  immortal  representative 
of  bailiehood,  and  Benjamin  Mackay,  formerly  of  the 
Register  Street  Academy,  and  now  an  enlightened  wielder 
of  the  ferula  in  the  New  High  SchooL  Will  not  these 
twin  stars  of  honour  be  one  day  sublimated  to  the  sky, 
and  installed  presiding  genii — the  one  of  our  smiles,  the 
other  of  our  tears  ?  Why  then  should  our  Thurso  his- 
torian have  overlooked  them  ? 


Popular  Lectures  on  Biblical  Criticism  and  Interpretation, 
By  William  Carpenter,  author  of  "  A  Popular  Intro- 
dttutton  to  the  Study  of  the  Scriptures,**  fcc  Thomas 
Tegg,  London;  Richard  GrlAn  and  Co.,  Glawow. 
1829. 

Thxsb  Lectures  are  wdl  worthy  of  an  attentive  perusal. 
They  are  on  a  subject  that  must  be  allowed  to  be  supremo- 
ly  important ;  they  are  written  in  a  more  agreeable  style 
than  is  usual  in  treatises  of  a  similar  kind ;  wfaiUrt  the 
author;  at  the  same  time,  prHdids  to  no  profoand  acquaini- 


ance  with  ^e  interminable  study  of  criticism,  and  mo- 
destly apologises  for  the  deficlenoes  his  book  may  cdhuiil 
He  tdls  us — **  These  Lectures  are  not  Intended  for  the 
biblical  student  or  the  advanced  scholar — for  such  persont 
the  author  has  never  had  the  presumption  to  write;  but 
for  the  unlearned  Christian,  whose  wish  it  is  to  itady 
the  Bible  to  advantage,  and  to  derive  inmiediately  from 
the  fount  of  inspiration  thote  rich  and  copious  stresms  of 
the  Dirine  beneficence  which  gladden  the  creation  of  God.* 
So  modest  and  benevolent  a  design  is  calcolaied  to  diism 
criticism ;  but  wo  may  wsMj  say,  that  both  ksmed  and 
unlcomed  will  reap  instruction  fiom  thb  vdume ;  and  «t 
would  hope  that  the  dedgn  of  its  publication  will  Iw  ex- 
tendvdy  promoted.  The  anthor*s  fitnoM  for  bis  prevnt 
task,  is  proved  by  the  valuable  works  he  has  slready  giTcn 
to  the  public,  and  the  very  favouimble  reception  they  hxn 
met  with.  His  ''  Scientia  Biblica"  supplied  a  desiden- 
tum  that  had  long  been  fdt ;  his  "  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  the  Scriptures"  ii  a  vrork  of  very  coniiderable 
ability;  and  his  other  publications  of  the  esme  das, 
though  by  no  means  faultlesi,  or  entitled  to  umjualiBed 
praise,  are  a  testimony  of  his  industry  and  apptUcatkia  in 
that  fidd  of  literature  in  which  he  has  engagisd. 

This  volume  condsts  of  eighteen  lectures.  The  fint 
is  introductory,  and  contains  an  account  of  the  progna 
of  Biblical  learning  from  the  era  of  the  Reformation  to 
our  own  times — ^its  present  state — ^Its  importance  and  iti 
difficulties.  Upon  this  head  alone  a  volume  might  have  been 
written,  and  we  have  to  regret  that  theauthor^eobaerratlona 
upon  it  are  so  brief,  as  to  exdude  any  view  of  the  propw 
of  this  study  on  the  Continent.  The  five  sucoeedb^  lec- 
tures are  devoted  to  Biblical  Critidsm,  and  contain  much 
valuable  matter,  which,  though  perhaps  familiar  to  tht 
scholar,  wOl  be  found  of  great  importance  by  the  genenl 
reader,  and  will  save  the  laborious  examination  of  naBy 
profound,  scarce,  and  expendve  works.  The  author  t«8l% 
among  otiier  things,  of  the  languages  In  wUcb  the  Scrip- 
tures were  first  published ;  and  concludes  that  the  Gospel 
of  Matthew,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrtws,  were  ori- 
ginally virritten  In  Greek,  in  oppodtlon  to  the  oplnioii 
which  many  eminent  scholars  have  advanoed»  that  lh«]r 
were  written  in  Hebrew.  We  think  the  eridenee  he  his 
produced  scaicdy  sufficient  to  overturn  the  argmncnts  <n 
such  critics  as  Grotlua,  Mill,  CampbeU,  MlehaeUa,  fte.  i^ 
addition  to  the  testimony  of  the  fkthers  on  this  subject 
Were  we  indlned  to  venture  our  opinion,  it  would  be,  that 
we  have  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  in  the  original  lan- 
guage, and  that  there  were  two  editions  of  his  Gospel  pub- 
lished by  the  Evangelist  Matthew,  the  one  in  Hebrew  or 
Syro-Chaldalc,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Jews  In  Judcs ;  and 
the  other  In  Greek,  for  the  benefit  of  the  HeUenbtie  Jews 
and  the  Gentile  converts  throughout  the  Roman  Empire* 
Our  author  next  treats  of  the  various  sebods  of  Hebrew 
philology— the  Ubours  of  the  Jewish  literati  to  preserw 
the  text— 4he  Icomparatlve  excellence  of  the  Ssmaritsn 
and  Hebrew  texts,  (giving,  with  great  justice,  we  think, 
the  preference  to  the  Utter,)— -the  Septuagint  vemon 
«f  the  Scriptures,  and  its  origin  and  value.  We  agree  m 
thinking  the  story  of  Aristcaa  regarding  their  tn°*{^ 
untrue.  The  version  appears,  as  the  learned  Hugh  Bn^ 

ton  observes,  to  have  been  the  work  of  different  ''*?T^ 
tors,  and  probably  done  at  different  time*  Some  of  y* 
trandators  have  executed  their  task  with  great  ability, 
while  others  possess  far  inferior  merit.  As  a  a**^ 
interpretation  for  the  New  Testament,  however,  the  6ep- 
tuaglnt  is  invaluable ;  and  did  this  assertion  require  ear- 
roboration,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Dr  Adam  CIafW| 
who  says—"  The  study  of  this  vertiwi  a»ved  «iar« JJ 
illuminate  and  expand  my  mind,  than  all  the  thedflfi* 
works  I  ever  consulted."  Mr  Carpenter  ilext  exsminia 
the  Gredc  Scriptures,  and  notices  tiie  tovdushle  labours 
of  Mill,  Wetstdn,  Griesbach,  and  oOieri,  oondudlog  tws 
dlvldon  of  his  sulject  witii  some  judidoua  remarlis  <» 
the  various  readings,  thdr  sources,  nnmben,  ^^JJ^ 
TOe  sedond  dlrision  df  the  #erk  is  d«t*lBd  »  Bl»»» 
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InterpRtitioa,  and  cmrfiti  of  twelve  lectutn,  wUch 
ponns  variMu  degrtei  of  ezedlraes.  T|ie  oJtatrratfcma 
on  the  me  of  omnmeiitaria,  aad  the  erfb  aridoi^  Irom  an 
injttdieioae  nat  of  them,  are,  on  the  whole,  Jnat  Bat  we 
kOere  the^  will  not  meet  with  nni^oraal  concarrenee. 
Mmj  liave  derired  much  comfort  and  instruction  from 
the  use  of  eommenlaries,  who  would  have  reckoned  the 
critical  enmin^tieii  of  the  original,  bbour  loot.  StiUthe 
naaui  of  Chalmen,  Go^  and  Ckmfhdl»  on  cCTtainly  no 
mean  tartimon^  to  tlie  ftwrtecUma  of  the  opinkm  our  au- 
thor maintains.  Hb  rules  fbr  the  Interpreting  the  Scrip- 
tons,  and  his  olMerratlons  on  the  moral  qualifications  of 
a&  interpreter,  are  TaluaUe  and  InstructiTe.  Under  this 
iMad  he  discusses  the  style,  the  sense^  the  grammatical  ar- 
nmgement,  historical  drcumstanoes,  the  figurative  and 
literal  meaning  of  the  text,  the  parallelism  of  Scsipture, 
•jrmheiieal  language,  origin  of  writing,  doctrine  of  types, 
aDegsrieB,  and  adds  themethod  and  order  of,  and  suggestions 
for,  the  practica]  reading  of  the  sacrbd  Tolume.  "Die  work 
coodades  with  an  ezodlent  Toeahulary  of  Scripture  sym- 
bols, calcniated  to  facilitate  the  study,  and  promote  the 
{meral  understanding  of  the  sacred  page.  We  suljoin 
the  ioDowing  pnsssge  as  a  specimen  of  the  author^s  man- 
Bcr,  and  as  eontaining  some  emriouo  information  not  gen»- 
nUy  known  :^ 

Jiwisn  TftAWsmnns  or  vtot  ScitrprpBw -fai'*  In  tran- 
KriMng  the  Saered  Writings,  H  has  heoi  a  oonslaiit  role  with 
the  Jews,  that  whatever  is  eonsidend  as  odrrapt  ahaU  oerer 
bsiHBd,  hut  shall  be  burnt,  or  otherwise  dertroyed.  A  book 
of  the  law,  wanting  but  one  letter,  with  oneletter  too  mnch, 
sr  with  an  error  in  one  single  letter,  written  withany  thing 
bat  ink,  or  written  on  par^ment  made  of  tfie  hide  ofan  nn- 
doMi  animal,  or  on  parbhment  not  porpoiely  prepared  Ibr 
tbat  ue^  er  ptwpaged  hy  any  but  IsraMltei^  or  on  sUna  of 
Futfanunt  tied  tivethcr  by  andean  slHngi^  thai!  be  holden 
to  be  eerrupt ;  that  no  word  shall  be  written  without  a  line 
ant  drawn  on  the  parchment,  no  word  written  by  heart, 
w  without  baring  been  pronounced  orally  by  dbe  writer ; 
tbat  before  he  writes  the  name  of  God,  he  shall  wash  Us 
¥«;  that  no  letter  shall  be  Joined  to  another;  and  that  if 
the  blank  parchment  cannot  be  seen  all  around  each  letter, 
theroU  ihall  be  corrupt.  There  are  certain  rules  for  the 
jcosth  and  breadth  of  eadi  sheet,  and  fbr  the  space  to  be  left 
between  each  letter,  eadi  word,  and  each  seetibn.  These 
MaiBMaides  mentions  as  soma  of  tiie  prhidaal  rules  to  he 
«biervsdlaeep«ingthesaeradvoUa.  Even  to  this  davit  la  «i 
*bU|atlen  on  taa  persona  who  copy  the  saersd  writinge  fir 
wose  of  the  aynagoaue,  to  observe  them.  Thoeewhohave 
■^  Hen  the  roUs  oied  in  the  synagogues,  can  have  no  con- 
^Ttioo  of  the  exquisite  beauty,  coitectness,  and  equality  of 
the  writing.-— P.  M. 

We  take  leave  of  Mr  Qorp^nter,  with  best  wishea  fbr 
the  meeass  of  his  work. 
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Uahed  fbr  some  time  hack,  is,  thai  wehavcpar«nlylloril^' 
withstood  the  pressing  soUdtatiena  of  the  bookaeUera  M* 
send  oar  invaloable  manoscripts  to  press.  But  though 
nothing  ireold  be  more  easy  than  to  pen  an  introduction 
of  this  sort,  we  shall*  far  the  present,  waive  the  pleasant 
taak,  and  preAt  pnsanting  oar  rwiws  with  a  aaber,  and, 
we  hope,  correet  aeuouut  and  apytadatian  of  tne  diDetant 
metrical  eemya.  befire  ua. 

Mr  C.  Redding,  the  author  of  "  OahrieUe^"  is  a  gen- 
tleman well-known  in  the  literary  drdes  of  the  metropo- 
lie,  and  la  generally  understood  to  take,  along  with  Mr 
Tliomaa  Campbell,  an  active  dure  in  the  management  of 
the  NoF  Monthly  Magatine.  His  **  Tale  of  the  Swiss 
Mountaina,**  the  indlenta  of  which  aire  of  a  sfaaple  Iknd 
domestic  kind,  is  move  hidk»tlv«  of  a  wdl-euitivated 
judgment  than  of  a  vity  ardent  poetical  temperament. 
The  verdficatlon  is  smooth  and  flowing;  and  If  hit  muse 
never  soars  a  very  lofty  flight,  neither  does  she  ever  ibr- 
get  herself  ao  fir  as  to  tumble  over  the  crystal  battle- 
ments of  heaven,  down  into  tha  abyss  profound  of  eartli. 
Theetorybthatafa  Swim  peiaantglrl,^—tovdy,.  and  b»> 
loved,  happy  in  her  teoontaia  fhvadam,  and  fall  of  all 
deep  and  gentle  aflbetions, — who  is  suddenly  drivefk  dis- 
tracted by  witnessing  the  fbll  of  an  avalanche,  which 
overwhdma  in  ruin  a  whole  village,  and  robe  her  of  her 
parenta  and  hor  friends  ''  at  one  fdl  swoop."  The  main 
intereM  of  the  poem  depends  upon  the  desoripMons  whidi 
follow  of  the  mild  but  hopeless  insanity  in  wliich  she  la 
condemned  to  linger^  and  which  assimilatee  her  character, 
in  aome  degree,  to  that  of  Shakspeare*s  bphdia.  W^  shall 
give  one  or  two  durt  specimens  of  Mr  Reddhi|^  ^IdL 
The  following  lines  describe  the  eatastropha,  tha  vritneatf- 
ing  of  which  robbed  Gabridle  of  her  senses : 

«<  It  is  the  Avahuiche,  paaeing  in  his  might 

With  bis  attendant  thunders,  swift  aa  light 

In  his  deatroction,  sweeping  mightiaBt  viam 

AsatubUe  with  Us  garment ;  ohisi  hi  llnet^ 

Booted  a  thousand  rars  In  strcnath  of  pride^ 

Strewing  in  desdation  fir  and  wide^ 

Or  whining,  as  in  sport,  high  up  heaven*s  dnme^ 

Mere  sea^crack  borne  upon  tne  breaker'a  fbam. 

What  now  is  strength  out  vainness  to  the 

What  now  is  man.  bofne  with  the  wvedk  aleng^~ 

Swift  as  the  sun-flash  tram  the  saasmer  wsvc^ 

DestroyM  and  barfed  in  one  oammon  gravaJ 

On  to  the  emiUng  cottage^  Gabridle'ahome^ 

She  aeea  astoundw  the  wild  havoc  come; 

She  sees  ail  vanish !  In  a  moment's  space 

Hereelf  the  last,  lone  remnant  of  her  race ; 

She  doeed  her  eyee,  and  then,  more  quidt  than  tihoQghtp 

Undoeed  thdr  movdess  orbs,  Uiat,  terror-fi^u^ht. 

Were  stfain*d  ta  barstina,  now  in  horrsr  mm 

Whers  was  her  hoBM-iO  where?  her  bralawastjraiadi 

Speechless  she  stood,  and  wept  without  a  aooa^ 

And  shed  no  tear,  bier  woe  was  sa  profound!**— P.  I0> 


A  page  ar  two  fhrther  on,  GabridOa  la  parewnted  ta  oa 
a  eonflrmed  hut  g^tle  maniac :  ■ 


*<  Now  the  aaom  aeea  her  ope  her  eotlaga  door  | 
*T]a  Gabridle  comes  fiirth,  to  range  once  more 
Along  the  churchyard  path :  now  dow  she  waOti ; 
Now.  bending  o^er  the  tfravee^  in  whispers  tdks  ; 
The  oreexe  the  while  b&whig  the  dm^  prida 
Of  her  pale  brbw,  haf  anborn  loddi,  adda. 
UneoverMliiHrhwd;  she  laves  to  tel 
The  breath  of  monai^g  round  her  tamples  atai^ 
Ceding  the  hot  vdna  winding  on  her  farow% 
As  dark  streams  wind  alonga  vraste  of  snows} 

?hen  she  kneds  down  on  what  waa  mortal  day^ 
oisotten  ashes— men  of  yesterday— 
And  offers  up  her  dmple  orison. 
Strange^  unoonnected,^tihe  gnen  sod  apen, »  ^ 
A  piaycr  of  madnese^  artkadv  addrest 
To  Him  who  can  ahme  alfiord  her  tort : 
Give  me^  O  God  I  a  long  unfBver'd  deep^ 
Wlien  I  may  ^eaae  to  wander  and  to  weep ; 
For  grief  haa  been  my  lot  ao  tdany  yeafa^ 
I  all  tUngs  have  fbrgotten  hot  my  ttara."— P.  1& 
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In  which  there  is  both  ooireetDfln  of  thonght,  and  an 
banaonioiis  flow  of  word* :  . 

«  O !  fantaues  of  madnesB !  who  can  tell 

But  ye  may  have  great  pleasures,  that  as  well 
'    Minister  thdr  own  comforts— even  Mess 
•    Your  victims  with  sliort  fleams  of  happhiesi^ 

As  near  to  all  we  wish,  as  those  whose  day 

Is  lit  by  vaunted  reason's  prouder  ray  ? 
.    Your  votary  rustling  on  his  straw-spread  flooTy 

Reckless  of  cold  and  storm,  naked  and  poor, 

May  feel  oblivious  of  the  piist,  and  dwell 

In  some  proud  palace  or  tall  citadti. 

Or  spicy  grove,  or  garden  rose-bestrew*d, 

Where  zephyr  scazwly  dares  by  stealth  intmdo; 

He  may  so  love  bis  flinty  cell,  and  deem 

All  dse  of  Ufe^  just  what  it  i»— a  dream ; 

That  it  may  he  his  temple,  lustooos,  fiUr, 

As  ever  rose  on  columns  in  mia  air, 

Gold^spangled,  with  its  starry-fretted  roof, 

And  sculptured  frieze,  his  Parthenon  timo-proof ; 
'    Where  he  may  worship,  Caesar  of  mankind. 

Himself,  the  ddty  of  his  own  mind— 

Rattlinff  his  fetter'd  limbs  in  lofty  mood. 

In  courtly  l>earing  and  throned  attitude,' 

Asldng  no  sympathy  from  men,  no  heed 

Taking  of  good  or  eWl,  law  or  creed. 

For  his  humanity,  no  one  vain  want 

Desire  may  in  liis  fellow's  bosom  plant— 

He  is  above  them  all— he  is  a  king^ 

And  with  that  thought,  feds  he  mui  every  thing  !** 

Pp. 


Mr  Redding  has  extended  the  size  and  value  of  his 
volume  by  the  addition  of  several  miscellaneous  pieces, 
some  of  which  we  recognise  as  having  met  with  before  in 
the  New  Monthly  Magazine  and  elsewhere.  Of  these 
the  best  are,  the  "  Untombed  Mariners,**  the  "  Voiceless 
City,"  and  the  transUtion  of  Komer*s  "  Sword  Song." 

''  The  Bnlnswick**  is  a  poem  in  the  Don  Juan  stanza, 
commemorative  of  the  &11  of  the  Brunswick  Theatre,  and 
meant  to  contain  a  suitable  mixture  of  the  grave  and  the 
gay.    It  has  l>een  a  good  deal  praised  in  some  of  the  Lon- 
don peHodicals ;  but  it  is,  upon  ths  whole,  a  dull  af&ir. 
We  do  not  object  to  it  upon  the  score  of  its  being  an  imi- 
tation of  the  style  of  Don  Juan ;  because,  in  so  fiu*  at 
least  as  the  mere  artificial  division  of  lines  and  rhymes  is 
concerned,  every  body  has  just  as  good  a  right  to  make 
use  of  the  Don  Juan,  as  of  the  Fairy  Queen  stanza.     If 
a  man  really  possess  genius,  nobody  but  a  fool  will  accuse 
him  of  imitation,  1>ecause  he  prefers  the  ottava  rima  to  the 
octosyllabic,  the  heroic,  or  any  other  species  of  verse  that 
was  ever  invented.     We  dislike  a  poem  in  the  measure  of 
Don  Juan,  or  in  the  measure  of  Marmion,  or  in  the  mea- 
sure of  Lalla  Rookh,  only  when  we  find  that  the  dull 
rogue  who  has  adopted  it  U  unable  to  infuse  into  it  any 
of  that  inspiration  which  gives  to  these  measures  their 
.grace  and  Ufe.     The  author  of  "  The  Brunswick*'  is  not. 
a  goose  altogether ;  but  he  is  that  kind  of  half  clever,  half 
stupid  sort  of  fellow,  (a  set  of  men  amazingly  prevalent 
at  present,)  who  are  always  bordering  on  something  good, 
but  never  reaching  it,  and  yet  never  falling  far  enough 
back  to  make  you  ^ve  them  up  altogether.     His  pathos 
is  very  commonplace,  and  easily  got  over, — ^his  humour  is 
of  a  very  glimmering  and  milk-and-water  description, — 
his  philosophical  reflections  are  not  quite  so  profound  as 
those  of  Hobbes  or  Priestley, — ^his  satire  wants  the  sharp 
and  delicate  edge,  that  gives  it  power  to  shave  dose  to  the 
chin  of  the  patient, — and  his  poetry  b  good  enough  for  a 
vret  day  in  the  country,  when  we  are  not  quite  sure 
whether  we  are  asleep  or  awake.     The  following  four 
stanzas  strike  us  as  more  than  an  average  specimen  of  the 
whole  production.     They  are  creditaUs  to  the  cleverness 
of  a  young  man,  and  we  take  it  for  granted  the  writer  is 
onng: 

'*  There  happen'd  some  most  wonderful  escapes 
Uinn  the  morning  when  the  Brunswick  fell ; 

Some  call'd  it  mere  good  luck,  in  various  shapee— 
B^t  it's  men  onhodosi  audqi^ta  as  wcU| 


To  call  it  providentiaL    I,  perhaps, 

May  name  a  few ;  hot  should  I  try  to  tdl 
Each  case  of  providential  interference, 
Before  I  finisn'd  it  would  be  a  year  hence. 

"  One  henpeck'd  gentleman  had  set  his  mind 
On  going  there  quite  early,  but  his  wife 

Most  orovidentiaify  was  disinclined 
To  nurry ;  so  detdn'd  her  dearest  life. 

Who,  as  is  usual  in  such  caae^  repined. 
Grumbled,  and  then  gave  way,  after  short  strife, 

And  reach'd  the  Brunswick  soray  vea'd  and  bothcr'd, 

Just  too  late  by  ten  minutes  to  be  smother'd. 

"  Another  would  have  shared  the  general  cmncli. 

But  providerUialiy  drank  over-nigfat 
A  monstrous  quantity  of  whisky-punch. 

And  waking  in  the  mom  Iwwiider'd  quite^ 
Incapaide  of  breakfest  or  even  lunch, 

He  stay'd  at  home  to  set  his  stomsch  riglit, 
Where  bile  and  add  waged  a  horrid  strife. 
And  nurBing  thus  his  liver,  saved  his  Ufe ! 

"  Another  had  engaged  to  meet  a  lady, 
(Engagements  which  men  punctually  attend,) 

And  at  we  time  was  sitting  in  a  shsdy 
Apartment  with  his  feir  and  smiling  friend. 

Where,  had  he  not  this  assignation  made^  lie 
Must  then  have  met  a  brick  and  mortsr  end : 

Thus  evil  may  be  done  that  good  may  oomc^-- 

A  sentence  which  I  used  to  think  a  hum." 

Pp.4£^ 

Mr  Miles  T.  Stapleton,  the  author  of  "  Godesbery 
Castle,"  has  evidently  read  Byron's  "  Siege  of  Corinth," 
and  probably  thinks  his  Der  Stein  equal  to  Alp,  snd  hti 
Giesda  fully  superior  to  Francesca.  We  think  differait. 
ly,  and  so  will  all  the  world ;  but,  neverthdesi,  we  dare- 
say Mr  Miles  T.  Stapleton  is  a  very  gentlemanly,  ples- 
sant  person.  Virgil  said  long  ago — ^  non  omnia  posso- 
mus  omnes ;"  and  we  only  fear  Mr  Miles  T.  Staplf too 
mistook  his  profession,  when  he  commenced  imitator  of 
Byron. 

We  do  not  exactly  know  the  hidden  impulses  whiek 
influence  the  mind  of  Mr  Thomas  Stewart ;  but  why,  in 
his  «  EpisUe  from  Abelard  to  Eloise,"  he  should  hiterfcre 
with  a  subject  which  Pope  haa  consecrated,  or  whf,  >> 
his  poem  entitled  **  Retirement,"  he  should  bring  hiouelf 
into  inunediate  comparison  with  Goldsmith,  we  sre  ri> 
ther  at  a  loss  to  comprehend.  Mr  Thomas  Stewart  it 
neither  a  Pope  nor  a  Goldsmith  ;  and,  though  be  has  a 
certain  fedlity  in  the  art  of  versification,  we  adviae  bimi 
in  his  own  words, 

''  No  more  again  to  tempt  the  wintry  gales" 

of  literary  criticism. 

"  Walter  and  Enuna,  or  a  Tale  of  BothweU  Bridpi 
with  other  Poems,"  by  John  Strachan,  claims  aome  It- 
niency  at  our  hands,  in  consideration  of  the  author's  hnia- 
ble  rank  of  life,  and  the  few  opportunities  he  csn  have 
enjoyed  of  cultivating  his  taste.  Mr  Strachan  is  a  wesTcr 
in  Fones,  and  has  certainly  abiliUes  above  his  ftaUon ; 
and  of  these  abilities,  through  the  friendly  patronage  a 
Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lander,  the  world  has  now  an  opp«^ 
tunity  of  judging  for  itadf.     There  Is  a  good  deal  rf 
smooth  and  sweet  versification  in  this  unpretending  littM 
volume ;  but  what  we  chiefly  deddente,  is  a  little  na^ 
originaUty.     We  are  afVaid  that  Mr  Stracban'a  ««»• 
lence  condsts  more  in  a  certain  facility  In  expreaalngbn 
thoughts  in  poetical  Umguage,  than  In  calling  tboaj^t* 
into  existence,  which  an  themadves  poetry.     Thli  » 
the  great  distinction  between  the  true  and  the  P*"|^ 
poet.    Every  man,  with  a  ready  command  of  words,  afli 
a  tderably  livdy  fancy,  may  rhyme  on  for  ag«;  ^  " 
is  only  the  genuine  poet  who  can  extract  fraan  *^  ^^^' 
mon  eights  and  aounds  the  odour  and  the  mosie  i^P^ 
oepUble  to  senses  of  a  less  ddicnto  ovganindao.    Hsw- 
«vw,  Hmn  an  mmy  gxadationa  wf  inarit  hBDnth  thd  ^ 
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bat  we  cannot  mist  quoting  the  following  lines,  which, 
we  are  told,  were  **  spolKen  extempore,**  and  which  were 
no  douM  poured  forth  in  a  moment  of  lofty  inspiration : 

"  VXESES  ON  ▲  FUEND  OF  THE  AUTHOE's  PA&TUrG  FEOM 
HXK  FATHXft  TO  ACCOJCrANT  BEE.  HUSBAND  TO  SCOT- 
LAND. 

**  Adieu,  kind  Father !  we  mint  serery 

I  to  join  my  husband  fly ; 
IVust  it  will  not  he  for  ever, 

Calm  be  that  prophetic  siglu 

"  Now  Frederando  calls  me  forth, 

liet  me  then  undaunted  go 
To  crowded  dties  of  the  north. 

Land  of  comfort— not  of  woe. 

'<  Hare  you  mark'd  his  fond  affectimi, 

Both  for  jou.  and  me  the  same  ? 
Smile  with  joy  on  this  connexion, 

BiesB  the  day  my  Fred'rick  came. 

'*  When  Vice  lured  and  when  she  courted, 

Proof  against  her  wiles  I  stood ; 
When  th*  assembly  Tot*ries  flirted, 

Then  I  stemm'd  the  rushing  flood. 

**  Yes,  my  soul  disdain*d  its  meanneai^ 

Spum*d  infatuating  toys ; 
£%«  tubjectt  her  friend*  to  leanness, 

Robs  them  of  celestial  joys  r 

If  poosiUe,  we  think  the  op«iing  of  the  following  poem 
ttUl  finer  than  the  aboTe,  although  certainly  there  u  nor 
thing  finer  in  any  modem  poet  than  what  Mrs  Cookaon 
so  beautifully  says  of  Vice,  that 

*'  She  subjects  her  friends  to  leanness," — 

a  line  which  ought  to  be  printed  in  letters  of  gold : 


■aa 


s  Boms;  and  in  weaving  Terses,  as  well  as  taUe-doths, 
Jilr  Strwhan  reflects  no  ineonaiderable  lustre  upon  the 
sdTentnrers  of  the  shuttle  now  resident  in  the  ancient  and 
gsod  town  of  Forres.  Passing  over  hb  longer  poem, 
wliich  is  in  the  Spenserian  Terse^  and  is  in  many  parU 
minted  and  natural,  we  prefer  taking  our  eacChu^  from 
MM  of  the  minor  pieces,  entitled  **  The  ReTerie.**  It  Is  a 
psMge  dsMTiptiTe  of  the  eiltBets  of  fhM  natural  aoenery 
spoD  a  poet*s  mind : 

**  How  sweet  through  Nature^  wildest  oooMS  to  stray. 
And  five  to  sportive  tou  the  eheerful  day ! 
Bv  torrent's  roar,  and  shaggy  paai,  to  trace 
The  wizard  feature^  and  the  rugged  graoi^ 
With  magic  softness  that  subdue  the  neart, 
And  still  new  rantures  to  the  soul  impart. 
The  wild  woods  nanging  o'er  the  narrow  dal^ 
The  mountains  shrouded  in  their  azure  vol, 
The  hoary  clifla,  in  solemn  grandeur  piled. 
That  thaoe  the  green-dad  vale,  serenely  mild, 
And  distant  lake^  exalting  in  tiie  rays 
That  nortive  oo  ile  danfing  boaom  bboe ; 
Then  o  er  these  scenes  the  poet's  eye  will  roll, 
While  bounds  from  earth  to  heaven  his  ravi^*d  soul, 
And,  fraught  with  &ncy  and  celestial  fire, 
He  wakes  to  wildest  notes  his  mountain  lyre. 
Pace  to  your  hinour'd  shades !  ye  heaven-taught  throng  ! 
Who  brrathed,  'mid  Scotia's  wiUu,  the  voice  ofsong ; 
Sweet  be  your  rest  aa  the  loved  strains  ye  sunr. 
And  8of^  as  sounds  that  o'er  your  haras  onoe  nung  I 
Wdl  oould  the  minstrel  in  the  days  of^yore^ 
Skill'd  in  his  country's  legendary  lore^ 
Malu  from  hu  harp  the  soothing  measures  fiow, 
Winning  with  them  the  chilly  breast  of  woe ; 
Hii  melting  airs  the  still  cold  heart  could  move^ 
Aid  tune  we  jarring  pa«ions  all  to  love. 
The  bsrp,  asnminc  atiU  a  nobler  strain, 
WiUi  martial  sounda  would  animate  the  awain ; 
Fan  in  lus  glowing  breast  the  glorious  flame^ 
To  earn  in  honour's  field  the  prize  of  fame. 
Hit  country's  foes  arranged  in  dread  array 
^  daootlesi  heart  he  sought  the  wild  aflhiy : 
Sjroof  was  hki  ann ;  for  Freedom's  right  he  stood, 
TiQ  wived  her  banner  o'er  her  foes  subdued. 
If  act  by  death  aoold  the  glorious  toil. 
He  biased  thecanM,  and  haU'd  him  with  a  smile* 

P)pb  iao.8. 

We  do  not  adrise  Mr  Strachan  to  quit  his  workshop 
itf  Pkniaasus,  and  to  ezchaage  his  loom  for  a  lyre ;  but 
^  ihall  be  glad  to  hear  that,  at  his  leisure^  he  continues 
te  eoltivate  the  moae. 

^'ho  is  she  who  oomes  the  last  upon  our  list,  rising 
vfoa  the  poetical  horiaon  like  a  new  moon  among  the 
•|in?^It  it  lbs  Cookaon  of  Leith !  Fade  away,  Fe. 
hdsHauoa !  e^aponte^  Joanna  BailUe !  die  and  be 
^"l«tten,  Letitia  EUsOieth  Landon !  for  a  greater  than 
*^  Mrs  Richardson  of  Dumfries  has  burst  upon  the 
^'''■^■bed  work!,  and  the  great  lost  power  of  song  is  once 
^  embodied  in  the  strains  of  Mary  Ann  Cookaon ! 
^hcther  she  pens  an  *<  Address  to  Miss  Janet  Cllflbrd, 
^«is deprived  of  both  her  punents  by  dcaU^^—who- 
^ihe  writes  an  **  Epistle  to  a  Gentleman,  who  sent  his 
f^r  s  new  gown  and  some  wine  while  she  was  languish- 
^ineonsomption,"— whether  she  soliloquises,  in  a  ten- 
^  itnb,  «  Ou  a  Lady  who  died  of  a  decUne  shortly  af- 
Hr  berdeUvery,"  or  "  On  seeing  a  Fly  drovniing  in  a 
^l  of  milk,"--or  whether  she  pours  forth  the  "  Answer 
^«Udyto  her  Husband  who  exclaimed,  smlUng,  *  Lucy, 
y««  ire  a  little  Diamond,' "— «r,  boMly  attuniiy  her  lyre 
^«nobler  theme,  prodneea  an  "  Ekgy  on  the  Death  of 
ueeelcbratsd  Lord  Bynin,"_in  each  and  aU  of  her  ef- 
iL**  *«''«»»  like  "  the  yhrtuoua  Mareia,"  to  an  im- 
T^^i'ihle  height  above  her  sex.  Let  ns  adduce  an  exam- 
|^«  two  hi  proof  of  our  assertion.  We  sbaU  pass  over 
/**  «iM  picture  of  a  young  lady  in  a  delicate  state  of 
"**^  contained  hi  the  line^ 

"A  languid  fimn,  of  flesh  quite  bare ;" 
^«B  ihaU  not  hialst  upon  the  noUe  opening  of  a 

^^  anHH  thMe  mmbUng  eanriage  whedir 


« 


Hxa  ix>vza 


surrosKD  to  bx  stokxn  bt  a  ladt  whilst 

WAS  DYING. 

«'  'TIs  vain  to  tell  ^sneering  worid 
Of  tortures  In  my  breast  unfurl'd. 
Of  cancers  that  corroding  lurk, 
Thdr  secret  a|>paratus  work ; 
Repeatedly  this  bosom  mar 
With  dirks  and  cutlasses  of  war ; 
As  Bolt,  and  Watt's  high-preseures  go^ 
Extends  my  nerves,  my  arteries  flow ; 
The  swelling  glands  my  lungs  impedes^ 
My  palpitating  heart  recedes ; 
Life's  vast  casi^des  now  languid  roll. 
The  typhus  holds  them  in  control ; 
Shriveli'd  aa  nuwhment  my  soft  lip^ 
Death's  freezmg  hand  my  vitals  grip.** 

The  knowledge  displayed,  in  this  passage,  of  anatomy, 
grammar,  and  msrhanics,  is  altogether  wonderfuL  Much 
do  we  regret  that  we  h^ve  room  for  only  one  other  specif 
men  of  Mrs  Cookaon's  unequalled  powers.  It  is  the  last 
worda of  George  the  Fourth  on  leaving  Scotland;  and  it 
will  be  found  that  they  indicate  an  acquaintance,  on  the 
part  of  his  gracioua  Miyesty,  with  the  rules  of  Linley 
Murray,  peculiarly  satis&ctory  and  complete.  Tlie  King 
bquitur: 

**  Farewell  to  flourishing  Sooti, 

And  Caledonia's  sonsf 
I  will  remember  till  I  die^— 

Ye»-4aureki  them  becomes. 
Yes,  I  am  indeed  an  English  bom. 

But  Scotia's  to  me  dear ; 
And  cowardice  I  view  with  soom,— 

I  would  disdain  to  fear." 

What  a  pity  that  In  this  degenerate  age  there  are  not  more 
Mary  Ann  Cooksons  I  A  few  such  splendid  examplea 
of  what  real  genius  can  achieve,  might  frighten  many  of 
thoee  amphibious  animals  who  call  themselves  poets  from 
dipping  their  feeble  wings  in  the  Castalian  wave. 


m 
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jAUenfrom  Jotepk  Riison^  Esq,  to  Mr  Oeorge  Paton ; 
to  which  is  added,  A  Critique,  by  JJm  Pinherton,  Esq, 
ypoH  BitwiCs  Scottish  Son^e.  Edinburgh.  John 
SteveBMm.     1829. 

This  book,  of  which  only  one  handjsed  eoplM  kfeve 
been  printed,  eontalDe  a  few  litenty  rriKei  of  the  Hitiqua^ 
rian  Ritaon,  together  with  a  plre&tory  notice  of  the  late 
Mr  Geoq^e  Fston,  of  Edlnburfh,  a  pereon  wdl  luiown 
to  tlie  literati  of  the  latter  part  of  last  century,  and  who, 
thouifh  he  held  no  higher  rank  than  that  of  a  derk  in 
the  Custom-hott^  was  acknowledged  to  be  as  deeply 
versed  in  the  antiquities  of  North  Britain  as  almost  any 
of  his  contemporaries.  The  six  letters  from  Ritson  to 
Fkton,  now  pubUshed,  touch  upon  a  rariety  of  subjects, 
hut  contain  UttU  that  Is  very  new  or  very  interesting. 
The  first  is  dated,  "  Gray's  Inn,  15th  Nov.  1792,**  and 
the  last,  "  Gray's  Inn,  July  21st,  1795.**  In  the  course 
.4if  the  correspondence,  Pinkerton,  Chalmers,  Ireland,  and 
Laing,  are  mentioned,  and  a  few  things  are  notloed  casu* 
ally,  which  the  antiquarian  may  perhaps  find  worthy  of 
attention.  In  an  Appendix  is  given  Pinkerton^  sevore 
criticism  on  Rltson's  "  Scottish  Songs,**  which  appeared 
in  the  Critical  Review,  for  January,  1795.  Tfie  review 
is  in  many  respects  Just ;  and  it  was  certainly  one  of  Rit- 
aon's  &llingB,  that  he  was  over  apt  to  quarrel  with  other 
antlquariss. 


A  New  Books  of  Cookeris,  aiAerMi  is  setJbHk  a  pMMtf  psr- 
Jhct  directioii  to  fimdsh  on  extraordimaqf,  or  ^iriitary 
feast,  either  in  Summer  or  Wititer.  And  Kh^wise  tie 
most  commendable  fashion  <f  Dressing  or  Sawckig  either 
Flesh,  FUh,  or  Fowls.  Attest  forth  aeoordu^  to  the 
no¥t  new  FngliA  and  Firent^  Fashion,  By  Jol^  Mnt^ 
relL  London.  Printed  by  M.  T.  for  John  Mlarriot. 
1631. 

Ws  introduce,  this  enrioos  old  blaBi».lfltiei*  book  (on 
which  we  accidentally  laid  our  hands  the  other  day)  to 
the  notice  of  our  readers,  prindpally  for  the  sake  of  two 
receipts  which  it  contains.  The  first  is  entitled  "  The 
Queen  of  Scots  Soup  ;'*  and  we  are  seriously  of  opinion 
that,  for  the  sake  of  the  Royal  House  of  Stuart,  It 
should  immediately  become  a  standard  dish  with  all  the 
defenders  of  Mary  and  her  unfortunate  ftimily.  The  soup 
b  made  thus : — "  Six  chickens  are  oat  In  small  pieces, 
with  the  heart,  gizzard,  and  liver  well  washed,  and  then 
put  into  a  stew'^pan,  and  Just  covered  with  ,water,  and 
boiled  till  the  chickens  are  enough.  Season  it  with  salt 
and  cayenne  pepper ;  and  mince  parsley  wiih  dght  eg|^ 
yolks  and  whites  beat  up  together.  Stir  rotind  idtdgeUier 
just  as  you  are  going  to  serve  it  up.  Half  a  minute  will 
boil  the  eggs.**  l^his  xfanst  be  a  delicate  and  gentle  soup, 
worthy  of  die  amiable  disporitlotis  of  Mary,  and  every  way 
ealculated  to  produce  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  female  cha- 
racter. 

Our  other  receipt  is  entitled-*"  An  excellent  and  maeh- 
«pproted  receit  for  k  long  consumption***  We  suspect  It 
b  &r  from  being  generally  known  to  the  medical  feculty, 
and  we  are  doing  therefore  a  great  servioe  to  mankind,  in 
now  rescuing  it  from  oblivion.  It  Is  couched  in  these 
words : — **  Take  eight,  ten,  or  deven  white  snaOes,  and 
break  away  their  shells  firom  them,  then  put  them  into  a 
bowle  of  water  fbr  twelve  honres,  to  dense  themselves 
from  their  sUme,  then  take  them  from  that  water  and  put 
them  into  another  bowle  of  running  water  for  twdve 
houres  more,  then  take  them  out,  and  put  them  into  half 
a  pint  of  white  wine,  and  keepe  them  In  It  twelve  houres, 
then  take  a  quart  of  red  cowe*k  milke,  and  put  the  snayles 
out  of  the  wine  Into  the  mllke,  and  boyle  the  quart  of 
milke  with  the  snayles  put  into  It,  untill  it  be  boyled  to 
a  pinte,-  then  put  Into  it  one  ounce  of  canded  sugM',  and 
so  give  the  sicke  party  the  same  to  drinke  everle  morn- 
ings and  at  four  of  the  dock*  In  the  aftcniooiie  i  but  you, 


must  not  let  the  sleke  party  eate  or  drinke  any  tking  f3« 
for  the  space  of  two  houres  afler  they  have  taken  this  re* 
edt ;  atid  without  all  doubt,  this  bdng  dueiy  made  end 
taken  aeoordingly,  vrill,  with  Godli  hfelp,  reeover  tbt 
party,  being  very  weake  and  ftir  spent  in  this  kmg  Un- 
gering  sidmess,  and  of  my  knowledge  hath  been  efien 
approved,  and  Is  found  an  exodleut  reeek  to  can  the 
same  diseata."  We  do  not  know  how  oifaav  wof  M, 
but,  were  we  consumptive,  we  should  immedistdy  drink 
iu|iinii<i  fvantities  of  boUed  sdaUs,  for  we  put  gnstcaa- 
fidence  in  these  old  black-letter  books.  Tlie  rert  of  tbe 
contents  of  this  volume  are  Just  such  as  might  be  expected 
in  a  good  Cookery  Book  fiir  the  earlier  part  of  the  Kvea- 
teenth  century.* 

MISC£LLAN£OUS  LITERATURE. 


MT  GRANDM0THBR*8  KITS. 
*•  III  tenol  Isbor,  at  tSBois  BSB  glaiis." 

I  AM  fond  of  the  dden  times — ^times  which  I  woddMt 
write  old  for  any  thing.  That  Is  a  beautiful  becch4rN» 
no  dMibt,  but  what  Is  It  to  Campbdl's 

"  Spare,  woodman,  spare  the  beechdi  tree  T 

Ton  may  smile,  if  you  win ;  but  till  you  ez^ain  tbera- 
son  why  **  vroods  among"  Is  more  poetical  than  *'  imoB| 
woods^**  yoQ  will  permit  me  to  write  the  olden,  ioetcedof 
the  old,  times* 

I  am  fond,  I  repeat,  and  I  love  to  repeat  it,  of  the  dd> 
en  tiniesr-?«f  the  fine,  hearty  cdd  carles  fan  plakLtDd  boa- 
net,  who  thought  stron^y,  snd  spoke  freely;  but,  eftv 
all,  th«  ladies  of  tlM  oM  school  are  my  peottBir  fltvMirittt 

— thoif  redpeetable  matrone,  witii  plaited  toys  sod  Uick 
sUk  hq#ds,  who  rode  behind  their  husbands  to  kirk  tsd 
markqt,  were  excellent  housekeepers,  and  woaderfiiUj 
kind  t^  chUdreo.  To  me,  even  at  this  distsnt  bour,  tbere 
is  a  vrffmth,  ind  a  comfort,  and  a  semeirhst  sUo  t» 
dignity,  in  thefar  many  and  multiplied  invertona  N« 
grav»-d%ger  In  Hamlet  eve^  deposited  a  nwrt  nvme- 
rous  aeaertaMat  of  jackets,  than  did  my  gnndmotber  «f 
gowns  anfl^psttleoats,  ere  she  went  to  repoee.  EnnUAj 
Charlotte  Camjibell,  when,  in  the  year  190^  th«  co- 
gaged  to  smother  half  the  female  nobility  and  ftntejd 
Edinbmgh,  did  not,  from  tlieatre  stige-boz,  exbibft  i 
more  glorioue  rotundity  and  expandon  of  pefwo,  tiufi 
did  m^  worthy  prtigenltor.  Anmnd  her  middle,  too, 
there  extended  a  aone^  broad,  stroitgi  aod  inuBoTikH 
from  trliich,  as  ftvm  the  immoMUty  of  the  eferth^  «H 
wete  euBpended,  on  the  >one  aide,  a  lai|;e  poekel,  dn^ 
like  a  tailor*d  laplboard,  and  fnmldied  trilh  a  peeket-boM 
of  corresponding  shape  and  ^xtedshttL  BMtb  lib 
podcet,  but  at  a  respectfrd  and  becoodng  distance,  itm 
Been  to  filt  backwards  add  finrwardi,  as  the  manom^ 
requited,  r  pafr  of  ekar  sted  scisson.  On  ^  «^ 
dde,  and,  on  the  prindple  of  an  Austudask,  to  tena^ 
bahaice  the  other  otnitineDts,  hong,  Jolai  GU|^IIH  ^ 
keep  her  bdftneetrue^  **  The  K«^**— aotseptfitdy^trie- 
dividudly,  but  in  aft  and  beemnlng  eMilMKh)ii»  n^c"^ 
«d  from  a  large  dasp  ring,  of  an  Inch  and  a  hslf  in  dh- 
meier.  Amongst  theie  keys  th«r«  pteftiled  tbe  wa^ 
complete  retmbUeaa  eqniOity-^-frotti  hlin,  the  bud  of  ttai 
cdhr,  evtti  down  to  her,  the  tiny  fegnkter  of  tbe  ti]De| 
pid^e.  Thoa  you  oMld  see^  at  ofte  giadoe^  wM  edf  iW 
the  godewUb  wmnaeful,  bitt  tlMt  her  pride  toy  in  beiN 
diotqfii  eo  i  ind  thil  die  w««ld  nther  hate  beta  ee»- 
pifaoMited  on  her  honae  mttoagMnent,  than  on  htf  eom- 
plesioii  ift  graotftil  moveuMnti.  . 

Now,  III  contrasting  with  this  die  gudewlvet « *" 
preoantday,  I  do  dot  inean  tobeftidrieal;  indeed,  i>^ 
I  ever  so  much  so  diqiooed}  it  Is  oot  of  my  power,  «pi*J 
lie  oplnfam  woiild  liunedtetdy  ran  me  down,  Ukesomtu 
fiaUng.bo«l  befoie 4  Neweastb ooiUer.  I^m^**^ 
to  admit  an  incahndable  bakmoe,  after  aR  dedodioas>n« 
a4iiMBtafi%  fai  ih««ar«f  ^g«dnrif«Mth^«^  ^ 
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tile  leore  of  mAfanen,  dress,  education,  and  I  know  not 
bow  msny  tdditional  particulura.  And  to  what  extent 
ttoe  improTcmenta  may  yet  be  carried,  no  one  wbo  has 
Mt  tetk  M  Edward  Irving^s  Millennlnm,  can  poodbly  de- 
(cnnine.  My  sole  oljeet  la  to  draw  yonr  attention,  and 
that  of  the  fvdewtTMof  the  pnaent  day,  to  my  *^  OaAVD- 
Monm't  Km.** 

I  aay  nothing  of  Che  poeket-^4hoagh  the  anljeot  ie 
UsUydesnring  of  a  separate  chapter^nor  of  thesdsson 
—Bor  of  the  plneoshion — whooe  pardon  I  beg  *  th«Mi- 
■ad  times,  as  haTing  been  vnintentionally  oterldbked-^ 
MC  snoredly  Ihnn  its  diminutive  siae~in  my  former 
aisMialiun  «f  pendicles ;  bat  I  come  at  once,  and  for 
the  ake  of  unlty--tbe  parent,  they  teU  us,  bf  Ihterest— 
toipeak  of  Uie  «  Keye."  These  keys  hung  with  a  grace 
asd  s  freedom  which  could  nerer  be  of«iiooked ;  no  con* 
«nnit  oar  seeming  arrangement.  It  was  a  kNid  of 
Jack  GoodlUtow  golden  age,  when  gnat  tad  sfaudl,  Im- 
portftDt  and  unimportant,  rusted  and  ward-wom,  met 
together  and  fondly  embraced,  united  in  the  same  Jingle, 
Hid  bohbed  at  the  same  step.  Like  the  human  ihcultles, 
•i  described  by  our  Worthy  frculty-mobgers,  these  Keys 
Jwied  upon  a  background  of  complete  unity ;  yet,  when- 
rm  drcomstancea  enlled  them  into  play,  they  were  ever 
•epwitely  and  Individually  at  hand,  ready  to  ezecllte  the 
•Ppropriate  tmk  aadglied  to  them.  Every  key,  in  ihet, 
««  a  tepanrte  bump,  to  which  was  assigned  the  teak  of 
^aii4goneloek,  and  one  exclusively;  and  had  my  grand* 
BMChcr  suspected  that  the  office  of  one  would  have  been 
^Mnyed  by  anot&er,  she  would  have  considered  the  mo- 
^Ij  as  dangerous,  and  not  to  be  countenanced.  Thus 
hit-snd  the  analogy  Is  worth  tradng  throng  a  sen. 
<»»-tbat»  in  the  beautilul  science  of  creniolcgy,  each 
Kpante  liMolCy  has  its  own  assigned  and  dreumseribed 

^aodMeality,  and  oa  more  dana  trespam  upon  the  pro- 
viiMt  of  Imagination^  wit,  or  benevolence,  than  my  grand- 
nother'tcelbir.door  Key  thought  of  dealing  with  the  wards 
•fhertima-piboB.  Were  lacultles  permitted  thus  to  tree. 
rM«rtlwi^p«Bs  the limlla  assigned  to  thoa,  then  there 
^«Ra  sad  to  tlbo  dlvlalBO  of  labonc,  and  to  that  beantU 
^adjuitaient  by  which  a  pin  la  breughtto  somdch  pei^ 
fatiso. 

Bat  bow  are  the  Keys  maB«gednow.«.days?  for  this, 
«w  all,  is  the  nsirttar  of  aiaeonrse  and  enquiry.  Is  the 
*^  hcanHf ul  and  convenient  arrtagement  adopted ;  or 
|i  ansther,  and.  If  any  other,  a  better  or  a  woive^  adopted 
n  its  itaBd?  I  hate  the  German  Ulnminati,  and  the 
Fimch  Revoiuann,  and  lament  the  decay  of  the  i^  of 
chivilry  and  respect  for  royalty ;  and  this  I  do»  not  only 
«  the  leore  thnt»  by  aaeana  of  such  unhaUowed  agim- 
CKi)  asdety  has  been  torn  from  ita  moorings  and  daahed 
late  sthowandaepamfea  and  Indepcndeiit  fragments,  but 
wtaloQgwlth,attd  IvcrUybalibvaIn  sympathy  with,  these 
^^  ay  Gnndmother^  Keys  have  broken  flram  their 
7»Kttdbssndlapsaed.    TheyhBVe,iafiu^baoame>slnse 


O! 


at  handtuleaa 


**i^  taisnboedlnnte,  and 

*^  Bot  waaMsdy  and  alwaya  a-Meklng 

H*  Yea  lookup— that  threo^eamefsd  I , 

^  eat-work  or  volveli  oonitnnnly  called  a  taticule,  but  you 
n^ans  youneif  the  tronhle  of  scareh,  thekeya  arenot 
]^  aM  If  nat  thir%  where  caa  they  be  ?  not  assuredly 
*^*^  oi  ihk  mlstrssB  i  for  on  her  whole  perion, 


anthe ^^^^      ^^^ 

^ jMad.dress  to  sheo.peint»  thm  la  neith^  lap,  ^et| 
^atttiaog.  The  keys  vrould  escape  tnm  h«  like  a 
T^of  water  over  the  homing  Ihoe  ^a  taihir%  goose ; 
«M  woa]4  absdutely  folnt  at  the  imputation  of  any  thing 
<»  Gsthicssakey,  i  pocket*  or  a  pincuriiian,  on  her  per- 
?°*'*^^-4nianisnt  his  supensded  and  baniahed  utility,  and, 
"^theicBfle,  the  associated  heys  hare  mn  riot,  ahd  b». 
tnT  H^^^  onoiaiiegiable.  You  may  call  spirits,  but 
J^ueycome?  Yon  may  sing  out  from  mom  to  night, 
Kamiy!  Mary  !-*wfaat*s  yoot*  nameP^-^ane!  Tibby! 
t!?"*  By  Bapery.pnss  lay;  ynn  will  find  it  on  the 
***'««."—*'  Na,  mtmi  it%  m  tha^v*"^''  It  n&Mt  be 


there.'-— Go  search  the  table-drawer !" — **  Mem,  I  canna 
find  it.**—*'  Stupid  idiot!  stand  out  of  my  road.  I'm 
sure  such  servants ! — it  cannot  be  &r  off,  for  I  had  It  not 
ten  minutre  ago  ;**  and  so 

**  The  maids  are  running  through  the  liou8»— • 

Ilk  door  is  cast  a-Jee  { 
And  there*s  ho  a  luje  in  a*  the  houses 

But^  ssarehing  for  <  the  key'**^ 

but  all  in  vain.  The  smith's  fingen  are  put  In  opera* 
tion,  and  just  as  he  has  removed  the  lock,  at  the  expense 
of  the  splintered  timber,  P«ggy  comes  bouncing  in  with 
an  **  Eh,  mem,  here's  the  key !" — Nor  is  this  the  worsi 
^-by  no  means:  Sickness  is  in  the  house,  and  the  doctof 
ordm  an  immediate  use  of  Jams  and  jellies;  but  the  key 
has  taken  this  opportunity  of  paying  a  visit  to  the  terra 
incognita  of  '<  somewhere.**  It  was  seen  by  somebody 
some  time  ago,  hat  nobody  got,  and  nobody  Imd  it ;  and 
in  a  word,  nobody  knows  any  thing  about  the  matter ! — 
Company  to  tea!  down  with  the  tea-cupe,  tray,  um^ 
all  in  a  smoke  and  a  bustle.  But,  bless  me !  where*s  the 
sugar,  ay,  and  the  tea-cannlster — ^these  Indlspensables  of 
the  repast  ? — ^they  are  under  lock  and  key — the  lock,  in. 
deed,  is  safe,  and  at  its  post,  like  a  csrrier's  dog,  firm  and 
unmoved — not  to  be  tampered  with — but  the  key — oh ! 
the  key — is  at  the  **  back  of  beyond,**  where  the  menu 
according  to  immemorial  tradition,  was  safely  delivered 
of  the  fiddler.  It  must,  in  fhot,  either  have  sunk  through 
the  earth  and  become  a  gnome,  or  ascended  through  the 
air  and  been  sainted,  otherwise  the  search  made  for  it 
would  have  been  successfbL  Perspective  becomes  the 
order  of  the  hour,  till  force  has  done  the  work  of  art, 
and  a  fine  evening  has  been  spent  in  uadeas  and  unavail- 
ing  regrets  for  the  **  loss  of  the  key." 

Let  the  gudewlfe  keep  the  keys,  then ;  and  keep  i6 
the  keys  only — ^keep  to  them,  as  my  grandmother  did.  In 
the  literal  sense  of  the  wordp--attach  than  (I  do  not  care 
where  or  how)  to  her  person,  and  be  able,  at  a  moment*^ 
warning,  to  make  that  use  of  them  for  which  they  were 
originally  hammered  out  and  constructed. 

It  is,  after  all,  on  such  apparently  trifling  attentions  ot 
negligences  that  much  of  the  comfort  or  usefulness  of 
life  depends.  Let  any  one,  addicted  to  the  negligence  to 
which  I  have  referred,  Airly  calculate  the  time  lost,  thA 
convenience  marred,  the  temper  fretted,  and  the  happi- 
ness hazarded,  by  such  occurrences,  and  the  amount  will 
not  &il  to  astonish  as  well  as  mortify.  Little  things  are 
indeed  great  to  little  men — parva  kvei  capiunt  animot  $ 
but  against  this  effect,  as  well  as  evidence  of  our  fallen 
and  imperfect  nature,  it  becomes  us  to  guard.  Forgrcat 
calamities  or  trying  odgendes  we  stand,  as  It  were,  pre- 
pared ;  and  the  storm,  whilst  it  arrests  and  stuplfies,  still 
nerves  and  solemnizes  our  ftcultles  ;— 

«  SiMdce,  ye  old  pillan  of  the  marble  sky. 

Yet  still  serene  th*  unoonqner'd  mind  looks  down 

Upon  the  wredc** 

But  for  the  eternal  **  losing  or  mislaying  **  of  the  key% 
there  is  no  remedy.  Against  the  assail  of  the  lion  and 
the  tiger,  there  are  means  of  defence— against  those  of 
the  musquito  and  the  midge,  there  are  none.  Misfor» 
tunes  are  formidable,  without  being  teazing — mismanage- 
ments fr«t  In  proportion  to  their  trifling  nature  and  the 
frvquancy  of  their  occurrence. 

Now,  mmAum^  do  uot  flounoo  out  of  thc  room,  and  dam 
the  door,  so  as  to  endanger  the  lights  and  the  drum  of 
my  earsi  What  I  have  said — ^my  own  conscience  is  my 
witneas— I  have  said  for  your  good ;  and  if  the  medicine 
do  but  operate  beneficially,  a  few  painful  throe^  during 
the  opcnktion,  will  be  of  less  consequence.  And,  in  order 
to  show  you  that  I  bear  no  manner  of  grudge  against 
you,  I  mean,  God  willing,  to  drink  tea  with  you  on  Tue»> 
day  next,  when,  I  have  no  manner  of  dovbti  that  I  will 
find  you  la  a  "  Piorn  Ksr.** 
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THE  HEBREW  LANOUAOB— ITS   IMPORTANCE  TO 
THE  CLERICAL  PROFESSION. 

Mk  EDXTOfty — Ibeg  leBTe  to  solicit  your  attention  toasulK 
ject  in  which,  as  I  humbly  coooeiTe  tlie  clergy  to  be  deeply 
oonoemed,  they  should  therefore  fed  themaelTes  much  in- 
terested. I  ailttde  to  a  thoroogh  aoquaintanoe  with  the 
sacred  and  primitive  language,  which,  I  am  happy  to  ob- 
mmy  is  more  cultirated  than  it  was  in  my  early  days ;  and 
would  be  still  more  so,  were  it  not  for  the  jealousy  and  nar- 
jK>w-mindedne8s  of  the  Jews  themselves — I  mean  those  with 
whom  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  conversing — who  wish 
to  exdnde  us  e  vesUbulo  tempUf  and  do  every  thing  in  their 
power  to  prevent  i»  Christians  from  entering  the  pene- 
tralia. The  Hebrew  nation — if  I  am  correctly  informed 
— ^keep  even  their  brethren  from  a  knowledge  of  their 
Cabala  till  they  have  attained  the  age  of fortyt  though  they 
allow  them  to  read  the  Talmud  and  the  Targums.  To 
tliose  who  are  intended  for  the  clerical  profession,  I  am 
fully  persuaded  that  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  lingua 
sacra  should  be  considered  ar  a  *l^tS^  iTli^'  '^  *•  ^^T 
safe  one  too,  ere  they  shall  be  ordained  as  ministers  of  the 
Kirk  of  Scotland,  or  of  the  Established  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland.  It  is  evident  that  this  was  the  firm 
and  decided  opinion  of  the  learned  Dr  Robison,  who  was 
Oriental  Professor  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  as 
is  manifest  from  his  erudite  preface  to  his  edition  of  the 
Clavis  Pentateuch!,  which  had  been  long  out  of  print 
and  become  very  scarce. 

No  clo'gyman  can  be  said  to  be  well  informed  or  tho- 
roughly qualified  to  exercise  his  sacred  function,  should 
he  continue  to  be  wilfully  ignorant  of  the  primitive  Ian- 
guage,  which,  as  such,  lends  to  all  languages,  while  it 
borrows  from  none ;  and  therefore,  from  its  very  simpli- 
jcity,  can  easily  Im  learnt  by  any  one  possessed  of  moderate 
abilities  and  common  application.  The  Vulgate  is  like- 
wise alwolutely  necessary  for  the  theological  student,  wlio 
will  find  Parkhurst*s  Hebrew  Lexicon — if  he  begins  read- 
ing without  tlie  Masoretic  points — and  Buxtorf 's,  the 
best.  A  very  valuable  Lexicon  has  lately  made  its  ap- 
pearance from  the  Cambridge  University  Press ; — it  was 
•written  originally  in  the  German,  by  Gesenius,  and  has 
been  very  ably  and  well  translated  by  a  Rabbi,  a  teacher 
of  the  Hebrew  at  Cambridge.  There  are  two  excellent 
Hebrew  Grammars — one  by  your  late  and  learned  Pro- 
fessor Robison,  and  another  by  H.  V.  Boluffy,  which 
will  be  highly  useful  to  students  who  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  for  forming  an  acquaintance  with  the  classics. 
The  latter  may  very  justly  be  called  Une  grammaire  rai- 
Bonnie,  To  those  conversant  with  the  Lingua  Toscana, 
Diodati's  Italian  Bible  was  strongly  recommended  by  the 
late  Bishops  Bagot  and  Horsley,  particularly  for  its  copious 
and  learned  annotations.  Unfortunately  this  work  is 
now  very  scarce,  and  fetches  a  high  price.  A  new  edition 
of  it  has  lately  been  published  by  Priestley  in  London, 
but  the  valuable  annotationa  of  Diodati  are  totally  ex- 
cluded. 

The  theological  student,  however,  diould  not  be  satis- 
Had  with  the  Septuagint  or  the  Vulgate.  He  must  go  to 
the  fountain  head,  and  read  carefully  the  Hebrew  text 
itself.  Thougli,  upon  the  whole,  our  English  translation 
df  the  Old  Testament  is  well  done  and  faithfully  executed ; 
yet  it  is  very  erroneously  so  in  several  of  the  Books — 
Isaiah,  in  particular.  But  it  is  said  that  that  eminent  and 
acute  critic,  Dr  Kennioot,  told  bis  late  majesty,  George 
the  Third,  that  not  any  one  of  the  fundamental  articles  of 
our  fkith  was  impugned  by  the  mistranslation.  Dr  K. 
Indeed  was  very  urgent  for  a  revision  of  the  translation 
of  our  Bibl^  and  for  a  new  one  to  be  made,  and  published 
under  authority.  But  with  me  and  many  of  my  friends, 
the  jndidousness  of  this  recommendation  is  very  problem- 
atical and  doubtful,  not  to  say  extremely  dangerous, 
though  it  proceeded  tnm  the  pen  of  the  ablest  theological 
^crftlc  of  his  time.  This  the  Ute  eminent  scholar,  the 
Kentmd  WiUtem  Crowe,  LL.B.,  FeUow  of  Nev  Col- 


lege, and  Public  Orator  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  in 
his  three  discourses  preached  by  him  before  that  Uni- 
versity, evidently  proved  by  many  cogent  and  fwcible  ar- 
guments. For  the  dergy,  indeed,  a  Version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures is  much  wanted,  to  aadst  them  in  their  tlieological 
studies ;  but  I  should  be  very  apprehensive  of  its  diaturb- 
ing  and  unsettling  the  minds  of  the  common  people,  who, 
firom  time  out  of  mind,  have  hem  accustomed  to  our  pre- 
sent trandation.  They  would  fed  the  strongest  aversion 
and  repugnance  to  receive  and  adopt  the  new  one  pro- 
posed to  them,  and  with  which  they  were  totally  unac- 
quainted. I  well  remember  tliat,  several  yean  ago^  a 
clei^^yman  in  Hampshire,  wishing  to  improve  the  p>alm« 
ody  in  his  parbli,  wished  to  introduce  among  hii  pa- 
risliioners  Tattersall's  new  version  of  the  Psdms ;  but 
the  honest  and  well-meaning  rustics  were  iUled  with 
wrath  and  indignation  when  the  proposd  was  made  t« 
them  by  their  pious  and  worthy  pastor ;  for  one  and  all, 
with  much  vdiemence,  declared  tliat  they  were  not  King 
David*s  Psalms, — ^that  they  had  long  been  aflcostomed  t« 
sing  Stembold  and  Hopkina*  version, — and,  therefore, 
would  receive  no  other.  The  late  Bishop  Horsle}*,  in  bif 
learned  and  elaborate  work  on  the  Psdms,  has  dearly 
demonstrated,  with  his  usud  acumoi  and  sagacity,  that, 
though  Sternhold  and  Hopkina'  verdon  is  a  very  quaiut 
one,  yet  it  is  more  conformable  to  the  idiom  of  the  Hngu 
sacra  than  that  of  Tate  and  Brady,  or  any  other.  Now, 
if  we  fail  in  the  minor,  it  follows,  as  a  naturd  consequence, 
that  we  shall  equally  so  in  the  major. 

These  remarlcs  are  all  with  which  I  sliall  trespsn  oa 
your  time  at  present ;  but  you  will  perbi^  permit  me  t« 
return  to  the  subject  at  some  future  opportunity. 

R.N. 


STORY  OF  THE  LAIRD  OF  FAWDONSIDE. 

Bg  the  Author  of  the  Histories  of  the  Scottish  RASora^ 

The  following  story  was  related  to  me  by  sn  old  gen- 
tleman, reddent  for  fiffy  years  in  Northnmberland,  bat 
who  had  been  bom  and  educated  near  the  scene  dswribed, 
where  it  was,  in  his  youth,  a  common  fireside  legend. 

The  Laird  of  Fawdondde,  an  estate  inu^ediateiy  abore 
Abbotsford,  on  the  oonrse  of  the  Tweed,  was  one  ni^bt 
riding  home  in  a  state  of  intoxication  from  market,  wbeo, 
just  as  he  reached  a  place  about  hdf  a  mile  from  his  own 
house,  he  encountered  tliat  cdebrated  and  very  gcoerally 
reprobated  character,  the  DevU.  Fully  aware  of  ^ 
danger  of  his  dtuation,  the  Laird  thooght  he  would  give 
his  hoUness  the  cut  edestial,  and  pass  on.  Bat  Satan  w» 
not  an  acquaintance  to  be  shaken  off  so  easily :  he  ftirly 
intercepted  the  Laiid  as  he  was  about  to  give  him  the  go- 
by ;  and,  dthough  Fawdondde  attempted  then  to  ts^f 
noore  de^erate  course  and  rush  past,  lie  found  himitf^ 
notwithstanding  aU  his  exertions,  obliged  at  last  to  come 
to  a  quiet  t^te-d^^  with  hU  enemy.  '^^^^''^"fZ 
which  ensued,  ended  In  a  proposd  on  the  pert  of  tbe 
Devil,  that  Fawdondde  should  pnrdiMO  a  right  of  ^ 
age,  by  agredng  to  deliver  up  to  him  whatever  Uviof 
thing  he  should  first  meet  as  he  approached  his  hoina 
The  Laird,  calling  to  mind  that  a  lavooiite  greyhioi^ 
was  in  the  habit  of  coming  out  of  the  house  to  ^'^^ 
on  similar  oocodons,  consented  to  the  proposal,  ^^ 
not  without  some  compunctious  qualms  in  regard  to  v« 
iaithful  aadbdoved  creature  which  he  was  thus  coooga- 
ing  to  destruction.  Chance  determined  that  his  feebn^ 
of  regret  should  be  exerdaed  on  a  much  worthier  oi9«»- 

As  in  the  somewhat  dmibr  cass  of  Jephthdi,  ^^^^ 
ter,  a  child  of  ten  years,  was  the  first  person  "^^JT 
met.  No  words  could  eaqtress  the  horror  of  the  p«^ 
Laurd,  as  the  fiend,  who  had  doggwl  hhn,  apitesredatws 
back  to  ddm  hia  victim.  He  could  only  pl^d  a  ntpi^ 
After  much  entreaty,  "  the  Enemy'*  consented  to  sUJ^ 
him  a  few  days  to  take  lAve  of  the  child.  I^^^Jt! 
settled  that  the  rmdition  shoold  be  made  moct  llian^^ 
•t  Gdadiieb  Utk,  Sstaa  disappeu^ 
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Before  the  appointed  day,  Fairdonaide  had  oonfiilted 
the  clergyman  of  the  parish  as  to  what  he  should  do  nn- 
iff  such  circumstanoes.  The  minister,  who  happened  to 
bve  some  knowledge  of  diablerie,  proposed  a  scheme,  hf 
vhich,  with  the  aasistanoe  of  his  brethren,  he  hoped  to 
etunterset  the  desifos  of  the  Evil  One.  On  the  day 
■ppoioted,  the  child  was  lirought  to  Galashiels  Idrk, 
wliere,  being  placed  at  the  sacramental  table,  it  was 
*"  hedged  **  round,  if  not  with  **  dlTinlty,**  at  least  with  a 
dozen  aUe  expounders  of  it ;  and  such  a  praying  and 
preaching  commenced,  as  had  neyer  before  shaken  the 
wills  of  that  place  of  worsliip.  When  Satan  at  last  ap- 
petfed,  the  minister  of  the  parish  entered  into  a  warm 
expoatttlation  with  him  on  the  suligect  of  his  unreasonable 
hvfun  with  Fawdonaide ;  and  although  tlie  Tartarean 
monarch  iiprtinid  no  little  Tesation  and  rage  at  being 
haJked  in  Ids  demand,  he  was  soon  brought  to  reason. 
In  the  end,  he  agreed  to  accept  a  little  dog  in  lieu  of  the 
ehlM ;  which  creature  being  immediately  thrown  to  him, 
he  Tuished  through  the  roof,  taking  a  considerable  part 
«f  it  with  him,  and  leaving  behind  him,  to  use  the  words 
of  old  Aulnvy,  "  a  marvellous  perfume  of  sulphur.'* 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


A  NEW  POETIC  MIRROR. 

ByduEuriek  Shepherd, 

No.1.— HrW.W.e 

Ode  to  a  HtghJandJBee. 

AsrouirniNO  creature,  what  art  thou. 
Descending  from  the  mountain's  brow 
With  such  a  boom,  and  passing  by 
Ukt  spirit  of  the  nether  slcy  ? 
While  all  anmnd  this  mountain  reign 
I  look  for  thee,  but  look  in  vain  ; 
lliee  I  shall  never  behold  again ! 
And  it  is  painful  thus  to  sever 
From  trumpeter  of  heaven  for  ever. 

Thou  art  a  wonder,  I  confess. 
Thou  joumeyer  of  the  wilderness ; 
Yet  a  holy  thing  art  thou  to  me, 
As  emblem  of  pure  industry — 
And  as  an  emblem  higher  still. 
Which  made  my  heart  and  spirit  thrill ; 
For  I  bethought  me  thou  mightst  be 
The  sQgel  of  eternity, 
Sent  down,  writh  trumpet's  awful  boom. 
To  rammon  nature  to  her  doom. 
And  make  the  churchyards  heave  and  groon^ 
With  flesh  to  flesh,  and  bone  to  bone : 
I  chooae  not  say  the  wild  emotion 
Of  my  m6ved  soul,  and  its  devotion. 
At  thy  astounding  locomotion. 

Bleat  be  thy  heart,  sweet  Highland  bee. 
That  thou  paas'd  by,  and  changed  not  me ; 
For  though  1  fcn*w  what  I  am  now, 
(The  worid  knows  not,  I  must  allow,) 
Vet  the  wild  wonder  strikes  me  dumb. 
What  I  thall  be  in  time  to  come  1 
Whether  a  zephyr  of  the  cloud, 
A  moving  and  mysterious  shroud^ 
A  living  thing  without  a  frame, 
A  glory  without  sound  or  aim. 
Or  a  creature  like  thee  of  a  thousand  years, 
Booming  through  everlasting  spheres  ! 
Soch  beU  of  bold  sublimity,  ^ 

Man  never  has  astn*  and  never  sliall  see,    > 
'Atthegraat  W.  abumbee!  3 

Thoefore,  blest  creature  of  thy  kind, 
I  laud  thy  speed  upon  the  vrind. 
And,  dream  or  spirit  as  thou  art, 
I  ^l^*  thee  with  a  human  heart-^ 

•  Q<Mry.Mr  WiUhim  Woidsworth  ?«Ep. 


God  speed  thee  to  thy  latest  years ; 
I  neither  know  thee  nor  thy  peers, 
And  yet  mine  eyes  are  fill'd  vrith  tears. 

For,  as  a  bee,  if  thou  hadst  been 
As  perilous  as  some  I've  seen. 
When  my  rash  boyhood's  hands  were  given 
(  Hands  made  to  strike  the  harp  of  heaTcn) 
To  feel  the  poignancy  and  smart 
Of  thy  empoison'd  ruthless  dart. 
How  with  that  dart  of  ebony 
Mightst  thou  have  wrong*d  my  friend  and  me ; 
And  dreadful  damage  mightst  have  done 
To  our  beloved  Miss  Hutchison ! 
Therefore,  it  doth  behove  me  well 
To  bless  thee  and  thy  Uttle  celL 
And  now,  again,  sweet  bee,  I  say. 
With  earnest  feeling  I  shall  pray 
For  thee  when  I  am  fiur  away. 

Again  I  hear  thy  voice  devout. 
About — about — and  all  about. 
As  stretch'd  recumbent  on  the  gi 
From  liill  to  hill  it  seems  to  pass. 
Sounding  to  me  like  trump  of  death, 
Far  o'er  the  brown  astonidi'd  lieath  ; 
I  look  to  cloud,  to  sky,  and  tree, 
A  thousand  ways,  yet  cannot  see 
Thy  &ery  path  of  mystery. 

'Tis  thus  the  high  poetic  mind 
Can  trace,  with  energy  refined. 
The  slightest  atom  on  tlie  wind 
To  its  high  source ;  and  to  the  goal. 
Where  perishes  its  tiny  soul. 
Then  step  by  step  ascend  on  high. 
From  dunghill  to  the  yielding  sky : 
And  thus  shall  I  ambitious  be^ 
When  inquest  is  perform'd  on  me. 
So  rise  above  my  grovelling  race. 
Bounding,  like  thee,  and  one  day  trace 
My  path  on  high,  like  heavenly  dove. 
Which  none  dare  challenge  or  reprove, 
A  path  all  human  walks  above ! 

80NO  TO  LEILA. 

"  Sat,  wilt  thou,  Leila,  when  alone, 

Remember  days  of  bliss  gone  by  ? 
Wilt  thou,  beside  thy  native  Rhone, 

E'er  for  our  distant  streamlets  sigh  ? 
Beneath  thy  own  glad  sun  and  sky, 

Ah  !  Leila,  wilt  thou  think  of  me  ?" 
She  blush'd,  and  murmnr'd  in  reply, 

*'  jl/y  life  is  one  long  thought  ofAee* 

"  Sweet  girl !  I  would  not  have  it  so ; 

My  destiny  must  not  be  thine. 
For,  wildly  as  the  wild  wave's  flow, 

Will  pass  this  fleeting  life  of  mine.** 
"  And  let  thy  fate  be  weal  or  woe. 

My  thoughts,"  she  smUing  said,  "  are  free ; 
And  well  the  watchful  angels  know 

My  U/e  ts  one  long  thought  of  thee*** 

'*  Then,  Leila,  may  thy  thoughts  and  prayers 

Be  with  me  in  my  hour  of  need  ; 
When  round  me  throng  the  cold  world's  cares. 

And  all  my  heart's  fresh  sorrows  bleed  !" 
"  Why,  dearest !  nurse  so  dark  a  creed  ? 

For  full  of  fome  thy  life  shall  be ; 
And  mine  shall  share  thy  glory's  meed, 

In  one  long  hlisefid  thought  of  thee,** 

H.  G.  B. 

LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIBtlBS.   ' 


Ths  AirinrAxa— We  gave  lome  soeount  Isat  Saturday  of  the  at- 
traeUomofieveral  of  the  Aonuali  for  1890,  and  «e  are  now  able  to 
add  a  Uttle  fivther  lafoimation  en  this  nibjeet.— Tft«  Qfftfing,  anew 
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Aimaal,  it,  Uk«  tte  «  Amvtoc,"  flipeciaUy  dnttfaed  toartabliih  sad 
Uluitnte  Um  ooonaioo  betwMn  poUte  literatim  and  raUgknu  TIm 
•mbdUshmcnta  are  to  Im  leledad  principally  from  Scriptural  sub- 
JflctB,  sad  th«  work  Is  to  be  editad  }rf  the  Rar.  Tbomat  Dale,  M.A. 
—Another  nair  Amnial  It  announoed,  to  be  called  by  a  name  whidi 
«e  tUok  highly  ol^aotioiiable— EwMainieL  We  are  told  In  the  pio- 
apecCus.  that  the  dlitinguithlng  ftature  of  thia  pubUeation  will  be  Iti 
cndeaYoor  to  dUAHe  and  maintain,  in  Its  Tailona  oompoiitlons  of 
proae  and  Tene*  loiind  pitoelplei  of  reUgloo  and  vtrtiMb  ita  fOTcm> 
ing  rule  being  that  whiiji  perradca  the  doctxlnaa  of  the  ertabM>hed 
church.  The  Rer.  W.  Shephod,  Author  of  *<  Gtonda  and  Sunshine," 
is  to  be  the  Editor.  We  are  sorry  he  has  christened  his  taantUng  by 
a  nanie  which  we  think  flur  too  sacred  to  be  so  uaeA^^FrUndshlp^t 
QffMng  is  to  be  published  on  the  31st  of  October,  and  it  is  oonSdcnt- 
ly  expected  will  be  still  superior  to  any  of  the  former  Tidumcs  of  the 
Its  embdUshmcnu  will  oooalst  principally  of  choice  sped- 
I  of  the  British  School,  both  of  painting  and  engraTing.— IV 
IFlAler'sirraBttistoappcaronthelstof  Nofamber,  and  will  con- 
tain thirteen  hi^ly-llniahed  line  eogtavlngB  on  sleol,  together  with 
eontributiona  fir«m  Mrs  Hemans,  Mss  Mitfbid,  Miss  Jcwsbury,  Der- 
went  Conway,  Hartley  Coleridfa,  and  many  other  penons  of  emi- 
nenee^— Mr  Adtermann  annoaoecs  his  intention  to  aild  anotlier  to 
the  dass  of  Annuals  for  youth,  under  the  title  of  AekermmtuCt  Juve- 
wUe  Foriret-me'Jtot.  It  is  to  oontaln  dght  beautiftil  engravings,  and 
contributions  ftom  a  number  of  popular  writers,  among  whom  an 
the  Bttriek  Shepherd,  Montfomery,  John  Clara,  and  Miss  Landoo. 

The  Second  Vohune  of  Guy  Maonering,  being  the  ftMiith  in  the 
series  of  the  new  edition  of  tlie  Waverky  Novels,  has  Just  appearvd. 
It  oontaina  a  few  notes  of  an  Interesting  kind,  and  a  fxontispieoe  of 
great  merit  by  William  ftidd,  very  cleverly  engraved  by  James 
MileheiL  The  sul^eetis  the  game  at  High  Jinks.  Each  llgun  is 
ftkll  of  diancier  and  humour,  and  the  whole  are  grouped  in  a  man- 
ner that  would  not  disgrace  Wilkie.  We  esnnot  say  so  mudi  for  the 
▼Ignetto  by  Cooper,  R.A.  It  rBuwseirts  Hatteraick  bmrHng  Olosstais 
die  figures  an  heavy,  and  dieeountananoes  very  wnmaaningi  The 
first  volumeof  the  Antiquary  will  be  the  aeztof  the  seiiesb  to  wtiich, 
we  understand,  a  curious  Introduetioo  is  prefixed. 

We  understand  that  the  forthoomfaig  Volume  of  Constable  Mia- 
oellany  will  contain  an  "  Autumn  in  Italy,  bdng  a  Personal  Narn^ 
tive  of  a  Tour  through  the  Austrian,  Tuscan,  Roman,  and  Sar^nian 
States,  by  J.  D.  Shidair,  Esq." 

A  new  monthly  periodkal  Is  alxnit  to  appear  under  the  titio  of 
The  London  University  Magaalna.  It  is  to  be  supported  chiefly  by 
the  students  of  that  Univoidty,  and  will  be  strictly  a  Htenry  and 
sdentUic  mlscellpny.  Itwillcontain,aeeordi]H{  to  the  Prospectus,— 
"  Reviewt  of  New  Pulfllcations,  Matters  of  Science,  CriUoM  «ad 
otiier  Essays,  Siietehes  of  Character,  Satires  on  Men  and  Manners, 
Literary  and  Sdentific  InteiUgeno^  orraslraial  Reports  of  the  Pro- 
fessors'Lectures,  a  Monthly  Sumnwry  of  the  Proceedings  at  tli0  (7nt 
verdiy,  and  Misodlancous  Intelligcnee  connected  with  It,  aUowing, 
besides,  a  Toluminous  et  cetera  for  autjieets  which  may  not  be  in- 
duded  under  any  of  these  heads." 

Mortality,  a  Poem,  In  three  Parts,  by  T.  Caasbtia  Jonas^  will 
shortly  make  its  appearance. 

A  Topographical  and  Hiitorieal  Aeeouat  of  Methodism,  in  York- 
shlra,  is  preparing  for  publication. 

Dr  Shirley  Pataner  will  shortlf  publish  Popular  lUostntkms  of 
Medicine  and  Diet,  illustrating  the  principal  existta«  canssa  of  dia- 


BoTAJf  v^^  Fkm  of  Bridah  North  America,  Uloetnted  with 
figures  of  nondescript,  or  ran  species,  by  W.  Jaekaon  Hooker, 
LL.D.  Is  in  the  press.  Also,  a  Ffam  Devoniensis,  or  a  Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  Plants  growing  wild  in  the  county  of  Devon,  arranged 
both  according  to  the  Linnsean  and  natural  systems,  with  an  account 
of  thdr  geographical  distribotioo,  Jte.,  by  the  Rer.  J.  P.  Jones  and 
Mr  J.  r.  Kingston. 

AsodetyhasbenflBcmad  at  Brwssdi,  dmilar  toowr  Ditbsion  of 
Uscflil  KnowMge  Sodety,  for  the  express  purpose  of  pubUddi^ 
good  works  at  a  eheap  rate.  It  proposes  to  publish  twdve  volumes 
por  aanamt  and  every  subscriber  of  six  fiorins  yearly  iscndtied  to  a 
Mpyofeadk  The  Application  of  Morals  to  PoUdes,  and  ScUegeTs 
History  of  Andent  and  Modern  Literatura,  are  already  puhUshed. 

A  new  German  Journal,  cntttled.  Periodical  Review  of  the  Juria* 
prudence  and  L^ladon  of  Foidgn  Countrlaib  i«  snnounced  at 
HefaMbeiv.  The  editors  an  in  oommuntcadon  with  the  prindpal 
lawyers  In  France,  Ei^gland,  Italy,  Denmark,  Russia,  the  Nether- 
laadst  and  Swilnerland,  with  a  view  to  make  thdr  countryman  ao- 
fuafaitad  with  all  the  woKks  on  kgislatkm  pubttshsd  In  these  oowi- 
tiiea. 

The  Geofnplilaal  Sodety  at  Paria  has  awarded  iti  aanual  medal 
for  the  most  Important  geographieal  discoveries  and  labours  to  Cap- 
tdn  Sir  John  Fra^lini  and  docned  honourable  mondon  to  be 
'  of  Dr  John  Rkhaiten,  wh9  aoeoDpaiiifd  bim  la  hii  aofdMiB 


Bnirian  BB^urina.— During  the  laiter  parted  of  the  lumhal 
reign  of  the  late  King,  his  present  Maiesty.  anxious  to  perpcdisis 
the  remembrance  of  a  galaxy  of  female  lovelineis  vhidi  the  pccuiur 
position  of  the  British  Court  had  placed  comparadvdy  Id  the  ihad:, 
was  pleased  to  commission  a  distinguished  Amale  nndatue-piiDtcr 
with  the  task  of  forming  a  gallery  of  beauties  for  his  private  cAiaet: 
and  thus  the  diaims  of  many  of  our  foirest  contemponrlsib  vhidi 
were  not  gifted  with  Hdie^likepropeitleMuffldBntlymaoiooston* 
main  ualropalrod  for  the  advantafis  of  ibis  fotan  Court,  hsvehcc^ 
at  kasl^  renderfd  permanent  by  the  fovour  of  his  Ha^ftetfi  ideetion, 
in  order  to  advanoe  the  claims  of  the  regency  against  tttesenuiouin- 
ed  by  Orammont,  or  rendered  immortal  by  Ldy,  Vandyke  Kndkr, 
or  Reynolds.  But  the  gallery  formed  by  Mrs  Shee,  however  tmous 
and  exquidto  in  its  exhibition  of  female  tovdlnesi,  is  hat  s  dudov 
of  that  which  the  highest  eoCcHss  of  the  psesent  semen  might  hstc 
eondgned  to  the  canvass. 

7»adHM/Oos«^.-.A  newplaoe,  after  the  manner  of  the  M. 
sehuts,  entitled  ••  Dcr  Vampyr,*  haa  been  brought  out  vlihgrHt 
success  at  the  English  Opsn  House.  It  is  an  adaptatioo  ftom  d» 
German  by  Planch^,  and  the  music  is  by  a  young  eompowr  ofnotb 
promise  called  Hcnrich  Marschner.  Thit  jAtee  is  likely  to  hsve  a 
decided  run,  and  in  some  of  the  scenes  is  said  not  to  bs  unvoithy  d 
Weber.— The  on  dU*  rekdve  to  Covent-Garden  are  m  Tariou  m  thej 
an  uncertdn  and  unsadsfoctory.  Among  diem  aw  the  foUovisK  ^- 
That  the  oompany  wlU  keep  together,  and  engsfs  the  Hsywsrtut 
Theatrai  that  theywiU  dispene,  and  eomeof  them  iskeapviA 
engagements  at  the  MJnoni  that  Elhston  has  It  in  contemplirtw  to 
engage  several  of  them,  and  make  a  vigorous  start  at  the  Siinty. 
In  the  meantime,  the  properties  of  the  Theatre  are  aetuslly  sdm> 
dsed  to  be  sold  by  public  auction,  under  the  distress  for  thetua 
and  rates  I  and  if  the  pioeeede  are  not  enOeient  for  that  pvpoK.  the 
remainder  must  be  got  out  of  the  materiab  of  the  buiidliwi  Ita 
said  that  the  number  of  perMms  dependent  for  thdr  support  oatfaii 
Theatre  amounts  to  no  less  than  seven  hundred.— Mr  Pries  of  Omy* 
Lane  haa  accepted  a  new  tragedy  ftom  Mies  Mltford,  la  which  Ymst 
and  Miss  PhilUps  will  sustain  the  prindpal  parts.  Price hsi «Imr> 
engaged  Braham,  who  will  not,  however,  appear  tfll  after  Chriiian* 
We  do  not  hear  that  ha  has  datarmfaiadonseltiiwhisiaesipM 
the  plan  of  engsging  the  prinstpnl  pesforasers  bythsBight,sim 
reported  at  die  doee  of  the  season.  OntheeoBttvy.itisadilst 
Vestris  and  Uston  are  both  to  reodva  caacmaus  sunn  vatks  tUi 
ruinous  syste^  It  ma|  be  stated,  in  iUustration  of  this  lysfion,  id 
es  one  of  the  dramatic  miracles  of  the  day,  that  Laportshsinotloit 
much,  if  any  thing,  by  the  Italian  Opera  during  the  bit  msios. 
When  it  is  oonsiderM  that  the  house  overflowed  almoit  ercry  sigbt, 
this  fsct  becomes  partlculariy  worthy  of  atterdon.— The  Duke  <f 
Sussex,  who  appears  fond  of  theatricals,  has  engifed  a  botduiDf 
the  season  at  the  Surrey  Theatiu^^  Mr  Stanpson,  a  dsqysMS  is 
Derby,  has  been  foolish  enough  to  writo  a  letter  to  MiM  Fsoit^  fel* 
vising  her  to  leave  the  stage,  which  MIm  Poole  hBsaasvsnd,ihnmk 
her  mother,  in  rather  a  sharp  style.-^  young  lady,  named  Hsddsrti 
has  made  a  great  aensation  in  Dublin  in  the  chancier  d  Jin  Oi^ 
in  the  "  Jealous  Wife."— The  Theatre  Fraofais.  in  Fans,  hn  H 
present  in  rehearsd  an  almost  hteral  translation  of  Shsktpcsre'k 
<«  OdieUo^"  by  M.  Alfted  de  Vlgny.  The  French  muit  be  buk* 
chaqged,  if  they  can  tolerate  the  terMv  of  AM(moaa.—ThednBi 

is  in  a  vary  qniasMsH  sinto  baefc 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Taa  tadaresdng  and  higJUy  orinlnal  dmish  by  the  Kttrick  Shrphc*^ 

enddad"  Wat  die  Prophet."  duOlappearin  our  not  Wehi«««^ 
to  acknowlqdgethaneclptofn  very  amndngpMody  bydttShipbdi , 

which  shall  likawisa haven  place  Bcnt  Saturday. 

The  paper  on  •«  MottosT  will  be  iwerted.— *' A  TratSscttf^^ 
need  have  no  doubt  of  the  pft*>t^i«Tr  of  the  pcnon  slludd  to, 
aldiough  he  may  occadaoally  choose  degipen  <a  to?o.-We  tort ; 
read  "  A.  B,  C.'s"  tour  wiUi  pleasure;— it  lies  for  him  st  Utf  )>(» 
fishers'.— The  venee  by  ••  Muslcu*"  of  Greenock  sie  not  viw 
merit— We  may  prabebly  make  some  use  of  die  Itocs  by  "  C- of  0»* 
kdth.— In  die  •«  Adieu  to  Andent  Smoky,"  by  "  philo«aatzlbsi>» 
summerastts,"  die  foUowhv  are  the  beet  lines  I- 

Tbo  hum  of  men  hadi  ceased  widdn  thy  walk. 
The  danees*k  foot  hath  left  diy  staidy  haBs  t 
The  starlight  eyes  thy  gardaM have  dmertedi 
ThycarpeManroUVlupi  thyngsiimrtsdi 
T|iy  windows  dosed  |  thy  doi^  all  loek'd  and  chsiB'di 
Thy  stabs  unwndiVI  {  diy  hraaen  dooiplates  stiia'dt 
While  ugly  houeenudds.  In  poamsion  placsd. 
With  gruBsy  watchmen  junket,  drink,  snd  wests) 
Or  Wrights  and  palnten,— nulsanoss  sbhort^d  I— 
Widi  brash  and  haannar,  ^BT  thy  dwdBnfli  iQi^ 
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Axntc^v  NxwiPArcfts. — The  C3t§rokee  Pkeaiix,  New 
Eehote.  FVem  Murah  to  Aumut  18S8. — The  New 
York  Epemng  PoeL  For  July  1S29.  New  York. 
Mlchtd  Bomham  ft  Co. 

Thi  two  newspapen,  to  illee  of  wUeh'we  refer  at  the 
iHtd  of  tills  article,  scarcely  resemble  each  other  in  any 
thing  cxcapt  the  cireuietance  of  their  both  beinf  aewa- 
psport.  The  ono  is  the  fint  literary  and  intelleetaal  ef* 
fort  wUch  has  yet  been  made  by  a  yoang  state  Just  star^ 
isf  Into  as  independeat  ezistenee,  and  anxious  to  throw 
•ff  the  baHbariam  of  ages ;  while  tiie  other  Is  the  rcigalar- 
Ijriytteaiatised  production  of  a  lai^  city,  long  accustomed 
to  loch  oonnnienees,  and  to  be  riewed  more  as  an  ordU 
aarx  mercantile  apecolation,  than  as  a  symptom  of  any 
Ml  aeoHslon  of  mental  or  physical  rigour.  We  shall 
bep  this  distinction  In  Tlew  In  the  remarks  we  are  about 
to  mshe  on  these  separate  publications,  speaking  of  the 
one  with  that  grmre  interest  which  natnndly  attaches  to 
It,  and  traatini^  the  other  with  lees  ceremony,  as  being 
piadpoDy  uaeAil  to  us  for  the  gUmpees  It  affords  of  the 
>uuuun  and  habits  of  the  worthy  citiaens  for  whose  espe- 
cU  soeommodatlon  It  Is  pubUshed. 

Aneng  the  public  measures  creditable  to  the  humanity 

of  the  United   States,  the  means  they  hare  employed 

^  the  drflizatloa  and  protection  of  the  Indian  tribes, 

the  original  Inhabitants  of  that  vast  continent,  should  not 

^  oreriooked.     It  Is  true,  that  they  have  wrested  flrom 

these  Indians  a  country  which  was  once  their  own,  and 

left  them  only  remote  districts,  for  which,  as  yet,  the  oon- 

queiws  do  not  find  any  immediate  use ;  but,  having  thus 

■ttaiaed  their  own  ends,  and  secured  their  own  settlement, 

ttey  have,  in  moot  cases,  been  desirous  of  w<Mnding  as 

Uttle  as  possible  the  feelingB  of  the  native  tribes.    Thinned 

M  their  numbers  are,  and  broken  as  is  their  spirit,  by  the 

^iiBUUlatlng  warfare  so  long  carried  on  agaii|st  them  by 

the  Spsniards,  little  cause  has  the  American  government 

i^osr  to  fear  even  their  combined  efforts,  were  It  poedble 

^  any  osmbinatlon  tar  political  purposes  could  be  en- 

tersd  into  among  them.     It  Is  only  on  the  extreme  bor- 

^  <if  the  American  territory — ^ptindpally  on  the  north- 

***t  and  SBvth — ^that  Indians  are  now  to  be  found ;  for 

whrreter  the  destruction  of  game  consequent  on  agricul- 

^^^  industry  has  taken  plue^  the  natives,  finding  the 

J^Maos  of  subsistence  become  insuAclent,  have  sold  their 

nndi,  tnct  after  tract,  and  retired  to  remoter  parth    The 

^Ims,  ef  which  there  is  a  considerable  variety,  are  all  in- 

jydent  of  each  other,  and,  though  probably  descended 

^^  one  eommon  origin,  speak  dlArsnt  languages,  and 

}^  nrdy  enter  Into  conftderations  or  allhmces.     We 

^^  It  freaent  to  do  oply  with  that  tribe  which  appean 

te  have  bean  nuddng,  of  late  years,  more  rapid  progress  to- 

^*^clvlUathMilhaa  fny  other  --the  tribe  of  the  Che- 

Niee  Indians.* 


•ThatAaohlah 


lothe  Cbsfokosi  to  elvttlsatloap  k 

OKlbs  Qiaad  Vlver  la  Upper  Caasda. 

oC  wor*l|^  msay  of  UMiP  OBO  irsd 


The  Cherokees  Inhabit  the  northern  parts  of  Georgia 
and  the  Alabama  territory,  and  the  southern  borden  of 
Tennessee.  Their  number  Is  between  fifteen  and  twenty 
thousand ;  and  their  existence,  as  a  f^  and  independent 
nation,  has  been  acknowledged  in  eeveral  treatlee  with  the 
Americans.  The  government  of  the  United  Stales,  how- 
ever, has  for  oevend  yean  evinced  a  eonsiderablo  anxiety 
to  remore  tfiem  farther  baek ;  but  the  Cherokeea  seem 
determined  to  make  a  stand,  mid,  as  It  is  the  policy  of  the 
Republic  to  avoid  cominf  to  extremities  with  their  Im- 
mediate neighbours,  It  la  not  unlikely  that  they  will  ulti- 
mately be  allowed'  to  remain  where  they  are.  From 
whatever  cauea,  the  Cherokees  have  exhibited  a  greater 
willingness  to  tread  in  the  feotstepe  of  imprevement  than 
apy  of  their  Indian  brethren,  and  they  have  not  been 
without  their  reward.  Havlnf  .  in  the  first  place,  prfr* 
vaiM  upon  thsmaelves  to  give  up  the  wandering  hiddts 
which,  in  the  meet  part,  characterise  the  o4her  Indians^ 
and  having  built  in  their  own  district  one  or  two  small 
towna^  of  which  New  Echota  la  the  principal,  they  soon 
made  considerable  progrem  In  husbandry  and  domcetie 
manufactures,  the  fruitful  nature  of  their  country  afford.> 
inf  every  convenience  for  the  Ibrmer,  and  their  own  quick 
Ingenuity  speedily  InKiatinf  them  in  the  latter.  So  &r 
back  as  the  year  1810,  weleam,by  Warden*e  *<  Statistical 
Account  of  the  United  Sutes,"  that,  bcsideB  a  great  stock 
of  cattle,  horses,  hogs,  and  sheep,  tiiey  had  2(X)  ploughs, 
1600  spinning  wheds,  4^  looms,  3  saltpetre  works,  50 
sUvcramiths,  and  numerous  miUs  of  different  kinds.  This 
was  only  a  beginning ;  and,  duriagtholast  nineteen  years, 
their  pragrem  has  been  great.  They  have  established  a  ro- 
presentative  constitution, — they  have  fhuned  a  code  of  lawa^ 
— ^they  have  set  a-gdng  schools  for  the  education  of  their 
children,— and,  above  fU,  they  have  directed  their  atten- 
tion to  the  art  of  printing ;  and,  in  February  1S2S,  the 
first  number  of  a  weekly  jieassypfi,  called  the  Cherokee 
Phaemje,  waa  issued  fhnn  the  press  of  N«w,  Echota,  printed 
partly  in  the  andsnt  Cherokee  character,  anfi  partly  in 
English  for  the  benefit  of  the  whites,  with  whom  they 
are  a  good  deal  intermingled.  This  newspaper,  a  file  of 
which  now  lies  before  us,  has  been  carried  on  ever  since, 
and  we  cannot  help  regarding  it  as  a  highly  curious  and 
interesting  publication.  It  is  supported  almost  exduslvely 
by  nativo  Indians,  by  penons  whose  coppcfwcoloursd  oam- 
plsxion  has  been  supposed  to  indicate  an  inferior  mental 
capability,  yet  who  are  no  sooner  placsd  In  circumstances 
of  a  more  ikvourable  nature  than  those  to  whldi  they 
have  been  hitherto  accustomed,  than  they  proceed  to  the 
display  of  as  much  talent  as  could  be  expected  from  any 
other  body  of  men  whatever.  It  Is  ocrUinly  somethinf 
now  in  the  annals  of  literature^  to  find  literary  eamys  In 
print,  the  real  and  only  names  of  whose  authors  would  at 
ono  time  have  smacked  so  much  of  the  mokaarin  and  tomi^ 
haw4L  Thcee  names  are  such  as  Little  Turtle,  Head 
Thrower,  Sleeping  Rabbit,  Raccoon,  Slim  FeDow,  and 
Young  CliiGken.  Yet  these,  and  such  as  theas,  an  the 
contributon  to  the  CSmvkee  Pkomx^  which  newapaper, 
we  healtala  not  to  my,  la  oonducted  with  a  manly  ipirit» 
a  philoaofhical  tempcranoa,  and  a  Utsnry  ability»  that 
would  do  no  dIacndH  to  any  of  o«r  Eonpaaii  Smm^ 
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We  sliall  giye  a  ihort  aooonnt  of  the  maaner  in  which  its 
oontentB  are  divided  and  arranged. 

The  paper,  which  is  a  folio  sheet  oTthe  ordinary  size, 
contains  four  pages,  with  five  columns  on  each  page.    At 
the  top  of  the  first  column  of  the  first  page,  the  Editor's 
and  Publisher's  names  are  given  in  these  words  : — **  Edi- 
ted by  Elias  Boudinott ;  Printed  weekly  by  Isaach  Har- 
ris, for  the  Cherokee  Nation."     The  first  page  is,  for  the 
most  part,  chiefly  occupied  with  additions,  alterations,  and 
amendments,  to  the  Cherokee  laws,  as  rnolved  on  by  the 
"  National  Committee  and  Council,**  and  printed  both  in 
English  and  Cherokee.     The  second  page  is  devoted  to 
communications,  which  are  sometimes  in  English,  some- 
times in  Cherokee,  and  sometimes  in  both ;  they  are  often 
exceedingly  sensible,  tliough  of  course  mostly  of  local  in- 
terest.    On  the  third  page  we  have  the  £ditor*s  leading 
article,  followed  by  such  a  selection  of  public  news  from 
American  and  British  papers  as  may  be  supposed  to  be 
most  interesting  to  his  readers.     As  a  specimen  of  the 
Editor's  style,  and  of  the  firm  and  manly  spirit  In  which 
he  writes,  being  in  some  sort  the  representative  of  his  na- 
tion, we  shall  extract  one  of  his  articles  upon  the  subject 
of  the  encroachments  which  the  neighbouring  state  of 
Geoi^gia  appears  anxious  to  make  upon  the  Cherokee  ter- 
ritory ;  and  we  are  sure  it  will  be  read  with  pleasure : 
.    "  <  Cherokee  lands,* '  Georgia  and  the  Cherokeet,*  •  Geor- 
gia rights,*  &c  are  now  becoming  popular  topics  of  edito- 
rial tSk  in  some  of  the  Georgia  papers,  and  they  are  cer- 
tainly well  suited  to  that  boisterous  kind  of  genius  which 
has  been  frequently  exhibited  in  Milledgeville.     If  the  edi- 
tors of  the  *  Statesman,*  and  the  <  Southron,*  are  to  be 
taken  as  a  &ir  specimen  of  the  advocates  of  the  right  of 
■Georgia  to  lands  now  occupied  by  the  Cherokees,  we  would 
rather  apprehend  that  this  controversy  will  not  be  impro- 
ved.   And  to  su*)pose  that  the  lands  in  question  will  be  at- 
tained by  means  of  such  lancuage  as  has  been  exhibited  in  the 
report  which  we  have  published,  and  such  language  as  we  con- 
tinually  notice  in  the  papers,  would  be  to  deceive  oneself,  and 
-show  an  utter  ignorance  of  the  spirit  of  the  times.  It  will  be 
doing  an  iniustioeto  the  United  States  tohave  the  most  distant 
idea  that  she  will  be  influenced  to  redouble  her  exertions  to 
purchase  the  Cherokee  lands,  merdy  by  boisterous  and  fre- 
quently unbecoming  language ;  and  unless  we  are  very 
much  deceived,  the  Cherokees  will  not  be  influenced  to 
move  a  step  towards  the  setting  sun  bv  such  means.     If 
the  state  of  Georgia  ever  attains  her  wishes,  it  will  be  by 
ftir  and  friendly  means,  when  the  United  States  shall  pur- 
chase, and  the  Cherokees  voluntarily  relinquish,  the  conn- 
try,  and  receive  an  equivalent.    But  it  Is  expected  they  will 
act  independently  for  themselves  as  freemen,  and  as  the 
rightful  owners  of  the  land.     We  are  aware  that  force  is 
talked  of,  but  it  is  nothing  more  as  yet ;  and  it  is  our  opi- 
nion that  it  will  not  be  carried  into  effect,  either  by  the 
United  States  or  the  state  of  Geoi^ia.     This  great  nation, 
this  land  of  the  oppressed,  this  land  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  will  not  ai^graoe  itself,  by  driving  away  with  the 
point  of  the  bayonet  a  few  handfols  of  Indians ;  and  for 
what  ?   For  a  small  tract  of  country,  and  because  these  In- 
diani^  by  their  smallness,  are  unable  to  defend  it.  It  will  be 
more  honourable,  and  highly  more  becoming,  if  those  who 
wish  to  make  the  Cherokee  question  a  matter  of  private 
conversation  and  public  harangues^  will  pay  attention  to 
decorum  and  propriety  of  lan^iage.    This  would  be  the 
best  course ;  for  if  thdr  cause  is  just.  It  will  not  require  in- 
temperate lanpuge  to  disclose  the  truth,  and  if  their  cause 
is  unjust,  which  we  rather  think  is  the  case^  they  will  be 
saved  from  much  mortification. 

"  It  would  appear  finom  what  had  heretofore  come  to  our 
knowledge,  that  the  people  of  Georgia,  we  mean  those  who 
are  urging  for  the  acquisition  of  the  Cherokee  landi^  were 
perfectly  united,  and  that  the  foundation  of  their  daim  was 
irell  known,  and  harmoniouslv  supported.  The  case,  how- 
ever, seems  to  be  different.  NVhile  seme  are  establishing 
their  right  to  the  lands  in  question  from  a  grant  of  an  Eng- 
lish sovereign,  othcn  merely  laugh  at  this  idea,  and  resort 
to  another  equallv  as  absurd,  *  permanent  occupancy-* 
What  they  mean  by  <  permanent  occupancy,*  we  are  not 
able  to  divine.  It  cannot  be  the  conunon  acceptation  of  the 
word,  for  the  Cherokees  have  most  undonbteoly  a  stronger 
daim  to  this  oonntry,  on  the  ground  of  oecapancy,  original 
and  permanent  occupancy,  than  any  other  people,  lliey 
were  in  peac^  poneHion  of  their  laodsy  given  them,  not 


by  a  Roman  Pontiff",  but  b^  the  Creator,  when  the  first  in- 
habitants of  Georgia  came  into  this  country,  and  It  b  wdl 
known  that  ^is  poasession  ever  dnce  has  been  permsnent 
We  have  not  yet  seen  a  Geoxgian  permanently  oocttpvini; 
any  part'of  the  Cherokee  nation ;  sad,  in  Act,  none  oxn 
ever  attempted  to  settle  in  it  without  being  driven  out  bjr  or- 
der  of  the  United  Statesgovemment.  It  would  seem  rraier 
curious,  and  not  a  little  mortifying,  if  the  dedantlon  of 
these  men,  for  it  is  nothing  more^  was  admissible^  that  tbe 
riffhtful  ownen  should  be  driven  from  their  posMSUoos 
with  the  point  of  the  bayonet 

*'  The  determination  of  the  Cherokees  not  to  ranore,  k 
considered  insolent,  and  the  reason  of  this  insoleDoe  is  s»> 
cribed  to  the  protection  of  the  United  States.  It  is  trae,  the 
general  government  has  greatlv  befriended  the  Cbcrokm; 
and  It  is  well  for  tliem,  for,  had  it  been  otherwise,  they 
would  inost  assuredly  have  been  devoured  fifty  yean  sga 
But  it  is  not  true  that  they  have  become  insolent  from  thn 
fiict.  They  have  been  respectful  to  thdr  Great  Father,  and 
they  wish  to  preserve  the  same  respect,  though  the^  hare 
refused  to  sell  thdr  country  to  him.  But  is  it  a  crune  to 
refuse  to  vH  one's  property  ?  Is  an  inferior  penon  aooooDt- 
ed  guilty  when  he  ooiudentioudy  withholds  his  yommum 
from  his  superior  ?  In  th  Is  land  of  liberty  he  certainly  ou^t 
not  to  be.  We  claim  the  privilege  of  free  men,  and  wuk 
to  have  the  right  of  disposing  of  our  lands  to  the  United 
States,  when,  and  in  wnat  way,  we  please.  Query :  If 
the  lands,  now  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  the  Cherolce(% 
are  absolutdy  the  property  of  tne  state  of  Geongia,  why  is 
it  that  money  is  appropriated,  commisdoimrs  appdnted, 
and  proffien  made,  to  purchase  these  lands?  There  is  same- 
where  a  manifest  incondstency." 

llie  tone  in  which  these  remarks  are  written  would  do 
honour  to  any  people ;  and  the  recollections  they  are  cal- 
culated to  cherish  in  the  breast  of  the  Indiana,  of  thdr 
ancient  privileges,  cannot  but  have  the  effioct  of  inipiring 
them  with  that  virtuous  pride,  which  is  the  best  incen- 
tiva  to  exertion.    The  Indian  knows,  and  oughi  to  kooir, 
that  whatever  the  Americans  may  have  done  for  the  ooon- 
try,  it  once  belonged  exclusively  to  his  ancestors,  who  re- 
cdved  it  as  a  gift  from  the  "  Great  Spirit."    One  of  their 
popular  traditions  runs  thus : — *<  The  white  people  csme 
in  a  great  canoe.     They  asked  us  only  to  let  than  tie  it 
to  a  tree,  lest  the  waters  should  carry  it  away }— we  con- 
sented.    They  then  said  some  of  their  people  were  sick, 
and  they  adced  permission  to  land  them,  and  put  them 
under  the  shade  of  the  trees.     The  ice  then  osme,  and 
they  could  not  go  away.     They  then  begged  a  piece  of 
land  to  build  wig-wams  for  the  winter ; — ^we  granted  it 
to  them.     They  then  asked  for  some  com  to  keep  them 
from  starving ; — we  furnished  it  to  them,  they  promisiof 
to  go  away  when  the  ice  was  gene.     When  this  happen- 
ed, we  told  them  they  must  go  away  with  their  big  caooe; 
but  they  pointed  to  their  big  guns  round  thdr  wig-wams, 
and  said  they  would  sUy  there,  and  that  we  could  not 
make  them  go  away.     Afterwards  more  came.    They 
brought  spirituous  and  intoxicating  liquors  with  them,  n 
which  the  Indians  grew  very  fond.     They  persosded  as 
to  sell  them  some  land.   Finally,  they  drove  us  bade,  from 
time  to  time,  into  the  wilderness,  far  from  the  water,  and 
the  fish,  and  the  oysters.    They  have  destroyed  tbe  pme ; 
our  people  have  wasted  away,  smd  now  we  live  misera- 
bly, while  they  are  enjoying  our  fine  and  beautiful  coun- 
try."    Simple  as  this  narrative  is,  we  suspect  it  is  not 
very  far  from  the  truth ;  and,  seeing  the  ii^ustice  that 
has  been  done  them  in  time  past,  it  surdy  becomes  the 
white  num's  duty  to  treat  the  Indians  now  with  di  the 
kindness  in  his  power,  especially  when  tbey  show  them- 
selves so.  willing  and  able  to  mvfit  by  that  kiodoess. 

The  fourth  page  of  the  Oien^^  Phanix  ii  derotrt 
prindpally  to  literature ;  oonsisdng,  for  the  most  jt*^ 
extracts  from  American  and  British  periodicals.  It  ^^ 
contains  invariably  a  poem  by  Mrs  Hemans,  copied  oi 
course  from  some  English  publication.  ThU  lady  sMins 
to  be  no  less  a  favourite  among  the  Indians,  than  she  *« 
in  her  own  country ;  and  it  certainly  speaks  wdl  fur/J* 
dian  dispodtions,  that  her  fine  appeals  to  the  osSnidfl^ 
ings  of  the  human  bosom  should  be  fdt  by  them  in  tfeeir 
fuU  force.     The  only  other  Epglidi  poetry  which  w<<^ 
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tent  quoCedt  is  an  cactracC  from  PoUok*s  **  Course  of 
Time.**  The  Cherokees,  howeTcr,  seem  to  have  poets 
amoDf  theiiiselTes,  for  tliere  vn  sereral  original  pieces  in 
that  Isngaage,  besides  one  or  two  poetical  translations  into 
it  from  Watto*s  Hjrmns.  We  sincerely  trust  that  this 
klfhlf  meritorioas  paper  will  go  on  steadily,  and  rapidly 
incresM  In  prosperity.  A  thousand  difficulties  must  have 
attended  the  oommencement  of  such  an  undertaking ;  and 
of  then  some  little  notion  may  be  formed,  by  the  follow- 
iag  intimation  in  the  twentieth  Number : — "  We  think 
it  necesaary  to  inform  our  readers,  that  one  of  our  hands 
bas  left  us  to  see  a  parent  who  is  dangerously  ill,  and  per- 
kipa  we  shall  not  be  able  to  issue  our  next  Number  until 
the  week  afker  next.  Our  patrons  will  be  pleased  to  re- 
member, that  the  location  of  our  paper  renders  such  fail- 
vra  anaroidable,  as  it  is  not  ia  our  power,  in  cases  like 
the  abore,  to  procure  subetltntes.*'  The  aame  Number 
coQtains  a  modest  and  well-written  appeal  to  the  friends 
of  the  paper,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  its  existence  must, 
ia  a  gnat  measure,  depend  on  the  support  reoeived  from 
theaewho  are  not  Indians;  and  that,  though  as  many 
mhsBribera  had  eome  forward  among  the  Indians  as  could 
be  nsionably  expected,  yet  that,  to  secure  the  continuance 
«f  the  conductors*  labours  witliout  embarraasment,  the  list 
would  hsTs  to  be  considerably  augmented.  We  beUere 
this  appeal  produced  good  effects ;  the  paper  continues  to 
he  regiilarly  published,  and  the  Cherokee  nation  is  quickly 
adnmcing  in  ciTillzation,  and  in  all  the  arts  which  em- 
beUiahlife. 

We  must  postpone  the  consideration  of  the  Aev  York 
Beemng  Pott  till  our  next.' 


TrmA  in  TurAey,  Egypt^  NMa^  and  Palettmef  in,  ]824» 
1825,  1826,  amd  1827.  By  R.  R.  Madden,  Esq. 
M.R.C.S.  Two  Tola.  London.  Henry  Colbum. 
1829. 

At  the  present  moment,  when  the  attention  of  all  Eu- 
rope ia  directed  towards  the  East,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  itruggle  which  is  there  taking  place  between  two  of 
the  moat  unwieldy  powers  of  modem  times,  the  work  of 
u  Intelligent  trareUer,  who  has  had  opportunities  of  in- 
V'Bi'ifsting  the  whole  arcana  of  the  Turkish  character 
*oA  Ottoman  policy,  must  be  considered  interesting  and 
^oable.   Mr  Madden*s  book  answers,  in  many  respects, 
t^»  deacription,  and  supplies  us  with  that  species  of  in- 
^^"^nation  we  wish  to  receive.     At  the  same  time,  wlth- 
<^t  entering  into  argument  on  the  subject,  we  thiuk  it 
fifht  to  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  a  doubt, 
(though  we  know  It  Is  in  opposition  to  the  reoelTed  be- 
ueff)  that  the  circumstance  of  a  traveller  in  the  East  be- 
^ng  to  the  medical  profession  is  In  his  farour.     In 
^  reapect  It  no  doubt  is  an  adrantage,  as  it  secures  for 
him  ooGSsional  admission  Into  priTate  fiimllies,  which  he 
°^ht  not  otherwise  obtain ;  but  has  it  not  a  tendency  to 
11^  him  much  better  acquainted  with  one  peculiar  phasis 
.  *^^7  than  with  any  other,  and  that,  too,  the  least  plea- 
^<ne?  He  sees  disease  in  aU  its  rarious  shapes,  and  his 
^Qd  naturally  dwells  upon  the  causes  which  have  pro- 
'iHcd  that  disease.     Stories  of  private  scandal,  and  fk- 
^^J  dlaaeosions  and  quarreh,  ending  In  brutal  attempts 
tt  rerenge,  thus  become  familiar  to  him,  and  the  great 
^^'^'^  of  health,  sound  morality,  and  happlneas,  flows 
^  him  onregaided.     It  is  for  this  reason  that  medical 
^^^Uera  lepresent  in  general,  we  thinlc,  the  very  worst 
^  «^ things;  and  it  is  for  this  reason,  we  suspect,  that 
^''Madden  has,  In  the  present  instanfir*  done  barely 
J^ioe  to  the  Ttarks.     Mr  Madden  is,  nevertheleas,  an 
•*"te  obaerver  and  a  dever  writer.     Many  of  his  re- 
^^*na  on  ^  Ottoman  dynasty  are  evidently  founded  on 
\  ^"ipreheoaive  examination  of  the  system  on  which 
/  *"  bttOt ;  aad  politicians  ought  to  have  some  respect 
lor  the  dmr-tightedness  of  that  individual,  who,  so  far 
7*  «a  ths  yew  1825,  expreawd  himself  thus  in  a  letter 
^  ^  Eari  of  Bltnlngton :-."  Rnaaia,  or  whatever 


other  power  ultimately  removes  the  carcass  of  Turkey 
from  Thrace,  may  perhaps  for  a  period  bend  under  the 
burden,  meet  at  the  commencement  with  impediments  en 
waste,  encounter  famine  and  sicknesa  in  its  progress ;  but 
the  event  of  a  single  pitched  battie  will  be  the  oos^i  de 
grace  to  Turkey,  and  the  very  fears  of  the  invaded  wUI 
aoeomplish  the  prediction  of  their  expulalon  from  £n^ 
rope.**  **  I  never  questioned  a  Turk,**  he  adds,  *<  on  the 
stability  of  the  empire,  who  did  not  state  his  conviction 
of  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy,  that  the  Giaours  were 
to  prevail  over  the  true  believers.  ** 

Mr  Madden  resided  for  a  long  while  In  Constantinople^ 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  first  volume  Is  occupied  with 
a  description  of  the  present  condition  and  manners  of  the 
Turks.  He  afterwards  viaited  Egypt,  the  Red  Sea, 
Nubia,  and  Palestine ;  and  the  eecond  volume  contains 
many  interesting  details  of  his  adventures  in  tbeee  conn- 
tries.  We  can  at  preaent  make  only  one  or  two  miscel- 
laneous extracts,  which  shall  relate  principally  to  the 
Turks.  We  have  already  said  that  Mr  Madden  Is  no 
admirer  of  this  people,  neither  is  lie  inclined  to  attach 
much  weight  to  the  visions  of  the  PhilhellenistB,  as  the 
following  passage  rq^arding  the  warlike  habits  of  the  tw» 
nations  sufficientiy  proves : 

MiuTAKY  Tactics  or  thx  Tukks  aks  Gaxxxs.— -"  If 
any  one  can  believe  such  qualities  as  the  Turks  possess  can 
muce  virtuous  citiaens  or  good  soldlera,  I  would  only  ask  to 
transport  that  person,  for  half  an  hour,  to  the  spectacle  of 
an  engagement  between  the  Mahometans  and  the  Greeks; 
After  the  dreadful  note  of  preparation  had  long  been  heurd, 
he  would  find  the  two  armlea  in  the  fidd,  and  at  a  oonve- 
nient  distance  from  each  other;  he  would  find  the  Greeka^ 
who  are  the  most  rdigious  people  in  the  world,  poetod  pro- 
bably behind  a  church ;  he  would  observe  the  Ottomans, 
who  are  the  best  soldiers  in  the  world  for  a  siege,  aflfording 
their  lives  the  shelter  of  a  wood,  or  perhaps  by  a  wall ;  and 
he  would  expect  to  hear  the  thunders  of  the  artillerv  com- 
mence ;  but  would  he  hear  them  without  a  parlev  ?— Oh, 
no !  the  rround  is  cbusic,  and,  like  the  worthies  or  Homer, 
the  hoetue  heroes  must  abuse  one  another  first ;  he  would 
hear  the  noble  Moslems  magnanimously  roaring,  *  Come  on, 
ye  uncircumcised  Giaours  F  we  have  your  mothers  for  our 
slaves.  May  the  birds  of  heaven  defile  vour  Others'  heads  ; 
come  on,  ve  Calfres !'  Then  would  he  bear  the  desoendenta 
of  Themistodei^  nowise  intimidated,  vociferating,  '  Ap- 

5 roach,  ye  turbsined  dogs !  Come  and  see  us  maknig  wad- 
inr  of  your  Koran ;  look  at  us  trampling  on  your  fidth, 
and  givinr  pork  to  your  daughters  !*  Greatiy  edified  with 
such  a  prelude  to  thehorronof  the  war,  he  would  at  last  hear, 
two  or  three  hundred  random  shots,  but  he  would  look  for  the 
armies  and  he  would  not  see  them ;  he  would  obeerve  stones 
flying,  when  the  ammunition  failed ;  and  at  night,  when  the 
camaire  ceased,  he  would  hardly  know  whether  to  be  asto- 
nished most  at  the  cool  intrepidity  of  the  warlike  Turks,  or 
at  the  great  discretion  of  the  natriotic  Greeks.  And  lie  would 
seek  the  returns  of  the  killea  and  wounded ;  and  what  with 
the  bursting  of  guns,  and  seme  unlucky  shots,  he  would 
find  half-a-dosen  killed  on  either  side,  and  he  would  see  the 
daasic  Greelu  wrangling  «over  the  bodies  of  their  own 
people  for  the  dead  men's  shirts ;  and  he  would  obeerve  the. 
amuble  Turlu  cutting  off  the  ears  of  their  fidlen  country- 
men, to  send  to  Constantinople  as  trophies  from  the  heada 
of  their  enemies.  And  if  he  went  to  NapoU  di  Homonio, 
he  would  hear  a  Greek  Te  Deum  chanted  in  thanksgiving 
for  the  victorv  over  God's  enemies ;  or  he  would  return  by 
Constantinople^  and  hear  the  Prophet  glorified  from  the 
Mosque,  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Infidels ;  at  all  events, 
he  would  be  sure,  on  his  arrival  in  England,  to  read  in  the 
Timei  of  the  great  victory  achieved  by  the  struggling  Greeks^ 
and  In  the  Courier,  of  the  signal  defisat  the  Grecian  rebda 
had  just  sustained.  And  after  the  gentleman  had  wept  or 
laughed  at  the  lollies  of  mankind,  he  would  have  leiaure  to 
contemplate  the  arrogance  of  the  Turka^  the  effinontery  of 
the  Greeks,  and  the  oowardioeof  both.**— VoL  I.  pp.  7i-7. 
At  the  present  moment,  when  a  hostile  army  is  at  ita 
very  gates,  our  readen  will  peruse  with  interest  Mr 
Madden's 
DiscaiPTxoir  or  Cokstavtivoplb.—- <<  Whoever  would 

glint  thtpicturetqtie  in  all  its  lovelinesa,  has  but  to  gaae  on 
tambouT  from  the  sea.  Whoever  would  pourtny  the  ftor- 
6<»vjoi«0  in  all  its  horrors,  has  but  to  land  and  wade  through 
the  SBomlnatioQa  of  Contantinople.    It  it  not  my  intoi- 
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tlon  to  repcAt,  for  the  hundredth  time,  the  rhftrms  of  the 
Bosphorusy  to  forfeit  you  with  the  praiaee  of  its  iklry  tet- 
nery,  of  it«  smilinK  thorn,  ttudded  with  enchiintiiif  Kiotks, 
and  grace«l  with  lofty  Minarets  and  splendid  Mooaues.  All 
this  you  will  conceive  without  my  description.  And  lilc»* 
wise,  take  it  fur  (granted,  that  the  traveller  who  sets  his  foot 
iti  the  Turkish  metropolis,  is  doomed  to  traverse  the  filth- 
iest and  most  ill-constructed  city  in  Europe. 

"  The  population  has  been  decreasing  tor  many  years ;  It 
now,  probably,  does  not  exceed  eight  hundred  thousand 
Bouli,  including  the  suburbs  of  Scutari,  Pera,  Galatea,  &c. ; 
and  to  keep  up  this  number,  drained  as  the  town  Is  con- 
stantly by  the  plague,  the  provinces  are  totally  exhausted. 
You  may  imagine  what  a  tax  it  is  upon  the  latter,  when  it 
is  considered  that  the  plague  of  1818  cut  off  three  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  people  in  the  capital  and  the  circum- 
jacent villf^^es  along  the  Bosphorus,  and  that  to  supply  the 
deficiencv,  the  surrounding  oountrv  was  depopulated.  The 
citT  is  or  a  triangnlar  form,  and  lies  upon  a  neck  of  land, 
rlsmg,  with  a  steep  acclivity,  into  several  mounts.  These 
arejntcrsected  by  narrow  lanes,  for  there  is  no  thorough- 
fare deserving  the  name  of  a  street ;  and  the  whole  town  is 
encompassed  by  crumbling  walb  and  ancient  turrets.  The 
Compass  of  the  city  Is  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  miles.  The 
two  most  imposing  structures  are  the  Seraglio  of  the  Sultan, 
which  forms  an  angle  of  the  town,  and  is  said  to  occupy  a 
large  portion  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  Bvzantlum,  an  inv 
fedeiise  pile  of  Incongruous  bdildings,  huddled  together  with- 
out taste  or  order ;  and,  like  the  empire.  Is  a  colossal  mass, 
"  composed  of  a  strange  mixtiu^  ot  heterogeneous  and  ir- 
reconcilable parts  ;**  and  the  Mosque  of  San  Sophia,  whose 
splendid  dome  dominates  the  city,  and  whose  respect  has 
survived  its  degradation. 

^  Close  to  t£is  ancient  structure  is  the  Hippodrome,  the 
borse-coune  of  the  Greek*,  now  oonverted  into  the  uitmeU- 
dattf  or  cavalry  ground  of  the  Turks ;  in  the  centre  are  the 
remains  of  an  Egyptian  Obelisk ;  and  near  this  still  exists 
the  famed  braxen  pillar,  consisting  of  three  serpents,  ascend- 
ing in  a  spiral  course,  but  deprived  of  their  heads,  which 
fiinnerly  looked  on  the  three  odes  of  the  city.  There  are  no 
other  vestiges  of  the  glorious  citv  of  Constantinople  worth 
mentioning.  The  Imperial  Library,  whk:h  was  thought 
to  oontain  manr  of  the  treasures  or  ancient  learning,  has 
been  examined  by  Dr  Clarke  and  others,  and  no  work  of 
Talue  has  been  discovered.  The  place  where  stood  the  pa- 
lace of  Constantino  is  now  a  receptacle  for  cattle !  Heaven 
knows  Into  what  some  of  our  palaces  may  be  converted  iu  a 
doien  centuries,  if,  peradventure^  a  remnant  of  the  lath  and 
plaster  be  then  in  existence !  I  n  every  corner  of  the  city,  a 
pack  of  hungry  dogs  are  sufleied  to  prowl,  for  the  divd'sion 
they  afford  in  worrying  all  Frank  passengers;  and  nothing 
can  exceed  the  amusement  of  the  Turks,  when  they  behold 
a  Christian  mangled  by  these  ferocious  animals.  I  can 
aafdy  sar,  I  have  never  yet  passed  thiwigh  the  bazars, 
without  having  the  dogs  set  on  me  by  tbe  moi ;  without 
having  stones  pelted  at  me  bv  bo)'S ;  or  being  spit  upon  by 
the  women,  and  bdng  cursed  as  an  infidel  and  a  Culfre  by 
ill !  I  was  very  near  having  a  sword  put  through  me^  for 
ohaitising  a  little  rascal  who  Bung  a  stooe  at  my  head ;  and, 
on  another  ooossion,  for  only  looUng  indignant  at  a  fat  lady 
-who  spat  upon  me^  I  was  rather  roughly  liandled  by  her 
and  her  companions.  The  streets,  soon  after  dusk,  are  as 
silent  as  death ;  not  a  word  is  heard,  but  the  pass- word  of 
the  sentinel,  or  the  occasional  anfiounoement  of  a  confiacpra- 
tion.  with  the  warning  cry  of '  Vangenvar  /'  and  few  nights 
occur  without  the  ravages  of  fire  in  some  ])arts  of  the  dty. 
I  have  already  witnessed  three.  In  one  of  these  conflagra- 
tions the  whole  of  a  street  was  burned  down.  The  houses 
are  of  wood,  and  once  in  a  blazc^  no  effort,  short  of  pulling 
down  the  neighbouring  houses,  arrests  the  progress  of  the 
fire.  There  are  seldom  any  lives  lost ;  so  that  a  stranger 
may  witness  the  splendour  of  the  spectacle,  without  mi;^ 
prvjudioe  to  his  humanity."— Vol.  i.  pp.  9S-6. 

To  this  we  shall  add  the  following  graphic  passage : 

TuaKisB  SroETs.^"  The  onhr  remnant  of  Saracen  chi- 
valry existing  in  Turkey  Is  the  /ereed  tournament.  I  wit- 
nesMd  one  in  honour  of'^the  birth  of  a  child  in  the  imperial 
harem,  and  otftslnly  never  beheld  so  Imposing  a  spectacle  as 
this  immense  assemblage  of  people  exhibited :  upwards  of 
60^000  persons  of  either  sex,  in  all  the  varieties  of  Eastern 
ooatnme,  and  in  which  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  were 
blended,  were  seated  on  the  sloping  sides  of  a  natural  am- 
phithsatre :  the  Sultan  sat  above^  magnificently  apparelled, 
sumNuided  by  his  black  and  white  slaves  in  giittering  attire. 
Ha  appstfed  about  forty-four  yctrs  of  agfi ;  his  figure  mar  [ 


jestic,  and  his  aspect  noble :  his  long  black  beard  added  to 
the  solemnity  or  features,  which  be  never  relaxed  for  s 
moment ;  and  while  all  around  were  ooovidsed  with  Isogh- 
ter  at  the  buffooneries  of  a  Merry  Andrew,  who  smuwd 
the  multitude,  he  kept  his  dark  eye  on  the  Jnggler,  but  be 
never  smiled.  Hundreds  of  horsemen  were  Roping  to 
and  fro  on  the  plain  below,  hurling  ihejereed  at  raodom; 
now  assailinir  the  nearest  to  them,  now  In  pursuit  of  the  dis- 
armed. Their  dexterity  in  avoiding  the  weapon  was  luckilT 
very  ereat,  otherwise  many  lives  must  have  oeen  lost;  ssft 
was,  I  saw  one  cavalier  led  off  with  his  eye  pooched  out, 
and  another  crushed  under  a  horse.  These  accidents  nerer 
interfered  for  a  moment  with  the  sports ;  one  sort  succeed- 
ed another.  Ahpv  the  jereed  came  the  wrestlers,  naked  to 
the  waist,  and  smeared  with  oIL  They  prostrated  them- 
selves several  times  before  the  Sultan,  performed  a  numbfr 
of  very  clumsy  feats,  and  then  set-to.  Their  address  lav  in  sei- 
zing upon  one  another  by  the  hips ;  and  he  who  bad  toe  most 
streiigth  11  fted  his  adversary  off  hislegs,  and  then,  flioging  bim 
to  the  earth,  fell  with  all  his  force  upon  him.  Music  rdieved 
the  tedium  between  the  rounds,  and  several  occurred  before 
any  mischief  was  sustained.  At  last  one  poor  devil  wsi 
maimed  for  life,  to  make  a  Turkish  holiday;  he  had  bit 
thigh-bone  smashed,  and  was  carried  off  the  fidd  with  gnat 
apphmse !  Bear  fighting  was  next  attempted ;  but  Bruin 
was  not  to  be  coaxed  or  frightened  into  pugnacity ;  tbedofpi 
growled  at  him  in  vain.  During  all  these  psstimes,  tlie 
slaves  were  running  backwards  and  forwards  trom  the  mul- 
titude to  the  Sultan,  carrying  him  innumerable  petition 
from  the  former,  which  oe  cannot  refuse  to  receive,  tnd 
seldom  can  find  leisure  to  read.  The  departure  of  the  ps- 
clfic  bear  terminated  these  brutal  sports ;  and  everyone,  ex- 
cept the  friends  of  the  dead  man  and  the  two  wouiided,  sp- 
peared  to  go  away  delighted  hmnd  measure.  All  the 
amusements  of  this  peop^  are  of  tne  sune  cruel  ehsracter.'* 
—Vol.  I.  pp.  96-9. 

Our  extracts  ought  to  stop  here^  but  we  cannot  help 
making  one  more  upon  a  different  subject.  When  in 
Alexandria,  Mr  Madden  bad  an  opportunity  of  viuifle- 
ing  a  visitetlon  of  the  plague,  and  of  paying  partleolsr 
attention  to  all  its  phenomena.  He  has  collected  a  mam 
of  information  upon  the  subject,  which  he  will  probobly 
give  to  the  world  in  a  separate  shape.  In  the  mesatimet 
as  illustrative  of  the  horrors  of  this  dreadful  disesse,  we 
quote  the  following  affecting  narrative : 

Tub  Plagcx.—  *  Already  I  have  lost  oneservsnt.  I  to* 
him  with  me,  two  days  before  his  attack,  to  a  Turiuan 
house,  where  a  man  was  said  to  have  apoplocy.  I  found,  on 
examination.  It  was  the  plague.  On  my  return  I  cbsofcd 
my  dress;  I  gave  the  clothes  to  my  Maltese  boy  to  hsnr  up 
on  the  terrsce,  and  from  them  I  have  every  reason  to  beheie 
he  took  the  disease.  Tbe  second  day  afier  this  1  ob«efved 
him  staggering  as  he  walked,  his  eyes  had  the  ezprMD  ot 
a  drunken  man's,  his  features  were  tumid,  and  yet  hecem^ 

flainrd  not.  I  asked  him  in  the  evening  if  he  felt  un^ 
le  said  he  had  a  cold ;  but  I  perceived  hecould  hardly  ktep 
his  feet :  his  pulse  was  very  fivquent,  but  earfly  compr««««» 
and  not  full ;  his  tongue  was  of  a  whitish  brown  in  tne 
centre,  with  the  bordera  very  red. 

<'  I  saw  the  poor  fellow  had  the  plague.   It  was  iBipa|^ 
sible  to  keep  bIm  in  the  house  where  I  was,  as  ^t^"^ 
stay  was  an  extension  of  courtesy  on  the  part  of  M[j^' 
that  I  could  have  hardly  expected,  subjected, » I  <l*^f  fT' 
to  the  danger  of  contagion.  I  took  him  to  the  b«P»{*»^' 
before  he  entered,  he  begged  me  to  let  him  call  on  htf  wi- 
ther.    I  accompanied  him  to  the  brother ;  be  shook  n»B" 
with  him  notwithstanding  my  caution,  and  W*  •<>"**■*?; 
sage  to  be  given  to  his  mother.    When  he  •frlytA^tv» 
huspital  I  saw  him  shudder,  (and  well  he  misht):  hc»» 
to  me,  '  Don't  you  recoUect,  sir,  I  said  in  the  *<»»»•  /T 
health  is  above  every  thing  ?»  1  never  was  more  wncaam^ 
able ;  I  felt  as  if  I  was  in  some  sort  accessary  to  his  duaac- 
Headach  and  nausea  distressed  him  from  the  ti^e  he  j^ 
put  to  bed  i  he  shivered  frequently,  but  he  said  *  hisw^ 
was  burning.'  At  night,  two  livid  spots  wire  ^'^'^^^ 
the  forearm,  with  purple  streaks,  extendiog  ^^"rj^ 
and  terminating  in  a  bubo.     His  skia  was  pu«P«^^*"'' 


burning,  his  eye  glaring  on  one  olriect ;  and,  when  his  a^ 
Uon  was  called  off,  he  talked  incoherently,  and  coidP»>°^ 
of  his  tongue  becoming  swelled.  Hb  V^^^  "*^  ^. 
an  himdred  and  eighteen,  small  and  <»"^™E**|lJ«ortv 
tures  swollen,  and  of  a  sallow  crimson  hue ;  "**J*|*^j^ 
Ing  his  colour  was  of  a  darker  »urpl^  nxh  as  ^^"f|'V^ 
geftiofi aonawhwe stranglifv the  drcaiati^   Hume** 
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ma  oonstaDtJy  fixed  on  the  ceiling,  and  the  low  thick  mut- 
to-in^  of  bis  lips  had  been  iooeasatit  during  the  night.  At 
four  o'clock,  he  iMMuieed  out  of  lied,  escaped  unnoticed,  paas- 
d  the  outer  door  of  the  hospital,  and  ran,  naked  aa  he  was, 
Kreral  yards  in  the  directiuci  of  his  home ;  but  here  he  was 
overtalcen  by  the  people  of  the  pesthouse ;  he  had  just  sunk 
dovn  quite  exhausted.  The  strength  of  death,  which  had 
carried  him  thus  lar,  was  now  gone ;  and  with  the  help 
of  two  Arabs,  he  was  borne  back  to  his  dungeon,  (for  it 
deserved  no  better  name,)  trailing  his  feet,  and  his  bead 
san]^  on  his  bosom.  I  saw  him  two  hours  a(W  this :  the 
bubo  was  the  size  of  a  small  orange,  the  two  livid  spots  had 
bucome  large  carbuncles,  his  eyes  were  glazed,  vet  unnatu- 
nllf  brilliant,  and  his  fingers  were  playing  with  the  bed- 
dsthas.  At  dusk  the  rattling  in  the  throat  was  accompanied 
with  spasms  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck ;  these  went  off, 
sod  after  a  couple  q(  hours,  without  any  apparent  suffering, 
he  died.**— Vol.  I.  p.  2SS-6. 

We  recommend  Mr  Madden's  work  to  our  readers  as 
ooe  full  of  interesting  information ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
eotuideriog  that  the  author  is  a  young  man,  as  wonder- 
fully free  of  iaulta. 


Sin^cUy  of  Health.  Exemplified  by  Hortator.  Second 
Edition,  greatly  enlarged.  London.  Effingham  Wil- 
son.   1829. 

Ay  immense  quantity  of  drirel  has  found  its  way  into 
books  professing  to  give  an  account  of  the  beat  mode  of 
pRsenring  hadtii  ;  but  of  all  the  drivel  it  has  ever  been 
•or  lot  to  peruse^  tliat  oontained  in  this  work,  entitled  the 
*'  SmpUdty  of  Hcaltli,"  is  the  moat  pr«-eminent.  The 
anthor,  wliOk  by  bis  own  confession,  does  not  belong  to  the 
isedicd  profession,  is  evidently  a  weak,  hypochondriacal, 
aiddle-agcd,  amnarried  man,  living  in  some  obscure  vray 
is  the  heart  of  London,  a  clerk  probaUy  in  some  public 
office,  and  an  old  wife  in  every  tiling  but  external  forma- 
tion. This  pooTf  white,  dying-looking  olgeot,  eliooaes  to 
chiiattn  himsdf  **  Hortator,"  and  has  the  inso&enee  to 
nppsie  tliat  he  can  give  instructiona  to  ''  much  better 
nua"  on  the  proper  mode  of  regulating  their  stomach  and 
bowds.  Tlie  aolject  is  a  nasty  one  at  the  liest,  and  none 
buta  **  lily-livered  knave"  would  voluntarily  undertake 
it  However,  if  Hortator  had  gone  a  single  step  beyond 
the  old  advice,  tliat  we  should  not  cat  or  drink  too  much, 
•ad  that  we  slioald  take  neither  too  much  nor  too  little 
exercise,  we  could  have  forgiven  him  ;  but  the  pompous 
Uockhesd  has  only  broken  down  this  old  maxim  into  fifty 
iiwasBod  little  bits,  and  his  way  of  administering  each 
little  bit  is  to  US  worse  than  a  dose  of  ipecacuanha.  We 
•iMil  give  our  readers  a  specimen  or  two,  and  we  shall 
CBdeavonr  to  select  tlie  most  ridiculous,  rather  than  the 
most  disgustiog,  for  this  ia  tiie  only  alternative. 

After  a  conceited  and  egotistical  Introduction,  in  which 
the  body  has  inserted  Mr  Abemethy's  "  character  of  his 
work  by  permuMion,'*  and  which  character  is  Just  as  slight- 
ly Uodatory  as  it  could  well  lie,  we  come  to  the  chapter 
vliich  contains  Hortator's  first  rules  for  the  preservadon 
of  health.     It  is  a  chapter  on  Washing.     Hortator,  at 
tbc  outset,  like  a  bilious  Cockney  as  he  is,  lays  it  down 
M  "^  a  safe  position,'*  that  **  every  ailment,  however  trif- 
^,  even  a  toothaeh  or  a  com  on  the  toe,**  (and  of 
coane  the  pgUk.  of  a  pin,)  *<  contributes  its  share  in 
•Mdging  life.**    This  "  safe  position'*  being  first  esta- 
Mishcd,  it  neoesaarily  follows,  that  the  most  momentary 
^ivgreeaUe   sensation  should  be  sorupnlously  avoided. 
Hence  one  of  th€  ninny*s  first  roles  Is, — *^  No  one  should 
^  immediately  on  awakening ;  if  one  be  determined  or 
<Miged  then  to  get  up,  he  should. remain  two  or  three 
niautcs  tmiil  ht  he  perfeedy  coHeded.     He  should  next 
throw  off  the  ituilt,  or  some  of  the  outside  covering,  so 
tb*t  he  may  ood  gradually,  and  remain  a  minute  or  two 
longer.**    Was  there  ever  such  a  hen  ?    Instead  of  spring- 
jof  up  light  and  rosy  into  the  air  of  morning,  the  shiver- 
JBg  spoony  lies  ^  gradoaUy  cooling,'*  and  gathering  to- 
(ether  all  his  cooragt  for  the  mighty  effort  he  Is  about  io 
■^«*     But  taiipoMhinii^ikt  last.     Ue  is  then  to  p«ll 


on  his  breeches,  and  proceed  in  all  other  respects  stark 
naked  to  the  basin.  Arrived  at  the  basin,  Hortator  thus 
nprakrth, — *'  Dip  the  face  two  or  three  times  in  a  basiii 
of  cold  water.  Tlie  eyes  may  be  either  open  on  immer* 
sion,  or,  as  it  may  be  easier  on  beginning,  while  under  the 
water.  After  this,  waUr  should  be  squirted  briskljf  int9 
the  eyes  by  a  syringe.  On  the  first  trials  they  may  he 
dosed,  and  opened  immediately  after  the  dash ;  but  they 
will  soon  be  able  to  bear  the  shock  when  wfen.  Water 
slionld  then  be  squirted  against  each  ear.  You  must 
next,  with  the  bands,  and  using  soap,  wash  well  the  arm- 
pits," &e.  &c  Is  it  not  plain  from  this,  that  the  poor 
squirting  wretch  must  have  bleared  and  bloodshot  eyes, 
filled  with  rheum,  hairs,  straws,  spiders*  webs,  and  all 
manner  of  vndean  things  ?  Imagine  a  beautiful  girl  at 
her  morning  toilet,  presenting  one  of  this  dirty  old  booby*s 
squirts  at  her  dear  blue  laughing  eyes ! — Washing  under 
the  armpits,  too !  Faugh  !  But  the  washing  business  ia 
not  yet  over : — ^  In  some  time  after,  say  about  half  an 
hour,  the  eyes  should  lie  bathed  with  warm  water.  The 
simplest  way  to  do  this  is  with  a  soft  linen  rag,  kept  for 
the  purpose.  The  eyes  should  then  be  well  dried  with  a 
dean  towel.**  All  this,  we  are  persuaded,  would  not 
keep  Hortaftor's  eyes  dean  for  one  quarter  of  an  hour  ^ 
tliere  is  a  natural  foulness  about  them,  which  tlie  ''  mul- 
titudinous seas**  could  not  wash  away. 

Pausing  over,  with  great  regret,  the  exquisite  chapter 
on  Shaving,  we  come  to  something  touching  the  proper 
treatment  of  the  feet,  which  we  cannot  omit.     Upon  the 
question  relating  to  boots  or  shoes,   quoth  Hortator, 
"  were  my  opinion  adced,  I  should  be  in  fovour  of  boots, 
and  woold  recommend  them  to  all  who  can  bear  the  ex- 
pense.    They  may  save  one  from  hurts  in  the  ankles  and 
shins,  from  scalds,  andfram  that  most  direful  of aBaccidentSf 
the  horrible  effects  of  the  bite  of  a  mad  day  /**     They  may 
indeed,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  Hortator  wears  them. 
Yet  even  in  boots,  "  walking  should  not  be  carried  to 
excess,  or  it  may  be  injurious.** — "  Persons  have  some- 
times suffered  serioudy  by  going  out  on  long  pedestrious 
excursions  with  others  of  superior  powers.     Some  can 
walk  very  fost,  even  rouR  miles  an  hour  (!)  and  continue 
it  for  the  day;  while  there  are  many  who  could  not, 
without  much  labour,  go  at  a  greater  rate  than  two  f«r 
several  hours"  (!) — **  A  man  who  cannot,  without  die- 
tresdng  exertion,  walk  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  miles, 
should  not  go  out  with  those  who  think  little  of  thirty  or 
forty.     If,  contrary  to  a  previous  understanding,"  (for 
Heaven's  sake,  attend  to  the  wisdom  of  this  advice,)  "  be 
find  them  determined  to  go  farther  than  may  suit  his 
strengtii,  he  should  turn  bach  in  time.**    We  wonder  how 
many  miles.  Hortator  could  walk ;  and  we  should  like  to 
see  the  creature,  whose  notion  is  thai  four  miles  an  hour 
is  '*  very  fiist  ;** — he  mast  be  descended  from  a  long  line 
of  tailors,  who  have  bred  in  and  in,  till  the  imbecile  race 
has  ended  in  the  scarecrow  who  has  spawned  thn  *'  Sim- 
plicity of  Health."    After  a  wdk  of  a  mile  and  a  hdf, 
Hortator  has  doubtless  blisters  on  his  feet,  and  he  is 
therefore  able  to  talk  with  peculiar  unction  on  that  im- 
portant sulgect.  He  openeth  his  mouth  and  saith — **  For 
Uisteni  on  the  feet,  from  wdking,  there  are  numerous 
remedies  recorded,"  (by  our  best  historians,  we  presume.) 
'*  By  improper  treatment,  they  are  often  long  in  healing. 
Old  soldters  (!)  ought  to  be  able  to  give  good  information 
on  the  subject ;  yet  we  are  still  without  any  certain  pre- 
ventive or  cure.  I  can  only  recommend  my  own  practice, 
which  is,  to  let  the  water  out  with  a  needle  on  stepping  into 
bed,  and  rvh  the,  part  with  taSow-candU  grease.**    This  is 
a  splendid  discoviiry,  and  how  vivid  the  picture  it  presents 
to  the  mind  !     We  have  ttie  whole  scene  before  us.     We 
see  Hortator  *'  stepping  into  bed"  with  a  needle  in  one 
hand,  the  seat  of  honour  of  a  tallow  candle  in  the  other, 
and  an  immense  ydlow-looking  blister  on  his  bed ; — we 
see  the  needle  pierce  the  cutide,  the  gush  of  water,  the 
instant  appUcation  of  the  tallow  candle^  and  the  dean  and 
comfortable  air  with  which  Hortator  Uien  wraps  liiaudf 
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up  in  the  blankets,  resigning  himself  to  his  nightly  snore. 
Perhaps,  howerer.  Instead  of  the  foot  bdng  blistered,  It  Is 
only  a  toe  that  has  become  tender.  In  that  case,  listen  to 
oar  oracle : — "  Whenever  a  toe  becomes  tender,  roll  with- 
out deky  a  strip  of  dean  old**  (why  old  9)  "  linen  round 
it,  and  there  let  it  lie,**  (how  long  ?;  **  for  a  com  is  often 
the  consequence,  but  thiii  will  prerent  it."  So  much  for 
the  feet ;  and  now  for  a  few  miscellaneous  specimens  of 
Hortator*s  wisdom. 

Upon  the  subject  of  exercise  we  have  the  following  in- 
imitable passages  i—***  There  is  another  exercise  particu- 
larly well  suited  for  those  confined  to  the  house,  or  who 
may  be  in  priton — going  up  and  down  stairs  (! !)  I  can 
indeed  hardly  point  out  any  thing  better.** — *'  To  gentle- 
men who  wish  for  a  regular  in-door  exercise  before 
breakfiut,  I  recommend  that  they  polish  their  boots  and 
shoes,  after  being  hard-brushed  by  the  servant. (!)  There 
is  nothing  like  a  kind  of  task,  and  they  would  find  this 
serviceable  to  the  chest  and  arms,  to  expectoration,  and 
to  general  warmth.'* — **  Ladies  of  rank  or  independence 
may  be  said  to  take  no  exercise  at  all  save  dancing.  Now 
I  promise  them  that  their  health  would  be  improved  by 
■mart  walking,  going  up  and  down  stairs,  and  by  ttanding 
occasional^***  When  was  there  ever  an  idiot  who  enter- 
tained such  ideas  concerning  exercise  as  these?  The  man 
ought  to  have  his  head  shaved.  If  more  evidence  is  ne- 
cessary to  show  that  be  is  stark-mad,  read  the  following 
detached  sentences : — **  Angling  in  ft^sh  water  is,  of  all 
sports,  the  most  ii^urious  to  the  health.**  [The  smoke, 
dried  Cockney !]  **  Curtains  to  beds  are  ii^urious,  as  ex- 
cluding the  free  circulation  of  air ; — in  the  married  state, 
they  are,  however,  become,  I  may  say,  indispensable, /rom 
tlte  decorum  necessary  to  be  preserved  in  the  better  walks  of 
dvUized  life ;  but  they  might  surely  not  be  closed  until 
morning,  when  the  domestics  or  any  of  th^  family  may 
have  occasion  to  enter,  which  would  answer  every  purpose 
of  delicacy  or  appearance."  [Wliat  does  the  last  of  the 
tailors  mean  by  this?  Is  it  a  curtain-lecture  that  the 
creature  is  afraid  of,  or  what  ?]  '*  Cold  feet  are  a  serious 
inconvenience,  and  may  be  reckoned  amongst  our  ills,  as 
their  annoyance,  being  chiefly  felt  in  bed,  prevents  our 
natural  rest ;  and  though  I  have  known  stout  old  men 
sul!||ect  to  them,  I  do  not  think  that  they  ought  to  be 
treated  lightly,  ^or  they  must  have  their  share  in  abridging 
lifeJ*  [We  daresay  Ilortetor  altogether  is  a  cold,  thin 
anatomy,  with  a  blue  nose,  and  fingers  like  a  bunch  of 
chicken  bones.]  "  As  for  Lord  Byron,  I  have  no  he- 
sitation in  saying,  that  strong  coffee  caused  his  death,"  (!) 
[Impudent  old  wife  that  he  is,  to  pretend  to  breathe  the 
name  of  Lord  Byron  in  bis  whole  book  I  ]  ''  Toasted  cheese 
may  be  eaten  repeatedly  with  safety,  yet  still  there  is  al- 
ways danger.  I  knew  an  instance  of  a  man  who  generally 
supped  on  it  for  many  years.  I  think  it  probable  that  he 
might  have  taken  it  two  thousand  times — ^yet,  after  such 
long  habitude,  it  curdled  in  his  stomach  one  evening,  and 
the  most  powerful  medicines  being  unable  to  reduce  the 
coagulation,  death  ensued.**  [The  moral  of  this  is,  that 
after  eating  cheese  two  thousand  times,  we  ought  to  be 
Tery  cautious  about  eating  it  the  two  thousandth  and  first 
time.  ]  ^  The  neatness  of  rooms,  and  the  progress  of  po- 
lished manners,  prohibit  us  from  spitting,  but  it  is  inju- 
rious to  swallow  a  spit  when  it  is  clearly  a  natural  effort, 
accompanied  or  thrown  up  by  a  gentle  cough.**  [The 
nasty  beast  I] 

We  shall  insult  the  good  sense  of  our  readers  with  no 
more  of  this  doting  nonsense.  The  '*  Simplicity  of 
Health  '*  is  now  in  the  second  edition ;  how  the  first  hap. 
pened  to  sell  we  do  not  know,  but  we  are  persuaded  it 
was  bought  by  none  hut  old  women  above  seventy,  and  all 
that  they  could  learn  from  it  was,  that  cold  feet,  or  a 
twinge  of  rheumatism,  would  infallibly  shorten  their  days. 
We  have  no  patience  with  a  piece  of  humbug  like  this ; 
and  the  only  satisfaction  it  affords  us  is,  the  satisfiM^on  of 
applying  to  its  posteriors  the  nippiett  part  of  our  critical 
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Thx  author  of  this  work  is  evidently  a  man  of  good 
sense  in  what  regards  the  business  of  life ;  be  is  poveiMd 
of  a  large  stock  of  candour,  and  we  have  no  doubt  ii  s 
respectable  and  useful  preacher.  Noticing  his  worlc,  as 
we  do,  because  it  has  hitherto  been  almost  unnoticed,  and 
because  our  attention  has  been  particularly  re^ueatfd  to 
it,  we  vrish  to  be  as  lenient  with  it  as  is  consistent  witli 
tlie  impartial  dischai^  of  our  critical  duty. 

We  must  remark,  however,  that  the  subject  Mr  Loir 
has  chosen  is  not  fit  for  a  history.  It  is  better  adapt- 
ed  for  an  essay — ^the  form  which  his  work  first  awn. 
med.  All  history  should  be  founded  on  the  narratiTts 
of  eye.witnesses  of  the  events  which  took  place  during^ 
the  period  described.  But  it  remains  to  be  proved,  that 
one  such  narrative  exists  for  the  use  of  him  who  acelu  to 
compoee  a  history  of  Scotland  previous  to  the  eleventh 
century.  His  only  materials  are,  ^jf,  accidental  ootien 
of  contemporary  foreigners ;  and,  second,  traditiouar)'tBJcfl 
committed  to  writing  in  long  subsequent  ages.  We  shall 
endeavour  to  appreciate.  In  as  few  words  as  pesaiUe^  the 
value  of  both  as  historical  evidence. 

With  regard  to  the  first— the  notices  of  the  Seottidt 
nation  by  contemporary  foreignei's     the  authen,  in  whose 
writings  these  are  found,  were  either  Romans  er  Gmks, 
or — at  a  later  period — ^priests  who  had  come  in  eoolact 
with  ^e  Scottiah  clergy.     Now,  the  two  former,  let  it  be 
observed,  looked  with  a  sovereign  contempt  on  sU  other 
nations,  and  rarely  deemed  their  manners  and  cuetonH 
worthy  of  more  than  the  most  cursory  examiostios. 
Moreover,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  were  aoqusiotal 
with  the  languageof  the  Scots ;  or  that  they  ever  kept  op 
any  lengthened  amicable  intercourse  with  them.    Final- 
ly, the  greater  number  of  them  give  us  merely  such  in- 
formation as  they  themselves  obtained  at  seoond'haod ; 
and,  if  we  oonsider  how  even  the  best  modem  travfUer, 
despite  of  all  his  intelligenoe  and  that  eommimity  of 
thought  and  feeling  now  possessed  by  all  civilised  nstioM, 
misapprehends  both  what  he  sees  and  bean,  we  shall  ob- 
tain a  pretty  accurate  notion  of  the  value  of  statements 
made  by  persons  labouring  under  the  diaadvsotagei  to 
wliich  these  ancient  writers  wen  sul^iected.    With  re- 
gard to  Nennios  and  venerable  Bede,  in  whose  vritinp 
notices  of  Scottish  affairs  now  and  then  occur,  the  fonner 
was  a  Romanised  Briton,  and  to  him  may  almost  he  ap- 
plied what  we  have  said  of  his  masters,  the  latter  knew 
little  of  Scotland  but  its  priesthood.     Then,  in  the  «- 
oond  place,  as  to  the  traditionary  tales  which  bare  been 
arrested  at  an  earlier  or  later  period  of  their  progress 
and  have  received  the  unalterable  impress  of  written  ei- 
preosion,  it  is  evident  that  but  slight  authority  csn  br  at- 
tached to  them.     When  a  man  tells  us  what  he  bss  him- 
self witnessed,  the  correctness  of  the  statement  is  materi- 
ally affected,  even  in  this  simple  and  direct  trsosniinioo 
of  knowledge,  by  the  accuracy  of  his  perceptive  powen, 
the  vividness  of  his  imagination,  the  strength  of  hinvt- 
mory,  and  the  precision  of  his  language.     But  still  far- 
ther, when  a  man  teUs  us  what  he  has  heard  from  »»-   i 
ther,  the  degree  of  correctness  with  which  bis  pretMSt 
knowledge  of  similar  £acta  enables  him  to  imsge  to  hiff- 
self  the  story  of  the  other.  Influences  materially  em  tw 
abeolnte  truth  of  tho  statement  he  makes  to  us.    £^ 
additional  intermediate  person  modifies  more  or  kw  to* 
circumstances  of  the  story ;  and  hence  it  comes,  that  txt^ 
ditions,  however  much  they  may  have  their  origin  io  tt^ 
never  can  be  looked  upon  in  any  other  light  ^^''^ 
sing  and  occasionally  profitable  food  for  the  i>MI^"*'||r 
An  apt  iUustration  of  thehr  value  occorsto  us  st  this0»^ 
ment.     The  Castle  of  Threave,  in  GaUowayi  ^J^ 
property  of  tiM  DouglMMb  and  WMlikai  byweNP 
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fflnw  akoal  the  time  of  the  orerthrow  of  the  last  Earl  of 
that  hooM.  Contemponury  history  suileiflatly  estabiishes 
ike  abuses  of  the  feudal  prerogatiye  pefyetrated  fai  Gal- 
loway by  the  house  of  Doufrbs ;  but  if  we  listen  to  the 
trsdition  of  the  peasantry,  the  tale  rune  thus : — '*  The 
cattle  was  fonneriy  Inhabited  by  robbers ;  it  was  long  im- 
pRpiahle»  but  at  last  Mons  Meg  was  sent  firom  Edin- 
boifhtotakeit.  She  was  placed  on  that  hill  which  you 
n«  to  the  right.  At  the  first  shot,  the  ball  passed  through 
the  room  whefv  the  robbers  were  sitting  at  breakfast, 
sndlmorked  the  cup  and  saucer  out  of  the  captain's  hand ; 
whereupon  they  all  ran  np  to  the  top  of  the  castle  and 
nvrendcred."  Few  traditions,  we  beliere,  haye  been  so 
Isdiaoosly  distorted  by  the  changed  customs  of  a  country 
M  this ;  but  the  vital  truth  of  all  that  have  surriTed  so 
long  bai  equally,  though  lees  perceptibly,  auffered. 

Soch,  thsn,  is  the  evidence  upon  which  all  that  we 
know  of  the  aAdrs  of  Scotland,  prenrious  to  the  introduc- 
tiao  ef  the  Saxoo  dynasty,  rests.  A  history,  construct- 
ed oat  of  such  materials,  must  necessarily  stand  in  the 
nme  relation  to  an  authentic  history,  tliat  the  moolc-sun, 
kfDt  by  nllection  on  a  dond,  bears  to  the  orb  of  day. 
But  even  these  materials — and  the  industry  of  our  anti- 
^osriee  has  already  smaesed  a  large  quantity  of  them — 
hiTe  nsTer  yet  been  used  as  they  might  be.  He  who  is 
able  pniperly  to  arrange,  classify,  and  appreciate  them, 
will  esttstruet  oat  of  them  a  preliminary  chapter  to  the 
histsry  of  8cetlaiMl—4t  prelude  to  that  wild  symphony: — 
more  they  cannot  yield. 

On  Mr  Low»  -w  are  willing  to  bestow  the  praise  due 
to  mncb  industrious  research,  and  a  considerable  display 
ef  lesrning  and  ingenuity ;  and  we  are  somewhat  sur- 
priied  that  hia  work  should  not  be  better  known. 
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This  is  the  fairest  to  the  eye  of  all  our  Magaaslnes ; 
BMther  is  it,  like  some  things  which  are  fair  to  the  eye, 
bitter  to  the  taste.  Its  literary  merits  are  always  respect- 
able ;  for,  In  addition  to  ito  editors,  several  writers  of  ao- 
Icnowledged  eminence  contribute  regularly  to  its  pages. 
In  the  present  number,  the  article  which  pleases  us  most 
h  s  humorous  sketch,  called  ''  Sighmon  Dumps,*'  which 
we  nippoee  to  be  from  the  pen  either  of  Theodore  Hooke, 
or  one  of  the  Smiths,  that  is,  Horace  or  James.  There 
h  also  a  tolerable  article  by  Mudford,  though  somewhat 
nane,  as  is  usual  with  him,  entitled  "  Confessions  of  a 
Saidde."  The  tale  with  which  the  number  opens,  called 
"  The  Betrothed,**  and  the  review  of  Lady  Morgan's 
"  Book  of  the  Boudoir,"  are  also  good.  Then  for  poetry, 
we  hare,  among  other  thingii,  some  very  sweet  stanzas  by 
Mrs  Hemans,  and  a  deytr  jeu-d'egprit  by  Thomas  Haynes 
Bayley,  which  we  shall  extract.  It  is  a  trave^  of  bis 
own  popular  song,  "  I'd  be  a  butterfly  :•• 


« 
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"  I*d  be  a  parody,  made  by  a  ninny, 

On  some  little  song  with  a  popular  tune^ 
Not  worth  a  halfpenny,  sold  ror  a  guinea. 

And  sung  in  the  Strand  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 
I'd  nercr  s^  for  the  sense  of  a  Pliny, 

(Who  cares  for  sense  at  St  James's  in  June  ?) 
I'd  he  a  parody  made  by  a  ninny. 

And  sung  in  the  Strand  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 

**  Oh,  could  I  pick  up  a  thought  or  a  stanza, 

I'd  take  a  flight  on  another  bard's  wings, 
TvniD|  his  rhymes  into  extravaganza, 

I«ngh  at  his  harp^  and  then  pilfisr  its  strings ! 
When  apoU-parrot  can  croak  the  cadenza 

A  nighttn^de  loves,  he  supposes  he  sings ! 
Oh,  never  mind,  I  will  pick  up  a  stanza, 

I^ogh  at  his  harp,  and  then  pilfer  ito  strings ! 

**  Mtl^  though  you  teD  me  each  metrical  puppy 
^Vnt  aiakc  OS  foeh  parodies  4wo /Mtr  a-<%  ; 


Mocking  birds  think  they  obtain,  by  each  copy, 
Para&e  j^umes  for  the  purodied  Uy :— - 

Ladder  of  fame !  if  man  can*t  reach  the  top^  he 
Is  right  to  sing  Just  as  high  up  as  he  may ; 

I'd  be  a  parody,  inade  by  a  puppy. 
Who  makes  of  such  paroaies  two  pair  a.day.*' 

An  engraving  accompanies  each  number  of  this  Maga- 
zine, and  two  of  these  we  have  already  noticed  in  the 
most  favourable  terms.  The  embellishment  of  No.  III.  is 
''  The  Streamlet,"  from  a  painting  by  Thomas  Stothard. 
It  is  ably  executed,  but  not  quite  so  interesting  as  ito  pre- 
decessors. We  understand  that  Allan  Cunningham  has 
now  little  or  no  connexion  with  this  Magazine,  his  time 
being  almost  exclusively  engrossed  by  other  avocations. . 


7%e  Aniholom  s  Mklsummer,  1829.  An  Jmiual  Reward 
Bookjor  imiih  ;  cotuittiiig  qfAmuBing  and  Inttmciioe 
SdedionM  from  the  best  Authors.  By  the  Rev.  J.  D. 
Fkrry,  M.  A.,  of  St  Peter's  College,  Cambridge.  12mo. 
Ff.  275.     London.     Whittaker  and  Co. 

This  is  a  very  suitable  present  to  put  Into  the  hands 
of  young  people  when  they  come  home  from  school  f«ar 
the  summer  vacation.  It  does  not  certainly  present  the 
attractions  of  our  winter  Annuals ; — ^it  has  not  the  goi^ 
geous  mezzotinto — the  dazzling  line-engraving — ^the  crim- 
son silk  cover — or  the  fanciful  case ;  but  the  Anthology 
is  well  printed,  neat,  though  not  gaudy ;  and,  on  opening 
it,  we  espy  a  very  pretty  wreath  of  roees,  hyacinths,  tulips, 
carnations,  and  other  flowers,  in  the  centre  of  which  may 
be  inscribed  the  name  of  the  beloved  daughter  or  sou, 
niece  or  nephew,  to  whom  the  book  is  to  be  presented. 
It  is  a  book  of  sdections,  made  with  taste  and  discrimina- 
tion. Ito  contenta  are — Curiosities  In  Zoology,  Botany, 
and  Natural  History — Tales,  ''  grave  and  gay** — Apo- 
logues and  Anecdotes— Extracta  from  interesting  Voyages 
and  Travels — Moral,  Eloquent,  and  Miscellaneous  Pieces 
— and  a  judicious  proportion  of  Poetry.  The  Preface  in- 
forms  us,  that  if  the  present  attempt  succeed,  the  series 
will  be  continued.     We  hope  it  may  succeed. 

MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 


WAT  THE  PRORHET. 


By  the  Ettrich  Shepherd. 

About  sixty  years  ago  there  departed  this  life  an  old 
man,  who  for  sixty  years  previous  to  that  was  known 
only  by  the  name  of  Wat  the  Prophet.  I  am  even  un- 
certain what  his  real  surname  was,  though  he  was  fu- 
miliarly  known  to  the  most  of  my  relatives  of  that  day, 
and  I  was  intimately  acquainted  with  his  nephew  and 
heir,  whose  name  was  Peterson, — ^yet  I  hardly  think  that 
was  the  prophet's  surname,  but  that  the  man  I  knew  was 
a  maternal  nephew.  So  far  I  am  shortcoming  at  the 
very  outset  of  my  tale,  for  in  truth  I  never  heard  him 
distinguished  by  any  other  name  than  Wat  the  Prophet. 

He  must  have  been  a  very  singular  person  in  every  r»« 
spect.  In  his  youth  he  was  so  much  more  clever  and 
acute  than  his  fellows,  that  he  was  viewed  as  a  sort  of 
phenomenon,  or  rather  *'  a  kind  of  being  that  had  mair 
airt  than  his  ain."  It  was  no  matter  what  Wat  tried,  for 
either  at  mental  or  manual  exertion,  he  excelled ;  and  his 
gifts  were  so  miscellaneous,  that  it  was  no  wonder  his 
most  intimate  acquaintances  rather  stood  in  awe  of  him. 
At  the  sporto  of  the  field,  at  the  exposition  of  any  part 
of  Scripture,  at  prayer,  and  at  mathematics,  he  was  alto- 
gether unequalled.  By  this,  I  mean  in  the  sphere  of  hia 
acquaintance  in  the  cirde  in  which  he  moved,  for  he  was 
the  son  of  a  respectable  farmer  who  had  a  small  property. 
In  the  last-mentioned  art  his  comprehensicm  is  said  to 
have  been  truly  wonderful.  He  seemed  to  have  an  in- 
tuitive knowledge  of  the  science  of  figures  fVom  beginning 
to  end,  and  needed  but  a  glance  at  the  rules  to  outgo  his 
masten. 
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But  this  wu  not  afl.  In  all  the  lalMan  of  the  Add  his 
progTMS  w«  equallf  unaceounfmUfl.  He  eoold  with  per- 
fect e^  have  mown  as  much  hay  as  two  of  the  best  men, 
aown  as  much,  reaped  as  much,  shorn  as  many  sheep, 
and  smeared  as  many,  and  with  as  little  extra  exertion 
oould  have  equalled  the  efforts  of  three  ordinary  men  at 
any  time.  As  for  ploughing,  or  any  work  with  horses, 
he  Would  never  put  a  hand  to  It,  for  he  then  said  he  luid 
not  the  power  of  the  labour  himself.  Howererunaeeount- 
able  an  this  may  be,  it  fs  no  fabrication  ;  I  hare  myself 
heard  serval  men  tell,  who  were  wont  to  shear  and  smear 
sheep  with  him,  when  he  was  a  much  older  man  than 
they,  that  even  though  he  would  have  been  enga^  In 
86me  ftfrvent  demonstration,  in  spite  of  all  they  could  do 
**  he  was  aye  popping  off  twa  aheep^  or  maybe  three,  for 
their  ane.** 

I  could  multiply  anecdotes  of  this  hind  without  numbor, 
but  these  were  mere  atoms  of  the  prophet's  character— a 
sort  of  excrescences,  which  were  ncTertheless  in  keeping 
with  the  rest,  being  matchless  of  their  kind.  He  was 
intended  by  his  parents  for  the  church — ^that  is,  the  church 
of  the  covenant,  to  which  they  belonged.  I  know  not  if 
Wat  had  consented  thereto,  but  his  education  tended  that 
way.  Howerer,  as  he  said  himself,  he  was  bom  for  a 
higher  destiny,  which  was,  to  rereal  the  Aiture  will  of  God 
to  mankind  for  ever  and  erer.  I  have  been  told  that  he 
committed  many  of  his  prophecies  to  writing ;  and  I  be- 
llete  it,  for  he  waa  a  scholar,  and  a  man  of  nther  supeiw 
natural  abflitiea ;  but  I  hare  nerer  been  able  to  And  any 
of  them,  though  I  still  haye  hopes  of  reeorering  a  part. 
I  haTs  often  heard  Angments  of  them,  but  they  were  re- 
cited by  ignorant  country  people,  who,  nerer  haTing  un- 
-derstood  tfiem  themselires,  could  not  nudce  them  compre- 
hensible to  others.  But  the  history  of  his  call  to  the  pro- 
phecy I  have  ao  often  heard,  that  I  think  I  can  state  the 
'particulars,  altfeiough  a  litdc  coufnaed  in  my  reeoUeetion 
of  them. 

This  event  occiuTcd  about  this  time  one  hundred  years, 
<Mi  an  evening  in  spring,  as  Wat  waa  going  down  a  wild 
glen,  which  I  know  full  welL  *^  I  waa  in  a  contempla- 
tive mood,**  (be  said,  for  he  told  It  to  any  that  asked  him,) 
**  and  was  meditating  on  the  mysteries  oif  redemption,  and 
doubting,  grievously  doubting,  the  merits  of  an  atonement 
by  Mood ;  when,  to  my  astonishment  in  such  a  place, 
there  was  one  spoke  to  me  dose  behind,  saying.  In  the 
Greek  tanguage,  '  Is  It  indeed  ao?  Is  diy  fidth  no  better 
taoted?* 

'*  I  looked  behind  me,  but,  perceiving  no  one^  my  hairs 
atood  all  on  end,  for  I  thought  It  was  a  voice  from  hea- 
ven ;  and,  after  gazing  Into  the  firmament,  and  all  around 
me,  I  said  fearfully,  in  the  saoM  language,  *  Who  art  thou 
that  speakest  ?'  And  the  voice  answered  me  again,  *  I 
am  one  who  laid  down  my  life,  witnessing  ibr  the  gloriooa 
eaivaUon  which  thou  art  aliout  to  deny ;  turn,  and  behold 
me!' 

**  And  I  tamed  about,  ibr  the  voice  seemed  still  be- 
hind me,  turn  as  I  would,  and  at  length  I  perodved  dimly 
the  figure  of  an  dd  man,  of  singular  aqiect  and  dimen- 
■ions,  dose  by  me.  His  form  was  exceedingly  lai^  and 
broad,  and  hk  face  shone  with  benignity ;  his  beard  hung 
down  to  his  girdle,  and  he  had  sandals  on  his  Icet,  wliioh 
covered  his  ankles.  His  right  arm  and  his  breast  were 
hare,  but  he  hadacrlmaon  mantle  over  his  right  shoulder, 
part  of  which  covered  his  head,  and  came  round  his  waist. 
Having  never  seen  such  a  figure,  or  dress,  or  countenance 
hi^n^  I  took  him  for  an  angd,  sent  from  above  to  re- 
hoha  me ;  so  I  fdl  at  his  feet  to  worship  him,  or  rather 
te  cut! eat  ftrgiveness  for  a  sin  which  I  had  not  power  to 
withaCand.  But  he  answered  me  In  these  words :' Rise 
iqp,  and  bow  not  to  me^  fisr  I  am  thy  fdlow-aervantt  and 
tram  Him  whom  tliott  hast  in  thy  heart  do- 
Thou  Shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  him 
vnly  shaH  ikcn  serve.  Come,  I  am  commissioned  to  take 
thee  into  the  preaenee  of  thy  Maker  and  Redeemer.' 


God  Is  in  bestvcBt  and  we  are  upoQ  the  asrth,  and  it  b 
not  given  to  asortal  man  to  scale  the  heavenly  r^kns,  or 
come  Into  the  prceence  of  the  Almighty.*  And  he  nid, 
*  Has  thy  learning  and  thy  knowledgo  carried  tliee  no  big b- 
er  than  this  ?  Knowest  thou  not  that  God  to  present  in 
tfab  wild  ^en,  the  same  as  In  the  pidaees  of  light  sad 
glory, — that  his  presence  surrounds  us  atthto  moment, — 
and  that  he  sees  all  our  aetion%  hears  our  words,  and 
knows  the  inaaoet  ttMOghts  of  our  hearts  ?* 

"*  And  I  said,  <  Yee,  I  know  it.* 

**  *  Then,  are  you  ready  and  willing  at  tUs  moDfiit,' 
said  he,  *  to  step  into  hk  presence^  and  avow  the  eenti- 
ments  wlUch  you  have  of  late  been  cherishing  ?* 

^  And  I  said, '  I  would  rather  have  time  to  thinlc  tin 
matter  over  again.' 

*'  *  Aladc !  poor  man !'  said  ho;  '  ao  yau  have  nenr 
been  conaidcring  that  you  have  all  thto  whOe  been  in  hii 
immediate  presence,  and  have  even  been  utteriog  tliy 
Uasphemoua  sentimcntB  aloud  to  Us  fiMse,  when  tbcrema 
none  to  hear  but  He  and  thyaeUL' 

**  And  I  said,  *  Sir,  a  man  cannot  Ibnse  hto  bdief.' 

"  And  he  said,  *  Thou  myeot  truly ;  but  I  will  ea- 
deavour  to  convince  thee.*  **  Here  a  kmg  coUoqay  en- 
sued  about  the  external  and  internal  evldenoes  of  the 
Cbrlstian  religion,  which  took  Wat  neariy  half  a  dsf  to 
reUte ;  but  he  still  maintained  hto  point.  He  adud  ha 
vidtant  twice  who  he  waa,  but  he  dedincd  tellhig  him, 
saying,  he  wanted  hto  naaen  cottviacad,  and  not  ts  uka 
his  word  Ibr  any  thing. 

Their  conversation  ended,  by  thto  aayatertons  esgc  lead- 
ing Wat  away  by  a  path  which  he  did  net  know,  whkh 
was  all  covered  with  a  doud  of  exceeding  bd^taeH.  At 
length  they  came  to  a  house  like  a  common  pavilioa,  which 
they  entered,  but  all  was  solemn  aihmce,  and  thejr  heed 
nobody  moving  in  it,  and  Wat  aaked  hto  guide  where 
they  vrere  now.     **  This  to  the.  plaae  where  hesffdf 
gifts  are  distributed  to  humanity,"   said  the  rerereod 
apostle ;  **  but  they  are  now  no  anoro  required,  betogof 
no  repute.     No  one  asks  fbr  them,  nor  will  they  aoeept 
of  them  when  offered,  for  worldly  wisdom  to  all  and  lO 
with  the  men  of  thto  age.     lli^  preaching  to  s  men 
farce ;  an  oetentatlone  parade  to  show  off  great  aod  ehi- 
nlng  earthly  qualifications,  one-thtrd  of  the  proAeaon  not 
bdieving  one  word  of  what  they  assurt     The  giftof  prs- 
phecy  to  denied  and  toughed  at ;  and  all  reretotloo  made 
to  man  by  dreams  or  vidons  utterly  disclaimed,  «■  if  t^ 
Almighty'o  povrer  of  communicating  with  hto  creatorei 
were  not  only  shortened,  but  cut  off  for  ever.    This  foon- 
tain  of  inspiration,  once  so  crowded,  is  now»  yeu  see,  a 
dreary  solitude." 

^  it  was,  in  troth,  a  dismal-looklng  place,  fbr  in  ev«7 
diamber,  as  we  passed  dong,  there  were  benches  sod  aeati 
of  judgment,  but  none  to  occupy  them ;  the  green  gnm 
was  peeping  through  the  seams  of  the  flooring  and  chinto 
of  the  waU,  and  never  was  there  a  more  a^ipdUDg  picture 
of  desolation. 

<*  At  length,  in  the  very  inncrmoat  chamber,  we  eMme  to 
three  men  dttlng  in  a  row,  the  middto  one  elevated  aboM 
the  others;  but  they  were  all  deeping  at  thdr  poets,  wd 
looked  as  if  they  had  slept  there  for  a  thousand  Jtath  ^ 
thdr  garments  were  mouldy,  and  thdr  htm  gbaetly  and 
withered.  I  did  not  know  wtet  to  do  or  asy,  ^  ^ 
looked  at  my  guide,  and  he  aeemed  overeeaae  with  atf^ 
row ;  but  thinking  it  was  111  aaannen  for  an  faitrudff  »" 


to  speak,  I  sdd,  *  Sirs,  I  think  you  are  drowsily  io^"«<^' 
but  none  of  them  moved.  At  length  my  guide  M  ^ 
hmdvoice»<  Awake,  ye  servants  of  the  Most  Bifb'   ^ 

to  your  sleep  to  be  rvcrlasting  ?*  j     .mI 

*'  On  that  they  dl  opened  thdr  eyes  at  onoe^  *^"*^ 
at  me,  but  thdr  eyes  ww  like  the  ^S^^^^^T^ 
no  one  of  them  moved  a  muede,  save  the  ■>'«'*'2 
who  pdnted  with  a  pato  haggard  hand  ts  three  aav 
books,  or  scroUs,  that  toy  on  the  bench  beftre  Ihem. 

, , ,  _ ^ "  Then  my  guide  add,  *  Put  forth  «W»*.ifr,  ^^ 

And  I  sdd,  <  Sto,  how  speakest  tbott  in  thto  wtoa      chooae  •■•  fivpa  thipa.     Thqr  m  «0  4iviiB  f^  *^ 
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kttar  dftfi  nrely  gnuitcd  to  aay  of  tba  humMi 
Om  WM  nd  M  Mood,  tlw  otkcr  yalflt  and  tba  third  gvem ; 
the  latter  was  ftrthept  from  nae,  and  my  gaide  laid, 
'  Bsnda*  wcU  balm  yaa  waakt  your  cboiee.  It  ia  a  la- 
<nd  myrtory,  andfimn  tba  ckoioe  yau  make,  your  deitiiiy 
19  fixed  thranfli  lima  and  atemity.*  I  then  ■tretcbadoat 
Bjr  hand,  and  took  the  one  ftrtbeei  fron  ma^  and  ha 
nid,  <  It  b  the  wiU  of  the  Lord ;  aa  iet  U  bei  That 
which  jwi  bare  cfaoopn  is  tha  gift  of  the  apirk  of  pro- 
pheey.  From  henoeforth  yaa  must  live  a  life  of  auffer- 
taet  and  tribiiiatian,  hoi  your  Ufa  aliali  be  given  you  for 
a  iiresf,  in  order  that  you  may  reveal  to  manlund  all  that 
ists  hefidl  them  hi  the  latter  days.'  And  I  opened  the 
booh,  and  h  waa  all  written  in  myatie  chancten,  which 
I  eoald'  not  decipher  nor  eomprriiend;  and  he  aUd, 
'  Pat  mp  the  book  la  thy  boeom,  and  preserve  it  aa  thou 
woalditdothe  heart  witbinthy  bfaast;  for  aaleof  aa  thou 
hcepeit  that  book,  ahaH  thy  natural  life  remain,  and  the 
ipirit  of  God  remain  with  thee,  and  wbataaevor  thou 
Bjert  in  the  spirit,  shall  oobm  to  pass.  But  beware  that 
choa  deeeive  not  thysslf ;  for,  if  thou  endeavour  to  pam 
efftfodied  speechea,  and  wanb  of  the  fleah  for  these  of 
thoipiiit,  woebeimtothoe!  It  had  been  better  for  thee 
thtt  thra  never  hadst  been  bom*  Put  up  the  book ; 
thm  esoat  not  understand  H  now,  but  it  shall  be  given 
thee  to  understand  it,  for  it  is  an  oruels  of  the  most  high 
God,  snd  its  words  and  signa  foU  not.  Go  thy  ways, 
ud  ntam  to  tlM  hoomof  thy  fotheraand  thykiaafeUc.' 

"  And  I  said,  *  Sir,  I  know  not  where  to  go^  for  I 
oanst  tell  by  what  path  you  brou|^t  me  hither.'  And 
he  took  Bw  by  the  haiid,  and  led  me  out  by  a  baalfr4oer 
of  the  paviiion  ;  and  we  entered  a  great  valley,  whioh 
«»  ell  io  utter  dmrknss%  and  I-  eeuld  peroeive  threugh 
the  gloom  tliat  many  people  were  passing  the  eame  way 
vHheonelves;  and  I  said, 'Sir,  this  is  dreadful!  What 
pheebthis?*.  And  he  said,  <  Tbia  is  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadeir  of  Death.  Many  of  thoee  yon  sea  will  grape  on 
here  fa  ever,  and  never  get  over,  for  they  Imow  not 
whither  thty  go,  or  what  k  before  them.  But  see^st  thou 
BirthiBgheeider 

*"  And  I  eaid,  <  laeea  brightaad  ahiuing  light  beyond, 
vlMeraye  reach  «v«n  ta  this  plaos.'.^  Th^'  said  bo, 
'iithe  light  of  lii»  evurlmliug  Gospel;  and  to  thoee  to 
*iMm  it  fa  gtvca  to  penoeive  that  beacon  of  divine  love, 
the  pMesge  over  this  valley  is  easy.  I  have  shown  it  to 
T*a;  bat  if  yau  kaep  timt  intnnted  to  your  oare,  yon 
"Soever  enter  this  valley  again,  Imtliva  and  reveal  the 
vifl  of  God  to  man  till  nuirtaUty  shall  no  mora  remaiik 
Vos  dudl  renew  your  age  like  the  ea^es,  and  be  nftvsh- 
>d  with  the  dews  of  renovation  from  the  pressnoe  of  the 
I^rd.  Sleep  on  now,  and  take  your  rest,  for  I  mnatleave 
y«B  agida  in  thia  world  of  sin  and  aonraw.  Be  yon 
^^*^t  and  overeoma  it,  for  men  wHl  hold  yon  up  to  ro- 
1*«Bch  and  ridicade,  and  speak  all  manner  af  evil  of  you; 
^  lee  that  yon  Join  them  not  in  their  volnptuousoem 
>ad  iniquity,  and  the  Lord  be  with  you !'  ** 

There  fa  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  oonfnaed  aoeonnt  of 
^  ptephet^s  sublime  vision,  it  being  from  eeoond  handa 
te  I  had  it;  and,  for  one  thing,  I  know  that  ana-half 
*f^  relation  fa  not  contained  in  it.  Forthecensequen- 
«n  I  csa  avouoik.  Fhun  that  time  forth  he  anmwnfled 
U*  miaden,  and  b^gan  a^propbesying  to  snch  fomilies  m 
^  WIS  eent  to.  But  I  fofgot  to  mention  a  very  estra- 
<»^ntfyfoct,  that  this  vision  of  Us  actuaUy  Iwted  nhie 
^7^  and  nine  nights,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  he 
nnod  hhneelf  on  the  very  individual  spot  in  the  glen 
vhcre  the  vsiM  ftrst  spoke  to  him,  and  so  nmch  were  hfa 

y^  changed,  that,  when  he  want  hi,  none  of  the  fomily 
knew  him. 

He  adzed  aa  mora  with  the  men  of  the  worid,  but 
^*"4««d  shout  in  wilds  and  aolitudee,  and  when  in  the 
^^  kepfophesisdwitha  sublimity  and  grandeur  never 
*^^*^  He  bad  plenty  of  money,  and  some  property 
^  Mot,  which  hfa  fother  left  him;  but  theee  he  never re- 
^"^  hut  h^  mhUjeawim of  scvera  abstam|»iwiiinwri, 


often  eubeisting  on  bread  and  water,  and  eometimcs  for 
days  together  on  water  alone^  from  some  motive  known 
only  to  himsdf.  He  had  a  small  black  pony  on  which 
he  rode  many  years,  and  which  he  kept  always  plump 
and  fot.  Thfa  little  animal  waited  upon  him  in  all  his 
listings  and  prayings,  with  unwearied  patience  and  af- 
fection. There  fa  a  well,  situated  on  the  south  side  of  a 
bum,  called  the  £amy  Cleuch,  en  the  very  boundary  be- 
tween the  shirea  of  Dumfries  and  Selkirk.  It  fa  eituav 
ted  in  a  most  sequestered  and  lonely  place,  and  fa  called 
to  thfa  day  the  l^wphet's  Well,  frvm  the  numy  pilgrim, 
ages  that  be  made  to  it ;  for  it  had  been  revealed  to 
him  in  one  of  hfa  viaione  that  this  vv^ter  had  some  divine 
virtue,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  the  water  of  life.  At 
one  time  he  lay  beside  thfa  well  for  nine  days  and  nights, 
the  pony  feeding  beside  him  all  that  time,  and  though 
there  fa  litUe  doubt  that  he  had  aome  food  with  bim,  no 
body  knew  of  any  that  he  had ;  and  it  was  believed  that 
he  lasted  all  that  time,  or  at  least  subsisted  on  the  water 
of  that  divine  well. 

Some  men  with  whom  he  vraa  fomiliar-— for  Indeed  he 
was  raqisoted  and  liked  by  every  body,  the  whole  tenor 
of  hfa  llfo  having  been  so  inoffensive  ;-r- some  of  hfa 
friends,  I  my,  tried  to  reason  him  into  a  belief  of  hfa 
asortality,  and  that  he  would  taste  of  death  like  other 
men;  hot  that  he  treated  as  altogether  chimerical,  and  not 
worth  anawering ;  when  he  did  answer,  it  was  by  assu- 
ring them,  that  aa  long  aa  he  kept  hfa  mystic  scrsU,  and 
could  drink  of  his  weU,  hfa  body  was  proof  against  all 
the  thousand  shafts  of  death.  Hfa  unearthly  monitor 
appeared  to  him  very  frequently,  and  revealed  many  se- 
crets to  him,  and  at  length  disclosed  to  him  that  he  was 
STsnav,  the  first  martyr  for  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Our 
prophet,  in  the  course  ^time,  giywsofomiliar  with  him, 
that  he  called  him  by  the  friendly  name  of  Auld  Steenie, 
and  told  hfa  friends  when  he  had  seen,  him,  and  part  of 
what  he  had  told  bjm,  but  never  the  whole. 

When  not  in  hie  visionary  and  pvophatio  moods,  he 
sometimes  indulged  in.  a  little  rahzation,  snch  aa  draft- 
playing,  and  fishing ;  but  in  theses  like  other  things,  he 
quite  ozoelled  all  compeers.  Ha  was  particularly  noted 
for  killing  sahnon,  by  throwing  the  spear  at  a  great  dis- 
tance. He  gave  all  his  fish  away  to  poor  people,  or  such 
m  he  fovoored  that  were  nearest  to  bim  at  the  time;  so 
that  either  for  his  prophetic  gifta,  or  natural  bounty,  the 
prophet  waa  alw^ri  a  weleome  gueat,  whether  to  poor  or 
rich. 

He  propheaied  for  the  space  of  forty  yeaca,  foretdling 
many  things  that  came  to  pam  in  hfa  lifotime,  and  many 
which  have  come  to  pam  since  hfa  death.  I  have  heard 
of  a  parable  of  his,  to  which  I  can  do  no  justice,  of  a  cer- 
tain woman  who  bad  four  sons,  three  of  whom  were  le^ 
gitimate^  and  the  other  not.  The  latter  being  rather  nn^ 
cultivated  in  hfa  manner^  and  not  so  well  educated  as 
his  brethren,  hfa  mother  took  for  him  ample  poesessiona 
at  a  great  distance  from  the  rest  of  the  fomily.  The 
yonng  Uade  aoooseded  in  hfa  forming  speculations  anuu 
singly,  and  was  grateftil  to  his  parent,  and  friendly  with 
hfa  brethren  in  all  their  iuterehanges  of  visitk  But  when 
the  mother  perceived  hfa  success,  she  sent  and  demanded 
a  tenth  from  Yum  of  all  ha  possessed.  Thfa  rather  astound- 
ed the  young  man»  and  1m  hssitated  about  compliance  in 
parting  with  so  much,  at  any  rate.  But  the  parent  in- 
sisted on  her  right  to  demand  that,  or  any  sum  wiuch  she 
choee,  and  the  teind  she  would  have.  The  lad,  not  wfah- 
ingto  break  with  hfa  parent  and  benefoctor,  bade  her  ei^ 
no  mora  about  it,  and  he  wonld  give  her  the  full  value  of 
that  she  demanded  as  of  hfa  own  accord;  but  she  would 
have  it  in  no  other  way  than  aa  her  own  proper  right. 
On  thfa  the  headstrong  and  powerful  knave  took  the  law 
on  his  nmther ;  won,  and  ruined  her ;  so  that  she  and 
lier  three  remaining  sons  wore  reduced  to  beggary.  Wat 
then  eontinued :  **  And  now  it  fa  to  yonraelves  I  speak 
this,  ye  children  of  my  people,  for  thfa  evil  fa  nigh  you, 
even  itt  your  doses.    Itea  are  asme.lMra  who  viU  not 


and  then  they  shall  know  thai  there  has  been  a  prophet 
among  them.** 

It  haring  been  In  a  priTate  £unily  where  this  prophe- 
cy was  delivered,  they  looked  always  forward  with  ftar 
for  some  contention  breaking  ont  among  them.  But  af- 
ter the  American  war  and  its  consequences,  the  whole  of 
Wat*s  parable  was  attributed  thereto,  and  the  good  people 
rdieyed  from  the  horrors  of  their  impending  and  ruinous 
lawsuit. 

One  day  he  was  prophesying  about  the  judgment, 
when  a  young  gentleman  said  to  him,  ^  O,  sir,  I  wish 
yon  could  tell  us  when  the  judgment  will  be  ?'* — *'  Ala*! 
my  man,**  returned  he,  **  that  is  what  I  cannot  do ;  for 
of  that  day  and  of  that  hour  knoweth  no  man;  no,  not 
the  angels  which  are  in  heaven,  but  the  Almighty  Father 
alone.  But  there  will  be  many  judgments  before  the 
great  and  general  one^  In  seven  yean  there  will  be  a 
judgment  on  Scotland.  In  seven  times  seven  there  will 
be  a  great  and  heavy  judgment  on  all  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope; and  in  other  seven  times  seven  there  will  be  a 
greater  one  on  all  the  nations  of  the  world ;  but  whether 
or  not  that  Is  to  be  the  last  judgment,  God  only  know- 
eth.** 

These  are  dangerous  and  difficult  sayings  of  our  pro- 
phet. I  wonder  what  the  Rev.  Edward  Irving  would 
say  about  them,  or  if  they  approach  in  any  degree  to  his 
calculations.  Not  knowing  the  year  when  this  prophecy 
was  delivered,  it  is  imposmble  to  reason  on  its  fulfilment, 
but  it  is  evident  tiiat  both  tlie  first  eras  most  be  over- 
past. He  always  predicted  ruin  on  the  cause  of  Prince 
Charles  Stuart,  even  when  the  whole  country  was  ring- 
ing with  applauses  of  his  bravery  and  conquests.  Our 
prophet  detested  the  politics  of  that  house,  and  announced 
ruin  and  desolation  not  only  on  the  whdie  house,  but  on 
all  who  supported  it.  The  only  prophecy  which  I  have 
yet  seen  in  writing  relates  to  that  brave  but  unfortunate 
adventurer,  and  is  contained  in  a  letter  to  a  Mrs  John- 
ston, MoiFat,  dated  October  1st,  174f5,  which  must  have 
been  very  shortly  after  tlie  battle  of  Frestonpans.  After 
aome  religious  consolation,  he  says,  ''  As  for  that  man 
Charles  Stewart,  let  no  spirit  be  cast  down  because  of  him, 
for  he  is  only  a  meteor  predicting  a  sudden  storm,  which 
Is  destined  to  quench  the  baleful  light  for  ever.  He  is  a 
broken  pot ;  a  vessel  wherein  God  hath  no  pleasure.  His 
boasting  shall  be  turned  into  dread,  and  his  pride  of  heart 
into  astonishment.  Terror  shall  make  him  afraid  on 
every  side;  he  shall  look  on  his  right  hand,  and  there  shall 
be  none  to  know  him ;  aftd  on  his  left  hand,  and  lo !  de- 
struction shall  be  ready  at  his  side— even  the  first4>om 
of  death  shall  open  his  jaws  to  devour  him.  His  confi- 
dence shall  pass  away  ffur  ever,  even  until  the  king  of 
terrors  arrive  and  scatter  brimstone  upon  his  habitation. 
His  roots  shall  be  dried  up  beneath,  and  the  foliage  of 
bis  iMughs  stripped  off  above,  until  his  remembrance  shall 
perish  from  tlie  fiuse  of  the  earth.  He  shall  be  thrown 
Into  the  deep  waters,  and  the  billows  of  God*s  wrath  shall 
pass  over  him.  He  shall  fly  to  the  mountains,  but  they 
sliall  not  hide  him;  and  to  the  islands,  but  they  shall  cast 
him  out.  Then  shall  he  be  driven  from  light  into  dark- 
ness, and  chased  out  of  the  land. 

^  Knowest  thou  not  this  of  old  time,  that  the  triumph 
of  the  wicked  is  of  short  duration,  and  the  joy  of  the  hy- 
pocrite but  for  a  moment  ?  Though  his  excellency  mount 
up  unto  the  heavens^  and  his  pride  reach  the  star%  yet  shall 
he  perish  for  ever,  like  a  shadow  that  paaKth  away  and  is 
no  more.  They  who  have  seen  him  in  the  pride  of  his 
might  shall  say.  Where  is  he  ?  When  now  is  the  man 
that  made  the  nations  to  tremlile  ?  Is  he  indeed  passed 
away  as  a  dream,  and  chased  away  as  a  vision  of  the  night  ? 
Yea,  the  Lord,  who  sent  him  as  a  scourge  on  the  wicked 
of  the  land,  shall  ordain  the  hand  of  the  wicked  to  scourge 
him  till  his  flesh  and  his  soul  sliall  depart,  and  his  name 
be  blotted  out  of  the  world.  Therefore,  my  friend  in  the 
Lordy.ki  aom  despond  because  of  .thia  nuui,  but  lay  these 
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they  an  ftdfiUed,  then  ahalt  thou  believe  that  the  Lord 
sent  me.*' 

From  the  tenor  of  thb  prophecy,  it  would  appear  tbrnt. 
he  has  borrowed  largely  from  some  of  the  moat  saUimB* 
pnisngM  of  Scripture,  which  oould  not  &il  of  giving  at 
tinctun  of  sublimity  to  many  of  his  sayings^  so  much  aul- 
mired  by  tlie  countty  people.  '  It  strikes  me  there  nrw 
some  of  these  expressions  literally  from  the  Book  of  Job  ; 
but,  notwithstanding,  it  most  be  acknowledged  that  aome 
parts  of  it  an  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  after  £Me  of 
Charles  Edward. 

When  old  age  began  to  steal  on  him,  and  hia  bdorred 
friends  to  drop  out  of  the- world,  one  hfter  another,  he 
became  extremely  heavy-hearted  at  being  obliged  to  cotk- 
tinue  for  ever  in  the  flesh.  He  never  had  any  troahle  i 
but  he  felt  a  great  change  take  place  in  his  coastitation, 
which  he  did  not  expect,  and  it  was  then  he  became 
greatly  concerned  at  being  obliged  to  bear  a  body  of  fa- 
ding flesh  about  until  the  end  of  time,  often  saying,  thatt 
the  flesh  of  man  was  never  made  to  be  InmiortaL  In 
this  dejected  state  he  continued  about  two  years,  often 
entreating  the  licrd  to  resume  that  which  he  had  ^vcn 
him,  and  leave  him  to  the  mercy  of  his  Redeemer,  like 
other  men.  Accordingly,  his  heavenly  monitor  a|>pear- 
ed  to  him  once  mere,  and  demanded  the  serril  of  the  spi- 
rit of  prophecy,  which  was  delivered  up  to  him  at  the 
well  in  the  wildemess ;  and  tbsn  with  a  holy  adsMNiitjaA 
he  left  him  for  ever  on  eartW  Wat  lived  three  jtmra  af- 
ter this,  cheerftd  and  happy,  and  died  in  peaces  oUI,  and 
ftdl  of  days,  leaving  a  good  worldly  substance  behind 
him.* 


LETTERS  FROM  TUB  WEST. 
No.  V. 

Wx  have  had  two  fidd-days  in  Glasgow  since  mj  last ; 
in  other  wordk,  two  occasions  of  great  public  Astivity  and 
importance.  The  one  was  the  laying  of  the  spring  atone 
of  the  first  arch — not  the  foundation  stone,  though  so 
called^-of  a  new  bridge ;  the  other  was  the  opening  of 
that  magnificent  structure,  which  unqnestionahly,  in 
point  of  architectural  grandeur,  does  no  discredit  to  Its 
name — The  Royal  Exchange.  I  shall  give  yon  aome 
slight  pen-and-ink  sketches  of  the  proceedings  at  both  «». 
Imnitiet,  or  refoidngSf  as  they  aro  alternately  deaignatcd, 
in  the  various  programmes  and  descriptions  of  them  which 
have  been  or  are  to  be  published. 

I  have  seldom  seen  any  thing  finer  or  mere  pictnreeqne 
than  the  aspect  of  the  Old  Cathedral  of  St  Mongo,  after 
aU  the  pablic  bodies  of  Glasgow,  together  with  the  Ma- 
sonic  brethren — ^many  of  them  from  a  great  distance — 
had  assembled  within  it  Uiere  vro  did  not  see  that  the 
tawdry  finery  of  some  of  the  Lodges  was  of  the  Bartho* 
lomew  Fair  order,  and  their  banners  wonderfully  resem- 
bling old  rags  or  gaudy  calico.  Every  thing  waa  mel- 
lowed down  and  humonlxed  in  the  dim  religioos  light  of 
the  fretted  aisles ;  and  the  sonorous  and  noMe  voice  of 
F^indpol  M'Farlane,  who,  with  admirable  dignity  and 
tact,  conducted  the  devotional  services  of  the  day,  led  us 
to  foiget,  if  not  to  forgive,  the  outragea  which  the  Sten- 
torian voice  of  the  precentor  perpetrated  on  Luther's  Old 
Hundredth  Ptoalm.  It  must  have  been  a  difllcult  thing 
to  preach  a  discourse  i^prapriate  to  the  building  of  a 
bridge ;  but,  fortunately,  the  fnnds  of  an  hospital  for  the 
education  of  boys  were  to  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  aaid 
bridge;  and  this  droumstance  the  venerable  Principal 
seized  upon,  to  the  effect  of  bringing  Into  his  excellent 
discourse  remarks  <m  the  pr<yess  of  education,  and  tlie 
appropriation  of  charities,  that  did  equal  honour  to 
the  philosopher,  the  divine,  and  the  man.  Pkevioas  ts « 
service,  a  cluster  waa  once  moro  hdd  in  the  chapter^ 


•  Since  receiving  the  sbovc^  we  hsre  been  ia^^nned  tbst  tbh  old 
propfaetii  ninuune  was  Laidhw,  being  of  a  race  Ihit  naspiodttOBA 
nioritlegMlBrchiiaGMntbattaiiyofeureoiiBtiy««  .  m 
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iMoae  of  the  CMhednl ;  bat  it  wm  not  of  ttoled  pi«baidi, 
bat  of  aproa'd  mMono— the  repreaentstivw  of  the  Gnoid 
Lodge — though  without  **  tiled**  door,  or  other  precou^ 
tMos  osubI  in  mch  eases.  I  did  not  see  the  proosssion — 
lor  I  -was  in  it — but  I  mm  assured  it  was  Toy  fine.  At 
all  cTcntSy  the  totrt  ewawfefe,  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
arehiteetnrs  of  the  fine  streets  we  passed  through,  must 
bsTo  been  as  superb  as  glorious  weather  and  a  well-dress- 
ed arrmjr  of  a  rather  considerable  fraction  of  a  million  of 
hodia  eould  make  it.  Thanks  to  our  Captain  of  Police, 
Mr  Graham  who  was  bom  to  command,  but  alwafi  as 
a  gentleman,  and  who  is  amazfn^y  popular  here,  eren 
with  the  mob,  whose  ftewmrn  he  has  to  keep  under,  Iw- 
esose  he  does  it  good-hnmouredly — we  at  last  got  to  the 
watcr-nde,  through  all  tlie  perils  of  lanoerB*  horses  cara- 
eolltng,  and  ladies*  eyes  sparkling.  Certalnlj,  I  nerer  saw 
anjr  thing  like  the  display  of  beauty  in  Glaagow  which  I 
witnessed  that  day.  It  won*t  do  to  sneer  at  tlie  Glasgow 
ledies  any  longer ;  nor  will  I  be  cruel  enough  to  hint  that 
an  the  beatof  the  sisterhood  of  beauty  fame,  like  the  pro- 
▼iacial  lodges — ^frem  the  country !  Tlie  greatest  quantity 
of  love  and  smiles  was  lavished  on  the  Grand  Lodge,  in 
whieh  there  were  certainly  some  handsome,  as  they  were 
all  tmS  men.  Buckingham  was  among  the  best-looking ;. 
bot  lie  is  unlbrtunately  married.  Tlie  tomfoolery  of  such 
afihifB— 4he  wine,  oil,  com,  (or  rather  oats,  as  if  the  Scot- 
ticism of  redLoning  nothing  but  oats  eora  had  Solomon's 
sanction,)  were  poured  forth.  But  there  was  also  giren 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  impressive  prayers  I  have 
ever  heard,  by  Dr  M*Leod  of  Cunpsie.  It  was  ftill  of 
onetion.  Mr  Dalgleish,  the  governor  of  the  hospital, 
whose  funds  chiefly  build  the  bridge,  then  proceeded  to 
prove  how  well  a  fine,  benevolent  old  man  may  touch 
your  fe^ngs,  without  one  of  the  usual  graces  of  practi- 
sed oratory.  Our  Provost  replied  in  a  most  feeling,  as 
it  was  an  elegant,  speech.  Then  there  were  cheers  to  the 
wdkin-^and  really  the  cheers  of  many  thousands  is  a  no- 
ble kind  of  music.  Then  every  man  made  off  for  hb 
dinner.  All  the  public  bodies  had  regular  feasts  that  day ; 
and  It  was  quite  a  harvest  to  the  hotei-keepen  in  general. 
I  fear  Mr  Mylne^  who  furnished  the  dinner  at  the 
opening  of  the  New  Exchange,  was  not  so  lucky,  and 
woald  reap  little  but  praise  for  his  profits.  Five  hun- 
dred gentlemen  sat  down,  on  this  occasion,  to  eat,  in  a 
hall  worthy  of  an  emperor,  a  dinner  which  might  have 
mtisfied  an  Aplcius.  It  is  needless  to  describe  the  noble 
baOding  in  which  we  met,  as  I  could  not  do  it  techni- 
cally ;  and,  to  speak  in  terms  of  general  admiration,  would 
convey  few  ideas  to  such  as  have  not  seen  an  edifice  and 
an  apartment  as  yet  unrivalled  in  Scotland.  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  no  one  room  like  it,  Westminster  Hall 
and  the  Parliament  House  apart — fmr  these  admit  not  of 
comparison  with  the  classical  style  of  this  building.  AU 
the  partisans  of  the  two  local  parties  into  which  Glaagow 
b  at  present  split — and  between  which  I  stand  mid- way 
— allow  thb ;  and  so,  I  think,  will  even  yout  emigrants 
ftom  the  East,  when  they  see  it.  It  was  planned  by 
Hamilton,  the  architect  of  Hamilton  Palace,  another 
splendid  edifice  nearly  completed.  Next  to  a  good  dinner, 
a  good  chairman  was  most  to  be  desired ;  and  there  is 
bat  one  man  in  Glasgow  who  has  at  once  the  eloquence 
and  the  tact  to  conduct  a  meeting  of  the  kind  In  proper 
style,  and  with  unabating  spirit.  Other  very  able,  and 
even  excellent  speakers,  we  have ;  but  Mr  Ewing  is  by 
&r  the  moot  skflfuL  He  was,  of  ooune,  our  PTesidait, 
and  navigated  the  vessel  of  hilarity  In  a  first-rate  man^ 
ner.  But  we  had  other  good  speakers ;  the  Principal, 
In  particular,  was  eloquent,  dignified,  and  impressive; 
Mr  May,  at  once  elegant  and  witty ;  and  Mr  Wright  ex- 
eeedingly  neat,  though  rather  elaborate.  The  evening  al- 
tsgethcr  was  a  delightful  one. 


Mitdoea 


**  Auld  Ayr,  wham  ne*er  a  town  surpaases, 
Fof  hpAest  men  and  bonnle  losses,** 

bat  wedk  tibc  soeiie  of  unnanal  giBucty ;  but 


not  lie  in  your  way  to  record  the  issue  of  those  import- 
ant events  which  annually  draw  together  in  that  fair 
town  a  great  assemblage  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  yeo^ 
men  of  the  land,  I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  *'  a  full 
and  particular  account**  of  the  sport — ^the  curious  may 
find  it  in  the  racing  calendar.  Indeed,  I  feel  so  little 
pleasure  In  seeing  one  animal  spurred  past  another,  that  I 
should  not  have  made  one  of  the  multitude  which  crowd- 
ed the  piaoe,  if  horse^acing  had  been  the  only  amusement 
which  Ayr  afforded ;  but  it  possesses  at  all  times  many 
attractions  to  visitors,  and,  on  thb  occasion,  to  these  was 
added  a  very  powerful  auxiliary,  in  the  person  of  the  most 
cslebrated  actor  of  the  day,  on  the  boards  of  its  neat  lit- 
tb  theatre.  The  recent  illness  of  Mr  Kean  has  led  to 
much  speculation  on  the  comparative  merits  of  hb  act- 
ing before  and  since.  Some  will  have  him  sadly  fiUlen 
off,  whib  others  maintain  that  he  never  acted  better  in 
hb  life.  That  he  has  not  yet  rcgBined  hb  full  compio- 
msnt  of  bodily  vigour  b  pretty  obvious,  and  that  hb  voice 
b  a  full  tone  lower  in  the  more  arduous  passages  of  the 
parts  he  enacts  than  it  was  wont  to  be,  I  think  will  only 
be  disputed  by  those  who  would  tell  him  he  **  had  white 
hairs  in  hb  beard  ere  the  black  ones  were  there  ;**  but  he 
b  fiff  from  being  deficient  in  energy,  or  inarticulate.  Hb 
eye  b  quick  and  dear  as  ever,  and  the  elastic  muscles  of 
hb  handaome  free  are  still  under  hb  complete  command. 
He  pUyed  several  nights  in  Ayr  to  crowded  and  fiuhion- 
able  andbnces.  I  never  liked  him  better  in  Shyhckt 
Riduard,  and  Sir  Giles,  nor  so  well  in  Lear,  at  any  period 
of  hb  hbtrionic  career.  The  corps  dramatique  b  Mr 
Seymour*s  n^gular  party,  with  Miss  I.  Pkton  aa  a  minor 
star. 

Every  body  who  goes  to  Ayr,  goes  to  Bums's  monu- 
ment; and,  during  the  race-week,  the  road  thither  was  con- 
stantly crowded  with  pilgrims.  I  went  abo,  and  whib 
there,  admiring  the  surrouuding  scenery,  I  was  agreeably 
surprised  by  the  approach  of  a  band  of  music  playing  the 
beautiful  air,  ^  Of  a*  the  airts  the  wind  can  blaw.'*  After 
giving  some  favourite  tunes  in  the  monument,  the  per- 
formers proceeded  to  the  "  keystone**  of  the  bridge  of 
Doon,  followed  by  a  crowd  of  people,  and  played,  "  Ye 
banks  and  braes  o'  bonny  Doon,**  with  much  simplicity 
and  good  taste.  I  was  greatly  pleased  vHth  the  unex- 
pected treat,  and  turning  to  the  keeper  of  the  monument, 
I  remarked  that  it  was  wdl  judged  in  the  directors  to 
have  music  there  at  a  time  when  there  were  so  many  visi- 
tors. "  Oh,  sir,'*  said  my  cicerone,  "  the  muslkers  are 
no  employed  by  the  directors ;  they  are  the  Kilmaurs  baun, 
just  come  to  the  monument  out  o*  their  ain  heads.**  The 
honours  that  are  now  daily  heaped  on  the  memory  of 
Bums,  and  the  enthusiasm  thus  dispUyed  by  these  rustic 
sons  of  Apollo,  and  other  visitors  whom  I  met  at  the  place 
of  hb  nativity,  are  in  striking  contrast  with  the  unmerit- 
ed neglect  which  the  poet  experienced  while  living. 

The  studio  of  Mr  Thom  b  also  a  place  of  great  resort 
in  the  West.  Since  your  last  notice  of  his  works  he  has 
nearly  finbhed  another  Landlady,  in  which  he  has  care- 
fully avoided  the  faults,  at  which  you  hinted,  of  hb  first 
attempt.  The  present  is  a  jolly,  bouncing,  good-natured 
looking  woman,  with  ample  drapery,  executed  with  Mr 
Thom*s  characteristic  softness  and  truth.  The  bust  of  a 
genUenum  by  Mr  Thom,  which  you  formerly  pronounced  a 
good  likeness,  and  creditaUe  to  theartbt,  has  been  placed 
by  the  gentleman  In  the  exhibition  of  paintings,  &c  pre- 
sentiy  open  in  Glaagow,  and  some  would-be  critic  has  at- 
tempted, in  one  of  the  newspapers  of  that  city,  to  rob  it  of 
all  merit.  He  admits  that  the  bust  b  suffidentiy  like  to 
indicate  Its  subject  at  first  sight,  but  the  head,  It  b  alio- 
ged,  '*  Is  indifferentiy  drawn,  the  hair  ill  massed,  and  stiff 
in  Its  lines,  and  the  neck  somewhat  out  of  proportion,  and 
the  whole  Indicative  of  incorrect  notions  of  anatomy.** 
Now,  if  we  are  to  suppose  the  gentieman  whom  it  repre- 
sents a  perfect  Adonis,  these  remarks  may  possibly  be 
trae ;  if  not,  they  are  unjust.  If  the  gentleman's  head 
unfortonately  happens  to  be  u  imporfect   modd — if 
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he  hAbltoally  wean  his  hair  iU-maaaed  and  stiff  in  its 
lines — ^if  his  neck  be  thleicer  in  profMnrtion  to  the  sixe  of 
his  head,  than  that  of  tlie  ApoUo»  there  would  hare  been 
DO  tnith  in  the  bust  if  it  had  not  been  so  also.  The  prin^ 
dpol  object,  in  portrait  sculpture,  is  surely  to  make  a  faitli- 
fiil  and  striking  likeness ;  and  those  who  are  suiBciently 
acquainted  with  Mr  Thorn's  subject  to  judge  of  tlie  bust, 
will  admit  that  he  has  not  been  unsnooeufuL  We  ''  men 
of  the  west**  are  proud  of  our  scnlptor,  and  partial  to  his 
worlcs ;  but  we  are  willing  to  refer  the  merits  of  this  bust 
to  the  respectable  arbitrement  of  the  Editor  of  the  Lite- 
rary  Journal ;  and  if,  in  the  course  of  your  rambles,  yon 
happen  to  Tisit  tiie  fiills  of  Clyde,  which  are  now  in  all 
their  glory,  it  may  be  worth  your  wliile  to  fUlow  the 
stream  as  fiur  as  Glasgow,  and  settle  the  point.  About 
fire  miles  below  Lanark,  you  will  find  tlie  modest  Mr 
Forrest  In  a  quarry  by  the  road  ride,  hammering  away  at 
a  gigantic  equestrian  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington ; 
and  a  mile  ftrther  on«  in  a  beaotifnl  loop  of  the  Clyde, 
you  will  be  readily  introduced  to  that  singular  genius, 
John  Greenshielcis,  wlio  is  now  engaged  heart  and  eonl 
in  eeulpturing  a  spirited  group  from  the  graphic  cantata 
of  the  Jolly  Beggars.  Mr  OreenshieldB  had  jost  finished 
a  statue  of  his  gradons  Majesty,  when  he  began  this  mot- 
ley crew  of  '*  raadie  gangrel  bodice"-— hut,  vast  as  the 
stride  nndonbtedly  is,  he  has  not  forgotten  the  <ild  song, 

There*s  a  difference  to  be  seen 
*Twixt  a  beggar  and  a  Idng^* 

for  the  *'  patches'*  and  **  wallets**  with  which  he  has  oo- 
▼ered  his  tatterdemalions*  are  executed  with  as  much 
precision  and  accuracy  as  the  trappings  of  royalty  that 
adorn  his  figure  of  our  Sorereign. 

Should  you  be  induced  to  take  the  short  excursion  I 
have  pointed  out,  the  palace  will  he  an  agreeable  lounge 
while  your  lierse  baits  at  Hamilton,  and  then  a  short  ride 
will  bring  you  to  the  exhibition  of  paintings  in  Glasgow, 
which  I  hope  will  be  found  to  deserve  the  notice  of  the 
fiir-fiuned  periodical  orer  which  you  preside,  upon  the 
£ditor*s  next  appearance  in  his  magic  slippers. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


BABYLOK. 

Trattahted  from  the  Spanish  of  Don  Juan  Lorenzo  di 

Aatorga, 

[Of this  "ksned  eleik**  of  Aatoigs  si  ntUa  U  known  ai  of  his 
potUosl  ooQtemporary  Gooialo  dl  Beroeoi  whom  we  formerly  intro- 
duced to  our  readers.  {Lit.  Jour,  voL  L  p.  S57)  The  poem  of 
"  Alexander  the  Great "  is  all  that  remains  to  rescue  his  name  from 
entire  oUUvkm ;  and  even  that  is  regarded  by  some  critics  as  only  a 
traasUrtion  of  a  Latin  poem,  of  which  there  also  exists  a  French  yer- 
sloiu  We  IM  inclined,  however,  to  support  Don  Lorenao^s  dalm 
to  originality  upon  the  grounds  of  internal  evidsnee.  His  resem- 
blance, in  thought  and  manner,  to  Di  Bereeo^  is  much  closer  than  It 
could  have  been  had  the  poem  in  question  beea  only  the  moslaUon 
of  a  work  composed  in  a  different  country  and  Ui  a  diflkrent  age. 
The  following  specimen,  from  the  "  Alexander,"  has  the  same  poeti- 
cal imagery  and  incident  as  the  '•  Henedicthie's  Pilgrimage  we  gave 
in  a  fbrmer  number,  and  completely  Identifles  itself  with  the  — m^ 
age  and  rtate  of  society  In  which  that  was  ccanpoicd^the  early  part 
of  Che  I3th  century.] 

Thx  dwellaris  in  that  halesomc  londe  na  mortelle  dollouris 
dree, 

Thair  be  al  maner  spycerye,  bodie  the  dove  an*  cltraoe 
tree; 

Hiair  alsua  the  franklncenae  awete,  the  camatioun  &yn 
to  see, 

Ginger,  nuttenuf  ,  and  spikenarde»  noet  |»«sbyous  of  the 
three. 

The  firagrancye  the  trees  give  out,  is  of  rertew  so  sovr&ae. 
That  thaim  besydc^  nocht  potencie  bath  aney  fcynde  of 
payne ; 


This  odour  oomea  to  aoche  aa  thence  ane  daye^s  jounie]f« 

remayne. 
An*  the  fiiees  of  the  peo|de  all  are  oomelye  and  amene. 

Thorewe  the  citye  there  outsprange  f ulle  manie  fooDtayaei 

pure, 
Cole  at  ncMntyde  an*  ala  lukewarme  at  the  morainge's 

chillye  houre; 
Nerir  mot  fnigge  or  creepand  thinge  to  breede  therm 

have  ponrc, 
Bot  dere  an'  swete  they  guahet  oute  in  ane  evirlast jofe 

ahonre. 

In  ane  champayne,  rioht  smooth  an*  wide,  it  wals  faUo 

dichtlye  plast, 
Quhar  deer  wer  plentyf  oUe,  an*  eke  all  kynde  of  buntyage 

beast; 
The  mountaynea  alao  round  about  with  flokkis  wer  wd 

ydrest, 
Quham  nowther  i^ringe  nor  sommer  mot  in  aoey  wtye 

rooleste. 

Hie  palaces  they  reirit  wown  by  ane  maister  riebt  grrti^ 
All  conyngely  bye  squarre  an*  rule  they  weren  situate; 
Feste  in  the  liyynge  rock%  I  wot,  wer  thaIr  ibujidack»s 


That  fyn  nor  water  nerir  mot  thaim  laye  all  desolate. 

The  portalles  off  the  samyn  were  off  natyve  Ivorye, 
Pure  whyte,  an*  ala  fyne  chryatele  they  glandt  gloriooal;fe; 
Most  conynge  the  deryces — quhyle  highe  an*  roiallye 
Soarit  the  klnges  ann  chamberis,  quhilk,  in  sathe,  most 
Idnglye  be. 

Four  hundred  ar  the  piUares  tliis  buildynge  that  nphoidde^ 
Bothe  capytale  an*  base  theroffb  of  verray  fyneet  gdde; 
Not  the  live  coole  it  halde  not  bene  mor  danlaadf  to  be- 

holdde, 
So  bumiahet  an*  brieht  wer  they  as  oMit  naall  be  tolde. 


There  alsua  muaidce  chauntit  wals,  with  arte  bot  seodl 

knowen, 
The  deepe  bass  chordes  awakenande  the  sorrowcsof  di^ 

gone, 
The  gladsume  trille  o*  the  dansand  laye%  the  wayllsse 

semitone, 
Wde  mot  they  erne  the  meid  ira  sodie  ab  no  etftUp 

dwellinge  owne. 

No  not  in  al  this  worlde  is  ane  maime  ais  wyse,  I  wefl) 
Qnha  mot  the  dalntye  plesannoe  ahaw  that  in  this  pha 

hath  bene ; 
Mong  aooh  ddyte  abydande  the  manne  wals  nevir  sesa. 
That  payne  or  aorrowe  evir  tholit,  or  thirst  or  boagv 

keea.  R.  F. 


THE  AULD  MAN*8  WIPfi*«  DEAD. 

A  rAaoDT. 

jBy  the  JBttnek  Sheg^urd. 

Ths  auld  man*s  wife's  dead. 
The  poor  body's  wife's  dead. 
The  auld  man's  wife's  dead^ 

An*  feint  a  malr  has  he. 
There  was  hay  to  won,  an*  lint  to  wee^ 
An*  denks  an'  hens  an*  a*  to  leed. 
An*  peats  an*  tun  an*  a*  to  lead — 

What  meant  the  wife  to  dee  ? 
The  auld  man's  wife's  dead. 
The  poor  body'a  wife'a  dead. 
The  auld  man'a  wiie'a  dead, 

A  mile  aboon  Dundee. 
Now  when  her  back  Is  at  the  w*', 
She  had  a  Atwt,  an*  maybe  twa, 
But  now  ah|B\i  dead,  that^  want  oTaV 

An'  what  a  gouh  was  she  \ 
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Tbe  auld  man's  wife's  dmd, 
Tbe  poor  body's  wife's  dsad« 
The  auld  man's  wife's  dead* 

An*  feint  a  maJr  has  he. 
She  had  the  cauld  but  an'  the  crenk. 
The  mirliegoes  an'  maltman  yeuk. 
The  skrinlc,  the  sliaw,  tlie  scarlet  Ixreukf 

An'  yet  the  jaud  to  dee ! 
The  auld  man's  wife's  dead. 
The  poor  body's  wife's  deadt 
The  auld  man's  wife's  dead, 

A  mile  aboon  Dundee. 
She  was  wry-faced,  an*  blench-lippit, 
Heme-hoogh'd,  an'  ha; gis-fittit, 
Lang-neekit,  chandler-chaftit^ 

Tet  the  jaud  to  dee ! 


A  MORNINO  WALK. 

By  CkarkB  Doifne  SiUery. 

Tbx  noming  breathed  her  mist  of  light  Into  the  crystal 

And  the  golden  stars  lay  buried  in  the  deep  empurpled 

dye; 
Her  orient  pearls  were  shower'd  among  the  green  leaves 

of  the  woods. 
And  siie  drew  a  toU  of  rwellght  o'er  the  gently  heaving 

daoda: 
Eaeh  little  weeping  floweret  threw  the  dew-drop  from  its 

eya^ 
And,  gemm'd  with  every  hue  of  heaven,  hwk'd  laughingly 

on  high; 
The  dovnr  waved  its  crimson  crest,  the  fresh  green  gnai 

Hahbdes, 
And  the  de«ida  threw  down  a  eheckar^d  world  of  floating 

UglMs  and  shades. 

At  yoong  Anrora'eblrth  that  day  frr  o'er  the  spangled  sod 
I  raved  with  all  my  spirit  full  of  the  pretence  of  its  God ; 
A  mdanchof^'  melody  of  fancy  thriU'd  my  heart, 
And  X  felt  the  tears  in  silent  showers  from  their  feverish 

fauntains  start ; 
For,  where  the  babbling  rivulet  poor'd  its  amber  to  the  sea, 
A  warblfiig  bird  above  me  sat  embower'd  in  birchen  tree; 
So  piaintively,  so  mournfully,  It  pour'd  its  lovely  biy, 
That  my  hchrt  was  well  nigh  breaking  with  the  strains 

that  died  away. 

Alai,  said  I,  bright  bird  of  Heaven !  what  cause  hast  thma 

to  mourn? 
ThMK  dose  net  grieve  for  plearares  gona— gone,  never  to 

return! 

Thy  sweet  existence  flows  away  In  melody  and  love 

This  world's  all  green  beneath  thee,  thoee  Heavens  all 

bright  above  ! 
And  thou  canst  sleep  in  peace,  poor  bird !  regardless  of 

the  morrow, 
Without  a  thought  to  sting  thy  heart  with  soulpppprees 

log  sorrow : 
Kot  so  vrith  me — I  live  to  die,  and  die  to  live  again. 
In  hiMsnilneui  and  innocence,  or  everlasting  pain  ! 

Ah  me !  a  melancholy  heart  has  mine  been  from  its  birth. 
And  through  itschords  my  spirit  sighsaath'  i£oUan  breath 

of  earth! 
Whstt'er  I  tnm^^where'er  I  rove — ^in  thb  dark  vale  of 


I  dreo^  surrounded  by  a  cloud  of  sorrows,  cares,  and 


Oh  God !  my  God !  look  down  from  Heaven,  and  teach 

this  soul  to  rise 
In  hoUncas  and  happiness,  home— home  into  the  skies ; 
To  itrike  the  intellectual  lyre  in  npturaus  praiss  to  thee, 
A«  aev  this  ^pUtary  bird  pours  forth  its  k>v«  ta  aie  I 


WILT  THOU  THINK  OF  M£f 

Wilt  thou  think  of  me  when  I  am  dead  ? 
Wilt  tlwu  one  tear  o'er  my  memmy  shed  ? 
WUt  thou  visit  my  grave  In  yon  hme  green  spot, 
Or  leave  me  to  slumber  unwept — ^forgot  ? 

There  are  faithless  hearts  in  thb  world  of  ours, 
That  change  into  thorns  youth's  path  of  flowers ; 
That  trifle  with  Love  as  the  toy  of  a  day. 
And  make  bright  eyes  dim  in  their  treacherous  pby. 

Thou  didst  seek  to  gain  this  heart  of  mine^ 
Thou  didst  slight  tbe  gift  wlien  that  heart  was  thine; 
And  it  stIU  Is  thine,  but  how  changed  art  thou — 
My  wan  cheek  may  tell,  and  my  pale- worn  brow. 

0  !  woman's  love,  like  the  mountain  river. 
Expands  as  it  flows,  and  will  flow  for  ever  ; 

Mid  liie^  noby  pursuits,  er  her  home's  happy  peace. 
The  pure  fount  of  afleetlon  will  never  decrease ! 

1  have  but  one  prayer  to  ask  of  thee : 

Wilt  thou  vbit  my  grave  beneath  yonder  tree» 
And  one  little  tear  o'er  her  memory  shed 
Whom  thy  ialaeneas  laid  low  'rnong  the  dreamless  dead  t 

GxaTaunx. 


LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETICS. 


Thx  IIvsbx  FsAivffAis.— Tbe  eogfavings  ftom  the  psintiostsnd 
atatoet  eolleeted  b  the  splendid  gsllery  of  the  Louvre,  sod  exeeuted 
St  the  eommsnd  of  NspolsoDf  sre  well-kDowD  to  eveiy  sitlit  sad 
man  of  tstte,  undor  the  dsflgnsttoa  of  the  MSn$et  Fmn^atB.  The 
prlncipel  cngnven  of  die  Coodneot  were  employed  to  iit  piodii^ 
tkm  { sad  loaie  Ides  may  be  Ibooed  of  the  magnitiub  of  the  uadcr- 
tsidng*  vbea  it  is  ststed  that  the  ooUcction  coosbts  of  343  eagta- 
▼ingt,  sod  thst  the  executioo  of  the  pbtee  aboe  eost  £75,000.  Tbs 
costly  nature  of  the  work,  of  course,  limited  its  diculatloa  to  a  frw 
wealthy  oonaoiBseurt,  sod  the  expenses  were  prtadpslly  defrayed 
ftom  the  Imperial  txcssury.  A  new  e^don  of  this  magnlfloent  work 
is  now  about  to  be  lasaed  by  A.  and  W.  Gsllipisol,  of  Paris,  sad  Jo-, 
seph  Ogb  RoUnson.  of  London,  at  0Qe*third  of  iti  original  prices 
which  will  render  it  the  cheapest,  as  it  is  by  lisr  the  roost  splendid 
work  of  art  ever  oiRned  to  the  public.  We  have  luui  an  opportunity 
of  examining  specimens  of  the  tliree  first  numbers,  and  we  beg  It  to 
be  understood  that  we  are  talking  EditorbUy,  and  consequently  with 
the  strictest  impartiality,  when  we  say  that  we  have  seldom  seen  a 
pubUcadon  which  has  cliarmed  us  mora.  Eaeh  Number  contains 
ftrom  twelve  to  fourteen  exquisite  engrsvings  on  brge  folio,  with  let- 
tcr>prs8B  UlustiaUoos,  sad  is  sold  at  the  astonishingly  moderate 
price  of  two  guineas.  AnumtaerbtobeisBuedonthelstaadlSthof 
every  Bonth  (beginning  with  the  1st  ot  September)  and  twenty-five 
numbers  will  eompbte  the  work.  Our  pleasure  in  lopking  wX  these 
adnxirable  plates  was  not  mocb  less  than  we  should  have  reedved 
ftom  tbe  originals  thems«lves,  and  it  may  easily  be  conceived  that 
this  was  no  slight  pleasure,  when  it  Is  recollected  that  the  engraviagi 
are  taken  from  the  di^^Tauvre  of  such  men  as  Da  Vind,  TitbOf 
Raphael,  Julio  Romano,  Cazaed*  Ouido.  Albano,  Dominichioo» 
Pouisin,  MoriUo,  Rubens,  Tenlers,  Van  Dyck,  Rembrandt;  Gerard 
Dow,  Van  Ostade^  Wottventtans»  Backhuyscn,  Claude  Lonsin,  La 
Sueur,  Vemet,  Chatiikm,  and  many  others.  We  should  consider 
ourselves  deficient  In  our  duty  to  tbe  public,  did  we  not  eamestly 
pveis  upon  the  atlcntioa  and  patronage  of  every  aaaa  of  taste  this 
nobbwotk.   Indeed«nolibKaryof  any  bverof  theaitocan  becom* 

pbte  without  it. 

Mobs  Naws  or  raa  Anvuals.— Among  the  contributors  to  the 
fiortheoming  Yolume  of  the  IMerary  Seswrair,  sre— Mrs  Heman^ 
Mils  Mitford,  Miss  Bowles,  Miss  Jewsbury,  J.  Oalf,  J.  Montgomery, 
Proftssor  Wilson,  Barry  ComwaN.  W.  M.  Praed,  T.  H.  Bayley,  Dt 
Magton,  T.  K.  Hervey.  Hartly  C61eridgr,  Derwent  Conway,  Abrte 
A.  Watts,  D.  M.  Mdr,  and  the  Authors  of  '*  Highways  and  Byways  * 
— •<  Constantinople  to  IMS  '*— «•  Tabs  of  the  Munster  Festivab  *-> 
•«  RecoUeetioos  of  the  Pentosnb  "— <*  Tales  of  tbe  (V Kara  Family  " 
— "  Tbe  KuBttbash"— *«  Tabs  of  the  Moors,"  Ace.— TV  Amulet  for 
1850  Is  nearly  complete  i  and  Mr  Hall,  we  understand,  has  been  very 
•ueecssftil  in  obtaining  the  co>operatbn  of  many  of  the  most  distto- 
guished  writers  of  the  age.  Among  its  iUustratioos,  will  be  an  en- 
graving, from  the  King's  picture, of  an  English  cottage,  by  Mulready, 
another  from  WUkteli  ptdbtlng  of  the  *'  Dorty  Balm,**  aaolher  ftom 
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ft  dnwing  by  Martin,  from  the  butiiM  of  Le  Kcux,  tor  which,  it  is 
■tated,  the  engraTer  receired  the  uopreoe^euted  mm  of  180  guhien. 
^The  JuvemUe  Forgtt-Me^Not  isennounoed  for  pubUeatloD  in  No- 
Tember,  under  the  luperintendenoeof  Mn  &  C  lUlL  It  le  lo  eon- 
t^n  twdve  aigravfaip  of  a  ▼ery  intoertiiic  chaxaeler  to  the  Uttle 
folk,  for  whom  It  to  intended-esaChrtotmie  Pmenr,  or  New  Ycaz^ 
Gift;  and  we  fed  a«nied  that  the  Utetary  aMtotanto  wiU  be  thaw 
who  know  how  beit  to  blend  initnictian  with  amiuemcat^Tfke  tfw- 
•lca/^fo»  to  another  of  our  pronUacdAnnuali.  It  to  to  contafai  ori- 
ginal literary  contiibatioiit  from  Sir  Walter  Seott,  J.  H.  Bayley,  Lord 
Njusent,  the  Bttriek  Shepherd,  and  othcni  and  ori|tnal  mude  by 
Roidnl.  Btahop.  Kalkbremier,  Hen^  RodwcU.  KlaUmaik,  Bameit. 
Parry,  and  othen. 

Tna  BDivBuitoB  Rbtxsw.— The  foitheomlaff  Nombcrof  tiie 
Edinburgh  Review  to  tiM  last  which  Mr  JeAey  will  edit  Some  of 
his  friends  were  anxious  that,  at  the  winding  up  of  hto  connexion 
with  thto  periodical,  fur  which  he  has  done  so  much,  he  should  have 
fakipn  a  formal  ftrewell  of  hto  numerous  leadeist  bat  thto  Mr 
Jeffrey  posltiydy  declined.  We  have  reeaon  to  beHere,  that  the 
Number  to  be  published  next  week,  as  It  to  hto  last,  will  be  one  of 
the  Editor's  best  efforts.  Ittoof  a  more  literary  oast  than  several  of 
iU  predeceieors  have  been.  The  opening  artideto  upon  the  Greatest 
Happiness  Prindple.  in  reply  to  the  Westminster  Reviewi  there  to 
also  an  article  on  the  Drama;  and  reviews,  Itder  eOa,  of  Napier's 
Htotory  of  the  Peninsular  War,  and  Allan  Cunningham^  Uvcsof 
tiie  Brittoh  Painters. 

We  observe  the  publicatioa  of  the  first  number  of  the  Edinburgh 
Journal  of  Natural  and  Geographical  Science  Is  postponed  till  the  1st 
October.  Amongst theoontentsadverttoed.aremanyobjectooflntemt 
to  the  Naturalist{  and  we  are  glad  to  perceive,  by  the  communica- 
tions and  papers  on  Geographical  Sdence  and  Dtooovery.^a  princi- 
pal 6b!}ect  with  this  publicatioo,— that  an  Important  hiatus  hi  our 
perlodieal  literature  wUI  now  be  filled  up  i  and  we  shall  thus  partici- 
pate in  an  advantage  which  our  Continental  neighbours  have  long 
enjoyed  In  the  Ephemera  of  the  Banm  de  Zaeh,  the  BuUetin  de  la 
Sodet«  de  Geognphie,  and  the  numerous  Geogmphieal  Periodicato 
which  are  brought  out  in  France. 

We  undersund  that  there  to  a  work  preparing  for  Immediate  pub- 
lication, inieoded  for  general  readers,  entitled,  A  Manual  of  the  Eco- 
nomy of  the  Human  Body,  In  Health  and  Disease  t  Comprehending 
a  oondse  view  of  the  Structure  of  the  Human  Frame,  its  most  pre- 
valent Diseases,  and  ample  Directions  for  the  regulation  of  Diet; 
Regimen  and  Treatment  of  Children  and  the  Aged  ;  with  selections 
of  the  opinions  of  the  most  approved  Medical  Authorities  on  the  dif- 
forent  subjects. 

Mr  P.  P.  Thoms  (who  was  for  many  years  resident  at  Macao)  has 
ready  for  the  press  a  Htotory  of  China,  translated  from  the  Chinew; 
and  to  be  published  by  subsolptioo.  In  one  quarto  vohtm^  The 
Htotory  commences  with  the  earUest  records  of  that  nation,  (aoeovdlng 
to  their  own  dironokigy  SlOO  years  before  Chrtot,)  and  contains 
•very  important  event  connected  with  Chinese  annato  up  to  a.d.  MOi 
The  new  volume  by  Miss  Laodon,  conuioing  the  Venetian  Brace- 
let, the  Lost  Pleiad,  and  other  Poems,  will  be  ready  earfy  bi  Octo- 
ber. A  beautiful  frontispleee  for  It,  from  a  painting*  by  Howard, 
has  been  engraved  by  William  FlndoB. 

An  Account  of  the  Origin,  Rise,  and  Progrsss  of  the  Town  of 
Greenock,  with  numerous  embdlishmenis,  to  fai  the  press. 

There  to  preparing  for  poblication,  a  German  aiMl  EnglUh  Compn- 
rative  Dictionary,  meant  to  hold  out  to  the  bqginner  encouragement 
and  foeility  In  the  acquisition  of  the  German  language. 

Professor  Miller,  of  Copenhagn,  has  announced  two  works,  the 
first  of  which  bean  the  following  singular  titie,  '<  Denmark's  Pride 
In  her  Humiliation;  or,  of  what  have  we,  Danes,  as  a  people  still 
reason  to  be  proud?"  TheseoondtoanHtotoiloal  Viewof  thoRdgn 
ofCharieaVI. 

Nnw  LiTERABT  SocfBTT.— A  ucw  sodcty,  vsmed  tiie  litersry 
Union,  to  about  to  be  established  In  the  metiopolto,  toeooslstof  four 
hundred  memben,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  flrequent  meeting 
and  tntereourse  among  the  profosson  of  art,  literature,  and  sdcnee. 
Biiocunoif*— We  are  gtosl  to  pcreeive  that  Mr  Roberts  to  to  ooo- 
tinue  hto  Bloeution  Classes  here  during  the  ensuing  wlntsr.  He  to 
an  cstablished  and  favourite  tsachcr.  W«  contemplate  some  remarks 
in  sn  early  Number  on  the  present  state  of  elocution  in  Edinburgh. 

Madams  GsHLia.— Thto  lady  to  again  about  to  j^blish  a  idigtous 
■ovd  as  her  kui  exit.  But  »he  bas  so  ofrcn  tdccn  her  leave  of  the 
literary  world,  and  reappeared  notwithstanding,  that  It  to  probable 
she  win  never  decide  on  a  lasting  teewdl  until  she  quit  Ihto  transi- 
tory scene  dtogether. 

Thb  Moairiiro  Watch.— There  Is  a  quarterly  periodlod,  with  the 
above  titie,  at  preient  publishing  In  London,  under  the  fostering 
care  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Irving,  and  a  few  other  worthies  of  millen- 
Dtal  celebrity.  In  thdr  last  number  (No.  3.)  there  to  a  review  (a 
millennial  one  of  course)  of  Dr  Andrew  Thomson'k  last  volume  of 
Sermons,  in  the  Appendix  to  whldi  diseounes.  It  to  well  known,  the 
Doctor  ssftates  tiie  uncts  whidi  IirlQg  and  othm  hold  on  dw  nit^leet 
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of  the  Millennium.  The  reviewer,  however.  Instead  of  seeing  a  rcAs''* 
Hon,  sees  only  *'  d^t  octavo  pagesof  abusive  dedaraatSosi,'*  and 
quoting  some  of  the  worthy  Doctor's  statements,  he  fareaka  i 
thto  beautf  All  bit  of  evangdlesl  writing:—"  Whan  we  had 
far,  we  ImMm^ ImI^  bsgan  to  ting,  from  the  force  of  Mtdas. 

•  Pray,  Goody,  please  to  moderate  die  raneoor  of  your 

Why  fiash  those  sparks  of  fory  from  your  eyes  ? 
Remember  whm  the  judgment's  weak,  the  pr^odioe  ia 

A  stranger  why  should  yon  dcqrise  T* 

Thto  to  surdy  an  odd  specimen  of  a  millennarian,  who  dts  down  to  re- 
view a  vdume  of  sermons,  and  forthwith  finds  himadf  imtitmHiveisf 
singing  a  song  from  the  faree  of  Midas !  We  should  like  much  to 
know  the  mett  quantity  of  spirits  and  water  which  had  been  discoseed 
before  there  was  produced  sudi  exoesdve  merriment  in  oeia  of  the 
pillars  of  the  <'  Morning  Watdi,  or  Quarterly  Jaanal  oa  ProplMcy.'^ 

ANacDOTB  or  Buawa.— Bums  lived  near  the 
Edinburgh  while  getting  hto  Instructions  as  an 
B  ,  who  was  ignoiant  of  the  poet's  new  pursuit,  betaig 
to  him,  remarked  upon  the  exodlenee  of  the  prospect  frosn  tike 
dow  at  whidi  they  sat,  adding,  "  But  it  to  quite  destroyed  to  me  by 
these  licensed  plunderers"  (meaning  the  excise  officen)  -  wboan  I 
see  going  about."  '*  Thai,**  said  Bums,  smiling  "  to  nay  own  ob- 
jection to  it." 

A  UiriTBuaAL  AuTHOB.— Had  we  not  actually  seen  in  pvHit  the 
following  curious  advertisement  we  should  have  had  some  dontats  of 
its  existence :— **  An  Author,  whose  public  and  private  repute  ia  uz»- 
exoeptionatde,  confidentiy  olibrs— To  Noblemen  and  GfTstl'inin,  asi 
unJimitfd  supply  of  Verses  suited  to  amateur  eoUectioiM.  To 
Ladies,  small  Poems  and  Sketches  for  Portfolkis,  to  continue  in  MS. 
or  to  be  printed,  as  required.  To  Editors,  three  hoari*  ^WrMa^ 
ddly :  poUtks  ndnisterld,  widi  a  reserve  on  the  UberaL 
Itohers,  MS.  Books  and  Orders  speedily  performed,  and  Ms 
adroitly  set  to  any  style  and  sentiment.  Honour  thimi^li  an 
professions.  The  terms  are  very  moderate.  AddraH>  Q.  L.  W.«  10, 
Redcross  Square,  Great  Tower  Street,  London." 

Thmtrieal  Gots^.— A  piece  in  one  act,  called  "  Fatality.*  altered 
from  the  French  by  Miss  Boaden,  baa  been  iodifikrendy  siiranmifQlet 
die  Haymarket— *<  Der  Vampyr  "  still  continues  exceedingly  atcracc 
ive  at  the  Engltoh  Opera ;  and  we  learn  from  Ldfide*  that  Manch- 
ner,  the  composer,  has  justeompleted  a  new  opera,  entitled  *'  Tiie 
Templar  and  the  Jewess,"  the  story,  donbtkast  from  Ivanluwb — ^No- 
thing certdn  to  yet  determined  regarding  Covcnt  Garden;  tout  wc 
shall  probably  be  able  to  state  what  its  Cste  to  to  be  In  our  neat.     Mr 
Macready  has  oArcd  to  accept  the  management,  and  not  only  to  give 
hto  servlcBS  gntuitoudy  during  the  season  unless  it  should  produce  a 
profit*  but  to  advance  a  thousand  pounds  to  meet  imsDeUale  diaxgcs. 
He  leqolres  a  guarantee  that  he  shall  run  no  persond  rislL  beyosad  the 
£1000,  and  a  pledge  of  non-intefforcaoe;  and,  as  a  dn«««a  «e«,  all 
the  eminent  perfonnen  now  attadyd  to  the  cetabHshaBant 
mdr.    Should  thto  oflbr  not  be  accepted.  It  has  been  iiiggasm 
Ducrow  might  remove  from  Asdey*s  Amphitheatre  to  tike 
sphere  of  Covcnt  Garden  with  good  dfoct.    What  would  then  be- 
come of  the  *'  legiiimate  drama  T— Sootag  has  drclined  fulfilling  her 
engagement  In  Paris,  on  account  of  ill  hedth.— Keen  has  been  play- 
ing with  Seymour's  company  in  Paisley  and  Ayr.    We  expect  him 
here  In  a  fow  weeks.— Mackay  has  been  performing  in  UverpooL— 
LIstoo  has  gone  to  Germany  with  hto  son,  whom  he  to  about  to  place 
in  the  Univerdty  of  Gottingen.— Miss  Stspbons  to  tosii^at  Diwry 
Lane  next  season.— We  understand  that  De  Begnto  to  to  be  here  ia 
December  with  an  Itdian  company.    He  has  taken  the  Catedootaa 
Theatre  fbr  a  fortnight,  for  the  use  of  which.  It  i»  sdd,  lie  to  to  pay 
one  hundred  guineas.— We  are  told  that  It  to  Mr  C  Basil's  iatcntioa 
to  continue  here  during  winter.    Unless  the  histrknlc  strength  of  hto 
eompany  be  made  very  diflbrent  from  what  It  now  to,  he  may  depend 
upon  it  that  we  shall  not  quiedy  submit  to  the  infliction.  Bdinhmrgk 
ettnnot  tmppori  Iwe  ikeairm  i  and  our  patronage^  thcrafoie,  shaO  be 
given  exdudvdy  to  the  establishment  where  the  best  Inteiesia  of 
the  drama  are  most  attended  to.    A  very  shoit  time  wiB  prove 
thar  that  estabUshment  to  the  Theatre  Royal  or  tlae 
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Taa  BDiioa  im  his  SurniBa,  No.  IV.  fas  our  next. 

We  hope  to  find  room  In  an  early  tramber  Ibr  *«  A  Tale  of  dw 
Siege  of  Namur."— We  icgrd  Uiat  ••  My  New  Tvonaan"  wiB  net 
nM  us.— We  are  afraid  the  '<  Drsam."  by  •«  M.  E."  of  GIbi«ow  to  too 
long  for  us ;  but  it  contdns  some  spirited  ttnaa^— Tlie  *a^  from 
KIriuodbrlght  to  a  good  sd  of  die  oM  Jaeobite  air— "  Wha  watea 
fight  for  CharUo."— The  lines  entftied  «•  Otonfarryli  Onve"  nil 
not  do. 

Our  readers  win  have  ubserved  that  we  have  dbeanllatied  our 
*' Lettaia  ftwn  London  "  during  the  sonmar,  when  the  metropolis  to 
empty.  But  we  shall  resnine  then  as  aoon  as  the  ratuali^ 
mdMi  lafoiBMtliMi  diieet  fron 
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AinucAir  NcwsFArnu. — 7%«  ChKrokte  Phtrnx,  K«w 
Eehota.  Vnmk  Mansh  to  Angiut  I82a— 7^  New 
Yoth  Evewig  Post.  For  July  1829.  Now  York. 
Ifkhid  Barnham  h  Co. 

Iv  tanlBf  from  the  Cherokoe  Flianiiz,  of  which  we 
gtT«  mne  aoooont  in  oar  last,  to  tpmk  of  a  file  of 
New  York  papers,  wliich  we  hare  Joat  reodTed,  we  ahall 
lot  dwell  oa  tbo  intdlifence  thoM  oontain  of  mattera  of 
Mtte,  ftir  tlie  mode  in  wlilch  auch  intelligenoe  ie  mano» 
frctand  ie  well  understood,  and  in  outward  form  and  in^ 
vird  tnktli,  is  Tory  much  die  same  through  all  Europe  and 
Anerlea ;  neither  atiall  we  speak  of  the  erudite  articles, 
tditorial  and  others,  which  adorn  their  columns ;  but  shall 
Moflne  oonelTes  more  particularly  to  the  miscellaneous 
^fptrtBMOt,  and  atiU  more  particularly  to  the  adTertiae- 
MBti,  widiinf  to  eammnnieate  to  the  readers  of  the 
ItnAaT  JouajiAL  some  of  the  lights  which  these  cast 
•a  te  pTBMnC  oondHkNi  of  the  inhaUtaats  of  Neir  York. 
31tt  gay  and  trirtal  pursolto  which  appear  now  to  oeoopy 
M  aoch  of  their  attention,  eontrast  oddly  enough  with 
Ik  giaTe  and  somowhat  puritanical  demeanour  of  the  po» 
H*iUn8altexiatediBl798;  bnlsnch  an  the  changes 
«idoh  time  afibota. 

I^mcsaamwMw  with  the  ftshlons,  which  are  evidently 
^inahig  to  bo  thon^  a  sol^fBOt  of  fanpisrtanoe  In  New 
Tvk.  Mr  a  Cmt«44»  William  Street,  opportuadypre- 
tCBti  himself  before  us  to  inform  us,  that  "  by  the  last 
l^odon  arrival!  ha  has  imported  an  elegant  suit  of  dothes, 
»  i  ipmple  of  the  preyailing  fiuhions  of  the  west  eqd  of 
fiM  town."  He  proceeds  to  criticize  theee  fashions,  and 
hwnld  be  dlflcolt  to  aay  what  ecstasy  his  ihToarable 
•plaien  wiU  nsvake  in  the  boeom  of  our  Stults  t-:-**  C. 
Cos  feds  prand  to  reoommend  to  his  friends  and  the  pub- 
lie  genardly,  the  pitssnt  gorandhg  taste  of  London,  aa 
Wlag  fer  mon  betwming  than  haa  prevaUed  in  that  me- 
trcpsUi  fer  many  yean.**  This  is  certainly  very  oanaola- 
l«7 ;  fit  it  leads  us  to  the  bdief,  that  howerw  Ugh  Mr 
Cox'i  daims  to  condderation  aa  the  Arbiter.  Ekgantlarum 
^  New  York  may  be^  he  is,  after  al]»one  of  thoeedeUoate- 
^7  cooadtnted  indiyiduals,  who,  sendtiTdy  aUve  to  the 
ksatiliil  in  the  works  of  others,  are  yet  themadvee  defi- 
dmt  in  fairendye  powers.  Leary  and  Co.  an  posnssed  of 
'•trooger  and  more  original  genius.  They  have  endeavour- 
ed to  discover  a  standard  of  fashion,  in  the  same  manner 
tjjtt  Alison  has  sought  to  establish  a  standard  of  taste,  or 
M'CoUodi  a  standard  of  value ;  and  we  have  no  doubt 
^  «iud  success.  Listen  to  the  advertisement  of  theee 
inflrttoable  hatters ;— '^  The  fluctuation  which  the  whims 
ttd  esprioes  of  the  leaders  of  the  ton  are  producing,  al- 
'Bott  weddy,  In  the  formation  of  hats,  has  not  only  con- 
■poned  to  Injure  the  venders,  by  increasing  an  unsaleable 
^^  pn^portionaUe  to  the  different  qmOities  manu&ctu- 
icd,  but  to  impose  a  vexatious  tax  <m  suoh  dtizens  as 
^ndi  to  drees  hi  the  ftshion  of  the  dty.  To  pvevent  the 
J[»«di  If  this  evQ  is  a  task  which  Uary  and  Cbw«  with 
y"»<P«»dqp  of  thdr  feUow-^sHliens,  shall  endevrour 
*  ifvnififdb  kg^  arttWIdilng  a.  nAWAUB  InHhe  dbapi^ 


and  atructurs  of  hats,  that  wHl  have  the  prevalence  of 
dbe  seneon  instead  of  ephemeral  ezistenoe." — Much  as  we 
SR  pfleased  vrith  these  high  Ideal  speculators,  we  find  that 
they  have  to  cope  with  a  sturdy  impugner  in  the  person 
of  Mr  James  Qohesey,  No.  96,  Dividon  Street.  This 
dlepntant  deals  about  him  very  lustily,  smashing  Leary 
and  Co.*8  fine  theories  much  In  the  same  way  that  Col^ 
bett  used  to  shout  the  vrar-hoop  over  Southey^  and  Cole- 
ridge's Bcfaemee  ffar  Utopian  commonwealths.  After 
ridienling  the  nodon  of  a  **  standard  hat,"  and  making  an 
ezpoe^  of  what  he  alleges  were  the  real  modveo  of  Messra 
Losry  and  Co.,  Mr  Cloheaey  goes  on  to  my,  that  "  he 
does  not  employ  |>oe<s  to'write  '  vapoury  puffs,*  to  vend  off 
tradi  and  dupe  the  public**  It  Is  diss^jeeable  to  learn 
the  truth  at  the  expense  of  a  great  name ;  and  how  shorn 
of  their  beams  must  Leary  and  Co.  appear,  if  we  can 
bring  ooradves  to  bdieve  that  they  are  indebted  for  the 
glowing  doquenoe  with  which  thdr  prindplea  are  efr- 
fbroed,  to  a  poet,  whom  (like  our  own  immortal  BMfc* 
wood)  they  "  keep  for  doing  them  there  things  !** 

Let  us  now  turn  for  a  short  space  to  matters  which 
more  immediately  concern  the  lair  sex.  NotvHthstandfaig 
the  atUi'Corset  labours  of  an  ingenious  Edinburgh  Editor,  h 
would  appear  that  the  Weatherbies,  Doyleys,  Humes,  and 
Thomhills  of  New  York,  still  drive  a  pretty  brisk  trade  in 
that  ddeterions  artide.  It  Is  pleadng,  however,  to  know^ 
that  the  treatise  «  On  tightOacing,"  together  widi  the  iU 
lustraiive  sketchee,  which  reoenUy  amused  us  in  tho  pagea 
of  an  Edinburgh  newspaper,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
eidumns  of  the  Neuf  York  Evenxng  Post  It  li  true,  that 
die  Editor  of  that  Journal  (like  a  trimming  fdlow  as  he 
Is)  protests  against  its  being  thought  that  he  Is  a  convert 
to  the  full  extent  to  the  prind|4es  inculcated  in  the 
treatise ;  yet  for  all  this,  it  appears  that  the  arUde  met 
with  the  meet  enthudastic  reception  at  the  hands  of  the 
matrons,  at  least,  of  New  York.  "  We  have  reodved 
polite  and  complimentary  letters,**  saith  the  editor,  In  a 
subsetiuent  paper,  **  fhmn  mothers  of  fhmlUes,  thanking  na 
In  the  moot  flattering  terms  for  the  artidee  which  hav« 
appeared  In  our  paper  on  the  baneftd  elRBCts  of  tlght-ladng. 
One  ifikem  very  fe^Hnyty  atkiunoUdges,  thai  3ie  is  saiU- 
Jled  that  it  has  been  detrimental  to  her  healthy  audfir  the 
fitters  tf  ddermimsd  to  abandon  Ifte  proofice.**  So  much 
fbr  the  mareh  of  mind  in  ao  far  as  coreets  are  concerned. 
— Advert  we  now  to  a  no  less  Inteieeting  sub{eet.  Tliere 
is  a  halo  shed  over  the  history  of  Amsrican  coametiea 
that  throvrs  into  the  shade  the  labouri  even  of  die  great 
Rowland.  Let  us  take  for  an  example  "  Dr  Middlo- 
bufgh*a  Indian  Vegetable  Compound  fbr  the  growth  and 
nouridiment  of  the  hair  in  bald  plaoes.*'  The  Doctor, 
vre  are  Informed,  resided  during  his  travds  two  years 
among  the  Creek  Indians.  **  Both  males  and  females^** 
he  informs  us,  '*  vrere  In  die  habit  of  rubbing  an  oint- 
ment (compounded  by  boiling  the  juice  of  oertdn  planta 
In  bear's  oU)  at  the  roots  of  the  hair  three  times  a-wedt. 
The  reason  they  gave,  when  interrogated  by  the  doctor,** 
[like  Cnsar's  Conunentariee,  tills  advertieement  la  written 
in  the  third  penon,  which  gives  it  a  peculiar  d%nlty,] 
"Ibr  this  custom  was,  that  it  made  long  blade  hair.  What 
wns  aatoniiUng,  the  doder  neter  saw  an  Indian  bald 
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diirlnf  his  Interooane  with  them.  The  proprietor  ha- 
y\ng  made  use  of  this  preparation  for  aome  yean,  fine 
beads  of -beaUhy  hair-  have  been  brought  out,  when  the 
eca1p^l)ate  b^n  as  smooth  as  the  bach  of  one*s  band.** 
Ther^  is  something  in  this  anecdote  which  carries  us  back 
Irresistibly  Into  the  old  primeval  forests,  and  shows  us 
the  Indian  in  his  native  dignity,  long  ere  the  feeltof  the 
white  man  had  pro&ned  the  soil,  conversing  In  solitude 
at  one  time  with  the  Great  Spirit,  and  at  another  antici- 
patlog  tiie  fiitare  discoveries  of  science  in  the  use  he  made 
of  the  great  bear. 

A  few  words  now  of  the  amusements  in  New  York. 
A  private  correspondent  informs  us,  that  of  all  the  nn- 
mcrona  theatres  in  that  city,  the  only  one  that  seems  to 
pay  is  the  old  established  Fkrk  Theatre.  To  Judge  by  the 
-advertisements  it  seems  to  deserve  support ;  not  that  we 
hear  any  thing  great  of  the  performers,  but  there  is  va- 
riety enough,  and  occasionally  novelty.  Even  the  undra- 
.matic  genius  of  Wordsworth  has  been  tortured  on  the 
.stage ; — Peter  Bell  the  Waggoner,  or  the  Murderers  of 
•Massiae,  being  a  highly  popular  piece.  Niblo*s  Gardens, 
.however.  Is  at  present  a  formidi^le  rival  to  the  theatres, 
.being  the  very  centric  of  attraction.  Tbe  Editor  of  the 
£vadtiq  Pottf  in  a  most  daliorate  puff,  (unbought,  of 
course,)  says  of  it — "  If  there  is  any  thing  in  nature  that 
.can  kmp  a  man  in  comfort  and  good-humour,  in  these 
troublous  times,  it  Is  an  iMMlnal  resort  to  the  little  pa- 
radise that  Niblo,  in  his  fatherly  anxiety  for  the  welfare 
of  the  city,  has  caused  to  spring  up,  nobody  knows  how, 
where,  but  a  couple  of  years  ago,  one  might  as  well  have 
looked  for  a  glacier  as  a  garden.  It  is  a  perfect  oasis  in 
the  desert,  abounding  with  creature  comforts  of  every 
.description,  and  all  but  ItapossiUe  description."  This  is 
.lUce  the  story  of  Aladdin's  lamp ;  nor  does  the  reality  die  • 
appoint  the  fidry  expectations  thus  excited.  On  entering 
Nibk>*s,Garden,  we  hear  (saith  the  advertisement)  sweet 
Mad  melancholy  voices  singing  in  unison,  "  Te  gloomy 
caves,**  **  Ton  don*t  exactly  suit  me,**  "  The  Lass  of 
Gowrie,**  and  **  Dame  Durden.'*  Sure  never,  since  the 
thawing  of  the  trumpet  in  which  Baron  Munchausen's 
poat-boy  had  his  music  frozen  up, 

"  Did  any  mortal  mixture  of  earth's  mould 
Breathe  such  a  medley  !** 

Bat  the  eyes,  too,  have  their  share  in  the  enjoyment, 
as  well  as  the  ears.  **  A  Temple  of  Liberty  has  been 
erected,  splendidly  embellished,  and  adorned  with  the 
names  of  the  heroes  of  oor  glorious  Revolution.  A  bril- 
liant revolring  sun  occupies  the  centre,  surrounded  by 
Btars  and  appropriate  meteors,  and  surmounted  by  the 
American  eagle.  In  Chinese  shades.**  In  this  splendid 
scene,  **  The  Persian  magician,  with  a  host  of  attendants 
amounted  on  nondescript  animals,  will  perform  grotesque 
dances,  multiplying  themselves  a  hundred-fold,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  audience.**  In  a  quiet  comer  of  the 
garden,  '*  Peter  the  Hermit  will  receive  visitors  the  whole 
«f  the  evening."  This  last  stroke  we  conceive  to  be 
Miblo's  happiest ;  or,  at  least.  It  divides  our  attention 
with  tbe  condoding  touch  relative  to  the  "  creature  com- 
forts,** as  our  Editor  calls  them : — "  The  refreshments, 
nod  ice-creams,  are  of  the  best  kind."  It  is  In  vain,  in 
the  fiice  of  such  attractions,  for  the  *'  Castle  Garden"  to 
prate  about  its  concerts  and  flights  of  rockets.  It  is  in 
vain  that  the  Pavilion  Garden,  Mount  Tompkins,  Sta- 
4en  Island,  issues  its  invitations  to  grand  balls,  cotillon 
parties,  and  target-firings ;  or  tells,  in  magniloquent  terms, 
that  it  rests  ''  in  the  full  oMifidence  that  its  #Wn  peculiar 
beauty  of  meDfry^  roiywring  in  variety,  extent,  and 
grandeor,  any  thing  of  the  kind  In  this  country  or  any 
other,  must  Im  Its  best  recommendation  to  the  eye  of  dls- 
•  cenunent,  and,  like  waters  seeking  their  own  level,  rise 
hr  abofv  all  minor  competition."  They  &de  away  be- 
fore the  new-comer,  as  a  toast  of  some  years'  standing 
withen  befon  a  young  beauty*s  first  d^but. 
The  only  eftaUlahaicata  In  Mew  York  tiiat  hvn  not 


been  beggared  by  Niblo*s  attracdons,  are  the  Old  Pkri^ 
and  Peale's  Museum  and  Gallery  of  the  Fine  Arts.  The 
latter  has  been  rescued  firom  sharing  the  fiUe  of  so  msny 
contemporaries  by  the  united  charms  of  Misses  Supiii  and 
Deboraih  Tripp.  '*  The  public  are  respect^y  inform- 
ed, that  this  week  will  be  the  bst  of  the  exhibition  of  tbe 
two  astonishing  children ;  tbeir  parents,  who  are  with 
them,  are  desirous  of  returning  borne  to  Pooghkeepue ; 
they  an  fearful  the  heat  of  the  city,  during  the  warm 
season,  may  in  some  degree  affect  their  hehlth.  Two 
Mammoth  children.  Susan  TVipp,  bom  near  Pough- 
keepsie,  Dutchess  County,  New  York,  and  new  sgcd  o 
yean  and  10  months  old,  weighs  805  lbs.,  is  3  feet  11 
inches  high,  4  feet  2  Inches  around  the  waist;  arm,  18 
inches ;  above  the  knee,  31  Inehca ;  below  the  knee,  21 
inches.  Deborah  Tripp  \a  in  notMng  wanting  bat  ag«. 
She  is  3  yean  old,  weighs  184  lbs. ;  3  feet  4  inches  high ; 
around  the  waist,  3  feet  10  inches ;  arm,  15  Inches ;  below 
the  knee,  17  Inches !"  Verily,  these  an  no  *'  trips  on  tb« 
light  fantastic  toe."  No  wonder  their  aflfectionate  ps- 
nnta  dread  to  aee  them,  during  the  heats  of  a  New  York 
summer,  "  thaw  and  resolve  themselves  Into  a  dew." 

We  shall  conclude  this  desultory  peep  at  life  in  New 
York  with  the  strange  advertisement  of  Mister  Simoo 
van  Antwerp,  who  Is  evidently  a  wag  of  some  prctrn- 
sions,  and  apparently  a  very  patriotic  Boni&ce ; — **  S.  t.  A. 
reqMctfully  informs  his  friends  and  the  public,  that  in 
conaequence  of  the  severe  vndupotUicm  of  the  weather  on 
Saturday  last,  the  4th  of  July  waa  unavoidably  postponed 
until  the  11th  instant,  when  it  will  pogUivebf  take  place 
at  Hobaken.  In  addition  to  a  day  of  summer  sonthine 
and  southern  breezes,  the  subscribo:  wUl  serve  up  a  splen- 
did green  turtle,  now  fatting  with  unbounded  latii&ction 
on  the  green  In  front  of  the  house.  To  which  will  be 
added  after  dinner,  in  order  that 

'  Good  digestion  may  wait  on  appetite,' 
a  race — a  boat-race,  for  a  purse  of  fifty  dollars.  TV 
aubscriber  confidently  hopea,  that  although  there  maj  b« 
many  candldatea  for  the  platen  then  will  l>e  more  for  the 
epooHi  and  that  on  this  occasion  every  lover  of  his  coun- 
tty  and  of  turtle  soup,  seated  on  the  ahady  lawn  at  Ha- 
baken, 

t  with  hia  own  blue  akics 


Above  him,  and  his  own  green  land  around,' 
will  achieve  victories  worthy  of 

'  The  day  we  celebrate.'  **• 
Such  Is  the  manner  In  which  the  good  people  of  New 
York  contrive  to  kill  their  time,  and  amuse  their  lighter 
hours. 


Forett  Sceiui  and  Imndade,  in  the  WUdi  of  North  Ame- 
rica t  being  a  Diary  of  a  Winter's  BimtefiomHahfaxtoikt 
Canadas,  and  during  four  numth^  residence  in  the  woods 
on  the  hwders  of  Lakes  Huron  and  Simeoe,  By  George 
Head,  Esq.     London.     John  Mumy.     1889. 

Ma  Hkad  acted  during  his  short  residence  in  Csiia^ 
as  an  agent  of  government,  in  what  precise  capadtj  dotf 
not  appear.  We  allude  to  the  circumstance  onlj  for  thf 
purpose  of  insiniuiting  (In  the  most  good-bumouredand 
inoffensive  manner  possible)  that  the  anxiety  ezpre«ie« 
by  his  constituents  to  indues  the  poorer  Irish  to  emigrate 
to  our  North  American  colonies,  may  have  had  wafi 
alight  tendency  to  support  that  unabated  flow  of  cheerful- 
neaa,  with  which  (in  hia  book)  he  encounters  all  privsr 
tlona.  If  our  suspicions  do  him  wrong,  we  most  besrtiif 
apologize,  and  confess  that  we  have  not  met,  within  the 
limits  of  our  experience,  a  man  whom  we  would  mo« 
wUlingly  select  for  our  fellow-traveller.  This  is  no  iligot 
praise,  for  none  who  has  encountered  hsrdsblps  ran  Ar- 
get  what  a  aolace  la  a  merry  companion,  whose  •p|r»t» 
rise  higher  as  difllcultles  and  discomforts  inemse ;  whose 
laugh  is  loudest  In  tbe  most  Inconvenient  hut,  snd  orer 
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the  «Drri«t  laeal ;  whmt  woog  fiuhet  stronger,  and  with 
a  note  of  deBance,  the  louder  howl*  the  wind  and  the 
finter  fkllo  the  rain. 

Otir  anther*!  flnt  introdoction  to  a  Halifax  winter  re- 
oUIt  to  our  recollection  one  of  the  happiest  periods  of  our 
We,  whtDf  a  fine  denlien  of 

^theU- 

NiTersity  of  Gottiugen» 

m  were  initiated  into  the  mystery  of 

SLiicH-DaxTiyG.— '<  I  had  remained  Tcry  few  days  at  my 
Iwtd  when  the  weather  became  overcast,  with  indications 
of  an  approaching  fiill  of  snow,  which,  soon  beginning  to 
dooeod  in  soft  broad  flakes,  continued  for  manv  nours,  till 
U  lay  on  tlw  ground  to  a  ▼ery  coosidendile  deptn.  •  *  * 
The  day  was  particularly  fine  after  the  storm ;  every  body 
•eoned  busy  and  animated,  and  servants  were  running 
bodcwanls  and  forwards  with  bells,  straps,  buckles,  and 
bamsM^  of  all  sorts,  to  prepare  for  sleigh  •driving.  At  an 
«rlj  hour,  the  first  hea^'y  sleiglu,  laden  with  wood,  cool, 
and  other  articles  of  merchandise,  were  to  be  seen  laborious- 
\j  idvandiig  through  the  deep  fresh  snow,  which  lieooming 
W  dcpws  trodden  towards  the  middle  of  the  day,  the  fresh 
painted,  lighter  vehicles  wers  allured  from  their  summer's 
Rst  Then  damsels,  with  pretty  chins  vrrapped  in  ftir, 
Me ashort  adieu  to  mammas— not  here  required  by  cus- 
tom as  duperones— to  take  a  seat  beside  their  anxious 
Waoz ;  till  smiling  feces,  tingling  bells,  and  trotting  horses, 
ynn  encountered  In  every  comer  of  the  town.  Now  came 
the  time  to  look  about  one :  hardly  a  third  part  of  the  space 
io  the  street  was  passable ;  and,  as  the  sleigns  came  dasning 
^  sne  thought  oneself  lucky,  at  the  expense  of  a  Jump  up 
Is  the  hip  in  a  snowbank,  to  esoapebeing  knocked  over  once 
ia  evory  five  minutes.  Some  of  tlie  drivers  were  good, 
others  lad,  but  all  drove  fest ;  so  that,  notwithstanding  the 
people  were  obliged  by  law  to  have  a  number  of  bells  i3x>ut 
their  deigh,  the  eyes  of  Argus  were  insuffident  to  prote<it  a 
foot  pasKnger,  who,  after  ul  possible  pains  to  get  out  of  the 
way  of  the  aariages,  gained  nothing  more  by  wav  of  thanks 
than  snowhalls  kicked  in  his  feoe  off  the  heels  or  the  horse. 
I  ofaoorved  one  young  man,  evidently  an  ineaqierienoed  drl- 
w,  who  was  in  the  act  of  passing  a  comer,  while  he  and 
hio&ir  partner  were  flying  forwards  in  their  original  di- 
ncXim,  long  after  the  horse  had  completed  his  turn ;  and 
neh  was  the  centrifugal  motion  of  the  sleigh,  that  an  old 
woman  waa  knodud  down,  and  the  horae  completely  overu 
come  «id  brought  to  the  ground  by  its  violence." 

Although  the  eountry  through  which  Mr  Head  tra- 
iled from  Halifax  to  Montreal  is  settled,  yet  the  inha- 
hited  spots  lie  far  apart,  presenting  feint  glimmerings  of 
lodal  life  at  dreary  intervals  in  the  almost  pathless  woods. 
But  for  the  oonedousness  that  the  dwellings  of  men  are 
hefore  us  In  our  progress  up  the  river  St  John,  we  oould 
•imost  fenry  that  we  are  accompanying  Captain  Frank- 
lin and  his  companions  along  the  windings  of  the  streams 
which  guided  them  to  the  silent  and  steril  shores  of  the 
>Ktic  ocean.  The  following  sesne  is  quite  d  la  Frank- 
lb: 

A  Sirow-SioaM  iw  Cakada.— <<  The  douds,  which  had 
hem  all  the  morning  unusually  dark  and  lowering,  seemed 
to  hear  atrong  indications  of  an  approaching  snow-storm. 
Stni,  iiowevcr,  we  went  on ;  and  it  grew  darker  and  darker, 
till  a  heavy  fell  of  snow,  driven  by  a  powerful  wind,  came 
•weeping  abng  the  desert  track  directly  in  our  teeth ;  so 
that,  what  wiui  general  fatigue,  and  the  unaccustomed  po- 
Btion  of  the  body  in  the  snow-shoes,  I  hardly  oould  bear  up 
ud  stand  against  it.  The  dreary  howling  of  the  tempest 
*vcr  the  wide  vraste  of  snow  rendered  the  scene  even  still 
iBOftdesolate  ;  and,  with  the  unmitigated  prospect  before  us 
ef  cold  and  hunger,  our  party  plodded  on  in  sidlen  silence^ 
**ch.  In  his  own  mind,  weU  aware  that  it  was  utterly  im^ 
pnK^icable  to  reach  that  night  the  place  of  our  destination. 

**  Bat,  in  spite  of  every  obstacle,  the  strength  of  the  two 
Canadiana  was  astonishing ;  vrith  bodies  bent  forwafd,  and 
l^ing  on  thdr  colhur,  on  they  marched,  drawing  the  to- 
{*"SinB  (a  small  khid  of  sleigb,  for  csnying  bosxage,  drawn 
by  men)  after  them,  with  a  firm,  indefeticable  step ;  and 
we  had  aU  walked  a  little  more  than  seven  hours,  when  the 
mow-storm  had  increased  to  such  a  pitch  of  violence,  that 
it  seemed  impoealble  for  any  human  creature  to  withstand 
»i  it  bid  defiance  even  to  thdr  most  extraordinary  estfv- 
^  The  wind  now  Mew  a  hurrieaiie.  We  weve-^niMUe 
*  *"•  cMh  eth«  «i  a  gTMMr  difiMM  thin  Im  yMBd%.  ani 


the  drift  gave  an  appearance  to  the  snow  we  were  pseaing 
over  like  that  of  an  agiuted  sea.  Wheeled  round  every  now 
and  then  by  the  wind,  we  were  envdoped  in  douds  so  denvcy 
that  a  strong  sense  of  suffocation  was  absolutdy  produced. 
We  all  halted :  the  Canadians  admitted  that  nrther  pro- 
gress was  imposdble ;  but  the  friendly  shelter  of  the  forest 
was  at  hand,  and  the  nines  vraved  their  dark  branchea  in 
token  ef  an  asylum.  We  turned  our  shoulders  to  the  blast* 
and,  comfortless  and  weather-beaten,  sought  our  refiige. 
Hm  scene,  though  changed,  was  still  not  without  interest  ;• 
the  frequent  crashea  of  fiuling  trees,  and  the  cracking  of  their 
vast  limbs  as  the^  rodted  and  writhed  In  the  tempest,  cre- 
ated awful  and  mipreesive  sounds;  but  it  was  no  time  to 
be  idle :  warmth  and  shdter  were  olgects  connected  with 
life  itself,  and  the  Canadians  immediately  commenced  the 
vigorous  application  of  their  resourcesN  By  means  of  thdr 
small  light  axes,  a  good-sized  maple  tree  was  in  a  very  few 
minutes  levelled  with  the  earth,  and,  in  the  meantime,  we 
deared  of  snow  a  square  spot  of  ground,  with  large  pieces 
of  bark  stripped  from  the  fallen  trees.  The  fibrous  bark  of 
the  white  cedar,  previously  rubbed  between  the  hands,  was 
ignited,  and,  blowing  upon  this,  a  flame  was  produced. 
This  beinc  fed,  first  bv  the  dlkypeelinn  of  the  birch  bark, 
and  then  by  the  bark  itsdf,  the  oily  afid  bituminous  noatter 
burst  forth  into  full  action,  and  a  splendid  fire  raised  its 
fiames  and  smoke  amidst  a  pile  of  hi^  logs,  to  which  one 
and  all  of  us  wero  constantly  and  eagerly  contributing. 
Having  raised  a  covering  of  spruce  boughs  above  our  heauL . 
to  serve  as  a  partial  defeuoe  from  the  snow,  which  was  stiU 
felling  In  great  abundance^  we  sat  down,  tumii(pour  feet 
to  the  fire,  making  the  moot  of  what  was.  *  *  * 
The  Canadians  were  soon  budly  employsd  cooking  broth  in 
a  sauce-pan,  for  they  had  provided  themadves  mudi  better 
vrith  provisions  than  I  had.        •       •        • 

"  Large  fiakes  of  snow  continued  to  fell,  and  heavy  dots 
dropped  occasionally  upon  the  ground.  Our  enormous  fira 
had  the  effect  of  making  me  so  comfortably  virarm,  that  I 
had  deferred  the  use  of  mv  buffelo  skin  till  I  ky  down  to 
sleep ;  and  wero  It  not  for  tne  volumes  of  smoke  with  which 
I  was  at  times  disturbed,  and  pieces  of  firo  which  burnt 
holes  in  my  dothes  whenever  uiey  happened  to  fUl,  my 
lodging  would  have  been  truly  agreeable.  I  sat  for  some 
time,  with  a  blanket  thrown  over  my  shoulders,  in  dient 
contemplation  of  a  scene  alike  remarkable  to  me  for  its  no- 
vdty  and  iU  dreariness.  The  fiamea  rose  brilliantiy,  the 
deeping  figures  of  the  men  were  covered  with  snow,  the 
wind  whistled  wildly  through  the  trees,  whose  mi^estio 
forms  overshadowed  us  on  every  side ;  and  our  firo,  while 
it  shed  the  licht  of  day  on  the  inunediatdv  surrounding  ob- 
jects^ dtffussd  a  deeper  gloom  over  the  farther  recesses  of  the 
forest.  And  thus  I  romained,  without  any  Indiuation  to 
deep,  till  it  was  near  midnight.  A  solemn  impression,  not 
to  be  called  melancholy,  weighed  heavily  upon  me.  The 
satisfaction  with  which  I  re^irded  the  fatigue  which  had 
gone  by,  was  hardly  oufHdent  to  insptro  confidence  as  to 
what  was  to  come ;  and  this  reflection  it  was,  perhaps,  that 

Sve  a  colour  to  my  thooghte  at  once  serious  and  pteaung. 
istant  scenes  were  brought  to  my  recollection,  ana  1  mosed 
on  jiast-gone  timei^  till  my  eyes  became  involuntarily  at- 
tracted bv  the  filmy,  wandering  leaves  of  fire,  which,  ascend- 
ing lightly  over  the  tops  of  the  trees,  for  a  moment  rivalled 
in  brightness  the  absent  stars,  and  then— vanished  for 
ever!" 

Mr  Head's  DUry,  during  the  period  of  his  reddenee 
on  the  lakes  Huron  and  Simooe,  contains  no  adventuro 
so  impodng  as  that  which  we  have  hero  given  ;  but  it  ia 
full  of  a  different  sort  of  interest.  Its  general  effect, — 
arising  firom  the  seduded  dtuation  of  the  author,  and  the 
consequent  nature  of  his  occupations, — is  not  unlike  that  of 
our  old  fevourlte  Robinson  Crusoe.  It  is  imposdble  to 
eonvey  to  our  readers,  in  a  brief  abstract  like  the  present* 
any  notton  of  this  characteristic,  which  is  the  result  of  an 
immense  aooumulation  of  petty  details.  Our  oonduding 
cxtraet,  however,  presents  a  fitir  specimen  of  the  author*8 
gnpMe  powen : 

A  Scavx  OH  Lakx  Huaoy.— <<  JpriL  17<A.  A  strong 
wind  having  set  in  in  the  night,  Uowlng  directiy  out  of  tlie 
bay,  I  perceived  in  the  morning  all  the  ice  broken  in  pieces, 
and  fioatiog  towards  the  lake.  It  was  moving  slowly  away, 
and  a  considerable  extent  of  water  was  alrouiy  uncovered. 
This  was  a  joyful  dfht,  for  of  all  things  a  sheet  of  water 
conveys  the  most  livdy  Impresdons  to  the  mind ;  and  con- 
fined as  I  was,  firom  the  impassable  state  of  the  ioe^  from  the 
■hefVi  en  one  «dft  of  the  bfty»  tiM  bwTiar  |vaa  no  aoener  re- 
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movtd,  than  I  fielt  a  aanaitioii  of  lilMntiQii,  irUch 

to  be  portlci]Mitod  by  the  tarimlent  wmrm  tiiemsdTe%  m, 

inat  riaen  froin  their  bondage,  thev  rallied,  aa  it  were,  and 
idd  council  together,  bubbung  and  fretting  in  their  eager- 
ness  to  prev  on  the  rear  of  thor  retiring  enemy.  The  wind 
chased  the  chilly  field  before  it,  whkh,  split  into  mammoeka, 
was  erery  minute  retiring  iiurther  from  the  aight,  till  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  afkemoon,  when  the  lively  change  waa 
altogether  perfect,  and  Kempenleldt  Bair,  to  long  tlM  type 
of  dreanr  winter,  became  a  lovely  baain  of  pure  water. 
And,  as  if  to  add  to  the  gratifying  oocnrrenoe^  the  ice  had 
DO  sooner  disappeared,  tlun  the  wind  lulled,  and  the  sun 
beamed  forth  to  embdiish  the  natural  beauties  of  m  spot,  in 
themaelTea  very  much  above  the  common  order.  Aa  the 
evening  advanced,  it  was  beantif ul  to  see  the  enormous  pines, 
with  which  the  banks  were  fringed,  reflected  in  the  watv, 
while  the  wioMUng  shore  presented  a  pleasing  variety  of 
aandy  beach  and  bluif  rocky  headland.  Mor  were  the  ani- 
mal creation  insensible  to  the  moment ;  the  large  fish  leaped, 
incessantly,  high  out  of  the  vrater,  and  It  waa  scarcely  dark 
before  a  flock  of  wild-fowl  flew  round  and  round  in  circles, 
lowering  themselves  by  degrees,  till  each,  one  afker  another, 
dashed  heavily  into  the  &vourite  element.  A  sportsman 
49an  readily  comprehend  hew  aninoiating  it  was,  to  listen  to 
the  wild  sounds  that  now  broke  upon  the  ear,  as  the  ftt^ 
thcred  troop  held  their  gabbling  convermtion  togetiier,  and, 
diving  and  splashing  by  turns,  they  commenced  every  now 
and  then  a  snort  flight,  for  the  sake  of  a  freah  launch  on  the 
water.  Every  thing  now  was  new ;  Nature  had  thrown 
off  her  hdmdy  winter's  garb^  uid  was  bq^innlng  to  unveil 
her  beauties.** 

On  the  whole,  this  work,  although  scarcely  equal,  in 
point  of  talent,  to  the  writings  of  Captain  Hall,  reminds 
us  strongly,  in  its  general  tone,  of  the  earlier  pitMiuctiona 
of  that  gentleman,  when  he  reflected  on  his  pages  the 
cheerful  mood  in  which  he  received  the  impressions  of 
Move!  and  strange  scenes, — when  he  was  content  to  take 
the  world  as  it  appeared,  laughing  liefore  him,  without 
enquiring  too  anxiously  what  lay  beneath, — and  liefore 
he  became,  like  many  other  great  philoeophers,  too  wise 
to  eqjoy  himself.  It  is  a  book  of  no  pretensions.  It 
will  add  no  new  truths  to  physical  or  moral  science.  But 
it  is  as  pleasing  a  companion  as  one  could  wish  to  spend 
an  aftenrioon  witliaL 


7%e   EduJmrgh   JReview,    or   Critieal  JawnaL     No, 
XCVIIL    London.   Longman  and  Co.    £dinbur^ 
•    Adam  Black.     September,  1829. 

Tnax  are  some  people  who  seem  to  view  every  com- 
pliment paid  to  a  man  of  genius  aa  an  oblique  insult  to 
themselvea.  A  dear  and  much-mpeeted  fHend  of  ours 
(whose  Uteruy  abilities  were  never  higher  tasked  than 
by  the  concoction  of  a  memorial  for  conned)  need  to  get 
positively  frantic  when  any  one  insisted  upon  praising 
Lord  Byron  in  his  company  : — "  Genius !  ay,  Genius ! 
He  can  write  poetry  ;  and  I  can  write  prose :  there's  the 
differeqve."  It  would  seem  tliat  Mr  Jeffirey's  suooessor 
in  office  is  slightly  sutject  to  this  amiable  weaknen,  or, 
«t  leaat,  that  bis  fHends  are  of  Opinion  that  he  is ;  for  the 
OM-^iits,  which  we  inserted  among  the  Varieties  of  last 
Saturday's  Journal,  respecting  the  editing  of  the  prssent 
number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  have  elidted  from  them 
eertain  pathetic  remonatranoea :— "  What  Importance  is 
It  who  is  the  Editor  ?"—.'<  It  is  invidious  to  enquire,  or  to 
insinuate  any  eompariaons,**  and  so  forth.  Now,  we  are 
humbly  of  opinion  that  it  is  of  some  importance  to  know 
who  io  the  Editor.  To  Mr  Jeffrey'o  sttoeeasor  we  have 
no  djection  whatever ;  but  we  do  not  chooae  that  the 
public,  who  are  already  avrare  of  the  pn]|)eetad  change  in 
the  administration  of  tliis  periodical,  should  assume  er- 
roneously that  4he  preaent  number  is  a  spedmen  of  the 
new  Editor's  powers.  It  will  not  be  till  the  appearance 
of  the  next  number  that  this  vrorfc,  the  contributors  to 
Which  have  of  late  been  almost  entirely  changed,  will 
finally  cease  to  have  any  thing  in  common  with  the  old 
Edinburgh  Review  but  the  name. 

IneomparaUy  the  best  articles,  in  the  preaent  number, 
an,  Art.  L,  **  an  the  UtOllariMi  ■yalni  of  Fhllowiphy/' 


a  reply  to  the  Westminater  Review,  by  Maeanky,  (not 
by  Mr  Jdbsy,  aa  wb  foroMrly  msmiened,)  and  Art 
VII.,  ''  on  the  SIgna  of  the  Tfanea,"  by  Carlyle.  The 
former  loaqnlet  and  moat  sucesBsfU  eaqiosmv  of  theeen- 
tndletloBa  ha  which  the  writersof  the  Westmhistsr  bate 
iuTolved  themsdves.  It  is  charaoCeriasd  throngheat  by 
persplcadty ;  abounds  in  the  moat  cutting  sarcssm ;  sad 
is  beautifully  exprsssod.  It  is  in  the  last  particdsr  that 
it  contrasta  moat  strongly  with  Carlyle's  article ;  the  style 
of  which  is  as  lumbering  as  usuaL  But  this  apart,  the 
views  which  it  affords  into  the  present  stroetare  of  »• 
dety  are  often  just,  and  alwaya  ingenious,  while  there 
runs  through  the  whole  a  vdn  of  the  ridiest  humoiur— 
which,  to  confess  the  truth,  vre  did  not,  from  any  of  the 
author's  previous  prodnetlons,  suppose  him  to  posMH. 
— Art.  v.,  on  Military  Education,  and  Art  IX.,  « 
America,  arei  spirited  and  interesting  eamys. — Art  III., 
on  the  Drama,  is  an  extraordinary  mixture  of  ezteariw 
learning,  ingenious  combination,  and  magnificent  dsKrip- 
tlon,  with  the  meet  atrodous  childishness  and  absurdity. 
The  remaining  artidas,  '*  Sadler'a  Irdand,"  '<  Malt  lod 
Beer  Dutiea,"  "  Gothic  Ardiitaetar^"  and  *'  Martin't 
FklntingB,"  are  rather  soao.  Generally,  howewr,  the 
contents  of  this  number,  of  which  we  apeak  ao  brieily,  an 
exceedingly  Intereating.  Our  reason  fbr  pasring  then 
over  in  so  hurried  a  manner  is,  that  we  are  anxiooa  tony 
a  few  worda  about  the  career  of  the  old  Edinburgh  Re- 
Tlew.  Future  numlievs  will  bear  the  same  name,  aod 
wear  the  same  livery;  nay,  they  may  possesi  equal 
talent  with  their  predecessors ;  but  they  never  can  be  to 
us  what  Jaffa's  Review  haa  been,  nor  can  theyenr 
exerdse  auch  a  sway  over  the  minds  of  men. 

Of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  aa  a  politied  engine,  it  ii 
not  our  theme  to  speak.     And  yet,  to  view  it  without  re- 
ference to  this  feature  of  its  chamctar,  ia  to  view  it  strip- 
ped of  more  than  half  iu  glorica.     It  ia  doing  the  Edia- 
burgh  Review  no  Justice,  to  call  it  the  organ  of  a  party.  It 
made  its  party.  It  started  into  existence  at  the  time  when 
the  old  Whigs — or  moderate  Reformers,  or  whatever  they 
may  call  themsdves — defeated  and  disorganized,  were  on 
the  point  of  vanishing  for  ever.    It  reared  their  etandard 
once  more, — it  rallied  their  ranka, — It  put  a  war-cry  in 
thdr  montha,— and  made  them  once  again  (to  use  their 
own  emphatic  language)  "  a leopectable  minority."  Tothh 
cauae  it  has  adhered  through  good  report  and  through  bid 
report  {  and,  think  what  we  may  of  ita  prindples,  ooooe 
can  deny  the  power  and  consistency  with  which  it  has 
advocated  them.     Highly  though  we  eatimale  the  talesti 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  we  confiBas  that  we  think  it 
oeottples  a  lower  rank  in  literature  than  in  poUtica.   That 
it  haa  exerdaed  a  weighty  influence  in  the  fidd  of  lettat 
we  are  not  inclined  to  deny ;  but  thia  it  has  done  chiedy 
by  stirring  up  the  dormant  energies  of  our  literary  men. 
It  haa  aU  along  displayed  more  active  and  practicd  taknt 
than  original  geniua.     It  haa  brought  sdencs  and  litera* 
ture  to  the  doora  of  many  who  never  would  hava  thought 
of  them, — ^It  haa  been  alike  instrumental  in  awakenini 
the  deaire  of  knowledge  and  catering  to  Its  hmgingv-^ 
haa  given  a  wider  and  a  quicker  spread  to  the  thoughts  of 
the  mighty  men  of  its  own  and  other  ages ;  but  we  aro 
not  aware  that  it  haa  given  utterance  to  any  of  tboee  worda 
of  genius  which  open  up,  aa  by  a  spell,  new  vialaa  hden 
a  nation's  eyea.     It  has  communicated  Its  own  rotkfl 
and  enei^tic  character  to  the  age ;  but,  In  return,  it  hai 
taken  from  the  age  the  tone  of  Ita  feelings  and  opioioos. 
At  the  time  of  iu  commencement,  the  rdgnfaig  school  of 
taate  waa  aa  different  from  that  which  is  nowadcnowleA- 
ged  aa  may  well  be.     Tiwchange  has  not  been  effected  by 
the  Edinbui^h  Review.     The  Edinburgh  Review  nni- 
tered  all  its  energies  to  redst  the  innovation,  and  eodd 
by  yielding — under  protest    •  Tlie  Edinburgh  Review  be- 
gan by  supporting  the  doctrines  of  Reid  and  Stewart 
The  Edinburgh  Review  has  ended  by  promulgating  im- 
ral  and  metaphydoal  doctrines  that  would  naake  Kant  and 
Eifldite  atare* 
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SdU  than  ranaim  a  wide  nmge  of  OBDelleDce  to  best- 
tribatod  to  the  EdinlMirgh  ReTiew,  eYcn  tbough  we  deny 
to  ito  lucalmtioas  the  hi^h  title  of  originality.  Were 
pniae  to  be  beetowed  upon  none  bat  tluwe  gianto  who 
have  broke  oat  new  paths  in  ecienoe  and  literature^  the 
ranks  of  tiie  learned  would  lieeorely  thinned.  Literature 
weald  appear  like  a  rast  nnanimated  oceany  with  a  few 
solitary  whales  moring  about  at  immense  distaneet  tnuk 
other.  There  is,  OTen  in  the  absence  of  originality 
the  high  and  restricted  eense  in  which  we  use  it— 
for  the  display  of  many  noble  quaHtifo,  fmergy, 
high-mindednees,  generous  leding,  strong  powers  of  rea- 
seningv  ftncy,  and  many  others.  It  is  in  the  free  play  of 
each  qualities,  by  whaterer  suljeeto  they  may  have  been 
that  the  great  charm  of  the  Edinburgh  Review 
Was  there  not  the  dear,  ooM,  daasloal 
of  Homer,  whoee  early  death  was  perhaps  as 
locky  for  his  frme  as  painful  to  his  friends  ?  Was  there 
not  the  universality  and  indelktigable  spirit  of  Brougham  ? 
Was  there  not  the  broad  yet  terse  and  strong  humour  of 
Sdiwy  Smith?  Was  there  not  Sir  James  Macintosh, 
with  an  Intellect  huge  as  a  Leviathan*  and  as  unwieldy  ? 
Was  there  not  Fkyfidr,  elegant  and  penpicuous?  Was 
there  not  Ledie,  with  his  phikisophical  discoveriee  doat- 
iag  in  his  redundant  style,  like  a  pine  apple  etewed  in 
hotter?  Was  there  not  HazUtt,  whose  ready  tact  and 
ingenuity  promised  eomething  great*  had  not  his  way- 
ward mad  paradoxical  humour  made  ehipwrecfc  of  the 
fiurest  portion  of  his  reputation?  Was  there  not  the  pon- 
derous strength  of  M'CuUoch?  And  lastly,— the  ani- 
mating and  guiding  spirit  of  the  wholes—- was  there  not 
the  Editor — Francis  Jedhey — ^with  a  mind  acute  and  te- 
nariona>  a  &ncy  throwing  luxuriant  ftstoons  around 
every  sulgect  he  handled,— elippery  as  an  eel,— piercing  as 
a  rapirr,     a  gentleman  in  all  his  feelings, — 

^  The  prince  o'  critics,  and  the  wale  o'  men  ?* 

With  such  a  union  of  talent,  the  Edinburgh  Review 
could  not  fan  to  have  a  wide  influence.  We  are  not  blind 
to  the  errors  which  it  has  from  time  to  time  committed ; 
but  these  are  not  the  subjects  on  which  the  mind  ought 
to  dwell  when  taking  leave  of  an  old  friend.  We  repeat 
it, — the  Edinburgh  Review  can  lay  no  cklm  to  the  ho- 
nour of  having  formed  ito  age ;  but  It  will  ever  remain  one 
of  that  age's  most  interesting  and  characteristic  mono- 


7Wo  JDluesaran,  OwmsumedbyikeDeaikaoftkeB€if.E. 
d  JDmnieB,  of  Phnac,  and  <Ae  Beo.  R.  BurUm,  of 
DigdL     By  John  Sheppord.     London.     Whittoker 
and  Co.     1889. 

Ma  SnarrAan  made  his  lint  appcnl  to  the  literary 
world  as  the  anther  of  a  volume  of  Lett«%  descriptive 
of  a  tour  through  eomo  parte  of  the  Continent  in  1816 ; 
H  proved  to  bo  rather  a  heavy-eelUng  book,  although  writ- 
ten in  a  very  reepeetable  manner,  and  containing  a  good 
deal  of  original  infermation ;  Ito  greatest  fiodt  was,  being 
too  riaasifal,  and  not  graphic  or  lively  enough  to  suit  the 
puhlio  taste.  His  nert  work  was  "  Thoughto  on  Private 
Devotion,**  the  eucoess  of  which  has  been  very  great.  One 
canao  of  ito  popularity  may  be  attributed  to  the  intereet- 
iag  correspondence  with  Lord  Byron,  which  was  inserted 
in  the  appendix  to  the  second  edition,  and  which  referred 
to  the  prayer  his  deceased  wife  had  put  up  on  his  Lord- 
ship*s  account,  she  having  contracted  a  aingular  and  exalted 
regard  for  the  wellare  of  the  poet's  eternal  souL  Mrs 
Sheppard  had  frequently  eeen  Lord  Byron,  some  years 
before  her  dr  pease,  mmbling  ameng  the  cUlb  at  Rams- 
gate  ;  she  had  been  strongly  impreseed  with  a  eense  of  his 
irreiigion,  from  the  tenor  of  his  works ;  and  she  had  often 
prayed  liervontly  tor  his  converrion,  and  still  more  so  in 
her  last  asoments.  There  was  one  prayer  in  particular, 
made  a  tow  daya  hefare  her  death,  which  her  husband 
mckaed  and  aant  to  Lfid  Bjtmh  wbv  wm  al  thai  tiine 


at  Pisa,  and  which  affected  him  very  aensibly.  He  is 
reported  by  Medwin  to  have  said,  in  his  own  pefsullr 
manner, — ^*  The  prayer  le  beautifully  written.  I  like 
devotion  in  women.  She  must  have  been  a  divine  crea- 
ture. I  pity  the  man  who  has  loot  her  !**  Byron  afle»- 
wards  wrote  to  Mr  Sheppard  to  console  him  for  his  lose, 
and  to  tell  him  he  was  not  so  bad  as  people  said.  Tho 
**  Thoughto*'  continue  at  the  present  day  to  be  a  iavourito 
with  the  religious  public ;  they  are  remarkable  for  el»- 
gance  of  language,  and  breathe  the  very  essence  of  the 
most  heartfelt  piety.  Mr  Sheppard's  third  work  is  on 
the  '<  Divine  Origin  of  Christianity,"  a  book  in  twp 
volumes,  which  we  noticed  some  monthe  ago,  and  need  not 
repeat  what  we  then  said  concerning  ito  merits.  His  last 
production,  ths  title  of  which  we  havequoted  above,  containa 
merely  two  sermons  preached  on  the  death  of  two  muoh- 
esteemed  friends,  the  one  paetor  of  the  church  at  fVome^ 
Mr  Sheppard*s  place  of  residence  in  Somerset,  the  other 
a  missionary  to  the  East,  full  of  activity  and  seal  tag  hia 
honourable  and  dlgniiled  profeadon.  Theee  Dieooureee^ 
as  might  have  heen  expected,  are  well  written,  and  with 
a  degree  of  feeling  which  enaUee  the  reader  to  jiidge  hovf 
highly  the  deceased  pastors  stood  in  the  estimation  of  their 

friend* 
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▲  PBBP  BBHUTD  THB  SCBVBS. 
No.  IV. 

"  Stttlts,  Joeois,  esoends,  dolentia,  isiis.  Men  i 
Ba  posits  siile  oeukw,  Leetor  amJee,  tuoti 

QuiMuU  •■,  hie  sHquid  quod  delecteliit  tasbsMst 
Tnrtlor  an  levior,  idice  quicquid  amss.* 

It  is  a  delightful  thing  to  be  about  the  age  of  ilve-andf. 
twenty ;  'and  there  are  momento  when  we  can  almooi 
fancy  that  vre  are  still  just  about  that  age.  At  such 
times  weleelasifwehadallthe  hands  of  Briareus,  and 
all  the  eyes  of  Aigus.  Health  gushes  through  our  veins, 
strength  swells  through  every  muscle;  not  a  joint  but  ia 
firmly  knit, — ^not  a  nerve  but  is  stretched  Into  sinewy  tav- 
s&on.  The  soul  within  us  r^olces  in  the  vigour  of  Ito 
physical  frame;  and  whilst  we  know,  that  with  untired 
limbo  we  could  overcome  mountains,  dash  through  rivere, 
knock  down  gimits,  and  trample  upetert  Ineofence  to  tho 
earth,  vre  at  the  same  time  know,  that  our  InteUeot,  par- 
ticipating in  our  strength  of  body,  is  fit  tor  any  task, 
however  Herculean,— -fit  to  spend  sleepleBs  nighto  with 
Ai«himedes  or  Newton,— fit  to  gaae,  with  undaaxled 
eye,  on  the  inner  glorlea  on  which  Milton  looked, — fit  to 
cope  with  the  MachiaveU  of  politics,  or  to  hold  high 
converse  with  the  Byrons  and  the  Scotte  of  literature. 
In  such  momento  as  these,  succeedve  Numben  of  the 
LmaAav  JouavAL  have  eeemed  to  paae  before  us  In 
long  and  Interminable  array,  each  "  a  spirit  like  an 
an^'*  with  ito  bright  words  written  in  light.  They  ap- 
peared to  have  eprung  into  exlstenoeof  their  own  accord, 
or,  perhape,  to  have  emanated  unoonsciously  firam  our 
mind,  Uke  sunbeams  firom  the  sun.  We  could  read  all 
the  articles  they  contained  at  a  ghuux^  and  no  mortal 
being  but  ounelves  knows  the  power  and  originaUty  with 

which  they  were  written.  As  we  looked,  they  were 
caught  up  Into  the  donds ;  and  vre  ielt  it  vras  a  vision  of 
what  is  to  come,  like  the  apirito  whom  John  eaw  in  the 
Apooalypee,  aeeendlng  and  descending  between  heaven 
and  earth. 

With  euch  occaalonal  fedingSr— anch  home  of  raptu- 
rous delight, — let  It  not  be  supposed  that  we  regret  being 
past  the  first  bloom  of  manhood,  which,  in  eober  truth, 
vre  must  confess  ourselves  to  be.  There  are  persons  who 
can  never  grow  old— -and  we  are  of  them ;  there  are  per- 
sons  whom  no  mip  can .  look  at  and  believe  will  ever 
eeaoe  to  Utc^  and  nMwa»aaAh»y>thdr  bring    aad  waitfe 
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•Ode  of  tlMK.  We  do  not  think  we  ahoB  ever  die.  This 
Ib  a  latent  hope  in  the  hreatt  of  many,  who  are  afraid  al- 
most to  own  that  they  cherish  It ; — ^with  us,  it  is  a  po- 
aitiye  eonvictien,  which  we  frankly  ayow.  Many  people 
will  smile  at  this ;  but  their  great-^rand-children,  in  the 
•year  1989,  will  begin  to  attach  some  credit  to  oar  asser- 
tion. Meanfdiile,  intense  is  the  interest  we  take  in  all 
the  passing  oonoems  of  oar  day  and  generation.  Some- 
times, it  is  true,  we  look  back  with  a  pensiTe  sorrow  on 
hours  that  hare  flown  for  erer ;  we  think  of  friends  who 
will  neter  meet  again  in  the  same  happy  circles, — of  voices, 
-the  witching  music  of  whose  tones  is  hushed, — and  of 
smiles,  whose  gentle  moonlight  is  gone;  we  think  of 
sommer  months  that  glided  by  like  rlTers  ambling  to  the 
■sa ;  we  think  of  one,  whose  name  we  breathe  not,  even 
in  the  dead  hush  of  midnight,  but  whose  memory  sleeps, 
nndlmmed  and  pure  as  a  sunless  well,  far  down  in  our 
heart ;  we  think  of  all  that  men  think  of  when  they  look 
back  on  youth, — ^its  quick  delicious  tears  and  flushings  of 
wild  joy.  But  we  sorrow  not  as  those  who  haTe  no  hope ; 
time  flings  new  flowers  around  us,  and  what  is  still  bet- 
ter, we  are  as  prepared  to  enjoy  their  odours  and  their 
lines  as  we  were  when  we  first  bounded,  like  the  young 
lawn,  up  the  mountain  side  and  gathered  them  in  handfula. 
Here  is  a  charm  for  us  in  every  thing.  We  abjure  that 
morbid  sensibility  which  is  constantly  seeking  for  strong 
and  coarse  excitement,  and  complaining  of  the  monotony  of 
pleasore.  The  simplest  sights  and  sounds  of  nature  pass 
into  the  feeling  heart,  and  easily  awaken  its  fenronr.  The 
dew  of  hesTen  falls  every  night  into  the  bell  of  the  flower, 
and  every  night  does  the  flower  envelope  its  welcome  visit- 
ant with  the  sweetness  of  its  perfume.  If  tbe  dew  and  the 
odour  be  inexhaustible,  why  should  the  heart  of  man,  for 
whom  the  dew  and  the  odour  of  all  nature  are  poured 
forth,  ever  turn  away  from  tbe  rich  offering  with  callous 
indifference?  Can  it  be  possible  that  music  should  so 
soon  pall  on  the  dull  ear  ?  Do  the  essence  and  the  ele- 
ments of  poetry  so  soon  mingle  with  the  common  dust  ? 
Up,  and  rouse  thee  from  thy  lethargy !  Why  should  the 
child  have  a  dearer  eye,  or  a  merrier  voice,  than  thou  ? 
Nature  can  never  be  worn  out, — ^the  soul  snflefs  not  by 
the  attrition  of  what  is  material, — ^why  should  fHendship 
die  ? — why  should  love  grow  old  ? 

It  is  particularly  necessary  for  as  to  cherish  enlivening 
reflections  like  these,  when  we  consider  that  the  situation 
which  wa  now  bold  makes  us  at  this  moment  one  of  the 
most  Important  atoms  in  creation.  All  the  world  knows 
that  we  are  the  most  essential  part  and  parcel  of  the  ex- 
iiting  literature  of  the  country.  There  would  be  more 
a-do  than  ever  there  was  about  the  lost  Pleiad,  were  we 
suddenly  to  disappear.  Good  God  !  only  suppose  that  a 
Saturday  morning  came,  and  no  LirxaAav  JouaNAL.' 
What  a  breathless  panic  would  spread  over  all  the  land  ! 
The  duties  of  pubUc,  and  the  comforts  of  domestic  life, 
would  instantly,  and  as  if  with  one  accord,  be  neglected ; 
men  would  gi^hcr  together  In  crowds,  and  there  would 
be  hurried  questionings  and  slow  repUes,  and  doubt,  and 
gloom,  and  madness,  and  crime,  and  Infidelity,  and  de- 
spair,  and  death !  Never  shall  such  a  calamity  happen 
whilst  we  have  breath.  Tet,  let  it  not  be  supposed,  that 
though  we  have  a  becoming  knowledge  of  oar  own  Import- 
ance we  are  blind  to  tlie  merits  of  our  contcmporBries. 
With  the  works  of  all  of  them— with  the  whole  periodical 
literature  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland— from  the  merest 
penny  brochure  up  to  the  largest  and  most  costly  publica- 
tion—we  are  intimately  and  continuously  acquainted.  All 
the  lucubrations  of  our  literary  brethren  we  have  deeply 
studied, — ^we  know  their  bearings  and  their  course,  their 

•  colours  and  their  cargo,  their  tonnage  and  their  strength ; 
and,  like  one  of  the  ships  of  a  magnificsnt  armada  sailing 
down  a  great  river,  we  bear  them  company  as  we  float 
onward  to  the  ocean  of  eternity.  When  we  may  reach 
that  common  goal,  no  mortal  knows ;  but.  In  the  mean- 

•  time,  it  must  be  a  comfort  to  nuch  of  the  present  age  as    ^ 

have  engaged  in  the  ime  caneer  with  ounclvesy  to  know  |  —taking  a  pei^  at  the  bctatlfiil 


that  we  keep  a  watch  upon  their  proceediDgs,  snd  tint 
we  read  them  alL  How  many  a  man  of  geoios  lua  aid 
to  himself  In  his  doset, — *^  I  am  committing  to  piper 
thoughts  and  sentiments  which  conld  be  appreciated  bj 
aome,  yet  I  shall  never  learn  whether  they  meet  the  e^ 
of  that  select  few, — I  shall  never  learn  whether  they  e&- 
dte  emotions  in  a  kindred  bosom  similar  to  those  tlwj 
have  already  made  to  throb  in  mine, — I  shall  never  lesn 
whether  I  am  pouring  forth  my  melodies  upon  tbe  de- 
sert air,  or  into  tbe  delicate  shrine  of  the  human  heart" 
And  in  days  past  the  man  of  genius  may  have  spoluii 
truly ;  but  let  him  speak  so  no  more.  He  may  be  ne- 
glected or  misunderstood  by  all  the  world,  but  he  shall  be 
attended  to  and  appredated  by  Us.  It  is  all  one  bow  cr 
where  he  publishes  his  lucubrations ; — if  in  a  aepsFate 
volume,  we  see  every  book  that  issues  *from  the  Soottiih 
press,  and  almost  every  book  that  comes  from  the  Eng- 
lish ;— if  he  print  in  a  periodical,  that  we  must  meet 
with  him  for  a  certainty,  we  shall  easily  convince  bim, 
if  he  will  do  us  the  favour  to  step  into  our  study  any  day 
we  happen  to  have  on  our  Surrxas.  He  will  tlicre  iuid 
one  large  table  entirely  covered  with  the  latest  nomben 
of  the  periodicals  of  all  Europe.  He  might  exfHneei  mr- 
prise,  perhaps,  how  we  were  able  to  read  so  much ;  and 
we  should  be  surprised  oursdves,  did  we  not  resd  as  no 
conunon  man  reads ; — how  we  do  read.  It  Is  unnecessary 
to  explain ;  the  Act  is  enough,  that  we  know  every  tkmg. 
It  Is  worthy  of  notice,  how  many  of  the  best  periodi- 
cals at  preeent  in  existence  are  ^ted  by  Sootcfamcn. 
There  are.  In  the  flrst  place,  our  two  leading  Reriewsr- 
the  Qmarterfyt  edited  by  Mr  Lockhart,  and  the  £dii- 
hwrghf  edited  first  by  Mr  Jeffrey,  and  now  by  Mr  Napiff. 
Then  there  are  the  two  Foreign  Quarter^  Reciewty  edi- 
ted, the  one  by  Mr  Gillies,  and  the  other  by  Mr  Frsser, 
both  Scotchmen.  Then  come  the  Magazinoi,  sod  first  sc 
all  Biackwootte,  the  sheet-anchor  of  which  is  oar  coon- 
tryman  Professor  Wilson,— then  the  New  Montkly,  at  dw 
head  of  which  is  Campbell  the  poet,— and  then  Sherpfft 
London  Magazine^  started  and  supported  by  Allan  Cun- 
ningham. Then  we  have  our  two  i'At&M7)Aica//o»w 
under  the  auspices  of  two  Scotchmen  eminent  in  «i«o09 
— Dr  Brewster  and  Professor  Jamiesoo.  If  we  next 
turn  to  the  weekly  publications*  we  have  the  UUret^ 
Gazette,  so  popular  both  in  Xx»ndon  and  out  of  it.  edited 
by  Mr  Jordan,  (whose  brother  edits  the  Kebo  ^^j-" 
we  have  the  Atuu,  the  largest  paper  in  Engiaod,  edited 
by  Mr  Bell ;  and  we  have  the  Spectator,  edited  by  m 
RintouL  As  to  the  newspapers,  they  are  too  nomeiMs 
to  particularise ;  but  is  there  not  Mr  Stoddart  of  tbe 
runes,  Mr  Stewart  of  the  Qnarier,  and  Mr  Aisnada  of 
the  Morning  Joumal^ibne  of  the  most  hifluentisl  of  any 
published  in  the  metropolis  ?  Many  other  Seoteh  editon 
are  scattered  over  England,  whilst  we  are  not  aware  «i 
a  dngle  En^sh  editor  in  Scotland.  In  a  most  es|»- 
dal  manner  are  we  proud  to  know,  that  the  L"*^'^ 
JouavAL  is  edited  by  a  ^SScolcAiRaii^-ooe  who  wears  ba 
country  *<  in  his  heart's  core,  yea,  in  his  hesrt  of  hesrt% 
and  who  thinks  with  WUUam  Tell,  that  be 


**  Who  does  not  love  his  native  land,  loves  oothfav' 

Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed,  **»* ^ ■^*^"!J!! 
row-minded  as  to  be  able  to  see  no  excellenee  beyond  tbe 
Tweed.  On  the  contrary,  we  fed  attsched  towards  tbe 
whole  human  racc^Negroes,  Cretins,  '*  piooetfv*  and  aU. 
Editors,  of  all  sorts  and  dzes,  prindplea  and  dcoomina- 
tions,  we  love  with  a  most  parttcolar  love.  It  i*  V"^  * 
treat  to  see  us  skimming  off  the  cream  of  tbe  ^*S*^ 
at  the  beginning  of  every  month, — regdlng  •■"''^*'J!!|: 
something  piquant  and  peppery  in  Blackwood,  (yet  ^^ 
out  that  systematic  and  matteiM»f-€oune  ^^"^''^ 
which  some  of  the  newspapers  are  willing  to  sdl  to^ 
worthy  bibliopole  forthematterof  a  fewndvertls»!>«n^^ 
—refreshing  onraelvcs  with  a  dip  Into  the  Nov  if«|J'*J 
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Ike  iMfes  of  La  BeBe  AiambUtr^mtkltif  and  gminlDg 
infonnation  avoof  the  jadldoot  oontenta  of  the  MotUhSf 
Review, — laaghin^  and  ledlng  weU  pleased  with  Mr 
Baylii  and  his  MoniUjf  MagaziMe, — beeomlng  more  se- 
date orer  the  Imperial  Magazinej  and  the  Morning  Waich, 
— and,  finpUy,  rscaUIng  many  of  our  military  adventures 
and  unral  remlnisoenoes  (for  we  have  seen  some  service 
both  by  land  and  sea)  over  the  clever  lucnbratieiiB  of  the 
Naval  and  liUitarg  Magazime,  As  to  our  **  native  Ca- 
ledonia,** He*  of  oourse  read  most  rdiglonsly  Hs  two  Fhl- 
ksophlcal  Journals,  already  mentioned,  and  wa  intend 
reading  the  third,  which  is  to  be  a  '*  Journal  of  Natunl 
and  Geographical  Science,**  as  soon  as  It  appears,— we 
read  abo  ite  one  Review, — ^we  read  its  three  Magazines 
—iUacAuMNNf  t,  the  Aew  Scoii,  and  the  Elgin  Magazine, 
—and  we  read,  without  a  sinf^  exception,  aU  its  news- 
papers.    We  are  Just  as  weU  acquainted  with  the  most 

oonthcm  newspaper  published  In  Scotland which  b 

M'Diaroud's  l>Ma|^ies  Cowrier — and  an  exoelient  paper 
It  is — as  we  an  with  the  most  northern,  which  is  the  In- 
vemeeM  Coarier,  edited  by  our  abl^  friend  and  contributor 
Mr  Robert  Carruthers.  In  like  manner,  from  Berwick 
to  Ayr  la  with  us  a  single  step;  and  both  the  Berwick 
AdverHaer  and  Mr  M'Connack*s  J^  AdtferUaer  have  at 
this  very  moment  bsen  brought  to  ns  by  our  servant. 
Looking  at  the  £dlnbuigh  newspapers,  It  Is  Impossible  to 
say  whether  we  like  most  the  bold  energy  and  strong 
thinking  of  tks  Merotrg,  as  edited  by  Dr  Browne^  the 
admirahie  judgment  and  gentlemanly  taste  of  the  Obterver, 
as  edited  by  Mr  Sutherland,  the  careful  aelectlons  and 
sound  taateof  the  free%.ANinMi;  as  edited  by  Mr  James 
BaUantyne,  the  philoscqihifld,  spirit  and  political  acumen 
of  the  Seoi9man,aa  edited  by  Messrs  Ritchie  and  M'Laren, 
the  standi  principles  and  varied  Interest  of  the  Evening 
Pioei,  as  edited  by  Meesra  Crickton  and  Neilson»  or 
the  strict  importaality  and  extensive  information  of  the 
Conmnit  as  edited  by  Mr  Buchanan.  No  less  at  home  are 
we  with  the  Gkngow  newspapers.  Mr  Mai?qwfMi  has  no 
moffe  eonatant  reader  of  his  Conner  than  we»  nor  Mi^ 
Hnnlv  of  his  JOeraU,  nor  Mr  Bonnet  of  his  Free  Preen, 
aer  Mr  Malcolm  of  his  &ite  Ti8ies,norMr  Prenticeof 
kis  Gbomofe.     If  we  thence  godown  the  Clyde  to  Fals- 


ley,  wn  kam  read  the  Paitleg  Adoertiner  ever  since  it 
ftiet  est  a^folng  ky  Mr  Kennedy,  down  to  tke  prseent 
keor  when  II  Is  In  tka  handa  of  Mr  Motherwell,  and  Is 
-very  ably  condneted  by  that  gentleman.  If  we  go  still 
farther  down  the  Clyde  to  Greenock,  Mr  Mennons  and 
tke  Gfeenodi  Afocr<iiter  are  old  friends  of  ours ; — tke  first 
poetry  we  ever  printed-  kappened  to  be  in  tke  Gremock 
Advartieers  and  tkis  ihct  of  Itself  is  enougk  to  make  the 
paper  Immortal.  Then,  suppose  we  cross  by  a  steam- 
boat to  Helensbuigk,  and  gallop  to  Stirling  as  fast  as  ever 
»  carriage  and  four  will  carry  us,  are  we  not  sure  to  land 
at  the  SHHing  Advertieer  office— the  Editor  of  whipb,  Mr 
Monro,  we  have  known  from  our  youth  upwards.  Nor 
doee  »  single  week  pass  in  which  we  omit  to  cast  our  eyes 
over  Mr  Morrison*8  Perth  Courier,  and  the  Fife  Herald 
of  Mr  TtalUs.  Dundee  boasts  of  two  newspapers— tke 
Ctwrier,  edited  by  Mr  Hill,  and  the  Advertieer,  edited  by 
Mr  Saundersr-*and  both  of  them  we  love  much,  especi- 
ally their  occasional  criticisms  upon  ourselves,  which  are 
sprifhUy  and  entertaining.  Mr  Clialmers*  Aberdeen 
Jomal  shares  our  fitvour  with  Mr  Booth's  AherdetM 
Ommde,  and  with  the  Obeerver  s  and,  as  we  invariably 
read  them  In  our  Suvraas,  the  Editcn  may  believe  that 
we  entertain  the  meet  friendly  feelings  towards  all  of  them. 
In  oonduaion,  tliough  Mr  Jerdan*s  Kdao  Mail  comes  to 
us  fi^om  the  eouth,  and  Mr  Grants  Elgin  Courier  and 
Mr  Finser's  Inoemme  Jonmal,  from  the  north,  yet  the 
ebntenta  of  all  the  three  mingle  most  agreeably  In  our 
mind ;  and  when  the  whole  is  slightly  seasoned  with  a 
few  edlnmns  of  Dr  Macleod*s  GoeSe  Meeaenger,  we  con- 
sider timt  we  eomfdele,  in  a  satiafrctory  manner,  our  heb- 
domadal eoorse  of  newspaper  reading. 
It  Is  a  ddlgktf «1  tkliif  tonad  and  t«J>e  plcaNdj-^lt 


is  a  delightful  thing  to  see,  in  visible  characters  before  you, 
the  secret  souls  of  other  men ; — It  is  a  delightful  thing  to 
know  that  some  great  spirits  are  in  the  world  along  whk' 
us,  wkom  we  can  understand,  and  wko  understand  ns, — 
who  speculate  deeply  concerning  kuman  nature^  and  who 
strive  with  us  to  penetrate  into  the  mysteries  of  mind,  and 
to  draw  aside  the  veil  of  futurity.  It  may  be  that  we  !»• 
hour  in  vain ;  but  there  is  happiness  in  knowing  that  we 
do  not  labour  alone  or  unsympathised  with,  and  that,.  If 
vre  frU,  we  fail  In  company  with  which  failure  Is  more 
honourable  than  success  would  be  with  others.  Whea 
one  of  those  mighty  minds,  which  we  claim  as  the  orna- 
ment of  our  own  age,  and  with  which  we  proudly  link 
ourselves,  goes  out,  it  is  like  the  setting  of  a  sun.  Napo- 
leon, Shelley,  Byron,  Canning, — was  it  not  spirit-stirring 
and  ennobling  to  live  on  the  same  earth  with  them  ? — ie 
it  not  startling,  melancholy,  and  humbling,  to  know  that 
they  are  now  a  portion  of  the  oonunon  dust  over  which 
we  tread  ?  For  Heaven's  sake,  let  us  love  one  another 
while  we  retain  the  fiu:ulties  which  God  has  given  us  5 
and  let  us,  hand  In  hand,  press  on  to  the  prize  which  our 
honourable  ambition  may  aim  at,  without  the  indulgence 
of  any  of  those  petty,  but  too  common,  feelings  of  envy, 
jealousy,  and  hatred,  which  degnde  and  demoralize. 

For  our  own  part,  were  we  not  of  too  philoeophical  a 
disposition  to  be  easily  elated,  the  commendations  which, 
for  the  last  two  months,  have  been  pouring  in  upon  ua 
from  all  quarters,  and  especially  from  the  enthusiastic  li- 
terati of  the  Continent,  might  well  have  served  to  render 
us  somewhat  too  conscious  of  our  own  powers.  We  have 
long,  however,  laid  it  down  as  a  rule,  in  conjunction  witk 
a  distinguished  moral  philoeopher  of  our  acquaintance,  to 
receive  all  praise— ^however  extravagant — with  calm  de- 
light, and  all  attacks— however  virulent — with  placid  eon^ 
tempt)  there  is,  therefore,  less  chance  of  our  being  easily 
driven  off  our  legs  either  by  the  one  or  the  other.  To 
show  our  readers  that  we  do  not  exaggerate  the  fr vour  in 
which  we  are  at  preaent  held,  we  shall  amuse  them  witk 
a  few  extracts  from  some  of  the  foreign  periodicals  In 
which  our  labours  have  been  noticed.— The  testimonials 
which  Germany  has  sent  forth  are  the  more  gratifying 
that  having,  as  yet,  spoken  but  briefly  of  the  literary  ex- 
ertions of  that  nation,  its  praise  cannot  possibly  have  been 
purchased  by  any  undue  complaisance  on  our  part.  It 
was  therefore  with  feelings  of  no  ordinary  satisfiustion  that 
we  read  the  following  passage  In  that  arck-sentimentalist, 
the  Abend'ZeUung .- — *'  Wle  es  elncm  wohltbut  unter  dem 
ahnungsvoUen  Schatten  des  Bucbenwaldes  zu  wandelnp 
wenn  der  Voll-Mond  am  Himmel  hoch  und  hehr  steht^ 
sein  sUber-helles  Llcht  iiber  die  sanften  Wleeen  hlnbrel- 
tend,  und  jedwedes  Gefahl  In  elner  siissen  Schwarmeret 
auflosend ;  so  war  uns  zu  Muthe,  wle  das  erste  Numero 
dieses  vielgeliebten  Journals  vor  uns  emporsticg.  £s  And 
ja  Elysische  Felder  voll  sussen  Mlnncglucks,  und  achter 
Rltterschafu  Sic  erheben  uns  aus  elner  Kalten  diirren 
WeltlndlellebUchenReglonenderDichterel.**  Nolessde- 
lighted,  though  not  a  littie  surprised,  were  we  to  leam  that 
Professor  Hegel  of  Berlin  had  informed  his  dass— <<  AUa 
Zweifel  uber  dem  Urwesen,  und  dem  unmlttdbaren  Wls- 
sen  sind  Jetzt  gehoben.  Das  Edtnburgh  Literary  Journal 
Ist  elni  lebendiger  Bewels  dass  Seyn  und  Nicht-Seyn 
kelneswcgea  einerlei  sind.**  Like  some  distinguished  cri- 
tics, who  find  in  their  favourite  poet  deep  thoughts  and 
hidden  beauties  which  he  never  dreamt  of,  we  frar  Pro- 
fessor Hegel  attributes  to  us  a  greater  mastery  over  me- 
taphysical science  than  we  can  lay  claim  to.  His  opinions, 
however,  seem  to  be  those  entertained  by  the  students  of 
Jena,  and  there  is  something  peculiarly  energetic  In  the 
expression  of  the  reeolve  come  to  at  their  last  public  con- 
clave : — *'  Wer  das  Edinburgh  Literary  Journal  nicht 
liest,  steht  ipeo  jure  in  Vers— s."  But  dearest  to  our 
heart  of  all  the  compliments  which  Germany  has  paid  us, 
are  the  following  friendly  and  playful  hexameters  by 
Gothe,  whick  we  received  from  that  Ulustriooa  man  about 
tCD  days  ago :  


THB  BDINBUR6H  LITBSARY  JOURNAL;  OK, 


■^■aaaaa 


*'  In  dciner  VaierUtiid»-Sprache  heiist  dii«  GdidMer !  di« 

GloGk«; 
Und  Mif  Franzoiaoheiii  wint  da,  richtigy  der  Schone 

geoannt : 
Wcr,  w  wie  du,  mit  der  Sohonheit,  FelerlichlMlt  hat 

gepaant, 
Hat  in  dear  Laufbalm  der  KaiMt9  Immer  das  Hbdute 

envlchtt** 

Turning  from  Gennany  to  fVance,  we  find  that  we 
are  much  Uked  by  les  gats  de  leUres  of  Paris.  We  haTe 
been  unanimously  elected  a  member  of  the  "  Academie 
Fran9ai8e,'*  and  also  of  the  '*  Athenaeum  of  Arts."  In 
one  of  our  letters  from  the  cdebrated  M.  Jouy,  he  is  good 
enough  to  say, — "  Tout  oe  qui  part  de  ta  plume  est  ad- 
mirable. II  y  a  du  brillant  dans  les  piras  de  prose  et 
de  yers  qu*on  trouve  toujours  dans  Totre  Journal  Lit- 
feraire."  In  the  Revue  Encydopedique,  a  periodical  of 
great  ability,  we  find  the  following  editorial  notice  of  the 
LrrxaAaT  Journal  :  — "  La  litterature  Anglolse  est 
riche  en  ouvrages  de  cette  description ;  mais  pour  les 
penato  ing^nienses,  pour  la  belle  morality,  pour  le  style 
elegant  ^trite  au  courant  de  la  plume,  et  pour  des  con- 
Aoissanoss  fort  ^tendues,  H  n'y  a  pas  une  feuiUe  perio- 
dique  ni  &  Paris  ni  ft  Londres,  ou  les  belles  lettres  fleuris- 
sent  d  present,  aussl  bien  distingu^  que  le  Journal  LiU 
teraire  (TEdimbourg  en  Ecosse.** — Nor  haye  we  been  over- 
looked either  in  Italy  or  Spain.  In  a  Florence  periodical 
— i7  Gionude  di  firaue — ^we  find  ourselTes  thus  spoken 
of: — **  Questa  opera  ingcgnosa  d  veramente  ripiena  di 
cose  rare  e  di  cento  mille  gentilezze  di  tutta  sorts.  La 
litteratura  Inglesa  ha  poche  pubblicazione  cosi  utile  e  de- 
siderabile."  In  like  manner,  the  editor  of  the  IHario  de 
Mddridf  in  his  reriew  of  the  first  volume  of  the  LrrsRAaT 
Journal,  says : — '*  La  Tariedad  agradable  que  se  halla 
en  este  tomo,  assi  de  assuntos  oomo  de  estilos,  le  haoe  re- 
oommendable  en  sumo  grado  a  los  hombres  mas  eruditos 
y  curiosos.** — Denmark,  too,  has  done  us  justice.  In  that 
widely-circulated  paper,  the  **  Morgenbladet,'*  the  able 
editor  thus  expresses  himself : — '*  Intet  af  Nutidens  Vttr- 
ker,  indaander  os  Fblelser  af  dybere  Agtelse  og  Beun- 
dring  end  den  Edinburgh  Literary  Journal." — Nor  less 
agreeable  is  the  praise  of  the  celebrated  Elmquist,  who 
ediu  the  ''  Aarhuus  Stifis  Tldende,"  and  who  says : — 
**  Critikken,  Fortaellingeme,  Poesien  i  dette  fortryllende 
TidsskriTt,  ere  af  allerhoyeste  Rangr-Det  er  derfor  in- 
tet Under,  at  R^^gtet  om  det,  gradyis  udvider  sig  over 
aUe  Verdens  HJbmer." 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  these  flattering  testimo- 
nials almost  ad  iji/bttftcm,  but  we  do  not  wish  to  be 
accused  of  vanity,  and  are  anxious  now  to  turn  from 
our  own  immediate  concerns,  in  order  to  do  Justice 
to  a  few  of  our  innumerable  correspondents.  For  the 
present,  we  shall  not  even  allude  to  our  foreign  letters, 
though  they  would  themselves  fill  a  dosen  Journals. 
We  prefer  limiting  ourselves  to  our  oldest  and  best  fWsnds 
*-the  inhabitants  of  Scotland — ^who  continue  to  write  to 
us  firom  every  nook  and  comer  of  this  happy  country. 
Diligently  do  we  read  all  their  lucubrations ;  and,  whe- 
ther we  print  them  or  not,  it  is  impossible  that  any  of 
them  can  ever  displease  us.  The  fine,  fresh  glow  of  en- 
thusiastic friendship  which  pervades  the  following  eiAi- 
aion,  for  instance,  is  enough  to  put  any  editor  in  good- 
humour  for  a  whole  week.  It  comes  to  us  from  tlie  Old 
Commodore,  whom  our  readers  may  recollect  we  formerly 
Introduoed  to  their  acquaintance  as  one  of  the  bravest  and 
•blest  seamen  in  his  Majesty's  service : 

TBS  XniNBUBOH  LXRRAKT  JOUBKAL. 

An  ActomHc. 

£  very  Joy  attend  thy  Journal, 
D  earest  friend  of  mine  on  earth ; 
I  mmortality  oVrtnm  aU 
K  oiqfc  nge  and  laneoroiia  mirth  ;•■«« 
Bcitofcritla!  bestofpapen! 


U  niversal  be  thy  fame  i 
R  eviling  wretches,  ent  yma  capcrs» 
G  reat  and  deathless  is  his  name, — 
H  mppy  man,  to  start  such  game ! 

Load  and  long  may  people  pralae  thee ; 

I  'm  tlie  humtdest  of  your  bards : 

T  ennant,  Hogg,  and  Wilson,  nim  thee 

£  v*n  beyond  all  power  of  words. 

R  ich  and  rare,  and  great  and  giorious^ 

A  re  thy  shrewd  remarks  and  notes ; 

R  apture  seize  me,  thtonVt  victorious ! 

Yo !  heave  round !  our  Thunderer  floats. 

1 11  stand  by  yon— flre  a  broadside ! 

O  h  !  man,  fight  your  very  best : 

U  nion  Jack  up  mast  high  !— Odds,  I'd 

R  oar  like  thunder  firom  the  west. 

N  ever  strike,  man— never  waver-— 

A  t  them ! — at  them ! — hmver ! — braver ! 

L  o !  tiiey  sink  in  ocean's  hreaat  I 

Taming  our  eyes  towards  the  west,  or ''stepping  wc^ 
ward,"  m  Wordsworth  woald  aay,  we  find  that  FhUej 
oontaina  several  poets^  who  have  addressed  ns  in  ikprn. 
Our  modesty  forbids  the  pnblication  of  the  oompliBCBti 
they  have  paid  to  us  personally ;  but,  amoog  thsn,  we 
find  a  song  by  Mr  Thomas  Dick,  addresssd  toeur  firicad 
the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  whom  Mr  Dick  seems  to  coondcr 
the  eeoomd  meet  illustrious  person  in  Sootland.  Mi  Dick 
commences  his  letter  very  seodbly : — **  Sir, — ^Whm  Ilsok 
at  the  array  of  glorious  names  upon  yoor  list  of  oontri- 
bntors,  and  reflect  upon  tlie  great  quantity  of  poetry  yw 
oontinnally  receive,  I  dare  hardly  expect  you  will  sffard 
room  in  your  Journal  for  the  verses^f  a  pvson '  eUkt 
unknowing  and  unknown.*  I  hnve^  however,  eatertiln' 
ed  a  slight  hope,  that  if  the  endoaed  song  sheold  be  do 
otherwise  meritorious,  yet  the  sslijeet  of  it  may  peHiapi 
please.  Should  this  Indues  yon  to  give  It  a  pkm»  ^ 
piece  will  exhibit  the  opinion  held  of  the  Ettrick  Shep- 
herd by  the  humUer  daases  In  a  distant  port  of  hie  >** 
tive  oomitry,  and  the  inserthm  of  it  will  bestow  nine  thea 

an  obligation  upon  one  who  has  vead  year  locabntkoi 
with  much  plcasore,  and,  I  hope,  some  profit.'*  ^^^ 
find  room  for  only  one  or  two  of  the  first  stanas  of  tis 
song: 

rax  sHsrHK&n  aaani.    a  sono* 

Here's  a  health  to  Jamie,  O ! 

Here's  a  health  to  Jamie,  O ! 
I  wadna  gle  our  Shepherd  Bard 

For  a*  tlie  bards  ye'd  gie  me,  O ! 

O'  Greek  and  Roman  bards  they  blew, 
Parnassus  hlU  and  Mantuan  plain ; 

But  there's  a  minstrel  worth  them  a*, 
And  that's  our  Ettrick  Shepherd  Swahi. 

His  hearty  langli,  his  harmless  Jolce^ 
His  sangs  and  *<  kintra  dattcr,"  O ! 

Afi  bind  us  to  the  iuf^e  nenk, 
But  aye  we  rise  the  better,  O ! 

Sae  sweet  Iw  tunes  his  simple  resd. 

Beside  his  simmer  shieling,  O ! 
The  heart  maun  e'en  be  wanr  tlian  dead^ 

That  oanna  shars  hia  fteli^,  0 1 

'<  So  much  for  Buekingham  r  We  shall  atfUi  1»*«^» 
keep  in  the  west,  and  take  a  hwk  at  the  peHs  of  GJb«ow> 

—a  rMng  and  promising  part  of  the  1"^°*'^^'^  .^ 
good  stanaas,  by  the  author  of  that  strong  and  «^^^ 
poem^*'  The  Dead  Man's  Moan,"— whkdi  mV^U^'*^ 
aCDM  Una  ifo^  pmnu  tbMi»0|v«i  finit : 


WEEKLY  BBGISTBR  OF  CRITICISM  AND  BBLIJB8  LBTTRE8.        Sit 


■ii 


THK  snacH  or 

TIm  winter  may  fiide,  Rod  ihfi  ipringy  amy'd 

In  tlie  fidrett  of  Ught,  apptar ; 
But  what  can  I  thovgh  tlia  ioe  ahoiild  Ua 

On  tha  dark  earth  all  the  year— . 
What  to  matwhoi  the  warmth  of  the  heaven 
My  lift  ia  a  winter  that 


Tet  I  do  not  mourn,  thoogh  my  heart  ean  bom 

With  health  and  Joy  no  more ; 
Nor  long  for  the  time  of  my  opringinf 'ptiaic^ 

When  I  was  wtch  Uoom  dad  o*ei% 
Ere  Death  thought  fit  to  make  me  acell, 
When  he  and  I>Bcay,  his  ehUd,  might  dweU. 

Alone  I  etand,  mid  a  fhiltful  hand 

Of  trees,  which  endoee  me  rennd ; 
Bat  I  hear  their  wall  as  the  lusty  gide 

Springs  thToogh  with  a  eareless  hoond— 
For  they  dread  that  their  leaves  he  may  scatter  and  teer, 
I  l*To  no  WoeBonn  for  which  to  fear. 

a 

I  am  lor  ever  as  firm  and  eahn 
As  thoogh  tAlence  onAnaoed  the  hearen  j 

Nor  heed  tfioogh  the  Haih  of  the  lightning  dash 
O'er  my  crest,  so  black  and  riven : 

It  knows  too  wdl  where  to  strike  and  hlasU* 

It  passes  the  tree  it  has  shiyer'd  h»t. 


lis  morning  now,  and  along  my  hrow 

Glances  the  dawning  day ; 
And  it  strives  to  wile  my  old  fttint  to  smUe 

Its  desolate  mien  away ; 
Bat  I  throw  my  shadow  so'broad,  and  bllgfat 
The  ilowen  whfch  it  glads  with  its  smilee  of  light. 

The  scant  remains  of  the  difll  night  rain* 

In  my  worn  hollow  Immches  lie, 
To  strengthen  and  cheer  the  bird  that  drops  near, 

Down  from  the  sultry  sky ; 
Bat  woe  to*the  bird  which  drinks  of  such  dew. 
My  heart's  bitter  ^ison  will  pierce  it  through. 

Bat  eddom  a  bM  licath  my  shade  is  heard. 
Save  when  in  some  night-dresm  of  fear, 

It  flutters  quick  through  the  shadows  thidc. 
And  sleeps  in  my  branches  drear. 

Till  the  dawning  of  morning  appears  In  the  skie% 

Whan  it  starts  with  a  warble  of  strange  suipriae. 

Sddom  a  bird  'heath  my  shade  is  heard,— 

Too  wdl  they  love  the  bowers 
Where  they  gaily  sing,  while  theb  downy  wing 

Skiib  the  dew  firom  the  laughing  flowers  $ 
And  what  care  I  for  their  merry  tone  ? 
I  for  ever  am  silent  and  dark  and  lone. 


There  iqipeareth  noct  in  order  Dngald  Moon^  the 
aother  of  a  book  we  introdnoed  to  tiie  notice  of  our  read- 
as  vriien  it  first  came  outr— a  man  wlio  has  metal  in 
him,  and  la  no  unworthy  inhabitant  of  Duniop  Street, 
Glasgow: 

Lovx's  vxcmc 

Sireteh'd  on  the  torturing  wheel  he  lies^ 

Lift's  agonies  are  almost  past ; 
And  for  his  eonntry'o  canae  he  dies^ 

Uneenqncr'd  to  the  laat. 
Who  has  betray^  that  IMbom  ohlef  Su* 

Marie  ye  the  maniae  standing  there^ 
With  hndn  too  hot  to  cool  at  ^i^ 

ToowildtoMdevair? 


And  she  did  love  her  victim  onocr— 

The  barb  was  in  her  bosom  deep  ; 
Ht  heeded  not  her  burning  glance ; 

What  could  she  do  but  weep  ? 
But  soon  it  rankled  that  fierce  dart, 

Her  blighting  tears  soon  ceased'to  faHf 
Bach  honey'd  feeling  of  her  heart 

Toni'd  mond  Its  core  to  gall. 

She  has  betray'd  him — ^that  the  bier 

May  Join  them  ne'er  again  to  part ; 
She  knows  he  cannot  love  her  here^ 

But  Death  may  change  the  heart : 
He  eees  her, — but  be  turns  his  head 

In  scorn  against  that  fUthless  one ; 
And,  writhing  on  his  iron  bed. 

He  heaves  his  latest  groan. 

Now  Aatter'd  is  lilb^  gdden  bowl. 

Death's  shadow  o'er  the  ruin  fUDs  ; 
A  heave— a  qafvet^— and  his  soul 

Hadi  paas'd  the  dungeon  wdls. 
That  iUse  one's  wrath  is  now  subdued. 

Her  dreams  of  hate  have  all  departed; 
Revenge  is  o'er ;  she  stands  at  length 

Alone    and  brokan*hearted. 

A  moment,  Olatuo-IIke,  and  wild. 

Her  stony  look  Is  thrown  to  heaven ; 
A -moment — then  miefortnne's  child 

Bends  o'er  his  bosom  riven. 
Her-arm  ^  snow  she  wildly  ralaed. 

As  if  to  point  the  path  above ; 
She  shook  not — ^mnrmnr'd  not--4Nit  gased 

On  her  first  wreck  of  liove. 

A  moment-— urith  oonvukive  shriek. 

Her  heart  seem*d  bnvting  irith  its  swcA, 
As  rsimd  she  glaneed — but  could  not  speak*  i 

Then  on  his  breast  she  felL 
A  maddening  laugh^-a  thrilling 

One  living  ecream — and  life  is 
Revenge  a  moment  steel'd  her 

liovo  trinmj^'d  at  the  last. 

Oh,  woman  is  a  living  flower. 

When  opening  to  love's  sommer  slgiis  ;— 
When  wrong'd — the  asp  in  battle  hour— . 

That,  writhing,  stings  and  dies. 
Tender  and  Jealous  as  the  dove» 

Her  heart  may  break — but  seldom  change; 
What  is  more  strong  than  woman's  lov% 

More  fierce  than  her  revenge  ? 

We  now  lay  our  hands  upon  a  communication  from  **  SL 
S."  of  GiMgow,  by  whieh  H  appears  that  ho  was  some- 
what nettled  at  an  alteration  vpo  made  npon  a  poem  wi 
got  from  him  some  months  ago,  and  to  whkh  we  gave  tf 
place  in  our  Surrxas,  No^  I.  "  S.  S."  is  of  the  gemm 
irriiaSnU,  and  we  forgive  him;  but  he  ought  to  have 
known  that  vre  improved  his  song.  We  shidl  print  his 
preeent  poem,  with  which  we  are  weU  pleased,  exactly  as 
we  have  received  it : 

THK  STUDKNT. 

They  my  I  am  a  lonely  man. 

Recluse  In  walk  and  mood, 
Eeehewing  high  society 

To  sit  in  solitude; 
But  I  have  treasures  hidden  deep» 
That  wake  to  me  when  worldlings  deep. 

For  I  have  friends  to  look  upon. 
And  tongues  that  whisper  sweety 

And  sounds  of  Joyanoe  that  can  give 
A  welcome  when  we  meet, 

Mbrs  than  tin  gknoe  that  glada  the  htD» 


is* 
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They  deem  me  poor,  or  lorn,  or  aad. 

Slave  of  a  dreamy  l>ndn, 
Which  bumiog  erer,  ever  thirsti, 

At  parched  land  for  rain  ; 
But  there  are  wells  of  holiest  thought, 
Where  I  can  drink  when  they  can  not. 

I  long  have  leam*d,  and  prize  the  lore. 

That  simplest  things  may  be 
In  solitude  society — 

In  silence  company ; 
If  in  the  wild  a  flower  I  see, 
It  is  ho  desert  place  to  me. 

Mr  Brydson,  already  known  to  our  readers,  sent  us 
two  articles  some  weeks  since ;  hut  we  suppose  he  was 
beginning  to  get  impatient,  for  the  prose  communication 
has  recently  made  its  appearance  elsewhere.  There  is  no- 
thing more  common  with  us,  than  to  see  articles,  which 
had  been  previously  offered  to  us  and  rejected,  appearing 
with  mudi  pomp  in  other  periodicals,  whoee  editors  are 
more  easily  satisfied.  Mr  Brydson,  however,  had  not 
been  rqected.  His  prose  story  cannot,  of  course,  appear 
now  in  oor  pages,  but  his  poem  has  much  sweetness  and 


THK  TAVnSa A  SCROOL-BOT  BXXXKBaAHCk. 

JBjf  TTumuts  Brydwju 

I  tried  to  say  and  smUe,  «<  Adieu  !** 

But  oW  my  chedi  the  tetr«drops  came ; 
The  word  that  gave  long  years  away 

Died  on  my  qnivVing  lip  of  Aame  :— 
One  moment — and  around  me  were 

The  friends  beloved  since  infimcy; 
Another — and  alone  I  stood 

Beneath  the  evlnlng  sky. 

The  wild  brook  gnah'd--the  wild  bint  sang, 

Deep^  deep  among  the  banks  of  broom ; 
And  ev*ry  breese  came  wandVing  by 

With  melody  and  rich  perfiune : 
These  ones  could  charm,  because  my  soul 

Could  answer  back  with  glee  for  glee  ; 
But  I  seem'd  fc(tter*d  now,  and  sigh'd 

To  gaze  upon  the  free. 

'Tb  l<nig  ago ; — and  when  I  think 

How  saddened  oft  my  heart  hath  been. 
Since  in  my  voiceless  woe  I  stood 

Alone  amid  that  school-boy  scene. 
The  same  deep  fount  of  feeling  swdlsr^ 

Again  burst  forth  the  burning  tears  ; 
But  ah  !  no  spot  of  earth  can  please 

I  mourn  o'er  future  years. 

We  ahall  go  down  by  one  of  the  steanu-boats  from 
Glaigow  to  Greenook,  Mid  there  we  are  sure  of  some- 
thing from  a  poet  of  no  mean  powers.     Behold 

TOUVO  LOVZ. A  SOHHVT. 

Who  would  not  be  a  truant  from  the  sdiools. 

To  learn  in  secret  from  those  am'rous  eyes  ? 
'    Who  would  not  steal  from  dull  discretion's  rules, 

With  thee  to  share  what  plodding  life  denies  ? 
And  cast  grave  looks  aside  for  tender*sighs  ?. 

And  wasting  thoughts  for  thrillings  of  delight  ? 
And  tedious  qutotionings  for  love's  replies  ? 

And  morning's  glare  for  this  voluptuous  night  ? 
The  whispering  leaves  around  us,  and  the  mild. 

The  dreamy  lustre  of  yon  moon's  pale  brow, 
Nev^  to  musing  fimcy's  lonely  child 

Imparted  ecstasy  like  that  which  now 
They  Ineathe  o'er  us,  or  wisdom  so  divine 
As  tliat  I  study  on  Uiose  lips  of  thine ! 

**  How  fleet  is  a  glance  of  the  mind.**  From  Greenock 
we  all  ^  once  tranq^ort  ourselves  to  Innerleithen,  where 
we  And  Mr  Deaasy  a  Tcry  jnodeat  poet,  who  ntver  pub- 


lished any  thing  in  his  life  except  in  the  Newcastk  Ma^ 
gazine,  but  who  has  a  good  deal  of  genius  about  him,  m 
witness  the  following  effusion  : 


A  VERT  AUNCIZMT  BALLAD. 

'*  Whae's  graif  is  that,  thou  bedral  man, 

Te're  houkin'  sse  wide  an'  deep  ? 
Whae's  graif  is  that,  thou  bedral  man. 

An*  whae's  corpse  is  it  to  keep  ?" 

**  O  this  is  a  gndr  for  the  howdie  wife, 

That's  dead  i'  the  burrow  town; 
An'  we've  houkin'  sae  deep,  her  corpse  to  keep 

Frae  the  clutch  o'  Cadger  Brown. 

"  For  he  canna  content  him,  Cadger  Brown, 

Wr  the  gains  o*  a  lHwful  trade ; 
But  the  fause  auld  knave  maun  oome  to  the  grsfe 

To  harry  the  dead  man's  bed. 

''  But  our  howdie  wife  was  a  gode  anld  vrHt, 

Wed  liket  by  a'  the  town; 
An'  we're  houkin'  sae  deep,  her  corpse  to  keep 

Frae  the  datch  o*  Cadger  Bnwn.** 

They  buried  her  deep,  the  howd&a  wife, 

Fidl  ten  feet  deep  an'  mair ; 
They  buried  her  deept  the  howdie  wif<^ 

An'  they  cover'd  her  up  wi'  care. 

They  watdi'd  her  grave  for  three  lang  nighti^ 

For  three  lang  nights  an'  three ; 
But  it's  dowie  wark  to  walk  i'  the  dark, 

Beneath  the  kirkyard  tree. 

Sae  when  it  cam  to  the  seventh  night 

To  watch  it,  there  were  nane ; 
They  gaed  to  the  grave  at  the  grey  daytiglit, 

But  the  howdie  wife  was  gane* 

Ane  sm^geon  for  a  fresh  anld  wife 

Had  oifer'd  saxteen  pound ; 
An*  Cadger  Brown  mams  get  ae  wUSb, 

Glf  ane  wife  was  to  be  found* 

He  laid  his  poke  an'  his  lantern  down 

Upon  ane  auld  thrugh-stane, 
Where  mony  a  grim  death's-head  was  hewn, 

An'  mony  a  cross'd  shank  bane. 

Wl'  pidc  an'  spade  brief  wark  he  mad^ 

For  he  never  eased  his  back. 
Until  he  undid  the  coflialid 

An'  had  her  in  his  aack. 

O  gorlily  blew  the  cauld  north  wind, 

An'  sough'd  full  fearfullie ; 
And  unhdy  things  came  on  its  wings 

The  wark  o'  sin  to  see. 

The  corbie  watdi'd  wi*  a  satisfied  cc^ 

An'  gRe  a  wed^pleased  croalc. 
An'  flauffer'd  down  from  the  dark  yew  ir«i 

When  the  coffin  lid  was  broke. 

O  there  be  bold  and  dauntless  heart% 
Who  a  dauntless  band  could  lead. 

An'  fear  never  know  for  living  foe, 
Yet  dare  not  meet  the  dead ! 

An*  there  be  caitiff  an*  craven  eoiris^ 

Who  would  shrink  at  an  angry  firewn, 
Yet  can  cardesdy  tread  o'er  the  dead  man's  bed- 
An'  sueh  was  Cadger  Brown. 
Cetera  Deaunt. 
Amidst  so  mudi  poetry,  our  readers  will  not  1*  »• 
worse  of  B  few  words  in  proee.     WeuM  le  H««t«»  "* 
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vumt  of  oar  prooe  eommanlcatiom  were  in  tm  few  words, 
aod  no  worse  than  the  following ! 

A  FIW  WORDS  out  JCOTTOS. 

A  motto,  says  SamueUohnson,  Isasentenecor  word  added 
V)  a  derice,  or  prefivxL  to  any  thing  written,  to  express  its 
■cope  and  tendency.  There  is  more  in  a  good  motto 
than  one  is  at  first  apt  to  think ;  in  fact,  it  is  toin£time$  of 
more  effect  than  the  book  or  pamphlet  to  which  it  Is  ap- 
pended. Frequently,  howerer,  a  motto  is  Tory  ill  ap- 
plied. Take,  for  instance,  the  foUowing,  which  we  find 
on  the  title-page  of  a  new  edition  of  Voltatre's  talented 
bot  infamons  production,  *'  The  Philosophical  Diction- 
ary:" 

**  IIow  charming  is  Divine  Philosophy  ! 

Not  harsh  and  crabbed  as  some  dull  fools  suppose. 

But  musical  as  is  Apollo's  lute  !" 

Kever  was  Milton  ao  mi^laced. — Sir  Walter  SooU  is  a 
Fare  example  of  the  nicest  and  most  lively  perception  in 
the  choice  of  his  mottos,  on  which  score  William  Haz- 
litt,  in  his  dever  work,  The  Spirit  of  the  Age,  pays  him 
an  elegant  and  well-desenred  oompliment.  Sir  Walter*s 
metto  to  his  General  FtafiMe  In  the  Waveriey  Noveb 
■tiikea  us  as  being  particoJarly  happy,  and  shows  a  good 
deal  of  that  qniet  humour  for  which  the  worthy  Baronet 
ig  M  remarkable ;   the  words  are  from  *^  Richard  II. :" 

**  And  must  I  ravel  out 
My  weaved  up  follies  ?** 

Shakspeare  has  it,  ^  And  must  I  ravel  up,**  making  the 
repetition  of  the  word  up  too  dose.  Sir  Walter's  altera- 
tion is  certainly  an  improvement,  and  proves,  in  one  sense 
at  least,  that  freali  perfume  may  be  added  to  the  violet, 
^licn  Horace  Smith,  the  well-known  author  of  "  Ro- 
jerted  Addresses,**  took  to  novel-writing,  he  attempted  to 
present  the  world  with  something  quite  recherehi  In  the 
vsy  of  mottos ;  1>ut  he  was  not  successfuL  His  practice 
Wis  to  give,  in  a  Keliama  sort  of  couplet  of  six  lines,  the 
prineipal  events  of  each  chapter,  for  which  ill-executed 
innoTstion  he  was  rather  severely  handled  by  the  Quar- 
terly Reviewers.  When  Byron  and  Parson  Bowles  were 
•t  war,  it  was  thought  at  the  time  that  the  mottos  on 
their  pamphlets  wren  the  moat  suooeasf  ul  kiU  in  the  whole 
MQtroversy.     The  noble  Lord  chose  the  line, 

**  I  will  play  at  Bou^  with  son  and  moon"-— 

^ich  is  good;  Imt  that  of  his  clerical  antagonist  Is  still 
better— 

**  He  that  plays  at  Bowli  must  expect  rubbers." 

Among  the  best  mottos  of  modem  days,  is  that  of  George 
Combe,  when  he  so  successfully  replied  to  Jeffrey's  se- 
vere animadveraions  on  the  noble  science  of  phrenology. 
Combe  choae  the  fimious  lines  by  ^  Glorious  John :" 

**  Soothed  with  the  sound  the  king  grew  vain ; 
Fought  aU  his  battles  o*er  again  ; 
And  thricehe  routed  all  his  foes,  and  thrice  he  dewthe 
aUin;*' 

allading  to  the  three  attacks  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
•11  of  which  were  socoessfuUy  and  aMy  refuted  by  the 
<l<*iBpioiis  of  the  bump  department,  although  later  events 
We  ibown  that  the  science  is  evidently  In  a  bod  way. 
^^**t]y,  we  think  that  In  the  motto  on  the  fint  volume  of 
that  decided  kUj  Thx  Edikbuegh  LirxaAaT  Jouewal, 
there  b  much  which  every  man  of  sense  and  taste  must 
•^nure,  stamping  that  able  periodical  as  the  advocate  of 
these  two  glorious  attributes,  truth  and  freedom;  and  with 
%  we  close  our  few  words  on  mottos : 


**  Here*s/rMrfDm  Co  him  that  would  read, 
Hcre^  freedom  to  him  that  would  write ; 
IWe^snane  ever  fear'd  that  the  tndk  shonhl  he  heard. 
Bat  they  wham  the  truth  wooU  indite.'* 

t^^}^^  the  half-playful,  half-sentimental  spirit  of  the 
uHlswing  stanzaa,  which  come  to  us  from  the  west  end 
"'I^'iiiee'^StreMyEdinhargli;      • 


ON  A  PAXHTIVO  OP  TWO  CHILDKXIT* 

Bless  ye,  my  darlings,  with  your  cherub  looks 

Of  gleesome  innocence ;  those  happy  smiles 
Fall  on  my  heart  like  sunbeams.     Why,  odaooks ! 

Some  spell,  for  certain,  my  erased  ear  bqfuiles;-^ 
Methinks  I  hear  your  voices  like  the  dear 

Murmuring  music  of  two  tiny  brooks — 
Now  wand'ring  far  apart,  now  whispering  near. 

And  bickering  onward  thus  in  mirth  for  miles,   ' 
Cheering  the  travdler  on  his  path — ^the  peasant  at  his  toUib 

And  there  ye  breathe  in  childhood's  happy  bloom. 

Arrested  by  the  pencil's  wizard  power, 
Amid  the  dewy  freshness  and  perfiime 

Of  that  o'crarchlng  leafy  summer  bower. 
Oh !  that  life's  bright  unclouded  morning  dream 

Would  last  for  ever ;  that  the  snnslilne  hour 
Of  joyous  Infancy  would  changeless  beam, 

No  ills  its  brimming  nectar  cup  to  eonr-^ 
No  storms  to  crush — no  poisoning  breath  to  bUght  tho 
beanteoua  flower ! 

Yet  let  me  shnn  the  puling  rhymester^  whine  ;— 

Here  Is  a  talisman  to  banish  eares ; 
Sweet  Maijory !  that  dimpled  cheek  of  thine 

Would  make  an  Anchoret  forget  his  prayers ; 
And  thou,  my  blue-eyed  Mary !  with  thy  Upa 

Of  deep  carnation,  and  that  half-divina 
Cherubic  smile,  that  soaroely  can  edipee 

Thy  browt  Irradiaooe,  which  the  signet  bears 
Of  coming  worth  and  beauty,  that  no  paasing  tfane  Impairs. 

Ye  lovely  elvea !  If  tiina  your  imaged  smile 

Can  cheat  a  pining  heart  of  half  its  pain, 
How  light  must  be  that  happy  parent's  toil 

Your  kiss  of  rapture  vreloomes  home  again, 
Around  whose  knees,  like  fcwns  at  play,  ye  bound 

With  gladsome  din,  and  many  an  artless  wUe ! 
Sweet  prattlers,  ah !  the  spell  ye  vrarp'd  aroond 

My  dreaming  Ihncy  most  not  there  remain— 
Farewell !  Heaven  shower  its  Uesalngs  on  your  Inflmt 
heads  like  rain  I 

At  a  single  leap  we  go  from  the  west  end  of  Firlnca'a 
Street  to  Kilmarnock,  and  there  we  find  Mr  John  Ram- 
say, weaver,  **  chewing  the  cud  of  sweet  and  bitter  fra- 
des"  over  his  loom.  We  mentioned  Mr  Ramsay  befbre^ 
but  we  would  particularly  wish  It  to  be  understood,  that 
though  Mr  Ramsay  writes  verses,  every  weaver  is  not  a 
poet.  The  number  of  rhythmiod  effusions  we  reodve 
weekly  from  weavers  is  immense.  There  was  one  fel- 
low espedally,  In  Stonehaven,  who  signed  himself  "  A 
poor  but  honest  Weaver,"  and  who  wrote  to  us  every  se- 
cond post,  till  we  put  an  extinguisher  upon  him  by  a 
word  or  two  among  our  notices  to  Correspondents.  That 
Mr  Ramsay  has  not  only  a  poetical  vdn,  as  already  ad- 
mitted, but  some  humour  in  his  oompodUon,  the  follow* 
ing  epigram  proves : 

XriGaAM  OK  SBXIKO  A  CAEFBT-FACTOaT  SUBSCaiRIOX  BALL. 

Old  Plato  once  met  fiither  Jove, 

And  asked  the  sdf-existent. 
What  was,  In  earth,  or  heaven  above, 

Of  all  mbet  Ineonsistent  ? 
Jove  heard  the  question,  gave  a  nod. 

To  heaven's  high  towers  advancing, 
Unvdl'd  this  world,—*'  Now,"  said  the  God, 

<'  D'ye  see  those  weavers  dandng  ?" 

From  a  weaver,  the  transition  to  a  plumber — genlua 
despises  the  artificial  distinctions  of  rank — ^is  easy.  Our 
interest  in  Mr  M'Laggan  Is  not  diminished.  We  have 
already  given  him  a  fiilr  start,  and  made  his  name  known 
frr  beyond  the  limits  of  Roee  Street ; — his  own  talenta 
must  do  the  rest.     We  are  glad  to  tdl  him  that  we  think 

1  our  readers  will  be  pleased  with  the  poem  he  has  last  sens 

|us:  • 
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nxmAM  OK  TKS  VtWAMTUMM  OT  SUMMn. 

By  Alerimder  M^Laggmu 

Thote  fUb  a  ydlow  blight  npoa  the  lea^ 
•Thtre  oome  nd  lighs  of  eorrow  on  the  air. 

And  In  the  feeUng  heart  there  apringi  a  grief, 
(A  gloomy  grief,  half  mingled  with  deepair,) 
When  Nature's  fboe,  eo  gloriously  lair, 

Turns  Mack  with  etorm,  when  all  her  sweets  dooay. 

The  tvse,  the  flower,  the  Uoasom  flee  away, 
And  leave  but  phantom  Memory  whispering  they 
there. 


And  ye,  blue  sides !  must  ye  too  t&A  the  blight, 
And  pass  as  soon  as  doth  a  happy  thought  ? 

And  shall  we»  trembling  in  the  tempest's  might, 
Behold  the  throne  of  flowers,  so  finely  wrought 
By  God*s  own  hand  and  his  great  Judgment,  brought 

Drooping  and  wither'd  down  into  the  dust  ? 

Oreator !  thy  decrees  are  wise  and  Just, 
But  dearly  by  its  death  is  sunftmer's  swsitnem  bought. 


And^yott,  yt  yottng,  ye  beantiftil,  yo  gay, 
Who  dance  like  moats  in  fiirtnne*s  gdUeii  hum. 

Visions  of  loTeliness !  on--on  ye  stray. 
Your  fiower-pared  path  of  life,  as  in  a  dream  \ 
No  storms  above,  no  dailc  waves  on  your 

Bright  beings !  ye  will  fikio— your  &ir  day  dose, 

And  o*er  its  lustre  fidl  stem  Winter's  snows, 
Till  Time  the  tomb-door  lock  i^ainBt  Lore's  glorious 
gleam. 

Winter,  stem  oen^uenr,  thy  hand  will  fidl 
On  many  a  withering  heart  and  drooping  head. 

And  over  thousands  throw  the  darlb-grey  pall ; 
Thouasnds,  who  once  in  light  were  all  arrayed. 
And  dreamt  not  of  the  darkness  of  the  dead  ;— 

liove  whilst  ye  may,  young  hearts !  e^foy-- admire^ 

Ere  the  Mood  freeae,  and  life's  rich  light  expire. 

The  soul  is  on  the  wing, — the  gaunt  grave  must  be  fed ! 

We  shall  now  take  a  seat  In  the  coach  and  go  out  to 
Dalkeith*  where  we  shall  meet  with  tlie  author  of  the 
ftHowingaonnet: 

■omrn. 

What  art  thou,  earth,  with  all  thy  fidr  array 
Of  mountain,  meadow,  ocean,  wood,  and  stream. 

But  one  vast  sepulchre,  whoee  dark  decay 
Is  vainly  shaded  by  the  vernal  gleam 

Which  gUds  thy  brow  with  beauty?  Yes^  the  dust 
Of  ages  slumbers  in  thy  odd  embrace, 
And,  o'er  the  proetrate  ruins  of  our  race. 

Thy  laurels  wave  in  mockery  keen  and  Just. 

Yet  boast  not,  qwiler,  for  thy  sleepers  must 
Awake  to  spurn  thine  insolenoe  and  power ; 
Thy  deepest  cells  shall  own  the  Joyous  hour. 

Thine  ocean-caverns  yield  their  mighty  trust. 
Tills  pleasing  hope  my  anxious  eyes  shall  dose^ 
And  smooth  the  pillow  of  my  last  repose. 

The  following  song,  by  a  gentleman  of  this  dty,  is  some- 
what in  the  style  of  tlie  older  English  writeia,  and  la  very 
pntty  and  rlassical : 

soHO,  TO  A  raasiAK  Aia. 

Aa  the  doud,  that  dark  as  night 
Else  would  be,  aU  gold  and  light 

In  sunbeams  glow% 
My  soul,  that  ebe  would  brood 
In  melancholy  mood, 
From  favour,  sweetest  fidr, 
A  borrow'd  Joy  doth  wear ; 
Smile,  then,  and,  smiling,  wia 
Ihat  soul  fram  thoughu  of  sin, 

AndaUitt 


Aa  the  son  oonvwta  to  dews 
The  bitter  streama  that  ooae 

O'er  wUd  dank 
When  wildest  passions  bom. 
Yon  havo  the  power  to  turn 
My  soul  to  calmest  mood. 
And  evil  change  to  good  ; 
SmQe*  then,  and,  smiling,  woo 
That  soul  to  be  as  true 

And  pure  aa  youn. 

How  happens  it,  gentle  lady,  that  we  did  net  ligbt  oa 
thee  aooner,  and  how  is  it  that  the  world  knows  w  litth 
of  thy  talents  ?  Countless  are  the  sweet  creatura  with 
whom  vre  are  acquainted  who  occasionally  pour  out  their 
souls  in  verse — and,  sooth  to  say,  in  very  weak  and  Uap- 
ing  measure— but  thou  art  not  one  of  them.  Tbere  U 
strength  and  genius  in  thy  mind,  else  oouldst  tboa  nenr 
have  written  what  we  now  8nb|oin : 

JKaUSALXM.*-A  SACaXO  MSX^OT. 

I've  look'd  upon  Jerusalem, 

I've  look'd  on  Shiner's  plain. 
The  altar  and  the  worahippcr-^- 
.   Alas  1  I  sought  in  vain. 

The  unechoed  breeze,  that  aweepe  along 

Where  once  the  prophet  stood. 
Wakes  not  the  harp  of  Zlon's  song 

O'er  Judah's  soUtude. 

No  longer  now  on  Hordi'a  Mount 

Heaven's  voices  shake  the  sky ; 
No  longer  flowe  the  mystic  fount. 

Nor  elood  nor  fire  paas  by. 

No  more  upon  the  hostile  foe 

Death's  angel  waves  his  brand ; 
No  more  the  cavem'd  waters  show 

The  secrets  of  tlieir  strand. 

The  sun,  arrested  In  Its  dcy. 

The  earthquake  and  the  hall. 
No  longer  to  man's  shrinking  oye 

Turn  frantic  nature  pale. 

Hie  voioe  of  an  avenging  God 

Is  heard  on  earth  no  more ; 
Calm  now  vre  mark  the  lightning's  fla^ 

And  dying  thunder's  roar. 

But  still  in  characters  of  light 

Truth's  awful  records  lie. 
Pure  as  the  tranquil  stars  of  night. 

When  the  tempest  hath  past  by. 

Seal'd  on  the  mystic  page  of  life 

The  word  shall  still  remain. 
Although  the  hand  that  fix'd  it  there 

Is  pass'd  to  heaven  again. 

Be  liuah'd,  ye  fiery  chariot  wheels, 

Ye  thunders  cease  to  be ; 
Hark!  'tis  the  still  small  voice  of  peace— 

The  watchword  of  eternity. 

Thiodou. 

We  thought  to  have  stopped  here,  but  a  letter  haBi«| 
oome  to  us  from  Mo  At,  so  good-naturedly  cajhw*"*  «"* 
we,  who  are  the  very  esMnce  of  good-natnre— whffl  «J 
Surrxmsareon — cannot  tum  admf  ear  to  it.    Jjf 
fat  friend  writes  to  us  in  theee  words  '—''^^^^ 
There  is  no  part  of  your  liRsaAar  JooawAL  I  Pg[^ 
with  greater  interest  than  your  aoswefa  to  CsiTeip«o||f 
This  yon  will  easUy  aooount  for  when  I  tdi  yon*  tt*^  in 
the  end  of  every  answer,  I  am  in  the  habit  of  mj»% 
myself,  *  I  wonder  what  ho  would  say  to  me,  were  i 
send  himasciawl?'     Sitting  attiie  fireone  ^^^ 
teraooo,  with  a  newly-oom  Ptart^f  y«  J««^**^ 
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ly  after  looldiif  over  your  Misweri  to  CorreepondeBta, 
I  rmimnii  myeelf  in  my  chair,  and  erdatmed  — '  Wluit  Uie 
are  we  aU  terrified  for?— tbere  ia  notliiiig  awful 
theEditer;  and,  provided  he  be  ciriUyaddreeied,  he 
ecrtainly  return  an  anawer  in  peacse.  Go  tOy— I  will 
i«AMtely  write  to  Urn,  chooee  a  flctitioni  dgnatore^ 
tbe  poatage»  and  then,  if  my  eommonieation  be  r»- 
,  which  it  andoobtodiy  will,  the  world  ehall  never 
know  ^  fliy  discomfiture.*  **  The  coBunonicatJean  of  our 
friend  witk  the  fielitioua  lignatnre  ihall  not  be  njected — 
iiia  TC*y  good: 

A  rmorosAi.  «o  jbhue. 

Bear  Jeene,  Tm  tired  o'  Jogging  my  lane 

Throagk  the  mleto  and  the  fogs  o'  the  valley  o*  Hlk ; 
Wni  yo«  leave  a'  your  friends,  and  your  lovers  ilk  ane. 

And  be  of  my  bosom  the  guide  and  the  wife  ? 
When  Adam  first  woke  from  his  sofa  of  flowers, 
And  found  himself  sovereign  of  £den*s  green  bowers^ 
T^t  rich  was  his  kingdom,  he  freely  ooofess*d» 
But  without  a  sweet  helpmate  he  could  not  he  bless'd. 

And,  Jessie^  have  I  not  more  need  of  one  now, 

Sinee  the  earth  Is  accursed  thro*  our  ancestors'  erimee? 
Methinks  thou  wouldst  wipe  off  the  sweat  from  my  brow, 

And  be  all  that  I  wish  in  these  troublesome  times. 
This  life  is  a  journey  midst  dangers  and  snares, 
And  the  lonely  are  caught  in  tlie  trap  unawares ; 
But  where  two  walk  together,  in  counsel  they  mon^ 
And  light  is  the  path  that*a  illumined  by  love. 

iNm  a  «ot  at  the  foot  of  yon  f«r-away  hHI, 

Wi*  a  yard  at  the  back  o*t  for  leeks  and  for  kail ; 
It  feara  na  the  wild  wintry  tempest,  but  still 

Without  thee,  to  me  that  can  little  avail. 
When  I  look  to  Its  vales,  they  are  naked  and  bare, 
The  threshold's  grown  green  through  the  vrant  of  repair ; 
No  light  frxMU  its  window  solaoeth  my  eye 
Through  the  shadows  of  eve^  as  I*m  dandering  by. 

I  think  of  the  time,  though  it  never  may  be, 
When  you  shall  speak  peace  to  my  breast  with  asmUe, 

When  innocent  infrato  shall  prato  round  my  knee^ 
And  tender  endearments  the  momenta  beguile. 

Let  such  be  my  fate  in  my  own  little  cot. 

The  king  in  his  palace  Fd  envy  him  not ; 

I*d  pity  the  pride  of  the  rich  and  the  great. 

And  langh  at  tiie  pomp  and  tlie  tinsel  of  state. 

Were  it  not  now  past  midnight — and  we  have  been  in 
oar  study  eince  eight  in  the  morning,  without  eating  a 
single  morsel  of  any  thing — ^we  might  be  tempted  to  give 
the  whole  of  Mr  John  Oirrie  of  Ayr*s  "  Address  to  the 
]L.iTKaAar  JouaiiAL  ;'*  but  we  can  only  mention  tiiat  it 
beginathua:  . 

An  hail !  all  hall !  ttterature's  great  light. 

That,  gemm*d,  shines  through  the  dark  abodes  of  nighti 

And  looks,  the  conqueror  of  literature's  tomb 

High  waving  o*er  the  nation  like  a  plume. 

It  seems  like  Napoleon  in  magnitude, 

Stopping  darkness  with  an  illustrious  flood ; 

And  thus  the  crown*d  JonaKAL  now  appears. 

And  walks  pure  in  state  through  sublime  spherao. 

We  strongly  suspect  that  Mrs  Cookson  must  have  as- 
sisted Itfr  Currie  in  this  production  ;  for  we  do  not  think 
any  single  and  unaided  genius  could  have  given  birth  to 
it.  Be  this  as  it  may,  for  the  present  we  bid  our  readers 
and  comributora  good  night,  promising  that  we  shall 
again  at  PhillppL 


THE  DRAMA. 

Wb  had  eontemplated  an  eloquent  introduction  to  the 
present  article,  setting  forth  how  we  have  been  sleeping 
for  tiM  last  three  months,  and  dreaming  different  dreams 
with  each  of  our  three  headsi  aiid.how  vehave  at  kogth 


shaken  off  oar  slnmben^  opened  our  Jaws  with  a 
dous  growl,  and  given  oursdves  a  shake*  terrific  enough  to 
make  the  stars  wink.  Some  such  exordium  had  vre  cant 
templated ;  but  we  have  this  moment  received  a  note  frwa 
our  friend  the  Editor,  telling  us  that  we  muet  have  our 
article  ready  for  him  in  an  hour.  We  therefore  deem  H 
expedient  to  proceed  to  business  at  once. 

It  is  amnsing  to  observe^  how  completdy  in  the  dark 
with  regard  to  our  theatrical  arrangements,  many  of  thos9 
persons  are  who  undertake  to  inform  tlie  public  upon  the 
point,  and  to  guide  their  taste  in  dramatic  matters.  Tluit 
we  have  better  sources  of  information,,  the  following  state* 
ment,  which  we  are  exdusivdy  enabled  to  put  into  prinl^ 
will  snfllciently  show.  The  Theatre- Royal  re-opens  on 
Monday  evening  with  the  play  of  "  The  Stranger,'*  which 
will  introduce  to  us  both  Mr  Barton,  an  actor  whor  has 
been  engaged  for  the  first  line  iif  parts,  and  Mrs  W.  West, 
of  the  Tlieatro.  Royal,  Dniry  Lane,  who  has  come  down  to 
perform  with  Kean  during  his  approaching,  engagement* 
To  this  is  to  be  added,  the  new  farce  of  "  The  Happiest 
Day  of  my  Life.*'  On  Thursday,  Mr  Kean  will  make  hif 
first  appearance^  and  continue  here  for  a  fortnight.  Ha 
will  he  succeeded  by  Madame  Vestris,  also  for  a  Ibrtnigbt, 
and  she  will  be  followed  liy  Braham,  who  brings  with 
him  Miss  Pliillips,  with  whom  he  is  accustomed  to  sing; 
At  tbe  conciualon  of  their  engagement,  .tlle^theatre  wBl 
cloee  for  ten  days,  as  it  always  dqes  at  the  time  of  the 
preachings.  WhenitraH»pens»  Miss  Januan,  whoistor^ 
main  with  us  at  all  events  till  February,  will  make  her 
appearapce;  and  about  Christmas  a  harl^uinade  will  be 
produced,  for  which  Persloe,  the  celebrated  man-monlcey» 
and  Taylor,  the  very  clever  down,  who  was  formerly  here 
when  *'  Mother  Gooee"  was  broqght  out,  have  been  en- 
gaged. Early  in  the  year,  Vandenhoff  ajsd  Young  will 
visit  us,  when,  lieeidea  pbiying  their  favourite  parte  toge- 
ther. Miss  Mitford's  "  Rienzi,"  so  successful  lavt  season 
in  London,  will  be  represented  on  the  Edinburgh  boards. 
Miss  JPaton  will  come  next,  and  with  hers  perhi^s.  Sin- 
ohOr.  Listen,  T.  P.  Coeke,  Matthews,  and  Miss  Foot^ 
will  successively  follow,  and  bring  down  the  season  to  the 
time  of  the  May  Sacrament,  after  which  the  benefiteconw 
mence.  When  T.  P.  Coolce  is  here,  he  will  appear  in  hie 
&vourite  part  of  Wtfltoiu,  In  tlie  new  nautical  piece  called 
''  Black-eyed  Susan,"  which  has  had  so  great  a  run  at 
the  Surrey  Theatre. — Such  being  the  arrangemente  made 
with  the  store,  the  next  question  Is — Of  whom  Is  our  re- 
gular company  to  consist  ?  Jones  is  not  to  return, — Ma- 
son is  not  to  return, — Thome  Is  not  to  return, — Miss 
Gray  is  not  to  return, — Miss  Clarke  is  not  to  return. 
But  we  are  to  have  IMtchard,  Mr  and  Mrs  Stanley,  Mae- 
kay,  Denham,  Montague  Stanley,  Miss  Tunstall,  Mra 
Nicol,  and  the  rest ;  and,  to  make  up  for  thoee  we  have 
lost,  we  are  to  have  Barton,  Hooper,  frvm  London,  WiU 
liams,  formerly  of  Ryder's  company,  M'Grcgor,  horn,  the 
Caledonian  Theatre,  Rae,  of  the  Glasgow  Theatre,  Mies 
Jarman,  a  very  superior,  actress,  the  Misses  Weston,  from 
one  of  the  English  theatres,  and  several  others  to  fiU  suh- 
ordinato  parts.  As  to  Mrs  Henry  Siddons,  we  rq^ret  to 
eay  that  her  health  is  still  in  a  very  precarious  state.  She 
is  at  present  in  London ;  but,  as  soon  as  she  is  ahle^  sho 
will  Join  the  establishment  hire. 

As  it  is  our  intention  at  present  to  state  fitots,  and  to 
reserve  all  discussion  concerning  tliem  till  next  week,  wn 
shall  add  to  the  information  we  have  already  given,  by 
laying  before  our  readers  an  interesting  extract  from  a 
letter  addressed  by  the  Manager,  Mr  Murray,  to  tbe 
Editor  of  the  LiraaAaT  JouaNAi,  from  whom  we  have 
received  it,  with  permission  to  make  what  use  of  it  we 
please.    Mr  Murray  eipi-esses  himself  in  these  words  :-*. 

"  On  the  commencement  of  the  last  eeasen  during 
which  I  may  have  the  honour  of  conducting  the  theatri- 
cal amusemente  of  this  city,  it  is  but  natural  that  X  ahould 
feel  considerable  anxiety  as  to  the  expectations  of  that 
portion  of  the  public  who  take  an  interest  in  the  Drama, 
and  my  own  powert  of  neetliig  those  txpeetationi. 
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Whenerer  it  may  be  my  lot  to  quit  EdiDbarglif  my  recep- 
tion in  other  theatres  will  mainly  depend  on  the  reputa- 
tion I  carry  with  me ;  or,  plainly  speaking,  '  on  the 
efaancter  I  can  produce  from  my  last  place.*  I  have, 
tlierefore,  to  request  that  yon  and  others  who,  through 
the  medium  of  the  public  press,  wield  the  destiny  of  un- 
fortunate individuals  like  myself,  will  not  judge  my  effnrts 
ao  much  by  what  you  imagine  Edinburgh  ought  to  hare, 
as  by  wliat  the  avenge  experience  of  past  years  declares 
Edinburgh  can  aiford  to  have ;  or,  in  other  words,  let  the 
Theatre,  whilst  under  my  direction,  be  compared  with 
oChen  whose  incomes  are  similar,  and  if  I  be  then  found 
wanting. 

Turn  me  away,  and  let  the  foulest  contempt 
Shut  door  upon  me,  and  so  give  me  up 
To  the  sharpest  kind  of  crUidgnu 

During  the  usual  vacation,  I  made  It  my  bunncas  to 
Tisit  several  of  the  principal  provincial  theatres  in  Eng- 
land, selecting  Liverpool,  as  one  pre-eminent  for  the 
spirit  and  talent  of  its  management,  the  general  ability 
of  the  company,  and  the  great  resources  of  the  population 
of  that  rising  port.  By  the  great  kindness  of  the  mana- 
ger, I  was  enabled  to  compare  the  expenditure  of  the 
Liverpool  Theatre  with  Edinburgh,  and  found  them  eqttalf 
though  the  siate  and  receipts  of  the  Liverpool  Theatre  com- 
flideraUy  exceed  ours.  From  Liverpool,  I  proceeded  to 
visit  others  of  the  provincial  theatres,  and  though  in 
most  I  saw  much  to  admire,  I  saw  nothing  to  make  me 
blush  for  my  professional  biethren  in  Edinbrn^h.  With 
the  principal  theatres  in  London  we  cannot  be  expected 
to  compete ;  and  when  it  is  conridered  that  many  of  the 
minor  ones  rival  the  patent  establishments  In  the  amount 
•f  their  principal  salaries.  It  will  be  acknowledged  that 
the  difficulty  of  forming  an  efficient  company  out  of  I^on- 
don  is  thereby  considerably  increased.  All  that  the 
Edinburgh  Theatre  can  Justly  afford,  the  public  are 
justly  entitled  to.  Were  I  to  do  more,  there  is  no  one 
in  Edinburgh  who  would  not  censure  me,  as  endeavour- 
ing to  raise  a  fleeting  popularity  at  the  expense  of  my 
employer,  when  no  personal  responsibility  attached  to 
myvelf.** 

On  the  suljeet  of  these  remarlcs  we  shall  at  present 
only  observe,  that  however  we  may  agree  or  disagree 
with  the  Manager  on  individual  points,  one  great  principle 
upon  which  our  criticisms  proceed  is,  that  the  Theatre- 
Royal  of  Edinbuigh  is  at  present  in  safe  and  proper 
hands,  and  ought  to  be  supported  by  all  who  do  not  wish 
to  see  the  Drama  deteriorating  among  us.  Whether  Mr 
Murray  does  more  than  any  other  manager,  we  shall  not 
attempt  to  decide ;  but  he  certainly  does  as  much  as,  under 
all  the  drcumstanoes,  he  can  be  expected  to  do;  and 
therefbre  we  shall  never  rashly  or  ignorantly  find  fault, 
in  order  that  our  blame,  when  we  do  Uame,  may  carry 
with  it  the  greater  weight.  An  amusing  letter  was  pub- 
lished in  last  Wedne8day*s  Seotmnani  in  reply  to  a  hint 
we  threw  out  some  time  ago,  that  in  certain  things  Mr 
Murray  was  too  parsimonious.  The  mode  which  the 
writer  of  the  letter  in  question  takes  to  discountenance 
ouch  a  supposition  is  not  altogether  satisfiictory.  He 
states  what  Mr  Murray's  expenditure  was  for  the  years 
18S6,  1887,  and  1888,  and  the  sum,  putting  all  the  items 
together,  is  certainly  a  large  one.  But,  in  the  first  place, 
idSiough  he  shows  that  the  outlay  was  greater  In  1828 
than  in  either  of  the  preceding  years,  he  says  very  little 
of  the  year  1829,  to  which  our  observation  more  parti- 
cularly applied  ;  and  In  the  next  place,  as  he  gives  us  no 
Information  whatever  on  the  subject  of  the  recetpte,  all 
that  he  in  point  of  fiiet  tells  us  Is,  that  the  conducting 
of  a  theatrical  establishment  is  connected  with  consider- 
able expense,  which,  we  suppose,  most  people  knew  before. 
But  It  is  quite  possible  that  a  manager  may  be  extravagant 
In  some  things  and  parsimonious  in  others ;  and  this  is  all 
we  ever  meant  to  say.  Mr  Mnrray^  payments  to  «  ex- 
tra perfonners'*  might  be  too  krgt,  aod  hiis  payments  for 


"  Incidental  expenses"  too  smalL  Upon  thb  questloa  we 
shall  not  at  present  enter,  but  we  shall  keep  an  eye  upon 
the  matter  during  the  pregress  of  the  present  Msion. 
Nor  shall  we  keep  an  eye,  or  rather  three  pair  of  vfm, 
upon  this  matter  alone,  but  upon  every  thing  ooniiertcd 
with  the  interests  of  the  Drama  in  Edinburgh ;  sad  ve 
are  reeolved  that  our  matured  opinions,  whether  upon  Uie 
performances  or  the  performers,  shall  In  all  cases  be  giTcn 
boldly  aod  Indepenteitly. 

^IbCctbenu. 
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Tbi  AxiruAts  OKCB  Moaa.— Tbe  Tdindicupe  Awnul,  whidi  «e 
sanoonoed  aome  time  sgo.  sod  wliidi  is  nid  to  be  on  ■  mafe  ipl»> 
did  wale  than  any  hitherto  published,  b  now,  we  are  infonncd.  in 
active  preparation.  The  vohinie  for  1830  is  to  be  entitled  The 
Landscape  Animal,  or  the  TimrUt  in  SmUzeriand  and  Itaiy^  sad  win 
be  pobHshed  In  November.  Tvcnty-alx  Mghly-finiihed  liaeeogit- 
viogi,  executed  fVom  eoloored  dmriaga  talun  on  the  spot  by  Mr 
Prout*— and  the  mhtM  ot  the  cmbeUislinMnts  under  tha  direciiooof 
Mr  Charles  Heath.— arc  the  attractioos  advertised.  The  iitmry  de- 
partment Is  oondneled  by  Mr  T.  Roaooe.  AfSewspcenncaeoiiieior 
the  work,— a  slae  larger  than  the  Keepsake,— are  ahsady  oliibited. 
—The  proprietors  of  the  new  Literary  and  Rdigious  Aaausl.  edited 
by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Dale,  and  adveitiied  under  the  title  of  IV  Q]^* 
Htg,  In  consequence  of  an  oljlection  made  by  the  pubKihen  of  ibe 
FriendAJ^tCfffMng,  have  changed  the  name  to  7%e/H«,«  Ltfrnrry 
and  RtOgkm*  f^gMng.  The  eoibeHishinents  are  adeeted  eaehuirely 
fWmi  tiw  works  oi  the  Andeut  Masters,  and  so  arranged  si  id  eoarii* 
tute  a  regular  series  of  Seripture  lUustrations^If  the  AasasI  ib> 
Bounced  under  the  name  of  Bmmanmel  has  not  yet  been  re4is|itiied, 
tlie  sooner  that  ceremony  la  perlianned  the  better,  to  iheBane.ii 
it  St  present  ataads,  ii  most  improperly  chosen. 

It  Is  stated  in  the  laat  Number  of  the  London  Lderary  <><=^' 
that  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  not  preparing  another  scries  of  the  Takiof 
a  Orsndfitther.  This  is  incorrect ;  one  volume  of  the  new  terici  w 
already  printed,  and  the  work  is  proceeding.  Sir  Walter  is  alio  ]>«• 
paring  a  History  of  Scotland  from  the  earliest  perkid  of  sutfaeotie 
record  to  the  union  of  the  crowns,  which  will  be  published  oo  the  lit 
of  November,  being  the  first  volume  of  Dr  Lardoei^  Csbiaet  Crdo* 
pedia.  Sir  James  Macintosh  is  to  furnish  a  History  of  Eagtami. 
and  Mr  Moore  a  History  of  Ireland,  fiir  tlie  ssme  work. 

Mr  LIndlcy,  Professor  of  Botany  In  the  Unitenity  of  Loedon,  is 
conjunctioo  with  Mr  W.  Hutton,  F.G^,  is  preparing  finr  prcM  the 
Fossil  Fkirm  of  Great  Britain,  or  Figures  and  Deseriptnoa  of  tbeTe- 
geCable  Remains  found  in  a  Fosail  State  in  this  eountry.  Tbe  wk 
will  be  printed  in  royal  8vo,  and  it  Is  proposed  to  pubUih  it  io  Quar- 
terly Parts,  oontaining  Ten  Copperplates,  and  about  Forty  pafes  of 
Letterpress. 

Mr  Henry  Burgeas  has  announced  a  Pamphlet  on  tbe  If  essom  of 
Parliament  lespecting  Cunency  and  Baakeis,  with  IllttatrsUoesaiid 
Reflections,  to  show  the  utter  impracticability  of  pcrfeetiiig  the  pie- 
sent  Policy. 

The  Rev.  WilHam  Turner,  of  Newcaatlek  has  tai  the  preo,  for  dit 
nee  of  schools.  Selections  f^om  Pliny's  Natural  History,  with  Bigtiih 
Notes,  in  12ma 

The  publication  of  Captain  MIcnan's  Travels  Id  Bsbykn  «d 
ChaMoa  is  deferred  till  October.  The  work  will  eootain  wimerous 
illustrations,  and  is  said  to  eluddate  many  striking  paaaagrt  of  i>crip- 
ture,  relative  to  the  once  mighty  metropolis  of  Chaldak 

A  work  \k  announced  for  publtcation,  under  the  title  of  GlesDiop 
of  an  English  Hermit  in  Portugal,  during  the  years  1827.  IMi.  *'>^ 
1829.  It  will  conUin  personal  observations  on  a  variety  of  labjedi 
little  treated  of,  and  Include  a  notice  of  the  military  opentiona  in 
that  country  in  18S7,  together  with  an  account  of  its  pMesteMyh- 
tkm,  Sflslits  xelatioBS  with  England  and  Spain  at  the  pMCOt  oo- 
mcnL 

Mr  W.  Davison,  of  Alnwick,  lias  announced  a  new  work,  entided 
Bwder  Excursions;  or.  Descriptive  Tours  throughout  theEq|>»' 
and  Scottish  Borden,  with  Hlstortosl  lUustrstteos  of  tbe  AstiqnitiA 
Battles,  Sieges,  &c  itt, 

Thb  Pitt  LuaAaT.— A  new  baildlng,  under  thb  dowBiOr*.' 
isaboutto  be  erected  at  Cambridge^  out  of  the  snrphis  of  ihr  »>" 
subscribed  for  astatne  to  that  dlstiagnlshed  abmtau  of  the  Ubito' 
■Ity.  .    ^ 

Chbstbr  Musical  Fbbtital.— Thb  grand  b""***'^  ■*"*"*  \m! 
place  last  week.  Madame  Malibran,  Miss  FStoo-wholsboor^<^ 
der  extreme  debility— Mr  and  Mrs  Kiiyvett,  Brahsm,  and  PluW^ 
were  the  leading  singers,  supporte-f  by  a  powerful  band  sad  cbon» 
There  were  three oniorios  and  the  like  Bumbcr  of  CMMOtii  *?*' 
ban,  and  a  paUlebiisUbM. 
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ff$torjf  of  tke  War  in  dis  PimUuMla  totder  Naptdean. ;  to 
wkiek  i^pr^ed,  a  View  of  the  Political  ami  MOUary 
State  oftkt  Pour  BdUgerenlt  Powen.  Bj  General 
F«y.  Two  volumes  8to.  London.  Treattd  &  Wiirti, 
Treatttl,  Jon.  ^  Richter.     1827. 

NarratioeafthB  Paunnlar  War  from  1808  to  1813.  By 
Lleat.-Gen.  Charles  William  Vane,  Marfucwof  Loo- 
doodciTy.  Third  edition.  In  two  ToluBMi  8to»  Lon- 
don.    Henry  Colborn.     1829* 

Sitiory  of  tka  Ptmmdar  War  /  with  platn,  f^  By 
Lieut.-CoL  WUUam  P.  P.  Napier,  C.B.L  London. 
VoL  L  John  Murray.  VoL  II.  Thomaa  h  WU- 
1828  and  1829. 


Who,  that  Is  old  euon^  to  remember,  wHl  9rer  ibrget 
the  time  when  the  news  of  battles  foufht  and  won  came 
thick  and  frequent — more  thick  and  more  frequent  than,  in 
these  oommereial-traT^Ing  thnes  of  peace,  come  the  thrioe- 
told  tale  of  stage-coach  accidents  ?  Who  will  forget  how, 
on  the  long  and  narrow  bridge,  and  the  dusky  crooked 
lane,  wblch  lead  to  our  burgh  towns,  the  poet  wae  checked 
in  his  progress  by  the  citizens  crowding  to  hear  a  fresh 
story  of  British  fakrar  ?  We  might  live  for  ages,  yet 
nerer  again  witness  a  period  when  the  national  heart  beat 
as  in  unbon,  and  when  aH  party  freling  seemed  merged 
In  the  intense  intelfest  with  which  all  eyes  were  riveted 
on  thK  CRikt  nurrements  of  the  belligerent  powen  on  the 
Centlttint  Those  days  are  gone !  We  have  turned  since, 
tooth  and  nail,  to  our  old  trade  of  domestic  bickering,  and 
deep  and  fierce  hare  been  our  heart-burnings  towards  each 
ether.  But  the  feelings  which  that  momentous  crisis  Im- 
presscd  upon  the  mind  hare  not  yet  passed  away,  and, 
nnlesB  we  mnek  deeeire  ourselres,  the  sacred  tie  expressed 
In  the  name  of  Briton  has  ever  since  been  held  doubly 
dear.  The  sentiments  engendered  by  the  French  Revo- 
Intkm  had  rent  asunder  for  a  while  eren  the  bonds  of  do- 
mestic alKetion ;  and  political  animosity  hadassumed  a  ma- 
lignant and  reckless  character.  But  it  lost  much  of  this 
In  the  day  of  national  enthusiasm,  when  all  hearts  united  in 
one  great  prayer.  Those,  too,  who  fought  side  by  side, 
learned  to  lore  each  other ;  and  they  brought  back  and  dlf- 
ftned  tholr  kindly  fcellngs  when  they  returned  to  their  own 
firesides,  lliose  days  are  gone !  We  can  now  look  with  so- 
bered Ibellngs  on  the  huge  ttmggle,  the  weight  of  whose 
presenee  then  sate  like  a  spdl  on-onr  breast,  and  baffled  our 
attempts  In  eomprehend  Its  workings,  or  guess  at  its  issues. 
The  time  is  already  come  when  we  may  safely  indulge  a 
retroepeetire  view,  and  hope  to  profit  by  the  study  of  the 


The  eventful  episode,  howefrer,  In  the  history  of  Europe, 
to  wU^  we  nowoUodo,  demands  a  writer  of  no  common 
powers.  Even  supposing  that  we  were  already  in  pos- 
sesslan  of  all  t|mt  is  neoeasary  to  throw  light  on  its  darker 
details^  ^Im  man  has  not  yet  appeared  that  can  make  a  due 
use  of  them.  Is  dure  reason  to  think  that  he  ever  will 
7  A  gkaoB  thai  am  read  at  onee  the  past  and  pre- 
e^e  undanlad'  by  estettiil  splendour,  nnjann- 
4l6id  1^  Us  9WU  pocvBtf  Adiogtaii  Blind  illke  vt  homo 


In  the  cabinet  and  the  Add — a  sympathy  with  those  who. 
In  the  lower  walks  of  life,  act  only  from  Impulse,  and 
with  those  who,  fai  their  ftr-reaching  plans,  an  too  apt 
to  forget  the  beatings  of  the  human  heart — a  searching 
judgment,  a  dramatic  rhidness  of  expression,  and  a  fear- 
leas  spirit — all  these  ten  indispensable;  and  where  or 
when  are  all  these  to  be  Ihnnd  united  ?  Meanwhile,  aa 
materials  are  aeenmnlating  on  all  hands,  we  may  do  some 
service  by  attempting  to  appreciate  their  value,  althou^ 
unable  to  toni  them  to  fSba  noble  nee  of  which  we  speak. 

Genend  Fay's  work  ought  to  be  treated  with  leniency ; 
--4t  Is  a  poothnmoua  publication;^— it  Is  a  fragment — and 
eren  of  that  fragment  a  considerable  portion  was  left  in 
an  unfinished  state.  It  was  to  have  eontalned,  in  the 
flnt  place,  a  view  ^  the  political  and  mlHtary  state  of  the 
bclilgerent  nations,  with  a  comparative  view  of  the  powera. 
and  resonroes  with  which  they  entered  the  contest ;  and. 
In  the  aaeond  place,  a  history  of  the  transactions,  politiatl 
and  military,  which  gare  rise  to  and  determined  Hie  Issne 
of  the  Peninsular  War.  The  plan  Is  unex6eptionabla, 
being  snfllolently  oomprehensire  to  admit  of  every  requi- 
site detail ;  but  the  second  part  of  the  woih  cannot  ftdrly 
be  eonridered  aa  at  all  executed.  The  very  small  portion 
of  It  whieh  has  been  given  to  the  public,  narrates  only  tha 
pndlminary  movements  down  to  the  time  that  Junot  «t»> 
eualed  Portugal ;  and  even  this  iingment,  there  la  ever^ 
reason  to  believe,  from  the  vagueness  with  which  the  mili- 
tary details  an  given.  Is  a  mere  unfinished  draught  Tha 
first  part,  however,  seenu  to  have  been  almost  ready  for 
publication  at  the  time  of  the  author's  death,  and  on  it  ao» 
eordlngly  we  may  haxard  a  few  remarks. 

Foy  was  a  brave,  high-minded,  tad  experienced  sol. 
dier ;  and  he  approved  himsdf.  In  the  senate,  an  orator  of 
no  mean  powers.  But  it  does  not  appear,  from  either  hia 
writings,  hie  harangues,  or  his  conduct,  that  he  poesessed 
that  naeh  of  mind  whieh  la  necessary  to  form  either  4 
statesman  jor  a  deep  thinker.  His  book  contains  an  im- 
mense fund  of  ihcta,  which  would  be  more  valuable  were 
there  not  reason  to  frar  that  he  has  often  acquiesced  with- 
out sufilclent  enquiry  in  the  truth  of  a  story,  because  it 
chanced  to  strengthen  a  preconceived  opinion.  Hb  rea* 
aoning,  in  like  manner,  la  often  Just,  but  more  frequent- 
ly speeions.  He  is  Induced  occasionally,  by  aiming  at 
brilliancy,  to  express  himself  with  unwarranted  strength  ; 
and  is  by  this  means  not  sddom  led  into  contradictions^ 
He  aims  at  the  strictest  impartiaiity,  and,  we  believe,  xM 
strictly  correct  in  the  main.  But  we  must  be  allowed  to 
say,  that  he  has  (unconsciously,  we  daresay)  grossly  mia- 
represented  the  character  of  the  British  army.  On  th6 
whole,  his  book,  as  the  work  of  a  man  of  genius, — of 
one,  too,  who  had  seen  much,  both  in  peace  and  In  war, 
— is  a  valuable  acquisition.  It  must,  however,  be  used 
with  caution.  It  forces  the  reader  to  think,  and  cannot 
Ml  to  suggest  many  profitable  thoughts  and  useftd  inves- 
tigations ;  but  unless  where  its  statements  an  corroboFa» 
ted,  they  cannot  be  relied  upon. 

The  Marquess  of  Londonderry  is  acknowledged,  on  all 
holds,  to  be  a  breve  and  enterprising  cavaky  ofiieer. 
His  situation,  too,  on  the  Duke  of  WellfngtonNi  stafl; 
must  hi^  given  hUn  opportttoitlet  of  lequlring  Inlbrm*. 
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tion  not  ea^y  attainable  liy  others.  And  yet,  with  the 
ezoeptlon  of  a  few  intereeting^  personal  anecdotes  of  his 
(Teat  commander,  his  book  contains  nothing  tlia^  we  did 
not  already  know  from  other  sooroes,  not  to  say  that  it 
contains  much  that  is  now  generally  known  to  be  incor- 
rect. The  truth  is,  that  as  a  personal  narrative — as  a 
picture  of  the  adyentures  and  feelings  of  the  Colonel  of 
the  Tenth — ^the  Marquess*s  work  would  have  been  Inte- 
resting ; — ^it  is  the  sketch  of  a  frank,  fearless,  buoyant, 
and  not  over-intellectual  soldier. '  But  the  wisdom  of  the 
iriend  to  whom  its  author  intrusted  the  assortment  and 
polishing  of  his  papers,  has  prefixed  a  sketch  of  the  poli- 
tical Intrigues  which  gave  rise  to  the  war,  and  has  com- 
municated to  the  production  the  pretensions  of  a  regular 
Jiistory.  Weighed  in  this  balance  it  is  found  sadly  want- 
ing. In  one  point  of  view,  however,  it  is  important, — as 
showing  the  feeling  which  prevailed,  even  in  high  quarters, 
in  Sir  John  Moore*s  army.  The  Marquess  of  Londonderry 
served  under  that  gehieral  in  his  disastrous  advance  into 
Spain.  We  need  not  now  enter  into  any  defence  of  the  re- 
treat toCorunna.  That  Soult,  Wellington,  and  Napoleon 
.  have  Joined  in  praise  of  it,  is  sufficient ;  and  if,  in  addition 
to  this,  any  one  wish  to  Judge  for  himself,  let  him  read 
,  Colonel  Napier's  masterly  demonstration  of  the  circum- 
stances and  situation  of  Uie  army,  and  the  conduct  of  its 
leader.  We  advert  to  this  melancholy  part  of  our  his- 
tory, not  for  the  sake  of  adding  our  feeble  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  a  great  and  long-misrepresented  man ;  but 
with  the  view  of  expressing  the  pain  it  gives  us  to  see 
.  the  Marquess  of  Londonderry,  long  after  the  propriety  of 
his  General's  conduct  has  been  established,  and  the  im- 
propriety of  the  conduct  of  those  officers  who  sought  to 
shake  his  plans  by  their  murmurings — long  after  the 
.hero  has  sealed  his  devotion  to  his  country  by  a  martyr's 
death — giving  way  to  petty  feelings  of  resentment  at  the 
remembrance  of  some  rebukes  which  Moore  had  found 
.  it  necessary  to  bestow  upon  him. 

Colonel  Napier's  is  a  work  of  a  different  and  much 
,higher  class.  It  is  strictly  a  military  history,  although 
in  a  war  like  that  which  was  carried  on  in  the  Penin- 
.sula,  where  the  political  cause  was  continually  giving  a 
colour  to  the  feelings  of  the  inhabitants,  it  is  impossi- 
.ble  to  avoid  touching  occasionally  on  political  matters. 
We  find  it  necessary,  therefore,  to  advert,  in  the  first 
place,  to  the  political  digmas  which  our  author  has  occa- 
sionally broached.  We  do  this  because  It  gives  us  an  op- 
portuDity  of  expres^ng  our  opinion  of  a  political  sect 
which  has  lately  become  rather  numerous,  especially  upon 
the  Continent  and  among  military  men.  We  premise, 
that  our  remarks  apply  to  this  sect  in  a  body,  and  are  not 
in  the  most  distant  degree  personal  to  Colonel  Napier. 

T\ud  creed  of  these  men  is,  as  it  were,  a  Jlorilegiwn  of 
the  most  specious  opinions  maintained  by  the  different 
political  sects  of  our  times.  With  the  Jacobin,  they  wor- 
ship intellect  alone — the  man  of  talent,  according  to  them, 
being  always  entitled  to  talce  the  lead,  independent  of  all 
odier  considerations.  With  the  loyidist,  they  are  much 
awayed  by  the  remembrance  of  ancient  and  hereditary 
glories ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  they  incline  to  take  the 
government  which  they  find  iq^  power,  and  make  the  most 
of  it.  With  the  sceptic,  they  admire  religion,  but  only 
as  a  pretty  useful  feeling,  and  their  support  of  it  is  very 
apt  to  assume  the  air  of  patronage.  Now,  taken  indivi- 
dually, there  is  not  one  of  these  principles  inconsistent 
with  the  purity  and  honesty  of  the  mind  that  entertains 
it.  Our  oljection  is,  that  however  good  In  themselves, 
each  rests  upon  convictions  and  modes  of  lielief  incompa- 
tible  with  the  existence  of  the  others.  Their  adoption, 
therefore,  cannot  be  considered  as  the  result  of  careful  re- 
flection and  sound  conviction.  They  have  been  assumed 
rather  as  pleasing  oljects,  whereon  the  feelings  and  ima- 
gination may  repose  as  a  dress  which  sits  lightly  and 
gracefully  oo  a  gallant  youth,  because  it  is  thought  to  in- 
dicate a  liberality  of  spirit,  which  gives  the  finishii^  grace 
^-^  the  warrior's  aelf-dcvotion.     We  olgect  to  these  prin- 


ciples, that  they  are  superficial,  and  that  they  neither  form 
the  character,  nor  give  consistency  to  the  actions.  In 
proof  of  this,  we  call  to  witness  tlieir  inadequacy  ,to^uide 
aright  their  most  distinguished  votaries  in  the  late  whirl 
of  Europe's  affairs.  How  often  were  the  dauntlesR,  the 
chivalrous,  deserted  in  the  hour  of  need  by  these  unsub- 
stantial supporters,  and  left  to  "  turn,  and  turn,  and  torn 
again,"  until  their  names  became  a  mockery,  and  their 
faith  a  by-word  ?  Surely  all  men  who  attempt  to  direct 
the  principles  of  others,  should  first  have  established  a 
steady  line  of  conduct  for  themsdves.  An  opposite  course 
may  dazzle  for  a  moment ;  but  it  never  can  obtain  the 
lasting  approbation  of  the  tiruly  wise. 

We  return  to  Colonel  Napier's  book  as  a  military  his- 
tory. Viewed  in  this  light,  it  will  be  found  possessed  of 
the  high  attributes  of  sedulous  and  extensive  investiga- 
tion, strict  impartiality,  and  thorough  mastery  of  the  sub- 
ject The  author  has  studied  attentively,  and  with  suc- 
cess, the  tactical  principles  of  the  great  leaders  of  his  tine. 
He  has  sought  for  materials  on  every  hand.  Cooipariof 
his  own  experience  with  the  narratives  of  others,  and  sU 
lowing  his  extensive  store  of  facts  and  theories  mutually 
to  correct  each  other,  he  has  succeeded  in  making  eren 
what  books  have  taught  him  a  vital  and  integrsl  part  of 
his  own  knowledge.  He  has  thus  been  enabled  to  oonvey 
to  us  more  dear  and  distinct  notions  of  the  psrticuiar  ac- 
tions, and  of  their  bearings  on  each  other,  than  any  author 
we  know.  He  uniformly  speaks  oat  freely  and  fearless- 
ly,— exposing,  on  all  oeeasions,  weakness  and  incapacity, 
-—or  defending^  with  all  the  generous  ardour  of  a  soUiff, 
those  great  men  whose  actions  have  lieen  misrepresented 
by  faction  or  ignorance.  Finally,  by  constantly  compa> 
ring  what  was  executed  with  wliat  was  prcgected,  and 
pointing  out  the  causes  of  failure,  he  has  succeeded  in 
making  his  work  not  merely  a  history,  but  one  of  the 
most  instructive  treatises  on  the  art  of  war  that  has  been 
published.  He  has  only  to  proceed  as  he  has  begun,  and 
his  book,  when  completed,  will  be  one  of  which  the  coun- 
try may  be  justly  proud — one  which  will  go  &r  to  place 
the  intellectoal  character  of  our  army  on  that  just  footing 
in  which  it  ought  to  be  held  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Did  space  and  time  permit,  we  would  fain  indulge  in 
a  few  general  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  works  which 
we  have  been  criticising.  When  the  Spaniards  first  arose 
with  word  and  deed  a^^dnst  the  foreign  oppressor,  there 
was  a  aympatby  awakened  for  them  througliout  Europe, 
which  made  their  actions  be  regarded  with  an  almost  su- 
perstitious reverence.  Men  looked  towards  Spsin  after 
the  faahion  of  somnambulists,  who,  with  their  wide  inex- 
pressive eyes  resting  on  surrounding  olgects,  see  nothing 
but  tlieir  own  thick-coming  fancies.  In  those  days,  Spain, 
according  to  the  general  estimation,  was  a  land  of  chiTsl- 
ry,  of  romance,  of  devoted  patriotism.  It  is  a  sad  thought, 
that  things  so  fair  in  show — when  seen  In  prospectiv^' 
seldom  bear  to  be  looked  back  upon.  It  is  like  viewiog 
some  scenic  illusion  from  behind,— it  is  like  saUiog  oter 
some  unruffled  lake  towards  the  setting  sun,  and  behold- 
ing reflected  before  us  all  the  gayest  hues  of  eventide,  then 
turning  round  and  finding  the  fairy  path  over  which  we 
have  passed  one  sad  dull  mass  of  water.  Yet  the  history 
is  not  without  its  charm  to  those  wlio  can  forget  the  gay 
dreams  of  the  past,  and  find  a  pleasure  in  contemplating 
the  severer  beauties  of  truth.  They  wfll  see  in  the  Spa- 
niards, a  nation  which,  excluded  from  intercourse  with 
the  rest  of  Europe,  had  reached  the  period  when  age  sii- 
perinduoes  stiffness  and  weakness,  and  yet  were  OiU  ia 
infantine  ignorance— a  nation  in  which  incipient  dotage 
was  linked  with  the  unabated  enthusiasm  and  inexperi- 
ence of  youth — a  nation  which,  when  called  upon  to  com- 
bat the  evils  of  life,  was  found  to  live  in  a  world  of  its  owo 

imaginings,  and  to  form  its  conduct  upon  themr— a  o»^ 
in  short,  which  seenas  to  have  been  propheticsUy  typio«l 
in  his  hero  by  Cervantes.  They  wiU  see  this  land  of 
dreamers  called  upon  to  support  the  sacivd  cause  of  M- 
tional  independcnoe  against  a  power  e»enti»Uy  pnctic^ 
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and  oi  tliU  world  ;  and  which,  to  the  clearest  and  moat 
extended  apprehension  of  the  realities  of  life,  added  a 
lightninf  rapidity  in  the  execation  of  its  plans.  They 
will  see  the  Spaniards  themselyes  obliged,  by  their  weak- 
nesi  and  Ignorance,  to  stand  by  inactive,  while  the  battle 
for  their  liberty  is  fought  on  their  own  pUins  and  moun- 
tains between  two  mightier  and  more  equal  powers ;  or, 
at  the  best,  embarrassing  their  allies  by  their  petuUnt  and 
ienseless  pretence  of  assistance.  Lastly,  they  will  see  all 
that  human  Intelligence  and  brarery  can  effect  displayed 
00  either  side  in  the  contest  In  the  contemplation  of  the 
mighty  game— of  the  now  grotesque,  now  deeply  affecting 
cutomstances  under  which  it  was  pkyed — and  in  the  feel- 
logs  and  characters  evolved  during  its  progress,  the  student 
of  this  war's  history  will  find  subjects  for  reflection,  eleva- 
ting,  strengthening,  and  Instmetlng  his  mind,  and  &r 
more  than  compensating  lor  the  loos  of  those  airy  visions 
wliich  they  banish  from  his  Imagination. 


SMK 


^^Ufff  OM  the  PttnuU  of  Truth,  &H  the  Progress  o/Knoio^ 
kdge,  and  om  the  Fundamental  Principle  o/aU  Evidence 
md  Expectation.  By  the  Author  of  Essays  «  On  the 
Formatioi^  and  Publication  of  Opinions.**  London. 
R.  Hunter.     1829.     8vo.     Pp.  S02. 

Thx  author  of  this  work  is  evidently  a  Deist,  or,  at 
lost,  one  who,  for  the  sake  of  aigument,  is  willing  to 
Rrt  oontenled  with  Deism.   When,  therefore,  we  say  that 
^  have  perused  his  book  with  pleasure,  we  shall,  of 
<<wne,  be  understood  as  referring  to  the  Intelleetual  acu- 
men which  its  contents  display,  and  not  to  any  accord- 
ance apon  oar  part  with  the  peculiar  tenets  to  which  the 
writer  is  attached.     Thb  is  a  distinction  which  every 
jnaa  of  independent  mind  ought  to  be  able  to  make.     It 
is  tms,  no  doubt,  that  we  cannot  help  being  delighted 
with  that  anthoor  most  whose  views  upon  philoeophioal 
and  metephysieal  sn^eeto  chiefly  coincide  with  our  own; 
bat  it  would  snvely  aigue  much  weakness,  and  tend  to 
Utrow  suspicion  «n  the  soundness  of  our  own  modes  of 
thinking,  were  we  to  turn  away  with  disgust  from  the 
f'Kunients  of  tl»ose  whom  circumstances  had  irresistibly 
impe&ed  to  oppcMite  conclusions.     Though  Dr  Beattie, 
*^  Reid,  and  Dugald  Stewart,  were  able  men,  it  does 
njt.  therefiDre,  fellow  that  Hobbes,  and  PriesUy,  and 
^lune,  n^ere  not  able  men  also.    AU  discussion  upon  the 
PMn»«naiaof  mind  is  like  a  combat  at  chess;  the  skil- 
m  looker.on  derives  most  satfaifiM^tion  from  the  pUy  of 
Jfc«Tictor ;  but  if  his  antagonist  contest  the  game  weU, 
Miere  u  no  reason  why  he  should  not  take  an  interest  in 
^  w«K     In  one  point  of  view,  it  is  to  us  aU  one  what 
*^in»y  be  espoused,  or  what  opinions  may  be  promuU 
SMH  by  any  candidate  on  the  field  of  intelleetual  ghidhu 
^^V-    We  are  of  course  anxious  that  truth  shouM  be 
ttltimstely  successful ;  but  error  is  the  very  foundation 
^  which  truth  builds  her  temple,  and  unless  a  mass 
«  «ror  had  been  previously  overturned,  no  one  could 
■^[JV^I^t  truth  consisted.     Besides,  error  b  many- 
^25?^  ■"*  hydra.hcaded,— is  strong,  and  arrogant,  and 
J«wiv»;  and  it  wiU  not  do  to  turn  away  from  it  with 
J^^Pti  or  to  try  to  erush  it  by  the  strong  hand  of 
JT*'-    I*  nrnat,  if  poesiUe,  be  poUed  up  by  the  rooto, 
"T**'  "*a  merely  trampled  on  or  cut  down.     To  do 
«tt  requires  patience,  and  dexterity,  and  forbearance. 
lik* '  7^  »  •**«»  much  to  admiro  about  error :  it  is 

««»  flourishiag  weed,  which,  though  ita  juice  be  poison, 
2Jf'*'IWss^  foir  to  the  sight,  and  pleasant  to  the 
/^rj-    Thero  is,  we  suspect,  some  poison  in  the  work 

TT  ^  7tt  ia  it  mixed  up  with  much  nutritious  and 

niS*I!i'*"  contains  three  Essays,  each  of  which  b 

^•viOed  into  parts  or  chapters.     The  first  Essay  is  on 

niiTRut  of  Truth,  and  on  the  Duty  of  Enquiry.  The 


■^,u     .  — '»•  AAMUii,  MMi  uu  uie  j^usy  oi  Anquiry.    ine 
^^  »>  tomewhat  trite ;  but  it  U  handled  well,  and  in 

ttMiuTf  ^^'"^  "P*^'*-     Th"  author,  we  think,  " 
'"^^^mad  truly  the  st^te  af  mind  ftTtfoniUc 


has 
and 


unfavourable  to  the  pursuit  of  truth,  the  circumstances 
in  which  enquiry  is  a  duty,  the  prejudices  adverse  to  en- 
quiry, the  influence  of  the  institutions  and  practices  of 
society,  and  the  feelings  with  which  the  resulto  of  en- 
quiry ought  to  be  communicated  and  received.     To  this 
portion  of  the  work,  the  only  objection  we  are  inclined  to 
make  is,  that  the  writer  does  not  seem  to  be  sufficiently 
awaro  of  the  fact,  that,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  It 
is  absolutely  necessary,  for  ite  harmony  and  well-being* 
that  a  very  great  part  of  the  population  be  contented  to 
take  for  granted  the  conclusions  to  which  other  men  have 
come ;  for,  wcro  all  to  indulge  in  investigations  of  their 
own,  a  thousand  crude  and  contradictory  notions  would 
inevitably  take  possession  of  half-educated  minds.     It  is, 
of  course,  to  be  regretted,  that  so  few  an  placed  in  cir- 
eumstanoes  favourable  to  enquiry ;  but  it  is  better  to  sub- 
mit to  a  bad  state  of  things,  tlian  to  make  it  worse,  by  an 
injudicious  attempt  to  make  it  better. — The  second  Essay, 
which  is  on  the  IVogress  of  Knowledge,  pleases  us  exceed- 
ingly*    It  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue ;  and,  though  the 
views  it  takes  aro  In  many  respecta  very  different  from 
those  of  Southey,  yet,  for  the  precision  of  ite  style,  and 
the  varied  nature  of  ite  Illustrations,  it  would  do  no  dis- 
credit to  that  gentleman ;  while,  for  soundness  of  think- 
ing, and  accuracy  of  conclusion,  we  are  rather  inclined  to 
think  that  it  is  entitled  to  the  palm.— The  third  and  hist 
Eomy  is  perhaps  the  ablest  of  the  whole.     It  Is  upon  the 
much-disputed  subject  of  Causation,  and  the  Principles  of 
£ vidsoee.  Itedrift,  however,  though  never  distinctly  stated, 
obviously  Is  to  show  that  it  is  impossible  to  prove  a  miracle 
or  any  tiling  involving  a  deviation  from  the  uniform  suc- 
cession of  causes  and  efleets.     The  argument  is  very  in- 
geniously managed,  but  it  is  not  conclusive ;  and  for  this 
reason  :    We  are  perfectiy  willing  to  grant  the  whole  of 
our  author's  premises ; — we  grant  that  there  oonld  be  no 
such  thing  as  evidence  at  all,  without  a  uniformity  of 
cause  and  effect,  and  that,  were  we  to  confine  onrselvei 
solely  to  the  world  In  which  we  live,  no  testimony  of  a 
third  person  or  persons  would  be  sufficient  to  convince  us 
that  in  any  one  case  this  uniformity  had  been  d^arted 
from,  it  being  more  likely  that  the  witnesses  themselvee 
should  have  been  deceived,  than  that  nature  should  have 
oontradicled  itself.     But  then  our  author  should  have  re- 
collected that  he  professes  to  be  a  Deist,  by  which  is  meant, 
that,  from  certain  effects,  apparent  to  all,  he  cannot  help 
bdieving  in  the  existence  of  an  unseen  cause — external  to 
this  world,  and  Independent  of  it.     Now,  it  must  be  from 
this  great  fint  cause  that  all  effecte  spring ;  and  surely. 
If  this  first  cause  be  a  being  of  intelligence,  he  may  regu- 
late the  effecte  as  to  him  seems  good.     We  therefore  here 
make  one  step,  namely,  that  this  great  Being  has  it  in  his 
power,  in  any  individual  instance,  to  decree  a  deviation 
from  the  usual  uniformity  of  cause  and  effect.    The  Deist 
cannot  maintain  that  there  b  any  absolute  and  blind  ne- 
cessity for  the  unifcmnity  which  prevails.    The  only  other 
question  therefore  Is,  Whether,  for  vrise  purposes,  this 
Being  may  not  see  proper  to  ordain  such  deviation ;  and 
whether,  ite  possibility  being  allowed,  there  is  any  evi- 
dence sufficient  to  convince  us  that  it  has  been  ordained. 
Our  author  argues  truly,  that  in  all  common  cases,  how- 
ever numerous  and  respectable  the  persons  may  be  who 
bear  witness  to  such  deviation  having  ocourred,  the  great 
principle  of  the  uniformity  of  causation,  upon  which  all 
belief  is  founded,  would  militate  effectually  against  our 
giving  credit  to  their  testimony,  because  a  combination  of 
dreumotances  Is  much  mora  likely  to  affect  human  testi- 
mony— ^which  is  the  result  of  complex  causes — than  it  Is 
to  distort  any  of  the  common  sequences  of  cause  snd  effect 
in  tlM  natunl  world,  which  are  simple,  and  may  easily 
be  verified  at  any  time  by  experiment.     But  may  not 
cases  be  oimceived  where,  under  the  agency  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  the  ordinary  sequence  of  cause  and  effect  is,  at  a 
particular  time  and  place,  altered  or  suspended  in  the  ma- 
terial world,  in  order  to  give  a  new  impulse  and  direction 
to  the  monl  world  ?   One  great  argument  against  ghotte 
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ia,  that  their  reported  sppennuice  Terf  mrely  aeeiiis  to  be 
followed  by  any  practical  or  beneflciai  result ;  and  certain- 
ly If  we  were  informed  that  ice  did  not  melt  when  thrown 
into  the  Are,  or  tiiat  the  mercury  of  a  barometer  stood  at 
the  height  of  30  inches  in  the  exliausted  receirer  of  an 
air-pump,  we  should  1>e  Justified  in  dbbeliering  so  cause- 
less a  deviation  Irom  the  ordinary  laws  of  the  material 
world.  But  if  we  had  any  reason  whatever  to  thinlc  It 
probable  or  possible  that  the  vary  firamer  of  these  laws 
chose  to  suspend  them  in  these  indliidual  instances,  in 
<irder  to  impress  certain  great  truths  upon  our  mind,  then 
It  does  not  seem  inconsistent  with  the  constitution  of  our 
naturs  to  reoeiTO,  as  sufficient,  testimony  which  would  not 
otherwise  hare  been  satisfiictory.  If  we  suppose  that 
the  deviation  has  really  happened,  we  can  account  for  it ; 
but  if  we  deny  it,  there  Is  no  manner  in  which  we  can 
explain  the  strange  alteration  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
minds  of  those  men  who  attest  the  fact.  We  have  not  put 
this  matter  perhaps  In  so  clear  a  light  as  we  could  wish, 
but  we  are  unwilling  to  expatiate  upon  the  subject. 
'  We  havealready  said  that,  on  the  whole,  we  look  upon 
thb  work  as  one  of  very  considerable  talent,  and  we  re- 
commend it  to  the  attentive  perusal  of  that  small  propor- 
iion  of  the  reading  public  of  the  present  day  who  are  In- 
terested in  the  study  of  mind  and  in  the  discovery  of  phi- 
losophical truth.  As  a  ikir  specimen  of  the  author's  manly 
|uid  vigorous  style,  we  present  our  readers  with  the  fol- 
lowing extract  upon  the  propriety  of  puiilisliing  or  con- 
cealing one*8  opinions,  whatever  these  may  be.  It  is  from 
the  second  Essay,  the  dialogue  on  the  Progress  of  Know- 
ledge; 

'*  iST.  Every  one  must  be  struck  with  the  discordance  of 
tone  between  the  sentimente  of  our  literature,  of  our  puUks 
*debntei,  of  our  formal  documents,  on  the  one  hand,  and  those 
heard  in  private  society,  and  exhibited  in  the  common  habits 
of  life»  on  the  other.  The  same  individual,  who  luw  been 
ape&king  to  the  popular  prejudices  of  the  day  in  public,  will 
often  let  you  see,  by  a  sneer  or  a  jest,  or,  at  all  events,  by 
the  prindples  which  regulate  his  daily  conduct,  that  he  has 
In  reslity  oeen  playing  the  actor,  and  duping  his  audience. 
Hence  our  literature  does  not  present  us  with  the  actual 
•entlmenta  entertained.  There  h  nothing  like  general  sin- 
osrity  In  the  proHession  of  opinions.  The  Intdlect  of  the 
age  is  cowed. 

*<  JB.  A  great  part  of  what  appears  to  be  insincerity,  may 
perhaps  be  ascribed  to  a  want  or  the  power  to  perceive  logil- 
cal  inconsistencies,  and  some  part  to  the  haUt  of  thought- 
lenly  expmsiiu^  in  private  society  opinions  not  seriously  en- 
tertalneo.  It  has  lieen  remarked,  by  an  able  writer,  that 
were  we  to  know  what  was  said  of  us  In  our  absence^  we 
could  seldom  gather  the  real  opinions  of  the  ^pepUcera:— 
■  There  are  so  many  things  said  from  the  mere  wantonness 
of  the  moment,  or  rrom  a  desire  to  comply  with  the  tone  of 
the  company ;  so  many  from  the  imuulse  of  passion,  or  the 
ambition  to  be  brilliant ;  so  many  idle  exaggerations,  which 
the  heart.  In  a  moment  of  sobriety,  would  disavow,  that  fh^ 
quently  the  person  concerned  would  lesm  anything  sooner 
tnan  the  opinions  entertained  of  him,  and  torment  himself,M 
Injuriesoi  the  deepest  dycu  with  things  ii^udiciouB.  perhapsb 
and  censurable,  but  which  were  the  mere  sallies  of  tiiought- 
less  levity. '  A  simiUr  observation  might  be  made  with  r^ard 
to  moral  and  political  opinions.  Things  are  said  in  the  so- 
cial or  the  listless  hour,  when  the  mind  relaxes  from  the 
tension  of  steady  thought,  which  would  bo  disowned  when 
the  intellect  had  ooUecied  all  ite  fbrees,  and  was  calmly  and 
solemnly  looking  at  the  whole  bearings  of  the  subject.  Be- 
sides, If  It  were  not  so^  I  think  you  iudge  the  matter  too  ri- 
gidly. Actual  simulation  of  opinions  I  will  not  defend ; 
but  surely  there  Is  a  species  qf  dissimulation,  or  (not  to  use 
a  word  with  which  un&vourable  associations  are  connected) 
4>f  suppression,  which,  fiur  from  lieing  culpable,  may  be  pru- 
dent, anderen  meritorious,  nay,  absolutely  necessary.  I 
tiiink  I  have  heard  you  assert,  that  if  any  man  were  now 
to  promulgate  the  moral  and  politieal  opinions  (could  they 
he  known)  which  will  generally  prerail  at  the  end  of  two 
hundred  years  from  this  time^  he  would  be  hooted  from  so. 
dety.  In  this  sentiment  I  do  not  participate,  as  I  see  no 
room  for  so  Immense  a  change  as  it  supposes;  but,  on  your 
own  rarottnds,  a  prudent  reserve  is  commendable. 

'<  Jv.  llle  sedtiment  was  expressed,  perhaps^  too  broadly ; 
bn^  wicbenl  pretending  to  iorm  a  oonjeetun  m  to  what 


BBch  fiitura  opinions  may  be,  I  thUik  it  substsntlally  oir- 
rect.  I  will  grant  you,  thcrefcn^  that  it  is  pnideat  ia  s 
man  to  suppress  any  opinions  ibgrantly  bostue  to  popular 
prejudice;  but  It  is  not,  you  will  2Uow,  bigh-minded ;  if  It 
escape  our  contempt,  it  Is  not  a  species  of  conduct  to  niw 
the  glow  of  enthusiastic  admiration,  to  *  dilate  oin-  strong 
conception  with  kindling  mi^esty,*  and  to  derate  na,  for  a 
time  at  least,  above  the  dead  lerel  of  our  nature.    The  poei 


*  Give  me  the  line  that  ploughs  Ite  stately  eeorse, 
Like  the  proud  swan,  conquering  the  stream  by  foioe ;' 

and  I  confess  my  admiration  will  always  follow  him  wli9 
boldly  breaste  the  current  of  populsr  pr^odioe,  fordnf  bb 
way  by  his  native  energy.  Mor  can  I  hdp  tUoklDg,  that 
such  a  man.  If  he  oombinod  undeviating  coolness,  moden^ 
tion,  iutsgrity,  and  simplicity  of  mind,  with  great  intcQceu 
ual  powers,  would,  in  the  end,  extort  the  torbearanoe  it 
least  of  the  host  of  enemies  who  would  rush  to  the  eooounur 
from  the  instinct  of  fear. 

''  A.  Such  conduct  would  undoubtedly  exdte  the  admin- 
tion  of  a  few,  but  it  would  be  the  destruction  of  the  happi- 
nessof  the  individual,  unless  he  were  singularly  ooastitttte4. 
It  b  a  ftarful  thing  for  any  man  to  encounter  the  execn- 
tion,  or  even  the  tacit  oondeinnatlon,  of  the  society  in  wliidi 
he  lives.  And  moreover,  it  is  questionable  whether,  mp* 
posing  even  his  sentimente  to  be  true,  he  would  pronQotetoe 
cause  by  such  a  Iwld  and  reckless  course.  For  any  sfitna 
of  thoughts  to  be  received  with  effect,  the  minds  of  the  oom- 
rounity  must  be  in  a  state  of  preparation  for  it  If  pnNnol- 
gated  too  early.  It  is  cast  back  into  obscurity  by  the  ofTcnded 
pr^udloes  of  oseiety,  or  beoomea  a  prominent  olgect,  sfaioit 
wmch  they  are  perpet]uaUy  cxaspsnittng  themselves.  It  b 
a  light-bouse  amidst  the  hf«akvs»  The  genius  of  a  Smeatop 
in  philosophy  would  be  required  to  erect  an  inteUectml 
structure  of  this  kind,  capable  at  onceof  ffivlnk  intense  light 
and  withstanding  the  moral  turbulence  by  which  it  vrM 
be  assailed.  A  premature  disclosure  of  any  doctrine,  Ton 
may  rest  assured,  retards  Ite  ultimate  reontlon.  In  ftec,  i 
forbearance  to  utter  all  that  a  man  tiilnas  Is  a  speciei  of 
oontinanoe  neooiaary  thronghoat  the  whole  prognsi  of  d* 
vilisation ;  at  every  stop  the  oonunanding  minds  of  tbe  a^ 
being  In  one  state,  and  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  na* 
jority  in  another  directiy  hostile  to  it.**— Pp.  161-7. 

Before  concluding,  we  beg  particularly  to  allude  to  the 
Chapter  on  Necessity,  in  which  the  author  states  wliat 
we  conceive  to  be  the  only  sound  and  rational  view  of  that 
much-agitated  subject. 


Poem  Written  in  the  Leisure  Hours  of  a  JonrWjffek 
Mason,     Inverness.     1829.     Pp.  26a 

Dioclesian,  A  Dramatic  Poem,  By  thonus  DoaUe- 
day.  London.  Hurst,  Chance,  &  Co.  1^9.  Pp.1^ 

Wa  dass  these  books  togiethar,  beoauae  they  bslh  «ob- 
taltt  poetry,  and  for  no  other  reason  that  we  kaow  of. 
We  BhaH  speak  of  the  first,  first. 

The  day  has  gone  by  when  a  literary  voMchanlc  nsed  to 
be  regarded  as  a  phenomenon.  Considering,  Indeed,  the 
wide  diifbsion  of  a  certain  superficial  sort  of  knowledgtt 
the  wonder  rather  Is,  that  we  do  not  see  more  pcnons  hi 
the  Inferior  iraiks  ofUfe^seiaed  with  the  caeoethes  tcribesA. 
One  of  the  great  eharaeteristlosof  the  present  age  is,  thit 
all  terror  of  coming  before  the  piihllo  has  died  away,  sod, 
like  the  breaking  up  of  the  feudal  ayatem,  or  the  dcstnie- 
tion  of  the  old  nobteaM  at  the  Fk^nch  RevoIutioB,  hoa- 
dreds  have  rushed  Into  those  lltenury  circles  fonnerif  » 
select  and  exelnsive,  and  the  arlstocrafcy  of  letters  has  ht*o 
swept  off  by  the  torrent.  Thinga  may  be  carried  to  ex- 
tremes In  botk  ways.  A  literary  ooterle  may  be  too  jea- 
lous and  Scrupulous,  and  may  shut  themselves  in  within 
a  high  barrier,  over  which  genius  may  in  vain  attempt  *<» 
cUmb,  and,  disconragad  by  repeatod  Ihliures,  may  via- 
matdy  aink  into  obscurity  and  neglect.  Or,  on  the  «»»- 
trary,  every  barrier  may  be  overturned,  thedefermce  ^^ 
to  the  paires  conscripti  may  be  entirely  done  away  with| 
a  rabble  rout  may  be  seen  oarelessly  wandering  over  the 
Ptamassiaa  hlU,  or  indulging  In  vulgar  phMik  parties  by 
the  Casl^Un  wave,  as  If  these  were  thdr  own  hereditary 
dooMfai;  ftody  in  ahort.  In  th«  very  spirit  of  lawleit^ 
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mongrels  of  tmarj  nrt  nuiy  nuh  in  **  wliere 
•nfeb  fepur  to  titad.**     In  time*  post,  when,  at  nure  Inter- 
Tslsy  a  man  of  geniiia,  tkoogh  of  lowly  birth  and  imper- 
feet  edttcatioot  knocked  modestly  at  the  gate  of  the  temple^ 
there  was  no  resson  why  he  should  not  be  instantly  wel- 
comed in  ;  bat  in  timespresent,  when  all  sorts  oflittle  ragged 
boys  hare  reading  and  spelling  whipped  into  them,  it  is 
Beoemary  to  be  more  diary  of  onr  hospitality ;  for  a  smat- 
tering of  knowledge  is  a  terrible  breeder  of  ranity,  and  it 
will  not  do  to  allow  eTerybody  who  has  acquired  a  cer- 
tain command  of  his  mother  tongue,  and  who  boasts  a 
tolerable  livelineaa  of  fancy,  to  suppose  that  he  is  therefore 
able  to  Instruct  and  astonish  mankind.     It  must  bo  very 
erident,  on  a  moment*s  reflection,  that,  before  the  same 
&dlities  were  held  out  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
it  eoold  only  be  thiS  ulemt  divndor  that  pitmipted  the  pe»- 
nnt  or  the  mechanic  to  seek  after  it ;  but  now  the  order 
is  inverted, — a  certain  degree  of  knowledge  is  forced  upon 
every  one,  and  the  consequence  of  its  acquisition  is  too 
often  a  bdief  in  the  mind  of  the  person  acquiring  it,  that 
he  poseesses  extraordinary  powers.     A  hundred  years  ago, 
sr  Icsi,  this  bdUef  might  have  been  lairiy  entertained,  be- 
csoae  he  mttst  tesolotely  have  encountered,  and  persere- 
ringly  oTereonie,  many  dlAeulties  to  reach  hb  olject,  and 
there  must  have  been  a  secret  principle  within  him,  urging 
him  en  to  ontstlip  his  compeers ;  but  do  not  let  him  in- 
dolge  any  sodt  notion  noio,  or  be  ignorant  of  the  change 
which  has  gradually  been  attending  itself  throughont  all 
the  lamiications  of  society*     We  verily  bdiove,  that  every 
second  man  in  Scotland  could,  at  this  moment,  write  a 
book  upon  some  salject  or  other,  either  in  prose  or  vene ; 
snd  though  cirery  one  of  these  books  would  have  entitled 
Its  author  to  reputation  a  century  ago,  it  would  not  now 
entitle  him  to  any  thing  but  an  acknowledgment  thai  he 
posNsasd  a  deigree  of  information  similar  to  what  almost 
every  body  else  posaessed.     The  pralas  bestowed  upon  any 
achievement,  -whether  physical  or  Intellectual,  shoidd  al- 
ways be  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty  of  Its  accomplish- 
ment.    Were  a  second  Robert  Burns  to  spring  up  now, 
he  would  not  be  entitled  to  so  much  praise  as  the  first 
Robert  Qunus,  because  he  would  not  have  the  same  diffi- 
coltiei  to  coQtcnd  with.     We  do  not  say,  be  it  observed, 
that  the  preaent  age  is  more  likely  to  produce  a  Robert 
Bums,  for  its  spirit  is  rather  that  of  smoothness  and  su- 
perficiality ;  Imt  this  we  eay,  that  smoothness  and  super- 
ficiality being  so  prevalent,  we  are  not  to  be  expected,  at 
every  step  we  take,  to  fall  dovm  and  worship  them. 

ll^eie  reituirks  apply  generally  to  the  numerous  works 
we  have  recently  had  occasion  to  see  by  weavers,  spin^ 
nera,  masons,  shopkeepers,  and  others ;  but  they  do  not 
sp{dy  perticolarly  to  the  poems  of  the  Journeyman  Mason 
now  before  us.  It  would  be  unfair  to  single  him  out  as  an 
example  of  his  whole  dass,  and  hang  him  up  in  tenth' 
ren,  without  any  previous  warning.     So  fiir  from  doing 
thii,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  our  Journey- 
man Mason  has  abilities,  which  it  Is  his  duty  to  cultivate 
to  the  utmost.     He  Is  a  good  clear  thinker,  and  has  no 
Ineonsiderable  share  of  the  poetical  temperament  in  his 
constitution;     We  do  not  expect  that  he  will  ever  reach 
to  any  very  great  eminence,  for,  as  aU  are  more  or  less 
eminent  noWf4i^^^ys,  it  is  only  a  few — a  very  few,  of  the 
master  minds  who  can  soar  much  above  the  crowd ;  bnt 
we  expect,  nay,  we  are  sure,  that  he  may  make  himself 
Rtpecteii,  and  even  looked  up  to  in  his  own  circle,  and  to 
s  certain  extent  beyond  his  own  drcle ;  and  if  we  consi- 
der the  matter  properly,  this  Is  the  whole  that  any  ra- 
tional man  need  ever  think  of  arriving  at.     There  can 
he  only  one  king  In  England,  and  there  can  bo  only  ten 
or  twelve  In  all  Europe,  but  there  may  be  innumerable 
pc^y  cbleft,  greatly  beloved  and  admired  by  their  own 
dans  and  trlws.     This  reflection^  we  suspect,  Is  all  we 
esn  oiliBr  to  console  better  men  than  even  Journeymen 
Masons.     Our  present  Mason,  however,  Is  a  man  not  to 
^  despised.     He  mafcesi  perhaps,  rather  too-mueb  pa- 
nde  abovt  his  being  a  Joumeynuui  Mason,  but  this  may 


he  excused  in  consideration  of  the  very  sensible  prose  and 
very  respectable  poetry  which  he  writes.  The  following 
stanzas,  for  instance,  may  be  read  with  pleasure  many 
hundred  miles  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Cromarty  : 

OK  tfKKINO  A  SUN-DIAL  IN  A  CnuaCBTAKD* 

**  Grey  dial-stone,  I  fain  would  know 

What  motive  phuxd  thee  here^ 
Where  darkly  opes  the  freouent  graven 

And  rests  the  frequent  bier. 
Ah  !  bootless  creeps  the  dusky  shade 

Slow  o*er  the  figured  plain ; 
When  mortal  life  oas  possM  away, 

Tinto  counts  bis  hours  in  vain. 

**  As  swero  the  douds  o*er  ocean's  breast 

When  shridis  the  wintry  wind. 
So  doubtful  thoughts,  grey  diaUstooe^ 

Come  8wee|rfng  o*er  my  mind  : 
1 4hink  of  what  could  place  thee  here^ 

Of  those  beneath  thee  laid. 
And  ponder  if  thou  wert  not  raised 

In  mockery  o*er  the  dead. 

«  Nay !  man,  when  on  life's  stage  they  frsty 

May  mock  his  fdlow«mcD ; 
Fersoeth,  their  soberest  pranlcB  afford 

Rare  food  for  mock*ry  then : 
But  ah !  when  past  theur  brief  sqjoom» 

When  Heaven's  dread  doom  Is  said,  t 

Beats  there  a  human  heart  could  pour 

Light  mockeries  o'er  the  dead  ? 

**  The  fiend  unUest,  who  still  to  harm 

Directs  his  fdon  power. 
May  ope  the  book  of  grace  to  him 

Whose  day  of  grace  b  o'er ; 
But  sure  the  man  tias  never  lived 

In  any  age  or  dime^ 
Could  raises  in  mockery  o'er  the  dead, 

Tiie  stone  that  measures  time. 

'<  Grey  dial-stone,  I  fain  would  know 

What  motive  placed  thee  here^ 
Where  sadness  heaves  the  fluent  sigh. 

And  drops  the  frequent  tear. 
Like  the  carved,  plain,  grey  dlal-stOne, 

Griera  weary  mourners  be ; 
Dark  sorrow  metes  out  time  to  them* 

Dark  shade  marks  time  on  thee. 

<<  Yes !  sure  *twas  wise  to  place  thee  her^ 

To  catch  the  eye  of  him 
To  whom  earth's  brightest  gauds  i^pear 

Worthless,  and  duU,  and  dim. 
We  think  of  tlme^  when  time  has  fied  ; 

llbe  friend  our  tears  deplore, 
The  God  our  light,  proud  hearts  deny. 

Our  grief- worn  liearts  adore. 

**  Grey  stone,  o'er  thee  the  lazy  night 

Passes  untold,  away ; 
Nor  is  It  thine  at  noon  to  teach 

When  fails  the  solar  ray. 
In  death's  dark  night,  grey  dial-stone^ 

Cease  all  the  works  of  men ; 
In  life,  if  Heaven  withholds  lu  aid. 

Bootless  their  works  and  vain." 

Nor  are  we  less  pleased  with  the  following  poem,  whidi 
we  have  slightly  abridged,  although  the  whole  of  It  poa- 
much  merit : 

ODI  TO  irr  MITHBE  VOWQUB. 

**  I  lo'e  the  tones  in  mine  ear  thai  rang 

In  the  days  when  care  was  nnkend  to 
Ay,  I  lo'e  thee  wed,  my  mithcr  tongne^ 

Though  gloom  the  sons  o'  lear  at  theei 
Ev'n  now  though  little  skill'd  to  dng^ 

I've  rax'd  me  down  my  dmple  lyre; 
O  I  while  I  sweep  ilk  sounding  string, 

Nymph  o'  my  mither  tongue;;  ins|m! 

•*  I  lo'e  thee  wed,  ihy  mither  liMigne, 
.  A&' a'tby tale% oriad or  uriid \  . 
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Riffht  cwiy  to  my  heart  they  duiw, 

Right  soon  my  darkening  thoughts 
Ay,  aft  to  thy  Mings  o*  a  Umgsyne  day. 

That  tell  o^  the  bluidy  fight  sublime, 
'I*ve  listened,  till  died  the  present  away* 

An*  retum'd  the  deeds  o'  departed  time. 

• 
*'  An'  gloom  the  sons  o*  lear  at  thee  ? 

An*  art  thou  reckon*d  poor  an'  mean  ? 
Ah !  could  I  tell  as  weel's  I  see^ 

Of  a*  thou  art,  an'  a'  thou'st  been ! 
In  thee  has  sung  th'  enraptured  bard 

His  triumphs  orer  pain  and  care ; 
In  courts  an  camps  thy  Toioe  was  heard^ 

Aft  heard  withm  the  house  o'  prayer. 

* 
<<  In  thee  irhan  came  proud  EngUnd's  might, 

Wi'  its  s|eel  to  dismay  and  its  cold  to  seduce^ 
Blazed  the  bright  soul  o*  the  WaUaoe  wicht. 

And  the  .patriot  thoughts  o*  the  noble  Bruop* 
Thine  were  the  rousiog  strains  that  breathed 

FVae  the  wBrrior-bard  ere  closed  the  fray  ; 
Thine  whan  victory  his  temples  wreathed. 

The  sang  that  arose  o*er  the  prostrate  &e. 

■ 
«  • 

"  An'  loftier  still,  the  enraptured  saint. 

Whan  the  life  o'  time  was  glimmering  awa'. 
Joyful  o'  heart,  though  feeble  and  feint, 

Tauld  in  thee  o'  the  glM^es  he  8aw<» 
O*  the  visions  bright  o^a  coming  life, 

O'  angels  that  Joy  o'er  the  closing  grm. 
An'  o*  Him  that  bore  turmoil  an'  strite, 

The  children  o'  death  to  succour  and  save. 

**  An'  aft,  whan  the  bluld^hounds  tmckM  the  heath. 

Whan  follow'd  the  bands  o*  the  hluldy  Dundee^ 
The  sang  o' praise,  an*  the  prayer  o'  death, 

Arose  to  Heaven  in  thee : 
In  thee,  whan  Heaven's  ain  sons  were  call'd 

To  sever  ilk  link  o*  the  papal  chain, 
Tbunder'd  the  ire  o'  that  champion  bauld. 

Whom  threat'nings  and  dangers  a8sail*d  in  vain. 

**  Ah,  mither  tongue  !  in  days  o*  yore^ 

Fu*  mboy  a  noble  bard  was  thine ; 
The  derk  o*  Dunkeld  and  the  coothy  Dunbar, 

An'  the'best  o*  the  Stuart  line; 
An'  him  wha  tauld  o'  Southron  wnuig 

Cow'd  by  the  might  o'  Scottish  men ; 
Him  o*  the  Mount  and  the  gleeeome  sang^ 

And  him  the  pride  o' the  Hawthomden. 

«  Of  bards  were  thine  in  latter  days 

Sma*  need  to  tell,  my  mither  tonsue  ; 
Rlrht  hauld  and  slee  were  Fenrie's  lays. 

An'  roar*d  the  laugh  whan  Ramsay  sung : 
But  wha  without  a  tear  can  name 

The  swhin  this  warl  shall  ne*er  forget  ? 
Thine^  mither  tongue,  his  sangs  o*  feme^— 

'Twill  learning  be  to  ken  thee  yet !" 

We  understand  that  the  author  of  these  poems  is  only 
six-and-twenty,  and  judging  by  them  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  hope,  thkt  before  he  is  six-and-thirty,  he  may  rise 
to  considerable  distinction.  In  the  present  miscellaneous 
collection  we  think  he  has  fallen  into  an  error,  which  we 
observe  to  be  a  very  common  one  among  the  less  distin- 
guished votaries  of  Apollo.  Finding  themselves  in  a  sort 
of  vague  poetical  mood,  and  imagining  that  "  the  fit  is  on 
them,"  they  wander  forth  into  the  fields,  or  shut  them- 
selves up  in  th^ir  room,  and  determine  to  write  something 
— ^it  is  all  one  what.  Accordingly,  they  commence  with 
the  first  subject  that  presents  itself,  and  having  set  down 
without  any  ultimate  end  or  aim  their  first  train  of 
ideas,  they  either  break  off  suddenly  without  ooming  to 
any  point,  or,  finding  that  their  poetical  vein  is  not  ex- 
hausted, they  continue  to  write  on  in  a  rambling  and  de- 
sultory manper,  till  they  weary  both  themselves  and 
their  readers.'  Now,  these  persons  are  not  awar«  that 
the  choice  of  a  solject,  and  the  conception  of  the  proper 
mode  of  treating  ^t,  point  oat  the  man  of  true  genias 


more  readily,  perhaps,  than  any  thing  dse.  A  vigoroni 
and  highly  poetical  mind  is  not  contented  with  the  power 
of  saying  something  sweet  and  pretty  upon  any  thing.  It 
makes  for  itself  suljects,  and  gives  to  each  snijcct  a  ani- 
ty  and  completenen  by  the  mode  in  which  it  tresis  it 
We  doubt  that  a  man  of  first-rate  genius  would  writs 
a  long  poem  in  heroic  verse,  which  he  would  entitle 
"  The  Patriot,"  or  that  he  would  write  an  **  Ode  ts 

Mrs ,"  or  an  <<  Ode  to  William."    There  isBoii». 

thiog  vague  and  unmeaning  in  these  titles,  which  implies 
something  vague  in  the  thoughts  of  the  writer.  We  »- 
riously  recommend  all  young  poets  to  be  sore  that  thff 
have  something  worth  writing  about  before  they  begin  ta 
write  at  alL 

The  Dramatic  Poem  of  **  Dioclcsfen"  will  not  detain 
us  long.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  power  in  it,  and,  si  a 
whole,  it  inspires  us  with  considerable  rsspect  for  the 
author,  Mr  Thomas  Doubleday,  whom  we  suppose  to  be 
a  gentleman  and  a  scholar.  His  besetting  sins  sre,  ob- 
scurity and  mannerism,  which  often  render  his  sublimitj 
scarcely  intelligible.  The  h»t  days  of  Diodeshm— the 
mighty  Pagan,  who  fell  down  from  his  high  elevstieo 
before  the  genius  of  Christianity — afford  a  good  theme  fer 
poetry ;  and  though  Mr  DoaUeday  has  not  exactly  treated 
it  in  the  manner  we  oould  have  wished,  he  has  done 
enough  to  convince  ns  that  there  is  in  him  both  vigorooi 
tliought  and  lofty  feeling.  We  subjoin  one  short  extrsct, 
— a  part  of  one  of  Diodesian's  soliloquies  In  his  tower  at 
Salona: 

DiocLKsiAX  (atone.) 

Methinks  the  moon  that  rose  so  bright  to-night, 
Hath  hurried  to  decline ;  and,  as  with  dread. 
Sunk  in  the  Adriatic,  that  lay  smiling 
And  trembling  lilce  a  bride.     And  now  the  doudi^ 
Reft  of  the  beam,  and  the  unstable  winds, 
'Gin  rage  contentious  strife,  and  in  their  war 
Blot  the  dim  hills  and  distant  glinmiering  sea : 
All  now  is  night—all,  save  th'  eternal  stars. 
The  better  part  of  night— and  nought  is  heard 
But  the  wild  voices  of  the  vdnds,  and  clouds 
Which  stoop  too  near  the  rugged-boaom'd  worid, 
Brushing  the  mountain  tops,  and  giant  towenb 
That  emulate  the  mountains. 

{He  pauses. )    Gloom !  still,  gloom ! 
I  gaze  into  th'  abvss— and  from  beneath 
The  vap'rous  darkness  thickens— as  it  rose 
From  some  Lemaean  Fen ;  heavy  and  dank; 
Flagging  on  lurid  wing. 

(He  waScs  about  disturbed. )    Mort  darkness ?— yes ; 
Night  is,  to-night,  distempered  and  apaoe^ 
Tlie  swarth  v  monarch  frowns !     The  restless  blasts 
Are  voiced  in  syinpathy— the  starry  sky 
Grows  darker.     O'er  its  glittering  fields^  bdiold 
The  phalanx  of  the  many- winged  clouds 
Is  making  swift  aggression.     They  move  on  ; 
And  darkness  oomes  to  darkness. 

Let  it  come  ;— 
And  is  this  all  ?— doth  Fame  live,  to  die  thus, 
And  find  such  night  as  this  ?    shall  Diodesian 
Thus  wane  and  dwindle  to  the  common  end ; 
Less  than  a  dream ;  and,  at  the  best,  a  sliade ; 
Food  for  Oblivion's  unsubstantial  maw? 
Trod  out  of  life— nay,  being  ;  as  the  slave 
Whose  breath  is  not  liis  own,  or  outcast  vile 
Condemn'd  for  insufficient  food  to  whine 
StIU  at  another's  gate ;  and  basely  share 
With  the  gorged  hound,  that,  grudging,  hoarsdy  tey* 
At  such  companionship  ?    If  this  ^alTbe^ 
Then  all  is  baseless,  and  yon  buminr  stars 
But  motes  that  swim  betbre  the  sightless  eye ; 
Bom  of  the  night ;  and,  like  their  parent,  only 
Beings  of  negation  ;  inoi|;anic ;  void ; 
Shadow-sprung  shadows. 

We  beUeve  Mr  DouUeday  has  not  been  hdon  the  psl^ 
lie  Ull  now.  We  shaU  be  glad  to  meet  with  him  again  mod, 
and  shall  then  be  able  to  point  out  more  aoevratdy  in«( 
rank  he  is  entitled  to  bold,  and  likely  to  attihk 
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Extrcuea  cm  the  DerioaiMm  of  the  EngUth  Language ;  to 
whiiA  is  added,  m  a  seriee  of  Extracte,  the  Hietory  <f 
Language;  and  a  view  of  ite  general  PrindpleM,  a» 
poiuied  ovt  hg  the  Etgmologiee  ofvarioua  Touguee,  In^ 
tended  for  Aa  uee  of  the  higher  CUueet  m  Englieh 
Sehoole.  By  WiUiun  Gnham,  of  the  Cupar  Aca- 
demy.     Capar.     R.  TuUit.     1889. 

SxATKD,  na  we  are,  in  our  editorial  capacity,  on  a  Chim^ 
}ianao  peak,  **  with  meteor  standard  to  the  winds  un- 
furled,** and  "  looidng  from  our  throne  of  clouds  o*er  half 
the  world,**  we  might,  perliaps,  naturally  enough  be  sup- 
posed to  overlook  small  as  well  as  distant  objects.  But 
it  is  not  so ;  and  we  can  confidently  assure  our  worship- 
pen,  for  such  are  the  minority  of  our  readers,  (r^ected 
caatributon  always  excepted,)  that,  as  kings  have  long 
haoda,  good  eyes,  and  fine  ears,  so  we,  "  am{  «i>^^*ry,**  see 
ss  fsr,  and  olnerve  as  narrowly,  as  if  we  were  actually 
present  and  percipient  throughout  our  vast  domain.  Bo- 
lides, we  have  as  many  elves  at  our  command  as  ever 
Pnupero  had,  who  can  assume  any  shape  they  please,  and 
are  ever  on  the  alert  to  do  us  service.  No  sooner  does 
s  rabbit  perk  up  its  ears,  or  a  snipe  flash  from  a  spring, 
than  pop  goes  a  gun,  or  ufowfgpen  a  terrier,  by  means  of 
which  noises  we  are  immediately  apprised  of  the  occur- 
rence. No  spider,  in  fact,  sits  more  safe  and  central 
than  we;  our  oien  sensitive  heart  forming  the  "  aureum 
miliariom**  from  which  all  outward  ramifications  pro- 
ceed, and  in  which  all  home-bound  tendencies  end.  We 
are  precisely  in  the  situation  described  by  the  old  Cove- 
naoter  in  his  prayer :  '*  Lord,**  said  he,  after  labouring 
long  for  a  simile  to  illustrate  his  notion  of  omniscience — 
*'  Lord,  thou  art  Just  like  a  wee  mouse  in  a  hole  of  the 
wi';  thou  seest  a*  body,  and  naebody  sees  thee.**  So 
much,  by  way  of  playful  introduction  to  rather  a  learned 
article. 

We  are  well  acquainted  with  Mr  Graham*s  character 
as  a  teacher  and  as  a  scholar ;  and  liavlng  oocasionally 
Weo  present  at  the  examination  of  his  pupils  in  Cupar 
Academy,  we  can  speak  of  him  as  an  author  under  lights 
and  iilnstrations  of  high  import.  It  is  our  deelded  opi- 
nion, in  which  we  sluU  probably  be  borne  out  by  every 
ene  acquainted  with  Mr  Graham,  ewith  of  Dundee,  that 
kis  metbod  of  teaching  is  original ;  that  his  way  of  com- 
moQieating  instruction  is  most  successful ;  and  that  his 
inind  is  rich  with  useful  and  varied  knowledge,  and  well 
ttted  to  strike  out  for  itself  pathways  of  improvement, 
which  minds  of  len  energy  and  compass  would  infallibly 
^  blind  to.  We  shall  establish  the  truth  of  these  r». 
^i^^ht,  by  a  reference  to  the  work  now  before  us,  which 
contains  *<  Exercises  on  the  Derivation  of  the  English 
I^nKnage,**  together  with  "  a  Series  of  Extracts,**  illiia- 
tnivn  of  its  lustary  and  general  principles.  Let  us  first 
H«k  of  the  *<  Exercises,'*  and  then  of  the  **  Extracts,** 
—the  subjects  being  separate  and  distinct. 

We  have  talked,  and  are  daily  compelled  to  talk,  (and, 

as  Johnson  says,  such  talk  is  not  conversation,)  with  a  set 

•f  very  wise  ones,  who  question  the  utility  of  references 

to  the  original  languages,  from  which  many  words  in  our 

own  are  derived,  where  the  languages  referred  to  have 

not  been  previously,  and  to  a  respectalile  amount,  acquired, 

^7  the  scholar.     Of  what  use,  say  these  flat  crawlers 

over  the  surface  of  argument, — of  what  use  are  such  de- 

nvatioos,  when  the    word    adduced    in  derivation  is 

«qnaUy  la  need  of  explanation  with  the  word  explained  ? 

In  order  that  a  distinct  answer  may  be  returned  to  this 

^]''*^»  we  shall  adduce  an  example,  ad  aperturam,  from 

Mr  Giabam*s  book.     The  word  *<  Puto  '*  signifies,  ori- 

Kioally,  |0  prune ;  and  hence,  when  applied  to  the  mind, 

"^  te  think,  but  to  form  an  opinion,   "  putando,*'  by 

^^ng  off  superfluous  subjects.     Now,  there  l/a  a  largo 

^^y  of  derivatives  from  this  same  porsnt,  all  of  which 

^■ne  either  from  the  pruning,  or  secondary  source,  and 

"*  *<^  as  you  have  gone  to  the  fountain-head,  you  pos- 

^  A  iiay  to  their  .Yari<Hi«  signiAcfttioqs.     To  **  ampi^- 


tate,**  or  cut  around,  and  by  cutting  around,  to  cut  off;  to 
"  eompute,** — ^to  calculate — ^to  place  the  oljeets  collective, 
ly  in  your  thought  or  mind,  and  so  on.  Thus,  even  in 
Inference  to  classification,  or  that  law  by  which  we  tie, 
and  are  ever  endeavouring,  for  mutual  convenience,  to 
tie  up,  our  knowledge  in  bundles — this  method,  adopted 
by  Mr  Graham,  is  calculated  to  facilitate  acquisition, 
and  promote  accuracy  of  arrangement.  Like  things,  , 
though  seemingly  unlike,  (as  in  the  case  of  anqnttation 
and  computation,)  are  arranged  together ;  and  the  memo- 
ry, instead  of  recoUecting  every  straw  in  the  sheaf,  has 
only  to  remember  the  sheaf  itself.  But  more — ^this  ex- 
cellent plan  of  Mr  Graham  is  calculated,  not  only  to  fa- 
cilitate recollection  and  classification,  but  to  develope  and 
strengthen  the  receiving  faculties.  It  was  long  assumed 
that  young  persons  cannot  reason,  or,  at  least,  that  they 
should  not  do  so  prematurely,  and  burdens  have  been 
placed  on  foals*  backs,  and  weights  laid  upon  the  limbs  of 
childhood  for  the  sake  of  analogy;  but  all  this  is  exploded 
doctrine  now.  Where  there  is  an  appetite  for  food,  there 
is  a  stomach  to  digest  it ;  and  our  passions  and  faculties 
never  come  into  play  till  the  season  when  they  are  ca- 
pable of  being  exercised.  If  a  chUd,  or  very  young  per- 
son, have  an  appetite  for  reasoning,  as  all  children  have, 
you  are  sure  that  it  is  not  premature,  unless  you  are  a 
better  judge  than  the  Creator  himself;  and  you  may,  with 
as  much  safety,  supply  the  reasoning  as  the  digestive  hu- 
mour with  such  food  as  both  demand.  To  show  how 
truly  this  is  the  case,  we  need  only  refer  to  Mr  Wood's 
school,  to  Mr  Collet's  at  Abbotshall,  or  to  Cupar  Aca- 
demy. 

The  first  principles,  then,  being  granted,  let  us  see  how 
Mr  Graham*s  Exercises  on  Derivation  work.  Take  thia 
sentence,  for  example  : — *'  The  consequence  will  be,  that 
Mr  Graham  will  become  a  roan  of  consequence.**  Now, 
in  Mr  Graham's  book,  the  student  la  told  that  com  signi* 
fies  together— aa^  sequence,  I  follow ;  and  out  of  these  two 
elements  the  apparently  distinct  and  separate  meaninca  of 
**  consequence,"  like  those  of  computation  and  amputation, 
are  to  be  conjoined ;  and  this  can  in  no  case  be  done  with- 
out exercising  the  faculty  of  reason,  and  that,  toit,  in  a  field 
rich  with  a  harvest  of  the  same  produce.  '*  The  conse- 
quence will  be,**  that  is,  "  the  thing  that  Will  follow,  to- 
gether with  the  thing  mentioned.**  A  tail  of  an  animal  ia 
a  consequence  to  his  body,  and  so  is  the  tail  of  a  paper 
kite ; — in  the  same  sense,  and  under  the  same  analogyj^ 
that  "  the  consequence  **  of  an  action  presents  the  idea  of 
what  follows  after,  and  is  ji»ined  with  that  action.  What, 
then,  is  a  "  man  of  consequence  ?**  Ask  a  Highland  laird 
when  his  tail  is  on,  and  he  will  inform  you.  A  poor, 
unnoticed,  uninfluential  individual  is  not,  but  a  man  of 
consequence  if,  followed,  though  it  is  possible  he  may  not 
be  respected,  ■  Here  again,  respected  comes  iu  for  explana- 
tion. It  means,  according  to  Graham,  "  looked  back 
upon.**  When  did  Byron  or  Sir  Walter  Soott  ever  go 
along  the  streets  without  their  being  "  respected  f**  What 
then  do  you  make  of  **  suspected  ?  That  is  a  different 
thing ; — one  looking  upward  from  beneath  his  eyebrows^ 
with  a  prying  expression  which  he  wishes  to  conceal,  in-* 
timates  want  of  oonfidence-^^-mpioon.  Examples  of  thia 
sort  might  be  piultiplied  ad  v\^dtum  i  and  it  is  tliereCbrq 
evident,  that,  in  this  classification  which  Grabam*s  systeni 
implies,  there  is  fund  for  reasoning  on  subjects  of  daily 
occurrence,  and  respecting  which  U  is  impossible  that  any 
mind  of  ordinary  reach  and  activity  can  avoid  reasoning. 

Let  us  now  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  "  Extracts,** 
wlUch  are  x^eant  to  elucidate  the  history  and  principlea 
of  language.  To  these,  learned  as  they  are,  and  useful^ 
we  make  no  doubt,  we  have  nevertheless  one  otjection. 
It  i9  not  tluit  they  are  ill  calculated  to  open  the  mind  and 
set  it  a-thinking,  but  that  they,  in  some  cases,  seem  to  con- 
tradtct  each  other,  and  thus  tend,  In  so  far,  to  perplex  the 
general  reader  as  well  as  the  student.  That  we  may  not 
be  supposed  to  proceed  upon  an  assumption,  we  ahaU.  quota 
twp  ahoi^t  painages  under  reference :  , 
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>  "  The  tcHis,  bowever,  are  not  themeelvce  tha  j^rimiUve 
worda  of  our  lanieiiage.  They  are  all  ia  a  itate  of  oompo- 
»ft{on— 4hey  are  like  the  eeoondary  mouotaiiw  of  the  earth. 
They  have  been  formed  posterior  to  the  ancient  oulUvatSon 
of  human  apoecb,  which  are  the  nouns."— P.  158>  Part  II. 
'*  Nouns,  or  the  names  of  object^  are  derived  from  verbs.** 
^P.  166. 

Now  we  are  quite  aware  that  these  two  things  are  re- 
eoncilable,  and  tliat  this  b  in  some  measure  effected  In 
the  extracts  before  us ;  but  stUl  we  think  tliat  a  view  in 
Which  such  seeming  discrepancies  did  not  occur,  would 
have  been  preferable  in  an  elementary  yolnme.  That 
objects  were  originally  named  from  qualities,  whether 
these  qualities  were  permanent  or  temporary,  whether 
a4jective  or  TeflMl,  no  one  who  understands  the  nature  of 
the  terms  will  deny ;  and  that  verbs,  in  a  more  advanced 
state  of  any  language,  are  again  derired  immediately  and 
directly  from  nouns,  wHoie  original  verbal  or  adjective 
eignification  has  ceased  to  hefeU^  is  equally  certain  ;  and 
there  lies  betwixt  these  two  facts  a  connecting  field,  orer 
which,  in  a  second  edition,  Mr  Graham  may  exercise  his 
talents  carefully  and  successfully.  An  ege^  to  the  ordi> 
lutry  speaker,  is  quite  arbitrary ;  no  one  thinks  of  or  fe^ls 
the  derivation ;  and  hence  the  verb  to  eye — hand  the  noun, 
and  hand  the  verb, — part  the  noun,  and  part  the  verb — 
head  the  noun,  and  head  the  verb,  &c.  are  all  "  in  pari 
caeu  ;**  but  that  does  not  militate  against  the  fact,  that 
all  those  seemingly  arbitrary  sounds  were  originally  de- 
rived from  some  yartiealar  quality  or  use.  The  verbal 
or  a4)eetive  expressions  from  which  ege^  hand^  head,  part^ 
ftc  were  originally  derived,  luve  been  lost  sight  of,  the 
general  quality  or  use  has  superseded  tlie  particular,  and 
on  this  general  use  a  new  verb  has  been  constructed. 
These  are  the  primary  and  secondary  parts  of  speech,  in 
spite  of  Heame  and  Home  Tboke ;  and  hence,  in  all  lan- 
guages, original  nouas  wre  eipitsslve  of  particular  quali- 
ties, and  the  farther  up  you  go,  you  have  the  more  of 
them ;  Witness  i-^ad,  a  sliort  tall, — rap,  a  smart  stroke, 
^^•etour,  moving  dust,  fto.  The  words  tail,  ttroke,  and 
dust,  were  all  equally  partionlar  and  derivative  once,  but 
have  now  been  |generalised»  One  word  has  been  built 
upon  anolhert  and  another  again  upon  that,  and  so  on 
through  an  infinity  of  wioceaslve  ftyrmations. 

We  conclude  by  earnestly  recommending  thb  valuable 
volume  to  all  teachers  whose  minds  are  open  to  convic- 
tion, and  capable  of  benefiting  by  the  weU^4hrected  la- 
bours and  talents  of  its  author. 


An  Autumn  in  Italy,     Being  Constable's  Miscellany, 
VoL  XL VI.     Edinburgh.     1829. 

This  Is  a  very  pleasantly  vrritten  volume.  The  author 
Is  evidently  a  man  of  taste  and  good  sense.  We  believe 
it  is  the  first  work  he  has  given  to  the  public,  but  he  is 
not  altogether  unknown  to  the  readers  of  the  Lxtbraxt 
JounNAL,  having  contributed  to  its  pages  several  inte- 
resting **  Letters  from  Rome,**  which,  we  perceive,  he 
has  incorporated  with  his  book.  He  appears  to  have  made 
a  pretty  extensive  tour  through  the  north  of  Italy  and  the 
States  of  the  Church.  He  visited  all  the  principal  cities, 
and  describes  them  graphically  and  minutely.  We  do  not 
observe  that  his  researches  have  led  hJm  to  any  very  new 
discoveries,  or  any  very  deep  train  of  thought ;  but  he 
passes  from  subject  to  subject  smoothly  and  agreeably ;  and 
he  will  be  read  with  pleasure,  both  by  those  who  may 
wish  to  recall  to  their  remembrance  scenes  which  they 
themselves  have  seen,  and  by  those  who  are  content  to 
alt  by  the  fireside,  and  listen  to  what  other  men  have  to 
say  of  foreign  lands. 


piNC  Axts^Trk  AwtfOALS  Foa  l^aO.-^^Friendsh^s 
Offering — Hie Amalet^^The  Winter's  WreatL^the 
Juvenile  Forget^me-Not. 


Ws  have  seen  the  greater  port  of  the  embellishments 
of  these  pretty  prestnta  for  the  tnaoing  ChrbtuMn^  and 


aome  of  .them  are,  as  usual,  exoaadin^y  bcautiiuL    VTs 
siiall  introdaoe  a  few  of  them  to  the  aequaintaaee  of  oar 
readers.     In  *'  Friepdship*s  Offering,**  there  are  twelve 
as  plsasing  apocimcBs  of  the  palDter*s  power,  and  the  ca- 
graver*a  art,  as  one  oould  wish  to  see^     We  woader  vbo 
J.  Wood  is,  for  three  of  the  twelve  are  by- him,  and  thff 
are  all  fine  things.  .  /aiprtniit,  vre  have  a  lovely  crestuiv 
with  a  bunch  of  wild  roses  in  her  hand,  a  smile  upon  bo* 
lips,  innopenoe  in  her  eye,  and  **  waving  curls  abooa  bcr 
bree  ;**  and  all  we  regret  Is,  that  the  title,  *<  Mine  Own,'* 
is  printed  at  the  fiwt  of  th«  picture.     It  was  a  volpr 
thought ; — ^many  a  man  may  vrish  that  such  a  crbture 
were  his  own,  but  why  should  every  grocer's  apprcotics 
be  permitted  to  profane  so  much  beauty  by  caUing  it 
"  Mino  Own**  as  soon  as  his  gooseberry  eyes  rest  upoa 
it?     Turn  we  the  leaf,  and  behold  another  work  of 
Wood*s, — the  young  '*  Lyra,**  a  child  of  surpassing  kve. 
liness,  with  a  fine  full  of  animation  beaming  out  from  • 
doud  of  golien  hair,  and  with  blade  rocks  and  a  dsik 
sky  behind,  to  make  the  contrast  stronger.  *'  The  Hoaef 
Moon**  is  Wood*s  third  effort ;  it  is  rich  and  vsluptaous, 
but  the  lady's  face  is  deficient  in  expression.    The  prin- 
cipal fault  we  have  to  this  artist's  countenances  is,  that  he 
does  not  seem  exactly  to  understand  the  proper  drswlDf 
of  the  mouth,  which  Is  in  geneial  too  much  pucktfcd  u|s 
and  the  lips  rather  thick.     He  is  evidenUy,  however,  • 
painter  of  great  ability.     The  fourth  embeUishiBeat  Is  • 
landscape  by  Arnold  of  the  Royal  Academy,  finely  en- 
graved by  GoodaU.     It  is  a  pleasing  and  graoefol  <mii. 
position,  and  the  foreground  in  particular,  with  the  trees 
on  the  right,  is  beautiful  ;..-4he  centnl  hill  in  the  di^ 
tanoe  is  perhaps  a  Utile  too  focmid.    "  The  Maequertde," 
by  Kidd,  comes  next;     The  cxecntiott  of  this  picture 
greatly  excels  the  conception.     The  principal  6gme  rft> 
presents  a  lady  dreased  for  a  masquerade ;  but  it  ie  iwt 
every  painter  who  can  paint  a  lady,  and  if  it  was  Kidd'f 
intentioa  to  do  so  in  the  present  instance,  he  has  egrcgi- 
ously  failed.     There  is  vulgarity  not  only  in  the  cbitf 
figure,  but  in  all  the  suboidinate  inddeots.    In  a  oolun 
measure  to  atone  for  this,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  ehbonti 
work  on  the  picture,  very  skUfully  and  deveriy  niM»«f««* 
But  how  inferior  as  a  whole  is  it  to  the  suecsediof  piee^ 
"  Reading  the  News,**  by  David  Wilkfe !   The  quiet  sad 
exquisite  humour  of  this  gioup  might  furnish  a  thcnie 
for  a  day*s  talking.     At  preaent  we  can  only  a^*  * ^  i| 
is,  in  our  mind,  the  gem  of  the  *'  Friendship's  Offering. 
«  The  Spaewife,**  by  Stothard,  la  fuU  of  thai  artief •  Muri 
mannerism.     We  should  know  one  of  ^*"*^*'^^,r'^ 
among  a  thousand, — there  is  little  or  no  pow«*  i*  <"^ 
Very  delightful  U  the  painting  ontiUed  <'  CatherlDe  tf 
Arragon,**  by  LesUe.     The  Atoe  and  figure  of  C«thf|n| 
are  replete  with  elegance  and  tranquil  beauty,  aod^»f  ^ 
minor  details  of  the  picture  are  admliubly  finished.  **  wT 
Sorrow,**  by  WestaU,  is  also  a  striking  picture.  J^ 
grief  of  the  little  giri  on  finding  her  ftvourite  ^^"^^ 
is  weU  and  forcibly  brought  out     •*  Vesuvius,    »r 
Turner,  is  one  of  those  paintings  to  which  M^i^^J*^ 
no  justice  can  he  done  by  the  engraver,  heemuse  **  v, 
its  colouring  that  it  mainly  owes  Its  effect.    It  i*  IT 
dentiy  a  fine  bold  work,  changed  by  the  burioe  iaie  m^ 
better  tlian  a  picture  for  a  nuncry4Niok.  **  ^'''i'%-, 
a  spirited  landscape,  not  very  well  engraved,  ^^T 
vons.     The  twelfth  embellishment  is  one  of  the  ^^ 
tercsting  of  the  whole     It  is  hmsi  a  f^^^^V^ 
truly  elqpmt  and  gentleananly  artist  Stephanoft-  ^' 
Queen  of  Scots,  presenting  her  eon  to  the  ChB«bW»- 
mlsrioners."   The  arrangement  of  the  figures  iocxwi<"^ 
the  delightful  contrast  between  the  acute  sevrt*  »<«» 
the  PKsbyterian  ministers  and  dden,sofleBeddoinini 
temporarv  pladdity  by  the  preaenee  In  which  they  iW^p 
and  the  lovely  features  and  high4»rBd  mle"  ^^^Lg 
Mary  herself  and  her  female  attendtfit^  ^^SHHS^ll 
deserving  of  attentton.     We  have  sssn  no  K^JJjfJJ^  g 
Stephanoff  which  pleases  us  so  mudi ;  the  suliFf  ^^ 
fine  Mte,  and  It  It  finely  haadML   WiChi 
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Mr  FtrlDgla,  IIm  aUo  ftad  Maiable  editor  of  tiM  **  Frlmd^ 
vhip's  OAring,"  need  aoi  doidit  tkat  the  werii  will  be  es- 
teaavnAj  eouglit  after. 

IVe  fiod  the  platee  ef  "  The  Aamlet**  emBged  fn  the 
foUovring  order : — I.  A  picture  of  a  girl,  (a  bcaatiful 
creAture,  whether  of  fmej  or  nallty,)  epleiididly  painted 
and  spleodldty  engrared,  but  neither  the  painter's  nor  en« 
grawgr'e  name  ie  yet  attaclMd.     II.  **  The  6r»t  interriew 
between  the  Spaniards  and  PowTlans,'*  ftom  a  painthig 
by  £L  P.  Bri^p,  an  interesting  and  wdlpmanaged  work. 
III.   *'  The  Gleaner,"  by  J.  Holmes,  engraTed  by  Fin- 
den  ;  and  we  do  not  know  wliether  to  give  tlie  painter 
or  the  engraver  greater  praise,  both  have  eeqvltted  them- 
seivea.  In  tlieir  separate  department,  eo  admirably.    This 
cmbdHahaent  alone  must  p«t  **  The  Amulet**  on  a  par 
with  any  of  iu  rivals.    IV.  '*  The  Irishman's  ChUdmn,'* 
by  W.  Collins,  a  simple  and  noUe  sea-piece,  well  engra- 
^«d  hy  Charles  Rolls.     V.  <<  lie  Crttei6xhNi,"  by  Maiw 
tin,  wild  and  gloomy,  but  not  true  to  nature,  and  a  good 
deal  too  mueh  in  the  melo-drunotlc,  or  Bombastes  Fn- 
rioee  style,  like  all  the  other  productions  of  that  much- 
be-pvAsd  and  sslf-imitatlng  artist.     It  is  admbably  en- 
graved  by  Le  K<*ux.      VI.  **  The  Derty  Bairn,*'  by 
WUkie,  repreoentlng  a  yirmmf  little  girl  taking  a  peep  at 
the  rdUetlon  of  her  discontented  Ihee  in  a  looking-glass, 
which  is  held  up  to  her  by  her  mother,  and  pointed  out 
to  her  by  her  brother,  a  ptUmf  young  rascal,  munching 
h»  bread  and  batter  with  the  utmoet  ectf-eomplaoency. 
The  sroap  le^  of  eourss^  dererly  executed,  but  is  by  no 
meniw  ono  af  WOkie^  best  things.    VII.  TbUpU^otlU 
wmnta  a  title ;  but  it  uppeare  to  represent  a  Neapelitun 
ishemaan  phrflag  on  the  gnltar^  asiid  singing  to  a  conta- 
dinn.      It  b  well  executed.     VIII.  A  pretty  painting 
by  FMiry  WilHame,  cleverly  engraved  by  Henry  lUdh, 
repreoentlng  a  girl  deckfaif  the  hair  of  her  female  friend 
with   wOd-dowers,     IX.  A  girl  playing  on  the  Man- 
dolin»   painted  by  Flehersgill,  a  good  picture,  but  we 
wish  the  giri's  fees  had  been  prettier.     X.  A  humorous 
scene   by    Sndrke,  containing  some  very  clever  comic 
figax«^  partieubriy  smlcklsh.  XI.  •'The  Anxious  Wife,** 
by  Mulrcndy,  represents  the  Interior  of  an  English  cot 
tage,  and  the  light  let  In  by  the  window  Is  managed  with 
great  aoftnen  and  beauty.     But  why  has  not  the  wlfb  a 
more  interesting  ihce  ?    She  eeems  a  nice  enough  sort  of 
creature,  but  ehe  is  not  one  whom  an  uniaterasted  ipee* 
care  verymnch  about  whether  she  be  anxious 
We  venture,  however,  to  my,  that- not  one  of 
the  Annnale  will  be  mueh  superior  to  **  The  Amulet,*  In 
point  of  embellishments. 

We  have  eeen  only  Ibor  of  the  plates  ftr  the  **  Win- 
ter'e  Wreath,**  and  ef  thorn  the  *«  Otyof  Dordt,  from  the 
Harboor,**  painted  by  Anstln«  and  engraved  by  our  clever 
townsman,  Wdllam  Miller,  pleaem  us  most.     *'  The 
Honten  of  the  TyMd,"  and  <*  IV  Mandidhi,**  by  How- 
ard,  are  also  Intereeting  picturee. — Of  Mft  Hallli  <<  Ju- 
▼cnile  Forget-mo-Not,**  we  have  eeen  five  platee, — 1st, 
**  The  Favourite  of  the  Floek,**  a  lamb  caressed  by  two 
Utile  girie ;  2d,  **  Hugh  Llttl^ohn,  Eoq.,"  an  acute-look- 
ing yenng  gentlenmn  In  a  tartan  drem;  Sd,  *<  The  Blind 
Sailer,**  a  pleasingly  grouped  rustic  eeene;  4th,  "  Bob 
Cherry,**  three  beautlfol  children,  very  deverly  painted 
by  Miss  Rom;  and  **  Holiday  Time,**  an  engraving  from 
Henry  Rkhter's  admirable  Interior  of  a  vfllage-echooL — 
We  cannot  help  being  pleaeed  with  almost  all  these  spe- 
cimens of  art,  and  shall  be  glad  to  know  that  they  who 
eo  ingeniously  eater  for  tlie  public  amnsemeni,  are  well 
compensated  lor  their  labour. 

FremA  Phnueohmf^  or  TraoeBenf  3fmnutL  Bemg  a  Com- 
paidbim  ofsmekPhnueB  as  motifiequeulfyoeemr  is  Cb»> 
v«rsaf»0H.  /■  F^reneh  md  Et^Hsk,  By  Charles  C. 
Hamilton. .  Xnndon.  Whittaker,  Treacher,  and  Co. 
1829.  I2ma.  Pp.  247. 
Tmo  win  be  ffeund  a  useful  pocket-companion  by  tfie 

FrcMi  itiidMfy  whflher  gl  hont  ^  abroad.    It  will 


enable  him  to  avoid  an  error  very  frequently  oommltied, 
^-the  introduction  of  the  idiomatic  phraseology  of  our 
own  Into  a  ibreign  tongue.  The  volume .  contidns  a  so* 
ries  of  idiomatic  phrases  and  sentencee,  In  French  and 
English,  upon  tiie  following  euljeetSf— Literature,  tim 
Drama,  the  Arts,  Manners,  Monde,  Health,  Time, 
Weather,  Exercises,  Dress,  Amusements,  the  Tabie^ 
Horees,  Travelling,  Trade,  Law,  Property;  Palitic%  Dl^ 
piomacy,  the  Army,  and  the  Navy. 


Ohgervaiums  on  a  late  Pamphlet  by  Mir  Stone  an  the  Phre- 
nological Devdopement  of  Burke,  Hare,  jjfc  By  W.  R. 
Greg,  Esq.     Edinbui^h.     John  Anderson.  1829. 


Ma  Gaao  must  have  an  extraordinary  desirs  to 
himself  in  print,  else  lie  would  never  have  thought  of  gi- 
ving theee^/barteen  p«tge»  to  the  public,  after  all  that  lias 
been  said  and  written  agalnet  Mr  Stone,  by  Mr  Combe 
himedf,  and  other  pereons  of  some  intellectual  and  phre- 
nological vigour.  The  bump  science  Is  at  a  low  pass 
when  Bfr  Gr^g  hae  to  come  forward  as  its  champion.  He 
writes  as  if  he  were  hugely  angry  with  Mr  &UMie ;  but 
there  is  not  a  fret,  aigument,  statement.  Inference,  or 
condttsion,  vreirth  afrrthlng  in  the  whale  of  Us  pamphlet. 


Ouvaa  U  Bots*s  CAnBeBiexs.-— u4  ColedUsai  of  Gtop'it' 
phf.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Improved.  By 
Hugh  Murray,  Esq.,  F-R.&E.  12mo.  Pp.  90 — 
A  CaiechUm  on  the  Worke  of  Creation.  By  Peter 
Smith,  A.M.  Second  Edition,  Revieed  and  t:nhyrged. 
Edinburgh.     1629.     12mo.     Pp.  72. 

THnx  are  exceedingly  nice  little  books,  and  cannot  fail 
to  be  found  meet  ueeful  auxiliarlee  to  parents  and  tutors, 
in  conveying  U  the  youthful  mind  a  general  knowledge 
of  a  variety  of  euljectk  We  are  gbd  U  understand  that 
it  is  the  intention  of  Meesrs  Oliver  and  Boyd  U  publish 
a  eeries  of  theee  Catechiflns  on  varloue  branchee  of  ecience; 
literature,  and  art.  The  respeetaUlity  of  the  gentlemen 
whom  they  have  engaged  to  act  as  editors,  Is  a  sufldeut 
guarantee  that  they  will  be  well  executed. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 


BRCOLLKCTlONI  OF  A  FARBOMAOB. 

MAraiMONT. 

Or  an  the  errors  which  the  worldly  wisdom  of  Papoey 
has  generated  and  fostered;  the  celibacy  of  her  deigy  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  the  most  pemicioue.  IVua,  by  thia 
device  the  aflbctione  and  Interests  of  the  dergy  are  kept 
dear  of  local  attachments.  The  vast  tree  of  Papal  do- 
minion overshadows  the  earth,  and  ite  boughs  stoop  to» 
without  rooting  in,  the  eelL  A  unity  of  interest,  feel- 
ing, and  purpoee^  Is  everywhere  preserved ;  and  all  that 
conceme  the  man  is  brought  into  subordinati«i  to  wha| 
merely  Interests  the  prieet.  Still,  however,  the  cone  Is 
inverted — ^the  minor  is  preferred  to  the  mejor — tlie  lees 
to  the  more  important,  and  the  fancy-wrought  sympa- 
thlee  of  art  are  eubstltuted  for  the  genial  interweaving^ 
and  oonnectinge  of  nature.  All  this  is  true,  apart  from 
considerations  of  a  more  revolting  character — oonsiderap- 
tions  which  involve  thoee  outgoings  of  fedings  and  pas- 
dons,  which  are  only  nominally,  and  not  really  euppnes- 
ed,  into  all  the  wBds  and  wildernesses  of  hypocrisy  and 
vice.  The  waters,  which  might  have  run  clear  and  peaoe- 
fhl  in  theb  natural  channel,  when  thus  dummed  out  Into 
the  eandy  dessrt,  bsar  along  with  them  nothing  but  tor- 
bulenee  and  Impurity. 

Let  every  clergyman,  therefore^  eo  eooo  as  his  coi|- 

▼enience  may  suit,  enter  upon  the  manrled  state.      I 

talk  not  In  newspaper  dang,  of  sacred  bonds,  and  li^ 

I  dlndttUe'titSy  «iid  «11  the  «<  esters  <»f  verbiage.     I  ftnd» 
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In.  J«lns0a*t  DIctioiisry,  Chat  the  word  "  nuffry"  lig- 
nilicfl,  "  to  take  for  hnaband  or  wile,**  and  that  U  quite 
■nffioient  for  mj  pnrpoae.  And  yet  I  would  have  with- 
ed  there  had  been  a  variety  of  eaprcieion,  such  as  waa 
customary  with  the  Roman  bridegroom,  who  "  led,** 
and  the  hride,  who  **  veiled  "—terms  sufficiently  ex^ 
praarire  of  support  and  direction  on  the  one  hand*  and  of 
maidenly  modesty  on  tlM  otlier.  But  this  by  the  by. 
Loolc  at  our  clerical  bachelors.  I  enter  not  into  the  cause 
— I  merely  scan  and  weigh  the  consequences.  One  set- 
tles down  into  a  good  fellow,  hospitable  even  on  Sabbath, 
and  strongly  addicted  to  all  manner  of  convivial  potations. 
It  were  hard  and  uncharitable  indeed,  to  think  or  say 
111  of  so  excellent  a  person's  open  heart,  open  purse,  open 
house,  open  cellar,  open  chureludoor  too»  and  open  seats 
— but  rather  empty, — here  and  there  a  sleeper,  a  yawner, 
or  a  dotard.  A  sirocco  has  pasMd  over  the  pews,  and 
the  malaria  breathes  from  every  seat.  The  sermon  Is 
well  enough — cold,  moral,  argumentative--but  it  wants 
the  power  of  arresting  attention.  Its  very  correctness  is 
a  fiiult — the  taste  displayed  in  its  composition  an  error. 
With  ooo-half  of  the  pains  and  the  talent  displayed,  and 
an  infusion  of  earnestness  Into  the  manner,  Its  effects 
would  be  quite  dilEBrent.  But  **  peace  be  within  our 
Zion*8  walls,'*  since  prosperity,  by  ihi*  method,  is  not 
likely  to  reach  her  pabices. 

'  Another  clerical  bachelor—- for  they  may  truly  say,  with 
the  poet, 

**  Nos  numerus  sumus,  et  frngn  consumere  natl  ;** — 

another  bachelor  stiffens  up  into  the  rigid  folds  of  a 
purse-mouth.  Instead  of  the  *'  os  rotundum  et  magna 
soniturum,**  you  have' the  puckered  radii  of  wrinkles  play- 
ing at  each  corner  of  his  mouth,  lie  becomes,  first,  care- 
ful, and  addicted  to  augmentations ;  then  more  careful 
stiH,  and  given  to  solitude ;  latterly,  the  symptoms  of  the 
disease  break  out  upon  his  moral  frame,  and  hb  very 
clothes,  as  well  as  diet,  indicate  the  muer.  Woe  unto  the 
flock  whose  shepherd  this  man  is !  He  has  no  feeling  in 
common  with  their  temporal  or  spiritual  necessities,  but 
regards  his  office  as  a  possession,  and  his  church  as  a  li- 
ving. Had  he  but  married  the  girl  that  loved  him,  and 
whose  heart.  In  the  progress  of  his  ambition,  he  permitted 
to1>reak,  he  had  been  a  different  character ;  but  the  die 
b  cast,  and 

**  Quioquid  delirant  reges,  plectuntur  Achivi.** 

My  heart  bleeds  for  the  poor  flock !  t 

Who  comes  next  ? — What,  my  friend  and  early  com- 
panion,— now  lowered  down,  by  little  and  little,  into  the 
ytarj  gulf  of  inddenee !  Of  all  kinds  of  Indolence,  ebri- 
cal  Is  the  most  deep  and  reposing.  FVom  Sunday  to  Sab- 
bath, and  from  Sabbath  to  Sunday,  nothing  to  arouse — 
nothing  to  excite—nothing  to  agitate^— not  a  diild  to 
squall,  nor  a  wife  to  admonish ;— his  hands  in  his  breech- 
es' pockets,  and  his  waistcoat  half  buttoned ; — ^his  pathway 
round  the  comer  of  his  manse  and  back  again ; — his  daily 
enquiry,  a  few  glances  at  the  sky  on  the  score  of  weather, 
and  a  query  or  two  respecting  dinner ; — his  reading  re- 
stricted to  a  weekly  paper,  sorely  soiled,  and  an  £din- 
bui^  Almanaclc  And  yet  my  friend  was  a  man,  at  col- 
lege, active  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge ;  but  he  was  jilt- 
ed in  early  life  by  a  gipsy,  and  "  hinc  ill»  lacrymsB." 
His  hearers  know  his  worth,  yet  despise  him.  They 
nickname  him  <'  Shelly  Coat,"  m  if  his  indolenoe  had 
covered  him  all  over  with  limpets. 
-  But  some  are  bachelors  from  choice^— 4ome  from  ne- 
cessity. Amongst  the  former  class  my  friend  Will  Dor- 
Tieost  figures.  Will  is  ever  on  the  wing,  and  has  been 
twice  fined  at  the  Presbytery  for  attending  clerical  courts 
•in  a  snrtouti  He  rides  a  spruce  horse»  cracks  a  whip 
with  a  silk  lash,  and  wears  gloves  and  overalls.  He 
-never  salUes  forth  from  his  own  gate  but  his  very  ser- 
vant-girls titter  respecting  his  foible — the  ladies.  Yet, 
with  all  Will's  address,  and  attention,  and  endeavour,  he 
eontlnaca  stlQi  and  is  likely  to  oontlniie^  a  bachelor.    He 


never  comes  to  the  point  with  any,  but  so  sssn  sbs  mule 
or  two  extra  is  wared  upon  him,  he  takes  the  slsrm,  and 
b  off  at  a  hand-gallop.  He  has  made  more  bair-bradtli 
escapes  than  an  old  sailor  who'  has  been  half  a  century  at 
sea,  and  continnes  to  thank  hb  stars  that  he  is,  in  £ftft, 
the  most  useless  and  contemptible  of  God's  crestora. 
Alas !  my  people  Israel !  what  a  protector  In  daofcr, 
^-adTlser  in  doubt,>-comforter  In  trouble, — end  adnio- 
nisher  in  the  hour  of  diamlutlon  !  May  God  pity  asd 
send  hb  own  comforter  to  support  you ! 

As  for  a  gun,  a  greyhound,  a  license,  a  ckricsl  iports- 
man  of  the  bachelor  breed, — the  thing  b  a  *'  lusua  natii- 
ne,"  rare  and  dbguating:  let  It  quickly  pass  into  oblivion, 
its  only  refuge  from  ignominy  and  contempL  Enough 
of  bachelorship ; — ^let  us  turn  the  leaf,  and,  aooordiiif  to 
our  original  proposal,  follow  out  the  pathway  of  clerial 
matrimony.  Not  that  even  thb  pathway,  all  hallowed 
as  it  b  by  the  most  beautiful  and  delightful  aaaocistioiu» 
b  without  its  sharp  comen  and  rugged  ascents.  A  smat- 
tery  of  children  must  have  porridge  and  dothei,  end  edu- 
cation, and  j£150  or  ^£200  per  annum  b  soon  apeut  is  a 
family  of  14  or  16  individuals.  The  world  may  comeia 
the  shape  of  worldly  cares  and  difficulties,  and  the  "  Maa 
of  God"  be  modified  into  the  care-worn  worm  of  eartL 
But  even  hers  there  are  relieving  sights— the  hand,  the 
heart,  b  open — it  weUs  through  every  care— it  gualMa 
in  unrestrained  refreshment  over  the  wide  and  wideniof 
cirde  of  parental  affection.  **  Life's  cares  are  comforts;" 
and  such  assuredly  are  the  parson's  young  family  to  him 
whose  hope  b  In  hi^  God — whoee  trust  b  in  his  word— 
who  looks  at  his  little  ones,  and  thinks  how  the  yoon; 
ravens  and  lilies  are  fed  and  clothed !  Turn  we,  tlioe- 
fore,  to  the  more  ordinary  and  sunny  side  of  the  pictun 
— ^to  him  who,  with  hb  first  entrance  upon  bis  clerical 
studies,  has  contracted  an  ardent  affection  for  what  it 
lovely,  and  pure,  and  truthful,  for  the  bright  and  beam* 
ing  eye,  and  the  bosom  where  love  plays  the  hermit,  aod 
lurks  almost  unseen.  Oh !  against  how  many  aamt 
and  from  what  misery,  is  he  not,  as  it  were,  ensuRd. 
The  rays  of  the  sun  are  calculated  to  extioguiah  the 
earthly  flame,  and  the  heart  which  b  hallowed  night  and 
day  with  the  image  or  presence  of  one  truly  and  deeer- 
vedly  beloved,  will  never  pby  the  moth  with  the  candle- 
will  never  toy  with  sin.  Woman— beautifuU  liDCtify- 
ing,  hallowing  woman — ^how  many  hast  thou  not  in  the 
potency  of  thy  Innate  purity,  rescued  from  evil,  fren 
degradation,  and  death — death  of  feeling— of  heart --- 
of  hope — of  all  that  makes  man  hi^pyf  ussfol;  aiwl  if 
thy  sway  is  known  and  acknowledged  in  the  wide  ditle 
of  hunum  happiness,  it  b  fdt  peculiarly  in  *<  the  maoee,*— 
in  the  bosom  of  him  who,  but  for  an  early  and  virtuosi 
attachment,  might  have  howled  curses  in  the  dcaert,  or 
**  grunted  with  glutton  swine"  under  the  absmUcs  of 
perdition.  And  if  the  seed-time  be  beautiful,  the  harnst 
b  rich  and  luxurious,  mellowed  down  by  the  richer  tints 
of  accomplishment  and  fruition.  The  minuter'a  ttaair 
b  an  epitome  of  the  minister's  parish.  They  both  oooast 
of  the  same  elements — of  husband  and  wife— of  ptf^^ 
— children  — brothers — sbtvs — relatives  msntfra— *'• 
vants.  Then  cannot  occur  a  demonstration  or  psrun 
feding  which  has  not  its  counterpart  in  the  mame.  Tm 
father'^  love  and  care  for  hb  offspring — ^the  mother's  af- 
fectionate tenderness— the  husband's  reposing  confidence 
—the  wife's  contented  ndiance— the  children'a  daimi, 
and  the  master's  and  servant's  InterHta— all  these  are  re- 
presented in  the  '<  camera  obscura"  of  the  ndaistcr'a  Oi«- 
side. 

^  "  Hand  ignarus  mall,  miserb  suocunere  diaoo, 

says  the  married  dergyraan,  as  he  dives  with  •  aootbing 
enquiry  Into  the  secret  lecesses  of  the  bleeding  hcsrt  A* 
he  comforts  the  widow  or  the  widower,  ss  he  <^'^ 
the  fittherleas,  and  aids  the  helplces  and  dependent,  hej 
only  acting  the  part  for  which  he  has  been  previoa8iyi«nf 
b  daily,  achooledj  la  the  exigences  «f  a  iunay.    **^^ 
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pitjr  M  a  fiidicr  badi  onto  hli  cfaUdrMi  dmr,"  Ukt  pity 
cxerciiea  Iw  towundi  tluit  larger  finnily  iHiom  Go  dhai 
eommitted  to  his  tmtt. 

But  dflrical  matrfanony  ii  twiee  MewiJ.  It  not  only 
Ummi  the  pariah,  bat  tlie  priest.  The  fhrmer  is  a  busy 
nan  all  day  long ;  and  Ills  avocations  withdraw  him,  in 
kctrt  and  in  spirit,  as  well  as  in  person,  Iram  domestie 
€OJo]rmenta.  The  merchant  and  mannfhctnrer  are  in  si- 
mHar  cireamstaBees ;  and  eren  the  laird  has  legitimate 
•vocations  which  In  no  degree  identify  him  with  his  lady 
•r  fomily.  But  the  clergyman  b  never  so  truly  in  the 
fjarb  of  his  duty  as  when  he  is  sitting  in  his  easy  chair, 
witb  a  booic  on  the  table  liefore  him,  and  a  child  on  either 
knee.  Oh  God  !  what  are  the  feelings  of  that  minister 
of  God,  who  can  reside  from  day  to  day  undisturbed  in 
tlie  centre  of  his  family — ^whilst  wife  and  chiUivn  are  en- 
drcling  him  like  Saturn  in  a  ring,  or  Jupiter  In  his  la- 
tdlites !  and  all  the  while  permit  no  silent  and  rejoicing 
ooti^ngs  into  the  past — Into  the  golden  season  of  love 
ad  eourtship — which  has  only  been  superseded  by  the 
MiU  more  engraesing  and  delighting  period  of  matrimony  ? 
—or  into  the  future.  It  may  be — ^the  vast  and  firthomless 
fiitoTB — ^where  lie  bands  and  gowns,  and  epaulets  and  civic 
bonoorB,  for  the  little  churchmen,  warriors,  and 
men,  i^  are  now  so  eeriously  engaged  at  taw ! 

T.  O. 


FINE  ARTa 

VBW8  FROM  ROMS. 

Wk  have  been  much  gratified  with  the  letter,  an  ab- 
ilnet  of  which  mre  now  present  to  our  readers.  Rome  is 
Uk  capital  of  artists,  whatever  thdr  country ;  and  It  is  the 
centre  of  activity  in  their  proftsetofi.  In  it  are  stored 
up,  aa  in  a  treasuiry,  the  richest  fkngmento  of  the  art  of 
iht  old  world,  an^  the  noblest  treasures  of  the  new;  In  it 
■R  to  be  found  tlie  delegates  and  representatives  of  every 
nation  under  heaven,  catching  inspiration  from  these 
wwka,  and  endeavouring  to  ri^  them.  It  is  In  it,  too, 
tbat  not  only  the  artist,  but  the  mere  lover  of  art,  may 
sain  a  high  practical  insight  into  its  mysteries,  which  he 
nisbt  daewhere  aeek  in  vain.  It  is  fbr  this  reason  that 
ve  match  so  gladly  at  etery  piece  of  news  from  Rome. 
But  our  friend's  letter  will,  we  trust,  prove  interesting 
Mh  aa  containing  matter  of  gratification  for  this  laud^ 
aUe  coriooity,  and  aa  affording  a  pleasing  picture  of  the 
wpirationa,  and  progresrive  developement  of  the  powers 
of  an  ingenuous  mind : — 

**  Tbere  are  numy  English  artiste  here.  With  the 
pictorca  of  Eartlake  and  Severn  you  are  probably  ae- 
<iiiainted.  They  support  the  respeetablUty  of  English 
vt;  which  h  lucky,  for  several  unfortunate  exhibitions  of 
pictorea  liave  been  opened  by  our  artists.  Fttrfaaps  you 
hare  already  heard  of  Turner's  turn-out.  He  exhibited 
tl^ne  pictures,  one  of  which  was  beautiful,  but  the  other 
<^  were  greatly  Inferior.  Th^re  was  a  riew  of  Or- 
^^  aa  yellow  as  crome  could  molce  It ;  and  a  Medea, 
linely  conceived,  but  with  little  else  to  recommend  It ; — 
c^rtrtTagant  in  the  execution,  badly  drawn,  the  ooloura 
IMA  Ueoded,  yellow,  red,  and  white  all  in  confusion.  Poor 
I'ttrncr !  he  was  much  abused  even  by  the  English — to 
tlie  Italians  and  Germans  his  works  were  incomprchen- 
**Ue.  Andrew  Wilson  has  made  a  great  many  views  in 
the  ndf  bbourhood  of  Rome.  At  preaent  he  is  engaged 
^th  a  large  picture,  a  riew  of  Genaano,  which  Is  nearly 
^nUied.  I  think  his  restoration  (if  we  may  so  call  it) 
^  Ua  bdoved  Italy  has  improved  him  much.  The 
**Qe>7  around  him  la  congenial  to  his  feelings,  apd 
***vu  to  inspire  his  penciL  I  may  add,  that  the  cUmato 
^  itdted  to  his  constitution,  that  he  enjoys  exocUent 
■*>lth,  which  never  was  the  case  in  Scotland.  -I  come 
"owtotbeltalhms.  The  sulject  is  ungrateful  Artis 
inamiaoibleatate.  Camncdni  has  laid  the  foundation 
*■  *  bad  adiool  of  painting;  CanoYft  of  an  vqually  bad 


school  of  sculpture.  I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that 
there  is  any  want  of  talent,  but  It  is  wrong  directed 
the  system  is  bad.  The  Italians  pay  much  attention  to 
drawing,  but  they  caricature ;  of  colour  and  eilbet  they 
have  lltUe  notion ;  of  execution,  less.  Either  they  are  ig- 
norant of  the  use  of  glaring;  or  entertain  an  idea  that  It 
is  inconsistent  with  genius  to  employ  mechanical  aids 
which  were  unknown  to  the  great  masters.  They  try 
to  colour  all  at  once ;  nay,  their  pt^udice  agalnet  glazing 
is  so  strong,  that  one  of  them  rspUed  to  a  gentleman, 
who^  when  he  aaw  him  endeavouring  in  vain  to  catch 
the  colouring  of  a  picture  he  was  copying,  remarked,  that 
the  original  was  ghttsd — *  I  know  it ;  but  I  will  not 
ghse.'  The  ooneequence  is,  that  old  pictures»  eapeekJly 
Venetian  and  Flemiah,  auilbr  dreadfully  in  the  hands  of 
Italian  cleanera,  who  take  off  the  glaring,  considering  it 
dirt.  The  beautiful  *  Communion  of  St  Jerome,*  by 
Domcnlchinoy  has  been  treated  in  this  way,  and  the  pi^ 
ture  has  hence  acquired  (as  Mr  Wilkie  txpreeaed  it)  *  a 
leathery  appearance.* — The  French  have  an  excellent 
academy  here,  which  produces  good  artists,  especially  ar- 
ohitecte.  The  French  school  is  doing  more  at  preaent 
than  any  other.-^Rome  is  inundated  with  aaoustached 
German  artists.  Their  extraordinary  appearance  can 
only  be  equalled  by  the  extraordinary  etyle  of  art  they 
have  adopted.  Some  of  them  paint  beantlfnlly,  and  their 
pictures,  enoept,  perhaps,  that  they  are  SMre  highly 
flnished,  resemble  the  works  of  some  of  our  own  artiste 
But  the  m^ority  have  followed  Pietro  Pcrrugione  in  aH 
his  eccentricities.  They  have  much  talent,  but  surely 
this  is  a  perveraion  of  it. 

"  The  private  coUectiona  in  Rome  are  of  very  different 
degrees  of  merit.  The  finest  gaU^,  without  doubt.  Is 
the  Borghess^  the  pictures  of  which  are  in  tolerable  pre- 
servation. It  makes  one  melancholy  to  walk  through 
some  of  the  galleries*  and  see  all  around  numbers  of  the 
finest  picturea  going  to  wreck  and  ruin,  partiy  from  want 
of  care,  and  partly  from  the  miaerable  avarice  or  poverty 
of  their  proprieto|!s.  The  Vatican  Itadf  is  not  exempt 
tnok  this  reproach ;  the  pictures  there  are  many  of  them 
in  very  bad  condition.  What  they  have  been,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  admiration  with  which  they  were  regard- 
ed when  they  were  6nt  painted,  and  from  their  beauty- 
notwithstanding  the  neglect  they  have  suffered.  You  can 
form  no  idea  of  the  aculpture  galleries  of  the  Vatican. 
Superb  halls,  decorated  with  columns  and  pilasters  of  the 
moet  rare  and  precious  stonea,  paved  with  Mossicsj  and 
filled  with  fine  statuea, — ^"tia  the  realization  of  a  fidry  talew 
The  Torao  of  the  Belvedere  is  my  favourite  piece  of  scul]^ 
turew  When  I  look  on  this  trunk,  I  can  scarcely  believe 
it  the  work  of  a  mortal.  With  the  freaooes  of  Michael 
Angdo  and  Ralaelle,  as  far  aa  printo  can  go,  you  must  be 
well  acquainted,  and  have,  no  doubt,  studied  with  atten- 
tion the  Sistini  chapeL  Bewick  was  for  some  time  en- 
gaged eopying  the  prophete  and  sibyls*  That  he  might 
do  it  well,  he  had  a  high  scaffolding  erected  in  the  chapel 
which  brought  him  within  a  short  diatanoe  of  the  paint 
ings.  I  went,  by  a  fortunate  chance^  to  the  chapel  while 
the  scaffolding  was  still  standing.  From  the  ground,  the 
upper  part  of  the  Last  Judgment  looks  a  confused  mass ; 
but  when  raiaed,  what  a  variety  of  expression  is  diso»- 
vendde  In  the  countenances  and  attitudee  of  the  figureai 
Hope,  love>  and  joy  in  thoee  of  the  bleased,  contrasted 
with  terror,  despair,  and  death.  Wilkie,  on  reaching  the 
top,  and  looking  around,  exclaimed,  '  Good  Lord  deliver 
us !'  He  oeuld  not  find  language  to  exprrm  his  wonder 
and  admiration. 

"  I  have  presumed  to  make  my  own  oboervations  on 
theee  specimens  of  the  still  unrivalled  excellence  of  the 
old  maeters,  but  I  have  also  listened  attentively  to  the 
opiniona  of  ei^erienoed  Judges ;  and  sometimes  I  have 
found  them  coinciding  with  my  own  preconceptions; 
often  I  have  acquired  now  ideas.  I  wrote  to  you  shortiy 
afler  my  arrival  in  ^ome^  but  I  pray  God  you  may  never 
haTe  reoeived  tha^kllfr.    The  vanity  of  a  young  timveU 


I«r  inspired  me  when  I  wrote  It  Time,  eome  little  gl( 
ingi  of  experience,  and  the  lectures  €iX  my  worthy  father, 
haye  removed  b  kmd  of  prejudice,  through  the  dark  mo» 
dlum  of  which  I  gaxed  on  and  judged  of  every  thing. 
Wdi  do  I  remember  the  orthodox  horror  with  which,  on 
toy  Urst  arrival  here,  I  regarded  the  works  of  Italian 
architects.  Their  originality  now  pleases  me ;  though, 
strange  to  say,  it  was  at  first  the  cause  of  my  dislike  to 
them.  I  hare  been  chiefly  engaged  iu  drawing,  when 
the  weather  pormltted,  sinoe  my  arrival  in  Italy,  and 
have  formed  a  collection  of  views  of  the  antiquities  of 
Rome,  likefHse  a  few  ot  Naples  and  Genoa.  We  know 
that,  in  former  times,  the  sister  arts  were  oflen  jiurauad 
auooesafully  by  one  man  :  why  not  now?  For  myself,  I 
liope  and  wlili  to  join  painting  to  ardytectuxtB.** 


THB  ORBBK  LANOtJAGB— AKCIBNT  AKD  MODBRI^. 

[Ws  have  picssore  In  laying  before  our  readnn  t  letter  ttam  %  Greek 
gentleman,  who  has  very  recently  come  to  Edinburgh  with  the  view 
of  giving  Imtnictiont  in  that  languaite,  and  who  appear*  to  ut  to  take 
a  somewhat  nord*  but,  ire  think,  Ju«t  view  of  the  proper  mode  to  be 
punucd  fai  the  se^uiiltion  tf  OUa  bssaUAil  tnA  laleisiuiiK  tongo*— 
Bo>  Lit.  Joua.] 

TO  THX  xnnoa  or  thx  ZDiKBuaoH  urxaAEY  jocekal. 

Sni, — Iv  this  course  of  the  convenatfoii  I  had  with  you 
yesterday,  yon  asked  me,  if  I  mistake  not,  whether  the 
language  of  Modem  Greece  differs  materiaUy  fhom  tliat 
of  the  ancieiit,  and  whether  tlie  difference  is  similar  to 
that  existing  between  the  Italian  and  the  Latin.  In  re- 
ply, I  beg  to  state,  that  it  appears  to  me  very  dear  that 
modem  Greek  neithei^can  nor  ought  to  be  eonddered  but 
as  one  of  those  various  dialects  which,  takett  together, 
make  the  Greek  language ;  and  is,  In  other  words,  just 
one  branch  of  a  great  tree.  Modem  Greek,  therefore, 
should  not  be  studied  wparaieUf,  unless  by  those  who 
have  previondy  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
other  dialects,  and  who — being  able  to  read  and  under- 
stand each  of  the^i^  indent  dialects  in  which  the  chefs' 
itceuvre  of  Greek  litorature  are  composed — ^feel  also  ds- 
airoiis  of  aoquiring  the^S^A-^-that  is,  the  modem — In  or- 
der to  complete  their  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue. 
They,  on  the  other  hand,  who  are  only  beginning  to  study 
Ch'eek,  ought  unquestionably  to  oondder  it  as  condsting  of 
five  dialects,  and  should  be  taught  to  read  Homer,  Thn- 
cydides,  Demosthenes,  and  others,  not  as  writera  in  a 
language  now  extinct,  but  rather  in  a  language  whldi  still 
exists,  and  is  spoken  by  a  whole  nation  ;  for  the  differ- 
ence between  the  language  in  whidi  tboM  authors  write, 
and  that  which  Is  now  wpolun,  is  not  so  mudi  in  the  words 
themsdves  as  in  their  construction*  It  is  needless  to  ad- 
^vert  to  the  objection  which  has  been  so  ofWn  advanced 
and  refuted,  that  the  pronunciation  of  the  modem  Greek 
Is  different  firem  the  ancient,  as  if  it  were  posdhle  that, 
after  preserving  almost  every  w<m^  in  the  old  langwi^e,  the 
Greeks  should  have  quite  lost  sight  of  its  pronuudaUoo, 
and  left  that  to  be  discovered  by  phUologlans  shut  up  in 
their  closet.  But  leaving  this  question  to  be  decided  in  any 
way  that  scholars  think  fit,  permit  me  to  remark,  that  it  Is. 
surely  much  more  natural  to  leam  a  language  with  that 
pronundatlon  which,  besides  being  harmonious  and  beau- 
tiful, is  Intdllglble  to  a  whole  nation,  than  with  that  pro- 
nunciation which  is  of  no  use  but  In  the  reading  of  dead 
authors.  In  both  cases,  the  labour  Is  equal ;  but  in  one, 
the  advantage  Is  double.  By  learning  the  modem  dialect, 
which,  as  I  have  dready  said,  is  nothing  but  an  appendix 
to  the  andeUt  language,  we  are  not  only  able  to  eijoy  all 
die  modem  Greek  works,  many  of  which  display  an  de- 
ganee  and  a  beauty  truly  classical,— ^neh  as  the  poetical 
productions  of  Chrystopoulos,  of  Rizos,  of  Cdbos,  of 
Coray,  of  Couraas,  of  (Eeonomos,  and  many  others, — ^but 
we  are  also  able  to  avail  ourselves  of  it  in  conversation 
and  oorrespondenoe.  I  ani  still  further  of  opinlon,that, 
hy  stadyliif  .Graek-as  a  living  kuiguage,  hewho  is  tvtn. 


quite  ignorant  of  it,  and  obliged  to  begin  with  the  dpks. 
bet,  may  learn  to  read  the  ancient  authon,  and  to  write 
and  speak  the  language,  with  the  same  purity  and  ele^ 
ganc^  that  wdl-educkted  Greeks  now  do,  in  Ikrlentlme, 
with  fkr  lass  trouble,  and  with  far  len  danger  of  eon- 
traeting  any  of  that  disgust  lor  the  study,  wbleh  is  s» 
often  the  oonseqnenee  of  the  dry  and  difficult  mode  in 
which  it  Is  usually  taught.  During  a  residence  of  two 
years  In  the  United  States,  where  I  gave  loMoni,  lint  at 
the  FhtnUm  LuHtuium  in  PhiladdphU^  then  at  (be  Cb- 
btmbian  CoBegt  in  New  York,  and,  lastly,  at  CtOKhnift, 
near  Boston;  toy  own  experience  proved  the  tratb  of  wliat 
I  have  stated.  I  liave  reodved  letters  in  Greek,  pretty 
well  expressed,  from  schdan  of  three  and  six  montlu 
standing ;  and  tlie  same  iM^lars  were  eqndly  at  home  !■ 
speaking  the  language.  Ill  short,  I  am  quite  peranadd, 
that  Whoever  wishes  it,  may  heoome  master  both  of  aa. 
dent  and  modem  Greek  in  a  very  short  time,  and  tlist 
thtf  latter  can  only  be  pmperiy  learnt  through  the  former, 
which  Is  Its  foundation.  My  Grammar  of  the  modern 
Gredt,  and  the  Orations  for  the  Crown,  together  with 
the  Prolegomena  In  modem  Greek,  seem  to  me  firmly  te 
establlsfa  the  truth  of  what  I  have  now  advanced,  mmdj, 
that  the  moderii  is  so  incorporated  wldi  the  andcnt,  tkt 
it  ought  to  be  sttidied  as  one  and  the  same  langnsgeb  I 
shall  ikow,  dr,  condude  for  the  present,  but  will  btfe 
much  pleasure  In  repl^ng  to  any  questions  yon  may  wiih 
to  put  to  me  upon  this  subject  at  any  future  opportiuity. 
Meantime^  I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  &c. 

Alxxandxx  Nkbu. 
Edinburgh,  22(/  Sej^  1829. 


THE  DRAMA. 

It  Is  a  pleasant  thing  to  see  so  many  of  the  "  old  frmi- 
llar  fhoes**  agdn.     It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  take  our  it»- 
tion  once  more  in  our  fkvourite  little  Theatre,  and,  re- 
membering the  happy  hours  we  liave  alreidy  spent  therir 
anticipate  many  happy  hours  yet  to  come.     On  Tuedty 
evening  last,  we  were  as  full  df  the  milk  of  homsn  kind- 
ness as  a  lamb,  and  otnr  heart  bounded  within  us  like  tlie 
heart  of  a  child — a  manly  bright-eyed  boy,  whom  graad- 
papa  carries  off  In  a  ooach  to  see  a  play  for  the  first  or  se- 
cond time  in  his  life.     We  podtivdy  shodt  bands  with 
Donald  the  box-keeper,  and  glad  were  we  to  find  tiiat  the 
Manager  had  brought  down  no  star  fh>di  London  to  iiU 
his  place.     Much  pleased  were  we  to  observe  Mr  Fwdir 
fiddling  away  once  more  In  the  most  good-nstord  etyk 
imaginable,  just  as  if  nothing  had  happened;  and  to  lee 
Mr  Phitt  pufiing  Into  his  ddicate  fiute  with  the  puff  of  * 
master.     Then  up  went  the  curtain,  and,  being  in  per- 
haps the  most  dellghtfhl  mood  we  ever  were  in,  StaoleTr 
that  funniest  of  dl  creatures,  made  us  laugh  till  the  tean 
came  over  our  cheekiB.     We  had  scarcdy  recovered  when 
our  eyes  fell  on  our  dd  fHend  Fdtchard,  whom  we  are 
right  glad  to  see  back  again ; — whether  he  be  a  ^^''^^ 
actor  or  not,  he  Is,  at  dl  events,  a  man  of  a  frank  ad 
gentlemanly  bearing,  and.  In  his  own  parts,  is  a  crdit  l» 
our  company.     Then  there  vma  Miss  Tnnstall,  with  wf 
clear  pipe  and  good-natured  physiognomy; — we  reaOy 
can't  hdp  liking  her,  so  we  *'  own  the  soft  impefeebvtfit 
at  once.     Then  there  was  Mn  Stanley,  a  fine  woman  aod 
a  dever,  and  moreover,  a  flame  of  ours  about  fifteeo  J^ 
ago.     Then  there  was  Montague  Sunley,  a  nice  lad,  pet- 
ting more  easy  and  graceful,  and  fit  for  good  tbingi  wn> 
a  little  time  and  ex^enoe.     And,  on  Wednesday  ere^ 
ing,  was  there  not  Mackay,  fresh  fh>m  Liverpool,  ha 
with  as  tme  a  Scotch  heart  bs  ever?  and  3>«J»*"J^ 
judldous,  a  UtUe  unwiddy  in  tights  and  dlk  ^*^ 
but  keeping  within  himsdf  the  soul  of  a  Khig  J*^ 
and  a  Dandle  Dinmont  ?     No !  we  eodd  dot  be  tf»hwa 
with  these  dd  IHends  on  the  fiM  or  acoood  ^^}^^ 
seisoki,  though  the  oritio*8  l^nivl  crowii  wtrc  It  «*  *^ 
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price  of  our  leniency.  We  were  glad  even  to  lee  Mr 
Taylor,  Bfr  Jolm  Stanley,  Mr  Piawer,  Mrs  Muthewi,  and 
the  M1«M  Murray.  As  for  Mrs  Niool  and  Mrs  Eyre, 
it  is  long  since  tliey  have  hiAA  dominion  over  the  softest 
pKtion  of  our  hesrt.  Yet  there  vras  a  dash  of  sorrow  in 
•or  cop  of  Joy.  Where  was  Jones  the  gentlemanly  ? — 
where  was  his  shrill  *'lia !  ha  !**  and  where  hb  hlue  or 
daret-ooloared  coat,  cut  so  delicately,  and  fitting  so  nicely, 
that  it  seemed  more  like  the  stuiTof  which  a  tailor's  hap- 
piest dreams  are  made,  than  a  thing  of  stem  reality  ?  Alas ! 
Jones  is  teaching  elocution  to  the  Cockneys  of  London. 
Where  was  Mason  the  fiMetiona? — ^where  was  his  ettjnU 
awremanfaee,  so  full  of  woe  and  merriment,  that  it  might 
make  a  churchyard  laugh? — ^where  vras  our  starved  apo- 
thecary and  our  Sir  Andrew  Ague  Cheek?  Alas!  Ma- 
«m  is  '^  o*er  the  holder  and  awa,*'  in  consequence  of  some 
■light  and  mutually-to-he-rcgretted  misunderstanding  he- 
tween  him  and  the  Manager.  Where  was  Thome  the 
«Uiging?_where  was  his  <«  March  to  the  battle-fieM,** 
ha  prepoawBsing  nose,  and  his  agreeable  carelen  manner  ? 
Alas!  Thome  is  singing  hUthely  in  the  English  Opera 
House,  *'mayh«  to  return  to  Lochaber  no  more."  And 
irhere--more  than  all  the  rest — ^where  was  Miss  Noel, 
the  gentle  and  the  good  ? — ^where  was  her  sweetly-warlrfed 
velody,  dear  to  the  Scottish  heart,  her  playful  smile,  and 
fine  feeling  of  the  truth  of  nature  ?  Alas  !  she  is  in  New 
York,  where  her  husband  la  lecturing  on  anatomy,  *'  across 
the  Atlantic's  roar.** 

Bat  a  reinforcement  of  new  recruits  has  been  marched 
op  to  supply  the  place  of  those  who  are  gone ;  and  what 
an  we  to  say  of  them  ?  Of  Mrs  William  West  we  say 
that  she  b  a  pretty  woman,  somewhat  past  her  beat,  and 
en  the  whole,  a  pleasing  and  graceful  actress,  though  in 
gnve  and  sentimental  characters  rather  too  lachrymose 
and  white-pocket-handkerchiefy,  and  in  gayer  characters 
rather  too  languid  and  studied.  Of  Mr  Williams  we 
My  that  he  is  "  pretty  considerable  "  vulgar,  though  we 
4aremy  fie  han  some  hiumour  of  a  broad  and  tolerably 
eonunooplaee  kind,  and  we  believe  that  Scotch  charac- 
ters are  his  forte.  Of  Mr  M.  Rae,  from  Gla^ow,  we 
ay  that  we  wish  he  had  left  behind  him  in  that  city 
ssiae  of  his  Irish  brogue,  and  brought  with  him  a  pair  of 
legi  espahle  of  moving  a  little  leas  stiffly  through  the  parts 
of  walking  gentlemen.  Of  Miss  Stoker  we  say  that  she 
ii  a  dever  little  girl,  and  that  we  are  gUd  to  see  her  in 
the  way  of  rising  in  her  profession,  but  she  must  not  be 
^nlte  so  rompish  on.  the  Edinburgh  stage  as  she  might 
be  in  country  towns ;  her  manner  is  a  little  tri^  prO' 
WMbk ;  she  most  soften  it  down.  Of  the  "  young  lady** 
who  made  "  her  first  appearance  on  any  stage*'  (?)--Miss 
Weston's  younger  sister,  we  believe — we  say  that  she  is 
likely  to  prove  an  acquisition  in  the  chambermaid  line. 
Of  Mr  Barton,  from  Dublin,  who  is  to  take  the  premier 
role  in  the  company,  we  say  that  we  do  not  yet  know  ex- 
actly what  to  say.     We  have  seen  him  only  In  two  cha^ 

ractera the  Stranger  and  Lord  Townly ;  we  liked  him 

in  the  first,  and  were  not  very  well  pleased  with  him  in 
the  second ;  hut  neither  of  these  characters  is  well  suit- 
ed to  bring  out  a  man's  powers.  Our  judgment  rests 
aoipended, — only,  we  suspect  we  are  going,  on  the  whole^ 
ts  be  pleased  with  Barton. 

Ob  Thonday  evening,  the  first  of  living  actors,  Keak, 
aoAered  upon  an  engagement  of  only  six  nights.  We  shall 
kave  something  to  say  of  him  next  Saturday.  Mean- 
time, we  are  glad  to  see  him  in  so  much  vigour,  and  ex- 
paet  that  hardly  an  inhabitant  of  Edinburgh  will  miss 
tke  opportunity  of  being  present  at  Ms  performances.  It 
^ras  a  remark  which  we  heard  ma4e  by  one  of  the  most 
poptthr  poetesses  of  the  day,  that  seeing  Kean  play  his 
&vonrite  parts,  was  ''  UlfM  reading  Shakspeare  by  flashes 
^^ktoing." 

01U  Cftienif^ 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


THB  ARAB  AMD  HIS  BBARD. 

▲  tioaxs  rapx  the  akabtck  tongvx,  courrLrr  ixtill  tbx 

OUD  AULD  8C0TTSH  TONOtTX. 

By  the  Author  o/**  Anster  Fair."* 

Last  nicht,  as  I  on  my  couche  was  laid. 
There  cam  a  vision  IntUl  my  head. 
That  garr*d  me  quhlther  sae  on  my  hed» 

That  I  wauken*d  wi'  the  flutter : 
I  dreamyt  I  met  wl'  the  fearfu'  Dell ; 
I  kent  the  Daddy  o'  Lies  richt  well 
By  his  hrlmstane  beard  and  his  cloven  heel. 

And  his  tails  as  black 's  the  gutter. 
Wr  a  growsame  glowr,  the  Father  o'  Sin 
Gluntschet  at  me  wi'  an  awsome  grin ; 
Free  bis  black  ee-hree  to  the  tip  o'  his  chin, 
'    Gehenna  glm'd  black  in  his  face. 
The  bonnie  stems,  at  the  growsame  grin. 
Free  th'  Equator's  belt  tiU  the  PoUr  pin, 
Creipt  to  their  chawmers  a*  within. 

To  shelter  themselves  for  a  space ; 
And  the  earth,  thioagb  a*  her  michtie  hulk. 
Like  a  palsyt  creature  quhiver'd  and  shook ; 
Dogs  youf 't  and  youl'd,  men  shiver't  and  quooikf 

As  they  lay  on  their  beds  afeard : 
For  me— I  cared  na  a  preen  or  a  strae, 
For  Cleutie  that  gluntseh'd  and  gruntlet  sae; 
But,  hreeshlin'  up  to  man's  mortal  Fa^ 

I  gripplt  him  bauld  by  the  beard ; 
And  I  said.  Ah,  Tyke !  ah.  Imp  o*  the  Air ! 
I  hae  you  now  in  my  clutches  fair ! 
For  your  ilUwiHit  dceda  111  punysh  you  sair ! 

And  I  gave  him  a  slap  on  the  haffit ; 
But — I  wauken'd  mysdl  wi'  the  slap  and  its  pain  ; 
For  Auld  Homie's  cheek  I  had  thwackit  mine  ain. 
And  my  bonny  sleek  heard  I  had  mistaen 

For  that  o*  the  Prince  o'  Tophet ! 


LINB8  TO  THE  BELL-ROCK  LieHT-BOUiBt 

ssxK'  raox  a  distam cb. 

ByRtAert  Chambert, 

SraAVOK  fkncies  rise  at  sight  of  thee^ 

Tower  of  the  lonesome,  silent  sea ! 

Art  thou  a  thing  of  earth  or  sky, 

Upshot  from  beneath,  or  let  down  from  on  high— t 

A  thing  of  the  wave,  or  a  tMng  of  the  doud-^ 

The  work  of  man,  or  the  work  of  God  ? 

Old  art  thou  ? — ^has  thy  blue  minaret 

Seen  the  young  suns  of  creation  set  ? 

Or  did  hut  the  yester  years  of  time 

Wake  their  old  eyes  on  thy  youthful  primOy 

Creature  of  mystery  sublime  ? 

Strange  seem  thy  purposes  and  lato^ 

Emblem  of  all  that* s  desiriaite ! 

Outcast  of  earth,  as  if  cursed  and  cxllad. 

Thou  hast  taken  thy  place  on  the  ocean  wild* 

And  rear^st,  like  a  mournful  repentant  Cain, 

Thy  conscious  and  flame-letter'd  brow  on  the  ttaliif 

Telling  all  who  might  come  to  companion  or  cheer. 

To  shun  thy  abode  of  destntctiou  and  lear. 

Hermit  of  the  desert  sea» 

Loneliest  of  all  things  that  he. 

Even  the  FlUar*d  Enthusiast  was  nothing  to  tllee ! 

No  change  in  thy  aspect,  place,  or  form. 
Brings  light  or  darkness,  sunrtkine  or  storm ; 
Times  and  seasons  change,  but  thou  never  changest— 
Range  all  other  sea  things,  hut  thou  never  rangest. 
Mom  breaks  dn  thy  head  with  her  hlnshand  her  smile- 
Noon  pwrs  all  his  s^lcndMUn  umuki  thy^kne  pilfr— 
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The  long  level  sunbeams  that  gild  thee  at  eve, 

Cast  thy  shade  tiU  'tis  lost  o'er  the  far  German  wave ; 

Or  night  fails  upon  thee,  as  dew  falls  on.  tree  . 

Yet  these  alternations  no  change  work  on  thee ! 

Lst  the  sea,  as  the  heaven  which  it  mirrors,  be  calm. 

And  each  breath  of  the  breeze  bring  Its  own  load  of 

balm — 
Or  let  its  Umk  pavement  be  traversed  and  torn 
By  the  White-crested  war-waves,  from  northern  teas 

borne, 
Who  seem,  as  they  rush  to  old  Alliany*s  strand, 
A  new  troop  of  Norsemen  invading  the  land — 
Or  let  the  rough  mood  of  that  long  trooping  host 
In  the  conflict  and  rage  of  a  tempest  be  lost — 
And  to  the  wild  scene  deepest  darkness  bo  given. 
Save  where  God  pours  his  fire  through  the  shot-holes 

of  heaven — 
In  calm  or  in  breeze — amidst  tempest  and  flame— 
Thoii  art  still  the  same  beautiful,  terrible  same ! 


A  BACHBLOR'8  COMPLAINT. 

TmT*ax  stepping  off,  the  friends  I  knew. 

They're  going  one  by  one ; 
They're  taking  wives  to  tame  their  lives, 

Their  Jovial  days  are  done ; — 
I  can't  get  one  (Ad  crony  now 

To  join  me  in  a  spree ; 
They've  all  grovrn  grave  domestic  men, 

lliey  look  atkanre  on  me. 

I  hate  to  see  them  sober'd  down — 

The  merry  boys  and  true, — 
I  hate  to  hear  them  sneering  now 

At  pictures  fiincy  drew ; 
I  care  not  for  their  married  cheer. 

Their  puddings  and  their  soups. 
And  middle-aged  relations  round 

In  formidable  groups. 

And  though  their  wife  perchance  may  have 

A  comely  sort  of  face. 
And  at  the  table's  upper  end 

Conduct  herself  with  grace, — 
I  hate  the  prim  reserve  that  reigns, 

The  caution  and  the  state, 
I  hate  to  see  my  friend  grow  vain 

Of  furniture  and  plate. 

O  !  give  me  back  the  days  again 

When  we  have  wander'd  free. 
And  stole  the  dew  from  every  flower. 

The  fruit  from  every  tree  ; 
The  friends  I  loved — they  will  not  come, — 

They've  all  deserted  me  ; 
They  sit  at  home  and  toast  their  toes, 

L«ok  stupid,  and  sip  tea. 

By  Jove  !  'they  go  to  bed  at  ten. 

And  rise  at  half  past  nine ; 
And  seldom  do  they  now  exceed 

A  pint  or  so  of  wine ; 
They  play  at  whist  for  sixpences, 

llley  very  rarely  dance, 
llicy  never  read  a  word  of  rhyme, 

Nor  open  a  romance. 


They  talk— Good  Lord  !— of  politics, 

Of  taxes,  and  of  crops ; 
And  very  quietly,  with  their  wives. 

They  go  about  to  shops ; 
Tbey  got  quite  skilled  in  groceries, 

And  Isara'd  in  butcher  meat, 
And  know  csEaetiy  what  they  pay 
,    Forerery  tUng  tlwy  eat. 


And  then  they  all  get  children,  too. 

To  squall  through  thick  and  thin. 
And  seem  right  proud  to  multiply 

Small  images  of  sin  ; 
And  yet,  you  may  depend  upon't. 

Ere  half  their  days  are  told. 
Their  sons  are  taller  than  tliemsdves. 

And  they  are  counted  old. 


Alas !  alas  !  for  years  gone  by. 
And  for  the  friends  I've  lost. 

When  no  w^rm  feeling  of  the  heart 
Was  chiU'd  by  early  frost. 

If  these  be  Hymen's  vaunted  Joys, 
I'd  have  him  shun  my  door. 

Unless  hell  quench  his  torch,  and  live 


Henceforth  a  bachelor. 


H.  G.  B. 


HE  LOVED  HER  FOR  HBR  MERRY  EYE. 

ABaOatL 

Hb  loved  her  for  her  merry  eye. 

That,  like  the  vesper  star, 
In  evening's  blue  and  deepening  sky. 

Shed  light  and  Joy  afar ! 

He  loved  her  for  her  golden  hair 
That  o'er  her  shoulders  hung ; 

He  loved  her  for  her  happy  voice — 
The  music  of  her  tongue. 

« 

He  loved  her  for  her  airy  form 

Of  animated  grace ; 
He  loved  her  for  the  light  of  soul 

That  hrighten'd  in  her  face. 

He  loved  her  for  her  simple  heart, — 

A  shrine  of  gentle  things ; 
He  loved  her  for  her  sunny  hopes. 

Her  gay  imaginings. 

But  not  for  him  that  bosom  beat. 

Or  glanced  that  merry  eye. 
Beneath  whose  diamond  light  he  felt 

It  would  be  heaven  to  die. 

He  never  told  her  of  his  love, — 
He  breathed  no  prayer — ^no  vow  ; 

But  sat  in  silence  by  her  side. 
And  gazed  upon  her  brow. 

And  when  at  length  she  poss'd  away. 

Another's  smiling  bride. 
He  made  his  home  mid  ocean's  waves, — 

He  died  upon  its  tide. 

G  Kara  apt. 


BONNET* 

I  DO  not  wish  to  clothe  In  vulgar  words 

The  deeper  thoughts  that  in  my  boaom  lie. 
To  outward  sense  Invisible,  like  birds 

Afloat  far  off  In  the  cerulean  sky. 
Let  them  abide  in  me,  as  water-nprings 

Within  the  caverns  of  the  nck-ribb'd  hill ; 

O'er  them  no  breeze  its  rippling  mantle  flings. 

They  feel  not  summer's  heat,  nor  winter's  rhill ; 
And  when  the  storm  uproots  the  mountain  pine, 

Or  covers  o'er  with  snow  the  lofty  peak. 
They  rest  like  liquid  diamonds  in  their  mine. 

Calm  and  unchanged,  when  all  without  is  bleak ;— ' 
So  slumber  ye,  my  thoughts,  while  all  noaeeing 
The  cold  crowd  panes  by,  and  knows  aot  of  your  being. 

H.  0,  B. 
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Tht  Bstory  ^lAtf  HArew  CommonmtaUh^ficm  the  Ear- 
Utai  Timm  to  the  Deatntetum  of  JerusSem,  a.  />.  72. 
Tnnalated  from  the  G«m»n  of  John  Jahn,  D.  D.,  for- 
Biflriy  FlTifenor  of  the  Oriental  LaofiMgee,  of  Biblical 
Antiqaities,  and  of  Theology,  in  the  University  of  Vl- 
cnna :  wUk  a  CotUmuation  to  the  time  ofAdruoL,  Two 
telnmei.     London.     Hnnt,  Chance,  and  Co.     1829. 

FamUgLAnry.     No,  VL     Hut^f^  of  the  Jenrn.     Vol 
IL    London.     John  Morray.     1^9. 


tn  fint  of  theee  worka  it  a  reprint  of  a  translation 
viginiHy  pahUalied  in  America,  which  was  executed 
Vy  Cttan  £.  Stowe,  a  papU  of  the  Andover  Theologi- 
flil  Semfaiary,  under  the  tuperintendenoe  of  Frofeeaor 
Stewvt  of  that  Inaatution,  and  Plrofeaior  GibiM  of  New- 
haven.  The  Eni^liah  publisher  informs  us,  that  "  the 
whsle  has  been  thofonghly  rsTiaed  ;*'  and  intimates  that 
tUt  was  neesssary,  in  order  to  render  it  fit  for  the 
■SR  dassieal  English  rsader.  As  we  have  never  seen 
tb  American  edition,  we  are  unable  to  speak  of  its  exe- 
entioD ;  but  there  is  a  statement  in  Mr  C.  £.  Stowe's 
pR&oe,  wliich  series,  in  some  measure,  to  illustrate  the 
KiadplsB  upon  which  he  proceeded  : — <<  It  is  the  duty  of 
i  tnnsiator,**  he  anys,  "  to  give  a  faithful  representation 
tf  bis  author's  meaning,  without  violating  the  purity  of 
bis  ewn  language.  In  executing  the  following  work,  I 
bsve  aoiformly  endeavoured  to  make  this  principle  my 
gaids ;  but  I  have  found  it  more  difficult  to  adliere  to, 
<^Isuppseed  it  would  be,  before  I  commenced  the  task. 
IWs  is  such  a  total  diversity  In  the  whole  mode  of  oon- 
itraeUng  aentenoea  in  the  German  and  English  languages, 
tbstlt  is  no  easy  achievement  for  a  transUtor  to  do  jus- 
tice to  bloiself,  and  at  the  same  time  remain  iaithful  to 
bis  originaL  I  hope,  however,  I  can  venture  to  say,  that 
I  bave  not  fidled,  in  any  Important  instance,  to  give  a 
^ntt  «xpnssion  of  my  author's  meaning ;  but  I  must  leave 
tbe  reader  u  Judge  how  hr  I  have  succeeded  in  preser- 
^  the  purity  of  the  English  language."  Every  Indi- 
vidual, and  every  nation,  have  certain  idiomatic  exprea- 
"ims,  which  give  a  colour  ao  it  were  to  their  modes  of 
thought  It  Is  these  characteristics  which  a  tranaUtor 
ftoda  most  difficult  to  retain,  and  yet  in  them  not  unfire- 
4 sc&tly  much  of  an  author's  power  of  charming  consists. 
We  are  inclined  to  suspect  that  Mr  Stowe  haa  ventured 
•OMiettany  tothe  w«uiher-side  of  the  English  knguago, 
ia  srdcr  to  ntain  the  impress  of  individuality  which  the 
•Voal  bears ;  and  that  the  superintendent  of  the  reprint, 
a  bnr  ef  wilUtumed  senteneea  and  daasical  English,  has 
^een  ibooked  at  the  solecisms  of  the  yonng  divine.  We 
m  rather  afraid  that  tUs  discuasioa  may  ^paar  prosy, 
Vat  ws  like  to  see  lair  pby. 

Br  Jahn*a  work  seems  (for  we  have  not  read  the  erl. 
|U),  from  Its  extreme  condensation,  to  have  been  meant 
*•»  text-beok  for  Ua  preleedona,  while  profrasor  at  the 
Uaitaslty  of  .Vienna.  These  text-books  form  at  present 
^^P  pvopirtlenal  part  of  the  aoUd  Uteratnre  of  Ger- 
KIAtfo^  tlMBy  iTMt  ^Hir  Mdjael  in  Mfiriait 


detail,  to  convey  to  any  one  versant  in  the  studies  of  which 
they  treat  a  tolerably  correct  notion  of  their  author's  lead- 
ing doctrines,  yet  are  they  ill  adapted  for  communicating 
to  tyros  full  and  satisfiictory  information.  They  are 
rather  a  mere  outline,  to  be  filled  up  by  oral  communica- 
tions ;  or  a  thread  to  guide  the  hearers  through  the  la- 
byrinthine mazes  of  the  lecturer's  dissertations.  There 
are  many  advantages  attending  this  mode  of  instruction, 
wlilch  combines  the  facility  and  charm  of  oral  communi- 
cation with  the  systematic  and  solid  character  of  book- 
learning.  We  think  it  but  fair  to  apprise  the  English 
public  of  these  frets,  lest  they  should  be  led  to  judge  of  a 
work  as  an  Independent  whole,  which  was  only  meant  to 
be  used  along  with  the  running  comment  of  a  lecturer'a 
annotations.  Such  an  act  of  Justice  Is  particularly  nfr- 
eessary  in  the  case  of  Dr  Jahn,  whose  work  condenses  into 
two,  not  pretematurally  extensive  volumes,  the  history 
not  only  of  the  Jews,  but  of  all  the  revolutions  of  empire 
in  the  East,  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  conquest 
of  Jerusalem. 

We  took  occasion  latdy — awhile  reviewing  the  first  vo- 
lume of  Mllman*s  history  of  the  Jews— to  turn  oar  read- 
ers' attention  to  the  leading  features  in  their  history  pre- 
vious to  the  Rabylonish  captivity ;  and  we  are  not  sorry 
to  have  so  early  an  opportunity  of  adding  a  few  observa- 
tions on  their  subsequent  fortunes  down  to  the  period  of 
their  final  dispenlon.  There  are  but  scanty  materlala 
for  constructing  the  history  of  the  nation  during  this  pe- 
riod. Some  brief  notices  in  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  the 
later  prophets ;  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha,  ao  frr  as  any 
reliance  can  be  placed  upon  them  ;  Josephus,  who  seems 
to  have  derived  hb  information,  so  far  as  it  does  not  rest 
exduaively  upon  the  information  contained  in  these  books, 
from  fioaUng  rumours  and  traditions ;  and  lastly,  a  few 
incidental  allusions  in  the  Ethnic  writers,  form  the  whole 
of  our  store.  The  Rabbinical  traditions  were  collected 
at  too  late  a  period  to  allow  of  our  reposing  any  confidence 
in  them. 

Professor  Jahn  Is  evidently  acquidnted  with  all  these 
sources  of  information,  and  he  has  turned  them  to  account 
with  a  critical  and  discerning  spirit.  His  book,  which, 
as  we  have  hinted  above,  almost  deserves  to  be  called  a 
History  of  the  Political  Revolutions  of  the  Eastern  World, 
gives  a  distinct,  although  extremely  condensed,  view  of 
the  internal  structure  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth,  and 
its  reiatioiu  to  surrounding  states.  Being,  however,  a 
mere  outline.  It  leaves  on  many  occasions  the  reader's 
mind  unsatisfied.  We  had  hoped  that  Mr  Milman*s  se- 
cond volume,  as  he  avowedly  confines  himself  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  Jews,  would  have  filled  up  the  blanks.  We 
regret  to  say  that  we  have  been  disappointed.  In  the  ear- 
lier part  of  the  volume,  the  narrative  is  painfully  confu- 
sed.  This  we  incline  to  attribute  to  the  author's  attempt 
to  give  a  greater  individuality  to  this  part  than  his  limits 
admit  o/L  He  ooght  to  have  contented  himself  with  ta- 
king a  general  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  stream  of 
events,  sinking  those  minor  detaUs  which  we  neither  in- 
fluential nor  characteristic.  In  the  latter  put  of  his  vo- 
lume  he  amends  this ;  bnt  we  fear  he  giteai  greater  scope 
to  hit  riMorieai  pow«l^  than  the  ftan  abppUoity  of  his-' 
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tory  wamnti.  There  is,  no  doubt,  an  eloquence  of  his- 
tory, hut  it  ia  enentially  different  from  thmt  of  poetry ; 
and  Mr  Mtlm«n*«  partakes  more4»f  tha  latter.  Thia.his- 
toryjis,  Indeed,  Just  such  a  ope  as  we  should  hare  esc- 
pected  from  a  poet ;  in  whose  mind  yivid  and  impressive 
images  will  always  nudntain  the  ascendency  orer  the 
formless  fragments  of  truth,  elicited  by  painful  inyestigi^ 
tion. 

The  period  to  which  we  call  our  reader's  attention,  ex* 
tending  to  t^  nigh  700  years,  is  one  of  great  interest  to  the 
student  of  Scripture  history,  and  also  to  htm  who  loves  to 
trace,  with  a  philosophic  eye,  the  gradual  change  superindu^ 
6id  by  timeon  national  character.  Tobim  whose Icnowledge 
of  the  Jews  is  derived  ezduaiTely  from  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  there  is  a  wide  and  impassable  gulf  between 
,the  nation  over  which  the  house  of  David  ruled,  and  that 
ir  which  our  Saviour  was  bom.     The  Canonical  Books 
'm       '^fn  a  dead  silence  respecting  the  long  intermediate 
peti  a,  and  present  us  only  with  an  account  of  two  iso- 
lated assemblages  of  men  standing  fiur  apart  in  the  wide 
ocean  of  time.     Their  governors  are  dliliBrent,  and  hold 
^their  power  on  different  terms ;  the  prophets  have  ceased ; 
new  sects  and  divisions  have  arisen  among  themselves, 
and  new  relations  to  the  external  world ;  and  their  reli- 
gion, almost  the  only  feature  of  their  social  system  that 
marlu  their  identity,  is  altered,  not  in  its  own  nature,  but 
in  their  reception  of  it.     Instead  of  resting,  as  formerly, 
on  their  hearts,  and  spreading  its  deep  root  within  them, 
it  has  become  a  problem  of  intellect,  a  coldly  received  dog- 
ma respecting  whose  precise  meaning  they  dispute  and 
cavil.    The  Synagogue  is,  in  their  eyes,  almost  of  equal  im- 
portance with  the  service  of  the  Temple.     It  is  no  doubt 
the  same  Jewish  nation  which  we  saw  in  earlier  time, 
fierce,  free,  and  enthusiastic,  situated  in  a  land  of  miracles, 
and  well  fitted,  by  its  fervid  and  imaginative  tempenk- 
ment,  for  such  an  abode ;  but  it  is  with  this  nation,  as 
with  one  whom  we  have  known  in  youth,  and  having 
lost  sight  of  him  during  the  interval,  meet  again  in  old 
age,  decrepid,  cold,  retaining  the  forms  without  the  vigour 
of  Ills  earlier  intellect, — changed — sadly  changed,  fitmi  the 
blooming  and  warm-hearted  boy,  whom  we  loved  with 
more  than  the  love  of  woman. 

Nor  should  we  overlook  the  diffenmt  point  of  view 
from  which  we  see  them  at  these  two  diffierent  periods  of 
their  history.  In  the  earlier,  our  attention  is  riveted  on 
the  outward  appearance  of  the  nation,  on  its  public  forms 
and  institutions.  We  behold  it  as  one  great  whole,  one 
dense  and  solid  structure.  Of  their  household  lives  and 
loves  we  catch  but  occasional  and  hasty  glimpses ;  and 
rarely  can  we  distinguish  amid  the  hubbub  the  accents  of 
an  individual  voice.  In  the  New  Testament,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  to  their  domestic  life  that  we  are  introduced. 
What  political  institutions  could  do  for  man,  had  been 
4one ;  it  was  now  necessary  that  the  individual,  as  well 
as  the  community,  should  be  inspired  and  elevated.  The 
mission  of  the  Saviour  was  not  to  the  Jews,  but  to  all 
mankind.  He  addressed  himself  not  to  those  peculiari- 
ties which  political  establishments  superinduce,  but  to 
those  universal  feelings  which  nothing  can  destroy.  He 
did  not  promulgate  laws— he  did  not  suggest  institutions 
— Jie  taught  moral  and  religious  truths.  He  taught  that, 
while  laws  and  tribunals  were  necessary  for  keeping  in 
check  such  as  knew  or  acknowledged  no  other  guides, 
the  Christian  must  look  for  counsel  and  support  to  higher 
sources — to  his  own  copscicnce  and  to  an  Omnipotent 
Creator. 

We  have  dwdt  at  aome  length  on  the  difference,  real 
and  apparent,  which  exists  betvrixt  the  primitive  Israel- 
ites and  their  descendants  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  be- 
cause we  wish  to  place  in  a  brood  light  the  interest  al- 
t^l»ing  to  their  intervening  history— a  study  which  is  but 
too  much  neglected  among  job*  On  this  wide  su^ect, 
however,  we  have  left  ourselves  no  room  to  enter.  For 
l^e  same  reason,  we  decline  adverting  at  present  to  the 
oft  re-told,  yet  stUl  thrilling  tale,  of  the  finid  destruction 


of  Jerusalem.  We  leave  this  for  the  present  to  Mr  Mil- 
man,  who  will  doubtien  do  its  horrors  ample  justioe  in 
third' volume,  wbkh  we  shall  be^  glad,  to  receive  u 
n  puldished.    . 


7^  lAbrary  of  Eniertaming  Knowledge.  VoL  IL  Part 
II,  Vegeiabk  Sidfatancee^FntiU,  London.  Chwlee 
Knight.     Sept.  1829.     ISmo.     Pp.  422. 

Wx  have  read  this  treatise  upon  Fruits  with  mndi 
fdeasure,  and,  we  hope,  some  edification.  It  is  written  in 
a  good,  popular  style,  preserving  a  proper  medium  between 
too  much  science  and  too  much  superficiality.  The  two 
great  divisions  of  the  sulject  are,  JruUs  ^  the  temperate 
c&matee,  and  troffkal  frmie.  The  former  has  four  wifc- 
dWiaiona^fle^l^jTuUe,  pulpy  frwUs^  etonefruite,  sndmfes. 
Altogether,  the  present  volume  of  this  publication,  tlie 
first  Ftrt  of  which  relates  to  Trees,  and  the  second  to 
Fruits,  is  exceedingly  exoeUeot,  and  of  great  pnctie^ 
value. 


The  Ednilnirgh  Journal  of  Natural  and  Cfeograplwd 
Science.  No.  I.  Oct.  1829.  Edinburgh.  Dwiiel 
lizars.     8vo.     F^.  80. 

Wx  do  not  vrish  to  damp,  at  the  very  outset,  tbe  exer- 
tions of  men  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  science ;  but,  con- 
sidering that  two  Scientific  Journals,  conducted  by  sudi 
men  as  Dr  Brewster  and  Professor  Jameson,  are  st  frt- 
sent  starving  in  this  country,  we  cannot  help  fesring  tb«l 
a  degree  of  youthful  enthusiasm,  more  to  be  plessed  witb 
than  to  be  imitated,  has  led  to  the  publkation  of  tbe  work 
before  us.  But  now  that  It  is  b^n,  let  its  ceodurtiin 
go  on  with  spirit ;  and  if  they  can  evince  superior  tslent 
and  activity,  they  will  force  their  way  in  spiu  of  erery 
obstacle.  We  have  read  the  whole  of  their  first  Number, 
and  with  several  of  the  papers  it  cooUins  we  sre  well 
satisfied.  The  "  Introductory  coup  d'ceU  at  the  PrsfTW* 
of  Science  and  the  Arts,"  is  too  vagne  and  general,  wd, 
in  point  of  fact,  tells  us  nothing,  but  that  we  are  in  a  dif- 
ferent state  now  from  what  we  were  in  the  time  of  Adam 
and  Eve.  The  "  Description  of  the  Landes  of  Aequi- 
tania,*'  by  Mr  Ainsworth,  one  of  the  editors,  is  »  no" 
valuable  contribution ;  and  so  are  the  articles  oo  tbe 
"  Electricity  of  the  Simple  and  Compound  Gslvsnic  Cir- 
cles,"  by  Mr  Kemp,  and  on  the  «*  Island  of  Jersey,"  by 
Mr  Alexander  Sutherland.  Among  tbe  "  Scientific  B*- 
riews,"  aU  of  which  aw  respectably  written,  the  be«t  » 
that  on  Sir  Rufane  Donkin's  «  Dissertation  on  the  Ni- 
ger," in  which,  although  we  think  Sir  Rufane  is  trwted 
with  too  littie  ceremony,  a  very  considerable  knowledge 
of  the  subject  is  shown.  The  "  Geographical  Crflectioos 
which  form  a  new  and  interesting  division  of  tbe  worlc, 
are  Judicious  and  important.  The  «  Natural-Hlstorii^ 
Collections**  an  abo  very  much  what  they  sheold  be ;  and 
the  ••  MisreUaneous  IntelUgence"  is  carefuDy  compil^j' 
In  future  Numbers,  we  advise  the  omisskm  of  such  nnali 
trifling  articles  as  that  entitied  "  Oral  Information  on  tbe 
Origin  of  the  Gorkhas,"  which  Is  like  presenting  a  sin|l0 
mouthful  of  food  to  a  starving  man. 


Rudtmente  of  Geography,  on  a  New  Phm.  With^*: 
meroue  Engravings  <^ Manure,.  Cuatome,  arid  CWkw*- 
tiea.  By  William  C.  Woodbridg^  A.M.  Second 
Edition.  London.  Whittaker,  Treacher,  and  Co. 
1829.     Pp.  214. 

A  Ckfmpamm  to  the  Globee  .•  Ccmiprising  an  Attrommr 
cat  Introduction,  jr.  jr.  Designed  Jbr  the  use  (^ 
Schools  and  PrivaU  FamiBes.  By  R.  T.  LiBn!o|t«n- 
Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Improved.  London. 
Whittaker,  IVeacher,  and  Co.     18S9. 

Tmkxx  U  a  certain  class  of  books,  wbkh,  we  beUere, 
editor*  otldom  or  ^wver  thiidi  of  Reading.    Schod-booi* 
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belong  to  this  cIvh  ; — it  oaa  turely  noyer  be  aappoaed  that 
we  wade  through  **  Gramman,**  "  Cateefaisms,*'  and 
«*  Rudiments.**  Wo  fear  not  to  confeis,  that  we  raMly 
do  more  than  look  orer  the  title-page  and  preface.  If 
the  publisher's  name  1m  respeeCable,  we  inform  our  read- 
ers that  we  have  no  doubt  they  will  find  the  work  useful ; 
and  if  we  know  nothing  about  the  publisher,  we  some- 
times just  say  the  same  thing.    Tliis  is  our  general  rule ; 

^there  are  ezceptiotts  to  it,  no  doubt,  as  in  the  case  of 

Mr  Graham's  book  of  the  Cupar  Academy,  reviewed  in 
our  last, — ^but  we  frankly  confess  that  this  is  our  genersl 
rule  ;  and  our  frankness  in  this  instance  will  not  lessen 
the  weight  attached  to  our  criticisms  in  general.  The 
names  of  Messrs  Whittaker  and  Co.,  the  pnbUshers  of 
the  elementary  works  whose  titles  we  hare  copied  above, 
and  who  are  known  to  pay  particular  attention  to  thb 
branch  of  literature,  are  enough  to  vouch  for  their  re- 
spectability. We  must  positively,  however,  otiject  to  the 
definition  of  Scotland  given  in  the  **  Rudiments  of  Geo- 
graphy.** Mr  Woodbridge  is  good  enough  to  say, — 
*'  Scotland  is  a  rough  and  mountainous  country  in  the 
north,  with  only  a  few  fertile  valleys  ;**  and  this  is  Ulus- 
trated  by  a  woodcut,  representing  some  bare  rocks,  a 
piece  of  water,  and  a  lean  cow  !  This  is  really  too  bad  of 
Mr  Woodbridge. 


Tie   GoUem  Chain.      By  Mrs   Sherwood.      Berwick. 
ThoBoas  Melrose.    1829.     12mo.  Pp.  85. 

Wk  have  positively  read  this  little  book,  and  think  it 
eonCains  n  very  czoellent  story  for  young  people. 


Scenes  Comqites  Tiriea  de  MMre,  Hegnard^  Desiouches, 
Le  Sage,  Cagimir  Delavigne,  jfc.  ffc.  Avec  Ua  re- 
tranehemens  necegtaireB  pour  rendre  cet  ouvrage  propre 
d  iajeunesse  de  tttn  et  t autre  aexe,  Londres.  Simpkin 
et  MarahalL     1829.     12mo.  Pp.  374. 

This  la  a  tasteful  and  Judicious  selection  from  the  best 
Ffvnch  comic  writers,  ralcnlated  to  give  the  student  of 
that  Inngiiage  a  just  idea  of  their  respective  styles.  It  is 
yrry  prettily  printed,  and  neatly  got  up,  as  Simpkin  and 
Marshall's  books  always  arew 
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AK  BDITORIAL  PARAOaAPH  VEBT  PROPER 

TO  BE  READ. 


Tsa  great  fsaltof  nsay  of  thellagasiocs  sad  other  periodiesbof 
the  day  is.  thst  they  aiemoiiotoaoiit  la  their  dsvorasn.  Their  Edi- 
tors get  into  s  oertsia  routine,  sad  do  it  well;  but  they  want  veras- 
tiSty  oo  a  large  leale.  Now,  wo  are  detennined  that  the  LirsaARV 
JovBir  At.  abaU  be  ftiU  at  ones  of  dcTerosM  and  of  rariety ;  and  that 
no  mortal  reader  ahall  ever  be  able  to  predicate  what  the  leading  fea- 
tores  of  the  lubieqiMat  Number  will  be  flrom  the  leading  teituret  of 
the  Number  that  has  preceded  it  We  shall  of  course  erer  pay  the 
stiietiMt  attention  to  our  review  departmeot,  and  wlU  noCloe  all  new 
books  of  kotsfSit  with  the  most  icrupvlous  caret  but  at  thb  prewnt 
nomsBt,  just  before  the  bunting  of  the  publiihing  leaioo,  there  to 
adcMd  calm,— "  not  a  motise  •tirrfng,"— and  we  avail  onnelres  of 
the  mooientary  abienee  of  new  books,  to  praent  our  two  thousand 
five  hundred  sataserlbers  with  a  delectable  selection  of  miscellaneous 
sftscleSf— "  any  one  of  which,''  as  the  Newspapers  my  of  the  embeU 
ruhmeato  io  the  Annuals,  "  to  weD  worth  theprteeof  the  whole  pub> 
lieatkM^"  We  bfisrh  our  filsnds.  however,  io  eater  vpon  the  per- 
ual  of  the  whole  with  the  most  perlisct  confidence,  for.  In  the 
abundance  of  ooi  itoresb  we  fkeelj  bestow  upon  them  this  Inldlectusl 


RECOLLECTIONS  OP  THB  DEAD. 

HO.  X.— THK  BOVOCaABLX  HKWaT  XaSKIKK. 

By  a  RdaHve.  • 

Mr  yonthful  Tlsits  to  Ammondell  lire  very  greenly  in 
ny  memory :  these  had  greater  channs  forme  than  either 

•  Thto  article  and  three  others,  which  are  to  complete  the  serlest 
tee  from  tttli'W«l4ulD«A  wd  aMtpeucf  DiawcHT^^ntvAv;— E0. 


Horace  or  Viryil,  and*  I  suqwct,  charms  quite  as  rr-» 
tlonal.  None  of  my  holidays  were  anticipated  with  long-. 
inf s  more  eager  than  those  that  were  to  be  spent  at  Am* 
mondell.  1  had  my  fisiilnf  tackle  to  arrange,  which,  to 
one  fond  of  angling,  is  a  pleaeure,  secondary  only  to  tlui| 
of  using  it.  I  had  to  prepare  myself  in  the  classics^ 
which,  though  a  less  agroieable  occupation  than  the  other, 
wae  as  necessary — certain,  as  I  was,  that  I  should  l>e  ex- 
amined as  to  my  proficiency.  Sometimes,  also,  I  ventured 
upon  a  verse  or  two  of  English  poetry,  to  show  to  my  in- 
dulgent rdatire. 

It  was  soon  after  Mr  Erskine  retired  from  the  bar  and 
from  political  li£i,  that  my  TisitB  to  Ammondell  were  tlio 
most  frequent ;  and  it  is  at  this  period  that  my  recollec- 
tions of  him  are  the  most  rivid.  Some  say,  he  retired  from 
public  life  disgusted ;  all  admit,  that  he  retired  neglected— 
but  no  one  will  add,  forgotten.  Sure  I  am,  that  if  ia%- 
pressions  made  upon  the  mind  of  a  boy  be  entitled  iOiffs/ 
regard,  I  may  say  truly,  that  disappointment,  if  felt^^jili, 
luid  been  unable  in  him  to  sour  the  milk  of  human  kind- 
ness ;  and  that,  when  I  saw  tliat  fine  grey-headed  man—, 
tlie  most  eloquent,  the  wittiest  of  his  ilay— walking  in  his 
garden,  with  the  hoe  in  his  hand,  I  never  questioned  hie 
sincerity  in  the  following  cliarming  and  characteristio 
lines,  which  he  once  read  to  me  from  his  scrap-book,  and 
whicli,  not  very  long  before  his  death,  he  kindly  permit- 
tod  me  to  copy.    They  have  never  before  been  published  i 

Let  sparks  and  topers  o*er  their  bottle  sit, 

Toss  bumpers  down,  and  fancy  laughter  wit : 

Let  cautious  plodders  o*er  the  ledger  pore. 

Note  down  each  farthing  gain*d,  and  wish  it  more  : 

Let  lawyers  dream  of  wigs, — poets,  of  fame, — 

Scholars  look  learned,  and  senators  declaim : 

Let  soldiers  stand  like  targets  in  the  fray, 

Their  lives  worth  just  their  thirteen  pence  a-day ;— « 

Give  me  a  nook  in  some  secluded  spot 

Which  business  shuns,  and  din  approaches  not,~- 

Some  quiet  retreat,  where  I  may  never  know 

What  monarch  reigns,  what  ministers  bestow. 

A  book — ^my  slippers — and  a  field  to  stroll  in— 

My  garden-seat — an  elbow-chair  to  loU  in ; 

Sunshine  when  wanted — shade,  when  shade  invites ; 

With  pleasant  country  sounds,  and  smells,  and  sights  ; 

And,  now  and  then,  a  glass  of  generous  wine. 

Shared  with  a  chatty  friend  of  **  auld  lang  syne  ;** 

And  one  companion  more,  for  ever  nigh, 

To  sympathize  in  all  that  passes  by — 

To  journey  with  me  on  the  path  of  life. 

And  share  its  pleasures,  and  divide  its  strife. 

These  simple  joys,  Eugenius,  let  me  find. 

And  I'll  ne'er  cast  a  lingering  look  behind. 

These  lines  were  written  after  Mr  Erskino*s  second 
marriage,  and  refer,  no  doubt,  In  the  latter  part,  to  hia 
second  wife,  who  proved  a  most  valuable  companion  and 
a  tender  nurse  in  his  declining  years.  Wliat  degree  of 
happiness  his  first  connexion  yidded  In  his  early  days,  i 
have  no  aecess  to  know ;  but  the  extreme  nervous  irrita- 
bility, and  somewhat  eccentric  ways  of  the  first  Mrs  Er- 
skine, did  not  contribute  greatly  to  his  happiness  In  her 
later  years.  One  of  her  peculiarities  consisted  in  not  re- 
tiring to  rest  at  the  usual  hours.  She  would  frequently 
employ  half  the  night  in  examining  the  wardrobe  of  the 
family,  to  see  that  nothing  was  amissing,  and  that  every 
thing  wae  In  Its  proper  place.  I  recollect  being  told  this 
among  other  proofs  of  her  oddities,  that  one  mornings 
about  two  or  three  o'clock,  having  been  nnsucocasful  in 
a  search,  she  awoke  Mr  Erakine  by  putting  to  him  this 
important  interrogatory,  '<  Harry,  lovie,  where*s  your 
white  waistcoat?** 

The  mail  coach  used  to  set  me  down  at  AmmondeH 
gate^  which  is  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the 
house  ;  and  I  yet  see,  as  Vividly  as  I  at  this  moment  see 
the  landscape  from  the  window  at  which  I  am  now  wri- 
ting, the  features  of  that  IwautifU  atrd'tedaded  domain,— 
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the  antique  stone  bridge, — ^the  rushing  stream,  the  wood- 
ed banlcB, — and,  aboye  all,  the  owner,  coming  towards  me 
with  his  own  benerolent  smile  and  sparkling  eyes.  I  re- 
collect  the  very  grey  hat  he  used  to  wear,  with  a  bit  of 
the  rim  torn,  and  the  pepper-and-salt  short  coat,  and  the 
white  neckcloth  sprinkled  with  snuff. 

No  one  could,  or  erer  did,  tire  in  Mr  Erskine*s  com- 
pany— ^he  was  society  equally  for  the  child  and  for  the 
grown  man.  He  would  first  take  me  to  see  his  garden, 
where,  being  one  day  surprised  by  a  friend  while  digging 
potatoes,  he  made  the  now  well-known  remark,  that  he 
was  enjoying  otiwn  cum  diggin  a  tauHe.*  He  would  then 
take  me  to  his  melon  bed,  which  we  nerer  left  without  a 
promise  of  having  one  after  dinner ;  and  then  he  would 
carry  me  to  see  the  pony,  and  the  great  dog  upon  which 
his  grandson,  Henry  David — now  Lord  Cardross — used 
afterwards  to  ride. 

Like  most  men  of  elegant  and  cultivated  minds,  Mr 
Enkine  was  an  amateur  in  music,  and  himself  no  indif- 
ferent performer  upon  the  violin.  I  think  I  scarcely  ever 
entered  the  hall  along  with  him  that  he  did  not  take  down 
his  Cremona — a  real  one,  I  believe— which  hung  on  the 
wall,  and,  seating  himself  in  one  of  the  wooden  chairs, 
play  somes  natches  of  old  English  or  Scotch  airs  ; — some- 
times, "  Let*s  have  a  dance  upon  the  heath,*"  an  air  from 
the  music  in  Macbeth,  which  he  used  to  say  was  by  Pur- 
eel,  and  not  by  Locke,  to  whom  it  has  usually  been  ascri- 
bed— sometimes,  **  The  flowers  of  the  forest,*'  or  '*  Auld 
Robin  Gray'* — and  sometimes  the  beautiful  Pastorale 
from  the  eighth  concerto  of  Corelli,  for  whose  music  he  had 
an  enthusiastic  admiration.  But  the  greatest  treat  to  me 
was  when,  after  dinner,  he  took  down  from  the  top  of 
his  bookcase,  where  it  lay  behind  a  bust,  I  think,  of  Mr 
Fox,  his  manuscript  book,  full  ofjeux  etesprii,  charades, 
hon  moia,  &c.  &c,  all  his  own  composition.  I  was  then 
too  young,  and,  I  trust,  too  modest,  to  venture  any  opinion 
upon  their  merits ;  but  I  well  recollect  the  delight  with 
which  I  listened,  and  Mr  Erskine  was  not  above  being 
gratified  by  the  silent  homage  of  a  youthful  mind. 

Few  men  have  ever  enjoyed  a  wider  reputation  for  wit 
than  the  Honourable  Henry  Erskine ;  the  epithet  then, 
and  even  now,  applied  to  him,  par  excdUntx,  is  that  of  the 
witty  Harry  Erskine ;  and  I  do  believe,  that  all  the  puns 
and  hon  moia  which  have  been  put  into  his  mouth — some 
of  them,  no  doubt,  having  originally  come  out  of  it — 
would  eke  out  a  handsome  duodecimo.  I  well  recollect, 
that  nothing  used  to  pain  me  so  much  as  not  perceiving  at 
once  the  point  of  any  of  Mr  Ersklne's  witticisms.  Some- 
times, half  an  hour  after  the  witticism  had  been  spolcen, 
I  would  begin  to  giggle,  having  only  then  discovered  the 
gist  of  the  saying.  In  this,  however,  I  was  not  singular. 
While  Mr  Erskine  practised  at  the  bar,  it  was  his  fre- 
quent custom  to  walk,  after  the  rising  of  the  courts,  in 
the  Meadows ;  and  he  vras  often  accompanied  by  Lord 
Balmuto — one  of  the  judges,  a  very  good  kind  of  man, 
but  not  particularly  quick  in  his  perception  of  the  ludi- 
erous.  His  lordship  never  could  discover  at  first  the 
point  of  Mr  Erskine's  wit ;  and,  after  walking  a  mile  or 
two  perhaps,  and  long  after  Mr  Erskine  had  forgotten  the 
saying.  Lord  Balmuto  would  suddenly  cry  out,  *'  I  have 
you  now,  Harry — I  have  you  now,  Harry  !**— stopping, 
mnd  bursting  into  an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter. 

This  being  a  personal  reminiscence,  I  am  precluded 
from  saying  any  thing  of  Mr  Erskine's  political  career ; 
let  me  only  add,  that  the  ablest  man  of  his  day, — the  head 
of  the  bar, — ^the  ornament  of  the  country  to  which  he  be- 
longed, was  left  to  cultivate  melons,  and  prune  fruit  trees, 

and  read  charades  to  a  boy  like  me,  while  men  who 

But  no  matter ;  he  was  a  greater  man  in  his  pepper-and- 
aalt  coat  than  others  in  their  robes  of  office.  My  next  re- 
miniscence shall  be  of  Hector  Macneil* 


*  The  SeoCeh  word  for  poUtow 


A  TALB  OF  THE  8IBOB  OP  NAMUR. 

Ow  the  morning  of  the  dOth  August,  1695,  jiut  st  the 
sun  began  to  tinge  the  dark  and  blood-stained  battlemeota 
of  Namur,  a  detachment  of  Mackay's  Scottish  regimeot 
made  their  rounds,  relieving  the  last  nigbt^entinds,  sod 
placing  those  of  the  morning.  As  soon  as  the  psrty  re- 
turned to  their  quarters,  and  relaxed  from  the  formslitki 
of  military  discipline,  their  leader,  a  tall,  muiculsr  man, 
of  about  middle  age,  with  a  keen  eye  and  manly  featura, 
though  swarthy  and  embrowned  with  toil,  and  wesring 
an  expression  but  little  akin  to  the  gentle  or  the  amisble, 
mov«d  to  an  angle  of  the  bastion,  and,  leaning  od  bu 
spontoon,  fixed  an  anxious  gaze  on  the  rising  lun.  WhUe 
he  remained  In  this  position,  he  was  approached  bj  an- 
other officer,  who,  slapping  him  roughly  on  the  slioulder, 
accosted  him  In  these  words, — ^*  What,  Montelth !  are 
you  in  a  musing  mood  ?  Pray,  let  me  have  the  Itenefitof 
your  morning  meditations.** — "  Sir  !**  said  Montcith,  turo* 
ing  hastily  round, — **  Oh  !  'tis  you,  Keppel.  What  think 
you  of  this  morning  ?** — **  Why,  that  it  will  be  aglorioiti 
day  for  some ;  and  for  you  and  me,  I  hope,  among  others. 
Do  you  know  that  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  pnrpoaes  a  fe- 
neral  assault  to-day  ?" — **  I  might  guess  as  much,  from 
the  preparations  going  on.  Well,  would  it  were  to-mor- 
row !"— "  Sure  you  aie  not  afiraid,  Monteith r— "  Afraid ! 
It  is  not  worth  while  to  quarrel  at  present ;  but  methiob 
you,  Keppel,  might  have  spared  that  word.  Thrre  are 
not  many  men  who  might  utter  it  and  live." — "  Nay,  I 
meant  no  offence :  yet  permit  me  to  say,  that  your  worda 
and  manner  are  strangely  at  variance  with  your  unial 
bearing  on  a  battle-mom.** — '*  Perhaps  so,"  replied  Moa- 
teith ;  "  and,  but  that  your  English  prejudices  will  refuse 
assent,  it  might  be  accounted  for.  That  sun  will  riae  to-mor- 
row with  equal  power  and  splendour,  gilding  this  esrth'i 
murky  vapours,  but  I  shall  not  behold  his  glory."—"  No^i 
do  tell  me  some  soothful  narrative  of  a  seoond-alghted 
Seer,**  said  Keppel ;  "  I  promise  to  do  my  best  to  believe 
it.  At  any  rate,  I  will  not  laugh  outright,  I  sssore  jou." 
— *' I  fear  not  that.  It  is  no  matter  to  excite  mirth;  sod, 
in  truth,  I  feel  at  present  strangely  Inclined  to  be  com- 
municative.  Besides,  I  have  a  request  to  make ;  wd  I 
may  as  well  do  something  to  Induce  you  to  grant  it"— 
<'  That  I  readUy  will,  if  in  my  power,**  replied  KeppeL 
"  So,  proceed  with  your  story.  If  you  please.*'—"  L«w» 
attentively,  then— and  be  at  once  my  first  and  my  last 
confident. 

"  Shortly  after  the  battle  of  BothweU  Bridge,  I  joinrf 
the  troop  commanded  by  Irvine  of  Bonsbaw ;  and  gls- 
riously  did  we  scour  the  country,  hunting  the  rebel  IV 
venanters,  and  acting  our  pleasure  upon  man,  wonaii,  sod 
child,  person  and  property.     I  was  then  but  young,  snd, 
for  a  time,  rather  witnessed  than  acted  In  the  wild  and 
exciting  conimlnion  which  we  so  amply  discharged.  But 
use  is  all  in  all.      Ere  half  a  dozen  years  bad  >H 
their  round,  I  was  one  of  the  prettiest  men  In  tiie  troop 
at  every  thing.     It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1681,  ss  I  too 
well  remember,  that  we  were  engaged  in  beating  up  the 
haunta  of  the  Covenanters  on  the  skirts  of  Gsllowsy  snd 
Ayrshire.     A  deep  mist,  which  covered  the  moors  thick 
as  a  shroud — ^friendly  at  times  to  the  Whigs,  but,  In  the 
present  instance,  their  foe~-concealed  our  approach,  till 
we  were  dose  upon  a  numerous  conventicle.    We  ^•J 
and  bade  them  stand ;  but,  trusting  to  their  mosses  sod 
glens,  they  scattered  and  fled.     We  pursued  in  tari^HM 
directions,  pressing  hard  upon  the  fugitives.     In  spite  of 
several  morasses  which  I  had  to  skirt,  and  difficult  tw» 
to  thread,  being  well  mounted,  I  gained  rapidly  on  a  yv^jV 
mountaineer,  who,  finding  escape  by  flight  ImpoisihlCf 
bent  his  course  to  a  house  at  a  short  distance,  ss  hoplof 
for  shelter  there,  like  a  hare  to  her  form.     I  shouted  to 
himtostand;  he imn  on.     Again  I  hailed  him;  buths 
headed  ool.     When,  dreading  to  lose  aU  trace  of  hiia. 
should  he  gain  the  house,  I  fired.    The  ballet  t«N»lc  «»«f 
He  fdl,  and  his  heut*s  Uood  gushed  on  his  frtheri 
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threabdd.  Just  at  that  instant  an  aged  woman,  alarmed 
by  the  gaUop  of  my  hone,  and  the  report  of  the  pistol, 
ntsbed  to  the  door,  and,  stumbling,  fell  upon  the  body  of 
her  dying  son.  She  raised  his  drooping  head  upon  ber 
knee,  kissed  his  bloody  brovr,  and  streamed  aloud,  '  Oh ! 
God  of  the  widottr  and  the  fatherless !  hare  mercy  on 
!*  One  ghastly,  convulaiTe  shudder  shook  all  her 
and  the  next  moment  they  were  calm  as  the  steel 
of  my  sword ;  then  raising  her  pale  and  shriyelled  coun- 
tenanee,  every  feature  of  which  was  fixed  in  the  calm, 
unearthly  earnestness  of  utter  despair,  or  perfect  resigna- 
tion, she  addressed  me,  erery  word  falling  distinct  and 
picn^g  on  my  ear  like  dropping  musketry, — *  And  hast 
tboQ  this  day  made  me  a  widowed,  childless  mother? 
Hast  thou  shed  the  precious  blood  of  this  young  serrant 
of  JehoTah  ?  And  canst  thou  hope  that  thy  lot  will  be 
one  of  unmingled  happiness  ?  Go  !  red-handed  persecu- 
tor !  FoUow  thine  evil  way  !  But  hear  one  message  of 
truth  from  a  feeble  and  unworthy  tongue.  Remonie, 
like  a  bloodhound,  shall  dog  thy  steps ;  and  the  serpent 
of  an  ctH  consdenoe  shall  coil  around  thy  heart.  From 
this  hoar,  thou  shalt  nerer  know  peace.  Thou  shalt  seek 
death,  and  long  to  meet  it  as  a  friend  ;  but  it  shall  flee 
thee :  And  when  thou  shalt  begin  to  love  life,  and  dread 
death,  then  shall  thine  enemy  come  upon  thee ;  and  thou 
shalt  not  escape.  Hence  to  thy  bloody  comrades,  thou 
second  Cain !  thou  accursed  and  banished  from  the  fiu» 
of  HeaTen  and  of  mercy  !* — *  Foul  hag !'  I  exclaimed, 
'  it  would  take  little  to  make  me  send  thee  to  Join  thy 
paalm-ainging  ofbpring  !* — *  Well  do  I  know  that  thou 
wooldst,  if  thou  wert  permitted  !*  replied  she.  *  But  go 
thy  way,  and  bethink  thee  how  thou  wilt  answer  to  thy 
Creator  for  this  morning's  work  !*  And,  ceasing  to  re- 
gard me,  she  stooped  her  head  over  the  dead  body  of  her 
son.  I  oould  endure  no  more,  but  wheeled  round,  and 
galloped  off  to  join  juy  companions. 

**  From  that  hour,  I  felt  myself  a  doomed  and  misera- 
ble man.  In  rain  did  I  attempt  to  banish  firom  my  mind 
the  deed  I  had  done,  and  the  words  I  had  heard.  In  the 
midst  of  mirth  and  revelry,  the  dying  groan  of  the  youth, 
and  the  words  of  doom  spoken  by  his  mother,  rung  for 
ever  in  my  ears,  converting  the  festal  board  to  a  scene  of 
carnage  and  horror,  till  the  very  wine-cup  seemed  to  foam 
over  with  hot-bubbling  gore.  Once  I  tried — laugh,  if  you 
will — I  tried  to  pray ;  but  the  clotted  locks  of  the  dying 
man,  and  the  earnest  gase  of  the  soul-stricken  mother, 
came  betvrlxt  me  and  Heaven, — my  lip  Altered — my 
bnath  stopped — ^my  very  soul  stood  still ;  for  I  knew 
that  my  rietims  were  in  Fivadise,  and  how  oould  I  think 
of  happiness — /,  their  murderer, — ^in  one  common  home 
with  them  ?  Despair  took  possession  of  my  whole  being. 
I  mshed  voluntarily  to  the  centre  of  every  deadliest  peril, 
in  hopes  to  find  an  end  to  my  misery.  Toursdf  can  bear 
me  witness  that  I  have  ever  been  the  first  to  meet,  the 
last  to  retire  from,  danger.  Often,  when  I  heard  the  bat- 
tlOi«ignal  given,  and  wliett  I  passsd  the  trench,  or  stormed 
the  breach,  in  front  of  my  troop,  it  was  leas  to  gain  ap- 
plause and  promotion,  than  to  provoke  the  encounter  of 
death.     'Twas  all  in  vain.     I  was  doomed  not  to  die, 

while  I  longed  for  death.     And  now ** 

**  Wdl,  by  your  own  account,  you  run  no  manner  of 
risk,  and  at  the  same  time  are  proceeding  on  a  rapid  ca- 
reer of  military  success,**  said  Keppel ;  *'  and,  for  my 
life,  I  cannot  see  why  that  should  afflict  you,  supposing 
it  all  perfectly  true." 

**  Because  you  have  not  yet  heard  the  whole.  But 
listen  a  few  minutes  longer.  During  last  winter,  our 
divisioii,  as  yon  know,  vras  quartered -in  Brussels,  and 
was  very  kindly  entertained  by  the  wealthy  and  good- 
natured  Flemings.  Utterly  tired  of  the  heartless  dissipa- 
tion of  life  in  a  camp,  I  endeavoured  to  make  myself 
agreeable  to  my  landlord,  that  I  might  obtain  a  more  in. 
timate  adaission  into  his  family  circle.  To  this  I  was 
the  more  incited,  that  I  expected  some  pleasure  in  the  so- 
ciety of  hla  daughter.     In  all  I  aaoeeeded  to  my  wish. 


I  became  quite  a  favourite  with  the  old  man,  and  pro- 
cured ready  access  to  the  company  of  his  child.  But  I 
was  sufficiently  piqued  to  find,  that,  in  spite  of  all  my 
gallantry,  I  could  not  learn  whether  I  had  made  any  inif- 
pression  upon  the  heart  of  the  laughing  Fanchon.  What 
peace  and  playful  toying  could  not  accomplish,  war  and 
sorrow  did.  We  were  called  out  of  winter-quarters,  to 
commence  what  was  anticipated  to  be  a  bloody  campaign. 
I  obtained  an  interview  to  take  a  lohg  and  doubtful  fare- 
welL  In  my  arms  the  weeping  girl  owned  her  love,  and 
pledged  her  hand,  should  I  survive  to  return  once  more 
to  Brussels.  Keppel,  I  am  a  doomed  man  ;  and  my  doom 
is  about  to  be  accomplished  !  Formerly  I  wished  to  die ; 
but  death  fled  me.  Now  I  wish  to  live ;  and  death  will 
come  upon  me  !  I  know  I  shall  never  more  see  Brussels^' 
nor  my  lovely  little  Fleming.  Wilt  thou  carry  her  my 
last  farewell ;  and  tell  her  to  forget  a  man  who  vras  un- 
worthy of  her  love — ^whose  destiny  drove  him  to  love, 
and  be  beloved,  that  he  might  experience  the  worst  of  hu^ 
man  wretchedness?     Youll  do  this  for  me,  Keppel  ?*' 

"  If  I  myself  survive,  I  will.  But  this  is  some  ddn- 
sion — some  strong  dream.  I  trust  it  will  not  unnerve 
your  arm  in  the  moment  of  the  storm.*' 

**  No !  I  may  dio— miMf  die ;  but  it  shall  be  In  front 
of  my  troop,  or  in  the  middle  of  the  breach.  Yet  how  I 
long  to  escape  this  doom  !  I  have  won  enough  of  glory; 
I  despise  pillage  and  wealth ;  but  I  feel  my  very  heart- 
strings shrink  from  the  now-terrlble  idea  of  final  dissoln* 
tion.  Oh  !  that  the  fatal  hour  were  past,  or  that  I  had 
still  my  former  eagerness  to  die !  Keppel,  if  I  dared,  I 
would  to-day  own  myself  a  coward  !** 

**  Come  with  me,'*  said  Keppel,  **  to  my  quarters. 
The  night  air  has  made  you  aguish.  The  cold  fit  will 
yield  to  a  cup  of  as  generous  Rhine-wine  as  ever  was 
drunk  on  the  banks  of  the  Sambre."  Monteith  consent- 
ed, and  the  two  moved  off  to  partake  of  the  stimulating 
and  substantial  comforts  of  a  soldier's  breakfast  in  the 
Netherlands. 

It  was  between  one  and  two  in  the  afternoon.  An  un- 
usual stillness  reigned  in  the  lines  of  the  besiegers.  The 
garrison  remained  equally  silent,  as  watching,  in  deep  sus-^ 
pense,  on  what  point  the  storm  portended  by  this  terrible 
calm  would  burst.  A  single  piece  of  artillery  was  dis- 
charged. Instantly  a  body  of  grenadiers  rushed  from  the 
intrenchments,  struggled  over  masses  of  ruins,  and  mount- 
ed the  breach.  The  shock  was  dreadful.  Man  strove 
with  man,  and  blow  succeeded  to  blow  with  fierce  and 
breathless  energy.  The  English  reached  the  summit, 
but  were  almost  immediately  beaten  back,  leaving  num-* 
bers  of  their  bravest  grovelling  among  the  blackened  firag* 
ments.  Their  leader,  Lord  Cutts,  had  himself  received 
a  dangerous  wound  in  the  heed ;  but  disregarding  it,  ha 
selected  two  hundred  men  from  Mackay's  regiment,  and 
putting  them  under  the  command  of  Lieutenants  Cockle 
and  Monteith,  sent  them  to  restore  the  fortunes  of  the 
assault.  Their  charge  was  irresistible.  Led  on  by  Mon- 
teith, who  displayed  a  wild  and  fi*antie  desperation,  ra- 
ther than  bravery,  they  broke  through  all  impediments, 
drove  the  French  from  the  covered  way,  seized  on  one  ai 
the  batteries,  and  turned  the  cannon  against  the  enemy. 
To  enable  them  to  maintain  this  advantage,  they  were 
reinforced  by  parties  from  other  divisions.  Keppel,  ad- 
vancing in  one  of  those  parties,  discovered  the  mangled 
form  of  his  friend  Monteith,  lying  on  heaps  of  the  eno. 
my  on  the  very  summit  of  the  captured  battery.  He  at- 
tempted to  raise  the  seemingly  lifeless  body.  Monteith 
opened  bis  eyes, — "  Save  me  !"  he  cried ;  <'  saye  me !  I 
will  not  die !  I  dare  not — I  must  not  die  !'* 

It  were  too  horrid  to  specify  the  ghastly  nature  of  tho 
mortal  wounds  which  had  torn  and  disfigured  his  frame. 
To  live  was  impossible.  Yet  Keppel  strove  to  render 
him  some  asristance,  were  It  but  to  soothe  his  parting  spi- 
rit. Again  he  opened  his  glazing  eyes, — **  I  wHl  resist 
thee  to  the  last !"  he  cried,  in  a  raving  delirium.  *'  I 
killed  him  but  in  the  discharge  of  my  duty.  What  worse 
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WHS  I  tban  odiera?  Poor  oonaolatum  now !  The  doom 
_-the  doom  !  I  cannot — dan  not — must  not — will  not 
die  !'*  And  ivfaile  the  vain  words  were  gargling  in  hia 
throat,  his  head  sunk  back  on  the  body  of  a  alaoghtered 
Ibe,  and  hia  unwilling  spirit  forsook  his  shattered 


THE  MARVELLOUS  HISTORY  OP  MYNHEER 
VON  WODENBLOCK.* 

By  Henry  O,  BdL 

'^  Tor  }|  t^Mf  ((^nn  Cotd  ZyeiB»t  Aitftq^if  .** 

"  There  wis  not  a  DotcfamaQ  who  did  not  tremble  at  the  tiAW 

KiricicsRBOCKBR's  Free  TranebMon. 

He  who  has  been  at  Rotterdam,  will  remember  a  house 
pf  two  stories  which  atands  in  the  suburbs  just  acyoining 
the  basin  of  the  canal  that  runs  between  that  city  and  the 
Hague,  Leyden,  and  other  places.  I  say  he  will  remem- 
ber it,  for  it  must  have  been  pointed  out  to  him  as  having 
been  once  inhabited  by  the  most  ingenious  artist  that 
Holland  ever  produced,  to  say  nothing  of  his  daughter, 
the  prettiest  maiden  ever  bom  within  hearing  of  the 
croaking  of  a  frog.  It  is  not  with  the  fair  Blanche,  un- 
fortunately, that  we  have  at  present  any  thing  to  do  ;  it 
Is  with  the  old  gentleman  her  fiither.  His  profession  was 
that  of  a  surgical-instrument  maker,  but  his  fame  prinei- 
pally  rested  on  the  admirable  skill  with  which  he  con- 
structed wooden  and  cork  legs.  So  great  was  his  reputa- 
tion  in  this  department  of  human  science,  that  they  whom 
nature  or  accident  had  curtailed,  caricatured,  and  disap- 
pointed in  so  very  necessary  an  appendage  to  the  body, 
came  limping  to  him  in  crowds,  and,  however  desperate 
their  case  might  be,  were  very  aoon  (as  the  saylug  is)  set 
upon  their  legs  again.  Many  a  cripple,  who  had  looked 
npon  hia  deformity  as  incurable,  and  whose  only  consola- 
tion consisted  in  an  occaaional  aly  hit  at  Providence,  for 
having  intrusted  hia  making  to  a  journeyman,  found  him- 
self so  admirably  fitted, — so  elegantly  propped  up  by 
Mynheer  Tumlngvort, — ^that  he  almost  began  to  doubt 
whether  a  timber  or  cork  supporter  was  not,  on  the 
whole,  superior  to  a  more  commonplace  and  troublesome 
one  of  flesh  and  blood.  And,  in  good  truth,  if  you  had 
■een  how  very  handsome  and  delicate  were  the  under- 
standings fashioned  by  the  skilful  artificer,  you  would 
have  been  puzzled  to  settle  the  question  yourself,  the  more 
especially  if,  in  your  real  toes,  you  were  ever  tormented 
iwith  gout  or  corns. 

One  morning,  just  as  Master  Tumlngvort  was  giving 
Its   final  smoothness  and  polish  to  a  calf  and  ankle,  a 
■messenger  entered  his  studio,  to  speak  classically,  and  re- 
4ue8ted  that  he  would  immediately  accompany  him  to 
the  mansion  of  Mynheer  Von  Wodenblock.     It  was  the 
mansion  of  the  richest  merchant  in  Rotterdam,  so  the 
artist  put  on  his  best  wig,  and  set  forth  with  his  three- 
cornered  hat  in  one  hand,  and  his  silver-headed  stick  in 
the  other.     It  so  happened  that  Mynheer  Von  Woden- 
block had  been  very  laudably  employed,  a  few  days  be- 
fore, in  turning  a  poor  relation  out  of  doors,  but  in  en- 
deavouring to  hasten  the  odious  wretch's  progress  down 
stairs  by  a  alight  impulse  a  posteriore,  (for  Mynheer  sel- 
dom stood  upon  ceremony  with  poor  relations,)  he  had 
unfortunately  lost  his  balance,   and   tumbling  headlong 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  he  found,  on  recovering  his 
senses,  that  he  had  broken  his  right  leg,  and  that  he  had 
.lost  three  teeth.   He  had  at  first  some  thoughts  of  having 
.  his  poor  relation  tried  for  murder ;  but  being  naturally  of 
a  merciful  disposition,  he  only  sent  him  to  jail  on  account 
of  some  unpaid  debt,  leaving  him  there  to  eiyoy  the  com- 
fortable reflection,  that  his  wife  and  children  were  star- 
»  — — ^— ^-^— ^— — — ^^^— — ^— 

•  It  is  three  yean  tines  the  above  tale  wu  first  written  and  pub- 
lished snonymously.  It  has  since  been  copied  into  many  newspapers, 
and  has  even  found  its  way  into  the  Oriental  Ofttervrr  of  Calcutta.  The 
author  hopes  he  may  be  excused  for  now  giving  it  a  leas  ephemeral 
exittenco  m  the  pages  of  the  Litskabv  Jousnal,  the  more  es- 
pecially as  an  attempt  was  made  by  an  anonymous  writer  in  Black' 
wwts  MaauahUt  some  months  ajio,  to  appronriato  to  himself  what 
little  merit  there  may  be  In  the  incidents  of  the  story,  whidl  are 
purely  iB&dginaiy,  and  founded  uiioa  no  tiaditioii  whatever. 


ving  at  homo.  A  dentist  soon  supplied  the  lovalfd  with 
three  teeth,  which  he  had  pulled  out  of  au  indigent  poet's 
head  at  the  rate  of  ten  ativera  a-pieee,  but  for  which  he 
prudently  chained  the  rich  merchant  one  hundred  doU 
lara.  The  doctor,  upon  examining  hia  leg,  and  rccoUedp 
ing  that  he  waa  at  that  moment  rather  in  want  of  a  suU 
ject,  cut  It  carefully  off,  and  took  it  away  with  biminhii 
carriage  to  lecture  upon  it  to  hb  pupila.  So  Mynheer 
Wodenblock,  considering  that  he  had  been  hitherto  ao- 
customed  to  walk  and  not  to  hop»  and  being,  perhaps, 
somewhat  prqudiced  in  favour  of  the  former  mode  of  lo. 
oomotion,  sent  for  our  friend  at  the  canal  basin,  in  order 
that  he  might  give  him  directions  about  the  repreMnta^ 
tive,  with  which  he  wished  to  be  supplied  for  bis  loit 
member. 

The  artificer  entered  the  wealthy  burgher's  apartment. 
He  waa  reclining  on  a  couch,  with  his  left  kg  looking  as 
respectable  as  ever,  but  with  his  unhi^y  right  stamp 
wrapped  up  in  bandages,  as  if  oonscioos  and  ashamed  ef 
ita  own  littleness.  *'  Tumlngvort,  you  have  heard  of  my 
misfortune ;  it  has  thrown  me  into  a  fever,  and  all  Rot- 
terdam into  confusion ;  but  let  that  pass.  Yoa  most 
make  me  a  leg ;  and  it  must  be  the  best  leg,  sir,yoo  tm 
made  In  your  life.**  Tumlngvort  bowed.  "  I  do  not 
care  what  it  costs  ;**  Tumlngvort  bowed  yet  lower ;  "  pro- 
vided it  outdoes  every  thing  yon  have  yet  made  of  a  si- 
milar sort.  I  am  for  none  of  your  wooden  spindlesbanks 
Make  it  of  cork ;  let  it  be  light  and  ehutte ;  and  cram  it 
aa  full  of  springs  as  a  watch.  I  know  nothing  of  the 
business,  and  cannot  be  more  specific  in  my  directions; 
but  this  I  am  determined  upon^  that  I  shaU  have  a  leg  u 
good  as  the  one  I  have  lost.  I  know  such  a  thingis  to  be 
had,  and  if  I  get  it  from  yon,  your  reward  b  a  thoasaod 
guineas.  The  Dutch  Prometheus  declared,  that  to  pka* 
Mynheer  Von  Wodenblock,  he  would  do  more  than  ha- 
man  Ingenuity  had  ever  done  before^  and  undertook  te 
bring  him,  within  aix  days,  a  leg  which  would  laugh  to 
scorn  the  men  common  legs  poaaessed  by  common  mo- 

This  assurance  vras  not  meant  aa  an  idle  boast  Tnni- 
ingvort  vras  a  man  of  speculative  as  wdl  as  practical 
science,  and  there  was  a  fiavourlte  discovery  which  he  had 
long  been  endeavouring  to  make,  and  in  BceompUahiog 
which,  he  imagined  be  had  at  last  succeeded  that  vcff 
morning.  Like  all  other  mannfacturen  of  terrestrial  legs* 
he  had  ever  found  the  chief  difficulty  in  his  progress  to* 
warda  perfection,  to  consist  in  ita  being  apparently  iinpo<|- 
sible  to  introduce  Into  them  any  thing  in  the  ibape  of 
joints,  capable  of  being  regulated  by  the  will,  aod  of  pe^^ 
forming  those  important  functions  achieved  under  the 
present  system,  by  means  of  the  admirable  mechanism  f 
the  knee  and  ankle.  Our  philosopher  had  spent  7*^^ 
endeavouring  to  obviate  thla  grand  inconvenieDce,  «» 
though  he  had  undoubtedly  made  greater  progress^  thto 
any  body  else.  It  was  not  till  now  that  he  beUered  himsrlt 
completely  master  of  the  great  secret.  His  first  attempt 
to  carry  it  into  execution  waa  to  be  in  the  leg  Iw  ^"^ 
about  to  make  for  Mynheer  Von  Wodenblodc 

It  WM  on  the  evening  of  the  aixth  day  from  that  t« 
which  I  have  already  alluded,  that  with  this  magic  H 
carefully  packed  up,  the  acute  artisan  again  made  his  ap- 
pearance before  the  expecting  and  Impatient  Wodenblock 
There  waa  a  proud  twinkle  in  Turoingvort's  gre y^** 
which  aeemed  to  indicate,  that  he  valued  even  the  thou- 
sand guineas,  which  he  intended  for  Blanche's  »^J 
portion,  less  than  the  celebrity,  the  glory,  the  immflfWf 
ty,  of  which  he  was  at  length  so  anre.  He  ""tied  h» 
precious  bundle,  and  spent  some  hoim  In  dn^VH /"^ 
explaining  to  the  delighted  burgher  the  nnmbtf  of  id- 
ditions  he  had  made  to  the  internal  machinery,  «nd  i» 
purpose  which  each  was  intended  to  serve.  The  ^^ 
wore  away  in  theee  discussions  oonceming  wheeb  wiiwn 
wheels,  and  springs  acting  npon  springs.  Wh»  il  ^ 
time  to  retire  to  rest,  both  were  equally  salbficd  of  w 
perfecUon  of  the  work  ;  and  at  hb  employer's  eaniw*  f^ 
quest,,  the  utitt  oonsented.  to  jremaiu  yrhere  he  w«  i*^ 
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the  nif  bt»  fai  order  that  early  next  tnoming  he  mi^bt  fit 
OQ  U||p  Uinb»  and  see  how  it  performed  Ita  duty. 

Early  next  morning  all  the  necessary  arrangements 
were  completed,  and  Mynheer  Von  Wodenblock  walked 
forth  to  the  street  in  ecstasy,  blessing  the  inrentive 
powOv  of  one  who  was  able  to  make  so  excellent  a  hand 
«f  his  leg.  It  seemed  indeed  to  act  toadmiration ;  in  the 
merchant's  mode  of  walking,  there  was  no  stiffness,  no 
eflivrt,  no  constraint.  AU  the  Joints  performed  their  of- 
fice without  the  aid  of  either  bone  or  mosde.  Nobody, 
not  even  a  connoisseur  in  lameness,  would  hare  suspected 
that  thers  was  any  thing  nnoommon,  any  great  collection 
of  accurately  adjusted  dock-woric  undw  the  fuU  well- 
alaahed  pantaloons  of  the  substantial-looking  Dutchman. 
Had  it  not  been  for  a  slight  tremulous  motion  occasioned 
by  tlie  rapid  whirling  of  about  twenty  small  wheels  in  the 
interior,  and  a  constant  clicking,  liice  that  of  a  watch, 
though  somewhat  louder,  he  would  even  himself  have 
forgotten  that  he  was  not.  In  all  respects,  as  he  used  to  be, 
before  he  lifted  his  right  foot  to  l>estow  a  parting  bene- 
diction on  his  poor  relation* 

He  walked  along  in  the  renovated  buoyancy  of  his 
qririls  till  he  eaoM  in  sight  of  the  Stadt  House ;  and  Just 
at  the  foot  of  the  flight  of  steps  that  lead  up  to  the  princl- . 
pal  door,  he  mw  his  old  friend.  Mynheer  Vanoatem, 
waiting  to  rsoeiTe  hfan.  He  quickened  his  pace,  and 
both  mutually  hdd  out  their  hands  to  each  other  by  way 
of  coDgratulatioii,  before  they  were  near  enough  to  be 
dssped  in  a  friendly  embrace.  At  last  the  merchant 
reached  the  spot  where  Vanoutem  stood ;  but  what  was 
that  worthy  man*s  aatoniahment  to  see  him,  though  he 
•till' held  out  hla  hand,  pass  quickly  by,  without  stopping, 
even  for  a  moment,  to  say,  "  How  d*ye  do  ?**  But  this 
vemiog  want  of  politeness  arose  from  no  fiuilt  of  our 
hero's.  His  own  astonishment  was  a  thousand  times 
Sn*ter,  when  he  found  that  he  had  no  power  whatever  to 
determine  either  when,  where,  or  how  his  leg  wws  to  move. 
Sobi^  as  hit  own  wishes  happened  to  coincide  with  the 
naaner  in  which  the  machinery  seemed  destined  to  ope- 
wtt,  all  had  gone  on  smoothly ;  and  he  had  mistaken  hb 
•wn  tMit  eomplianee  with  its  independent  and  self-acting 
powws  Uit  a  eommand  over  it  which  he  now  found  he 
did  not  possess.  It  had  been  his  most  anxious  desire  to  stop 
to  ipeak  with  Mynheer  Vanoutem,  but  his  leg  moved  on, 
and  he  found  himself  under  the  neoeeslty  of  following  it. 
Many  an  attempt  did  he  make  to  shusken  his  paoe^  but 
«^^  attempt  was  vain.  He  caught  hold  of  the  rails, 
WBli%  and  houses,  but  his  Ug  tugged  so  violently,  that  he 
'WIS  afraid  of  dislocating  his  arms,  and  was  obliged  to  go 
•o*  He  began  to  get  seriously  uneasy  as  to  the  conse- 
qaenoes  of  this  most  unexpected  turn  which  matters  had 
'ta&en ;  and  his  only  hope  was,  that  the  amazing  and  un- 
known powers,  which  the  complicated  construction  of 
ki>  kg  seemed  to  poesess,  would  speedily  exhaust  them- 
■drea.     Of  thSsy  however,  he  could  as  yet  discover  no 


He  happened  to  be  going  in  the  direction  of  the  Ley- 
dcn  Canal ;  and  when  he  arrived  in  sight  of  Mynheer 
Tiimingvort*s  house,  he  called  loudly  uppn  the  artificer  to 
Mme  to  his  aasistance.  The  artificer  looked  out  from  his 
window  with  a  fiu»  of  wonder.  "  Villain !"  cried  Woden- 
block, **  come  out  to  me  thia  instant ! — You  have  made 
me  a  1^  with  a  vengeance ! — It  won't  stand  still  for  a 
moment.  I  have  been  walking  straight  forward  ever 
dnce  I  left  my  own  house,  and,  unless  you  stop  me  your- 
aelf,  Heaven  only  knows  how  much  farther  I  may  walk. 
•^Don*t  stand  gaping  there,  but  come  out  and  relieve  me, 
<n- 1  shall  be  out  of  sight,  and  you  will  not  be  able  to 
•▼ertake  me.**  The  mechanician  grew  very  pale ;  he  was 
evidently  not  prepared  for  this  new  difficulty.  He  lost 
not  a  moment,  however,  In  following  the  merchant  to  do 
wliat  ha  could  towards  extricating  him  from  so  awkward 
•  predicament.  The  merchant,  or  rather  the  merchant's 
*1%  was  walking  very  quiok,  and  Tumingvort,  being  an 
cldoly  man;  foimd  it  no  caay  matter  to  make  Up  to  him. 


He  did  so  at  last,  neverthelees,  and,  catching  him  in  his 
arms,  lifted  him  entirely  from  the  ground!  But  the  stra- 
tagem (if  so  it  may  be  called)  did  not  succeed,  forthe.in- 
nate  propelling  motion  of  the  leg  hurried  him  on  along 
with  his  burden  at  the  same  rate  as  liefbre.  He  set  him 
therefore  down  again,  and  stooping,  pressed  violently  on 
one  of  the  springs  that  protruded  a  little  behind.  In  an 
instant  t!ie  unhappy  Mynheer  Von  Wodmblock  was  off 
like  an  arrow,  calling  out  in  the  most  piteous  accents, — 
''  X  am  lost !  I  am  lost !  I  am  possessed  by  a  devil  in  the 
shape  of  a  cork  leg  !  Stop  me !  for  Heaven's  sake,  stop  me ! 
I  am  breathless — I  am  fiilnting  !  Will  nobody  shatter  my 
leg  to  pieces  ?  Tumingvort !  Tumingvort !  you  have 
murdered  me  !**  Tlie  artist,  perplexed  and  confounded, 
was  hardly  in  a  situation  more  to  be  envied.  Scareely 
knowing  what  he  did,  he  fell  upon  his  knees,  clasped  his 
hands,  and  with  strained  and  staring  eyelialls,  looked 
after  the  richest  merchant  in  Rotterdam,  running  with 
the  speed  of  an  enraged  huflUo,  away  along  the  canal  to- 
wards Leyden,  and  bellowing  for  help  as  loudly  as  his  ex- 
haustion would  permit. 

Leyden  Is  more  than  twenty  miles  ttom  Rotterdam, 
but  the  sun  had  not  yet  set,  when  the  Misses  Backsneider, 
who  were  sitting  at  their  parlour  window,  immediately 
opposite  the  **  Golden  Lion,"  drinking  tea,  and  nodding 
to  their  friends  aa  they  paeaed,  saw  some  one  coming  at 
furious  speed  along  the  street.  His  face  was  pale  as 
ashes,  and  he  gaaped  fearfully  for  breath ;  but,  witlfout 
turning  either  to  the  right  or  the  left,  he  hurried  by  at  the 
same  rapid  state,  and  was  out  of  sight  almost  before  they 
had  time  to  exclaim,  "  Good  gracious!  was  not  that 
Mynheer  Von  Wodenblock,  the  rich  mcrohant  of  Rot- 
terdam?" 

Next  day  was  Sunday.  The  inhahitanta  of  Haaii|em 
were  all  going  to  church,  in  their  best  attire,  to  say  their 
prayers,  and  hear  their  great  organ,  when  a  being  ruifaed 
across  the  market-place,  like  an  animated  corpse, — white, 
blue,  cold,  and  speechless,  his  eyes  fixed,  his  lips  livid, 
his  teeth  set,  and  his  hands  clenched.  Every  one  deared 
a  way  for  it  in  silent  horror ;  and  there  vras  not  a  person 
in  Haarlem,  who  did  not  believe  it  a  dead  body  endowed 
with  the  power  of  motion. 

On  it  went  through  village  and  town,  towards  the  great 
vHlda  and  forests  of  Germany.  Weeks,  months,  years> 
past  on,  but  at  Intervals  the  honriUe  sliape  vras  seen,  and 
still  continues  to  be  seen,  in  various  ports  of  the  north  of 
Europe.  The  dothes,  however,  which  he  who  was  once 
Mynheer  Von  Wodenblock  used  to  wear,  have  all  mouU 
dered  away ;  the  flesh,  too,  has  fidlen  from  his  bones,  and 
he  is  now  a  skeleton-^a  skeleton  in  all  but  the  cork  leg» 
which  sdU,  in  its  original  rotundity  and  slxe,  continuea 
attached  to  the  special  form,  tLperpehmm  mobile^  drag- 
ging  the  wearied  bones  lor  ever  and  for  ever  over  thn 
earth! 

May  an  good  saints  protect  us  from  broken  leg* !  hnd 
may  there  never  again  appear  a  mechanician  like  Tum- 
ingvort, to  supply  us  with  cork  substitutes  of  lo  awful 
and  mysterious  a  power ! 


POPE  JULIUS.— A  POEM. 
[Pope  Jnnas  IL  wMsaunprieitlyaprisitaaeaii  weUbeimaghied 
It  is  only  tiM  outlet  of  hla  oaicer  that  ia  dsicribed  in  the  following 
stanxati  but  It  ia  a  ptdude  worthy  the  future  lifeof  ooe  who  made 
Itlfla  boaat,  that  "he  threw  StPelei'i  keya  into  the  Tiber,  and  <o6k 
to  the  aword  of  St  PauL"  j 

•  A  Bxao*8  fame  hath  slept  in  silence  long, 

Who  well  deserves  to  have  his  name  recorded 

In  the  bright  bhoon-hook  of  numerous  song ; 
Ne  more  his  deeds  in  silenee  shall  be  hoardei» 

Nor  muse  forgetful  do  his  memory  wrong : 

Faulta  had  he  of  all  kinds  except  the  eordld,—  ^ 

Virtues  but  few, — and  yet  his  oourage  high 

Swnya  us,  against  our  wiUi  to  sympatby. 
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Pope  Juliii8|  then,  the  Moood  of  the  name, 
Beftre  his  hrow  waa  girt  with  triple  crown, 

Xiived  a  poor  monk,  almost  unlcnown  to  fame  ; 
Years  and  austerity  had  bow'd  him  down  ; 

The  hollow  cough,  that  all  Incessant  came 

From  wasting  lungs,  seem*d  as  a  trumpet  blown 

Before  his  feeble  steps,  along  the  road 

That  led  him  to  the  narrow  cold  abode. 

Pope  Alexander,  like  a  woodcock  caught 

In  his  own  springe,  had  drain*d  the  poison*d  bowl. 

By  which,  with  impious  Joy,  he  Tainly  thought 
To  speed  to  heaven  or  hell  his  foeman's  soul. 

All  Rome  breathed  light.    Even  gentle  mothers  brought 
Their  babes,  to  glad  their  eyes  without  control 

Upon  the  huge  and  bloated  serpent's  fall, 

Whose  folds  they  late  had  fear'd  would  twine  round  aU. 

There  was  caballing  *mong  the  Cardinals, 

More  than  beseem'd  men  of  such  reyerend  station ; 

Indeed,  it  much  the  virtuous  soul  appals 

To  see  how  power,  both  in  the  church  and  natiiin, 

Still  to  the  low  intriguer's  portion  falls, 
Whilst  virtue  seems  to  lose  aU  estimation ; 

I  am  determined,  when  the  world  I  sway. 

To  alter  quite  this  strange  and  naughty  way. 

Nevertheless,  queer  tricks  were  play*d  at  Rome 
In  great  abundance,  at  the  time  I  write  of; 

£ach  hoary  priest  evinced  himself  at  home 
In  the  soft  courtier's  supple  arts,  in  spite  of 

The  musty  rules  of  each  ascetic  tome. 
And  deep>pledged  vowi,  which  they  could  not  shake 
quite  off— . 

Yet  wore  so  light,  'twas  doubtful  were  they  meant 

For  their  restraint,  or  some  quaint  ornament. 

And  when  the  worthies  in  full  conclave  met. 
So  well  each  ancient  sinner  play'd  his  part, 

No  man,  for  fear  of  'countering  a  defeat. 

Before  he  saw  his  neighbour's  game,  dared  start ; 

Dimness  was  in  each  eye,  big  drops  of  sweat 
At  every  pore,  quick  throbs  in  every  heart ; 

Before  them  stood  the  vacant  papal  chair. 

But  what — oh !  what  the  plan  to  mount  up  there  ? 

Meanwhile,  there  issued,  from  a  neighbouring  cell, 
Long  and  deep  sighs  of  ilUsupprcssed  pain  ; 

Cough  followed  cough,  with  low  monotonous  knell. 
And  then  came  groans,  then  voice  of  low  complain ; 

The  notes  of  sickness  multiply  and  swell. 
Nor  can  the  assembled  condave  long  refrain 

To  ask,  what  miserable  child  of  sin 

Was  marching  fr^mi  this  world  with  such  a  din  ? 

'*  Poor  brother  Julius  nighs  his  latter  end ;" — 
And  tears  were  shed  for  his  unhappy  case ; 

Just  then  some  power  did  to  Trivulcio  send. 
While  yet  fresh  sorrows  gUtter'd  on  his  face, 

The  bright  idea  that  his  hopes  might  mend. 
Could  he  gain  time,  ere  starting  on  the  race — 

Whispering,  **  Make  Julius  Pope ;  hell  not  live  long. 

And,  ere  he  die,  your  party  will  be  strong." 

Rising  at  once,  in  accents  bland  and  low. 
He  chid  himself  to  have  so  long  forgot 

The  virtues,  and  the  talents,  and  the  woe, 
That  had  distingulsh'd  the  terrestrial  lot 

Of  the  dear  saint  whose  meanings  they  heard  flow. 
Inspiring  grief  to  all  upon  the  spot. 

''  None  like  good  Julius  to  the  church  was  dear ; 

None  but  good  Julius  her  rich  crown  should  wear !" 

Each  slyboots  saw  the  wily  speaker's  aim, 
jSut  each  a  like  hope  cherish'd  in  his  ndnd  ; 

And,  as  the  views  of  all  were  much  the  same^ 
.The  plan  did  ready  acquiescence  find ; 

With  one  consent  they  shout  out  Julius'  name. 
And  wi$h  a  will  that  kept  p«:e  with  th«  miadf 


How  slow  soe'er  their  heavy  bodies  moved. 
Four  priests  sped  forth  to  fetdi  the  welLbdaved. 

Anon  the  ruddy  couriers  back  return. 
Bearing  a  feeble  creature  them  among. 

Whose  bloodshot  eyes  with  fever's  frenzy  bnin^ 
Whose  body  is  emaciate  and  long — 

Whose  tottering  feet  the  pavement  idly  spurn— 
Whose  back  is  like  a  hoop,  and  not  so  strong ; 

Gravely  they  place  him  in  the  envied  chair. 

And  with  the  triple  crown  they  deck  him  there. 

Awhile  he  idly  sat  where  they  had  placed  him, 
As  if  unconscious  who  he  was  or  where ; 

At  last,  as  if  some  sudden  thought  had  braced  him. 
He  started  up,  and  with  majestic  air. 

As  if  he  wish'd  the  astonish'd  crowd  who  laced  bfan 
Should  of  his  new-found  strength  be  made  awsrfr— 

*'  I  go,"  he  said,  **  to  greet  my  subjects*  eyelb 

Up !  where  those  lofty  battlements  arise." 

With  stupid  wonderment  they  follow  after. 
Much  marvelling  at  his  steady  length  of  strMi; 

And  one  there  was,  who  with  deep-smother'd  kaghter 
View'd  the  blank  faces  moving  by  his  side. 

On  went  Pope  Julius ; — now  his  soul  had  qosfd  bar 
Long  wish'd-for  draught  of  deep-enduring  pridc^ 

And  on  St  Angdo's  high-banner'd  wall 

He  stopp'd  triumphant,  looking  down  on  alL 

Along  the  Tiber's  bridge,  before  the  gate. 
At  every  window,  and  on  every  roof. 

In  sordid  rags,  or  glittering  robe  of  state, 

Mix'd  with  the  throng,  or  standing  proud  aloof, 

Gallant  or  abject,  downcast  or  elate. 
The  Romans,  anxious  who  should  weave  the  woof 

Of  their  land's  destiny,  since  mom  had  waited 

To  hear  the  Conclave's  grave  resolve  narrated. 

And  when  the  stately  senior  strode  before  them. 
When  heralds  call'd  aloud  Pope  Julius'  name^ 

And  the  key'd  banner  proudly  rustled  o'er  him, 
At  once  frvm  out  the  multitude  there  came^ 

As  on  thdr  knees  they  fell  down  to  adore  him— 
A  shout  so  loud,  as  if.  the  central  flame 

Had  burst  the  thick  crust  of  the  unclosing  worid. 

And  roaring  upwards,  all  in  fragments  hurl'd. 

His  eye  flash'd  proudly,  and  his  breast  swdl'd  bigb. 
And  his  long  arms,  in  act  of  benediction. 

He  stretch'd  fnth  o'er  his  people  gracefully, 
As  they  perform'd  their  noisy  genuflectioD ; 

Then  turning  to  the  Cardinality, 

Said,  when  he  saw  how  pallid  their  oomplezioD— 

"  Fools !  does  my  vigorous  bearing  thus  astound  them? 

latoop^d  to  seek  the  keys,  but  now  Pvejmtnd  tkm  T 

ON  THB  LITERARY  CHARACTBR  OP  CHARLBS 

JAM£8  FOX. 

GiBBov  records  with  delight,  that  in  1788,  the  **  Mm 
of  the  People"  escaped  from  the  tumult  of  the  Westmin- 
ster Election  to  the  lakes  and  mountains  of  SwitxerUnd, 
and  visited  him  at  Lausanne.  **  I  have  ate  and  dnok, 
and  conversed,  and  sat  up  all  night  with  Mr  Foi  in 
England,"  says  the  gratified  historian,  *<  but  it  never  hat 
happened  that  I  should  enjoy  him  as  I  did  that  day,  aloB^ 
from  ten  in  the  morning  till  ten  at  night.  Our  ooovem- 
tion  never  flagged  for  a  moment,  and  he  seemed  thoroa|[hIf 
pleased  with  the  place  and  with  his  company.  We  had 
little  of  politics,  though  he  gave  me,  in  a  few  words,  Mch 
a  character  of  Pitt,  as  one  great  man  should  give  of  aa- 
other,  his  rivaL  Much  of  my  books,  on  which  he  iiat- 
tered  me  very  pleasantly,  to  Homer  and  the  Arabian 
Nights ;  much  about  the  country,  my  garden — which  he 
understands  for  better  than  I  do ;  and,  upon  the  whol^  I 
think  he  envlee  mei  and  would  dp  wwe  he  minirter.'' 
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GfMoD  WM  rigkt.  Faxli  aatonl  demeDt  was  the 
air  ^  five  ooontry— dlvBn  occupational  lettered 
Utoiura,  a&d  feaHe  vaftned  sodetf.  He  was  not  inclined, 
iImq^  wondToaaly  ndaptedj  for  the  ttir  and  turmoil  of 
St  Stephens.  He  exesiled,  as  it  were,  in  spite  of  himsdf. 
Hit  gigantic  mind,  like  the  *'  lithe  proboscis"*  of  the  ele- 
plisnt,  aoeoininodalisd  itself  to  any  task,  heweTer  vast  or 
■inate.  As  leader  of  the  Whigs,  Ids  ambition  was  gra- 
tified— his  patriotinn,  learning,  and  talents,  were  called 
iato  play — and  hit  oratory  or  doqnence  was  but  the  n»- 
taial  outpouring  of  his  mind.  Fox  was  educated  for  the 
ffnate,  and  onoe  within  the  Ciroean  toils  and  Uandish- 
Bwnti  of  high  office  and  unbounded  popularity,  who  could 
tear  Iftinisdf  away  from  the  witchery  of  the  scene  ?  The 
trouliled  grandeur  of  the  debates  on  the  American  War — 
the  exdtement  of  the  Rtgency  Question — the  India  Bill 
sad  Warren  Hastings*  impeachment — ^the  flrat  wildly 
bcsatifol  prospects  of  the  French  Reyolution,  which 
pwmiMd  to  renovate  the  youth  of '^ciril  sodety,  and  the 
sntar*s  esasdesa  oljurgations  of  war,  in  the  spirit  of 

Tdlyr- 

**  Iniqnisdmam  paoem  Justissimo  bdlo  antefero,** — 
sre  iplendid  incidents  in  his  chequered  dream  of  public 
life.  Othsn,  perliaps,  are  of  a  darker  shade.  The  coali^ 
tioa  with  Lord  North  was  an  unlucky  conjunction — 
Bisde  under  an  otU  star ;  Mr  Fox,  too,  stuck  rather  long 
by  the  frantic  French  reformers ;  and  it  is  melancholy 
to  think,  that  he  whose  sagacity  was  in  general  so  pro- 
feond,  and  whose  spirit  was  so  salient,  generous,  and 
naaly,  dieuld  by  hia  derotion  to  the  gaming-table  liave 
Wen  oompdled  to  accept  of  the  pecuniary  bounty  of  his 
admiring  frienda.     Wdl  has  the  poet  mid, — 


M 


The  gods  we  Just,  and  of  our  pleasant  Ticea 
MalLc  whips  to  wowa%t  us.** 

FoK  most  hare  fdt  this  in  all  the  UttameH  of  his  soul 
when  his  annuity  was  doled  out  to  him.  But  the  clo> 
■isf  leene  of  hin  life  had  something  in  it  of  his  former 
gkrj.  He  was  again  in  office,— again  surrounded  by  his 
BoUe  and  foithfod  firicnds :  he  had  eet  the  eign  and  aiul'of 
government  to  that  great  work  of  eubstantial  justice,  the 
AboUtion  of  the  SUto  Trade.  '<  He  died,**  mid  Sheri. 
den, "  in  the  spirit  of  peace,  struggling  to  extend  it  to  the 
world. **    The  sentiment  is  as  Just  as  it  is  beauUfuL 

At  an  orator.  Fox  has  had  fowequab,  dther  in  andent  or 
■uidera  times.  Tlie  overpowering  force  of  his  arguments, 
—the  variety,  a|ipodtences,  and  richnem  of  hla  illustrm- 
tioas, — his  enthusiasm,  artlessnees,  and  e^gance— all  con- 
ipiRd  to  render  him  the  very  fteov  idetd  of  a  perfoct  Bri- 
thh  orator.  He  was  what  Byron  says  of  Moore,  the  do- 
light  of  sll  parties — ^the  idol  of  his  own.  His  very  faults 
were  in  eoneonance  with  the  British  diaracter.  Against 
Fox  the  etatesman,  numerous  and  bold  were  the  imrectires 
^  were  uttered  ;  but  against  Fox  the  man,  not  a  word 
was  breathed.  His  gentlemanly  courtesy  and  firank  po- 
pslsr  bearing  won  the  affections  of  the  people,  and,  to 
triTeety  the  words  of  Milton,  smoothed  the  rayen  wing  of 
F^  till  it  smiled. 

It  is  an  anomalous  dreumstance  in  the  history  of  the 
hmnan  mind,  that  the  man  who  was  never  at  a  lorn  in 
Achate — ^wlio  seemed  to  have  wit  and  words  at  wiU — who 
mattered  the  careless  fdicities  and  inli^itable  graces  of 
his  genius  as  firedy  as  the  gorgeous  East  *'  showen  her 
^barie  pearl  and  gold,**  should  yet  have  been  one  of  the 
most  tardy,  unready,  and  laborious  ^i  writers.  Few  au^ 
thors  would  submit  to  the  drudgery  which  Fox,  by  his 
*wii  isstidiousnesB,  entdled  upon  himself.  His  scrupo- 
^  stteotion  to  all  the  niceties  of  language  was  csnried 
^^nuMt  to  the  verge  of  the  ridiculous.  Like  Rousoeau,  he 
hboored  night  and  day  to  attdn  dmplidty — ^to  master  that 
Sreat  difficulty  in  writing,  the  art  of  concealing  art.  It  is 
*etrody  posdUe  to  refrain  from  smiling  at  the  idea  of  the 
pest  Charles  James  Fox  dtting  down  to  compose  andabo- 
'^te  historicd  work,  vrith  the  resdution  of  admitting  no 
*ot4  into  hii  bodi  for  whidi  h«  had  not  the  aathoritf  of 


Dryden.    This  was  to  set  up  a  turnpike  at  every  step  of  hia 
progress — ^to  forget  the  end  in  the  means.    The  writer  of 
this  vras  informed  by  an  aged  noUeman,  the  Earl  of  Carys- 
fort,  who  knew  Mr  Fox  long  and  Intimatdy,  that  he  would 
sometimes  write  half-a-dozen  copies  of  a  common  invita- 
tion card  before  he  hit  off  one  to  satisfy  himself.     The  first 
was  too  cold  and  distant — ^the  second,  perhaps,  too  fkmi- 
Uar — ^the  third  too  long — and  so  on  through  the  vagaries 
of  a  restless  fhstidious  foncy,  or  the  sensibilities  of  a  nature 
tremblingly  afhdd  of  wounding,  even  in  the  slightest 
point,  the  ledings  of  another.     Lord  Holland  has  given 
a  brief  but  iiappy  sketch  of  his  noble  relative's  habits  of 
composition.     "  His  habit  was  sddom  or  ever  to  be  alone 
when  employed  in  compodtion.     He  was  accustomed  to 
write  on  covers  of  letters  or  scraps  of  paper,  sentenoea 
which  he.  In  all  probability,  had  turned  in  his  mind,  and, 
in  some  degree,  formed,  in  the  course  of  his  wallcs,  or 
during  his  hours  of  Idsure.     These  he  read  over  to  Mrs 
Fox ;  she  wrote  them  out  in  a  foir  hand  in  the  book ;  andf 
before  he  destroyed  the  origind  paper,  he  examined  and 
approved  of  the  copy.     In  the  course  of  thus  dictating 
f^rom  his  own  writing,  he  often  dtered  the  language,  and 
even  the  construction  of  the  sentence.** 

Tlie  historicd  work,  thus  carefully  and  anxioudy  pro- 
ceeded in,  was,  alas !  left  to  posterity  in  an  Incomplete,  un- 
finished state.    There  are  few  historicd  fragments,  how- 
ever, from  which  the  student  of  our  constitutiond  history 
will  derive  more  instruction  or  ddight,  than  the  Introduc- 
tory Chapter  to  the  Reign  of  James  II.  The  author*s  phi- 
loeophkad  reflections  on  the  rise  and  progrem  of  the  Civil 
War — his  prophetic  sagacity  in  forecasting  the  prospect* 
of  society — and  the  truly  English  spirit  of  his  love  of  free- 
dom, and  hatred  of  tyranny,  are  visible  in  every  page.   In 
such  a  work,  the  style  and  diction  are  but  subordinate 
considerations;  but  even  here  Fox  is  impeccable.     He 
had  too  great  a  horror  of  any  invasion  of  the  Klng*a 
English,  to  sanction  for  a  moment,  by  his  example,  that 
Babylonish  unnaturd  idiom  which  began  to  prevdl  in 
his  day.     His  definition  of  the  duty  of  an  historian  was 
^  to  tell  the  story  of  the  times** — a  dmpie,  forcible  ei^ 
presdon,  to  which  his  language  was  strictly  conformed. 
The  Eidogy  on  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  only  one  of  his 
speeches  which  Fox  revised  for  the  press.  Is  characterised 
by  the  same  nervous  and  degant  dmplidty.     There  is 
something  extremdy  touching  in  the  manner  in  which  he 
recdls  the  virtues  of  his  departed  friend,  and  of  the  house 
of  Russell — ^ihe  partial  veneration  which  we  feel  for  the 
principles  of  the  ancestors  from  whom  we  are  descended 
— biasses  which,  in  Athens  and  Rome,  werp  conddered 
favourable  to  the  cause  of  patriotism  and  public  virtue. 
**  It  is  not,  however,**  adds  the  orator,  '*  for  the  purpose 
of  performing  the  pious  office  of  friendship,  hy  fondly 
strewing  flowers  upon  his  tomb,  that  I  have  drawn  your 
attention  to  the  character  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford :  the 
motive  that  actuates  me,  is  one  more  suitable  to  wliat  vrere 
his  views.  It  is,  that  this  great  character  may  be  strongly 
impressed  upon  the  minds  of  all  who  hear  me— that  they 
may  see  it — ^tliat  they  may  feel  it — that  they  may  discourse 
of  it  in  thdr  domestic  drcles    that  they  may  speak  of  it 
to  their  children,  and  hold  it  up  to  the  imitation  of  poo- 
terity.     If  he  could  now  be  sensible  to  what  passes  here 
bdow,  sure  I  am,  that  nothing  couki  give  him  so  much 
satisfaction,  as  to  find  that  we  are  endeavouring  to  make 
his  memory  and  example-— as  he  took  care  his  Ufe  should 
be— useful  to  mankind.**    JSflo  perpetua, 

Mr  Fox  was  all  his  life  attached  to  poetry.  His  letters, 
we  are  tdd  by  Lord  Holland,  are  filled  with  complaints  of 
the  annoyances  which  arose  from  politics,  while  he  speaka 
with  delight  and  complacency  of  whole  days  devoted  to 
Euripides  and  Vii^  In  the  midst  of  his  stormy  poli- 
ticd  contentions,  it  is  ddightful  to  find  him  writing  to 
Mr,  now  Lord,  Grsy,  a  long  letter  tn  defence  of  his  opi- 
nion, that  the  note  of  the  nightingde  was  a  merry,  and 
not  a  melanchdy  note.  Theocritus,  Sophodes,  Chaucer, 
and  Dvydeoy  we  dl  pctned  into  the  wgomeDts  and  the 
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leader  of  the  Oppoaitlon  concludes  with  admirftble  firmnk- 
iie»  and  simplicity, — "  I  am  afraid  I  like  these  researches 
as  much  better  than  those  which  relate  to  Shaftesbury, 
Sunderland,  &c.,  as  I  do  those  better  than  attending  the 
House  of  Commons.**  Mr  Fox  himself  wrote  verses. 
They  are  of  a  higher  cast  than  proceed  from  "  the  mob 
•f  gendemen  who  write  with  ease,"  hut  do  not  exceed 
what  the  French  call  vers  de  societi.  He  was  an  elegant, 
accomplished  versifier,  bat  nothing  more.  He  had  no 
Tisions  of  surpassing  grandeur  or  beauty — none  of  the 
**  fine  fnnty"  which  glances  from  earth  to  heaven.  The 
oondusiott  iNf  his  verses  to  Blrs  Crewe  has  more  of  ima- 
finatian  than  any  other  of  his  occasional  effusions : 

'*  Beauty  alone  but  imperfectly  charms, 

For  though  brightness  may  dazzle,  'tis  kindness  that 


warms. 
As  on  suns  in  the  winter  with  pleasure  w«  gaze, 
But  feel  not  their  warmth,  though  their  splendour  we 

praise. 
So  beauty  our  Just  admiration  may  daim, 
But  love,  and  love  only,  our  hearts  can  inflame.** 

It  would  be  uncandid  and  unjust  to  estimate  the  lite- 
rary character  of  Mr  Fox  by  the  standard  applied  to  or- 
dinary authors.  Literature  was  to  him  a  pastime  rather 
tthan  a  pursuit ;  and  if  we  consider  the  engrossing  and 
harassing  nature  of  the  public  duties,  In  the  discharge  of 
which  he  was  nearly  all  his  life  actively  engaged,  our 
wonder  that  he  has  done  so  little  will  be  abated,  if  not 
wholly  removed.  Dr  Johnson,  in  estimating  the  merits 
of  Dryden,  remembered,  in  extenuation,  that  he  had  to 
provide  for  the  day  that  was  passing  over  him  :  Mr  Fox, 
in  meeting  the  calls  of  his  political  engagements,  had  a 
task  even  more  arduous  to  perform.  His  anxiety  must 
have  been  great,  for  his  responsibility  was  heavy :  the 
\mr9  sacrifice,  or  rather  devotion,  of  his  time  was  im- 
mense ;  and  he  no  doubt  found  that,  in  politics,  *'  sufii- 
cient  for  the  day  was  the  evil  thereof.'*  He  can  only  be 
considered.  In  a  literary  point  of  view,  as  affording  one  of 
the  few  examples  of  British  statesmen,  who  have  cultiva- 
ied  literature  with  a  success  proportioned  to  their  exer- 
lions.  Burke  was  perhaps  of  a  higher  order,  and  Chat- 
ham might  have  been  still  more  transcendent.  But  the 
fame  of  Fox  is  secure.  England  already  numbers  him 
among  the  greatest  of  her  patriots ;  and  his  taste  and  ge- 
nius— the  rimple  magnanimity  and  unconscious  nobleness 
of  his  nature — will  ever  endear  his  name  to  the  lover  of 
Iktters  and  virtue. 


THB  LAST  OP  THB  JACOBITES. 
jBjf  the  Author  of  the  Historiea  of  the  Scottish  BMUong. 

I  HAD  occasion  to  mention,  at  the  oondusion  of  my 
History  of  the  Insurrection  of  1745,  that,  after  that  pe- 
riod, the  spirit  of  Jacobitism  became  a  very  dilferent  thing 
from  what  it  had  formerly  been  —that,  acquiring  no  ftesh 
adherents  among  the  young  subsequent  to  that  disastrous 
year,  it  grew  old,  and  decayed  with  the  individuals  who 
iud  witnessed  Its  better  days — and  that,  in  the  end,  It 
hecame  altogether  dependent  upon  the  existence  of  a  few 
aged  enthusiasts,  more  generally  of  tiie  female  than  the 
male  sex. 

These  relies  of  the  party — for  they  could  be  called  no- 
thing else — soon  became  Isolated  in  the  midst  of  general 
society ;  and,  latterly,  were  looked  upon,  by  modem  po- 
liticians, with  a  feeling  similar  to  tiiat  with  which  the 
antediluvian  patriarchs  must  have  been  regarded  In  the 
New  World,  after  they  had  survived  several  generations 
of  their  shortlived  descendants.  As  their  glory  lay  all 
In  the  past,  they  took  an  especial  pride  in  retaining  every 
description  of  manners  and  dress  which  could  be  consi- 
dered old-ihshioned,  much  upon  lAie  principle  which  In- 
duced Will  Honeycomb  to  continue  wearing  the  wig  in 
which  he  had  once  gained  a  young  lady's  heart.  Iliefar 
manners  were  entirely  of  that  statdy  and  formal  sort 
which  4)Uliied.at  Aa  nmmncemmi  of  the  eighteoHh 


oentury,  and  which  Is  so  inseparably  associated  in  the 
mind  of  a  modem  with  ideas  of  full-bottomed  perubea^ 
long-backed  coats,  gold-buckled  shoes,  and  tail  wslking- 
canes.  Mr  Pitt's  tax,  which  had  so  strong  an  effect  upon 
the  heads  of  the  British  public,  did  not  perhaps  uaaettle 
one  grain  of  truly  Jacobite  powder ;  nor  is  it  bypotlieti. 
cal  to  suppose,  that  the  general  abuidonment  of  amiU 
taking  by  the  ladies,  which  h^»pened  rather  before  tint 
period,  wrenched  a  single  box  from  the  fingers  of  any  an- 
cient dame,  whose  mind  had  been  made  up  upon  politio^ 
as  her  taste  had  been  upon  black  rappee,  before  the  yev 
of  God  1745. 

In  proportion  as  the  world  at  Isrge  oeued  to  regard  tlw 
daims  of  the  House  of  Stewart,  and  as  old  age  advanced 
upon  those  who  still  cherished  them,  the  spirit  of  Jacobin 
tism,  once  so  lofty  and  so  chivalrous,  assimilated  mm 
and  more  with  the  mere  imbecility  of  dotage.  What  it 
thus  lost,  however,  in  extensive  application,  it  gained  in 
virulence ;  and  it  perhaps  never  burned  in  any  boioms 
with  so  much  fervour,  as  in  those  few  which  hat  retained 
it.  True,  the  generosity  which  characterized  it  in  earlier 
and  better  times,  had  now  degenerated  into  a  sort  of  acrid 
humour,  like  good  wine  turned  into  vinifBr.  Yet^ifaa 
example  were  wanting  of  the  true  inveterate  Jaoobitek  it 
could  not  be  found  any  where  in  such  perfection  ssamoofit 
the  few  who  survived  till  recent  times,  and  who  hsdar> 
rled  the  spirit  unscathed  and  mnquendied  through  three 
quarters  of  a  oentury  of  every  other  description  of  politic 
cal  sentiment. 

As  no  general  description  can  present  a  very  virid  por- 
traiture to  the  mind,  it  may  be  proper  here  to  eoodeaeend 
upon  the  features  of  the  party,  by  giving  a  sketch  of  a» 
individual  Jacobite  who  was  chancterized  in  the  manner 
alluded  to,  and  who  might  be  considered  a  fiur  specimen 
of  his  brethren.  The  person  meant  to  be  described, 
might  be  styled  the  Last  or  thx  jAcoacrxs ;  for,  at  the  p^ 
riod  of  his  death  in  1825,  there  was  not  known  to  exiti, 
at  least  in  Edinburgh,  any  person  besides  himself,  who 
roftued  to  acknowledge  the  reigning  family.  His  name 
was  Alexander  Hidket.  He  had  been,  In  early  life,  » 
merdiant  at  the  remote  town  of  Fraserboigh,  oo  the 
Moray  Frith ;  but  had  retired  for  many  yean  before  his 
death,  to  live  upon  a  smaD  annuity  in  Edinboigh.  The 
propensity  which  characterised  him,  in  common  with  aU 
the  rest  of  his  party,  to  regard  the  antiquities  of  his  na- 
tive land  with  reverence,  joined  with  the  narrowaeea  of 
his  fortune  in  inducing  him  to  take  up  bis  abode  in  the 
Old  Town.  He  lodged  in  oneof  those  old  stately  hotdi 
near  the  palace  of  Holyroodhonae,  which  had  formeriy 
been  occupied  by  the  noblemen  attendant  upon  the  Scot- 
tish court,  but  which  have  latterly  become  so  ccfmfMf 
overrun  by  the  lower  dass  of  dtiaens.  Let  it  not  be 
supposed  that  he  poesesned  the  whole  of  one  of  tbew  mag- 
nificent hotels.  He  only  ocenpied  two  rooms  in  one  n 
the  floors  or  flats  into  which  all  each  buildings  in  Edui- 
bux^h  are  divided ;  and  these  he  possessed  only  in  the 
character  of  a  lodger,  not  as  a  tenant  at  first  hand.  He 
was,  nevertheless,  as  comfortably  domicUed  as  sanet  eld 
goiilcmon  who  happen  to  have  survived  the  period  of 
matrimony.  His  rooaii-^or  one  of  them  was  so  styi^A 
par  exoeflSmce— was  cased  round  with  white-painted  j^ 
nelling,  and  hung  with  a  number  of  portraits  reprseeoting 
the  latter  memben  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  among  whom 
the  Old  and  Young  Chevalien  were  notfitfgotten.*   1B» 

*  Some  rascally  pletur»dealer  had  imposed  upon  him  a  noMd* 
script  danb  at  the  ftmale  Ikee  divtee  aa  a  Ukencis  of  tte  beuuM 
QiMcnMary.  Uowhe  seeosnpliibed  tUfititnotssfyloasyi  f*»; 
bably  he  waa  acquainted  with  Mr  Halket^  ardent  dsvolkn  id  wf 
cauae  of  the  House  of  Stuart  at  crery  pwiod  of  iti  hietafy.  aw 
STsilcd  himself  of  thb  Icaowledge  to  palm  the  wrstehed  POtB^"^ 
the  oU  gentleman'i  unfuspectiag  eDthuaiaem.  Certain  it  i»,  ly'.^ 
laid  portrait  was  hung  in  the  place  of  honourw-oTcr  tbemantr^gccs 
—hi  Mr  Halket^  a|wrtmsnt,  and  waa>  on  state  uecsiieaa,  cxUWHS 
to  hbguerts  with  no  small  oomplaeeooy.  Many  of  hie  fH<n»  vo]^ 
like  MknOf,  too  blindly  attached  to  every  thln«  that  carried  a  fHo^ 
of  antiquity  to  euapeet  the  ciwatt  and  omra  were  too  goeofwam 
to  diatuib  a  bannlsaa  detuakm.  ftom  the  iadolgsnst  of  «hi^t!,i!! 
rived  so  much  latlsbction.  One  of  thero»  however.  actualM  vfV 
unhappy  ipltic  of  eoaiotoraahip,-wM  'g^ttfrittbe  tsudty  «  v^ 
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windows  had  a  prospect  on  tke  one  hand  of  the  quiet* 
■od  doHtered  preotncts  of  Cheawla'  Court,  mad  on  the 
other  to  the  glided  spires  and  grey  time-honoured  tur- 
rrts  of  llolyroodhoaw.  Twice  a-year,  when  he  held  a 
card  party,  with  three  candles  on  the  table,  and  the  old 
joke  alMMit  the  number  which  adorn  that  of  the  Laird  of 
Grant,  was  he  duly  gratified  with  compliments  upon  the 
comfortable  nature  of  his  room,  by  the  ancient  Jacobite 
spinsters  and  dowagers,  who,  in  silk  mantles  and  pattens, 
came  from  the  Abbeyhitl  and  New  Street,  to  honour  him 
with  their  tttierable  oonqiany. 

Halicet  was  an  old  man  of  dignified  appeannee,  and 
genersUy  wore  a  dress  of  the  antique  fashion  above  alluded 
to.  On  Sundays  and  holidays,  he  always  exhibited  a  sort 
of  co^rt-drem,  and  waliced  with  a  cane  of  more  than  or- 
dinary stateliness.  He  also  assumed  this  dignified  atUrs 
on  occasions  of  peculiar  ceremADj.  It  was  his  custom, 
for  instance,  oo  a  particular  day  every  year,  to  pay  a  visit 
to  the  deserted  court  of  Holyrood,  In  this  dress,  which  he 
eooaidered  alone  suitable  to  an  alEsIr  of  so  much  import- 
ance. On  the  morning  of  the  particular  day  which  he 
was  thus  wont  to  keep  holy^  he  always  dressed  hlmsdf 
with  extreme  care^  got  his  hair  put  into  order  by  a  pro- 
feaiionsl  hand,  and,  afler  brsak&st,  walked  out  of  doors 
with  ddilMrate  steps  and  a  solemn  mind.  His  march 
down  the  Canongate  was  performed  with  all  the  decorum 
which  might  have  attended  one  of  the  state  processions  of 
a  former  day.  He  did  not  walk  upon  the  pavement  by 
the  side  of  the  wray.  That  would  have  brought  him  into 
contact  with  the  modem  existing  world,  the  rude  touch 
of  which  might  have  brushed  from  his  coot  the  dust  and 
anrtitude  of  years.  He  assumed  the  centre  of  the  street, 
where,  in  the  desolation  which  had  overtaken  the  place, 
he  ran  no  risk  of  being  Jostled  by  either  carriage  or  foot 
pasienger,  and  where  the  play  of  his  thoughts  and  the  play 
of  his  can»-arm  alike  got  ample  scope.  There,  wrapped 
spin  his  own  pensive  reflections,  perhaps  imagining  hlm- 
idf  one  in  a  court  pageant,  he  walked  along,  undo*  the 
loftj  shadows  of  the  Canongate,— «  wreck  of  yesterday 
floating  down  tbe  stream  of  to-day,  and  almost  In  him- 
self a  procession.  On  entering  the  porch  of  the  palace, 
he  took  oiF  his  hat ;  then,  pacing  along  the  quadrangle, 
he  ascended  tbe  staircase  of  the  Hamilton  apartments, 
and  entered  Queen  Mary*s  chambers.  Had  the  beauteous 
Qneen  still  kept  court  there,  and  still  been  sitting  upon 
her  throne  to  receive  the  homage  of  mankind,  Mr  Halket 
eoold  not  have  entered  with  more  awe-struck  solemnity 
of  deportment,  or  a  mind  more  alive  to  the  nature  of  the 
•eene.  When  he  had  gone  over  the  whole  of  the  various 
rooms,  and  also  traversed  in  mind  the  whole  of  the  recol- 
lections which  they  are  calculated  to  exdte,  he  retired  to 
.the  Pictore-gallery,  and  there  endeavoured  to  recall,  in  the 
same  manner,  the  more  recent  glories  of  the  court  of 
Prince  Charles.  To  have  seen  the  amiable  old  enthu- 
uast  sitting  in  that  long  and  lofty  hall,  gazing  alternately 
npon  vacant  space  and  the  portraits  which  hang  upon 
the  walls,  and  to  all  appearance  absorbed  beyond  recall  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  scene,  one  would  have  supposed 
him  to  be  fascinated  to  the  spot,  and  that  he  conceived  It 
possible,  by  devout  wishes,  long  and  fixedly  entertained, 
to  annul  the  interval  of  time,  and  reproduce  upon  that 
floor  the  glories  which  once  pervaded  it,  but  whidi  had 
» long  passed  away.  After  a  day  of  pure  and  moat  ideal 
mjoyment,  he  used  to  retire  to  his  own  house.  In  a  state 
of  miod  approaching,  as  near  as  may  be  poadble  on  this 
««rth,  to  perfect  beatitude.* 

caving  him,  and  not  only  persuaded  him  that  the  picture  was  noi  s 

[ikenMi  of  the  goddcn  oT  hia  idolatry-Qusan  Mary,  but  pooewed 

nim  vith  the  beficf  that  it  represenlsd  the  vhiaiiar  sspert  of  the  hated 

EUabeth.    Ilr  Halket,  however,  wai  too  proud  to  aduiowledge  hti 

'"P'tUcatkm  by  csucii^  th9  picture  to  bs  rcmored,  or  psrhaps  it 

ipvht  not  havsbesa  convsulsnt  for  him  to  supplv  ito  plsost  snd  he 

did  not  want  wit  to  devias  a  pretext  for  allowing  It  to  remain,  with- 

^t  onmpnNdWng  his  hoatflity  to  the  EnglUh  Queen  one    "" 

.  t  ^f'Y  **"'"  laid  he.  ••  I  an  glad  you  have  tdd  me  it  la  Blia 

..wv  I  ihM  hsvt  the  pleasure  of  ahowiag  my  oantemnt  a£  hci 

ny  bv  (undiig  my  tiack  updn  her  when  i  dt  A 

•  lie  raid  titsteylitt^kfuUdxcsib  with  a 


whit: 
BHasbeth} 
oootempt  ot  htt  every 
down  to  taUs." 
iiroid  bihisiids^  to 


Mr  Halket  belonged,  as  a  matter  of  courae,  to  the  pri- 
mitive apostolical  church,  whose  history  has.  been  so  in- 
tinaately  and  so  fatally  associated  with  that  of  the  House 
of  Stuart.  He  used  to  attend  an  obscure  chapd  in  the 
Old  Town ;  one  of  those  unostentatious  places  of  wor- 
ship to  which  the  Episcopalian  dergy  had  retired,  when 
dispossessed  of  their  Iqj^itimate  fanes  at  the  Revolution, 
and  where  they  have  since  performed  the  duties  of  rdip- 
gion,  rather,  it  nuty  be  said,  to  a  family,  or  at  most  a 
circle  of  acquaintance,  than  to  a  congregation.  He  waa 
one  of  the  old->£Bshioned  sort  of  Episcopalians,  who  al- 
ways used  to  pronounce  the  responses  aloud  ;  and,  during 
the  whole  of  the  Liturgy,  he  held  up  one  of  his  hands  in  an 
attitude  of  devotion.  One  portion  alone  of  that  formula 
did  he  abstain  from  assenting  to — the  prayer  for  the  Royal 
Family.  At  that  place,  he  always  blew  his  nose,  as  a 
token  of  contempt.  In  order  that  even  his  eye  might  not 
be  offended  by  the  names  of  the  Hanoverian  family,  as  he 
called  them,  he  used  a  prayer-book  which  had  been  print- 
ed  before  the  Revolution,  and  which  still  prayed  for  King 
Charles,  the  Duke  of  York,  and  the  IVincem  Anne.  He 
was  exceed  vdy  accurate  In  all  the  forms  of  the  Episcopi^ 
lian  mode  of  worship ;  and  indeed  acted  as  a  sort  of  fugle- 
man  to  the  chapd ;  the  rise  or  fall  of  his  poson  bdng  in 
some  measure  a  signal  to  guide  the  corresponding  motions 
of  all  the  rest  of  the  congregation* 

Such  was  Alexander  Halket — at  least  In  his  more 
poetical  and  gentlemanly  aspect.  His  character  and  his- 
tory, however,  were  not  without  their  disagreeable  points. 
For  instance,  although  but  humbly  bom  himself,  he  waa 
perpetually  afiecting  the  airs  of  an  aristocrat,  was  always 
talking  of  **  good  old  families  who  had  seen  better  days,*' 
snd  declaimed  incessantly  against  the  upstart  pride  and 
consequence  of  people  who  had  orginally  been  nothing. 
This  peculiarity,  which  was  perhape,  after  all,  not  in- 
consistent with  his  Jacobite  craze,  he  had  exhibited  even 
when  a  shopkeeper  in  Fraserburgh.  If  a  person  came  in, 
for  instance^  and  asked  to  have  a  hat,  Halket  would  take 
down  one  of  a  quality  suitable,  as  he  thought,  to  the  rank 
or  wealth  of  the  customer,  and,  if  any  oljection  was  made 
to  it,  or  a  wish  expressed  for  one  of  a  better  sort,  he  would 
say,  *'  That  hat,  sir,  b  quite  good  enough  for  a  man  in 
your  rank  of  life :  I  will  give  you  no  other.**  He  waa 
also  very  finical  in  the  decoration  of  his  person,  and  vtry 
much  of  a  hypochondriac  in  regard  to  little  Inddental 
maladies.  Somebody,  to  quiz  him  on  this  last  score,  once 
circulated  a  report  that  he  had  caught  cold  one  night,  go- 
ing home  from  a  party.  In  oonsequenoe  of  having  left  off 
wearing  a  particular  gold  ring.  And  it  really  was  not 
Imposdble  for  him  to  have  bdieved  ouch  a  thing,  extra- 
vagant as  it  may  appear* 


THE  DRAMA. 

What  a  weary  load  of  trash  Is  emptied  out  of  muddy 
brains  upon  the  suliject  of  Kcan*s  acting !  Long,  dismal, 
half-philosophical  dissertations,  containing  a  strange  mix- 
ture of  nonsense  touching  Shakspeare*s  plays,  and  of 
drivd  touching  the  actor's  conceptions  of  them !  The 
simple  truth  lies  In  a  nutshdl ;— Shakspeare  was  a  man 
of  genius,  and  Keen  is  a  man  of  genius,  and  ninety-nine 
out  of  a  hundred  who  pretend  to  speak  about  them  are 
not  men  of  genius,  and  consequently  do  not,  in  the  most 
remote  degree,  understand  either  the  one  or  the  other. 
Kean  has  played  five  of  his  best  parts  here, — Shylock, 
Othdhf  Macbetk,  Hamlet,  and  Richard  twice ;  but  Heaven 
forbid  that  we  should  make  one  of  the  twenty  thousand 
who,  for  the  twenty-thousandth  time,  gravely  set  them- 
sdves  down  to  write  an  analysis  of  each  of  these  partp, 

the  Crown  Room,  In  Edinburgh  Castle^  immediately  after  the  dd  re- 
galia of  tlte  kingdom  had  been  there  discovered  in  IM18.  On  this  oo 
cation,  a  flriend  of  the  preaent  wrilar  law  him,  and  endesvourid  to 
engage  him  in  convenation,  aa  he  waa  marching  up  the  Caatle  Hill ; 
but  he  waa  too  deeply  abaorbed  in  reflection  upon  the  laend  otajecta 
which  he  had  to  we,  to  be  able  to  speak.  Hejustgassdonths  pet* 
son  aeeoiting  hiD»  and  naliwd  on* 
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and  to  diicoane  '*  most  doqaent  music,"  ihough  some- 
what drowvy  withal,  on  their  respeetive  merits  and  de- 
fects. The  world  knows  ]>retty  well,  hf  this  time,  what 
kind  of  actor  Kean  is.  He  is  one  whom  Nature,  in  her 
mercy,  threw  upon  the  stage,  to  redeem  it  from  the  stiiF 
frigidity  of  tight-laced  art.  She  bestowed  upon  him  strong 
passions  and  acute  feelings,  and  she  desired  him  to  give 
them  free  and  spontaneous  scope.  The  actor  caught  her  i 
meaning,  for  the  understanding  of  it  was  inherent  in  him ; 
and  taking  to  himself  plenty  of  elbow-room,  he  knocked  at 
the  heart  of  his  audience  boldly  and  at  once,  and  if  the  door 
was  not  willingly  opened  to  him,  he  threw  himself  against 
it  with  all  his  weight,  and  forced  it.  Some  there  were 
who  said,  there  was  no  grace,  no  study,  no  refinement  in 
his  style, — ^that  it  was  coarse  and  Tulgar,  and  against  all 
rule ;  but  he  dashed  on,  regardless  of  their  prating,  and  he 
carried  mankind  along  with  him  in  spite  of  themsdves. 
The  old  sober  spectacled  critics  looked  at  him  as  they 
would  have  done  at  Joshua  commanding  the  sun  and 
moon  to  rtand  still,  shook  their  heads,  confeswd  they  did 
not  understand  him,  and  so  went  home  to  bed.  But  he 
held  the  theatre  breathless,  or  stirred  it  into  thunder,  as 
he  chose ;  and,  therefore,  there  was  in  him  the  invisible 
fire,  the  existence  of  which  men  know  and  feel,  though 
they  cannot  describe  or  catch  it.  Let  all  his  fiiults  be 
granted,  for  they  cannot  be  concealed ; — ^he  vras  a  shabby 
little  creature,  with  a  harsh  voice,  and  uninteresting  fea- 
tures,—at  times  he  ranted,  and  at  other  times  he  was  too 
tame, — he  had  some  tricks,  too,  to  catch  the  gallery, — he 
had  none  of  the  patrician  dignity  of  Kemble,  none  of  the 
gentlemanly  ease  of  Young ; — let  all  this  be  granted, — so 
much  the  better  for  Kean, — for  we  should  like  to  know 
what  it  was,  after  all,  that  so  many  thousands  of  people 
squeezed  their  sides  out  to  see  ?  Was  it  not  this  one  small 
man,  because  he  had  acquired  a  mastery  over  their  souls  ? 
and  what  more  can  be  said  of  the  mightiest  minds  that 
ever  lived  ? 

But  Kean  (though  he  is  still  the  best  actor  we  have) 
has  fallen  off ;  and  when  we  say  so,  we  mean  ourselves  to 
be  understood  in  the  fullest  acceptation  of  the  term,  with- 
out making  any  ridiculous  distinction  between  physical 
atrength  and  mental  power.  The  two  are  inseparably 
conjoined.  If  a  man*s  body  grow  weak,  his  mind,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  grows  weak  also.  Sickness  and  dla- 
aipation  have  made  terrible  havoc  with  Kean  ;  and  the 
consequence  Is,  tiiat  his  whole  manner  is  now  tamed 
•down,  and  tliat  half  his  wonted  fire  b  extinct.  His  style 
Is  far  more  pompous  and  elocutionary  than  it  used  to  be  ; 
and  this  is  an  alternative  which  debility  has  forced  upon 
•  him.  He  now  moutlis  and  journeys  slowly  through  many 
passages,  to  which,  in  his  better  days,  he  would  have 
given  all  the  force  of  nervous  and  rapid  utterance.  Let  no- 
body suppose  that  this  is  a  voluntary  change,  because  time 
has  chastened  his  judgment.  Judgment  vras  never  Kean*s 
forte ;  but  when  his  blood  dashed  strongly  through  his 
veins,  he  yielded  to  the  quick  impulses  of  the  moment,  and 
these  impulses  were  true  to  nature.  But  now  they  come 
more  rarely,  and  are  feebler  when  they  do  come.  He  has  not 
so  much  blood  as  he  once  had,  and  a  great  deal  of  Kean's 
best  acting  lay  in  his  blood.  He  is  like  a  good  race-horse 
somewhat  stricken  In  years ;  he  walks  over  a  course  which 
he  has  often  galloped  round,  a  hundred  yards  a-head  of 
all  competitors ;  yet  now  and  then  he  starts  off  into  his 
old  pace,  and  the  common  spectator  ignorantly  imagines 
he  is  as  able  to  win  the  cup  as  before.  We  do  not  say  that 
Kean  is  past  his  best  now  and  for  ever.  If  he  gets  stronger 
and  more  regular  in  his  habits,  his  acting  will  again  in- 
sensibly  assimilate  itself  to  what  it  was  in  his  most  vigo- 
rous days.  In  the  meantime,  he  has  got  three  hundred 
pounds  for  his  six  night's  performance  in  Edinburgh,  and 
with  that  sum  in  his  pocket,  he  will  probably  smile  very 
coolly  at  our  assertion,  that  he  has  fidlen  off. 

®I^  Cetbetttf . 
Foaxscun. — By  the  by,  what  does  Keaa  iii«an  by  his 


new  readings  of  Shakspeare?  He  mangles  the  sidiloqny, 
"  To  be,  or  not  to  be,"  most  dreadfully,  and  he  has  so  al- 
tered several  other  passages  that  vre  scarcely  knew  them. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


80NNBT8. 
3y  Charlet  Doyne  SiBety, 

I.    MOEKIVO. 

*Tis  mom!  the  mountains  catch  the  lirlng  glow 
Of  amethystine  light,  and  beam  sublime — 
The  shatter'd  thrones  of  Oouiipresent  time 

Belted  with  broken  fragments  of  the  bow ! 

Up  their  brown  sides,  from  crag  to  crag,  I  cUmb^ 

Gazing,  enraptured,  on  the  scene  below. 
The  blue  and  boundless  ocean,  in  the  prime 

Of  the  young  mom,  is  heaving  to  and  fi^ ; 
And  all  around  is  beautiful  and  bright, 

fVom  the  green  earth  to  the  calm  liquid  skies  ! 
Light  melting  into  shade,  and  shade  to  lights 

The  dew-gemm'd  world's  a  perfumed  paradise 
Of  flowers,  so  fresh  and  fragrant,  that  I  feel 
The  very  mom  of  life  into  my  being  steal ! 

U.    XVXVXNO. 

But  hush !  the  dolphin  dies— the  west  is  tinged 
With  the  last  gorgeous  tinctures  of  the  day ; 

And  clouds  of  burnished  gold,  with  sapphire  fringed. 
Roll  gloriously  into  sublime  array. 
And  fiide  and  languish  tremulous  away 
Into  the  heavens,  like  rainbows  in  the  spray. 

A  change  is  wrought ; — the  beams  which  late  were  sown 

Into  the  soil  of  darkness,  now  have  grown 
Ten  thousand  thousand  gems  of  living  light  1 
How  great  is  God ! — **  how  beautiful  is  night  l** 

Lift  up  thy  voice,  my  soul !  awake !  arise ! 
On  every  ray  that  streams  so  purely  bright 

I  feel  my  spirit  wafted  to  the  skies. 

And  there  eternal  day  puts  Nature's  frown  to  flight ! 

UI.    THX  THIKOS  I  LOVX. 

Sweet  is  Aurora's  breath  at  early  dawn ; 

Sweet  Is  the  melody  of  birds  and  bees ; 
Sweet  the  faint  zephyr  from  the  fragrant  lawn. 

And  sweet  the  plaining  of  the  i£olian  tonees : 

But  there  are  sweets  my  soul  loves  more  than  these  ;-« 
Give  mom  her  glorious  star  in  purple  roll'd. 

Give  noon  her  cloudless  skies  of  laughing  Uu^ 
Give  even  her  melody  and  blushing  gold. 

And  night  her  skies,  where  countless  worids  shine 
through. 

Give  spring  her  blossoms— summer,  flowers  and  dew<-« 
Autumn,  her  yellow  com — and  winter,  bind 

In  zones  of  glass,  and  robes  of  virgin  hue  :—' 
But  give  me — ^give  me  sunshine  in  the  mind— > 
My  lyre — my  native  land— and  gentle  womankind  ! 


SONNET.— THB  DEPARTED. 
3jf  Thomas  Atkuuon, 

Not  with  the  plaint  of  unavuling  grief 

Shall  we  who  knew  and  loved — ^it  was  the 
Thy  blameless  life,  for  us  on  earth  too  brief! 

Lament  that  we  can  cherish  but  thy  naaie ; 
Though  natural  tears  will  drop, — thy  only  fiune !-« 

Yet  we  will  not,  with  a  despairing  woe, 
Mourn  that  thou  lingerest  not  with  us  below ; 

For  though  recall'd  so  soon  to  whence  you  camc^. 
Shall  not  thy  memory,  like  thy  living  worth. 

If  unobtrusive,  yet  be  potent  too  ? 
Hath  not  upon  our  hearts  the  dove  gone  forth. 

Which  shall  with  consolation  come  anew. 
And  tell  us,  while  Example  bids  us  soar. 

Earth  hath  one  saint  the  leBa«4mt  hmtm  OM  angd 
more? 
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UTERART  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARICTIBS. 


Wt  undflntnid  that  MenrtBlMkie,  FnUartoD,  aad  COb  of  Oliigoir» 
wiD  qiMilily  pabliih  ■  imall  ▼oluiat,  cntitied  Lllb  on  Board  a  Man 
of  War ;  behif  a  NarratlTe  of  the  Adventure*  of  a  Brltbh  Sailor  in 
U*  Majcaty^  Mrrlet,  ambnciaf  a  particular  aaeountaf  the  BatUe at 
Navariaok  ftei  The  namtar  farved  on  board  the  Genoa,  and  mudi 
laleicitlnff  matter  will  be  t^rta  rqarding  the  oonduet  of  thet  venel 
dnrtaig  the  action,  and  the  aeenaationi  brought  againat  Captain  Diek- 


We  onderatand  that  the  Annals  of  the  Peninular  Campaigns,  ftom 
1808  tn  1614,  by  the  author  of  Cyril  Thomtoo,  wiU  be  published  on 
the  Sitt  of  NoTeraber. 

Mr  Cooper^  new  novel.  The  Borderers,  or  the  Wept  of  Wish-ton- 
Wiih,  whidi  we  were  the  first  to  announce  on  this  side  of  the  Athm. 
tk.  Tsfen  to  tliat  period  when  the  early  settlers  of  N«w  England  be- 
esne  involved  in  the  most  fearftil  straggles  with  the  native  owners 
of  the  soiL  Of  the  heroism  and  highdaring  of  the  Indian  diaraeter, 
there  are  nnmenos  instances  on  record;  and  we  think  that  fewp». 
xlods  of  American  history  present  so  many  deeply  interesting  and 
■triking  events  as  that  which  Mr  Cooper  has  chosen. 

The  three  Amerioan  Annuals  far  1830,  from  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
sad  New  York,  will  arrive  soon  in  this  country.  They  will  be  en* 
tidied  with  nnmenma  engravings,  and  eontributiona  f^om  fhm  moat 
diidngQlshcd  writera  in  the  United  SUtes. 

The  first  volume  of  a  new  series  of  the  Extractor  will  be  published 
speedily,  under  the  enlarged  title  of  the  Polar  Star  of  Entertainment 
sad  Papular  Sdence. 

Dr  Amot*s  Elements  of  Phyilcs,  or  Natural  Philosophy,  will  be 
completed  by  the  publication  of  the  Second  Volume,  of  whidi  the 
flnt  half,  oomprdMnding  the  subjects  of  Heat  and  Light,  is  to  appear 
early  is  October.  It  wIU  be  aooompanied  by  a  Fourth  Edition  of  VoL 
!••  in  which  the  true  nature  ot  the  common  defect  In  Speech,  called 
Stuttering,  or  Stanamering,  is  exposed ;  and  a  Key  is  given,  for  ef- 
feetually  setting  free  the  imprisoned  voice. 

A  second  volume  of  the  Topography,  Edifices,  and  Ornaments  of 
Pompeii,  by  Sir  W.  Cell,  Is  in  preparation,  obtaining  an  aooount 
of  the  excavations  since  the  publicetioo  of  the  former  volume,  with 
Kversl  ariditional  Isitemting  remains. 

Hasfitt*s  Life  of  Napoleon,  the  two  last  volumes  of  which  have 
been  lo  long  debysd  by  various  drcumstaneea,  is  about  to  be  pub- 
lished In  a  completed  state. 

The  Rev.  Mr  Dyer  ia  said  to  be  engaged  in  finishing  the  Life  of 
Shirley,  tat  the  new  edition  of  his  Works,  edited  by  the  hite  Mr 
Giflbrd,  and  printed  off  many  years  ago.  We  trust  Dr  Irebmd,  Gif- 
ibrd'i  executor,  hoe  supplied  to  Mr  Dyer  the  various  manuscripts  and 
memorsada  whidi  had  been  prepared  by  Mr  Gilchrist  and  others, 
•ad  liven  to  Mr  Giflbrd,  to  complete  the  Biography  of  Shirley  and 
the  Essay  upon  hia  Works. 

Historical  Memoirs  of  the  Church  and  Court  of  Rome,  from  the 
•itablishment  of  Chi  Istlanity  under  Cocutantine  to  the  prcMnt  period, 
ii  aoQouaccd  by  the  Rev.  H.  C.  O'Donnoghue,  A.M.  St  John's  Col- 
lie. Cambridge^  And  also,  by  the  same  author,  the  Peculiar  Doc- 
trioes  of  the  Chureh  of  Rome,  as  oootained  exclusively  in  her  own 
Coociliar  Decrees  and  Pootlfiad  Bulls,  examined  and  disproved. 

A  Tidume  of  Sermon^  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  is  nearly  ready 
Cor  pubHoation. 

A  Life  of  Romney  the  Painter  will,  we  are  informed,  be  published 
•bout  next  March. 

The  poblialier  of  the  Cammattand  Dewm  Magattnt,  after  some- 
vhst  nahfdy  "  calling  the  attention  of  the  reading  world  to  a  Ma- 
(ssine  whidi  haa  existed  for  some  years  past,"  announces  that  he  has 
been  pot  in  possesaloo  of  a  variety  of  original  articles,  ftom  the  pen 
of  the  late  Dr  Watoott.*  the  odebrated  Peter  Pindar,^whieh  are  to 
appsar  ftom  time  to  time  hi  his  Magadne. 

CAHBXtDOB^— There  are  lOS  Professors  or  Lecturers  in  the  Uni- 
vcrrity  of  Cambridge  i  and  the  average  number  of  residents  in  sUUu 
ptpatari  is  1600,  so  that  there  is  rather  more  than  one  Profeaior 
to  lixtcen  students,  whilst  at  Berlin,  one  of  the  best  endowed  of  the 
Coatineotd  Univenitief,  the  average  is  about  one  Professor  to  thir^ 
ty-t«o  studentk  We  should  be  glad  to  learn  from  any  of  our  cor> 
respondents  what  the  average  exactly  Is  in  Edfaiburi^ 

There  will  shortly  be  published  at  Stutgard,  a  '*  Corpus  PhihMO* 
phnrum  optima  Data  qui  ab  Raformatione  usque  ad  KantIi  setatem, 
fiaraerunt*  It  will  contain  the  seleet  works  of  Bacon,  Descartes, 
SphMis.  Lodie,  Hume,  Ldbnits,  and  others. 

Tbk  La  KB  Poera^-The  Cumberland  Paequit,  a  newspaper  which, 
by  viftue  of  its  hsedity .  oo^  to  have  had  aoeurate  infiMrmation  con- 
ccnring  the  Lake  PoeCst  Ihvoura  ua  with  the  ftdlowlng  paragnph, 
vhidi  haa  been  making  the  round  of  the  newspepers,  and  which  we 
copy  fur  the  purpose  of  contradicting  dmoet  the  whole  of  it:— 
"  Ifordsworth^  Souther,  Praftnor  Wilson,  De  Quiocey,  and  Cole- 


ridge, are  die  indlviduab  generally  known  'as  the  *  Poets  of  the 
Lakes,'  because,  at  one  time,  they  all  redded  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Keswick,  and  were  constant  companions  and  ten  vivant§,  as  fhr  aa 
related,  at  least,  to  three  of  them.  They  are  now  separated,  and,  we 
believe,  sddom  meet  or  correspond.  Southey  remdna  at  Keswicki 
Wordsworth,  at  Rydd  Mount  i  Wilson,  at  Edinburgh  i  Coleridge,  at 
Hempstead ;  and  die  eddirated  '  Opium  Eafeat'  ia  gone  to  take  pos- 
session of  a  fkmlly  estate  la  the  neighbourhood  of  Kcndd,  which  haa 
devolved  to  him  by  the  death  of  hia  mother.*— We  have  addom  seen 
so  many  erroneous  statements  in  so  short  a  space.  The  five  poeta 
mentioned  nrvrr  *'  dl  redded  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Keswick.** 
Southey  docs  noi  **  remdn  at  Keswick,**  for  he  has  gone  to  settle 
permanently  in  London.  Wordsworth  docs  noi  remdn  "  at  Rydd 
Mount."  for  his  family  are  spending  this  season  on  the  sea-coast,  and 
he  himadf  is,  or  has  been,  till  very  lately,  in  Irdaad.  Wilson  does 
not  remain  *'  at  Edinburgh,"  for  he  has  been  the  whole  of  the  sum- 
mer at  his  aeatof  EUeray  on  Windermere,  and  will  not  return  to  Edin 
burgh  till  near  the  end  of  next  month.  The  Opium  Eater  is  noi 
"  gone  to  take  possession  of  a  family  estate  in  the  ndghbourhood  of 
Kendd,"  but  is  living  in  a  smdl  cottage  at  Rydd,  where  his  wife 
presented  him  the  other  day  with  his  fifth  daughter,  and  sixth  child* 
So  much  for  the  accuracy  of  the  Cumberland  Paequei. 

Gym NAarica— ScoUafMt  vsaaua  Freace.— :The  paragraph  concern- 
ing gymnastics  in  our  last  haa  procured  us  severd  ooromunicatione 
from  Highlauders  and  others.  In  the  first  place,  we  are  informed 
that  Gymnastics  are  a  very  secondary  ol^ect  with  the  "  Highland 
Club,**  and  are  introduced  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  younger  mem- 
bers—the CluVs  frinds  bdng  appropriated  almost  entirely  to  the  edu- 
cation of  nearly  one  hundred  children.  In  the  next  place,  we  learn 
that  the  Revue  Bneydopedique  must  have  made  some  egregious  mla- 
take  in  its  statement  of  the  feats  performed  by  our  Scottish  Gym- 
nasts, which  led  to  the  boast  that  the  untrdned  French  peasants 
could  beat  them  all.  We  shall  now  mention,  for  the  spedd  oondder- 
ation  otihb  Revue  Kneyelopedique,  what  the  true  state  of  the  case  ia. 
The  bed  throwing  of  the  hammer  ever  seen  in  Scotland  has  taken 
phMeat  the  annud  meetings  of  the  St  Ronan's,  the  St  Fillan's,  and 
the  Six  Fed  Club  of  Edinburgh ;  and  at  these  meetings,  we  venture 
to  say,  that  it  haa  been  better  thrown  than  it  ever  has,  ra*  can  be 
thrown,  at  lead  in  modem  times.  A  hammer,  weighing  between 
11  and  St  pounds,  baf  been  thrown,  by  a  two-handed  steady  throw* 
70  fed  1  and  a  hammer,  wdghing  bdween  16  and  17  pounds,  haa 
been  thrown,  in  the  same  way,  80  flMt,— where  a  turn  or  swing  waa 
allowed,  it  has  been  thrown  91|  fed.  As  to  the  light  hammer  throw- 
ing, whidi  la  done  with  one  hand,  though,  we  believe,  it  Is  not  pro- 
perly a  Scottish  sport,  and  is  looked  upon  with  great  oontempt  by 
those  who  pretend  to  ondeistand  the  suhlect,  yd  George  Scougal,  of 
Inuerldthen,  has  thrown  a  10-pound  hammer  upwards  of  115  feet. 
Next,  as  to  high  leaping,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Six  Fed  Club 
has  dcared,  at  a  standing  leap,  thd  is,  without  any  previous  move- 
ment, the  height  of  i  fid  8  faidica.  Many  of  the  members  of  the 
same  Club  have  deared,  d  a  runnUig  hi^  leap,  5  ftet  i  and  there  ia 
one  of  them  who,  as  wdl  as  Anderson,  a  tailor  in  Innerldthen,  haa 
cleared  i  Ad  4  inches.  Irehmd,  the  fkmous  leaper,  is  said  to  have 
cleared  his  own  height,  whidi  was  6  fed  1  inch,  but  he  mud  sorely 
have  had  the  rtVf"**  of  a  spring-board.  An  ancestor  of  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Six  Fed  Ch>b  leapt  in  and  out  of  IS  hogsheads  with- 
out stopping  to  take  breath.  We  have  partlcuhirly  to  request  that 
the  Revue  Kneyelopedique  win  digest  these  fheta  before  it  i^atai  ven- 
tures to  tdk  lightly  of  Scottish  gymnastics. 

Fins  Amra.— The  eommittee  appointed  to  judge  of  the  respecUve 
merits  of  the  sketdies  and  models  of  the  monument  to  be  erected  inthla 
dty  to  the  late  Duke  of  York,  have  not  yd  come  to  any  definite  resdu- 
tion.  Two  designs,  proposed  by  Maodooakl.'are  now  to  be  seen  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Institution,  and  the  larger  of  the  two  strikes  us  as  very 
degant  and  appropriate^— We  obeerve  thd  the  casts  from  the  Elgin 
marbles,  to  which  we  some  weeks  ago  directed  our  readers' attentkm* 
are  dill  allowed  to  lie  scattered  around  the  octagon,  covered  occasion* 
ally  with  the  hats  and  coats  of  the  attendants,  or  the  mats  and  mope 
which  the  servants  are  d  a  loss  to  dispose  of.  Waa  it  with  this  vietr 
that  they  were  presented  to  the  Institution  ?  Might  it  net  be  as  wel| 
to  remove  them  up  stairs  to  the  Trustees'  Gallery,  where  they  might  be 
of  uae,  and  not  expoeed  to  acddenta  ?— The  sudden  and  lamented 
death  of  Sir  William  Axbuthnot  haa  left  the  secretaryship  to  the 
board  of  Trustees  vacant  It  is  not  yd  known  who  is  to  supply  hia 
place.— WUkie*s  contribution  to  the  new  edition  of  the  Waverley  No- 
vela  is  now  engraving,  and  promises  (if  we  may  Judge  from  the  ouU 
line)  to  be  worthy  of  the  artist.  The  subjed  is  from  Old  Mortdity,— 
Morton  taken  away  from  his  uncle's  by  Bothwdl  and  his  trooperau 
—Simpson  is  busy  painting  <'  The  Luncheon,"  a  companion  to  hia 
"  Twelfth  of  August,"  which  he  exhibited  lad  year.— Landseer  haa 
transmitted  a  painting  to  Edinburgh,  from  whidi  an  engraving  is  to 
be  taken  to  illudrate  the  Bride  of  Lammermoor.  It  represents  the 
deliverance  of  Sir  William  Ashton  and  Lucy  trom  the  wild  bull,  by.the 
Master  of  Ravenswood.  The  arrangement  of  the  figurea  hi  ctreular* 
Lucy  Um  on  the  fincgmund  in  »  swoon  i  bahhid  bar,  aad  aappoitiiif 
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her  htad.  ittikb  her  CrUmt,  to  the  right  haiKl  of  the  speetaton  t  aiMl 
tether  heek,  end  rather  to  the  left,  the  Meiter  it  leen  edTandag  to- 
ward! them.  The  heed  and  ihattiden  of  the  deed  anlmel  appear  be- 
tween them.  Beekwarda,  OB  either  ilde^  are  tieei,  with  a  kuif  Tteta 
•penlng  In  the  eentre.  ThepieCunb  attofether*  Is  a  heaatiM  ptoee 
of  eompoaitloii* 

Smali.  talk  rioM  Fbahcv.— Thelawof  the  18th  July,  18S8«  re- 
quiem that  an  Uterary  Joumato  find  cautioBi  but  esoapta  firom  thit 
naecMity  auch mare  not  pubUahedoftener  than  twice a-wfffc  A  Men. 
SeUlcue  tet  on  foot*  aome  time  ago.  thrm  Joumala.  bmutifully  print- 
ed on  row  paper,  and  entittod*— <*  Le  Trliby,  Album  dm  Salonat* 
«'  Le  Lutin,  Eeho  dm  Salons  T  "  Le  Sylphe,  Journal  dm  Salons  i" 
eadi  of  whidi  appealed  twioe  a*week.  The  mlnistry«  Cmeriec  that 
this  slight  diflbrence  In  the  title  of  thrm  joumala.  whidi  esaetly  oo> 
Indded  tn  every  other  rmpeet*  wm  merely  a  derioe  finr  eradiog  the 
law,  eommenced  a  prosecution  against  them  before  the  court  of  oor- 
teetional  polloe.  The  publisher  oflbmd  to  prore^  by  the  lists  of  sul>> 
acribers  to  eadi«  that  they  were  independent  spewilations,  and  the 
eause  wm  given  hi  his  fkrour.  The  PrDcureur  dm  RiA  wm  iostracted 
to  appeal  to  the  Cour  Royale ;  but  this  tribunal  hm  conflrmed  the 
docisioB  of  the  inferior  oouzt— Although  the  liberty  of  the  pnm  hm 
been  conceded  in  France,  inspectors  of  the  book-tiade  have  been  re- 
tained, %rhow  iNislnem  it  is  to  give  notice  of  the  appearance  of  dan- 
gerous works.  By  an  ordonnanee,  whidi  appmred  in  the  Montteur 
of  15th  September,  the  four  inspectors  of  Paris  have  been  superseded, 
■ml  their  office  transferred  to  the  Commlssailm  of  Police^  An  au* 
thor  in  this  country  would  look  rather  queer,  were  Sir  Richard  Bir- 
nle  to  be  added  to  the  long  lane  of  reviewers  through  which  he  must 
run  the  gauntlet— M.  Chateaubriand  is  expected  to  pubUsh,  by  the 
taionih  ot  January,  two  volumm  '*  On  Ae  Hlsliory  of  Fnnee."— The 
Bridge  of  Louis  ZV L,  at  Paris,  is  to  be  adorned  with  twdve  statues. 
The  ninth  (that  of  Bayard)  hm  just  been  pUeed  on  Its  pedestaL 
There  remain  to  be  completed  the  statnm  of  Scgur,  Colbert,  and 
TourvtDab— An  intermting  dramatic  aolemnlty  wm  edebinted  at 
Rouen  on  Saturday  the  IMi  September,  Ae  whole  proceeds  of  wMdi 
were  paid  to  the  subscription  whldi  hubeen  commenced  with  a  view 
to  erect  a  statue  to  Comeille.  The  evening's  entertainments  fosa> 
menced  with  a  poetical  addrsas,  composed  by  Casbnir  Delavignet 
the  play  wm  Cinna  t  and  the  tetlval  condudcd  with  an  opera  of 
Boyeldleu.— Mayertieer  is  now  in  Paris,  and  is  busy  with  a  new 
Opera,whiehistobel»oughtoutatthei4c(»toiiietfr  Jfttfi^iM.  The 
wmds  are  by  Scribe,  tiie  popular  Flcndi  dimnatkt 

TBI  iiTOBPSiromrcB  or  ran  mBxonicAL  PBnaa. 

To  the  Bdiicr  i^ffhe  Edbtlmrgh  Liiemry  Jommal* 

Sim,— I  have  observed,  with  much  pleasure,  that  your  critical  la- 
bours are  directed,  not  unfirequently,  to  the  exposure  of  talcntlem  ef- 
ftontery,  and  of  that  dishonest  system  of  *<  puffing,'*  which,  unlema 
timely  check  can  be  devised,  threatens  to  extinguish  sound  team- 
ing and  genuine  lltcnture  in  this  country.  Yon  cannot  render  a  more 
Important  wrvim  to  letters,  than  by  holding  up  to  public  reprobation 
thorn  blbliopoUc  aits  whldi  are  now  systematloaUy  employed  to  se- 
cure, for  productions  utteriy  contemptible,  a  temporary  and  proflt- 
able  popularity.  No  doubt  the  cheat,  in  most  instances,  is  sooner 
or  later  discovered  I  but  theconnterfeitocrin,  though  withdrawn  ftom 
general  circulation,  may  contrive  far  a  while  to  deceive  the  ignorant 
and  the  unwary.  If  the  press  continue  mudi  longer  to  pursue  its  pre- 
sent profligate  and  mercenary  career,  the  only  safety  of  the  reading 
public  will  consist  In  Interpretiiig  its  literary  dedrions  by  the  rule  of 
contraries.  In  proof  of  the  duuge  whidi  I  have  brought  against  the  pe* 
riodlcal  criticism  of  the  day,  I  might  appeal  to  almost  every  Review, 
If  agasine,  and  Newspaper  in  the  kingdom.  Amid  this  general  prm- 
Intkm,  however,  there  are  an  honourable  few  who  have  not  «*  bow- 
ed the  knee  to  BaaU*  and  among  these  the  EoiirBunoB  Litbbabt 
JovBif  AL  Is  proudly  distinguished.  AAer  this  deserved  tribute  to  your 
gsneral  impaitiaUty  and  Independenee,  you  will  perhaps  besniprised 
when  I  inform  you,  that  the  present  obscrvationa  were  suggested  by 
an  ardcto  in  the  Journal  of  Saturday  last.  The  article  is  a  very  ex- 
cellent one,  on  a  very  ddigfatftil  subject— the  Annuals  for  1630.  It 
is,  I  have  not  the  subtest  doubt,  sincere  and  candid  ftom  iMifl*iM»irg 
toend ;  and  yet,  I  question  mudi  whether  It  should  ever  have  been 
written.  I  recollect  the  time  when  H  would  have  been  regarded  M  no 
mean  foat  to  eriticiw  a  work  without  reading  it|  but  no  one  la  now 
toosldered  ftee  of  the  craft  who  cannot  critidm  a  work  before  It  Is 
written.  Before  a  puUlcallon  now  issum  flrom  the  press,  it  luu  been 
obtruded  on  our  notice  to  very  loathing— the  eternal  puff  presents  It- 
sdf  wherever  we  tarn  our  eymi  so  that,  when  it  dom  appear,  instead 
of  recdvlng  it  with  complacency,  we  am  only  anxious  to  see  it  con- 
signed to  speedy  oblivion.  We  turn  with  impatience  from  the  sub- 
stance whom  shadow  hm  so  long  haunted  us.  In  short,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us,  now-a-days,  to  sit  down  to  the  penual  of  any  work  with 
BQ  imUassed  mtaid.  We  are  no  longer  allowed  to  see  with  our  own 
l^cs^  <ft^  judge  with  our  owD'Jndgmint.    We  att  compelled  to  make 


uw  of  critical  spectadesb  by  which  ol^edi  are,  afanost  inTarlaUff 
dimmed,  dismembered,  or  diafeorted.  The  Annuals,  dssthMd,  m  tbey 
are,  to  be  the  messengers  of  love,  aflbdion,  and  friendihip,  it  est  to 
be  hoped  would  have  been  deemed  saered,  and  remained  umullicd 
by  any  mnlaminath^  toudk  Aim  I  the  nightshade  of  puflby  has 
afaeady  daikaned  around  them,  and  will.  It  k  tobefosnd,  spmdlly 
oondgn  them  to  a  pramatore  grave.  The  gems  of  art,  toot  sriih 
whidi  they  am  so  proAiady  adorned,  am  deprived  of  half  their  InstMb 
by  hdog  prensatnely  exposed  to  Oe  Mig»>«i^  Infliiwife  of  ciitiesl 
eant;  and  thorn  deHghtfolemotioni  which  they  are  calculated  loim> 

part  to  tiieeoltlvatad  and  scndtive  mind  utteriy  annihWated.  Each 
one  k  tidMlad  and  tebeOed  bsfonhand— the  charm  of  Bovdty  ii  de. 
strayed— the  luxury  of  unrestrained  fading  to  unknown.  TroitBie, 
that  he  who  hm  been  Itasdng  every  dish  durhigtha  cooUag  will  bxre 
but  little  idish  for  his  dinner,  and  that.  If  you  would  have  yon 
Mend  ei^oy  hto  repmt,  yon  must  keep  him  Ignonnt  of  the  riiads 
tin  they  era  plaeedbefaeehtan.  Them  hasty  remarks  on  sBiin|iort> 
ant  sttldeet  I  submit  to  your  Inspaitlal  Judgment  and  am,  withde> 
mieuce  and  fespeet,  yourSf  W.  F. 

Edinburgh,  S8M  September,  1819. 
TheaMeal  Gossip.— It  k  nnderslood  that  Covent  Oardcn  TKcstis 
will  open  next  Monday.  Mr  FBwcettres^M  the  stage  mensgoBOit 
toMrBartley.  Mr  KemUehmreodvedoUhnflram  MtosPstoosad 
ftom  Madame  Malibran,  to  perform  one  night,  and  ftom  Mr  Kem 
to  petfwm  twenty-four  nights,  gratalloady,  in  aid  of  the  ftind.  The 
duuehoiden  of  the  theatra  have  agreed  to  nHmiuish  all  right  id 
thdr  dividends  for  the  ensuing  eeeeon,  and  also  to  attow  ths  simn 
of  thdr  annultim  to  remain  m  a  debt  on  the  theatre  for  three  yean. 
—It  k  said  that  the  opening  play  wiU  be  ••  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  the 
partof  RoMMo  by  Charim  Kemble»and  thatof  JaM  by  his  dsugbtcr 
Mim  Kemble— her  first  appearance  on  any  stage.  A  comedy  In  three 
acts*  called  •■  Procrastination,"  ftom  the  pen  of  Mr  Howard  Psyrn^ 
hm  been  suocemAil  at  the  Haymarketi  but  the  critics  do  not  teem 
to  think  very  highly  of  IL— The  BogUsh  Open  house  b  shout  to 
dose,  and  the  Addphi  hm  reopened.— De  Begaii,  Curioni,  Blscti, 
Castelli,  and  Spagnoletti,  have  formed  a  little  operatic  com]isiir, 
and  instead  of  coming  here  m  they  at  one  time  proposed,  are  shoot 
to  vkit  Dublin.— Young  Indedon  is  to  come  out  at  DniryLsae  u 
Yemmg  Meadome,  in  '<  Love  in  a  TUlage."— Miss  Stephens,  who  his 
been  at  Paris  for  some  time  with  her  brother  and  dster,  has  retnrBcd, 
but  hm  made  no  engagement  at  dther  of  the  theatres.— Seymoor  of 
Glasgow  has  been  busy  converting  the  Riding  Sdmol  intos  thestre; 
and  Keen,  who  it  is  said  has  a  share  in  the  spccuUticB,  is  now  po^ 
forming  thera.  At  hto  benefit  hen  on  Wednesday  night,  he  wit 
loudly  called  for  after  the  curtdn  fell,  and  at  length  made  his  «p» 
pearanoe.  As  soon  u  the  applauw  subdded  he  said,—"  Ladia  md 
Gentlemen,  I  feel  highly  flattered  by  thto  mark  of  your  r^srl  It 
hm  ever  been  my  endeavour  to  please  an  Edinburgh  sudtnioe  won 
than  perhaps  any  other.  I  know  that  the  approbation  with  vbirii 
you  have  honoured  me  proceeds  ftom  persons  of  enlightened  Jttdg^ 
ment  and  warm  feelings.  I  hope  at  a  future  opportunity  to  be  better 
able  to  tmtify  my  gratituf^e."— Madame  Vestrto,  who  was  to  have 
^ipeared  on  Thursday  evening,  postponed  her  debut  till  to-nifiht 
in  consequence  of  a  severe  cold.  We  suppose  our  ftlcnd  Old  Css< 
BBBV8  WiU  take  her  between  hto  paws  next  week. 

WxBKLT  hm  or  Pbbjx>eicaxcbs» 

Sept.  2&-.0ct.  2. 

Sat.     OiMh,  4  *7V>o«tf  PumiU  a  Conjuror. 

Mow.     Macbeth,  i^  Mary  Stuart. 

TuBB.  BiehardItI.,t^HappiettDtt^^myUJt^ 

Wbd.   HawM,t^'TwmldPuazleaCoi^mr9r, 

Tmub.  Bob  Boy,  ^  The  Battle  Imp, 

FBI.     Theatre  shuL 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Thb  communication  from  "  J.  C.  U."  of  Linton,  dull  have  s 
place.— We  are  sorry  that  the  «'  Adventure  on  the  oosst  of  Kent"  i* 
a  great  deal  too  long  for  us ;  but  the  author  seems  to  hare  sooDpkts 
command  of  hto  sub!)ect,  and  we  shall  be  gtod  to  reodre  ftom  him  > 
short  nautioal  skeldt  or  two.— Mr  Brydson's  dommuniostioo  will  w 
of  use  to  ufc— We  do  not  see  any  necessity  for  publiahiaf  "^  ^** 
Letter.—*'  Bennevto*  to  in  typm 

The  Poem  by  the  late  Mr  Balfour  to  in  typm^  but  k  unsTOtdAHl 
postponed.— The  Poem  ftom  New  York  will  appear  in  our  oat." 
We  intend  giving  a  place  to  '•  The  Sea  Fight,"  by  "  M."  of  Gls«o«> 
when  we  have  room  for  It.— Our  Cmrrcspoodent  tai  Momy  Plsee«eiM 
to bea  poet  of  most  c xfrwertfimwy  genhis.— •'  A  PietuiSb"  hf  «» 
fldr  ftlend  hi  Banff,  ahaU  have  an  early  plaeeu-"  Lines  ^*^J'* 
BiUe,"  periiape^"  The  Lovers,"  by  "  H.  W.  O.  L."  wiH  «*  •?*  ^ 

«  Letters  flnm  the  West,  Nob  VL*  In  our  neit— The  Rsrie*  « 
Dr  W.  Brown*s  work  to  In  typea. 

EBBATnu.— In  the  review  of  Mr  Graham's  work  la  ovr1srt»  ^ 
"  Mr  CoOet,"  reid  "UrCoUarL* 
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WOKKS    OK    TBS    £vx    OF    PuBUCATIOK.— OlOper'f    NciD 

NoveU-The  Bordtrera The  Venetim  BraceUit  and 

other  Poems,  By  Mim  lAodon* — 7%e  Diaty  and  Cor- 
rtepomdenee  of  Philip  Doddridge^  D.D,-^Tke  Epping 
Hmt,     By  ThemMM  Hood,  Eaq. 

Wx  have  not  yet  been  aUe  to  penue  tKeee  works  with 
gaffident  attention  to  give  a  detailed  aeoount  of  tbem,  or 
to  pronoiinoe  upon  them  decided  opinions.  As  we  are 
nnwiUinf  j  howerer,  that  our  readers  should  not  know 
something  shout  them  as  soon  as  possible,  we  shall  to-day 
giTc  an  extract  or  two  from  each  of  them,  with  oniy  a 
single  introductory  remark  in  explanation,  and  sliall  after- 
wards  aTatLourselyes  of  the  most  oonvenient  opportunity 
to  offer  our  matured  judgment  on  their  reqiectiTe  merits. 

In  his  novel  of  < the  Borderers,  Cooper  b  on  his  old 
ground  among  the  Backwoodsmen.  We  have  already 
made  our  readers  acquainted  with  his  general  merits  as  a 
writer.  His  present  work  is  to  be  classed  with  "  The 
last  of  the  Mohicans,**  "  The  Pioneers,"  and  "  The 
Prairie,**  as  forming  one  of  that  historical  series  illustra- 
tire  of  the  gradual  change  effected  in  the  condition  of  the 
Indians  by  the  encroachments  of  Europeans.  The  date 
of  the  story  Is  the  17th  century,  and  the  leading  incidents 
relate  to  the  cdkitests  carried  on  by  the  Puritan  settlers  of 
that  time  in  Pen|isyWania  with  the  natives.  The  book 
is  one  which  will  afford  excellent  scope  for  a  detailed  and 
interesting  review.  Meanwhile,  we  extract  the  following 
sketch  of  the  heraitie : 

THX  BKAUTT  OP  AN  XITDIAX  FOREST. 

*'  The  a^  of  the  stranger  was  under  twenty.  In  form 
she  rose  above  the  usual  stature  of  an  Indian  maid,  though 
the  proportions  of  her  person  were  as  light  and  buoyant  as 
at  all  oompofted  with  the  fulness  that  properly  belonged  to 
her  yesrs.  The  limbs,  seen  below  the  raids  of  a  short  kirtle 
of  bright  scarlet  doth,  were  Just  and  tapering,  even  to  the 
nicest  propcwrtions  of  classic  beauty;  and  never  did  foot  of 
higher  insteps  and  softer  roundnesi,  grace  a  feathered  moc- 
casin. Though  the  permn,  from  the  neck  to  tiie  knees,  was 
hid  by  a  tightly.fitting  vest  of  calico  and  the  short  kirtle 
named,  enough  of  the  shape  was  visible  to  betray  outlines 
that  had  never  been  injured,  either  bv  the  mistaken  devices 
•farc,or  by  thebandnleflfectaoftoil.  The  skin  was  only 
visible  at  the  hands,  fiwe,  and  neofc.  Its  lustre  having  been 
a  little  dimmed  by  exposure^  a  rich  rosy  tint  ^ad  usurped 
the  natural  brirhtness  of  a  complexion  that  had  once  been 
fiur,  even  to  brflUancy.  The  eye  was  fuU,  sweet,  and  of  a 
Uue  that  emulated  the  sky  of  evening ;  the  brows  soft  and 
arched ;  the  nqse  straight,  delicate^  and  slightly  Grecian ; 
the  forehead  fuller  than  that  which  properly  belonged  to  a 
girl  of  the  Kamgansstti,  but  regular,  ddicat^  and  pdished  $ 
and  the  hair,  inslHid  of  dropping  in  loof  straight  tresses  of 
jet  black,  bnifke  out  of  the  iceMnts  or  a  band  of  beaded 
wanuMim,  in  ringlets  of  golden  yellow. 

<<  The  Monlhurities  that  disthiguidied  this  female  from  the 
others  of  her  trik^  were  not  oonHned  alone  to  the  Indelible 
xnarks  of  mature.  Her  step  was  more  elastic;  her  gait  more 
escct  and  graceful ;  her  fbot  leas  inwardly  inclined,  and  her 
wiiole  movements  (net  and  more  dedded  than  thoae  of  a 
vaosdoomedgfhnniniBney,  to  auljeetion  and  labour.  ThoQgfa 
oniaaMMed  by  sioM  «f  the  praed  invtotiom  of  the  hited 


race  to  which  she  evidentlv  owed  her  birth,  she  had  the  wild 
and  timid  look  of  those  with  whom  she  had  grown  into  wo- 
manhood. Her  beauty  would  have  been  remarkable  in  any 
region  of  the. earth,  while  the  play  of  muscle,  the  Ingenuou, 
beaming  of  the  eye,  and  the  freedom  of  limb  and  actions 
were  such  as  sddom  pass  beyond  the  years  of  childhood, 
among  people  who^  in  attempting  to  improve^  so  often  mar 
the  works  of  Nature.** 

We  shall  add  to  this  freah  and  vigorous  portrait  two 
othen,  the  one  of  a  European,  and  the  other  of  an  Indian 
Warrior: 

THX  EUaorXAN  AXD  THX  INDIAN. 

''  Mark,  like  most  of  his  friends,  had  cast  aside  all  eupe^ 
fluous  vestments  ere  he  approached  the  scene  of  strife.  The 
upper  part  of  his  body  was  naked  to  the  shirt,  and  even  this 
had  beoi  torn  ai^nder  by  the  rude  encounters  through  which 
he  had  already  passed.  The  whole  of  bis  full  and  heaving 
diest  was  bare^  exposing  the  while  skin  and  blue  veins  of 
one  whose  fiithers  had  come  from  towards  the  rising  sun. 
His  swelling  form  rested  on  a  leg,  that  seemed  planted  in 
defiance^  while  the  other  was  thrown  in  front,  like  a  lever 
to  control  the  enected  movements.  His  arms  were  extend- 
ed to  the  rear,  tne  hands  grasping  the  barrd  of  a  musket, 
which  threatmd  death  to  aU  who  should  come  within  its 
sweep.  The  head,  covered  with  the  short,  curling,  yellow 
hair  of  his  Sascon  lineage,  was  a  little  advanced  above  the 
left  shoulder,  and  seemed  placed  in  a  manner  to  preserve  the 
equipoise  of  the  whde  frame.  The  brow  was  flushed,  the 
lips  comprened  and  resdute,  the  vdns  of  the  neck  and 
temples  swollen  nearly  to  bursting,  and  the  eyes  contracted, 
but  of  a  gaze  that  beqwke  equally  the  feelings  of  desperate 
determination  and  of  entranoed  snrpriie. 

*'  On  the  other  hand,  the  Indian  warrior  was  a  man  still 
more  llkdy  to  be  remarked.  The  habits  of  his  people  had 
brought  him,  as  usual,  into  the  Add  with  naked  limbs  and 
nearly  uncoveM  body.  The  position  of  his  frame  was  that 
of  one  prepared  to  1«ap ;  and  it  would  have  been  a  compari- 
son, tolerated  by  the  license  of  poetry,  to  have  likened  his 
straight  and  agile  form  to  the  eemblanoe  of  a  crouching  pan- 
ther. The  prqjecting  Ug  sustained  the  body,  bending  under 
its  load  more  with  the  free  play  of  muscle  and  sinew,  than 
from  any  wdght,  while  the  slightly  stooping  head  was  a 
little  advanced  beyond  the  perpendicular.  One  hand  waa 
denched  on  the  hdve  of  an  axe,  that  lay  in  a  lino  with  tho 
right  thigh,  while  the  other  was  placed,  with  a  firm  gripe^ 
on  the  budchom  handle  of  a  knife  that  was  stiU  sheatCed  at 


his  girdle.  The  expre^on  of  the  face  was  earnest,  severe^ 
and  perhaps  a  little  fierce,  and  yet  the  whole  was  tempered, 
by  the  immovable  and  dignified  calm  of  a  chief  of  high  qua- 
lities. The  eye^  however,  was  gazing  and  riveted,  and,' 
like  that  of  the  youth  whose  life  be  threatened,  H  agpeared 
singularly  contracted  n^ith  wonder. 

'*  The  momentary  pause  that  succeeded  the  movement  by 
whidi  the  two  antaconiats  threw  themsdves  Into  theie  fine 
attitudes  was  full  of  meaning.  Ndthcr  spoken  ndther  per- 
mitted play  of  mnade,ndthar  even  seemea  to  breathe.  The 
dday  was  not  lilie  that  of  preparation,  for  each  stood  ready 
for  his  deadly  effort ;  nor  would  it  have  been  posdUe  to  trace, 
in  the  compreswd  eneigy  of  the  counteoanos  of  IKhrk,  or  in 
the  lofty  and  more  pracuaed  bearing  of  the  front  and  eye  of 
the  Inoian,  any  thing  like  wavering  of  purpose.  An  emo- 
tion foreign  to  the  scene  appeared  to  possess  them  both,  each 
active  fnune  unconsciously  accommodating  itsdf  to  the 
bloody  businen  of  the  hour,  while  the  inscrutable  agency  of 
the  mind  held  them,  for  a  brief  interval,  in  chedc'* 

Miss  Landon,  after  a  silence  of  two  years,  has  again 
coma  before  tha  publie.    We  have  watched  tUs  yoimg 
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lady's  progress  with  considerable  interest,  though  not  with 
the  same  romantic  partiality  displayed  by  her  friend  the 
editor  of  the  London  Xiterwy  Gazette,  Of  her  present 
Tolui»e»  we  4haU  have  vmuBlkimg  aarious  to  a$j  vary  smb. 
It  consists  of  "  The  Venetian  Bracelet," — a  story  in  the 
style  of  "  The  Improvlsatrice*'  and  "  The  Troahadonr,** 
^"  The  Lost  Pleiad,"—"  The  History  of  theLyre,"~-an4 
a  gr«at  number  of  other  poems  in  every  variety  of  verse. 
The  following  extract  presenU  a  very  favourable  and  plea- 
ting specime*  ^  JMIsa  Umdimfn  fowmwt 

A  DRAMATIC  SCEKS. 

**  Bertha,  It  is  in  this  we  differ  ;  I  would  seek 
To  blend  my  very  being  into  thin»— 
I'm  evoa  jeilous  of  thy  memory : 
I  wish  our  childhood  had  been  pass'd  together. 

JaronUr,  Bertha,  sweet  Bertha !  would  to  Heaven  ttliadl 
What  wouldst  thou  with  a  past  that  knew  thee  not? 

Bertha,  To  make  that  past  my  own  by  eonfldeno^ 
By  mingled  recollections :  I  would  ftAn 
Our  Audish  sorrows  had  been  wept  together; 
But  as  this  cannot  be,  I  speak  of  them— 
The  very  speaking  does  associate  ua— 
I  speak  of  them,  that,  in  those  comiQg  years, 
"When  youthful  hours  rise  up  within  the  mind,     ^ 
liike  lovely  dreams  some  soddsn  chance  has  bmagiit, 
To  fill  the  eyes  with  lon|^forg«iteo  tean^ 
My  image  may  be  with  them,  as  of  one 
"Who  held  such  sympathy  with  auffht  of  thine. 

Jaramir,  Sweetest!  no  more  of  this :  my  youth  hathjjifUM'd 
In  hanb  and  rugged  warfbre,  not  the  aeenes 
Of  young  knights  with  white  plumes  and  gaUant  steeds^ 
With  tody's  favour  on  each  bumish'd  crest. 
Whose  tournaments  in  honour  of  fidr  damea 
]k(ay  furnish  tales  to  suit  the  maiden's  eBfw 
I've  had  no  part  in  such ;  I  only  know 
Of  war  the  terrible  reality ; 
The  long  night-watch  beneath  the  driving  now,— 
The  unsoothed  pillow,  where  the  strong  man  lay 
Like  a  weak  child,  by  weanr  sfckneas  worn 
Even  to  weeping,— or  the  gfaaady  dead. 
By  the  mor^  ghastly  dying,  whose  last  breath 
Pats'd  in  a  prayer  for  water,  but  In  vain  ;— 
O'er  them  thdr  eager  comrades  hurrv  on 
To  dau^ter  others.     How  thy  cheek  Is  MaDehM ! 
I  truly  said  these  were  no  tales  for  tfaea, 
ComcL  take  thy  lute,  and  sing  Just  one  tweet  song 
To  m  my  sleep  with  muilc. 

Bertha.  Then  good  night. 

J  have  so  much  to  aay  to  my  old  nurse; 
This  is  her  annual  vbit,  and  she  waits 
Within  my  diamher,— ao  one  only  aoor. 
Hy  lute  is  tuneless  with  this  dainp  nijAt«ir ; 
LlLe  to  our  own  i^ad  spirits,  its  ime  oiorda 
Are  Boon  relax'd* 

Jaromir,  Then  sing,  lov^  with  the  wind, 
The  plaining  wind,  and  let  that  be  thy  lute. 

Bertha,  How  wildly  round  our  andcnt  hatdemoita 
flie  air.notes  murmur !     Blmt  with  such  a  wind 
I  heard  the  song  which  shall  be  ours  to-nightp 
She  had  a  strange  sweet  voioe  the  maid  who  auig. 
But  early  death  was  pale  upon  her  cheek ; 
And  she  had  melancholy  thoughts  that  gaTO 
Their  sadness  to  her  speech :  she  sat  apart 
From  all  her  younr  companions,  in  the  shade 
Of  an  old  tree  .a  gloomy  tree,  whose  boughs 
Hung  o'er  her  as  a  paU  -.—'twas  omen^Uke, 
Porflie  died  young,  of  gradual  deojy. 
As  if  the  heart  consumed  itself.    None  knew 
If  she  had  loved;  but  always  did  her  song 
Dwell  oo  lore's  sorrows. 

<  fflasp,  heart  of  mine, 
Why  should  kwa  awaki  thee  ? 

Uke  yoQ  elossd  rsssbud 
Toihy: 


*  Sleep*  hesrt  of  mine. 

Wherefore  art  thou  beating  ? 
Do  dreams  stir  thy  slumbers, 
Vainest  hopes  repeating? 

*  Sleep,  heart  of  mine. 

Sleep  thou  without  dramliig : 
I«ove,  the  bq^uiler, 
Wsareth  anch  &lae  assminc^ 


*  Sleep,  heart  of  mine ; 

But  if  on  thy  slumbers 
Breathe  one  faint  murmur 

Of  his  <Aaiinf d  juiitther^ 

'  Waken,  heart  of  mine* 
From  such  dangerous  deeplDg; 

Love's  haunted  vhions 
Ever  end  in  weeping.* 

But  now  no  more  of  song— I  will  not  lose 

Another  legend  of  my  mine's  store. 

A  whole  year  must  have  added  to  her  list 

Of  ghastly  murders,  spiritual  vbitings; 

At  toast '♦Witt  mahe  the  aaeasttt  ones  sesm  aesr. 

Jaromir,  And  you  will  listen  like  a  frighted  cliild« 
I  think  I  Bse  you— -when  the  turret  dock 
Has  tell'd  the  nightJiour  heavily;  the  hearth 
Has  only  flickermg  embers,  which  send  forth 
Gleams  of  distorting  light ;  the  untrimm'd  lamp 
Exaggerates  the  diadows,  till  they  seem 
Fliuig  by  no  human  shape ;  the  hollow  vdoe 
Of  that  old  cronc^  the  only  living  sound  ; 
Her  fiice,  on  which  mortsltty  has  writ 
Its  doSlBg,  with  the  wan  and  bony  hand 
Raised  like  aspeotr^s;  and  younelf  the  whik 
Cold  from  the  midnight  chill,  and  white  with  fesr ; 
Tour  large  blue  eyes  darker  and  larger  grown 
With  terror's  chain'd  attention,  and  your  bnath 
SupprsBs'd  for  very  eamestoeak     Well,  lo«^ 
Goodnight;  and  if  our  haunted  sir  he  fiU'd 
With  smnts,  may  they  watch  o'er  thee  like  love ! 

Bertha.  Good  night,  good  night  I  the  kind  Madonna  dud 
Her  blesuogs  o'er  thee.  [Exit  Jaromir, 

Th  his  hurt  footfall,— I  can  catch  no  more ! 
Methinks  he  po«'d  too  quiddy.     Had  I  left 
This  rooaa,  I  should  heve  essuted  «¥ery  ' 
Hav«  Unger'd  in  the  threshold ;  botfae 
Bifiidly,  Gsrdesdy.    Now  oat  oi 
The  vary  fiiUy  of  a  loriag  hesrt ! 
OJaramir!  it  is  a  fearful  thijiig 
To  love  as  I  h>ve  thee !  to  fed  the  world— 
The  bright,  the  beautiful,  ioy-givfog  woridp- 
A  bbuik  wfthoat  thee.    Never  more  to  me 
Can  hope,  j^,  ftar,  wear  dMfiercBt  seemingB.    Kow 
I  have  no  hope  that  does  not  diaana  €ar  thee. 
I  have  no  joy  that  Is  not  shared  hv  thee; 
I  have  DO  fear  that  does  not  dresd  far  thee. 
All  that  I  onoe  took  pleasure  in— my  lut^* 
Is  only  sweet  when  it  repeats  thy  name ; 
My  flower%  I  only  gather  them  for  thee ; 
The  book  drops  listless  down,  I  cannot  read. 
Unless  it  is  to  thee  ;  my  londy  hovtrs 
Are  spent  in  shaping  forth  our  future  llv«% 
After  my  own  romantic  £uitadek 
He  Is  the  star  round  which  my  thoq^ts  vewilfe 
Like  sateUites.    My  fkther,  can  It  be 
That  thinc^  the  unoeadng  love  of  many  ycar^ 
Doth  not  so  fill  my  heart  as  this  stranee  guest? 
I  loved  thee  once  so  wholly— now  methinks 
I  love  thee  for  that  thou  lovest  Jaromir. 
It  is  the  lamp  gone  out,— that  dreams  like  these 
Should  be  by  darkness  broken  I    I  am  grown 
So  superstitious  in  my  fears  and  hopes. 
As  u  I  thought  that  all  things  must  take  part 
In  my  great  love.    Alas!  my  poor  old  nursi^ 
How  she  has  waited  !** 

We  are  Abe  wdl  plMaed  with  the  flow  of  the  foUowfaif 
atansae,  tegethor  with  the  torn  of  aentfmeot  which  per- 
vades themt 

A  KIGBT  IV  MAT. 

<<  LtehtandgUdthroni^  the  rooms  the  gay  naaic  is  wskisft 

Where  the  young  and  the  lovdy  are  gathered  to-uglit ; 
And  the  soft  doudtoss  huDpe,  with  thefr  histrs,  are  mskiac 
A  ttHf*^^*  hour  only  than  n4Mniing  hsss  bright. 

<«  There  are  vases,  the  flowers  within  them  are  brBBlblof 
Sighs  almost  as  sweet  as  the  lipe  that  are  near ; 

JjMht  feet  are  glandng,  white  arme  are  wnslhiog<* 
O  temple  of  pleasure!  thou  surdy  art  hen^ 

« I  gazed  on  the  scene;  'twas  the  droun  of  a  minute; 

But  It  seem'd  to  me  even  as  &h7-lsnd  Cur;        ,,.,, 
'Twas  the  cup's  bright  outdde ;  and,  on  ^aoOng  ^tUB  ity 

What  hut  the  drq;*  and  the  darioMii  w«a  Unn? 
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«  FaUe  WATO  of  the  dMort,  thou  art  lea  bcguUlDff 
Tlwn  IUm  iMMitj  OTcr  the  lifted  biOl  dMd  I 

Wbst  iMt  Um  «aUM  Uiat  liKTO  pneted  Ihflbr  nBUiofe 
Wetfinm  em  thU  Ming  iMvi  be. 


An  7*  tlw  iaoM  that  my  niril  liBtli;dnnA*d  ? 
Liiie»  when  ia  wch  wmm,  tf  hoaaMa'thott 
Saj,  if  lika  i^ory  ndi  Taaitj  aean'd  ? 

«  O,  ftraamaidandftirofflnthaoeeaii* 

WhiWi—nrafeoiiliiiahaapwM'dhotMfaiaOTm; 
Vflih  one  bope^  one  fceluig^  one  utter  derotleB 

To  my  gift  of  iMifr  ottM  MM*  the  tovtl]r»  tha  lana! 

'<  Mj  heart  la  too  much  in  the  thinga  that  profima  it} 
The  cold  and  the  worldly,  why  am  I  like  them  ? 

Vanity !  with  my  Inte  diorda  I  mnat  chain  It, 
Nor  thoa  let  it  miUy  the  Bliaatrel'k  beel  fon* 

<*  It  iteabatea  me,  that  fabad,  where 

Tho  do  wa  in  thehr  thonaanda  are 
And  wlierc^  if  one  perial^  ao  aweet  ita  entosibiDfr 

The  wdoome  it  eeema  of  fimh  leaTei  to  tlie  tree. 

"  111  wander  among  them  when  morning  li  weeping 
Her  cariiert  tean^  if  ench  pearii  can  be  tears; 

When  the  birda  and  the  roeee  together  are  eleeidng, 
TiU  the  miat  of  the  day-break,  like  hope  AiUUl'd,  deara. 

**  Gnrre  of  dark  mmm,  when  noontide  la  flinging 
Its  radiance  of  light»  thou  shalt  ^en  be  my  shrine ; 

111  listen  the  song  wliich  the  wild  dove  is  sinclngi 
And  catch  from  its  sweetnem  a  Icsbod  for  miuif . 

**  And  when  tlie  red  sanaet  at  even  is  dyings 
1*11  watch  tile  laat  flush  aa  it  fkdes  on  tho  ware ; 

While  tlie  wind  through  the  sheUsin  its  low  mualc  sigiiingy 
Will  seem  like  the  anthem  peal*d  over  its  gimTeii 

"  And  wlien  the  bright  stars  which  |  worship  axe  beaming, 
And  writing  in  beauty  and  fiite  on  tlie  sky, 

Then,  mine  own  lute^  be  the  hour  for  thy  dreaming. 
And  the  night-flowere  will  open  and  echo  thy  sign, 

"  Alas  I  hut  my  dream  haa  Oka  sleep'k  Tisiona  yulah'd-* 
The  hall  and  the  crowd  are  before  me  anln : 

Sternly  my  sweet  Aougfats  like  fidries  are  Mnlih'd ; 
Nay,  the  ftith  which  belieYed  In  them  now  seema  but 
▼ain." 


The  IMary  and  Ceneapandenee  of  Dr  Doddridge, 
which  has  Just  appeared,  and  which  la  edited  by  his  great- 
grandaon,  la  rather  startling  in  many  reepeets ;  and  we 
question  the  prudence  which  has  induced  tlie  worthy  Doc* 
tor's  descendant  to  give  to  the  world  so  many  of  the  pri* 
▼ate  and  confidential  writings  of  his  aaosator*  The  auUior 
of  the  <«  Rin  and  Progress  of  BeUgion  in  the  Soul"  ap. 
pears  to  hare  had  his  weaknesses  like  other  men,  and  we 
regret  that  they  should  bo  laid  before  us  at  this  time  of 
day,  interferini^  aa  they  must  do^  witb  the  sanctity  which 
has  been  long  attached  to  hie  name.  One  of  its  apolo- 
gists, howerer,  thus  speaks  of  the  preeent  Tolume,  and  It 
is  but  &lr  that  he  should  be  heard :— -"  The  character  of 
the  letters  is  that  of  great  simplidty,  unqueetionahle  inno- 
cence^ and  sincere  zeal  in  his  studies.  Ills  demotion,  and 
bis  cause.  Some  of  them  exhibit  (tlie  characteristic  of 
the  man  throughout  Ulb)  a  pUyfUnees,  whleh,  with  the 
giddy,  would  be  levity,  and  vHth  the  corrupt  would  be 
vice ;  but  which,  with  the  unformed  and  rustlo  spirit  of 
Doddridge,  wae  merely  the  overflowing  of  a  guileless  die- 
position,  and  no  mora  conoaeted  with  milpabiUty  than  the 
gambolings  of  a  child  or  a  kittsn.  Some  of  hie  effoaiona 
sre  childlike  enough ;  and  It  asay  be  a  queatlon  whether 
the  dignity  of  hie  future  yeara  Is  not  a  little  impabed,  by 
this  inaiglit  into  the  patttaigs  and  fend  foaiarles  of  hia 
youth.  But  if  the  foroe  of  the  pbysiegnemy  be  not  thus 
preserved,  the  eractness  of  the  reoemblance  la  more  com* 
plete ;  and  truth,  the  living  spirit  of  biography,  ii  the 
rtsttlt  of  this  impartial  eBpoaora.'*  Be  thia  as  it  may,  the 
anther  of  the  ^  Rise  and  Pkognes  of  Religion  in  the 
Soul"  leeBM  to  hAT«  known  aomethlng  of  tha  Hm  wd 


pregreea  of  lore  in  the  heart,  as  witnees  a  long  atring  of 

love  lettera  which  this  book  contains,  firmn  which  wo  take 
at  random  a  ^eeimen  or  two : 

A  lovx  LxnxK  vr  na.  nonnaiDoa* 
*<  Dear  Madam,— I  have  eo  little  oppcrtunity  of  convop. 
sing  with  yon  alone^  that  I  am  forcea  to  take  thia  method 
of  sBDjrsBsing  my  concern,  and  indeed  my  amaaemen^  at 
whathaa  Just  psiased  between  us.  I  know  you  to  be  a  lady 
of  admirable  good  eense»  and  I  wish  you  would  find  out 
the  coneislency  of  your  behaviour  yesterday  and  to-day. 
Yesterday  yon  espnisly  assured  me  you  loved  me  as  well 
aa  I  did  yoi^  which  jou  know  is  to  a  Terr  uncommon  dc* 
greei  and  that  it  grieved  yon  that  you  had  given  me  so 
much  nneasineai,  addinf^  you  would  take  care  to  avoid  it 
for  the  time  to  come,  ^o-day  you  have  been  telling  me 
yso  could  net  bear  the  thought  of  not  being  so  rich  as  your 


;  that  you  do  not  know  why  you  may  not  expect 
good  man  with  agood  eelate!  I  leava  yon  to  Judge  who. 
ther  it  be  possible  1  should  hear  this  remark  idthout  un* 
eaainesBi  And,  if  it  bo  not,  whether  it  were  fit  for  you 
to  make  It.  Conaider,  madam,  I  am  a  rational  ctc». 
tun;  and  though  too  much  transported  with  love,  yet, 
hlessBd  be  God,  not  abaohitely  distracted  1  How  then,  do 
you  inu^fine  I  can  put  any  confidence  In  theassurances  you 
give  me  of  your  lov%  when  you  are  so  contlouaUy  contm. 
dieting  them  ?  For,  do  tou  not  contradict  them  when  you 
talk  of  diaearding  bm  for  the  sake  of  money?  I  always 
thought,  my  dear  areature,  you  had  been  remarkable  both 
finr  good  sanee  and  leligion.  But  I  own  I  do  not  eee  how 
it  la  rscQBcUahle  with  either,  to  throw  aside  thoas  entsv- 
talnmeotB  of  a  lational.  a  firiendly,  and  a  religious  nature 
which  you  yonraelf  think  you  may  find  in  me^  merely  that 
yon  may  sal  and  diink  more  sumptuously,  and  wear  better 
dothe%  with  eome  of  those  people  whom  the  vrord  of  God 
alfoady  faranda  aa  fools.  Madam,  I  must  preanma  eo  far  aa 
to  aay  that  it  la  neither  the  part  of  a  Christian  nor  a  inend 
to  hasp  me  in  such  a  continual  uneasininiB.  You  unfit  ms 
fiarhusineai,  devotion,  or  company ;  and,  in  slnnt.  make  my 
vm  llfo  burdsnaoma  by  the  inoeneiatency  of  your  behaviour. 
Lrt  me^  therefore^  meet  eameatly  entreat  you  not  entird^ 
to  diamlaB  mi^  which  God  forbid,  but  reeofutdy  to  remem- 
ber your  proaolees^  and  not  to  allow  yourself  those  unbound- 
ed llbertiee  of  mying  every  thing  that  the  vanity  of  your 
ovm  dear  excellent  heart  may  prompt  you  to  utter,  without 
eonoldering  how  I  am  aUa  to  bear  it  As  for  what  you 
said  at  parting,  that  I  have  a  reliah  for  the  vanities  of  Ufo, 
I  own  that  I  ngard  them  too  much,  Bu^  I  Uess  God, 
such  is  not  the  governing  temper  of  my  mind;  and  that  I 
can  my  with  fall  assurance,  that  I  know  how  to  postpone 
them,  not  only  to  my  duty  to  God,  but  to  my  aflection  for 
yon;  and  I  think  yon  may  eaaily  believe  It  when  I  now 
give  it  under  my  luuid,  as  you  had  it  vesterday  from  my 
mouth,  that  I  will  wiUinrly  and  thankfully  take  you  with 
what  your  fother  and  mother  will  give  you*  If  by  any  means 
there  oe  a  prospect  of  the  neeenary  comforts  or  U  A.  I  re- 
main, dear  madam,  your  sincere  lover  and  reipeotAil  ser- 
vant.^' 

By  our  next.  It  appears  that  the  Doctor^  fair  one  had 
exhibited  symptoms  of  relenting,  and  he  becomes,  In  coo- 
aaqwinc<,  eoEoeedingly  fervent  in  his  affection : 

Avonun  &oyx  Lxnan  sr  nn  nonnaisoi. 
^  My  heart  for  a  conslderaUe  time  had  been  eo  entirely 
awdlowed  up  with  sJlection  for  you,  that  yon  became  In  a 
manner  my  all.    In  every  moment  of  Isisur^  you 


ed  my  thoughts  and  my  discourse.  Even  wnen  you 
abeent,  you  mingled  yourself  with  all  my  atudlee.  You  da* 
termlned  by  your  anuie  and  your  flrawn,  whether  I  should 
be  dther  sptightly  and  chesnul,  or  distracted  with  cars 
and  anxiety,  mifit  for  devotion,  for  study,  for  oonvermtion, 
or  uaefidnemi  nay,  God  fonlve  ms^  when  I  conftei^  that 
where  hia  Ussssd  sslf,  and  tne  moat  important  oUeots  of 
religion,  and  the  hl^ieat  hopea  a  ersatursoan  form,  bad  one 
tlMN|riit,youatleaathadt«D.  Thahopeof  obtahilngyoQ, 
and  tbe  fosr  of  loeing  yon,  aflheted  ma  mors  sendbly  tnan 
^a  thoughta  of  a  h^ppy  or  a  mlaerabla  etemi^.  And  waa 
thie,  madam,  the  temper  of  a  Christian  or  a  minister? 
Waa  this  a  proner  courae  to  eng^pe  the  fovomndile  intcrpo- 
eltlon  of  Providence  to  determine  this  dear  alfolr  aooorduig 
tomy  wlehes?  When  I  rmd  Mr  Baxter'b  excellent  Trea- 
tise on  Sdf-Denial,  and  bdng  crudfied  to  the  world,  and 
examined  my  temper  by  it,  thiDugh,  I  Uess  God  I  fimnd  a 
mat  deal  to  be  thankftd  for  upon  other  accounts,  yet  when 
I  turned  my  thoughta  to  joa,  I  could  not  but  continuallj 
im<*wii  vyulf  s  Ml  thftt  X  Imntd  you  butcr  than  any 
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Other  friend— not  that  I  rejoiced  in  every  thing  tliat  ioolc- 
el  lilce  on  excuse  of  your  love  to  me,  and  made  you  the 
greatest  of  my  creature  comforts  j-^that,  madam,  I  always 
allowed,  and  I  allow  it  to  this  moment— but  I  condemned 
myself  for  diia,  that  I  put  you  almost  in  the  place  of  hea- 
ven, and  thus  clouded  the  evidences  of  my  own  sincerity, 
and  sacrificed  the  pleasures  of  a  habitual  communion  with 
God  to  at  best  an  mferior  happiness,  and  too  frequently  to 
those  tormenting  agonies  that  arose  from  the  suspicion  of  your 
love  to  me,  or  the  fear  of  being  otherwise  deprived  of  you. 
This,  madam,  was  one  of  the  greatest  faults  I  found  to 
charge  upon  mysdf  in  my  self-examination  before  the  last 
sacrament ;  and  this  was  what  I  solemnly  engaged  to  en- 
deavour to  reform.     And  will  you  then  condemn  me  if  I 
have  not  entirdy  forgotten  an  engi^^ement  of  so  sacred  a 
nature?    May  God  forgive  me  that  I  have  forgotten  it  so 
far !  If,  upon  the  whole,  you  have  leas  of  my  thouchts  than 
you  had  some  time  ago,  it  is  only  that  God,  anamv  Re- 
deemer, and  Heaven,  may  have  more,  and  that  the  Divine 
Being  might  not  be  provoked  to  take  away  a  friend  of  whom 
I  had  msAe  an  idol.  Once  more,  madam,  I  do  seriously  as- 
sure you  (and  as  I  have  often  done  before,  I  profess,  in  the 
presence  of  God)  that  I  love  you  with  greater  tenderness 
than  I  can  express;  and  that  I  have  never  permitted  any 
friend  upon  earth  to  rival,  or  even  approach  you  in  my  re- 
gard.    I  am  daily  praving,  that  if  it  be  the  good  pleasure 
of  God,  I  may  be  so  happy  as  to  e^joy  you ;  and  that  it 
may  be  my  diuly  and  ddJgntfiil  care  to  make  your  life  easy 
and  pleasant,  to  promote  your  present  and  your  future  hap- 
piness. May  God  say  Amen  to  this  petition ;  and  naay  you, 
madam,  join  your  consent !     But  if  you  will  barbarously 
and  ungratefully  despise  my  love^  and  banish  me  from  your 
heart,  and  from  your  sight,  though  I  have  never  deserved 
it  from  yon,  I  shall  deem  it  as  a  just  punishment  from  God 
for  the  excessive  fondness  I  have  bestowed  upon  you.     I 
cannot  certainly  say  I  should  have  strength  and  virtue  to 
undergo  so  severe  a  trial ;  but  I  must  submit  myself  to  the 
determination  of  Providence;  and  this  I  can  confidently 
affirm,  that  if  I  were  to  lose  not  only  you,  but  every  other 
friend  whom  I  have  in  the  world,  many  of  them  deservedly 
dear  and  valuable,  though  not  one  of  uem  equally  beloved 
with  yourself,— yet  while  I  have  a  sense  of  the  Divine  fa- 
vour, the  present.entertainments  of  a  scholar,  a  minister  and 
a  Christian,  and  the  future  hopes  of  evorlasting  glory,  it 
will  be  mj  folly  and  my  crime,  ir  I  am  utterly  inconsolable ; 
and  yet  I  cannot  but  often  fear  that  I  may  be  found  so 
foolish  and  so  wicked,  if  I  am  brought  to  the  trial.     My 
dear  creature,  let  your  goodness  prevent  it,  and  restore  the 
peace  of  your  anxious  lover  and  mithful  servant** 

The  Doctor's  remarks  on  the  interesting  subject  of  kiss- 
ing, will  form  an  appropriate  addition  to  these  quota- 
tions : 

'*  To  Miss  Rebecca  Roberts  :-*<  Your  rules  of  behaviour 
are  certainly  very  judicious ;  but  the  business  of  kissing 
wants  a  little  further  explanation.  You  tell  me  the  ladies 
have  resigned  their  claim  to  formal  kisses  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  visits.  But  I  suppose  they  still  allow  of  extern^ 
porary  kissing,  which  you  know  a  man  may  be  led  into  by 
a  thousand  circumstances  which  he  does  not  foresee.  I 
cannot  persuade  myself  that  this  pretty  amusement  is  en- 
tirely  banished  out  of  the  polite  worid,  because,  as  the  apostle 
says  in  another  case,  even  nature  itself  teaches  it.  I  would 
not  for  the  world  be  so  unmannerly  as  to  ask  my  aunt  whe^ 
ther  she  has  not  been  kissed  within  this  fortnight ;  but  I 
lu^  I  may  rely  on  her  advice,  and  that  she  will  not  deceive 
meinamatterof  such  vast  importance.  For  my  own  part, 
I  can  safdy  say,  I  look  upon  this,  as  well  as  the  other  en- 
joyments of  lite,  with  a  becoming  moderation  and  indiffer- 
ence. Perhaps,  madam,  I  could  give  you  such  instaooes  of 
my  abstinence  as  would  make  your  hair  stand  on  end !  I 
will  assure  you,  aunt,  which  Is  a  most  amazing  thing,  I 
have  not  kissed  a  woman  since  Monday,  July  lOtb,  1781, 
about  twelve  o'clock  at  night ;  and  yet  I  have  had  strong 
temptaUons  both  from  wiutln  and  from  without.  I  have 
just  been  drinking  tea  with  a  very  pretty  lady,  who  is  about 
my  own  age.  Her  temper  and  conversation  are  perfectly 
agreeable  to  mine^  and  we  have  had  her  in  the  bouse  about 
fi  ve  weeks.  My  own  conscience  upbraids  me  with>  neglect 
of  a  thousand  precious  opportunities  that  may  never  return. 
But  then  I  consider  that  it  nunr  be  a  pngudice  to  my  future 
usefulness,  and  help  me  into  further  irregularities— not  to 
say  that  she  has  never  discovered  any  inclination  of  that  na- 
ture-<«nd  so  I  refrain.  But  to-morrow  I  am  to  wait  upon 
lier  to  %  village  about  a  mile  and  %  half  Awn  K&bwortb,  and 


I  am  sensible  it  will  be  a  trying  time.  However,  I  ihall 
endeavour  to  fortify  my  mind  a^nst  the  temptations  of  the 
way,  by  a  very  careful  perusal  of  your  letter,  and  my  maauns's 
of  the  81st  October.  I  remember  that  £Dnneriy  I  lisd  t 
gift  this  way,  and  perhaps^  with  a  little  labour,  might  be 
able  to  recover  it,  eqiedaliy  under  so  good  a  mistresi.  And 
I  am  the  more  inclined  to  attempt  it,  because  you  know  So- 
lomon tells  us  that  there  is  a  time  to  kiss,  Eedes.  iii.  5.  Our 
translators,  by  a  mistake,  render  it  to  embrsce ;  bat  tbe  ori- 
ginal Hebrew  word  properly  signifies  to  kiak  However, 
u  the  ladies  are  very  much  bixoted  to  their  English  Bible, 
we  young  scholars  must  yield  ourselves  to  their  aigumrat 
and  their  phrase.*  *' 
This  is  pretty  well  for  a  reverend  non-conformist 

The  "  facetious "  Thomas  Hood,  as  he  is  now  slwtp 
called  by  the  smaller  London  critics,  has  produced  a  jn 
(tesprit,  entitled  Epping  Hunt,  illustrated  by  caricatara 
executed  by  the  no  less  *'  facetious"  Geoige  Croikshsnk. 
The  poem  is  a  punning  ballad  in  the  metre  of  John  Gil- 
pin ;  and,  on  the  whole,  we  think  it  dull,  for  resaoni  m 
shall  state  one  of  these  days.  Meanwhile,  the  following 
verses  are  a  good  sample  of  the  general  style : 

THE  HUNT. 

«  Towler  and  Jowlei^-howlers  all— 

No  single  tongue  was  mute ; 
The  stag  had  led  a  hart,  and  lo ! 

The  whole  pack  foUow'd  suit. 

"  No  spur  he  lack'd — ^fear  stuck  a  knife 

And  fork  in  either  hanndi ; 
And  every  dog  he  knew  had  got 

An  eye-tooth  to  his  paunch ! 

"  Away,  away !  he  scudded  like 

A  ship  before  the  gale ; 
Now  flew  to  *  hills  we  know  not  of,' 

Now,  nun-like,  took  the  vale. 

'*  Some  gave  a  shot,  some  roll*d  about. 

And  antick'd  as  they  rode. 
And  butchers  whistled  on  tbdr  curs, 

And  milkmen  taUyhod* 

"  About  two  score  there  were,  not  more. 

That  gallop'd  in  the  race ; 
The  rest,  alas !  lay  on  the  gras^ 

As  once  in  Chevy  Chaoe. 

**  But  even  those  that  gallop'd  on 

Were  fewer  every  minute— 
The  field  kept  gettuig  more  select, 

Each  thicket  served  to  thin  it. 

**  For  some  pull'd  up  and  left  the  hunt, 

Some  fell  in  miry  bogs. 
And  vainly  rose  and  <  ran  a  mock,* 

To  overtake  the  d<^ 

<*  And  some,  in  charging  hurdle  stakes, 

Were  left  bereft  of  sense; 
What  else  could  be  premised  of  blades 

That  never  leam'd  to  fence  ? 

«  But  Roundings,  Tom,  and  Bob,  no  gate^ 
Nor  hedge,  nor  ditch,  txHild  stay; 

O'er  all  they  went,  and  did  the  work 
Of  leap-years  in  a  day ! 

**  And  by  their  side  see  Hoggins  rid^ 

As  fast  as  he  could  speed ; 
For,  like  Mazeopa,  he  was  quite 

At  mercy  of  ms  steed. 

'<  No  means  he  had,  by  timelj  check. 

The  gallop  to  remit. 
For  firm  and  fast  between  his  teeth 

The  biter  held  the  bit. 

<<  Trees  raced  akmr,  aU  EaKx  fled 

Beneath  him  as  he  sato   ■ 
He  never  saw  a  county  go 
At  such  a  county  rate !" 
We  have  now  given  our  readers  a  peep»  as  it  werc»  into 
four  new  books.     We  shall  l«y  them  mm  rcgul«dy«pcB 
ereloi^. 
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Foscarinii  or,  the  Patrician  of  Venice,  In  Two  vols. 
Ix>ndon.  Rowland  Hunter.  1829.  8to.  Pp.  365 
and  395. 

Thk  time  and  scene  of  tlds  romance  are  liappily  choeen. 
Venice  had  reached  the  highest  point  of  her  power  and 
g^lory  about  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century.  From 
tliat  period  her  constitution  may  be  regarded  as  a  perfect 
piece  of  mechanism,  which  the  weakest  hands  might  set 
in  motion,  and  the  slllieet  beads  direct.  The  state 
aehieTed  subsequently  no  more  conquests, — ^the  moral 
and  intellectual  progress  of  the  community  was  checked, 
— the  people  became  enerrated  and  IViTolous,  but  they 
who  had  giTen  the  government  its  form  never  contem- 
plated that  it  should  counteract  these  evils.  Their  ob- 
ject was  to  keep  the  state  together  and  unaffected  by  the 
changes  to  which  the  rest  of  Europe  was  subjected ;  and 
this  olgect  they  attained.  Our  author  commences  his 
story  at  a  time  when  the  eitiaens  had  lieen  long  enough 
exdoded  from  all  inHuential  share  in  public  business  to 
have  acquired  an  increasing  frivolity  of  character,  yet  not 
long  enough  to  render  it  unlikely  that  some  high-spirited 
and  bustling  individuals  might  stiU'survive  to  recall  the 
stirring  times  of  the  growing  republic  The  tale,  al- 
ihmtgh,  peihaps,  a  little  too  complicated,  is  well  imagined. 
It  seldom  allows  the  interest  to  flag;  and  is  so  oonstruct> 
ed  as  to  give  the  author  opportunities  of  presenting  fre- 
quent sketches  of  Venice  and  its  inhabitants,  without 
interfeing  unduly  with  the  progress  of  the  incidents,  or 
impressing  the  reader  with  the  feeling  that  his  characters 
are  introduced  merely  to  sit  for  their  pictures.  There  is 
only  one  passage  to  be  excepted  from  this  praise,  and 
that  ia  where  (vol.  IL  p.  101)  Pope  Alexander  III.  is 
donKrily  and  unnecessarily  lugged  in  to  trample  on  the 
neck  of  FVederick  Barbarossa.  Of  the  dranuUis  persona, 
we  would  rather  say  that  they  are  well  conceived  than 
hcMly  executed.  The  author  seems  to  have  read  much, 
and  reflected  on  what  he  has  read  ;  he  has  evidently,  too, 
a  just  fading  of  what  his  personages  ought  to  be,  and  the 
oatlines  of  all  are  ^iritedly  sketched,  but  they  want 
filltng  up — they  are  shadowy  and  unsubstantial.  The 
more  prominent  characters  are  far  too  deeply  imbued  with 
tfae  philosophy  of  the  present  century  for  denizens  of  the 
aeiventeenth.  On  the  whole,  the  impression  left  upon  us 
by  the  work,  is,  that  its  author  is  a  man  of  extensive  in- 
formation, strong  intellect,  warm  and  high  feeling,  but 
not  exactly  quite  aujait  as  a  novelist. 

Any  abstract  of  the  story  that  our  limits  would  allow 
us  to  give  would  be  unsatislhctory.  We  might  succeed 
in  giving  a  narrative  equally  intelligible  and  interesting 
vrith  the  outline  of  a  tale  of  murder  contained  in  an  in- 
dictment of  our  Court  of  Justiciary,  but  this  would  be  to 
prone  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree  every  bough  and  leaf 
that  the  eye  loves  to  dwell  upon.  We  prefer  laying  a 
passage  from  the  work  before  the  reader,  and  leaving 
him  to  form  from  it  a  guess  of  the  general  style.  We  se- 
lect a  scene  from  a  sitting  of  the  Inquisition,  that  fearful 
and  mysterious  body,  the  keystone  which  upheld  the  arch 
of  Venetian  sodety : 

**  The  In^pdsitors  held  their  sittings  sometimes  in  one 
plaee,  sometimes  in  another.  That  night  they  had  chosen 
the  oratory  of  San  Fantinoy  a  circumstance  not  calculated 
to  calm  an  imagination  already  terrified  at  appearing  before 
such  formidable  judges. 

"  The  oratory  befoiwed  to  the  brotherhood  of  San  Fan- 
tino^  an  institution  whose  ordinaiy  duties  were  to  accom- 
pany criminals  to  execution,  and  that  iu  such  funereal 
attire,  that  thdr  very'appearance  must  have  increased  the 
sgonv  of  the  wretch,  instead  of  tranquillizing  his  mind,  and 
turning  his  attention  to  religious  thoughts,  which  was  the 
cfaaritaue  design  of  the  society.  This  ornaments  of  the 
church  recaDed  to  mind  the  melancholy  vocation  of  its 
founders.  It  contained  two  altars ;  the  largest,  with  its 
colomnsi,  front,  and  railing,  appeared  formed  of  black  mar- 
ble ;  fnm  the  centre  arose  an  immense  crucifix  of  the  same 
eoknir,  which  was  borne  by  the  brotherhood  when  they 
walked  in  proceaskm.    On  the  right  of  the  crucifix  was 
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placed  a  statue  of  the  Vlrein ;  on  the  left  that  of  St  John ; 
both  in  bronze.  The  sculptures  on  the  front,  which  were 
composed  of  the  same  metal,  represented  the  solemn  mvste- 
ries  of  the  passion,  and  several  angels,  as  if  all  the  divine 
powers  were  only  diflerent  forms  of  death.  The  second 
altar,  dedicated  to  St  Jeremiah,  bore  his  figure  in  wliite 
marble.  The  painting  at  the  back  imitated  elwny  and  gold, 
and  represented  in  tnree  compartments,  the  various  tor.* 
ments  of  souls  amidst  the  flames  of  pui^toiy, — ^the  certain 
remission  of  these  pains  to  be  procured  to  them  by  the  ce- 
lebration of  the  mass,  by  the  giving  of  alms,  and  by  the 
indu%ences  of  the  Pope.  The  remainder  of  the  church, 
which  was  in  harmony  with  what  has  been  described,  was 
adorned  with  many  fine  pictures,  by  Tintoretto,  Palma, 
and  Titian. 

"  This  ill-omened  place  was  rendered  yet  more  gloomy 
by  the  persons  who  now  occupied  it ;  and  their  appearance 
seemed  to  acquire  new  horrors  from  the  place  they  had 
chosen  for  their  tribunal. 

**  The  judges,  having  a  table  before  them,  were  seated  on 

I  elevated  bench  in  we  choir ;  the  Inquisitor,  who  was 
called  Red,  from  the  colour  of  his  robe,  separated  the  two 
others  in  black,  who  wore  the  costume  of  the  council  of 
Ten ;  opposite  them  were  ranged  the  members  of  the  bro- 
therhood, whose  black  serge  gowns  descended  from  the  top 
of  the  head  to  the  feet ;  with  openings  for  the  eyes  and 
mouth.  An  image  of  our  Saviour  was  affixed  to  the  breast ; 
and  their  waisto  were  endrded  by  a  girdle  of  iron,  from 
which  fell  a  chain  of  the  same  metal.  A  person  dothed  in 
a  Venetian  surplice,  with  hia  fiice  uncovoed,  sunken  eyes, 
and  care-worn  features,  seemed  the  only  living  being  in  the 
group ;  and  he  only  represented  suffiering  and  degraded  hu- 
manity. In  an  obscure  recess,  another  indi\'iduar  concealed 
his  head  under  his  doak ;  he  was  leaning  against  the  statue 
of  the  Virgin.  Placed  between  him  and  the  judges,  the 
sbirri  were  easily  recognised  by  thdr  hard  and  immovable 
features.  The  torches  which  they  hdd,  and  those  which 
had  been  lighted  on  the  altar,  shed  a  dim  light  through  the 
vaulted  aisles ;  giving  a  death-like  appearance  to  animated 
objects,  and  produdng  in  others  the  resemblance  of  life. 
The  statues  seemed  to  move  before  these  gloomy  altars,  as 
the  wind,  affecting  the  flambeaux,  agitated  their  shadows, 
Uke  angry  spectres,  whom  an  influence,  more  powerful  than 
death,  had  drawn  from  thdr  tombs.  The  body  of  the  church 
remained  in  obscurity :  had  any  person  fallen  asleep  in  it 
prior  to  this  assemblage,  and  awakened  at  this  moment,  he 
would,  without  doubt,  have  bdieved  himself  in  that  purga- 
tory which  had  often  been  the  object  of  his  fears. 

**  The  tapers  ranged  on  the  table  shone  upon  three  fiioes, 
promising  little  to  Uie  prisoners.  That  of  the  red  Inquisi- 
tor, Cornelius  Zeno,  though  remarkably  pale,  was  evidently 
characteristic  of  a  stem  and  inflexible  disposition ;  the  bones 
of  his  hollow  cheeks  were  prominent,  and  his  sunken  eyes, 
surrounded  by  a  blue  line,  seemed  to  swim  in  blood.  The 
countenance  of  Gradenigo  was  more  expressive  of  energy 
than  of  mennr ;  which  was  vainly  sought  in  his  ardent  eye, 
and  in  his  thin  dose-pressed  lips.  Without  pourtraying 
such  absolute  hardness  of  heart,  the  phjrstognomy  of  Basa- 
dotona  was  finr  from  representing  tenderness.  The  prisoner 
before  them  looked  on  them  in  despair ;  for  there  are  criti- 
cal dtuations  in  which  nature  renders  us  phyuognomists. 

**  For  an  instant  the  Judges  and  the  aociued  observed  each 
other  in  silence;  at  last  Cornelius  Zeno  began  in  these 
words :  *  Brother  Guurdian,  you  were  forbidden  to  assem- 
ble the  chapter,  without  giving  notice  to  the  overseers 
charged  witn  the  police  of  Uie  convenU ;  or  to  hold  any  de- 
liberation, unless  in  the  presence  of  one  at  least  of  these  ma- 
gistrates.  You  have  not  only  unned  against  this  law,  but 
ave  repeated  the  crime,  and  lost  all  claim  to  indulgence. 
Go  i  your  companions  will  find  a  salutary  warning  in  your 
punishment.* 

"  *  Mercy,  mercy  !*  cried  the  prisoner,  who  had  listened 
to  the  sentence  witii  as  much  horror  and  surprise  as  if  it 
had  been  totally  unexpected.  Corneliua  Zeno  fixed  on  him 
his  inexoraUe  eye,  whilst  his  two  colleagues  turned  thdrs 
on  the  ground,  as  if  hidifferent  to  what  paaaed.  *  Signer 
Basadonna,  I  am  your  follower ;  our  meetings  were  inno- 
cent :  will  you  allow  me  to  peridi  for  a  disob^ienoe  become 
so  common  ?' 

"  The  eyes  and  fiice  of  Basadonna  remained  immovable^ 
but  Gradeniffo  answered  hamhly,  <  The  connexions  between 
followers  and  their  protectors  are  not  recognised  here.  It 
is  the  justice  of  the  Republic  which  cuts  oft  a  criminal.  As 
to  your  innocence  we  judge  of  actions  onlv ;  inteutioos 
will  be  punished  or  rewarded  in  another  world.  Do  your 
duty,*  said  he  to  the  sbirri. 
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Oh,  my  friends,  intercede  forme  !*  exclaimed  the  nn- 
bappy  nmn  to  his  companions. 

'*  It  was  in  ytiln ;  terror  bad  turned  their  attention  to 
themselves ;  he  only  Ibond  cold  automatons  in  thcas  men, 
who^  some  hours  bafor^  were  his  partners  In  all  the  con- 
cerns ofiife;  he  found  Umself  in  the  midst  of  bis  firiend^ 
yet  was  he  to  die  alone  I 

<*  Gradeniffo  cooUy  saw  bim  stnugeie  with  the  sbirri, 
who  dragiped  him  from  the  choir.  <  Tnote  citisens  neither 
know  how  to  lite  nor  to  die,'  olMorred  he.  '  But  wliat  is 
the  matter  with  yoo,*  demanded  he  of  Baaadonnay  who 
seemed  uneasy ;  '  are  you  unwell  ?' 

"  <  I  cannot  bear  tears ;  I  could  sicn  twenty  deatb  war- 
rants without  emotion,  and  yet  I  coiud  not  bear  to  hear  the 
cnes  of  one  of  these  wretches.* 

*'  Cornelius  Zcno,  who  had  remained  without  taking  part 
In  Ae  dialogpie.  now  drew  the  two  judges  towai'ds  bii^  and 
spolce  to  them  in  a  whisper ;  after  which,  addressing  him- 
self to  the  person  who  leaned  against  the  statue,  he  said  to 
bIm  in  a  mild  tone  of  Toioe,-*'  This  will  show  you,  that 
with  the  Republic  no  crimes  are  trifling ;  and  you  aee  bow 
|t  can  punish.     You  are  at  liberty  to  depart* 

"  It  was  not  the  will  to  obey,  which  was  wanting  to  tbia 
person ;  but  ft«r  bad  so  paralyaed  his  limb%  that,  notwitb. 
stan^ng  bis  repagnanoe^  be  was  obliged  to  kan  on,  and  aU 
hiw  himself  to  be  oondMted  by  the  dMrri.  <  He  is  a  cow- 
ard,* said  Giudenigu. 

"'WouMtoGodtbeywcMaUsoCreiaicdZeno;  <«a. 
fortunately,  the  spirit  of  Hm  i«e  is  iMliaod  to  rebdUoB  and 
inanbordination.'^ 

We  must  not  forget  to  mention,  tint,  from  the  olumal- 
neas  of  the  style — not  to  say  the  want  of  UeanlBg  in  numy 
of  the  sentences,  and  the  general  coldness  and  stiffneas  of 
the  dialogue — ^we  strongly  suspect  this  book  Is  a  tranala^ 
tion»we  presume  from  the  Italian. 
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The  Wettmihaier  lUvimiK    No,  XXIL   Octobor,  l&S^. 
London.     Robert  Howard. 

Titn  is  but  an  IndiiVerent  Number.    Tlie  article  wbidi 
fteems  meant  as  a  final  reply  in  the  eontroTersy  with  tlie 
Edinburgh  Review,  is  scarcely  worthy  to  be  the  successor 
of  those  wbicb  have  preceded  !t.    Since  the  Westminster 
started,  it  has  every  now  and  then  been  nibbling  at  the 
Edinlmrgh,  which  never  condescended  to  notice  iti  at- 
tacks tOl  a  few  weeks  ago.     There  appeared,  however,  In 
tlie  Edinburgh  Reviow  ibr  March  1829,  aH  "  Enamina- 
tion  of  Mr  Mil]*8  Theory  of  Oovemmont,**  wfaeretiM  Re- 
viewer,  without  pretending  to  establish  any  system  of  his 
own,  undertook  to  prove  that  author's  Insufficient.     Now, 
Mr  Mill  is  one  of  the  principal  contributors  to  the  West- 
minster  Review ;  and  the  coterie  who  manage  its  affairs 
seem  to  have  viewed  this  attack  upon  him  as  a  covwt  way 
of  returning  their  civilities.     Preparations  w<ere  tbero* 
fore  made  for  carrying  on  the  war  on  u  m«n  eBrtensIvs 
scale.    Great  was  the  blowing  of  penny  trumpets  among 
the  small  fry  who  seek  to  distinguish  themselves  by  re- 
tailing at  second-band  the  dogmas  of  the  Westminster 
Review,  and  who  bear  the  same  resemblance  to  the  abler 
spirits  of  that  Journal,  which  the  frc^  in  the  &Me  does 
to  tlie  object  of  its  ambitious  imitation.    At  last  the  war- 
note  of  the  Review  itself  arose,  drowning  the  minor  dto. 
It  sounded  as  follows — **  Greatest  Happiness  Principle 
Developed.     With  Mr  Bentham's  latest  Improvements, 
now  published  for  the  first  time;  and  an  Answer  to 
the  attack  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.'*     It  has  subso- 
quently  transpired,  that  to  give  effect  to  thiseoa^MfMRoiii, 
Mr  Bentham,  AcbilleaJike,  lent  only  bis  ponderouaapear; 
and  that  two  of  bis  myrmidons,  Messrs  Bowrittg  and 
Mill,  undertook  to  wield  it.    But  it  seems  to  have  proved 
too  heavy  even  for  their  united  stKngth,  fbr  they  bsve 
used  it  skvwly  and  ineffectively ;  yo-keace-ho-ing  all  the 
time  like  a  knot  of  saik>rs  tugging  at  the  ropes  of  «  bat- 
tering ram.     The  Edinbuqfb,  thinking  that  it  saw  Ike 
antagonist  obieftainNi  banner  in  the  fMd,  couched  its 
bince,  and  rode  with  nwny  demonstmtkms  of  courtesy  to 
the  combat.     Fhiding,  however,  on  reaching  the  centra 
of  the  lists,  that  it  had  only  to  deal  with  two  of  his 


esquires.  It  coolly  lifted  Its  lance  out  of  the  rcs^  and  fdl 
to»  belabouring  them  with  the  bnt-cnd.  To  quit  our  mc^ 
tapbor — the  artide  in  which  the  Edinbngb  Reriewcn 
replied  to  their  Westminster  brethren,  was  written  vn- 
dor  thn  imprasiisn  that  Mr  Bentham  was  their  snta^- 
ist,  and  is  coMhad  in  terms  of  the  utmost  reipect  for  thsl 
venefttble  and  cansJatant  phikaopher.  We  have  a  Poci- 
scam,  howtver,  annoniiciag  that  tbay  are  now  await 
who  w«re  Hbe  nal  autbers  of  the  attack,  and  diaciaimin 
any  extraordinary  respect  for  tbcm.  In  this,  m  in  their 
otiglDal  article  on  Mr  Mill's  work,  the  RevicwerB  do  not 
pretend  to  determine  whether  his  priodplsa  sre  right  «r 
wrong'— they  merdy  maintain,  that  he  has  &aled  to  d6. 
moMtiuto  dMlr  tr«tb.  The  final  reply  of  the  Wot. 
minalor  contained  In  the  present  Number,  is  uawivthjr 
the  talettt  of  that  perlodkal^^t  is  a  mere  repetitioii  of 
fbrmer  aassrtioM,  libs  a  anlky  child's  answer  to  iti  ta^ 
tor's  rainsnatiamias  "  But  I  will,  though."  Oakwkiqi 
backun  thtsoonifoVaiay^wucnnlsBs  itasemstoastohaw 
been  uw^pad^ithe  part  of  Ika  Westminster  with  nndsc 
violoNo-^witk  mare  of  thn  nnoanr  and  intoltfaiit  apirit 
of  aedarlana  tlMm  w«  should  hatva  aspectsd  firon  bmb 
pNfhssiiV  the  pciiiaples  widch  tWy  da  At  the  nm 
tlme^  ttey  are  not  Ihr  wrong  when  tkey  twit  the  £dio- 
bvghwith  ito  uiiilorm  TduolaMa  to  eommit  itself  saaojr 

quMtlan  of  afafltnct  principle. 

We  have  no  idea  wbo  is  the  wrltor  of  tbo  RsTiewaf 
<<Lady  Moifoi^  Book  of  the  Beaidoir;'' but  to  Judge  bjr 
intenaal  evidenee,  it  must  be  some  moon-otrudc  Dnasoat 
Just  broke  loose  from  Moorfields.  Wo  did  not  beiilati 
to  apeak  freely  our  opinion  of  her  Ladyship;  bat  m 
dieto  look  like  ftilsome  oulogiuais  when  placed  beside  tiM 
diatribe  uf  the  Westminstflr.  And,  irhat  is  worsi,  tki 
unhappy  nmn  baa  had  the  fortune  to  be  most  ootngeMi 
against  tboae  very  paaaages  whii^  wo  thought  moat  to  bar 
Ladyship'b  credit— wbere  she  speaks  with  franluMis  of 
the  finihs  of  bar  earlier  works.  In  spirit,  tbsartkleu 
not  unlike  one  which  some  time  ago  appeared  in  the  nm 
Journal  on  the  poems  ufl«  £•  L.  Ahard-besriedcritk 
may  eerily  pick  out  flaws  in  the  woiks  of  thia  aoiiaUe 
poetess;  and  the  Revieww  had  evidently  set  htmadfdowa 
fbr  tMs  vwy  purpose,  and  a  thundering  article  be  aiade 
of  It ;  but  by  aome  strange  fatality,  he  paassd  onr  eruy 
thing  that  is  really  objectionable,  end  wrote  down  as  ber 
fisults  the  very  things  which  go  to  constitute  pseCry.  Wi 
wetider  who  tin  Caliban  fa?  aeme  ndical  monster,  at 
doubt,  whom  the  weird  afatera  of  the  WeslmfaMtff  m 
obliged  to  propltlnte,  by  thrawinf  him  ence  ••ysar  s  lad- 
leas  fcBude  to  mangle  and  devour. 

The  best  article  in  thIa  number  fa  that  en  "  Micb«bf% 
Roman  Hfatory.**  It  fa  a  «cncra«  rceognltion  of  tht 
merltoof  that  dfattegufahed  hbtorhm,  which  this  cma- 
try  seems  ao  slow  to  aoknowledge.  Our  only  weader  i% 
that  the  Borlowers  have  not  pouneed  upon  seatie  dao* 
trinea  of  hfo  philoBOphleal  creed,  wMch  must  be  laak 
heresy  in  thefar  eyea.  The  article  on  <'  La^y  Fambawe't 
Memoin**  fa  amiable  and  pteaaing.  The  ReHewof '^'Aa 
Loves  of  the  FMa,"  theui^  rather  dull,  fa  ftir  «Ma|^ 
though  it  looks  a  Uttle  as  if  it  had  been  wiittan  bf  aieb 
a  man  aa  AddlMn'k  GBto.  What  a  suljeet  ftr  a  poa»- 
**  The  Loves  of  die  Westminster  Reviewera  !**  TbearCkh 
on  *"  Captain  Badl  Hall^  T^vds"  fa  candid.  It  doa 
notstrikeusthat  any  of  the  other  articles  haTcmaditv 
reoamBMftd  thcnii 

ThelMentry  Sowfemrjbr  IBSOi^TheNeio  Year'tG^ 
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Wtat  we  the  only  Revfawwa  In  the  wotU,  «a  «lM»i<^ 
tidcethe  advice  which  haa  bosn  given  tou>^7^?f^ 
spondent,  and  wmit  padeaitly  dU  all  then  prdtf  ^ 
were  publfahed ;  dial  fa  to  aay,  dU  diey  had  been  boo^ 

and  sold,  and  people  had  ueen  them,  mid  wge  pryg 
touppreetetoournunlbi.    BwH»d»wt«f  ml*'"* 
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hr  fimn  May  a  noMpolf ,  aiad  b,  in  fhct,  UCtle  better 

it&B  BpgiBBlBtimy  tlwfe  is  tVUt&lfBt&Bl&y 
iWm  tar  jriwrity  at  iateiUgBnoe ;  mti  m  wt  emt 
tlMt  priarlty,  ««  do  ttor  ns  why  w»  ihoaM 
dsny  ooncUiat  tit  ihsnligm  Uf  %e  dertfed  from  It,  il- 
thiogh  w«  wUUvglj  gnst  tiiat  tliertMiif  ia  Mt  miMb  to 
io  spolHa  of  in  comporistB  with  good  wvftiB^  and  ioaad 
tUnklnf  .  In  tbo  pnmM  &MtMiDe^  we  Intend  niilchi^ 
Cw»  blieo  of  a  ehwry,  and  ihall  eoaine  am"ie>m  jtrutei^ 
fvMff  to  tha  enibelliahnwnto  of  the  booki  wboee  tftles  we 
iMire  oofiedy  feeu'ilug  a  notlBe  of  their  licerary  cwAWnti 
fcr  a  enbaeqnent  Saturday. 

NotwiChatandin^  the  povpcfful  conipetltion  whicli  St 
Ibad  to  eacoontflr,  tlieeiivalaChm  of  the  Stfrntmar  for  ISS9 
w«a  gremer  tiuM  that  Ibr  1898 ;  Mid  thte  is  entirely  to 
ao  attnoiitos  to  tin  goov  tsate  and  esccslent  nMNia^enient 
of  its  Editor,  Mr  Alarie  Wafts;  who,  \j  attendfn|f  more 
to  the  inlrinrie  nerft  of  tlie  flrtfdes  lie  admitted  than  to 
liio  celebrity  of  Ae  mthory  was  slile  to  present  whso.  a 
seteotion  of  osBtrffautiom  aa*  KAccted  no  cHsgrace  on  the 
metropolis  of  this  literary  agv  and*  country.     We 
not  to  say,  Aat  the  Bmtigmi*  for  1830  will  be 
fbnnd  in  ail  nspeets  equd  to  its  predeeessor ;  In  the  mat- 
ter of  iUvBtratloas^  it  is  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  saperior. 
IWao  aro  atiaimeJ  in  the  following  order : — I.  *'  Mra 
Siddona  in  tfie  ehameter  of  Lad^r  Sfinsbeth  (in  the  letter 
seene.  Y   Thb  is  a  ilae  send  striking  representation  f!^  die 
only  aetress  who  eter  did  JoaHoe  to  the  terrible  creation 
of  tbo  post.     Hie  -very  picture  is  enongh  to  make  ns  feel 
hour  fteUe  and  inelftettTe  all  sa1>aeqnent  Lady  Macheihs 
The  painter  is  O.  Harlowe,  and  the  engra- 
Charhs  Rolls;— II.  "  A  Fbrtrait,"  painted  by  Lea- 
lie^  flngm:Ted  by  Danibrth.     Is  slie  not  a  beantifoi  and 
highborn  ereatore^— ^e  daughter  of  one  of  the  noblest 
hoasea  In  England  ?  Well  has  the  artist  set  her  patrician 
dignity  upon  her  brow,  and  orer  her  stately  and  gracefVil 
form  thrown  the  rich  garments  and  glittering  Jewels  of 
the  east,  not  In  the  hope  of  making  that  fbrm  mora  state- 
ly or  graceful,  but  beoanse  iti  naiunl  gait  and  air  suit 
best  ^rith  purple  and  gold.     Not  a  wandering  exlialation 
of  low  or  vulgar  thought  eTcr  passed  acmes  the  deer 
mirror  of  her  mind.     She  is  the  rising  star  of  hsr  an- 
cestral halls,  and  wo  see  in  her  the  future  mother  of  a 
long  line  of  British  aristocney.     Let  tha  poet  beware 
who  strings  his  aspiring  lyre  to  sing  of  a  being  such  as 
this. — III.  *•  The  Sale  of  tha  Pet  Lamb  of  the  Cottage," 
painted  by  Collins,  engravad  by  Charies  RoUs.    This  is 
a  story  of  daneatio  Ufi^-a-  stsry  of  innocent  childhood—^ 
beautifully  and  affectingly  told.     Our  principal  otjeotion 
to  the  work  as  a  piece  of  art  is,  that  it  contains  two  dis- 
tinct groups,  and  consequently  wants  a  central  point  of 
interest.     The  eye  wnndcrs  ow  ths  piotnie^  instead  of 
resting  upon  it ;  we  are  piMssd  with  every  llilng  it 
contains,  but  we  da  not  see  what  it  contains  sC  once. 
We  have  the  children  raund  the  lamb  in  one  places — 
we  have  their  mother  receiving  ite  price  from  Uia  l»ut- 
cher  in  anotlier,.  -and  we  have  the  fine  landscape  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the-  cottiiga  in  a  thtod.      This  is  a 
pity,   for  in  all  other  respests  tlio  ooneeptlon  sad  the 
execution  are  excellent.--^iy.  "  Bnrtndt  of  Vhwonutcss 
Belgrade  at  nineteen  years  of  s^e,"  painted  by  Sir  Tho- 
mas Lawrence,  engraved  by  R.  Graves.     This  is  the 
portrait  of  a  latfyf  painted  by  a  gendgnum ;  and  in  theee 
days  of  affectation  and  quackery,  tliis  is  praise  of  a  vsry 
high  kind.— V.  "  Oberon  and  Titania,'',paintod.by  How- 
ard,  engraved  by  Edwards.     Though  the  eagntving  of 
this  picture  is  good,  we  miss  the  warm  and  glowing  co- 
lours of  Howard,  which  give  to  his  style  half  its  charm. 
The  subject  is  richly  and  elegantly  handled. — VI.  *'  Ja- 
cob*s  Dream,**  painted  by  Allston,  engraved  by  GoodaU. 
This  is  a  bold  idea,  spiritedly  executed.     The  dfect  is 
itrilung  and  visionary ;  and  the  subdued  but  golden  light 
wliich  streams  over  the  marble  pavement  of  heaven^  and 
bathes  the  angels  in  glery,  is  such  as  might  well  illumine 

UitQ  gladncai  th«  9ixaatMn»^  ttie-jpatrtareh^    We  do  not 


entirely  approve,  however,  of  attempting  to  represent  on 
canvass  the  glories  of  the  inner  temple.  No  reality  which 
human  art  can  present  will  ever  equal  the  vaguely  beao^ 
tlfttl  and  suUtmo  huiighihiga  of  &ncy. — VIL  ^  The  DIa* 
eovery,**  puhited  by  8tephanoff^  engraved  by  Goodyear 
There  to  ssmething  v«ry  delightful  in  this  picture.  We 
at  one  tfano  thought  Seephanoif  a  mannerist,  bat  we 
.  were  WR»ng — ^he  is  full  of  charming  variety.  There 
I  sn  two  sisters,  or  perhaps  cousins— both  beautiful— al- 
moet  too  beautiful  for  this  mortal  worlds— «nd  one  of 
them  is  in  love ;  but  she  was  not  osrtahi  whether  her 
love  was  returned)  till  at  this  very  moment,  when  her 
lovely  flriend  points  out  to  her  the  name  of  **  Rosalie** — 
her  own  name — cut  out  on  the  bark  of  a  tree.  What  a 
flush  of  glad  surprise  on  the  fbir  faoe  of  Rosalie !  what  a 
quick  but  pleassnt  throbbing  of  her  gentle  heart !  and 
how  deUgfatedly  does  her  sist«  share  her  bappinsw!  Ay» 
snd  In  yondsr  ^bAb,  do  yon  not  see  Ao  gaOant  yonth 
stMidSng  ar  If  not  quite  sure  of  hfs  flrto ;  yet  hvping» 
stmngiy  hoping  all  the  time  ?  Thon  hast  genius,  Ste- 
phanoiff !  thou  hast  told  the  story  as  one  who  under- 
stands the  human  heart,  and  knows  how  to  make  thoughts 
snd  feelings  ihwh  from  the  pendL^VIU.  *'  La  Filla 
blen  Guard^,"  painted  by  ChaUm,  engraved  by  Charier 
Rolls.  Now  may  the  gods  help  thee,  bold  and  merrf 
daasd,  with  the  rich  Mood  of  Spain  tiugllng  through 
thy  veins!  Hiou  art  indeed  well  watched!  There  is 
the  old  gentleman,  thy  guardian ;  and  the  ancient  lady, 
thy  duenna ;  and  the  young  sharp-witted  rogue,  thy 
page*  Good  laek!  where  art  thou  to  conceal  a  smilo 
or  a  hiBtt-4omx  9  The  lile  of  many  a  valiant  cavalier 
hangs  dangUng  en  thoae  dark  tremea  of  thine,  but  therr 
they  must  dhngle  till  doomsday;  for  thon  durst  not 
raise  thy  hand  to  cut  them  down.  But  bide  thee  yet  I— « 
the  old  don  will  die,  and  the  old  lady  will  be  gathered  to 
her  ancestors,  and  the  young  page  will  run  tliino  errand 
to  the  end  of  the  world  for  one  glance  of  thy  sunny  eye ; 
and  Am,  thou  merry  danuel !  will  there  not  be  **  racing 
and  charing  on  Canoble  lea  ?*'  By  our  troth  I  thou  wilt 
then  know  of  what  stuff  men*s  love  is  made,  and  gallanta 
will  gather  round  thee  like  stars  round  the  moon ! — Just 
one  odier  remark, — ^the  page's  leg  is  out  of  dniwing. 
IX.  "  The  Tournament,'*  ^dnted  by  Martin,  engtfaved 
by  Willmofo.  Like  all  Msrtin's  ptfodnetlons,  this  plo« 
ture  is  rather  impodng  at  first  sight,  and  when  more 
chMsly  ennnlnsd,  ia  sometfiing  very  like  a  piece  of  hum- 
bug. The  eternal  sameness— a  sameness,  too,  of  bad  teste 
and  absurdity — in  this  srtlst's  style,  is  quite  disgusting, 
£5b  is  a  man  of  but  oas  idea,  and  with  that  one  idea  ho 
has  gulled  the  public  We  had  intended  to  have  said 
something  moTo  concerning  ham,  bat  we  find  so  very 
admirable  an  artida  on-  hto  abilities  by  a  correspond- 
ent of  oarof  the  London  weeldy  papers  (the  Atiar),  that 
we  at  onee  withdraw  our  own  remaiks  to  give  a  place  to 
his^  which  oobieide  exactly  with  our  own  opinions.  Wo 
are  the  more  tempted  to  dwell  a  little  upon  this  matter 
In  conseqnenoe  of  the  ignorant  snd  bombastie  puff  given 
to  Msrtin  in  the  last  number  of  the  Edinbmgh  Review. 
His  talents  are  placed  in  a  very  different  and  far  truer 
light  in  the  following  sentences  : 

"  The  appearance  of  the  first  large  picture  of  Me  Martin 
(the  '  Belshaziitf,'  we  believed  was  an  event  in  the  annals 
of  finearti  The  dazzling  brilliancy  of  colour  and  novelty 
of  derign  took  captive  the  senses,  blinded  the  judgments  of 
the  many,  stultiliod  ths  connoisseurs^  and  sorprissd  the  cri- 
tics napping;  The  aping  vulgar  fioeked  to  wonder  and  ap» 
nUud,  and  more  sober  judgments  kept  aloof  in  grudaing  ri» 
lenoe ;  while  artists  envied  its  sucoeai  and  began  imuadng. 
The  diawing  of  his  figures  was  bad,  his  colouring  meretri. 
doui^  his  effects  theatrical — ^but  the  surprise  was  too  much 
fbr  the  public ;  and,  in  this  triumph  of  perspective,  Mr  Mar- 
tin csrrled  off  the  wreath  of  applause  at  the  'point  of 
sight'  He  has  now  TCceived  the  seal  of  critical  decision, 
the  verdict  of  the  Edinbnrah  Review— he  has  got  his  di- 
ploma of  art  fnrn  the  Sootca  CoUwe,and  it  cmly  remains  for 
him  to  be  made  sn  R.  A.  He  has  done  enouffh--his  present 
jrspQtitioA  to  titabltohedi  and  hto  fame  nuftoetoft  topottci 
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rity.  Mr  Martin  is  an  ingenioas  man,  and  po«sesaed  of  a 
bold  fancy  and  tnflte  more  magnificent  and  gorgeous  than 
chaste  and  natural.  His  imagination  b  of  a  sub^jmtial  na- 
ture, gross  and  palpable.  He  produces  hb  effects  on  the 
mind  by  the  weight  of  architecture  and  the  force  of  perspec- 
tive. He  amazes  the  sight  with  a  profosion  of  unnatural 
and  splendid  ooloura— oppresses  the  senses  with  heaps  of  ac- 
cessaries, and  out-does  Mr  Farley  in  the  tinsel  and  glitter 
of  display.  But  his  productions  do  not  either  move  the 
heart  or  affect  the  mind— they  are  physical  appeals  to  the 


outward  senses.  They  are  not  nature,  nor  do  they  resem- 
ble '  any  thing  that  is  in  the  hearen  abore,  or  in  the  earth 
beneath,  or  in  the  waters  under  the  earth.  *  They  are  stranee 
fantastical,  extravaganty  chimerical  fancies,  without  the 
range  of  the  probable,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  impossible. 
Acres  of  mountain,  forests  of  pillars,  crowds  of  figures, 
shoals  of  vases  and  flagons,  pyramids  of  steps,  piles  offrieze 
and  pediment,  cram  hu  pictures  to  choking— you  are  treat- 
ed to  a  surfeit  of  material— it  is  a  dty  feast  of  fancy— a 
wholesale  warehouse  of  architecture.  Quantity  is  his  recipe 
in  all  things.  The  funeral  pile  of  his  <  Sardanapaiua*  is  a 
tawdry  and  lumbering  heap  of  broker's  fumitunfr— -mere 
Moornelds  finery.  His  walls  are  of  interminable  length, 
and  his  towers  every  one  a  BabeL  Domes  with  him  are  at 
a  discount,  and  colonnades  fairly  go  b^^ing.  His  rocks  are 
of  the  most  approved  fiuhion — ^his  trees  of  the  newest  cut ; 
■weeping  lawns  of  miles  in  extent,  <  neat,  trimly  dressed,' 
lead  up  to  a  mountain  floating  in  the  skiey  distance.  But 
when  you  have  seen  one,  you  have  seen  all ;  it  is  teasing  like 
the  ever-shifking  monotony  of  those  toy  jnints,  the  *  My- 
rioramas,'  where  the  eye  is  tantalized  by  an  endless  variety 
of  repetition.  His  structures  are  like  an  Egyptian  temple 
seen  through  a  prism— or  a  kaleidoscope  of  architectural  de- 
tails ;  the  toy  is  perpetually  presenting  some  new  version  of 
the  old  stor^ ;  and  Mr  Martm  may,  with  the  same  facility, 
go  on  paintmg  new  pictures  to  all  eternity.  It  is  a  glut*  of 
the  stupendous— a  nausea  of  the  gorgeous.  If  this  is  the 
praise  Mr  Martin's  admirers  want,  let  them  have  mof«. 
There  are  his  infernal  scenes^  where  rocks  of  carbon  and 
oceans  of  bitumen  take  the  place  of  crystal  lakes,  trees  of 
beryl,  and  mountains  of  adamant.  A  little  black  or  white 
figure  determines  the  scale  of  the  design,  and  a  Macada- 
mized fragment  becomes  a  rock  of  enormous  magnitude. 
While  a  cornice  moulding  is  transformed  into  a  'lustrous 
long  arcade'  some  miles  in  length.  This  jucgle  of  art^^thia 
stage-trickery  is  about  as  ingenious  as  the  deception  of  the 
oosmoramas,  where,  in  a  peep-show,  you  see  through  a 
magnifying  gUus  decent  coloured  prints  amplified  into  mi- 
serable lai|re  pictures.  Talk  of  St  Taul's  and  St  Peter's  to 
Mr  Martin's  admirers !  They  will  tell  you  that  coloneum 
domes  are  dumps  with  him ;  the  Andes  and  Cotapaxe  mole- 
hills ;  and>loes  plentiful  as  daisies.  The  pynonids  serve  him 
for  buttresses,  and  a  whole  Egyptian  temple  is  scarcely  suf- 
ficient for  a  door-way.  Balbec  and  Palmyra,  in  their  *  high 
and  palmy  state,'  are  not  large  enough  for  porticoes,  and  the 
forest  of  Xebanon  is  but  a  shrubbc^.  <  Ossa'  is  indeed  <  a 
wart,'  and  he  mav  wear  Mont  Blanc  on  his  finger  for  a 
diamond  ring !  If  eccentricity  be  originality,  novelty,  in- 
vention, quantity,  subUmity— then  is  Mr  Martin  the  great- 
est  painter  that  ever  lived.  Burke  kiys  it  down  as  a  prin- 
ciple, that  <  dcsig^ns  which  are  vast  only  by  their  dimensions 
are  always  the  sign  of  a  common  and  low  imagination.' 
With  Mr  Martinis  colouring  and  effects  superadded,  what 
would  he  say  ?  Would  the  same  authority,  had  he  lived  in 
this  da;r,  have  called  Mr  Irving  the  bert  of  preachers,  or  Mr 
C.  Phillips  the  greatest  of  orators?-  We  think  not,  any 
mpre  than  he  would  have  allowed  Mr  Martin  to  be  the 
greatest  of  painters. " 

So  much  for  Mr  Martin,  who  has  almost  made  us  for- 
get the  Smivenir.  The  next  embellishment  is— X. 
"  Childe  Harold  and  lanthe,"  painted  by  Westall,  en- 
graved by  Portbury.  This  is  the  worst  thing  in  the 
book.  Westall  must  be  a  regular  dunce  at  times.  This 
illustration  is  fit  for  nothing  but  a  companion  to  that 
horrid  one  of  his  In  this  year's  Souvenir,  entitled,  "  She 
never  told  her  love."  He  has  painted  Byron  like  a  col- 
lege lad,  a  sort  of  half-and-half  divinity  student;  and 
lanthe  is  like  his  landlady's  daughter,  who,  we  have  no 
doubt,  lives  in  South  College  Street,  up  at  least  two  pair 
of  stairs.  Then  the  poor  girl,  in  consequence  of  a  blun- 
der in  the  fore-shortening,  has  got  a  club  foot ;  and,  al- 
together, the  production  would  do  no  credit  to  a  child's 
sixpenny  book.     The  admiMion  of  such  an  embdUshment 


is  the  only  deviation  iirom  his  correct  taste  of  which  we 
can  accuse  Alaric  Watts.— XI.  **  The  Brigand's  Cave," 
painted  by  Uwins,  engraved  by  Charles  Rolls.  We  sre 
much  pleased  with  this  painting.  It  is  well  grouped,  and 
the  light  and  shade  are  finely  managed. — XII.  "  Tlie 
Sisters  of  Scio,"  painted  by  A.  Fhalippon  (a  foreign  art- 
ist), engraved  by  Henry  Rolls.  This  is  the  U«t,  and 
one  of  the  most  interesting  engravings  in  the  vnlume. 
There  is  a  beautiful  simplicity  in  the  design,  and  a  great 
deal  of  calm  power  in  the  execution.  The  plate  repre- 
sents two  Greek  girls  seated  on  a  rocky  coast,  sod  eri- 
dently  in  the  very  depth  of  grief.  The  face  of  the  <ne 
is  hid  in  the  lap  of  the  other,  who  looks  down  upon  her, 
but  is  yet  unable  to  offer  any  consolation.  The  tale  of 
woe  and  desolation  comea  home  at  onoe  to  the  bcsrt 
Every  thing  has  perished — their  homes— their  country— 
their  kindred !  The  sea  breaks  at  their  feet,  but  in  tlielr 
despair  they  could  silently  lock  themselves  in  each  other's 
arms,  and  wait  till  its  waters  flowed  over  them.  We 
should  like  much  to  see  more  of  Phalippon's  produc- 
tions ;  he  is  a  man  of  genius. 

In  the  New  Year's  Gift  and  JuvemU  Sfmoemr,  which 
is  edited  by  Mrs  Alaric  Watts,  there  are  eleven  illustra. 
tions,  ten  of  which  are  exceedingly  good,  though  of  coune 
inferior  to  those  in  the  Souvenir.  They  are  called  (though 
we  think  some  of  the  appellations  misnomers)  "  Little 
Hora,"— "  Children  in  an  Armoury,"-"  Toinette,"- 
"  Blind  Willie  and  his  Sister,"—"  The  Broken  Pitcher, " 
— "  The  Thunder  Storm,"—"  French  and  English,"— 
"  Amy  and  her  Dog," — "  Visit  to  Grandmamma,"— aod 
"  Little  Goody  Two  Shoes."  The  eleventh  iUustrstion, 
— "  The  Cottage  Door,"— is  by  that  unfortunate  man 
Westall,  and  very  poor  it  is.  Some  of  the  literary  ooo- 
tributions  to  this  nice  little  volume  are  very  pretty.  As 
we  possess,  however,  the  only  copy  In  Edinbmgh,  we 
shall  not  yet  speak  of  them  in  detalL  One,  however,  we 
shall  quote,  which  is  full  of  simple  and  natuial  feeling. 
It  is  a  poem  by  Miss  Mary  Howitt : 

THX  COTTAGX  DOOft. 

"  <  Sweet  Ellen  More,'  said  I,  <  oome  forth 

Beneath  the  sunny  sky; 
Why  stand  you  musing  all  alone. 

With  such  an  anxious  eye? 
What  is  it,  child,  that  aileth  you?' 

And  thus  she  made  rq»ly : 

**  <  The  fidds  are  green,  the  skies  ar«  hright, 

The  leaves  are  on  the  tree^ 
And  among  the  sweet  flowers  of  the  thyme 

Far  flies  the  honey-bee : 
And  the  lark  hath  sung  unoe  momiog  primei 

And  merrily  singeth  he. 

"  <  Yet  not  for  this  shaU  I  go  forth 

On  the  open  hills  to  play; 
There's  not  a  bird  that  singeth  now 

Would  tempt  me  hence  to  stray  ;-^ 
I  wt)uld  not  leave  our  Cottage  Door 

For  a  thousand  flowers  to-day  !* 

"<  And  why?' nidi;  <  what  is  there  here 

Beside  your  Cottage  Door, 
To  make  a  merry  girl  like  yon 

Thus  idly  stand  to  pore? 
There  Is  a  mystery  in  this  thing,— 

Now  teU  me,  Oen  More?' 

«  The  fidr  girl  look'd  into  my  ihoe, 

With  her  dark  and  serious  eye: 
SUentiy  awhUe  she  look'd. 

Then  heaved  a  quiet  ti^ ; 
And,  with  a  half-reluctant  will. 

Again  she  made  reply : 

"  '  Three  yean  ago^  unknown  to  na, 

When  the  nuts  were  on  the  tree. 
Even  in  the  pleasant  harvest-time, 

My  brother  went  to  sea; 
Without  a.  word  to  sea  he  went, 

And  a  sorrowful  houaa  were  we< 
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"  *  That  winter  was  a  weary  Umc^ 

A  loDCy  dark  time  of  woe : 
For  we  knew  not  in  what  ship  lie  taXVdf 

And  we  aooffht  in  Tain  to  luiow ; 
And  Diffht  andday  tiie  loud,  loud  wind 

Seem  d  erennore  to  blow. 

« '  Mt  motlier  lay  npon  her  bed. 

And  her  beary  iMMt  was  tosa'd 
With  dianial  (honghCa  of  atonn  and  wreck 

Upon  aome  nTage  ooaat ; 
But  mom  and  ere  we  pray'd  to  God 

That  he  might  not  be  losL 

" '  And  when  the  pleasant  spring  came  on. 

And  again  the  fields  were  green, 
He  sent  a  letter  full  of  news 

Of  the  wooden  he  had  seen ; 
Playing  us  to  think  him  kiring  still, 

As  he  had  ever  been. 

" '  The  tidinn  that  came  next  were  from 

A  sailor  ola  and  grey, 
Who  saw  his  ship  at  anchor  lie 

Id  the  harbour  of  Bombay ; 
But  he  said  my  brother  pined  for  home^ 

And  wiah'd  be  were  away. 

"  *  Again  he  wrote  a  letter  long. 

Without  a  word  of  gloom; 
And  soon,  and  ray  soon,  he  said. 

He  should  again  come  home  :— 
I  wateh'd  as  now,  beside  the  door, 

And  yet  hm  did  not  come ! 

** '  I  watched  and  watched,  but  knew  not  thai 

It  would  be  all  in  vain ; 
For  Tery  uck  he  lay  the  while 

In  a  hospital  in  Spain. 
Ah,  me  I  1  fear  mv  brother  dear 

Will  ne*er  come  noma  again  I 

**  *  And  now  I  watch— lor  we  har^  heard 

That  he  is  on  his  way. 
And  the  letter  aaid,  in  very  truth, 

He  would  be  here  to-day. 
Oh!  there*s  not  a  bird  that  singeth  now 

Would  tempt  me  hence  away  1' 

*'  That  Bflf-awme  eve  I  wander'd  down 

Unto  the  busy  strand, 
Jost  as  a  little  boat  came  in 

With  people  to  the  land, 
And  among  them  was  a  milor  boy, 

Who  leap'd  upon  the  sand. 

**  I  knew  him  by  his  dark  blue  eyes^ 

And  by  his  features  fair; 
And  on  me  shore  he  gaily  sang 

A  simple  Scottiah  Sar^ 
*  There's  no  place  like  our  own  dear  Home 

To  be  met  with  any  where!*" 

Barry  Cornwall,  Mrs  Hemans,  T.  K.  Hervey,  Thomas 
I^le,  Miss  Jewsbury,  Mrs  Hofland,  and  Mrs  Opie^ 
ve  also  among  the  contributora. 

We  have  seen  only  three  of  the  embellishments  for 
^  Keqnake,  but  these  three  are  highly  finished  and 
▼ery  beautifuL  That  which  we  admire  most  is  **  Francis 
the  First  and  his  Sister,**  painted  by  Bonnington,  and  en- 
sured by  that  ^endid  engraver  Charles  Heath.  Weoould 
^tc  a  volume  upon  this  plate,  but  we  must  bridle  in  our 
enthusiasm  for  a  space.  In  a  different  style,  but  very 
^htfulalao,  is  «  The  Castle  Hail**  by  Lealie,  of  which— 
»  weU  as  of  <*  Zelb**  by  Corbould,  that  h>ve.lom  but 
Watifol  damsel  alone  on  the  shore  of  the  wild 


iQore  anon,  for  we  cannot  do  them  Justice  at  the  fag-end 

of  an  article. 


^ft  on  Botard  a  Man^f-Wari  indudmg  a  Full  AcoomU 
of  the  Battle  of  Navarino.  By  a  British  Seaman. 
Glasgow.     Blackie,  FuUarton,  9t  Co. 

^>  announced  tliia  work  last  Saturday,  and  we  have 
now  received  one.half  of  it  la  sheets^  but  to«  kite  in  the 


week  to  speak  of  its  merits.  It  seems,  however,  to  be 
written  in  a  lively  and  graphic  style,  and  to  contain  a  num- 
ber of  illustrative  sketches  of  the  character,  manners,  and 
habits  of  British  tars,  who  form  so  peculiar  and  interest- 
ing a  class  of  the  community.  We  shall  return  to  the 
work  aa  soon  as  we  receive  a  complete  copy  of  it,  and,  in 
the  meantime^  extract  the  following 

AMZCDOTU  OP  THX  BATTLX  OP  NAVAEIHO. 

"  We  all  stood  in  silent  expectation  of  the  ordsrto  *  Fire  !* 
and  aa  we  were  at  thia  time  neariy  under  the  heavy  batto* 
riea,  we  expected  direetly  to  have  a  dooe  of  the  pills  the 
Turks  had  oeen  preparing  for  us  these  tm  or  twuve  daya 
past.  We  could  observe  them  lesning  over  their  guns,  and 
pointing  with  the  utmost  mng  frM  to  the  dillennt  ships 
as  thev  made  their  appearance.  Theilag-staffthey  had  on 
their  batteriea  had  no  oohmrs  mounted,  and  every  thing 
aeemed  rather  to  betoken  an  amicable  foeling.  A  boat  push- 
ed  from  the  shore  with  a  Turkish  officer  on  board,  and  four 
men,  and  made  for  the  Asia,  that,  bv  this  time^  was  clear 
of  the  guaa  of  the  fort%  and  about  a  nundred  yarda  i^head 
of  ua.  The  officer,  I  could  aee^  went  aboard  of  the  Asia, 
but  did  not  stop  two  minutes.  On  regaining  the  shore  he 
threw  his  turban  frtnn  him,  and  ran  up  to  a  gateway  in 
the  fortress,  where  there  was  a  crowd  of  people  waiting  his 
anrival.  As  soon  aa  hs  made  Ua  appearance  the  redfiag 
vraved  on  the  battlements,  and  at  the  same  moment  a  sig- 
nal-gun was  fired.  The  word  now  flew  along  the  deeks^ 
*  Stand  to  your  gnna thcre^  foreand  aft  !*— *  Au  ready,  air,' 
was  the  immedii^  i^ff  m  the  attain  of  each  gun  stood 
with  the  lanyard  of  tne  lock  in  his  hand,  waiting  to  hear 
the  word  '  rae !'  This  was  a  period  of  intense  excitement.  • 
A  dead  ailenoe  prevailed,  and  '  the  boldest  held  his  breath, 
for  a  time.'  Authe  while  we  were 'drifting  on  our  path,' ' 
and  now  we  wore  dear  of  the  guna  of- the  batteries^  and  . 
steering  akMigside  of  the  Turkish  Une.  The  Turks  likewise>i 
were  at  their  guns. 

'<  The  boat  with  the  Turkish  oflloer,  which  I  had  seen» 
slongaide  of  the  Aaia  at  the  time  we  pasaed  under  the 
forts»  was  smt  to  inform  the  Admiral  that  the  Gover- 
nor had  no  ordera  frmn  Ibrahim  Pfecha  to  allow  the  allied* 
siiuadrona  to  enter  the  harbour.  The  Admiral's 
was  said  to  be,  '  Tell  your  maater  that  we  come  not 
oeive  orders^  but  to  give  them  ;*  upon  which  the  Turic  di^. 
rectly  left  the  ehln^  and  I  have  related  what  passed  after 
the  boat  touched  toe  shore. 

**  About  the  same  time.  Sir  £.  Codrington,  willing,  iff 
posaible^  to  bring  things  to  an  amicable  arrangement,  sent 
Ua  boat  to  the  Egyptian  Admiral's  ship,  vrith  instructions^ 
that  If  he  did  not  iire  upon  any  of  the  allied  flags,  not  a 
ahot  should  be  flred  at  him.  Mr  Mitchell,  the  pilot  of  the 
Aaia,  having  reached  the  ship,  delivered  his  message,  and, 
having  a  flag  of  truce^  conaidered  himaelf  and  the  boat's  crew 
aa  safe ;  but,  aa  the  boat  was  leaving  the  ship,  Mr  Mitchell 
was  shot,  while  sitting  in  the  stenMheets  of  the  boat,  and 
dropt  into  the  arms  of  the  man  who  nulled  the  stroke  oar. 
One  of  the  men  hdd  up  the  flag  as  nigh  aa  he  could  with, 
one  hand,  pointed  to  it  with  the  other,  and  demanded  the 
reason  of  their  firing  on  it.  He  received  no  other  answer 
than  another  vollev  of  small  shot,  which,  however,  had  no 
efleet  They  pulled  for  the  Asia,  and,  iminediatdy  on  reach- 
ing it,  a  most  tremendous  broadside  was  poured  into  the 
Egyptian  Admiral'a  ahlp^  that  made  her  nel  again.  The 
French  and  Buasiana  had  not  yet  reached  their  statkin%  ia 
conseiiuence  of  the  wind  having  neariy  died  away ;  but,  see- 
ing the  Asia  commence  the  firing,  they  attacked  the  forts  aa 
tbey  passed  them ;  and,  as  they  proceeded,  they  enpged  the 
triple  line  of  the  enemy  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay,  ooik> 
sisting  of  their  firtgates  and  sloops  of  war,  aome  of  which 
frigates  carried  64  gnna. 

«  Tom  and  I  were  just  making  our  vray  down  frum  the 
fore  top-eail  yard,  when  the  enemy's  guns  opened  upon  us. 
Morfict,  crai^ng  my  hand,  exclaimed,  *  Don't  forget  Tom 
Morfiet,  M.  Farewell !— to  your  gun !  to  your  gun ! '  and, 
so  saying,  he  jumped  down  on  the  main  deck,  where  he  was 
ouartered,  and  I  made  the  best  of  my  way  to  the  lower 
oeck,  and  took  my  place  at  the  gun.  Lieutenant  Broke 
drew  his  sword,  and  Udd  us  not  to  fire  till  ordered.  'Point 
your  guns  sure^  men,'  said  he^  *  and  make  every  shot  tell-  ■ 
that's  the  way  to  show  them  British  pbiy  I'  Henow  tlupew 
away  his  hat  on  the  deck,  and  told  us  to  give  the  Turin 
three  cheers,  which  we  did  with  all  our  heslrt.  Then  cry- 
ing out,  '  Stand  dear  of  the  guns,' he  gave  the  word '  Fiax!' 
and  immediately  the  whole  tier  of  guns  was  discharged, 
with  teitific  efleet,  into  the  side  of  the  Torkiah  Admiial's 
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•hiiNtbaftlaTabfraMtefiii.  Afttf  thii,  it  ww<Fireawi.7^ 
my  boja»  m  Bard  ••  you  cm !'  The  fini  mmx  UMi  I  aw 
killed  in  our  resBel  was  amarine  ;  and  it  was  not  till  we  had 
received  five  or  six  rounds  from  the  enemy.  He  was  doee 
beside  me.  I  bad  taken  the  qmnge  oat  of  nis  hand,  and,  on 
tunrfnc  round,  saw  him  at  mrmt,  with  his  head  fidrly  sa- 
yered  Mn  his  body,  aa  if  it  had  been  danewith  a  knife. 
My  messmate^  Lee,  draw  th«  aovnae  out  fnm.  the  tneka  of 
the  guns,  and  hauled  it  into  midsnipe,  under  the  after  lad- 
der. The  firing  oontinued  ineessant,  aeoompaaied  occaaion- 
ally  by  hmd  cheers^  wUch  were  not  ikrowned  even  in  tlie 
roar  of  the  artillery;  but,  distineter  than  theoe^  eould  be 
heard  the  dismal  ahneka  of  the  siiifare>%  that  aoonded  ttke 
death-knella  in  tha  ear,  or  Ilka  the  cry  of  wav-fiands  over 
their  carnage* 

«  The  battle  at  this  time  was  ngfasg  witk  the^  mast  r». 
lentlcas  fury ;  vessel  after  vessel  waa  catching  fire ;  and, 
when  thev  blew  up^  they  shook  our  sbipto  its  very  kelaoii. 
We  suatamed  a  most  gsiiinf  fin  from  the  two  lin^^f'-beCtle 
ahipa  abreast  of  us,  whick  kept  playing  upon  us  tin  they 
were  taCally  disabled,  bykavinrall  their  maalaaiwt  away, 
andw^iela  planka  tare  out  of  their  akles^  byAoenermoua 
diacbarye  or  metal  fiasa  our  gnoa.  We  were  oidered  ta 
only  dMiMa-akot  tke  guns^  but^  in  this  partieaiar,  we  ves- 
tured tadiaobeyorden;  for,  afiisr  the  fint  five  or  six  rounds, 
I  may  leiiture  to  say,  that  the  gun  I  vraa  at  waa  regularly 
charged  with  two  98tk  shot  ana  a  SSIbi  grape ;  and  som^ 
timea  with  a  eanisttf  cnuumed  above  aU.  Or  hdng 
cheeiDsd  by  the  officer  for  overebarging,  one  of  the  men  ra- 
pHedy  aa  he  wiped  the  Uaod  and  dirt  fhwi  hia  eyes,  Aat  he 
liked  to  givethem  a  tpecimewt  of  all  voppUIs*  In  the  lin^ 
ofobattle  sidp  that  was  right  a-beam  of  us,  thoe  was  a  great 
stout  6Uow  of  a  Turk,  in  a  red  fiaanel  shirt,  working  a 
ffuu  in  the  port  nearly  opposits  ours,  and,  aa  he  waa  very 
dexterous^  he  was  doing  na  a  deal  of  misehief.  One  of  tlie 
asarinei^  obaerving  thia,  levdUed  hia  muriRt,  and  shot  our 
bullcy  antmaist  through  the  bead,  who  dropt  back,  and 
hung  out  of  the  port,  head  downwards,  but  waa  oasu  pitched 
ufei'boaid  by  the  one  tlutt  took  hia  pfaioe* 

<»  From  the  cflkct  ewy  abet  had  oo  the  findy-painted 
sides  of  the  Moslem  vesKia,  we  expected  them  to  strike 
speedily,  and  many  were  the  enqaiiies  wliether  they  had 
'doused  the  moon  and  stare  yat?*  but  the  Turks  were  rs- 
sfdute^  and  not  one  of  them  strud:  colaun  during  the  en- 
gagement. '  Pelt  away,  my  beautiss,'  cried  the  captam  of 
our  gun,  a  young  Iriah  lad,  and  a  capital  marisiman ;  *  if 
they  don't  strike,  we'll  strike  for  them.*" 


A  StUMHonfiom  differoA  Author^  mS^giotm  SvbfeOs, 
London.     Hatchard  fr  Son. 

Wx  love  sometimes  to  retire  to  our  own  chamber,  to 
eommune  with  our  thoughts  and  be  still ;  and,  at  such 
moBMnts,  we  lave  to  have  a  book  in  our  band  like  that 
now  before  us.  Its  eoatenta  are  classed  under  the  foilowiug 
heads : — On  Afflictions — Absence  of  Frienda^Hunulity 
— Confirmation — Evidences  of  Christianity — Submission 
and  Contentment — Charity  and  Gentleness — Iiove  of 
God — Intercession — Happiness-~The  Sabbath — Enthu- 
siaam  and  Superstition — Faith.  Here  we  hare  poor 
Cowpar,  breathing  his  pensive  pioeu  thoughts  to  his  ami- 
able cousin,  Lady  Hesketh ;  the  learned  and  aukiaUe  M» 
Carter ;  the  meek  and  elegant  Miss  Bawdier ;  Dr  Beat- 
tie  ;  Mn  IVimmer ;  Hugh  Blahr ;  Mre  Hannah  More ; 
and  a  number  of  others,  who  enlisted  themselves  on  the 
side  of  truth,  and  devoted  their  talents  to  the  good  of  their 
fellow-creatures,  and  the  welfare  of  their  souls.  From 
the  mild  spirit  which  breathes  thrau^  this  valnme^  ws 
should  guess  it  to  ba  tha  work  af  some  gentle  hidy's  lei- 
sure hours.  It  is  peeuliarty  fitted  fiir  fem^es  of  a  thought- 
fU  cast  of  mind,  and  to  such  we  recommend  It, 
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FINE  ARTa 

MR  MARSHALL'S  EXHIBITIOV,  TLLU8TRATTVB  OF 
A  PA8SA6B  IK  BCRNB-*THOM*S  STATUES— POIU 
REST'S  8TATUBS— OREEN^IBLiyS  JOLLY  BBO* 
OAR& 

This  is  too  mudi.     Our  self-taught  artists,  with  their 
itpmrntsaona  of  low  file^  •!«  ieltiqt  ntiHT  lQoip«s» 


rous  upon  our  hands^  and  same"  cheek  must  be  given  to 
their  increase — a  duty  wbidi  will  be  best  psrfermed  by 
exposing,  in  tfte  first  place,  the  soorees  ef  their  popa- 
larity. 

The  number  of  individuals  In  this  country  who  hare 
any  knowledge  of  art,  or  even  any  sense  of  its  bcanties, 
U  very  limited.  We  da  not  think  that  this  la  ts  be 
accounted  for,  either  by  the  greater  dxdaessof  oar  Mosts, 
or  the  grosser  mediuaa  through  which  the  impremoos  of 
external  nature  are  conveyed  to  them.  It  was,  of  course, 
to  be  expected,  that  art  should  spring  up  and  ripen  moat 
rapidly  in  the  more  genial  climates  of  Greece  and  Italy ; 
but  the  experience  of  mtions  in  the  same  latitode  with 
ourselves,  and  the  success  of  some  of  our  own  coantrymeD, 
have  shown  that  the  plant  is  hardy  enough  to  flooriib  eren 
here.  The  cause  of  oar  less^ultivated  taste  must  be 
sought  for  in  the  bins  which  efarcumstanees  have  given  to 
the  developement  of  the  national  mind.  The  barbtrous 
state  of  the  community,  when  literature  was  fifst  intro- 
duced  at  the  Reformation, — ^the  conataat  saocesnon  of 
theological  and  political  dtaonssions  siaoe^  necsMsrily  tend' 
ed  to  give  an  undue  prepondcranee  to  tha  grewtb  of  tboee 
intellectual  snd  imi^native  Acuities,  which  embody  them- 
selves  most  fitly  in  words.  This  tendency  was  strmgtb- 
ened  and  confirmed  by  the  vrant  of  works  of  art,  which 
might,  by  their  very  presence,  have  awakened  a  lore  for 
their  excellences,  and  a  wish  to  produce  something  of  the 
kind.  The  consequence  has  been,  that  while,  in  tbe  se- 
verer laboura  of  science,  we  stand  nthcr  befiire  than  be^ 
hind  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  vrfailo  we  can  boast  of  oiip 
tore  and  poets  equal  to  those  of  any  nation,  in  all  that 
relates  to  the  Fine  Arts  vre  are  i\ar  behind.  We  do  not 
speak  of  the  artists  which  this  country  has  prodaced,  but 
of  the  national  feeling  towards  art.  There  is  a  coldneaB 
— an  unsusceptlbility  to  ita  charma— 4ingering  like  a  last 
relic  of  barbarism,  amid  all  our  refinement. 

We  are  aware  that  thia  is  a  wide  statement;  and 
we  know  that,  in  descendhig  fraoL  the  imposing  annao- 
ciation  of  general  principles  to  the  comparative  littleness 
of  a  specific  instance,  we  immediately  lay  ourselvei  opeo 
to  caviL  We  must,  however,  run  the  ride,  for  we  dnold 
otherwise  perform  only  half  our  task.  We  have  to  add, 
then,  in  more  direct  and  specific  terms,  that  the  aotse 
made  st  present  shout  the  Fine  Arts,  although  it  is  a  noise 
made  more  by  the  press  than  by  the  country  at  largs^  0d1T 
proves  how  little  the  subject  ia  uodesstsad.  It  is  much 
talk,  and  little  meaning  ;*— it  ia  the  uicessant  cbattann; 
of  an  ignorant  person,  serving  hut  to  show  the  extent  of 
his  ignorance ; — it  is  tbe  sound  of  a  barrel,  loud  in  fn- 
portion  to  its  emptiness.  Painting  and  Seolptare  address 
themselves  to  tbe  mind  and  heart  through  the  mcdiun  of 
the  eye ;  and.  In  order  to  appreciate  them  ari^^t,  we  must 
begin  with  the  education  of  that  organ.  All  tbe  rulcf 
and  principles  of  both  arts,  no  doubt,  rest  on  snd  proceed 
fptm  Just  and  refined  fseling,  being  withoat  it  bateoiptf 
wordsL  Just  and  refined  fe^ng,  however,  is  always  co^ 
nected  with  sound  taste,  and  m  very  dllfcreut  frsm  qw 
and  wayvrard  emotion,  or  mere  natural  snseeptibility- 
With  lew  exceptions,  they  who  undertake  to  critiei* 
paintings  and  statuary,  are  but  little  eonvcnant with  ^f^ 
of  art.  They  are  many  of  them  men  of  talent,  bat  tbrir 
notions^  when  they  kav0  any  more  srild  ^an  di«  ^*^ 
and  transient  thoi^hts  awakened  in  them  by  ooateDph- 
ting  a  work  of  art,  are  the  fruit  of  reading,  not  of  ^^ 
rienee  and  examination.  There  is  a  boUowness,  tbere- 
fore,  in  all  they  write ;  and  the  greater  energy  with  wbKB 
they  express  thcmadfes  Ae  more  vivacioas  tiieir  faiKf* 
and  the  more  capable  they  are  of  ademlBg  thefa*  common- 
places,— ^the  more  they  mislead  their  readers.  When  rrt 
thus  take  Into  conalderation  the  wide-spread  ignorance  m 
matten  of  art,  and  tha  faittfiofeacy  of  these  who  tbink 
to  ramovs  it,  we  ahall  cease  to  wonder  st  the  ffude  and 
unaatisfactory  notloaa  on  the  sulgoet  thst  srs  carrti 
amougus.     It  ia  tha  oU  paiubla  of  tbe  blind  leading  t^ 
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cipedal  aiiBMr»  w«  ngnt  to  My,  to  Sta^ 


Hmrin^  ghren  this  ikotaii  (howvrcr  saporfidid  and  in- 
eom^ete)  of  tho  ttste  of  pdblle  feeliiif  witJi  r^gWNl  to  art. 
H  wjUteaeoniiniittvalycMfBattvtotraeetheritewid 
yrai^flM  of  Om  erU  to  whicb  wooDnded  at  tile  ovlMt,  and 
wl&ack  iv«  wooJd  ftdn  ourt.  We  donhl  not  our 
will  remember  to  hare  heard  during^  the  last  tbn 

to  tiiiM»  of  woadorfvl  fifodiMtioBB  of  unaided 
orlu  of  aelf-taagfat  sculpton.      There  wtn, 
amon^  others,  a  statue  of  the  JOuke  of  York,  of  Mr  Can- 
nin^,  of  t^  King ;  and  that  hofe,  gogf lo-eyod  BMmater 
OB  the  top  of  Melville*!  monrnmeat  bolongi  to  this  daab 
But  aa  all  of  then  have  excited  their  nhne  days*  wonder, 
and  already  faand  frona  the  memary  of  aaan,  we  fcd  no 
iwrlmation  to  recall  them  firom  ohlivioa.  We  ahall  nther 
take  19  oar  tale  with  Tham's  itetuoi.    NotwUhatandinf 
the  conoourae  of  people  who  crowded  to  see  them,  we  are 
not  nwareihat  any  Moe  penoB  CTV  pMtOMled  to  oall  Hiem 
workaof  art,  in  the  proper  aooeptation  of  the  term.    The 
worlonan'b  itory  had  reached  Edinbaifh  bafiore  him.  He 
waa  and  to  l>ea  young  man,  who,  without  any  litittir  tidn 
oatioa  than  laDs  to  the  lot  of  ail  our  Soottiah  peamntry, — 
witiMQt  harins  seen  any  finer  specimen  of  sculpture  tlum 
the   Sir   lHUkm  Waifause,  who  *'  kecpeth  wvtdi  and 
ward  **  oTer  the  *'  Back  of  the  Isle  "  in  the  andent  buif  h 
of  Ayr,  at  the  sole  suggestion  of  liis  own  fimcy,  and  with 
no  better  implements  than  die  tools  of  a  rrnnmon 
iisd  ooahodied,  in  the  first  aaatcrials  tliat  came  to 
one  af  the  most  fenial  craations  of  Boms.     There  was 
sonsethittg  of  roaaanoe  In  tlds  story  duU  awakened  euri^ 
sity  ;  and  all  who  Tisited  the  works  of  the  unlauf  ht  go- 
niuB,  ooofesMd  tliat  tiMy  were  replete  with  feeling  and 
character,  and  dlq^yed  (when  his  want  of  all  instruction, 
and  w«n  of  the  connnon  medianioal  aids,  were  taken  hito 
eenajdemtfon)  a  wonderful  eye  for  form.    Still  they  were 
but  oondpturo  in  Its  infimey— <tfae  first  abertiTO  efforta  of 
unaided  geniua-^indicatloBs  of  capability  not  yet  matured 
into  powur,  and  without  any  claims  to  a  plaos  amosig  the 
prodUiOfes  of  an  art  which  has  been  the  slow  growth  of  ean- 
tarios,  and  erery  prslassor  of  which  is  anxious  to  be  en- 
riched and  strengthened  by  the  experieooe  of  the  genius 
which  has  preceded  him.    They  wanted  not  only  the  mo- 
ciiaiiioal  dexterity,  but  the  high  and  refined  ftellng  wiiich 
the  pmnmit  of  art  engenders.     It  is  moot  probable  that 
the  great  mass  of  ^risitors,  standing  on  jhessnie  level  with 
the  seolptsr,  were  attracted  by  merits  of  tiut  brood  kind 
which  spealn  to  all,  while  the  defidencim  were  sack  as 
they  could  not  feel.     But  to  tiiose  who  understood  the 
saatter,  it  appeared  but  as  a  promise  of  what  might  yet 
be,  and  wliieh  could  be  attained  only  by  the  rejection  of 
BMich  which  tiie  vulgar  counted  beauties,  but  whkdi,  in 
tile  eye  of  taste,  were  defects.     Mr  Thorn's  success  laid 
two  upuiani  open  to  his  choice.     Ho  might  endeaToar  to 
learn  that  art,  fi»r  which  he  had  slwwn  such  capacity ;  or 
he  might  content  himsdf  with  rsmalning  what  he  was, 
and  mairing  hay  vHiUe  tiM  son  shone.     Hs  sssmats  have 
pieferrsd  the  IsMer,  and  we  have  no  right  to  ^unrel  with 
his  chnice.     Tinre,  howwer,  we  leave  him,  and  pNoeed 
to  notice  the  offeols  of  his  snoeess  upon  otIierB. 

Last  week,  we  attended  a  private  exhibitkmof  Mr  Mar* 
shaU*8  statuary.  It  consists  of  tlnee  figurcs,  intondsd  to 
represent  the  party  described  in  BuTns*s  song — **  Willie 
brewed  a  peck  o*  maut."  Mr  Marshall  is  a  marble-cutter 
in  this  city,  and  has,  we  are  informed,  already  executed 
one  or  two  busts,  which  have  met  with  approbation.  It 
Is  evident,  inm  the  fignna  which  he  la  now  exhibiting, 
that  he  Is  not  similarly  dnBomstaaeed  with  Thoi%— in 
the  finish  of  tinir  fiasea  and  hands,  we  roeognish  a  amn 
who  hMoenis  notSsn  af  art.  In  nttompting,  however,  to 
vie  with  the  Ayrshire  sculptor,  nnd  to  attract  the  pnblfa 
by  a  simUar  exhibition,  he  has  retrograded.  Thorn  ia  a 
man  whose  unaasistsd  talent  hns  prodused  soassthfaig 
that  Is  wnndarful,  dhiefly  hecaoss  his  talent  wm  ■iiaiiHiit 
ad.    Mwwhril  to  >  mm  1  iiiwui  tf  ril  th»  miimtHm 


that  Thorn  wanted,  and  yet  he  produces,  after  all,  some* 
tiling  of  the  same  daab  All  tiw  objections  that  oan  bo 
brought  HiOnat  Hmmo's  works  tell  agahist  ManhaU*e» 
whilst  none  of  the  apologies  tell  for  them.  Although  wo 
admit,  therdEbrt,  that  the  tiures  Jolly  companions  show 
their  designer  to  be  pessessod  of  a  considerable  acquaint- 
ance with  tiie  atructm-e  of  tfie  human  frame,  a  happy 
fcanek  at  catching  a  Ulceneas,  and  aome  power  of  ezpreaslon, 
we  must  inevitably  blame  one,  whoooi^t  to  have  known 
better.  In  the  first  piaee,  for  hie  choice  of  a  sulir|ect ;  and, 
in  the  second  place,  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has  treated 
it.  We  blame  him  figr  the  choice  of  his  snigect,  not  bo- 
cause  it  is  simply  humorous— ior  many  fixie  statues  of 
Silenu^  Fauns,  Iec.  ahow  how  capable  sculpture  Is  of  tab- 
pnaaing  aeme  kinds  of  humour — ^but  because  it  ties  him 
down  to  the  exact leprssentation  of  acertain  homdy  form 
which  are  gratifying  to  the  eye  neither  in 
r  by  aasaciation.  fifanilar  sul^eetB  have  been 
watad  in  painting;  but  that  ia  baeanae paint* 
log  admits  of  amngeoMnis  of  o^aor,  whioh  present  a 
medium  of  beanty  for  ^be  eonveyance  of  the  otsry,  tliat 
atoMB  far  the  dsfidaaoles  of  form.  But  the  ahstraol 
chaiBctar  of  aealpture  aiiarda  no  such  compensation  for 
Tulgnrity  and  nwnnnfas.  Form  Is  its  sole  modium  for 
the  expression  of  beanty  or  dignity,  and  the  choice  of  a 
form,  ineapahle  of  receiving  this  expression,  excludes  the 
werk  fimn  the  domains  of  art.  We  Mame  Mr  Marshall^ 
m  the  next  plaee,  for  hb  treatment  of  the  subject ;  be- 
cause, thoqgh  ThoBB,  who  knew  nothing  of  sculpture,  waa 
pardonable  finr  forming  two  isolated  etatues,  and  thinking 
that  placing  them  aide  by  tide  was  grouping  them.  Mar* 
shall  has  no  aaah  apology. 

The  aspirants  in  this  new  line  of  art  succeed  each  other 
like  the  shadowy  lineage  of  Banqno,  and  threaten  to  be  aa 
Interminable.  To  Tarn  0*Shanter,  and  Willie  of  ale- 
brewing  memory,  Mr  Creenshielda,  a  conunon  stone-ma- 
son, threatena  to  add  the  wliole  clan  of  the  JoUy  Baggars. 
He  thus  lays  himself  open  to  the  strictures  we  have  alp> 
rmdy  BMde  on  Mr  ntoaaJMid  Mr  Marshall,  with  thiaad- 
dltlonBl  lemark,  tlwt  the  nnmberof  figures,  and  thespaoa 
they  mast  naMasaiily  oocupy,  wiU  place  tiio  whole  pro- 
duction en  a  level  with  a  wax«work  exhibition.  Not 
having  sosn  any  of  the  figuree  ourselves,  we  shall  give  an 
exiract  fiem  a  dcaoription  of  them  whidi  haa  appeared  in 
of  the  newapapeia,  aa  an  apt,  though  melaacholy, 
of  thscritkidtrienta  of  a  certain  olaas  of  wri- 
ters:^- 

<'  Four  only  of  the  givnp  are  naarlv  fiaiahed.  These  aie 
the  old  soldier  and  hb  doxy,  whom  toe  poet  describes  in  the 
second  stanza  of  the  cantata,  large  as  life ;  and  to  each  cf 
whom  the  Kulplor  hat  mott  tueceatfulfy  given  that  lecher^ 
cudy  amorous  Jixedneu  ofdetirei-'^a 

*  Hia  doxy  lay  within  hiaam^ 
Wr  usqudiae  an*  blankets  warm, 

She  blinket  on  her  sodgcr.* 

To  the  <  tooaae  drab  *  he  hat  ^oen  a  limb  and  foot  thai 
might  indeed  be  modelt  Jor  a  Venus*  The  old  war-worn 
eon  of  Mars  everv  person  will  think  he  has  formerly  seeu, 
although  tiie  souptor  haa  given  him  neither  wooden  arm 
nor  lea ;  at  any  nte^  as  these  cxpleilves  sre  used  only  for 
tmvwing,  at  least  one  of  than,  they  are  now  very  property 
kid  aside  aa  Incnmbrsnosa.  A  woodenaimmuatbetaken« 
aa  the  poet  faitcndsd  it,  fiv  a  poeOoal  liberty.  JBethcouute^ 
mmott  cmUain  o  mixture  of  Grecian  tmd  Scottish  features* 
The  next  of  the  group  is  the  <  rauda  carlln,*  the  widow  of 
John  'mghM>'"^'"»"j  described  in  the  fourth  recltativo  of 
the  poem,  the  oMect  for  whom  poor  '  Tweedle-dee '  so  nar- 
rowly canned  wkh  the  Hie  out  of  the  hands  of  the  *  eturdy 
CaM.'  T^waJ^wfv  «itogrfAer&:stfM,>e/wt  mac 
mdlet  Mgft,  isM  onoUryaee ^brem,  'unbluJdnM*  indeedi 
beidt  detarmitted  rkfiantfy  Mt  upon  her  naked  fiet,  with  a 
pmr  rfhmggare  reachtng  toher  ankleSf  OMd  a  patched  cloak 
deseendinghay'  down  her  thigh.  She  has  evidently  a  coun- 
tenance mt  can  counterfeit  civHity,  but  there  are  lurking 
traits  that  bespeak  her  a  thief  and  a  aoold,  to  my  no  worse. 
Her  rival  lovers  are  only  so  fer  UoAed  as  to  be  indicative 
oftheseulptor^derign.  Thefeufthandkatisa<wichtV 
ll^BM^W^^L.^^HMridrfrino  ^Ua^  agsr  B^Mlms.nBted/ 
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This  is  a  higkfy'finUhed  figure,  if  wc  mmj  apfply  tlie  epithet 
to  the  low  rasosC  with  his  low  proftssion.  Me  ttands  erect, 
in  a  ringing  aUUude,  kis  m&uik  more  tkan  half  open,  bawU 
mgaloudf 

*  Here^s  to  hnd^ets,  ha^  and  wallets! 

Hen's  to  all  the  wandering  train ! 
Here's  to  our  ragged  bruU  and  calleis  P 

In  his  right  hand  he  holds  the  mirth-inspiring  Ucker, 
vMeh  hat  tent  to  hit  phiz  an  air  ofritUaUe,  tcoffl  and  rail" 
lery^  and  to  hit  eye  a 'tip  qf  the  wink,*  which  seems  to  be 
directed  to  his  *  twa  Delwrahsy'  as  ther  sit  on  each  side,  lis- 
tening with  deep  satisfaction,  Mmpatient  for  the  chorus.* 
His  dulcineas  are  only  in  modeL  This,  we  beliere^  is  the 
laivest  group  tvtr  attempted  by  any  scu]ptor,-«nay,  we  are 
informed  that  it  is  the  largest  upon  record,  save  one.'* 

These  are  thy  Judges,  oh  Israel !  We  do  not  hesitate 
to  say,  that  if  Mr  Greenshields'  works  express  but  one- 
half  of  what  is  here  attributed  to  them,  more  disgusting 
sins  against  good  tasto  were  nerer  perpetrated.  It  would 
be  a  waste  of  time  to  enter  into  an  exposure  of  the  igno- 
rance and  Tulgarity  erinoed  by  the  critic. 

It  only  remains  to  ny,  that,  being  onrselTes  no  artists, 
we  hare  not  been  influenced,  in  making  these  remarks,  by 
any  etprit  du  corpt ;  and,  that  we  are  not  animated  by 
personal  feelings,  we  trust  the  tone  of  our  article  will  suf- 
ficiently estaUish.  We  only  wish  to  raise  our  voice 
against  a  senselese  and  tasteless  fashion  which  seems  to  be 
spreading.  We  think  the  cultivation  of  a  nation's  taste  a 
matter  of  sufllclent  importance  to  be  struggled  for,  even 
at  the  sacrifice  of  a  few  men  of  misdirected  talent.  Our 
oliject  is,  to  serve  the  artist  as  long  as  he  conducte  himself 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  high  vocation, — and,  stUl  more, 
to  preserve  art  itself  "  against  all  hands  deadly." 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  WEST. 
No.  VI. 

You  cannot,  in  happier  Edinburgh,  conceive  how  ut- 
ttt'ly  destitute  we  have  for  months  been  of  every  thing 
in  the  shape  of  amusement.  Were  it  not  for  the  liveliness 
of  the  JoDENAi,  even  Saturday  evenings  would  be  dull 
here,  although  of  old  consecrate  to  merriment,  if  not  to 
high  Jinks.  The  gloomy  stete  of  trade  is  partly  the  oc- 
casion of  this;  but  is  not  altogether  accounteble  for  our 
Bins  of  stupidity,  for,  in  busy  periods  of  trade  we  have  not 
time  to  be  amused,  although,  during  ite  stagnation,  we  may 
lack  the  heart  to  laugh.  I  suspect  we  must,  in  the  spirit 
of  an  early  and  excellent  article  in  Blackwood,  put  it 
down  to  tiie  '*  backwardness  of  the  season  ;**  for,  when 
sunshine  has  sanctioned  any  show,  there  have  been  plenty 
of  people  ready  to  turn  out  to  look  at  it.  Even  the 
Western  Cricket  Club  have  had  no  lack  of  fair  spectators 
to  **  rain  influence"  on  them,  when  they  had  no  rain  of 
•nothcr  kind, — a  somewhat  rare  circumstance.  They  are 
a  race,  I  think,  that  could  astonish  the  athlets  under 
the  especial  guardianship  of  the  Revue  Encydopedique,  or 
toven  Ihoee  of  the  Highland  Club.  Indeed,  I  am  not 
sure  but  some  of  them  would  even  aspire  to  plucking  a 
laurel  fVom  the  croum  of  a  Six  Feet  Club  man.  They 
•iliBct,  however,  a  modest  diffidence  in  not  challenging 
your  Edinburgh  Cricket  Club,  which  is  the  senior  of 
theirs;  but  they  are  not  the  less  sure  that  they  would  beat 
them,  and  allege  that  they  only  wait  a  challenge  for  fifty 
sovereigns  for  a  Kirk  o*  Shotte  **  Spring  Meeting!** 
Verb,  tap.  Some  of  them.  In  sober  seriousness,  are  burly 
fellows.  Is  it  not  a  curious  thing,  that  even  in  the  stern- 
est and  most  stalwart  qiorts,  genUemen  of  the  same  nerve 
and  muada  always  are  over-matches  for  ebwns  ?  Is  it 
iheir  tact  that  ocoaaiona  this  superiority,  or  is  it  that  a 
certain  dtfieocy  of  touch  is  nepfssiry  to  enaUe  «  man  to 
toeasure  the  amount  of  effort  required  to  adiieve  any 
purpose  ?  Tills  superiority  was  never  more  shown  than 
In  rowing  at  our  late  Regatta,  which  was  really  a  splendid 
affair,  and  more  than  enough  to  cancel  reproach  for  a 
laaonth*s  dulness.  It  was  quite  impossible  to  cooceivs 
IAaI  thflR  could  be  AfiiMr  day  fcr  tha  pwrpoas;  and  it  KTved 


to  increase  the  gay  appearance  of  the  Admiral's  ysclitf  the 
many-coloured  drewes  of  the  rowing  dabs,  —  Conair 
and  others, — and  the  divers  hues  of  the  ddfbtbey  propel- 
led, like  arrows'up  the  arrowy  stream;  and,  above  all,  the 
fifVy  thousand  people  who  were  spectators  of  a  sight  so 
novel  here,  where,  till  recently,  no  boat  save  the  disd- 
house  one,  and  no  barge  exoqpt  a  dyer's,  ever  were  aeeo 
above  our  bridges. 

The  dinner — for  dinner  was  more  than  a  mere  matter 
of  course  after  five  hours  of  exertion  in  the  bracing  air- 
was  well  attended,  well  cooked,  well  eaten,  and,  if  vn 
may  Judge  from  tiie  good-humour  of  the  speakers  at  it, 
well  digested.  Mr  May,  the  croupier,  after  nnwcariMi 
personal  exertions  to  promote  the  enjoyment  of  the  day, 
opened  his  purse  with  a  noble  lilierality  towards  estahliab- 
ing  such  a  holiday  annually.  His  cup  is  to  be  called 
'<  The  Mayfiower  Cup."  I  hope  it  will  soon  be  "  the  Lord 
Provost's**  also. 

It  is  well  such  manly  sporto  are  in  faahioo.  The  in- 
fiuence  of  the  money  prizes,  too,  on  our  eesmen  on  the 
coast,  may  produce  a  skill  even  equal  to  that  of  the  ml 
boatmen.  Already,  in  the  Cardroos  ferrymen,  it  has. 
Equal  courage  they  never  wanted.  Yet,  four  yean  a^ 
after  rowing  awhile  at  Eton,  I  could  not  get  enough  sub- 
scribed to  build  a  gig,  and  now  there  are  a  dozen  on  the 
Clyde.     Such  is  fashion. 

Amid  the  lack  of  amusement  of  which  I  complain  hi 
Glasgow,  we,  i.  e.  2m  dieempbyeB,  have  much  reason  to  be 
grateful  to  the  proprietors  of  the  rival  newsroooa— the 
orientalisto  and  occidentalista  ;  for  they  poaitiYely  rie  in 
soliciting  us  to  make  use  of  these  fine  apartments,  and  all 
their  library  conveniences,  simply  for  the  honour  of  oar 
presence.  Their  rival  claims  split  the  city  into  two  fac- 
tions ;  and  really  impartial  men  like  mysdf,  who  lire,  as 
well  as  think,  midway  between  their  extremes,  don*t  know 
well  how  to  act.  I  fear,  however,  we  shall  fsll  into  len 
demand ;  for  one  of  the  rival  houses  will  go  down— vAiri 
I  need  hardly  say.  To  preserve  the  balance  of  power, 
the  best  scheme  I  have  heard  is,  to  turn  the  essten  ooc 
into  a  theatre.  An  excellent  letter,  on  the  necessity  of 
having  a  wdjUcondacitd  place  of  amusement  in  the  cairt 
of  the  city,  which  appeared  in  the  Oiromde,  has  drawn 
attention  to  this.  Meanwhile  Seymour,  with  truly  as- 
tonishing energy,  has,  in  a  few  weeks,  transferred  the 
old  and  ugly  Hiding  School,  «t  the  opposite  extreme  of 
the  town,  into  a  *'  Koyai^Thentre,"  which  he  opened  last 
Friday  with  Kean,  who,  it  is  whispered,  Is  his  partner 
in  this  new  and  bold  speculation.  The  credit  of  great 
energy  in  overcoming  difficulties  cannot  be  denied  to  Sey- 
mour. His  wisdom  in  placing  his  house  slmost  out  of 
town  is  another  matter.  However,  good  acting  drew  the 
citizens  of  London  even  to  Goodman's  Fields,  snd  msy 
those  of  Glasgow  to  York  Street.  One  of  his  corjUi  » 
Mr  McCarthy,  has  published  an  extraordinary  example  of 
what  a  man,  evidently  of  some  talent  in  composituoy  ^^ 
write  in  a  terrible  passion.  It  is  in  reply  to  s  biting  ar- 
ticle, modelled  on  the  ^crai  and  Cerberut  style  of  sprightly 
but  severe  impartiality — musing  the  actual  cautery  where 
the  aore  is  gangrenous — that  recently  appeared, "  On  the 
Public  Amusementeof  Gla^ow.**  The  Irishman's  f«- 
^ond  is  as  curious  a  specimen  of  blackguardism  u  ever  was 
heard  in  "  the  liberties  of  DuUin." 


THE  DRAMA. 

Wx  are  not  among  the  admirers  of  Madame  Votru* 
She  is  a  neat,  amart  chambermaid,  and  looks  very  sice  lo 
a  male  dressy— especially  as  all  her  male  dnssea  sre/n'^ 
iraoir:  but  beyond  this,  we  have  Uttle  praise te bestow- 
One  thing,  no  doubt,  must  be  taken  into  aooount,— 4h»t 
time  is  teUing  talcs  upon  her.  They  ny  a  lady's  4»  » 
a  deUcato  sulgect ;  but  with  pubUc  charsctcrs,  sodi  as 
Madame  Vestria,  we  do  not  feel  the  neocssity  of  hei^ 
over  and  above  acnqmlous.  The  London  critics  (by  |he 
byi  they  aonNtimca  aHeet  to  soccr  at  the  Sootek  cntKS) 
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though,  with  one  or  two  oceeptions,  we  do  not  think.there 
is  a  repihur  dntmatic  ciitlo  in  all  London  worthy  of  the 
name,)  the  London  critics,  we  say,  rave  about  the  el^^anoe 
of  Vestris*  form,  and  the  beauty  of  her  features ;  nay,  it 
is  confeasediy  upon  these  that  a  good  deal  of  her  popular- 
ity depends.  We  do  not  pretend  to  know  wliat  they 
may  have  bem,  but  at  present,  sooth  to  say,  only  indiiFer- 
ent  traces  of  them  remain.  We,  of  course,  grant  that 
Vestris  has  a  pretty  enough  little  figure,  and  that  her  eye 
is  soft  and  rather  intelligent ;  but  we  look  for  more  in  a 
star  so  long  held  up  to  us  as  of  the  first  magnitude.  Ves- 
tris is  aware  of  this ;  and  that  we  may  not  be  disappoint- 
ed, she  stuffs  herself  out,  and  paints  herself  up,  in  a  style 
which  may  make  "  the  unskilful  laugh,  but  must  make 
the  judicious  grieve.**  Her  costume  altogether,  from  top 
to  toe,  from  her  highest  ringlet  to  the  point  of  her  shoe, 
is  as  much  a  piece  of  art  as  the  costume  of  a  wax  doll. 
The  great  test  of  a  fine  woman  is  to  see  her  in  dishabille. 
Heaven  forbid  that  we  should  ever  see  Vestris  before  she 
had  made  her  morning  toilet !  Some  people  may  think 
this  is  not  legitimate  criticism,  but  they  are  wrong.  We 
wish  to  show  that  Vestris  is  altogether  a  piece  of  art, 
nursed  in  the  hot-bed  of  Iiondon,  and  that  they,  conse- 
quently, who  look  for  the  free  fresh  graces  of  nature,  (and 
where  should  they  be  found,  if  not  In  woman  ?)  will  be 
woefully  disappointed.  There  is  a  total  want  of  heart 
about  her  style  of  acting,  which  continually  annoys  us. 
She  goes  through  her  parts  carelessly,  easily,  elegantly ; 
but  she  never  utters  a  word  that  she  seems  to  feel,  and 
consequently  they  slip  out  of  the  memories  of  her  audi- 
ence, as  the  flickering  of  a  lambent  light  upon  a  dead 
walL  She  does  well  enough  with  the  Londoners, — 
who  see  every  thing  at  a  dirtance— who  are  thrown  in- 
to convulsions  by  the  twist  of  Listen's  nose,  and  who 
applaud  to  the  echo  all  the  Cockney  trash  about  a  blue 
bonnet  or  a  bit  of  tartan,  that  is  palmed  upon  them  as 
a  Scotch  song ;  but  here  we  look  closer  into  the  affisir, 

^we  are  accustomed  to  cabinet  acting — ^to  the  quiet  deep 

humour  of  Murray,  or  the  refined  grace  of  Mrs  Siddons, 
and  we  consequently  cannot  get  into  raptures  with  Ves- 
tris' immense  developement  d  posteriori,  (her  dress-maker 
knows  something  about  it,)  or  the  two  blotches  of  rouge 
upon  her  cheeks,  or  the  very  peculiar  ruby  tint  of  her 
lips,  or  her  French  curis,  or  the  somewhat  remarkable 
expression  of  her  teeth.  Nevertheless,  as  we  said  before, 
she  is  a  smart  chambermaid,  and  a  dashing  enough  look- 
ing manikin,  when  she  wears  breeches, — and  **  to  this 
conclusion  must  we  come,  Horatio.**  She  sings  also,  and 
»ings  well  too ;  but  then  her  songs  are  all  of  that  light, 
unimpressive  kind,  which  please  and  are  forgotten,  such 
■8,  "  Love  was  once  a  little  boy,**  **  What  can  poor  maid- 
ens do?"  *'  Love  and  Reason,**  or  *<  The  Banners  of  Blue," 
the  words  of  which  are  pure  Cockney,  beginning — 

«  Strike  up,  strike  up,  Soottish  minstrels  so  gay  !'* 

Things  such  as  these  are  aU  the  trifles  of  an  hour ;  they 
come  as  shadows,  and  so  depart.  They  are  well  enough 
in  their  way ;  and  we  should  not  be  so  angry  with  them 
as  we  are,  were  it  not  that  people  make  so  mighty  a  fuss 
about  them,  whilst  it  is  our  humour  to  call  them  by 
their  right  names. 

Vestris  has  a  younger  sister,  ydeped  Miss  Bartaloxai, 
rather  pleasant  to  the  eye,  being  a  tolerably  well-arranged 
piece  of  flesh  and  blood ;  but  the  poor  girl  appears  to  be 
eaten  up  with  conceit  and  affectation.  Her  style  of  sing- 
ing and  acting  is  as  if  she  were  conferring  the  greatest 
honour  in  the  wwld  on  the  audience ;  and  on  the  night 
of  her  first  appearance,  because  there  was  a  slight  noise 
in  the  house,  she  chose  to  take  the  pet  (pretty  dear !)  and 
would  hot  go  on,  forsooth,  with  her  psot.     She  seems  to 
think  herself  a  singer,  too,  but  she  squalls  abominably; 
and  as  for  her  acting,  it  is  the  most  lieartless  mummery 
we  ever  witnessed..  We  have  no  particular  desire,  there- 
fore, to  see  a  great  deal  more  of  Mademoiselle  Bartalozzi ; 
wean  quite  willlog  to  decUiieany  farther  ttonrtion  of  that 


amazing  condescension  which  she  has  been  graciously 
pleased  to  show  towards  the  Scotch  puLHd. 

A  miscellaneous  remaric  or  two.  Murray's  dress  as 
Bilfy  Lackaday  is  *<  quite  a  landscape.**  We  would  not 
give  the  patch  jhthind  for  any  money.  Stanley's  taUorj 
in  "  Giovanni'%  London,**  is  the  oompletcst  thing  of  the 
sort  we  have  seen.  His  /niAaum,  in  the  *'  Invindbles,'* 
is  also  exquisite.  In  his  own  line  of  parts  he  may  go  a- 
starring  to  London  whenever  he  pleases ;  they  have  no- 
body like  him  there.  But  he  would  be  a  terrible  loss  to 
us  were  he  to  leave  us.  Mrs  Stanley  played  JSv^eato,  in 
^  Sweethearts  and  Wives,"  the  other  evening,  very  sweet- 
ly and  prettily.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  a  person  of  so 
much  good  sense  and  cleverness  as  she  is,  should  not  get 
the  better  of  a  taint  of  affectation  In  her  style  of  speaking, 
which  mars  every  thing  she  does.  Why  does  she  not  tX- 
ways  talk  in  her  own  natural  tones,  without  clipping  and 
twisting  her  words  into  what  she  thinks  fine  English  ? — 
Williams  is  going  to  turn  out  but  a  poor  addition  to  the 
company :  but  McGregor,  who  has  returned  to  us  after 
some  years*  absence^  is  a  smart  fellow,  and  wiU  be  useful. 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  Tbylor  shows  a  good  example  to 
the  supernumeraries  in  his  picturesque  manner  of  dresa- 
ing  inferior  parts.  Mr  Lari&in  is  not  a  first-rate  ringer ; 
— why  has  not  an  opportunity  been  given  us  of  ascertain* 
ing  the  extent  of  Mr  Hart*s  voice  ? — ^Is  Miss  Fairbrother 
to  continue  to  dance  to  us  !• — Has  Mrs  Renaud  no  daim 
to  be  put  upon  the  rethred  list  of  the  Theatrical  Fund  ? 

®Ri  Cetbenu. 

ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


THE  NBOLBCTED  WIFE. 
By  Mr»  Emtnay,*  o/Neio  York. 

BxLOVXD  one,  beloved  one,  when  in  thine  eye  I  see 
Again  the  look  of  kindness  so  fondly  tum'd  on  me, 
My  heart  is  thrill*d  with  sudden  Joy,  its  sorrows  areforgot» 
And  all  unmark'd  the  clouds  that  now  have  gather*d  o*er 
our  lot. 

Beloved  one,  beloved  one,  when  on  thy  brightening  cheek 
I  see  the  glorious  smile  once  moreof  dwerful  fancies  speak, 
Oh !  then,  Hope's  siren  voice  awakes,  and  whispers  that 

the  hour 
Will  yet  arrive,  when  peace  shall  shed  o*er  both  her  pity- 
ing power. 

Beloved  one,  beloved  one,  whene'er  thy  soft  caress 
Is  proffer'd  in  the  gentle  hour  of  tranquil  tenderness. 
My  soul  o*erflows  with  gratitude,  love's  pent-up  streams 

once  more. 
O'er  aU  my  lifie's  pale,  wither'd  flowers,  their  fireshening 

influence  poor. 

Beloved  one,  beloved  one,  I  know  thou  lov'st  me  not, 
I  know  thou'st  cursed  the  hour  when  first  my  sliadow 

dimm*d  thy  lot ; 
I  know  thou'st  lnm*d  to  look  almost  with  loathing  on 

my  face 
But  may  not  years  of  deathless  love  those  bitter  thoughts 


Beloved  one»  beloved  one,  may  not  the  perfeet  troth. 
The  deep  devotion  of  a  soul  that  loves  thee  e'en  in  ruth, 
Tlie  strong  affection  of  a  heart  that  lives  but  for  thy  sake, 
Within  thy  gentle  breast  at  length  some  kindlier  feeUngs 
wake? 

Beloved  one,  beloved  one,  oh  !  vrilt  thou  ne'er  forget 
On  richer  dowers  and  fidrer  brows  to  look  with  fond 
regret? 

•  This  Isdy  It  cooddercd  bj  her  f^isndt  In  the  United  StatM~ss 
the  Mn  Hensm  of  Ameries.  We  sie  glad  to  have  it  In  oui  powsr 
tointiodiioe  her  aoif^fbr  the  flntttme,  to  the  Scottish  rastfer. 

^^^^9  el^PVv  VF^^PV  • 
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FwfiviB  m«  thai  thim  ouul  nol  Ufn;  and»  If  my  iMpt  ii 

Tain, 
May  HmtBUf  In  yitytaf  i»Mrayi  moi  vbImm  thylnft^ 

chilli  f 


BONO. 
By  Captain  Charlet  Gray,  o/Uie  BoyalMariMi^ 


Should  toufh  a  turly  chorua ; 
And  Winter  foU  walk  mH  htmailV 

And  throw  hia  mantle  o*«r  «i ; 
Though  winds  blaw  drift  adown  the  Uftf 

And  drlTo  hall<4tanei  afore  *em« 
While  yon  an'  I  sit  anng  an'  dry, 

Let'*  pwh  ahont  the  Jorum ! 

Though  no  a  bird  oan  now  be  heard 

Upon  the  leaflees  tinuner ; 
Whate'er  hetide,  the  ingle  side 

Gan  mak*  the  winter  simmer ! 
Though  eauldrife  souls  hate  reeking  bowleg 

Wr  flMsw  lang  an'  gloomy» 
While  here  we  tont  the  glassee  ont» 

We  want  na*  fielde  that's  bleomy  I 

The  hie  hill  tape»  like  baxters*  baps^ 

Wi'  snaw  are  white  an'  flowery ; 
Skyte  down  the  lam»  the  hailatanes  oome 

In  Winter's  wildest  fury  I 
Sliarp  Johnny  Frost  wi*  Wkynt  boast 

Maks  traylers  tramp  the  quicker ; 
Shou'd  he  oome  here  to  spoil  onr  eheer. 

Well  drown  him  In  the  biekar !    ' 

Bees,  beet  the  fir»--oome  big  It  higher, 

Iieet  eauld  sLou'd  mak  us  eanker'd ; 
Be  this  onr  hame^  my  dainty  dame^ 

Sae,  fin  the  tither  tankard ! 
Wi*  gold  ait  cakes,  or  butter  bakes, 

And  routh  o'  whisky  toddy, 
Wha  danr  oomplain,  or  mak  n  maae^ 

He*i  bnt  n  aanllem  body  I 


AV  BXTEMPORB  TO  BBflgT. 

Lit  puling  poets  vannt  their  flame 

For  Mwy  or  for  Fanny, 
Hy  heart  contains  one  only  name    i 

A  name  more  dear  than  any  $ 
And  if  you  ask  that  name  from  me^ 

'Tis  not  Jane,  Anne^  nor  Jessie ; 
It  is  a  name  wmrth  all  the  three, 

What  could  it  be  bnt  Bessy? 

Gods !  if  you  saw  hsr  hazel  eye. 

Her  teeth  like  rows  of  pearl. 
You'd  own,  I  guee%  with  many  a  sigh. 

That  she  might  match  an  earl ; 
And  if  yon  mw  her  ra^en  hair, 

So  ringlety  and  treesy, 
ni  stake  my  honour  you  would  swear 

Mo  earl  oould  matoh  with  Bessy* 


Hw  number  that  her  ciharma  hate  dain 

Kmeeeds  my  computation ; 
I*m  sure  no  wonder  were  she  Yaln, 

For  she  has  thinn'd  the  nation ! 
Though  thousanda  ftU  at  Watarloo^ 

At  Agineourt  and  Ciessy, 
Those  thousands  would  seem  very  hw^ 

Beside  thoee  klU'd  by  Vimsf. 

Tel  little  does  she  think*  I  weio, 
How  deeply  men  adora  her; 


She  knows  not  that  she  walka  a  qneea. 
With  shms  bent  down  before  her; 

Bhn  Is  no!  gtran  to  idle  eho«r» 
She  la  not  inin  ner  dias^  I 

In  pan  and  tranfail  current  flow 
The  tfaoaghia  and  hepea  of  Beesy. 

I'^nsgy  hmg  Pfe  worahlpp'd  at  ker  shrine, 

I^re  wander'd  fktnn  it  never ; 
O  ?  would  to  heaTsn  that  she  were  mfaM^ 

My  own—my  own  Ibr  ofcr  f 
But  IVe  not  ask'd  her  yet ; — I  ftar 

To  make  the  dreadfU  esaay; 
111  cnt  my  throat  from  ear  to  ear. 

If  yon  refhse  me,  Bessy.  H.  G.  B. 


UTCRART  CHIT-CHAT  AND  YARIBTIIS. 


Waundsntsad  that  a  new sdidon of  tiis  Uls  AxchdeMon Dai' 
bsay'sesiflbnlidwBriCaThtGoiiietoflieChuzdlfklB  prepiatiaa. 
It  «0i  be  pabUihed  in  November*  in  two  voluma,  and  the  ptofili 
iriiibeeppliadtotliePaatonisnThsok«foal  Prateonhip  in&li» 
bwglibeloiifiag  to  the  SooCtish  EplMopsl  Church.  A  BUmoir  of  the 
Author,  by  his  mo*  CokMw!  Daubcny,  of  Bath,  sad  «  portait,  wiS 
bepcefrcadto  thto  edtttoo,  whieh  Isiaastste  of  ircrj oanddmUa 


iBSfbvdayivinbepOhiiihed,  Dr  Catany^  RlitaiBd  Amnt 
of  hii  own  UAk  with  sone  Eoflssttem  u^oa  the  Timn  is  wbkbhe 

Hted,  frMB  1671  to  1731. 

The  wariLsaaounesd  under  the  title  of  «  StorlciQfWatRloorii 
en  the  eve  of  pubUcstion. 

TheNorelcaUsd  Hcrbot  Milton  has  becotrsnilited  into  GcnuD, 
by  Mr  Ridisrdt,  Ibnnerty  s  Lieutenant  in  the  Hsooverun  lemce; 
and  the  Mine  tentleman  if  now  emi^ed  on  Derereox.  haTiog  il^ 
ready  giTcn  Pelham  and  TheDlMwned  a  Gennan  diHb  Tboetiu*' 
latiooi  are  said  to  be  popular  In  Germany. 

There  wiUihoRly  appear  an  Aaaoont  of  GiplBta  iagMB^Pda> 
trisa  Joomey  to  Seathnrn  Mampotankt,  Ul  Jaiiia,  aad  tht  KaUm 
Irak.  For  tone  ytan  pait,  the  Csptahihii  eonlalaad«iUwbod^ 
foard  of  the  Ihat  India  Conpaay  reiidant  in  TuiUib  Arabia,  ud  ii 
the  flnt  and  only  EngUdaman  that  ever  perfoimad  a  tour  on  foot 
thfoogh  those  unfrequented  oountrica.  under  the  anonicd  giib  ud 
ffharacter  of  a  TurlUah  olBcer,  m  the  aervloe  of  hif  Higlueii  (Ik 
Padia  of  Bagdad.  This  indefrtlgable  young  traveDcr  hai  tnTewl 
agieatpart  of  Arabia,  Sudaaa,  ChsMes,  Aaiytla,  Adiabane, axl  tfai 
whole  of  andflnt  Babylmla. 

MrandMrtLoddiart  an  stOlonavialt  to  firWaltcr  6cei^<t 
AbbotrfBtd.  MrUhasJuatanlahed  MsaewedMidnerThtLifKir 
Nepoieon  Booaparte,  tat  wiltfag«  which,  Itis  iaUt  Murray  baipTn 
hhnflve  hundred  gulaeaa. 

Wiixeor  SaAKaFSAEs.  MiLT0!r»  akp  Napolxon  Bokapakti. 
•-The  last  wills  and  testaments  of  the  three  greatest  mo  oTnaoden 
ages  are  tied  up  in  one  sheet  of  Ibolseap.  and  may  be  leeo  to^tbcr 
at  Dodors'-CoomMOS.  In  the  will  of  the  bard  of  Avon  li  an  tato- 
Hneatlon  in  Us  own  handwriting  t—'<  I  give  nmomy  wliimy  bnm 
best  bed  with  the  Ibraiture."  It  is  proved  by  Wimam  B^df*  ^ 
July,  1616.    ThewiUoftheniaataelor  ParadbeiaanDtteiiiMiiw 

one,  taken  by  his  deught«r»  the  graat  poet  befaig  blind.  ThavUlif 
Napoleon  is  signed  in  a  bold  atyle  of  handwrith^:  the  oodid^  oe 
the  eootiary.  wilttaB  ahortiy  bitee  his  death,  eshlbita  the  tbBBi«ik 

atate  of  his  body. 

Fixv  Aara.— Campbeirs  tOamA  Equeatriea  Statae  of  the  Eari  of 
Hopetoun  may  be  aeea  at  the  Roonn  of  the  Royal  iBstttaitloB.  Tbe 
plaee  doaanotdo  It  ItaU  Jostleat  ftir  itapnportioaa  are  eakuhirf 
ftar  an  elevated  aitaatlon.  Thare  la  soacOiiJV  Bne  aad  ooUe  io  tbe 
esprentan  of  the  whole  groapi  The  neckandlcfiof  thahoiwan 
beautifttL^The  outline  drawing  from  Macdonaki'k  atatuci,  litbo- 
gnphed  by  Fonealer,  which  we  announced  aoane  time  af  o,  bai  beei 
put  into  our  handa.  It  ia  no  eompliment  to  Lander  to  ay  tbit  it 
cOBveya  aperfect  notion  of  the  gronp,  which  la  aU  K  aha* at; ^ 
we  have  bean  hiduead  again  to  notice  it  In  juataee  to  the  HilMgnpli'' 
Hebaa iueeaeded  In  giving  a  sharper  and  dearer  outliaetbM  •• 
beftee  aem  ia  a  Kthegmphie  diawtaig>-tbe  MnaAJ 
te  the  Matae  of  the  Ouka  of  Yoffc  willnet  beaBB0iBC«i 

laoederlhatthe  judgaamaybethebetivepaHelto 

uptheir  minds,  the modek end aketdiea have  been depoHtal 
bile  ia  a  cellar!  In  Paiia,  when  such  eompcUciaBi(aktr>^ 
the  worka  of  the  oompetitora  are  pubUdy  exhibited;  but  «e  wpP^ 
Oiat  our  Judgea  are  not  ao  eoofldmt  as  the  Parialaaa  te  their  rovff^ 

remain  uataflumoBd  by  the  small  talk  of  small  critiea.  Tnm  '^ 
Bdmomtooe  Tlaltad  Bdinhui|b  the  odier  tey  i  wd  a  fieatrr  thaa 
botfH-WiLKw-ls  hare  Jnat  now.  HehaabemanKtaftneiCdlni 
It  tta  liKd  FlOfBMfl  I 
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LITERARY  CRITICISM. 


The  Bordertn,  a  Tak,  By  the  Author  of  "  The  Spj," 
"  The  Red  Rorer,"  **  Hie  Pnlrie,"  &c  In  three  vo- 
limes,8vo.  Pp.  290, 311,  fc  316.  London.  Henry 
Colbiirn  and  Richaid  Bentley.     1829. 

Tm  materials  oat  of  whieh  Mr  Cooper  has  eonetmcted 
this  work,  are  not  ao  new  to  hie  readers  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  as  those  of  which  his  novels  have  generally  eon- 
sisted.  A  sketch — feeUe  enoogh,  it  is  true—of  the  his- 
tory of  King  Philip,  is  to  be  found  in  Washington  Irving*s 
Skeieh  Book;  the  destruction  of  an  out-settlement  of 
£niii[Hliiis,  -in  which  there  was  an  Indian  captive  and  a 
ddld,  has  iOready  been  descrilied  by  Cooper^s  fkir  conn- 
try  woman,  the  amiable  anther  of  **  Hope  Lesdy ;"  and 
the  attack  of  a  frontier  viUage,  with  the  interposition  of 
one  of  the  fogitive  Judges  of  Charles  I.,  lured  from  his 
hiding-place  by  the  danger  of  his  ooontrpBen,  Is  a  l^g^nA 
wlilch  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  put  Into  the  month  of  Mi|)or 
BridgeoorA.  These,  with  the  opportnnitleB  which  they 
affofd  of  ooBtfwtliig  Indian  character  with  that  of  tlM 
white  Introdera,  or  of  poartmylng  the  effect  of  oonverse 
with  Europeans  upon  the  mind  of  the  natives,  and  of  do- 
mirfilatien  in  a  wigwam  upon  a  child  of  civilization,  will 
go  nigh  to  eKhanst  the  contents  of  «  Tlie  Wept  of  Wish- 
teoip-wtsh.*'  Bat,  as  Mr  Cooper  has  wrought  np  his  ma- 
toriais  aHer  hbown  ftshlon,  it  will  be  fidr  to  give  an  out- 
line of  his  story,  and  some  specimens  of  his  way  of  telling 
H,  brfbie  ittdn^^lng  In  farther  remark  upon  It. 

Captain  BCaric  Heathoote,  a  strict  but  conscientious 
Ptafitan,  laid  aalde  his  sword  at  an  eariy  period  of  thoee 
civil  wars  which  terminated  in  the  temporary  abolition 
of  monarohy  hi  England,  and  crossed  the  Atlantic  with 
his  fiunily.  But  even  In  the  non-conforming  province  of 
Massadiasetti,  he  lUt  his  pecnUar  notions  rsstrained  by 
the  prssenee  of  divines,  and  resolved,  at  an  advanced  age, 
to  remove  hk  habitation  Ihrther  into  the  ibrest,  there  to 
wenfalp  God  entirely  aoeording  to  his  own  notions.  Af- 
ter a  pretty  diflrose  retroqieetive  detail  of  these  events,  the 
anther  begins  his  story  in  good  earnest,  by  Introducing  us 
to  the  dU  man  and  his  family  at  thdr  settlement  of  Wish- 
ton- Wish,  so  called  after  an  American  Urd,  the  Unt  that 
the  new-oomen  mw  in  the  vaUey.  Mark  is  riding  home 
fngm  his  harvest  IMd  when  he  encounters  a  travelltf  ,  on 
a  aorriy  Jaded  hone,  who  entreated  food  and  shelter.  In 
a  newiy-pianted  colony  soch  things  are  readily  granted. 
The  stranger  was  introduced  to  the  fiunily,  and  the  night 
waa  wearing  away  bi  sober  conversation,  when  a  remark 
of  ose  of  the  inmates,  that  the  mmonrs  of  dieqniets  among 
the  savages  most  be  unfimnded,  since  one  from  the  source 
oi  information  travelled  unarmed,  led  him  to  produce  his 
eoneealed  weapons.  A  witleee  boy,  employed  in  tending 
•he  cattle,  inkmedUitely  recognised,  on  the  bUwie  of  his  long 
banting  knife,  the  wool  of  a  wedder  which  was  amissing. 
The  master  of  the  fimUly  called  upon  the  etianger  to  ex- 
plain this  dreumstanoe ;  and  was  answered  by  a  request 
that  he  wo«ld  look  at  the  pistols  on  the  table,  ashemight 
And  on  theafi  eotfwthing  still  more  astonishing.  His  son 
and  Ihprflf  ,  mdminiding  ftmn  old  Heathcote  that  he 


wished  to  be  left  alone  with  the  straager,  reasoved  from 
the  apartment.  Wlien  they  retnmed,  the  stranger  lud 
disappeared.  Next  morning,  a  detachment  of  troops  ar- 
rived. The  contents  of  the  search-warrant  which  they 
produced  remained  a  secret  with  Mark  Heathoote ;  but 
tlie  manner  in  which  the  strict  examination  of  every  cor- 
ner of  the  house  was  conducted,  and  some  chance  ejiprea 
sions  which  fell  fVom  them,  impressed  the  household  with 
tlie  conviction,  tliat  the  object  of  tlieir  pursuit  was  the 
mysterious  visitant  of  the  prsceding  evening.  The  sol- 
diers remained  alMmt  the  settlement  for  some  days,  and  to 
all  appearance  were  incUaed  to  have  made  a  yet  longer 
stay,  had  they  not  been  frightened  off  by  a  Jealous  servini^ 
maa*s  tales  of  the  Indians. 

On  the  night  of  the  stranger's  visit,  an  Indian  boy  had 
been  taken  prisoner,  and  bad  been  kqit  on  the  eettlement 
by  Mail^  in  hopes  thai  Intereome  with  his  fiunily  might 
prove  a  means  of  civilizing  and  converting  him  to  Chri»> 
tianity.  Mr  Cooper  paints  In  a  quiet  and  tondring  uMUi- 
ner  the  boy's  lonelinesr  among  strangers,  and  hia  yeam^ 
Ings  after  his  nativo^iiaattts : 

<*  Instead  of  Jeinlkig  tei  the  play  of  the  oOiar  children,  the 
yenng  captive  would  stand  aloof,  and  rmard  their  sports 
with  a  vacant  eye;  or,  drawing  near  to  uie  palisadoee^  he 
often  passed  hours  in  gazing  at  those  boundless  forests  in 
which  he  first  drew  breath,  and  which  probably  contained 
all  that  was  most  prized  in  the  estimation  or  his  simple 
Jodgmefit.  Ruth,  touched  to  the  heart  by  this  silent  b«K 
expresBiveexhibition  of  sufftriac,  endeavoured  in  vain  to  win 
his  coofideiioi^  with  a  view  of  entidng  him  into  employ- 
msnti  that  mlaht  serve  to  relieve  his  care.  The  resolute 
but  still  quiet  boy  would  not  be  lured  into  a  fonetfulnem 
of  bis  origin,  nt  appeared  to  comprehend  the  kuid  inten- 
tions of  his  gentle  mistresi^  and  frequentiy  he  even  suffered 
himself  to  be  led  by  the  mother  Into  the  centre  of  her  own 
Joyous  and  merry  offtoring ;  but  it  was  only  to  look  upon 
their  amusements  witn  bis  former  cold  air,  and  to  return, 
at  the  first  opportunity,  to  his  beloved  site  at  the  pickets. 
Still  there  were  singular  and  even  mysterious  evidences  of  a 
oonsdoosnesi  of  the  nature  of  the  discourse  of  which  he  was 
occasionally  an  auditor,  that  would  have  betrayed  greater 
familiaritv  with  the  langusge  and  opinions  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  tne  valley,  than  his  known  origin  and  hb  absduto 
withdrawal  from  communication  could  give  reason  to  as- 
pect. This  important  and  inexplicable  fhct  was  proved  by 
the  frequent  and  meaninc  glances  of  his  dark  lye,  when 
aught  was  uttered  in  his  hearing  that  affected,  ever  so  r»- 
m^y,  his  own  condition;  and  once  or  twioe^  by  the 
haughty  gleattiiiigsof  fierodty  tliat  escaped  him,  when  Eben 
Dudley  was  heard  to  vaunt  the  prowess  of  the  white  men 
in  theur  encounters  with  the  original  owners  of  the  coun- 
try." 

The  winter  passed  tranquilly  over  the  heads  of  the  In- 
habitants of  Wish-ton- Wish.  They  began  to  take  an  In- 
termt  in  their  Indian  boy,  and  many  were  tiie  devices 
suggested  by  the  good-natured  yeomen  for  securing  his 
return,  with  a  view  to  admit  of  his  Joining  In  their  hunt- 
ing expeditions.  At  last,  on  a  day  when  the  spring  waa 
soon  expected,  the  old  Puritan  declared  that  the  lioy 
might  now  be  allowed  to  accompany  them,  for  he  waa 
assured  tliat  he  would  return.  The  bunting  party  were 
lala  of  coming  back ;  and  when  they  did  come,  Uie  In-, 
dian  vras  not  with  them.  While  they  were  discoursing 
of  hi*  disi^peinHioe^  and  ^  a  portent  which  had 
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ed  itMlf  to  one  of  their  number,  the  oonch-ehell,  which 
hong  at  the  postern  gate  sounded,  at  first  feebly,  then 
with^a  morr  conimed  note.-    IVproved  to  .he-  the  stnn^ 
ger  Y^  0*  ^^  fonntr  visit,  hMl<  depvorted  sO  jnysteri-r 
ously,  and  with  him  the  Indian  boy.     The  stranger  de- 
manded a  confierence  apart  with  old  Mark,  which  was 
just  ended  when  the  conch  again  sounded,  at  first  feebly, 
then  wUh  a  more  confirmed  note,  as  if  it  had  been  an 
echo  of  the  stranger's  summons.     A  party  proceeded  to 
the  pos^ruf  but  no  answer  'was  returned  to  thefr  chal- 
lenge.    One  of  them  remained  in  ambush,  but  no  one 
appeared,   nor  was  the  summons  repeated.      Towards 
morning,  as  the  whole  fkmily  were  assembled,  debating 
what  might  be  the  meaning  of  this  disturbance,  the  conch 
was  again  heard,  and  again,  as  formerly,  at  first  with  a 
/feeUe,  then  with  a  stronger  blast.     The  stranger  under- 
took to  Join  the  ambush  this  time.     He  had  ensconced 
himself,  along  with  one  of  the  farm-eenrants  in  one  of 
the  outohouses,  when,  after  a  very  interesting  scene,  it 
•was  found  that  the  Indians  were  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  a  hot  rencontre  was  the  result.    They  were  worsted, 
•howerer,  and  in  conformity  to  their  mode  of  warfare, 
when  discomfited  in  a  first  attack,  kept  themseWcs  quiet 
-for  a  while.  The  stranger  employed  the  interval  in  seek- 
ing to  elicit  some  information  from  a  captive,  who,  on 
4ts  being  discovered  that  he  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  the 
besiegers,  was  sent  as  an  envoy  to  enquire  their  inten- 
tions and  cause  of  quarreL    He  brought  back  for  answer 
a  bundle  of  arrows,  wrapt  in  the  skin  of  a  rattlesnake. 
It  being  now  evident  to  thoee  in  the  house  that  their  ut- 
ter destruction  was  contemplated,  the  men  betook  them- 
aelves  to  the  outer  defences.     In  a  short  time  the  attack 
was  renewed :  the  Indians  pressed  on  with  ferocity ;  the 
•Europeans  defended  themselves  with  dogged  resolution. 
•The  besiegers  applied  fire  to  the  out-houses,  which  lay  at 
some  distance  round  the  palisadoes,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
"ments  they  were  in  a  flame.     Still  the  war  continued, 
till  the  heat,  the  flashing  of  the  flames,  and  arrows  tipt  |  triarch  himself  has  grown  older,  and  the  lapse  of  ymn 


with  fire,  succeeded  in  spreading  the  confiagratlon  to  the 
dwelling-house  and  Its  defences.  The  family  of  the 
Heathcotes  betook  themselves  to  the  blockhouse,  a  kind 
of  citadel,  the  basement  story  of  which  was  built  with 
atone,  the  upper  one,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  buUdings,  of 
wood.  Owing  to  the  hurry  of  the  moment,  and  the  si- 
multaneous irruption  of  the  Indians,  a  grandchild  of  the 
captain,  and  a  half-witted  boy  who  was  carrying  her,  fell 
behind,  and  were  captured.  The  Indians  strove  to  ex- 
tend t*-  ^  burning  to  the  blockhouse  : 

**  Ai .  *i8  trying  moment  the  appalling  cry  was  heard  in 
the  block,  that  the  well  had  failed  The  buckets  ascended 
as  empty  as  they  went  down,  and  they  were  thrown  aside 
as  no  longer  useful.  The  savages  seemed  to  comprehend 
their  advantage,  for  they  profited  by  the  confusion  that  suc- 
ceeded among  the  asmiled  to  feed  the  slumbering  fires.  The 
flames  kindlra  fiercely,  and  in  less  than  a  minute  they  be- 
came too  vloloit  to  be  subdued.  They  were  soon  seen  play- 
ing on  the  planks  of  the  fioor  above.  The  subtle  element 
flashed  from  point  to  point,  and  it  was  not  long  ere  it  was 
stealing  up  the  outer  side  of  the  heated  block  Itself. 

**  The  savages  now  knew  that  conquest  was  sure.  Yells 
imd  whoopings  nroclaimed  the  fierce  delight  with  which 
they  witnessed  tne  certainty  of  their  victory.  Still  there 
was  something  portentous  In  the  death-llke  silence  with 
which  the  victims  within  the  block  awaited  their  fate.  The 
whole  exterior  of  the  building  was  already  wrapped  in 
^ames^  and  yet-no  show  of  fii^ftber  .resistance,  no  petition 
for  mercy,  issued  from  its  hosoin.'  Thd  unnatural  and 
frightful  stillness  that  reigned  VitMn  wis  gradually  com- 
municated to  those  without.  -The  cries  and  shouts  of  tri- 
umph ceased,  and  the  crackling  of  the  flames  or  the  falling 
iif  timber  in  the  adjoining  buildings  alone  disturbed  theaw- 
ta\  cidm.  At  length  a  solitary  voice  was  heard  in  the  block. 
Its  tones  were  &e^  solemn,  and  imploring.  The  fierce 
beings  who  surrounded  the  glowing  pile  bent  forward  to 
listen,  for  their  ouick  faculties  caught  the  first  sounds  that 
were  audible.  It  was  Mark  Heathcnte  pouring  out  his 
spirit  In  prayer.  The  petition  was  fervent,  bat  steady; 
and  thooxh  uttered  in  words  that  were  unintelligible  to 
thoa*  with9at,  they  knew  enough  of.  tl^.  prMl2oca«f  the  eo» 


lonists  to  be  aware  that  it  was  the  chief  of  the  pale-fiMcs 
holding  commimioo  with  his  God.  Partly  in  awe,  uid 
partly  In  doubt  of  w^at  might  be  the  consequences  of  so 
mystertouB  an  asKing,^  the  dark  crowd  trlthdrew  tS  a  little 

'*  The  roof  of  the  block  rekindled,  and  by  the  lij^t  that 
%hone  through  the  loops,  it  was  but  too  evident  the  interior 
was  in  a  bhuie.  Once  or  twice  smothered  sounds  came  out 
of  the  place,  as  if  suppressed  shrieks  were  escaping  the  fe- 
males }  but  thev  ceased  so  suddenly  as  toleave  dmibts  amcHiK 
the  auditors  whether  it  were  more  than  the  deception  of 
their  own  excited  fancies.  The  savaaes  had  witnesMdmany 
a  similar  scene  of  human  suffonng,  but  never  (me  before  ifi 
which  death  was  received  with  so  unmoved  a  cahnnew. 
The  serenity  that  rdgned  in  the  blazing  block  evmmunica- 
ted  to  them  a  feeling  of  awe,  and  when  the  pile  came,  s 
tumbling  and  blackened  mass  of  ruins,  to  the  earth,  they 
avoided  the  place,  like  men  that  dreaded  the  vengeance  of  s 
Deity,  who  knew  how  to  infuse  so  deep  a  sentiment  of  re- 
signation in  the  breasts  of  his  worshlppcn.*' 

The  fiunlly  had  not,  however,  all  perished  in  this  fiery 
destruction.  Those  of  them  who  had  found  shelter  in 
the  block,  took  refuge,  when  all  their  efforts  proved  un- 
availing.  In  the  exhaoated  well ;  an4  as  soon  as  the  In- 
dians had  withdrawn,  they  issued  from  their  confinemcoti 
and  set  about  burying  their  dead,  and  ro-edifying  their 
dwellings,  with  all  the  deep  raligioaa  trust,  and  stnb- 
bom  perseverance  of  their  sect. 

The  story  now  passes  over  several  years  In  silence,  sad 
when  we  again  get  sight  of  Wish-ton- Wish  and  its  inha- 
bitants, we  find  both  considerably  altered.  *^The  clcarin| 
has  been  extended  wide  and  broad  Into  the  forest ;  wbers 
once  the  solitary  mansion  of  Mark  Heathcoto  stood,  there 
is  now  a  gentleman's  residence^  and  a  papulous  viUage, 
with  its  church,  and  that  indispensable  appendage  of  s 
frontier  settlement,  a  huge  defenaible  building.  Msnyof 
old  Heathooto's  hirelings  have  become  householders,  and 
influential  men  in  their  little  community.     The  IV 


has  begun  to  tell  its  tale  even  on  his  son.     But  the  most 
marked  difference  is  on  the  bereaved  mother,  whose  Mr- 
row  for  her  daughter's  loss,  formeriy  aoentioned  ss  ba* 
vlng  been  captured  when  a  child  by  the  Indians,  has  paled 
her  cheek  and  dimmed  her  eye.    Her  wasted  form  server 
like  the  scorohed  and  blackened  ruin  in  their  ndghboor- 
hood,  to  keep  alive  the  fearful  past  in  the  bosom  of  happier 
days.  One  Sabbath  morning,  an  inhabitant  of  the  village, 
who  had  been  on  the  outlook,  brought  to  Heatheote  a  Eu- 
ropean, who  had  adopted  the  dress  and  customs  of  the  In* 
dians.     One  of  the  females  recognised  In  the  changeling 
her  brother,  the  same  half-witted  lad  who  had  been  tslcea 
captive  on  the  night  of  the  burning  of  Wish-ton- Wish. 
The  mother's  hopes  to  learn  something  of  her  child's  fate 
were  again  excited;  but  in  vain,  linr  the  weak  hiteUectaof 
the  youth  had  been  so  engrossed  and  confused  with  tbo 
associations  of  his  forest  life,  that  no  blandishments  coold 
recall  the  romemhrance  of  Us  boyish  days.  As  Ineffectnal 
were  all  attempts  to  discover  what  had  brought  him  bscls. 
The  time  arrived  for  the  eommunity  to  mset  together 
in  a  new  church  which  they  had  built,  but  the  servix  of 
the  day  wis  doomed  to  receive  a  fearful  intcrraption* 
While  it  was  proceeding,  the  myslerioua  stranger  entered 
the  building,  and  called  upon  the  meu  to  stand  to  their 
arms,  tor  the  Indians  wen  upon   them;  a  summons 
which  was  soon  enforced  by  the  whoops  of  the  nrages 
rising  on  all  aides  from  under  the  arches  of  the  forert. 
Under  the  command  of  this  extraordinary  man,  to  wbom 
all  yielded  an  involuntary  obedience,  the  viUagen  divided 
themselves  into  three  parties,  two  of  which  hastened  to 
oppoae  the  enemy,  while  the  third  proceeded  to  the  rescue 
of  the  Heathcotes.     This  last  division  was  defwrtsd;  and 
old  Heathcotes  bin  aon,  and  grandson,  with  the  i^nof^ 
taken  prisoners.     A  dispute  arose  between  the  aliiea 
leaden  of  the  Indians,  Metacom,  (the  Khig  Pb&lp  ^ 
Washington  Irving,  and  Conanchet,  the  young  Sa^i^ 
of  .the  Namgaimtts,  the  mhw  wh*  hodi  whm  •  V«7,^t<^ 
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imwUliiif  inuMto  of  He*theote's  dwelliti^,)  feip6ct« 

ing  the  fide  of  Hhv  r>^ooen.  The  letter  infti«ted  upon  m- 
▼ing  them,  and  as  his  wwrkw  had  made  the  captore, 
MetacMB  oottid  not  resist  his  wilL  The  allies  separated 
ki  4f^aal»  aftd  tMr  4(Qarfid  Mmd  the  aeCilemeBl»  Th0 
■ppearanee  of  the  heautlful  creature,  with  wham  picture 
we  IsMt  week  pretmtted  our  readerst  explained  Conan- 
cheC's  interest  in  the  captiTes.  She  was  the  daO|^ter  of 
Roth,  and  the  wife  of  the  Sachem.  It  was  only,  how- 
ever, the  hody  of  Her  child  tM  the  nflliotod  mother  re- 

gained the  soul  was  that  of  an  Indian. 

WlftUe  Rath  MdeavottMd  to  re-«w«kMi  In  her  ohOd 
the  memory  of  her  IttfiUil  yean,  Ckmanehet  held  converse 
with  tlie  stranger,  who  proved  to  be  one  of  the  fugitive 
judges  of  Chirles  I.  on  the  rock  where  he  had  built  his 
aolicnry  eyry.     The  result  of  their  communing  was  a 
jouroey  in  search  of  Metaeom,  with  a  view  to  wtn  him 
to  teMfts  of  peaee.     They  eaeountend  hitm,  and  he  led 
them  to  the  spot  where  ho  was  Inrfctng  with  a  few  fol* 
lovrers.  The  appeals  made  to  him  by  the  white  man  were 
in  T»in ;  they  elicited  nothing  but  cutting  sarcasms.  The 
coovcrmtion  was  interrupted  by  the  sound  of  musketry. 
A  disaibeled  warrior  of  MeUoom  had  betrayed  the  secret 
of  his  1urldng.piM0»  and  led  Ihithsr  a  body  of  Europeano 
md  P^nods,  a  tribe  of  natives  In  alUaaee  with  the  cohv» 
nieCa.    Metaoom,  af^  daihlng  out  the  brains  of  the  timi- 
tor,  retreated  after  his  fbUowers.     Conanchet  and  the 
Englishman,  ettdeKVottflng  to  retreat  in  anothef  diree>- 
tioo,  wen  discovered  and  fifed  upon,  but  without  effect. 
The  allM  Iftdiaas  wws»  however,  on  their  track,  and  the 
European  was  oM  and  stiff.     The  generous  Indian  bore 
him  to  a  hiding-phMse,  then  opeeed  himsdf  to  the  view 
of  tlie  porsuers,  and  that  draw  the  ehase  upon  himself. 
Hie  atrenkfth  (hillng,  add  Ms  gnn  being  nnloaded,  he  turn- 
ed to  meet  death  likd  a  chl«f,  and  allowed  hl^  enemies  to 
seise  him  without  a  "^Wi^     Ha  fell  into  the  hands  of 
an  lieredltary  enemy.     The  captive  asked  only  one  fa- 
^iKir— 4enve  to  revisit  his  wife,  and  if  that  were  permit- 
ted, he  promlied  to  fotnm  to  die.     His  request  was 
granted  |  he  departed  t  ftrtiad  meaoi  to  lure  his  beloved 
«me  from  her  father's  house,  and  led  her  into  the  fotmt, 
wham  they  might  take  their  httt  farewell.     This  acoom- 
plishHi  he  returned  and  met  his  death.    Th«  relatives  of 
the  Enn^eaa  i>ud  which  had  blossomed  in  an  Indian 
wigwam,  seeMng  the  Aigitlve»  ibund  her  sensdesa  on  the 
body  of  her  husband.     There  ii  something  which  to  us 
w  inexpressibly  touching  in  the  flMUimr  la  whieh  hm  fe- 
Tcred  aberrations  lead  her  back  to  childhood : 

**  The  divine  ihen  lifted  up  his  voices  under  the  arches  of 
the  forest.  In  an  ardent,  pious,  and  eloquent  petttion.  When 
thh  solemn  duty  was  performed,  attention  was  HgfAn  be- 
stowed  on  the  snfl^rer.  To  the  surprise  of  all,  it  was  found 
that  the  blood  had  revisited  her  fiMx,  and  that  her  radhnt 
eyet  were  lighted  with  an  eKpression  of  brightness  and 
8he  even  moHoned  to  be  tmised,  in  order  that  those 

"c^Doet  taow  usr  asked  the  trembling  Ruth.  '  Look 
Oil  thT  friends,  loog-moumed  and  much-sufftring  daugh- 
ter <  ^  she  who  sorrowed  over  thy  in Amt  afliicuims,  wbo 
rejoiced  In  thy  childish  happinesi,  and  who  hath  so  bitteriy 
wipt  thy  leas,  that  eraveCh  ihe  boon.  In  this  awful  mo- 
ment  remll  the  lessons  of  youth.  Surely,  surely>  the  Ood 
that  htstowed  thee  In  metey,  though  he  hath  led  thee  on 
n  woDderlnl  and  insemtable  path,  wiU  not  des^  thee  at 
the  end  *  Think  of  thy  eariy  instruction,  child  of  my  love ; 
fiMble  of  spirit  as  thou  art,  the  seed  may  yet  quickeo,  though 
ft  hath  beoi  oM  where  the  ijlory  of  the  promhe  hath  to 

lone  been  hid.'  ,^ 

^«  Mother  r  tald  a  hwr  ttruggltog  voice  in  reply.  The 
word  readiftd  every  ear,  and  it  cansedagenenl  and  brmth.. 
hmatteDthm.  The  sound  was  soft  andf  kiw }  perhmie  in*- 
hntsle  I  but  It  was  uttered  without  accent,  and  cleariv. 

«*  *  BMher,  why  are  we  in  the  forest?'  continued  the 
maker.    *  Hath  any  one  nM^d  n^of  our  home^  that  we 

dweD  beneath  the  treea?*         _,  ^     ,        -    _,  , , 

«  Rnth  ndsed  a  hind  iinpkiriilgtyy  for  none  to  hitemtpt 

(beUfnaloii. 
««« Htme  httUi  mtf«d  Iht  ffteolhtllMM  of  her  youth/ 


she  whispered.    *  Let  the  spirit  depart,  If  such  be  His  h<dy 
vrilU  in  the  biessedness  of  Ituant  innocence.* 

''*'  *  Why  do  Marie  and  Marthastay  ?*  oontinoed  theother»' 
'  It  is  not  safe^  thou  knowest,  mother^  to  wandor  fiur  in  the 
woods  (  the  heatlien  may  lie  out  of  tlieir  towns,  and^^ne 
cannot  my  what  evil  chance  might  happen  to  the  indiscnist.* 

"  A  groan  strnrgled  ftom  the  chest  of  Content,  and  the 
muscular  hand  erDudky  oomprcased  itsdf  on  ttie  shoulder 
of  his  wifs^  until  the  braathleBsly-attsDtlve  woman  with* 
drew.  Unconsciously,  with  pain. 

**  *  I*vo  said  as  much  to  Mark,  for  he  doth  not  always 
remember  thy  warnings^  mother  i  and  those  children  do  so 
love  to  wander  together  I  But  Mark  is  in  common  good; 
do  not  chide  him  vt  he  stray  too  lar— mother,  thou  wut  not 
chide?* 

**  The  youth  turned  hit  head,  for  even  at  that  moment 
the  pride  of  ydung  manhood  pnimpted  hfan  to  coneeal  hie 
weakness 

y  *  Hast  prayed  to-day^piny  daughter  V  said  Ruthy  stmg« 
gling  to  be  composed.  '  Thou  shmildst  not  foiget  thy  dutj 
to  His  blessed  name^  even  though  we  are  houseless  in  tba 
woods.' 

**  '  1  will  pny  now,  mother,*  said  the  creature  of  thit 
mysterious  hallucination,  struggling  to  bow  her  Iboe  Into 
the  hp  of  Ruth.  Her  vrish  was  indulged,  and  for  a  mU 
note  the  saase  lOw,  childish  voice  was  hsard  distinctly  rew 
pcating  ths  words  of  a  prayer  adapted  to  ihe  earliest  piriod 
of  life.  Feeble  as  were  the  souna%  none  of  their  inton»* 
tions  escaped  tlie  listeners,  until  near  the  dose,  when  a  spo- 
des  of  holy  calm  seemed  to  absorb  the  utterance.  Rntl^ 
raised  the  form  of  her  child,  and  mw  that  the  featuref  bor4 
the  pladd  look  of  a  sleeping  Infiutt.  Ufb  phyed  upoh  them 
as  tne  flickering  light  lingers  on  the  dying  tsrdi.  He^ 
dove-like  eyes  looked  up  into  the  fikce  of  Roth,  and  tlie  ai»* 
guish  of  the  mother  was  alleviated  by  a  smile  of  intelligence 
and  love.  The  full  and  sweet  orgsns  rolled  lirom  face  to 
ihoe,  rscognitien  and  pleasure  accompanying  each  changi^ 
On  Whittal  they  became  perplexed  and  doubtful ;  but  wbed 
they  met  the  flxed,  fiDwning,  and  still  commanding  eye  of 
the  dead  chief,  their  wanderiiw  ceased  for  ever.  There  waa 
a  minute  during  which  fear,  mmbt,  vrildnsss,  and  early  re- 
collections, struggled  for  the  msstery.  The  hands  of  Narfa- 
Mattah  tfemUed,  and  she  duUg  convuhlvely  to  the  robe  of 
Ruth. 

**  *  Mother,  molhir  1'  whl^iend  the  agitated  vietlin  of  t0 
many  eonflictbig  emotkma,  *  I  will  pny  «gaio*«aii  o#llt 
spirit  besets  me  V 

**  Ruth  fdt  the  force  of  her  grasp,  and  heard  the  breath- 
ing of  a  few  words  of  petition,  amr  wliich  the  voice  was^ 
mute,  and  the  hands  relaxed  thdr  hold.  When  the  ikce  of 
the  nearly  Insensible  parent  was  withdrawn,  the  dead  ftp- 
pearad  to  gaae  at  eacn  other  vrith  a  mysterious  unearthly 
Intelligence^  The  look  of  the  Narraganset  was  still,  as  In 
his  hour  of  pride^-«haughty,  unyieldinff,  and  filled  with  do- 
fiance  }  whUe  that  of  the  oreature  whklh  had  so  lontr  lived 
In  his  kindness  was  perplesed,  timidy  but  not  without  • 
character  of  hope." 

Long  years  after  these  events,  a  traveller  found,  in  the 
valley  where  they  had  occurred,  a  rude  stone,  on  which 
waa  engraven  "  The  Narraganset  ;**  and  nigh  it  one,  more . 
than  half  o*ergrown  with  moss,  bourlng  the  inscription— 
"  The  Wept  of  Wish-ton- Wish  !" 

It  wHl  appear,  even  from  this  unsatisfactory  abstract,, 
that  the  Borderers  consists  properly  of  two  tues,  which 
are  respectively  wound  up, — the  first  by  the  Catastrophe, 
of  the  Indian  Siege — the  second  by  the  Death  of  the 
Narraganset  Chief.    The  historical  romance  Is,  it  is  true^. 
such  a  slip-shod  lawless  style  of  composition,  that  this 
mere  want  of  unity  might  of  itsdf  be  esteemed  a  triflbig 
peccadillo.     As  the  author  has,  however,  seen  fit  to  pro- 
face  dther  half  with  one  of  those  prefiitory  descriptions 
of  the  social  condition  of  the  heroes,  which  begin  to  be 
recognised  as  the  legitimate  proemiums  of  all  such  works. , 
the  break  makes  the  story  drag  almost  as  tediously  as 
Virgirs  broken^backed  serpent.     Moreover,  ihe  escape  ot^ 
the  Heathcote  family  from  the  fiames,  is  an  Inddent 
within  the  range  of  possibility,  but  hot  snffidently  pro- 
bable to  admit  of  its  being  used  In  works  of  fiction,  which 
ought  always  to  compensate  for  their  want  of.  essential 
verity,  by  a  stricter  adherence  to  verisimilitude.    Lastly, 
we  think  that  we  have  ooewloBBlly  eaa^ht  Mr  Cooper* 
repeatlBg.hiiMrlfinthliwtrk.     Hit  liiiiiitf  i  ctiwpagU 
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tons  0f  tbe  Indians  to  "  pieces  of  dark  statuary,** — ^b» 
"  streams  of  fire"  which  he  throws  out  whenever  a  gun 
is  fired,  and  some  other  pet  phrases,  come  across  our  ear 
with  a  dreary  oonsdonsness  of  old  aoqaaintanoe.  The 
Improbable  escape  of  the  Heathootes,  too,  is  an  old  stage 
tridc,  which  we  find  repeated  in  more  than  one  of  his 
works,  fur  the  purpose  of  pi^serving  a  useful  agent; 
and  the  Esculapius  «f  Wish^ton-Wish  is  what  an  Irish- 
man would  call  a  resurrection  of  the  botanical  hcfo  of 
the  Fhilrie  in  an  earlier  age^  as  that  worthy  wai,  In  his 
tarn,  but  the  reanimated  dry  hones  of  Dr  Sitgreave. 

These  are  the  faults  which  we  have  to  find  with  Mr 
Cooper's  new  work ;  and  some  of  them  are  so  insepara- 
bly interwoTen  with  tbe  very  tei^ture  of  the  story,  that 
they  foroe  us  to  pronounce  it  one  of  his  less  successful 
efforts.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  but  justice  to  remark, 
that  many  passages  are  warthy  of  the  author.  The  spec- 
tral appearances  of  the  old  n^clde^  sure  prognostics  of 
impending  danger,  and  the  mystery  which  wraps  him  to 
fhs  end,  are  finely  conceived.  Narra-mattah,  the  Indian- 
ised  daughter  of  Content  Heathoote,  is  one  of  the  most 
lovely,  fiiiry-Uke  creations  we  have  met  with.  The  high 
religious  feeling  with  which  the  principal  actors  are  Im- 
bued, is  worthy  of  those  stubborn,  but  conscientious  en- 
thusiasts, who  stamped  upon  American  society  that  chi^ 
racter  of  persevering  enterprise,  A*om  which  her  greatness 
takes  its  rise.  The  humour,  too,  in  the  lighter  passages. 
Is  softer,  more  chastened,  and  with  none  of  that  tendency 
to  something  strongly  resembling  vulgarity,  which  dls- 
fignied  some  of  the  author**  eaiiier  works. 


TivB  Liierary  Sowftitir:  Edited  by  Alario  A.  Watts. 
London.  Longman,  Itees,  Orme,  and  Co.  1890.. 
ISUko,  pp.  364. 

A  NDMBsa  of  people  rtdioule  yoong  ladles  and  gentle- 
men for  keeping  albums.  We  do  not  approve  of  this  ri- 
dicule. An  album  Is  commonly  the  repository  o^  certain 
pretty  things  In  prose  and  verse,  and  however  silly  the 
•elecdons  may  oocasionaliy  be,  its  .unquestionable  tenden- 
cy Is  to  refine  the  taste  and  soften  the  manners  of  iti 
owner.  An  allmm  la  no  donbt  but  a' very  small  step  in 
the  beBea  kttres,  but  it  Is  better  than  a  ittonkey,  a  lap-dog, 
a  black  boy,  or  a  peen>quet  On  the  same  principle, 
though  books  bound  in  green  and  gold  do  not  always  con- 
tain the  most  strengthening  intellectual  food,  they  never- 
theless put  many  people  in  the  w^^  of  eating  a  little  who 
would  not  otherwise  touoh  a  morsel.  For  this  reaata, 
dierefore,  we  intend  patronhdng,  more  or  less,  the  whole 
of  the  sixteen  annuals  for  1830;  and  we  begin  with  the 
SowaUr,  because,  to  oonAss  the  truth.  It  is,  and  has  al- 
ways been,  our  favourite.  At  pveseot  six  annuals  lie  on 
our  table,  tha  first  of  thespaelef  |dr  1830  which  have 
crossed  ths  Tweed ;  and  all  we  intend  doing  to-^day  is  to 
give  our  readers  .a  rapid  caujh^ceU  of  the  contents  of 
au^.  Ere  long  we  shall  wrke  one  of  the  most  dreamy 
and  delightful  articles  about  the  whole  of  them  that  was 
ever  pemed. 

The  Sownir  now  before  us,  which  is  the  sixth  of  its 
race,  opens  with  a  very  pretty  pross  tale,  by  Grattan,  the 
author  of  "  High  Ways  and  By  Ways,"  entiUed,  "  The 
Love  Draught,**  which  Is  followed  by  upwards  of  seven- 
ty original  pieces  in  prose  and  verse.  Of  these  many  are 
ctolribttted  by  authors  of  much  respectability^  tiiough 
none,  perhaps,  by  authors  of  the  very  highest  eminence, 
unless  we  except  Mrs  Hemans.  Tlie  volume  contains 
three  of  her  poems,  all  of  which  are  beautiful.  As  a  spe- 
cimen, we  select  th^  one  we  like  most : 

THK  MAGIC  OX^ASS. 

Bif  Mrs  Hemana, 

•*  How  livsd— bow  lovod-^iow  died  they?* 

Bvsoif. 

«J1H**^ '""^^  glorious  dead  '—and  shall  they  rise? 
Shall  they  look  on  thee  with  their  proud  bright  tyn  ? 


Thou  ask'st  a  ftarfbi  spdl  I 
Tet  say,  from  shrine  or  dim  sepulchral  hall, 
What  kingly  vision  shall  obey  thy  call  ? 

The  de^  grave  knows  it  well! 

**  Wouldst  thou  beheld  earth's  Conquerors?— Shall  tkcy 


Before  thee^  fiushing  ell  the  Magic  Glass 

With  triumph's  kmr  array?-— 
Speak  I  and  those  dwdlers  of  the  marUs  urn. 
Robed  for  the  ftast  of  victory,  shall  return. 

As  on  their  prandest  day. 

**  Or,  wouldtt  thou  look  upon  the  lords  of  aeng? 
0*er  the  dark  mirror  tlmt  immortal  diroog 

Shall  waft  a  solemn  gleam ! 
Passing  with  lighted  eyes  and  radiant  browi^ 
Under  the  foliage  of  green  laurel  boughs. 

But  silent  as  a  dream.* 

« <  Not  these,  O,  mighty  Master !— Though  their  kys 
Be  unto  man's  free  heart,  and  ttpn^  and  piaisi^ 

Hallow'd  for  evermore  1 
And  not  the  buried  conmierors !  Let  them  deep, 
And  let  the  flowery  earth  her  sabbaths  ke^ 

In  joy,  from  shore  to  shore ! 

"  But  If  the  naiTOw  hooM  may  be  ao  mewid. 
Call  the  bright  shadows  of  tbe  OMat  bslofcd/ 

Back  from  their  couch  of  reet ! 
That  I  may  learn  it  their  meek  eyaabe  fiO'd 
With  peace ;  if  human  love  hath  ever  still'd 

The  yearning  hwnan  breast.' 


<*  <  Away,  fond  youth  t  An  idle  amat  Is  tiioe 
T^loe  have  no  tro^Vy  DO  nMBSonal  sMna;  •• 


I  know  not 
'Midst  the  dim  valleys,  with  a  ssersl  fiow. 
Their  lives,  like  shenherd  reed  notes,  fiist  and  low 

Have  pass'd,  and  left  no  traoe. 

«  Haply  begirt  with  ehadawy  wooda  and  hills, 
And  the  wUd  sounds  of  mdaneiiolj  lilli^ 

Their  covering  tupfauv  bloom  ; 
But  ne'er  hath  Fame  madoJsBes  <rf its.flayiWH» 
Never  hath  pilgrim  sought  their  howehaUt  b«wtt% 

Or  poet  haU'd  their  tomh.' 

«  <  Adieu,  then.  Master  of  the  midnight  spdl ! 
Some  voices  perehance,  by  those  lone  graves^  miy  tdl 

That  which  I  phM  to  knaw ! 
I  haste  to  seek,  from  woods  and  vaUevadeep^ 
Whoe  the  beloved  ara  laid  in  lowly  aiaip^ 

Records  of  joy  aud  iroar  " 


Mrs  Mary  Howitt  is  another  female  writer,  who,  weob- 
serve,  contributes  largely  to  the  forthcoming  annuals,  u' 
who,  we  think,  has  of  late  improved  so  much,  thst  wetfe 
almost  inclined  to  rank  heir  next  to  Mrp  Hemans.  '*  The 
Sale  of  the  Pet  Lamb,"  and  '*  The  Fav?  Oatb,*'  both  by 
her,  in  the  <Sbureiiu',are  wry  fitvoumbia  ipscioMOiff 
herabiUtles.     CaroUne  Bowks  la  a  paetsw  lor  whom  «• 
have  also  a  great  rq;ard ;  we  are  not  s«rB,*hlrweTcr,  tfait 
"  The  Dying  Mother  to  her  Infimt,"  her  only  cootribo- 
tiofi  to  the  Souvenir^  is  one  of  her  most  snceesifu]  efort& 
The  Hon.  Mrs  Norton  has  of  late  dlstix^guldied  bendf 
not  a  little  as  a  worshipper  of  the  Muses.    *T\it  rtfies  1>T 
her,  entitled,  "  Bring  back  the  Chain,"  are  stritinj  w«i 
spirited.     Miss  Jewsbury  cannot  perhaps  be  slid  to  be 
improving  greatly,  but  there  is  no  need  for  it,  liedn;  ebo 
is  already  well  known  as  a  clever  writer ;  and  the  "  Sing- 
ing Bird  at  Sen"  bears  testimony  to  the  po^er  sh*  p*- 
sesses  over  the  chords  of  the  lyre.     Miss  Iftitford,  who » 
Ifood  both  in  prose  and  verse,  has  also  lent  belt  aid.  There 
U  a  poem  by  Joanna  Bullie  «*.To  Mis  Siddons,"inus(2»- 
tive  of  one  of  the  embellishments,  which  we  shoold  have 
quoted,  had  it  not  been  merely  a  reprint  from  a  volsne 
of  poems  edited  by  that  lady.     It  is  fuU  fii  tbat  tm^ 
afil'ected  vigour  of  thoqj^t  and  sentiment  whkh  keeps  wm 
BallUe  still  at  the  top  of  our  list  of  female  writer*.    I- 
K.  llervey  has  contributed  two  poems,  "  Ohrpon  »»« 
THania,*'  and  "  Inei ,"  they  are  both  twtet  tad  ^rf»»» 
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bat  tbcy  wB&t  po^prer,  whidi  we  areafnid  Herrey'seom- 
pontbitt  will  ^wayv  want.  The  Rer.  Charlet  Hoyle 
Wi  a  noniber  of  aoDiMU  aoattered  through  tb«  Tolmne ; 
bot  tlMf  an  aU  as  doll  aa  they  can  be :  we  do  not  My 
tkey  are  destitute  of  talent,  but  they  are  terribly  dnlL 
James  Montgomery  oootlnuea  to  write  pretty  profusely 
Jo  the  Annuals;  bat  we  cannot  say  that  his  minor  pieces 
ippcar  to  us  In  general  worthy  of  their  author.  Alario 
Witts  has  himself  three  or  four  very  pleasing  and  bean- 
tlfal  poems  in  his  Souvaiir.  **  The  Anniversary,**  in 
jnrticular,  is  one  of  his  happiest  efforts.  Who  the  author 
•f "  Lillian**  is  we  do  not  know,  but  it  is  evidently  « 
penoo  of  considerable  poetical  ahUity,  as  the  following 
tsQching  and  original  composition  proveo : 

ROW  SHALL  Z  WOO  HXa  ? 

,  By  the  Author  of"  LHUaiu'* 

«  How  ahaU  I  woo  her  ?— I  will  stand 

Beside  her  when  she  sings ; 
And  watch  that  fine  and  fidry  hand 

Flit  o^fT  tbe  quivering  strings : 
And  I  will  tell  her  I  have  heu^ 

Though  sweet  her  song  may  be^ 
A  voices  ^whaoe  every  whispcr'd  weed 

Was  nsra  than  aoog  10  BO  i 


«  How  Shan  I  woo  her  P--!  will  gaie 

In  sad  and  ailcot  tranosb 
On  those  bloc  eyes  whose  liquid  rays 

Look  love  in  every  glance ; 
And  I  wlU  id  her  eyes  more  bright^ 

Thongh  bright  her  own  asay  bs«% 
WiU  fling  a  deeper  speU  to-aight 

Upen  me  Jai  mtf  ' 


*<  How  shaU  I  woo  her  ?^I  wiU  try 

Tbe  eharms  of  olden  time. 
And  swsar  by  earth,  and  sea,  and  sky, 

And  rave  in  prpee  and  rhyme ;«« 
And  1  wlU  tcU  her  when  I  bent 

My  knee  In  other  yean, 
I  was  ntk  hnlf  so  elMnent,— 

I  could  not  speak  mr  tean ! 

"  How  Shan  r  woohcr?^!  wifl  bow 

Before  the  holy  shrine ; 
And  pray  the  praver,  and  vow  the  vow. 

And  praea  her  iipe  to  mine ; 
And  I  will  tell  her  when  she  parta 

From  paaslon*s  thrilling  kis% 
That  Memory,  to  many  heart% 

ladeassrihrthanbUai. 

**  Away !  away !  tbe  chords  are  mute^ 

The  bond  Is  rent  in  twain  ;— 
Ton  cannot  vrake  that  silent  hite^ 

Nor  dasp  tiiose  links  again : 
Love^t  toil,  I  know.  Is  little  coat^ 

l«vei^  peijnnr  is  licht  sin ; 
But  souls  that  lose  what  I  have  lost^— 

What  ba:ro  they  left  to  win  ?" 

Tlien  is  a  good  poem  by  Barry  Cornwall,  called  **  The 
Ruias  of  Time  ;**  and  a  very  respectable  one  by  Mr  Moir, 
called  **  Flodden  Field.*'  Thomas  Haynes  Bayley  has 
*Qnie  humorous  stanzas  called  *'  Vanity  Fair,**  and  some 
psver  and  hotter  ones  called  "  The  Neglected  Child.** 
We  like  also  «  Lunacy,**  by  John  Bowring,  «  The 
Ugend  of  the  Dracheofds,**  by  Wlnthrop  Mackworth 
I*ned,  the  ^  Sonneta  to  Columbus,**  by  Sir  Aubrey  de 
Vere,  Bart.,  and  the  <<  Address  to  certain  Gold  Fishes,*' 
1>7  Hartley  (joleridge,.  a  young  man  of  great  genius,  but 
▼•  an  afinUd  9ever  destined  to  turn  it  to  goml  practical 
■Boount  llie  three  poems  by  the  three  American  poets 
v«tU  interesting.  *' A  Summer  Scene^"  hy  Robert  Mor- 
ris of  PldhiddpUa,  is  one  of  the  best  things  in  the  to- 
Utttt,  and  certainly  calculated  to  make  some  of  our .  own 
i^ioatnU  look  to  their  laurels.  We  have  room  for  only 
«■«  other  qdototion,  and  It  shall  be  a  lively  anonymous 
V^^  enticed,  ^ 


wBxna  IS  mss  irraTLB  ? 
AiB^«  Smitt  Kitty  Clover,'' 

«« Where  is  Mies  Myrtle ?^-can  any  one  tell? 

Where  Is  she  gone,  where  is  she  gone? 
She  flirts  with  another,  I  know  very  well ; 

And  I— «m  left  ail  alone ! 
She  flies  to  the  window  when  Arundel  rings; 
She's  all  over  smiles  when  Lord  Archibald  sings ; 
It's  plain  that  her  Copid  bee  two  pair  of  wings; 

Where  Is  she  gone,  where  is  she  gone? 
Her  love  uid  my  love  are  diiierent  things ; 

And  I— «m  laift  all  alone  1 

"  I  brought  her  one  mominf  a  roee  for  her  brow ; 

When  la  ahe  gone^  where  la  she  gone? 
She  told  me  such  horron  were  never  worn  now : 

And  I— «m  left  all  alone ! 
But  I  saw  her  at  night  with  a  rose  in  her  hair. 
And  I  guess  who  it  came  from,— of  ooune,  I  don't  can ! 
We  all  know  that  girls  an  as  fiUse  as  they*ra  fidr ; 

When  is  she  gone^  when  is  she  gone  ? 
I*m  eon  the  lieutenant's  a  horrible  bear ; 

And  I— am  left  all  alone ! 

*^  Whenever  we  go  to  the  Downs  fiir  a  ride, 

When  is  she  gone,  where  is  she  gone  ? 
She  looks  for  another  to  trot  by  her  side : 

And  I-Hun  left  all  alone  I 
And  whenever  I  take  her  down  stain  ftom  a  ball. 
She  nods  to  some  |Nippy  to  put  on  her  shawl : 
l*m  a  peaosable  man,  and  I  don't  like  a  bnwi  ;— 

When  is  she  gone,  when  Is  she  gone? 
But  I  would  give  a  trifle  to  horseiniip  them  all ; 

And  I    am  left  all  alone ! 


<<  She  tdla  me  her  mother  bdonn  to  the  oeet, 

When  is  she  gonc^  when  Is  sne  gone? 
Which  holds  that  all  waltzing  is  quite  Inoome^ 

And  I-*am  left  all  alone  1 
Bnt  a  fin's  in  my  heartt  and  a  fM*  In  my  brain. 
When  she  waltzes  aw^y  with  Sir  Fbelim  O'Shane; 
I  doii*t  think  I  ever  can  ask  her  again ; 

When  is  she  ^ne,  when  is  she  gone^ 
And,  lord !  since  the  summer  she*s  grown  very  plaln^ 

And  I    am  left  all  alone! 


*«  She  aaid  that  she  liked 

When  is  she  mne^  when  ia  she  gone  ? 
And  how  shoulo  I  guess  that  she'd  lortwn  pie  so  ? 

And  I— am  left  all  aloqe! 
Some  day  shVlI  iind  out  it  was  not  very  wise^ 
To  laugh  at  the  breath  of  a  tru»*lover's  sighs ; 
After  all,^— Fanny  Myrtle  is  not  such  a  prize ! 

When  ki  she  gone,  when  ki  she  goner 
Louisa  Dalrymple  has  exquisite  eyeat 

And  I*U  be--no  \omut  akmo  1'* 


1 


We  fanvo  ecarbely  said  any  tMng  of  the  prase  lUes ; 
and  the  veaaen  is^  tfmt  we  have  only  read  one  or  two  of 
them.  We  can  easily  perceive,  however,  that  some  of 
them  an  ozcellent.  They  sore  contributed  by  Mr  Fraser, 
the  anthor  of  <<  The  KuzzUbash,'*-.by  Mr  Leitch  Ritchie, 
the  author  of  "  Tales  and  Confessions,''— by  Miss  Mit- 
ford, — by  Mr  Maclhrkne,  the  author  of  "  Constantino|de 
in  1828,"— by  Derwent  Convrayy— by  William  Howlt,— 
and  hy  the  anthon  of  "  Selwyti  *'  and  **  Take  of  the 
O'Hara  Family.'*  Then  an  three  anonymous  sketches, 
called  "*  The  Inst  Man  In  Town,**  **  The  Discovery,**  and 
"  Morning  Calls,"  which  appear  to  us  very  poor,  and 
which  we  wiah  had  been  omitted.  Take  it  for  all  In  all, 
however,  thia  is  a  volmne  ealnilated  to  afEsrd  amusement 
for  many  a  long  winter  night. 


Hie  Anadeti  a  Christian  ami  Lkvanf  Remmhrmttr. 
Edited  by  S.  C.  Hall.  London.  Frederick  Wedey 
4i  A.  H.  Davis.     1890.     ISmo,  pp.  398. 

The  Amulet  ranks  high  among  the  Annuals.  The 
lighter  character  of  the  work  is  Judiciously  tempered  by 
the  interspenion  of  graver  and  mon  aolid  materials. 
*'  While  endeavouring  to  contribute,"  says  t&e  Editor,  **  to 
the  innocent  amusement  of  the  most  social  period  of  the 
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year,  I  have  neTer  «eaaed  to  reqamnbar  tbat  information 
may  be  blended  with  axniuemeotfl  and  tbat  Religion  is  al- 
ways most  powerful  wben  she  is  mada  to  delight  tham 
whom  it  is  her  office  to  instruct.**  The  present  Yolnme, 
which  is  the  fifth  of  the  series,  doea  no  discredit  to  thoa^ 
which  have  preceded  it.  The  prose  oontribntions  are^ — 
**  The  Two  Delhis,"  a  spirited  Turkish  tale,— a  paper  en- 
titled,  "-Are  there  more  Inhabited  Worlds  than  oar 
Globe?**  by  Edward  Walsh,  M.D.  Physician  to  his  Ma. 
jesty*s  Forces,  a  little  commonplace,  and  rather  long,-F^ 
"  Annie  Leslie,  an  Irish  Tale,**  by  Mrs  S.  C.  HaU,  whose 
style  is  a  pleasant  union  of  the  excellences  of  Mias  Edgo- 
worth  and  Miss  Mitford,.^<<  The  Gleo  of  St  Kyhn,**  by 
Mr  Came,  the  author  of  <•  Letters  from  the  East,**—**  The 
Lost  Life,**  a  clerer  sketch  by  Miss  Jewsbury, — '*  A  Tale 
of  Pentland,**  by  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  full  of  graphic 
pon¥fr  and  strong  interest,  like  nearly  all  Hogg's  tales, — 
"  Well  sfe  about  it,**  another  Irish  sketch,  by  Mrs  Hall,^ 
*•  The  Anxious  Wife,**  by  her  husband,  Mr  Hall,— 
'*  The  First  InTasloa  of  Ireland,  with  some  aoeount  of 
the  Irish  Herculaneum,**  by  the  Reverend  Robert  Walsh, 
_«  A  Casde  in  the  Air,**  by  Miss  Mitford,_and  "  The 
Austral  Chief,**  by  the  Reverend  William  Ellis,  antbor  of 
"  Polynesian  Reaearches.** 

The  poetry  is  not  less  varied.  The  best  pieces  are  the 
following  ;.^*'  My  Native  Vale,**  by  Allan  Cunningham, 
— "  The  Unknown  Poet*s  Grave,**  by  L.E,L.,-^«  A  Lay 
of  the  Martyrs,**  by  the  Ettriok  Shepherd, — ^  The  Hu- 
man Heart,**  by  the  Honourable  Mrs  Norton, — **  An  Old 
Man's  Story,**  by  Mrs  Howitt, — and  **  A  Domestic  Scene,** 
by  Mrs  Hemans.  There  are  also  poems  entitled  **  The 
FUherman*s  Children,**  by  Charles  Swaln,^"  The  Tenth 
F1ague,**by  E.W.  Coxe,^*<  The  Banks  of  the  Dove,**  by  M. 
T.  Sadler,  M.  P.r-<uid  **  ThonghU  on  Flowers,**  by  Henry 
G.  BeU.  To  show  that  a  member  of  Fkrliament  may  be 
thought  a  good  politician,  and  be  but  a  poor  poet,  wa  shall 
give,  ak  matter  of  cariosity,  Mr  Sadlerls  versea : 

THX  BAVKS  or  TBS  DOVX.* 

ByMiehadThoma0  8adlBryM.P. 

WRITRK  ON  I.KAVXMO  MT  NATIVE  VILLAOX  IN  XAALT  TOUm. 

'<  Adieu  to  the  banks  of  the  Dove ! 

My  happiest  moments  are  ilown  | 
I  must  leave  the  retreats  that  I  love^ 

For  scenes  fiu*  remote  and  anknown : 
But  wherever  my  lot  may  be  cast, 

Wliatever  my  fortunes  may  prow, 
I  shall  dwdl  on  the  days  that  arepaiBl^ 

And  sigh-for  the  banks  of  the  Dove. 

«<  Ye  friends  of  my  earliest  yonth, 

Fkom  you  how  relvctant  I  parti 
Your  firiendshin  waa  fimnded  on  trothy 

And  shall  ncW  he  erased  from  ^y  heart* 
Companions,  perhaps,  I  may  find. 

But  where  shall  I  meet  with  such  love? 
With  attachments  so  lasting  and  kind. 

As  I  leave  on  the  banks  of  the  Dove? 

•*  Thoa  aweet  little  village  fiumwcU ! 

Every  oUect  around  thee  Is  dear  \ 
Every  woooland.  and  meadow,  and  dell. 

Where  I  wanaar*d  for  many  a  year ; 
These  scenes  which  could  rapture  impart, 

ThoM  scats  of  contentment  and  love. 
And  thee !  the  dear  home  of  my  heart, 

Ileave^  and  the  hanks  of  the  Dove ! 

"  The  boors  of  my  childhood  are  past. 

They  seem  even  now  as  a  dream; 
They  glided  aa  peaoeAsl  and  fiut 

As  dM  waves  of  this  beaatlAil  itmm  s 

•  Being  St  pntsnt  loelreaiiisUDOcd,  s*  to  preveot  meftom  wrltii^ 


kny  thins  CKprsMly  Ibr  your  very  benutlful  end  IntflmHns  \ 
**  TlM  Amntot***— >i  plsoe  at  your  dtopoul  too^e  lloes,  wbicb,  though 
they  may  dsMrve  litUe  notion,  were  written  st  an  sgs  snd  on  an  oe- 
cauoa  tnst  may,  penupt,  dnarm  erf  ttelsni. 

.         MydssrSfar, 

5.C.Bal^la|.  HwUlW^I r»W«i    ^^^^ 


They  fled«— but  their  Memory  rrmaivi 
Nor  shall  from  my  bosom  remove; 

As  the  fugitive  flood  still  retains. 
Reflected,  the  banks  of  the  Dove. 

««  But  I  go!  for  the  Dovo^  crystal  wive 

Now  murmurs,  eommlxt  with  my  lews  i 
My  mother  Is  laid  in  her  grave. 

Where  yon  hallow'd  turret  appcari  | 
Ye  vilbcen,  think  of  the  spot, 

And  by  me  beside  her  I  love ; 
For  henv  hi  my  birth-plaoe  fbmt, 

1*11  sleep  on  the  banka  of  thoDova ! 

«  Till  then.  In  the  vUena  of  iilghti 

O  mav  her  loved  spirit  deacvnd; 
And  tell  me,  though  hid  from  mv  Hcht, 

She  still  is  my  goardian  and  fnenS ! 
The  thought  of  ner  presence  shall  karp 

My  footsteps^  when  tempted  to  rove, 
And  svireetan  vaf  woea  while  I  weep 

For  her,  and  the  banks  of  tha  IXnre  !** 

We  are  often  provoked.  In  looking  over  the  AaaaiK 
to  see  how  feebly  and  poorlv  some  of  the  batatiftU  cmM- 
lishmentsareillustnitedbytiiaaooompanyingpesBM.  TUi 
is  painfully  oq|M|iicaou8  in  ono  or  two  instances,  in  tke 
AnuJeL  The  engraving  akmo  of  tha  <<  Minatrel  of  Cb- 
mounl  **  oost  145  guineas,  and  that  of  the  **  Crodfudm'* 
180,  the  rest  fat  proportion ;  yet  there  Js  not  one  of  than 
to  which  any  thing  like  justice  is  done.  **  The  GlaDcr,' 
which  is  a  glorious  picture,  is  almost  destroyed  by  aNoe 
namby-pamby  veraas  of  Barnard  Barton ;  and  the  "  Mb- 
strel  of  Champnni  **  hardly  asca^ea  any  better  eot  of  the 
hands  of  Mrs  Pichen«UI.  Many  of  tha  oth««  ire  Mt 
noticed  at  all.  Leslie  s  pidntlof  of  the  •<  8kt«i  of  Beth- 
any** is  a  splendid  production,  and  has  been  eubrtituted 
for  another  since  we  noticed  the  plates.  Tliis  it  all «« 
can  say  of  tha  Amvkt  at  prestnt,  bat  It  Is  a  very  hHtr 
and  Imperfect  notice. 

FriefidshifB  Offering;  a  Literary  AXnrn^  mi  CkhiffO 
and  New  Year's  Preaent,fbr  1890.  Lindon.  Smith, 
Elder,  fit  Co.     1830.     12mo,  pp.  384. 

Ma  PaiNOLc,the  BAiUtr  of  FrieiMt^'sOfimg,^ 
Is  the  second  oldest  of  all  the  Annuals, — the  for^-mt-^^ 
which  started  in  1823,  being  the  oUest^— inlbrms  si,  that 
since  Allan  CunBUigliam*s  AnrnverBory  is  off  the  field,  he 
is  desirous  of  making  his  work  more  decidedly  Scottish  is 
character  than  any  of  Ita  oompctitors.  This  is  of  1t«if  • 
circumstance  aufficient  to  make  It  favourably  rsoeiwi  es 
this  side  of  the  Tweed,  independent  of  the  lacti  tbsli  ^ 
point  of  embellishment,  none  of  the  Annoals  suiptf*  ^ 
Friendship'*  Offering  /  while,  in  point  of  literary  csntcot^ 
it  need  scarcely  fear  a  compariaoa  with  the  best.  Beo^ 
most  of  the  authors  wo  have  already  mentioned,  we  tvd 
contributions  in  this  work,  both  In  proas  and  vsne,  fren 
the  amUble  Editor  hlmselfr-WiUlam  Kennedy,  whtit 
healthy  manly  style  we  always  reoognhe  wHh  plessorer- 
Henry  Mackenzie,  whose  classical  pen  we  feared  bed  ^ 
laid  aside  for  ever, — and  the  very  clever  and  alwayiM*** 
sing  "  Authors  of  the  «  Odd  Volume.*  •  AU  these  •»  of 
the  "  North  Conntrie,**  and  afford  no  mean  •«««»«••* 
strength  to  the  work.  We  can  find  room  Jort  M^  '*' 
only  the  following  spirited  lines : 

THiarr  TB4as« 
Bg  WUUam  Kmmedg. 

**  Summers  I*ve  numbcrM  three  times  tea, 
I'm  a  fitting  mate  far  the  goodUest  men ; 
Yet  the  blood  red-rushing  from  my  hearty 
With  a  fiood  of  life  to  each  ocMcr  part, 
Reooila  like  a  steed  from  hostile  spean. 
When  I  think  of  what  will  be  in  Thirty  Yctfi. 


"  In  thirty  years,  these  locks  so  gay 
Will  be  thlnn'd,  or  griszled,  or  worn  away ; 
Thia  eye^  like  a  loog-foraakoi  heartb» 
Will  sparfck  no  more  with  the  fin  of  mhik  s 
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.  O'er  the  nnooth  white  of  an  ample  hrow    • 
Will  lie  fiit^uent  tracks  of  Timers  rusty  pbugfa : 
The  rose  will  fly  from  my  sinlclog  chcdc, 
My  meDow  tones  will  wax  sharp  and  weak  ^      - 
The  limb,  that  seems  tum*d  in  ivorv, 
Will  sink  like  the  branch  of  a  blasteid  tree ; 
And  the  faithful  Ikee  of  the  looking-Klass 
Will  show  biii.the  phantom  of  what  I  was» 

'^  Nor  is  H  the  wMsC,  tlMt  a  noble  Ibrm 

Most  yield  up  its  oore  to  the  canker  wenn ; 

Other  and  dvker  change  may  come. 

With  dismal  signs  of  a  certain  doom ; 

Age  can  flx  its  stem  control 

Over  the  heart  and  over  the  soul ; 

It  can  sweep  the  heart  of  its  high-wrooght  fbdings ; 

It  can  rob  the  soul  of  its  bright  rereallngs ; 

The  hate,  that  roU*d  like  Hell's  solphur  tldc^ 

MsT  to  a  stagnant  pool  subside ; 

The  love  that  bbzed,  a  odestial  dame, 

May  wane  to  a  glimmering  of  shame ; 

A  wnetched  flicker,  that  guides  to  gold» 

For  which  the  dotard's  peace  is  sold— 

And  the  spirit— the  spirit ! — ^whose  fiu'-away  flight 

Mocks  the  tardy  motion  of  light, 

Which,  by  its  own  great  impulse  driven, 

Roams  free  in  the  llmitleas  walks  of  Heaven— 

May  quiver  and  fidl  liko  a  butterfly. 

When  a  itarRi  haa  blacken'd  the  summer  sky» 

A  thing  of  pitiful  hopes  and  fean^ 

Cnish*4  by  the  trample  of  Thirty  Years, 

**  Thirty  snmmsv%  post  and  gons^ 
Are  erumpled  by  luemorv  into  one ; 
Still  doth  thy  screech-owl,  Memory !  hover 
Around,  and  shrieic,  *  The  best  b  over!* 
The  torch  of  the  harpy  years  has  tainted 
The  glorious  banquet  Fancy  painted ; 
As  a  Moo,  whose  day  of  Hlope  is  donc^ 
Who  meets  his  fivewell  morning  sun, 
I  see  that  my  sands  win  soon  be  flown. 
While  in  life's  cold  hall  I  must  watch  alone. 
With  nought  to  remind  me  of  bygone  hours, 
But  dying  torches  and  fading  flowers, 
And  bread  that  hath  polluted  been. 
And  fruit  all  rottenness  within. 
And  wine  that  tarns  young  smiles  to  teara— > 
Such  is  the  promise  of  Thirty  Years." 

This  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  a  notice  of  Frimd-' 
Mp*8  Offaing.     We  shall  do  it  more  Jnstlee  by  and  by. 


The  Cfem,  a  Literary  AwautL     London.    W.  MarshalL 

1890. 
Wa  have  just  received  the  trem,  and  have  looked  over 
it  with  much  pleasure.  It  is  evidently  greatly  superior 
to  what  it  was  last  year,  when  it  was  edited  by  Thomas 
Hood.  The  present  editor  conceals  hb  name,  but  we 
liave  reason  to  know  that  he  is  a  young  man  of  much  pro- 
mise* The  embeUishments  are,  for  the  most  part,  very 
happily  chosen ;  and  in  the  literary  contents  there  Is  a 
fjnnhness,  and  often  a  vigour,  which  we  do  not  find  so 
conspicuous  elsewhere.  We  observe,  that  in  addition  to 
the  greater  number  of  the  names  we  have  already  men- 
ti4Miisd,  Horace  Smith,  John  Malcolm,  Miss  Isabel  Hill, 
Williaaa  Jordan,  £.  M.  Fitxgerald,  James  Kenney,  and 
others,  are  contributors.  We  shall  gratify  ourselves  and 
oar  readers  by  noticing  the  contents  more  fully  as  soon 
as  we  can  command  time ;  and  we  anticipate,  that  In  the 
scale  of  tbe  comparative  merits  of  all  the  Annuals  which 
vrt  intend  giving  this  year  as  we  did  last,  the  Gem  will 
hold  a  high  and  respectable  plaoo. 

The  Juvemk  Forget-me-Not,     A  ChriMtma$  and  New 

Year*8  Gift,  er  Birthday  Present,  for  the  Year  1890. 

Edited  by  Mrs  S.  C.  HalL     London.     K.  HaUes. 

Pp.  229. 
The  New  Year's  Gifts  and  Juvenile  Souuenir.     Edited 

by   Mrs   Alaric  Watts.     London.     Longman,  Rees, 

Onne,  and  Co.     1830.     Pp.  240. 

TiicaB  are  two  as  pretty  books  as  a  little  boy  or  girl,  or 
A{ooBgiDaiift^«miii,«(WldiviHlitohate.   latbefirst 


there  is,  among  other  things,  a  delightful  paper  by  Mrs 
Barbauld,  and  ona  or  two  pictures  of  children  enough  to 
make  old'  men  young  again— 4o  full  are  they  of  life,  n»< 
tore,  happiness,  and  beauty.  We  also  discover,  among  a 
great  deal  df  very  pi^tty  poetry,  some  verses  by  our  oWn 
**  Gertrude,"  already  known  to  the  readers  of  the  Lh*!- 
RARY  JouRVAL,  which  we  think  not  the  least  inter^ting 
in  the  volume,  though  we  say  it  who  should  not  say  it« 
— In  Mrs  Watts*  New  Year's  Gift,  we  find  things  no 
less  delicious ;  but,  instead  of  speaking  of  them,  we  shall 
quote,  in  the  first  place. 


u 


A  riTZZLE, 

^  In  which  I  give  a  few  particulars  of  my  own  hfe  and  cha- 
racter,  but  wit/Uioid  my  name, 

'*  I  shall  not  commence^  like  most  autobiographer%  with 
an  account  of  my  birth,  parentage^  and  education. 

"  The  first  and  second  I  have  important  reasons  for  oon^ 
oealing ;  and  the  third,  education,  was  to  me  unncceHary. 
I  waa  a  natural  genius,— my  powen  were  all  innate.  Ill 
my  earliest  infitney,  1 4>nlighUaiied  and  improved  more  hu^ 
man  beii^  than  the  wisest  sages  and  profoundest  philuao- 
phers  ever  hoped  to  do,  in  their  fondest  schwnfa  for  the  htm 
nefit  of  the  human  race. 

*<  Do  not  suppose  that  I  conceal  my  origin  from  false 
shame.  On  toe  contrary,  I  can  outvie  in  antiquity  the 
proudest  prince  on  earth ;  and  if  the  Chinese  can  prove  that 
their  first  king,  Puon-ku,  reicned  uinety-siz  millions  of 
years  before  the  Christian  ers,  I  can  bring  undeniable  proof 
that  I  reigned  before  him. 

**  I  am  a  great  and  rapid  traveller.  It  is  recorded,  that 
Eucbidei,  a  citizen  of  Platasa,  walked  to  Delphi,  and  ra. 
turned  with  the  sacred  fire,  before  sunset — having  walked 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  In  one  day.  I  psrfimned 
the  journey  in  less  than-  half  the  time ! 

'  I  have  heard  of  riding  wagens 
Where  horses  have  been  nimbler  than  the  ^anda . 
That  run  i'  A'  clock's  behalf.' 

I  have  excelled  thrm  all !  I  visited  America. long  before 
Columbus  vras  bom.  I  have  long  ago  anticipated  Ca|>talu 
Parry,  In  making  ;Mw  nonb-west  passage  to  China ;— if  he 
had  followed  my  path,  he  would  have  found  no  inteniiption 
from  the  ice.  my  ponstltution  can  endure  extremes— >heat 
and  cold  are  alike  Indifferent  to  me;  I  have,  therefore,  gone 
fiuther  into  the  interior  of  Africa  than  Park  or  Bowditch 
ever  attempted.  I  have  also  crossed  the  Andes,  with  more 
ease  and  expeditloil  than  Captain  Head.  , 

^  Some  Irishman  said,  *  that  no  man  could  be  In  two 

E laces  at  once,  barring  be  was  a  bird.'    I  can.     I  have  been 
1  more  than  two  hundred  plaosa  at  the  same  time  ! 

**  Do  not  think  that  I  assume  to  myself  an  attribute  of 
Deity.  There  are  soon  than  two  thousand  places  where  I 
am  not! 

"  I  have  been  an  eye-witness  of  many  of  the  most  remark- 
able events  in  history,  sacred  and  profane. 

**  I  was  present  at  those  most  sublime  and  awful  periods, 
—tbe  Resurrection  and  Aaosnaion.  I  was  present  with  St 
Paul,  at  hia  conversion;  and  also  when  he  made  Felix 
tremble.  I  aooompanSed  Titus,  the  *  delight  of  mankind,' 
in  all  his  deeds  of  qurcv,  and  was  present  when  he  gave  up 
his  propertv  for  the  relief  of  the  sul&rera  from  an  eruption 
of  Mount  Vesufius.  I  was  inseparable  from  King  Alfred. 
I  witnessed  tbe  devoted  affection  of  Queen  Eleanor,  who 
sudied  the  poison  from  her  husband'a  wound  at  the  risk  of 
her  own  \i&.  I  was  also  at  CalAi%  when  Queen  Pbilippa 
used  her  benevolent  influanee  to  preserve  the  lives  of  six  ci* 
tizens  who  had  oflfered  themselves  to  save  their  citv. 

"  You  have  already  guessed  that  I  am  the  *  Wandering 
Jew'— You  are  mistaken.  He  was  present  at  the  Cruci- 
fixion—-I  was  not. 

'<  It  is  my  greatest  riory,  that  I  have  seldom  been  presei|t 
at  outrageous  deeds  ufsin  and  wickedness  |  indeed,  my  verv 
presence  Is  often  sufficient  to  deter  men  from  deeds  of  evlL 
Plots,  contrived  with  the  greatest  secresy,  are  sooner  or  later 
brought  to  mc^  and  I  am  generally  enabled  to  subvert  them« 

«<  As  candour  and  sincerity  are  my  distinguishing  cha- 
racteristics, I  may  affirm  that  I  have  no  dark  side  in  my 
own  disposition  or  conduct. 

"  I  may  also  declare,  without  conceit,  that  I  excel  in  paint- 
ing; and  that  Raphael  and  Rubens  were  as  much  indebted 
to  my  Instructions,  as  Reynolds  and  Lawrence  have  been  in 
later  times.  I  have  no  ear  for  music,  nor  can  I  produce  a 
note,  though  I  am  wdl  versed  in  the  acicnce  of  harmony. 

*<  It  la  to  thatclence  of  optics  that  I  chie^y  derote  myself. 


ma 
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$iid  h|ve  done  more  to  Itn  dyddBtioii  tlNui  i»o«t  fimMblit 
Inen.  I  owe  a  debt  of  gratUnde  to  Sir  Ivms  Newton :  hie 
dieeoverles  and  trritlmp  have  developed  mf  fcnritlee,  jmd 
enlarged  my  capacity. 

"  Poets  of  renown  haye  eetebrated  my  proiae ;  Irat  to  tbe 
liest  of  poeta,  Homer  and  Milton,  I  wag  almoet  a  stranger. 
I  am  not  known  as  an  anthoTt  mod  I  neyer  prearhed  a  eer- 
mon ;  yet  my  <  Redefitions  ton  Hankind  *  kave  been  of  in- 
calealaUe befteftt  to  thehuman mooi  Crhici  will  tdl yon 
ilmt  these  reiic«tions  are  not  soUd^^a  fact,  have  no  weight, 
tbmurh  they  confess  they  bear  some  colour  of  troth. 

**  I  will  confess  my  want  of  gravity ;  but  I  have  other  pro- 
perties or  qualities,  which  supplv  that  of  solidity.  I  have 
an  onvaried  rectttnde  of  principle^  and  punae  that  line  of 
Mnduet  which  leads  me  eireetly  to  my  object.  My  power 
anrpassge  that  of  theyreatsst  potentate  on  earth ;  yetaoiiur 
from  exciting  fimr,  or  terror,  by  ny  pressnoe^  fear  flies  at 
my  approach.  I  am  the  harbinger  of  joy ;  and  it  Is  only  in 
my  amence  that  men  torn  pale  with  affright ! 

**  My  form  is  deuder  and  agile.  I  can  pass  through  the 
narrowest  passage ;  yet  I  am,  at  times,  so  lai^  that  the 
most  spacious  chamber  wQl  not  contain  me. 

''I  cannot  deserilie  to  you  the  garb  by  which  to  reoogoize 
tte,  as  I  varv  it  oantlnnioly,  both  in  form  and  oolour ;  and 
without  vanity  or  extravmnoe>  I  oonfonn  to  every  variety 
of  fashion.  Hlj  constitution  is  such,  that  I  cannot  exist  in 
a  dungeon,  nor  even  in  a  room,  if  the  shutters  l>e  closed,  and 
have  no  aperture.  But  I  most  now  conclude  with  a  most 
humiliating  confession  :  you  have  heard  the  German  story 
of  a  man  who  had  no  ahadow— •/  am  in  the  same  predica- 
ment!** 

To  this,  we  shall  add  ttM  Miowing  Utile  p««m  by  Mn 
Hemans,  which  ought  to  be  aet  tomnsio  Immediately, 
and  aung  eyerywhei'e : 

TBS  aacAU. 

3y  Mrs  ffeounu, 

**  O'er  the  iar  blui;  mountains^ 
,  O'er  the  white  sea-foam 

Come,  tboQ  long-parted  one ! 

Back  to  thf  home. 
IVlien  tite  hr  Mjfel  'Cm  ehilMtli^ 

Sadlo^hathyphna; 
While  4he.tme  hevt  fiaethb 

IhlMnffthr^hoe--^ 
O'er  the  nir  bhi^  apoantain^ 

0*tr  the  white  sea-foam. 
Come,  thou  long-parted  one  I 

Badktothyhome. 

"  Music  isaarrvwftd 

Since  thou  wot  gone ; 
BM&n  i6«  Biom*Afaig  the»* 

Conw  to  thine  own ! 
Hark!  the  home-voices  call. 

Back  t'>  thy  rest  1 
Come  to  thy  lather's  hall. 

Thy  mothef**  breast ! 
OVr  tiie  iar  blue  mountaidi,  - 

OVrthe  whitoasB^Jfoam, 
Come,  ttaott  hmg-paited  one ! 

B»ckftothy  home!** 

We  have,  at  present,  given  our  readen  only  a  few  ge- 
neral ideas  regarding  these  delightful  books;  bnt  they 
will  not  be  iurprlsed  at^oor  net  being  more  minute,  when 
they  oonsi<ler  dMit  we  are  not  doly  the  ftrat  in  Scotland 
to  speak  of  them  at  all)  btft  thiit  we  have  alto  the  start  of 
the  London  Pertodleal' 


Lifi  of  OBver  Cromn^  By  the  Eer.  M.  Rusaell, 
LL.D.  In  two  Tolumes.  Vol.  I.  being  Volume 
XLVILpf  Constable"^  Miscellany.  Edinburgh.  1829. 

What  the  feadere  of  a  popuhv  w«rli  iike  Constahb^ 
Misoellany  nattnrally  look  for  in  a  Life  of  Ollvwr  Cnim- 
well,'  is  desmeaa  and  impostlBUty.  Fkfom  what  wa  know 
of  Dr  Russell's  literary  aequlnttents,  we  never  enteatahi- 
ed  any  doubt,  that  in  the  lint  of  these  ftvspeota  his  boqk 
would  be  exactly  what  it  ought  to  be.  We  find,  aoeord- 
ingly,  that  to  great  almplioaty  of  narrative  he  unitoi  great 
aeemraoy  of  information,  and  that  no  one  cviild  hava  tnM 
the  story  of  CromweU's  extraordinary  carev  onm  ila- 


tiae^  than  he  has  done.  As  to  his  iaafaftiaUty,  «e 
confess  we  were  not  altogether  so  sure-;  fer  we  wevevdl 
aware  that  the  natonl  tendency  of  the  edfloation  of  s 
dergynum  olTtiie  Chureh  of  England  was  to  foster  eruy 
kind  of  prejudice  against  the  leader  of  the  Independents, 
and  the  obstinate  enemy  of  aU  prela^.  But  we  are  hap- 
py to  say  that  our  fcare  haTo  provied  imfouDded,and  tliat 
as  fitf  as  we  can  judge  from  the  oontenta.of  the  fint  ve- 
lume,  which  rtakes  as  down  to  tho  death  of  Charlei  I., 
Dr  Russell  has  allowed  himself  to  be  led  «way  by  the 
prepossessions  neither  of  one  party  nor  the  other,  bat  las 
throughout  expressed  his  opinions  candidly,  teniperBte]]f, 
and,  .we  think,  justly.  Thus,  while  his  style  is  cbarao- 
terised  by  great  precision,  and  that  useful  strength  wlxicb 
arises  from  ^he  rejection  of  all  anperftnooa  ornament,  the 
reader,  who  is  anxious  only  to  investigate  the  truAfBuy 
safely  take  him  for  a  guide,  and  will  find  him  one  who 
thinks  for  himself,  without  being  either  too  tame  or  too 
violent.  We  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  say  that  tbe  hook 
contains  no  statemente  which  may  not  be  cavilled  at  bj 
the  partisans  of  either  side  ;  but  only  that  the  author  is 
fairly  entitled  to  claim  to  himself  the  merit  of  haviaf 
avoided  tbe  two  extremes,  and  of  having  i^vcn  *^  an  im- 
parUal  view  of  CromweUls  oonAaet,  in  hia  eai^j  Itfe*  ia 
his  first  entrenee  upon  pubHe  hnafaios%  in  M»acki«vo> 
mento  as  a  soldier,  and  In  hie  tiae  to  nUtttalpsaw." 
That  he  will  be  equally  impartial  wheahe  ediMetotpeak 
of  his  government  of  the  three  kln^omi,  welurre  etery 
reason  to  hope,  his  character  throughout  being  made  to 
depend  upon*  his  actions,  and  the  reader  being  cfwstautlf 
suppUed  with  evidence,  by  moana  of  vfhieh  ha  inay  ett 
only  form  his  own  judgment,  h«t.may  ahomsirtain  the 
aceuncy  of  the  opinione  which  have  been  prepegsted  hy 
othere. 

Such  being  the  view  we  entertain  of  Dr  RnsMn*«  life 
of  Cromwell  upon  these  essential  points,  we  wtS.  acaradf 
add,  that  we  look  upon  it  a»  likely  to  prove,  y^^  oo»- 
plrted,  a  valuable  aQ4  ePBcelleiBt  work.  The  p«rio4  of 
British  history  which  It  embreoes  Is,  withovt  fa^Alom  tte 
most  important  in  the  annals  of  this  coiutry ;  and  though 
a  great  deal  has  already  been  written  npon  it,  thtf  •(•'T 
can  ailbrd  to  be  told  over  and  over  again  every  fifty  ycv ; 
for  every  new  generation  likes  to  have  these  great  ereoti 
put  into  their  own  language  by  some  of  their  own  ooo- 
temporaries.  It  is,  of  course,  needless  to  enter  here  ioto 
any  analysis  of  Cromwell's  career  ;  and  we  shall  reserve 
some  farther  remarks,  which  we  may  have  to  make  upon 
Dr  Russell's  work,  till  tbe  appearance  of  the  secotid  to- 
lume.  Meantime,  the  following  passage,  descriptive  of 
CromwelVs  Parliamentary  abilities,,  and  of  his  peroooal 
appearance,  affords  a  fair  specimen  of  our  author's  style : 

«  No  wise  panegyrist  of  Cromvraa  Witt  maintiif  (hfC  lA 
pciint  of w^th,  learnioff,  eloqnenoe^  dress,. or. any  ezterui 
accomplishment,  he  could  bear  a  oompfriaQn  with  the  ma- 
jority of  the  memben  even  of  the  Long  Parliament    Tm 
aecret  of  his  elevation,  therefore^  must  oe  sought  for  in  the 
exercise  of  talente  which  w«fe  «ntbrely  indepameot  of  thooe 
oatwaid  advantages,  which,  In  the  flnt  initaneeatia^ 
conciliate  attention,  and  beeneah  a  fiavonrable  hetfiif  (^ 
in  the  most  factious  assembly.     Fervour,  seal,  aod  Know- 
ledge of  the  suigeot  under  debate^  eomaaandat  length  the 
moat  reluctant  auditor,  and  confer  the  charm  of  smtory  oa 
abarestetementoffiiete.    WefindaooordiiylythitheKWii 
gained  the  rmpect  of  the  House  by  the  depth  of  hisaiyv- 
menta,  though  delivered  without  graces  eloqueocet  or  ^^^ 
cleameas ;  and  he  gradually  roee  in  the  favour  of  tbe  mie* 
discerning  of  the  members,  by  his  penetration,  hit  ^"^'^'^^ 
dnigclice,  his  coonige^  and  peraevcranee.    He  scoomfBodaiei 
himself  to  the  dispositions  of  tbe  leading  persons  of  hn  «^ 
side;  he  atudied  carefully  the  viean  and  tender  «  *^ 
one  whose  influenoe  Was  likely  to  shape  the  dftanatoalMn* 
of  hU  oonipatriota;  and  he  nvailed  hunself  N«^r  f  ^ 
atren^h  and  of  the  wcaknem  of  character  whioh  he  foow 
prevailing  around  him.  ^^. 

"  This  chapter,  which  haa  been  devoted  to  thej***?*** 
hktory  of  Cromwell,  may  be  properly  coododad  wi^  • 
abort  deaerfption  of  his  person.  He  is  said  td  bateteen  ■ 
early  life  ofa  ndMMi  make  »d  cooatitotbHi,  «rf  U>  *^^ 
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AMilr,  thtfuish  downhh.  At  a  laftnr  periad,  he  beemw 
wbju  NoUecdli  'ntlieraeMn^lookiiigmui.*  tie  kad 
Mffered  mveh  from  the  fiitijcuei  of  a  military  life,  fipom  the 
uijuetv  which  enni^iiiided  the  liiah  station  to  which  he  ul- 
timately attained,  and  pcrhapa  trom  the  diBappointmenta 
Inddent  io  an  amUtlon  which  aspired  t6  a  still  more  lofty 
eminent.  '  His  oountenanM  was  osnally  welUhM^•beaten, 
his  eomplexien  aalloW)  hie  ftatiiw  strongly  marked,  and 
hie  neae  of  a  iamlnr  fed.  la  a  irolmne  entitled  Biitier*e 
B.  it  ia  mid  thai  *  CromwcU  wants  Brfthsr  ward^ 
mr  s  hit  foce  waauatDiallj  huff,  and  his  sJcin 

ty  famish  you  with  a  rusty  coat  or  mail ;  you  would 
think  he  had  heen  christened  In  a  lime-pit,  and  tanned  alive. ' 
There  la  much  more  abuse  of  thu  contemptible  kind  to  be 
found  In  other  royalist  writers,  who,  when  the  government 
was  restennBd,  thought  they  ooidd  not  supply  too  strong  food 
ia  f^ritiff  «he  apMtlie  for  revenge  which  the  aeveritiea  of 
the  PnHectorate  had  andtedi  It  is  not  to  he  questioned, 
however*  that  his  phyriognomy  must  liave  presented  a  par- 
ticular ooaformation.  Clarendon  says,  *  that  he  had  some- 
thing  singular  and  ungracious  in  his  look  and  appearance.* 
Anda  ladv,  who  reoonis  her  recollertions  of  him  in  tlie  An- 
nual Regfstef,  remailcs,  tliat  when  she  saw  him,  hii  lace 
was  very  pd^  and  his  tiose  of  a  deep  red." 

To  thifl,  tire  May  addaneCher  passage,  Indieatlve  of  the 
tone  of  ImpiHiality  which  pervadea  the  whole  vmrk : 

**  But  H-iMst  not  be'eonesaled  that,  amechted  vrhh  the 
land  alhetatfaa  whaehdefenned  a  lane  portioa 
of  KnKfisbaaoltt|>  these  was  much  aound  principte,  virtue^ 
., . .  tipau  .Qm,  Iwth  sides  we  see  many  things  worthy 
of  admiiilfoQ..  On  the  one  hand,  a  Inave  and  Intelligent 
people  are  about  to  take  the  field  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  upon 
which  the'  reeeni  ptactloe  of  the  govemihent  had  unques- 
tionalbly*ttade  some  eerlona  encrrjochments ;  and,  on  the 
edier,  w  geuerstos  nobility,  oapported  hy  the  great  body  ef 
the  mlaaeihaRHiaaf  the  Idngdas^  present  themselves  in  Uie 
attitada'itf  4efop4»og  their  spvcreigu  against  the  fiiry  of  d». 
moarmtical  ambition,  which  threatened  to  tread  the  crown 
and  aoepfre  in  tli<e  duat.  If  on  either  part  there  was  ^n  er- 
ror, it  ara^  from  t1ie  undue  Intensity  of  a  laudable  motive. 
Aa  io  tie  physical  constitutlou  of  the  atmosphere,  the  prin- 
ciples which  otfmiieBe  the  lovislble  fluid  wliidi  mfniateftv  to 
life  taay,  by  a  slight  ettoiM  of  ane  of  the  lngndicnts»  be 
cBWrartadMa-aaaoetvindsBt  poiaoD;  as  In  Ae  tenner  of 
tha  Britiah  people^  at  thatiaopfntaat  cffai%  the  infusion  of 
an  Intemperate  aesX  for  matters  of  inferior  conseciuence,  pre- 
dpitaled  the  most  virtuous  Dation  lu  Eurppe  into  tlie  ml- 
aeries  of  a  dvH  war.** 

Before  concluding,  we  may  remark,  that  we  are  not 
quite  pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  the  important 
battle  of  Marston-Moor  is  described.  The  whole  details 
are  copied  from  an  imperfect  account  given  by  a  weekly 
Jofimal  of  that  day,  called  the  JHfercartitf  Britaimicus^  in- 
atead  of  being  taken  from  various  sources,  and  moulded 
by  the  anthor  into  a  distinct  narrative  of  his  own.  The 
battle  of  Naseby  is  much  better  told,  and  showv  what  Dr 
Ruaaell  can  do  when  he  chooees.  If  his  second  volume 
he  aa  good  aa  his  firsts  we  aearoely  know  any  work  which 
has  yef  apj^eared  in  the  MlaoelUuiy  that  we  shall  look 
upon  as'  nnre  entitled  to  popular  fiivottr. 


added  to  hia  knawiedge,  and  matnred  hia  Judgment.  In 
regard  to'  posthumous  publicatkma,  however,  the  very  re- 
verse of  all  thia  is  to  be  applrehended.  The  first  selection- 
fhmi  the  papers  of  the  deceaaed  will  naturally  compirehend 
such  aa  are  of  most  valpe  ;,«ad  if>  by  tlie  ai^oceas  of  one* 
volume^  the  edtter  istempted  t#  add  a  aceand*  kla  choice* 
Is  now  Umited  to  <he  piadsa  which  he  fotaieriy  rejected. . 
It  was  perhnpa  o#iag  to  Ma  eiHaeto^snwa-  of  lyhag  under 
tUa  dfaadvantage,  that  the  editer'  has  sought  to  give  in-< 
terest  to  the  present  volume,  by  something  of  novelty  in 
its  anhmgement,  and  variety,  hi  Itf  ceotenta-  ■  Itoonaist%. 
for  the  most  part,  »f  Diso0praea».  so  anangod  with  their 
appropriate  prayora  and  psalBB%<aa  ta  Ummx  a  aort  of  Di* 
reetory  for  J^Mbyierian  warship.  All  thia  la^  In  our. 
opinion,  a  little  muMDeasary;  sfnoe  snch  an  arvangement 
and  audi  materlale,  being  suited  to  the  service  of  the  Sali- 
bath,  and  the  lesa  circumscribed  time  of  those  who  assem- 
ble for  the  purpose  of  public  worships  .will  not  lie  found 
available  for  family  devotion ;  nor  am  we  allow  tha^  even 
on  the  score  of.  curiosity^  auch  a  formula  can  be  ef  value, 
since,  it  nsay  be  jpwsumed,  that  it  ia  abeady  suipciently  l»» 
miliar  to  those  who  are  likely  to  be  readers  of  Mr  Gracie'a 
volume.  We  are  not  aware  that  our  estaldtshed  church 
liolds  so  mean  a  place  among  Chriatfan  communities,  as 
to  be  in  danger  of  letting  its  form  of  public  worship  be 
forgotten,  or  saved  from  liecprnjog  the  subject  of  antiqua^ 
rian  research,  only  by  the  eaustence  of  the  publication  now 
under  ravlaw.  Besides  a  easapleta  Comnwnion  Ssrvice, 
thia  vahune  contaioasevrraLmiaoellaaeoua  Discouraes^  and 
an  Essay  on  the  Reasonableness  and  Advantages  of  P^yer, 
which,  though  not  quite  equal  ta  asme  of  the  Diacoursea 
in  hia  former  volume,  are  all  marked,  with  that  winning 
simplicity,  good  sense,*  and  occasional  warmth  of  feeling 
and  eloquence,  which  characterise^  all  that  we  have  seen 
of  Mr  Chfacie*s  pulpit  composttiotis.  *ll)e  Pliiyers,  of  which 
there  are  aeveral,  are  not  ampng^the  least  cnditaUe  parte 
of  the  work:  they.ariitc'Deitbeir-JfjgMly  dahorate,  nor 
careleaaly  fomlliar ;  they  aragen^rallf  appropriate,  elo- 
quent, and  enfllciwMiy'  mil  kiiad;  -Iheugh  ndt  camhered^ 
with  Scripture  phraseology.  "''llfr^ltieieapi>eors  to  have 
entertained  a  proper'tensS  bf  ffie  dSgUliy  of  Us  profession, 
and  the  importanoe:of  Its  duties.  We  have  no  hesitation 
in  again  recommending  his  .Piaeonrsea  to  the  fovonr  of 
the  public. 


P^bBe  Wonkip  and  AfttceBameoua  DiaotmneB.  By  the 
]«to  B«pv«  Archibald  Gnu:i&  Edinburgh.  Wangh 
and  Inaea.     1889.    8vo.     Pp.  459. 

Wa  had  ocpaslew,  ahont  the  end  of  laat  winter,  to  na- 
tiee  aitoanwlsngtka  vubtme  af  SsmuMM  aeleoled  fiEwn  the 
MS&  #rriM  tale  Mr  Grade.  We  are  happy  to  find  that 
the  liivMirdhle  opinion  which  we  expressed  of  these  Ser- 
■tooa  hasr  ffeen  conf rmed  by  the  public ;  and  the  editor 
pleads  tlw  approbation  with  which  the  former  volume 
reeaived  as  hl«  apokigy  for  now  presenting,  ua  with 
mote  ^.  hi^  l«otha'*a  papcra.  Thia  ia  rather  a 
^arlaient,  in  ao  far  at  least  as  the  npulatieift 
«f  tte  dNKaam  la  eaaeerried.  In  the  ease  «f  a  living 
anthor,  Ma  MotmitA  jfnhUeatkm  natuaUy  lenia  us  tv 
eKpeet  ^MJIi  it  evte  greatei^,  exeeilenoe  in  hia  next  -per- 
foraoaaoeb  We  may  reaaonably  hope  that  he  wJIl  have 
profited  by  the  hinU  of  friend^ip,  and  the  atrietures  of 
Jadirioaa  arltidan — that  he  ahall  have  aoqaired  .-greater 
•Ib  oaninasltiaikMthati.  pTiiMiwuf  thiifl  hiTT 


aao. 


iiufof^  of  the  Toum  of  Gnmodu  •  By  Daaiel  Wehr. 
Greenock.     Danid  Wein.     1829.    8«o.  .  Pp.  180. 

This  la,  of  eouree,  a  work  more  of  local  than  of  general 
interest.  Mr  Weir  is  well  known,  in  the  West  oountry, 
aa  an  amiable  and  modest  writer,  and  the  anthor  of  a 
number  of  very  pretty  vevsea.  HM  Hiatory  of  Greenack, 
though  the  oontenta  ana  aooBewhat  defleient  in  Ineld  ar- 
fangement,  for  whieh^  ind«ed«  he  apaiegiasa  ia  the  Pre- 
fooe,  ia  aeneibly  wiHi— ,  and  is  eradftaftle  to  hia  industry 
androssawh. 

At-thabsgioiiiag'af  Hbm  18th  aantmry*  Giaenoek  was 
mcniy  a  single  raw  of  thatehed  hoaaai»  aiMl»  in  the  year 
I716»  iteontained  only  four  stoledtenamenik  A  harbour^ 
hawavcr,  waa  httilt,.aiid  the  tafrn  contiauffd'ta  iocreaaa 
ah>wly.  In  1755>  the  popuMiW  did.  mot  cpcoead.  3600. 
Soon  afterwarda,  howavcr,  its  incxcaae  became  more  rapid, 
taid  it  started  up  Into  a  flovirishUig  seaport,  a/eharacter 
which  it  has  ev^  dnce  maintained.  Its  present  popula- 
tion may  be  estimated  at  about  ji^yOOO,^  induding  seamen. 
Its  inhahitanta,  as  waa  naturally  to  be  expected,  have  been 
alwafv  more  rdmaritabla  fiBV>«upttlanaa<and  commercial 
apisit,  than  fiw  thekt  attention. taMteaitare  and  aekBoeb 
In  I769»'thaMagiatrAtesK teteathar admitted  Mr  John 
Wiiaon  tathaaaperiatsiiisBas.of  the  Graamar  8bh0(d» 
atlpuktadthafchaahenhinbapdon  the  '^  prafone  andunpro* 
fitaUeartadfoenWmahlng.'*  Inl790»aUtcraryaooietyw«i 

only  for  about  eighteen  nonthsb 


orUlenitarc^ Juune b«o pttflanpted lioM^ ■  hot  h»ta» never 
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flourished.  There  1%  however,  a  *'  Janes  Watt  Club/* 
which  meets  on  the  very  spot  where  stood  the  house  in 
which  Watt  was  bom,  the  moet  illustrious  man  which 
Gnenoek  has  produced.  Jean  Adam,  the  authoress  of 
'<  Th«i«*»  nae  luck  about  the  house,"  was  also  a  native  of 
Greenock ;  and  in  one  of  the  churchyards  lie  the  remains 
of  "  Highland  Mary,"  immortalised  by  Bums.  Neither 
ia  Che  fact  generally  known  that  it  was  in  the  arms  of  a 
Greenock  seaman  that  Nelson  was  conveyed  to  the  cock- 
pit, after  reeeivlng  his  death-wound  on  the  quarter-deck 
of  Che  Victory,  at  Trafalgar.  Greenock,  too,  has  lately 
produced  several  poets  and  men  of  literary  charscter. 
Among  these  are  Mr  Mennons,  the  Editor  of  the  Grem- 
0ck  AdvertiMr  and  the  LUerary  Coronal, — Mr  Steele,  the 
author  of  the  "  Hope  ot  Immortality,"  lately  published 
by  Blaekwood,^»BIr  Weir  himself,  and  others. 


Some  Account  of  tht  Life  of  Reginald  Hcber,  D.D, 
Bishop  of  Caleuita.  Wiih  a  Portrait,  12mo,  pp.  230. 
London.     SImpkin  h  MarshalL     1829. 

This  is  a  work  of  very  humble  pretensimis.  Indeed, 
when  we  read,  in  a  preliminary  notice,  "  These  pages  are 
compiled  from  the  various  reviews  of  the  Bishop  of  Cal- 
cutta's works,  and  are  published  without  authority  from 
his  family,**  we  were  Inclined  to  shut  the  book  at  once. 
On  second  thoughts,  however,  it  struck  us  that  any  me- 
morial of  such  a  man  as  Heber  was  valuable.  Rising, 
therefore,  and  taking  a  turn  or  two  across  the  room,  to 
regain  that  equanimity  of  temper  which  the  suspicion  of 
a  flagrant  instance  of  book-making  had  somewhat  ruffled — 
for, 

**  Even  In  tranquiUest  climes. 

Light  breezes  will  ruffle  the  flowers  some  times** — 

wa  proceeded  to  read  the  volume  with  our  paper  cutter. 
We  perused  with  pleasure  the  extracts  from  the  Bishop's 
Kussian  and  Indian  Journals,  and,  as  we  anxiously  col- 
lected the  few  biographical  facts  thinly  scattered  through 
the  pages,  we  anticipated  the  gratification  we  should  find 
in  bestowing  our  best  attention  on  the  full  memoirs  of 
this  truly  Christian  gentleman  and  scholar  which  will 
shortly  appear  from  the  pen,  we  believe,  of  Mrs  Heber. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATU^IE* 


BBMNBV18,  AND  ITS  ADJACENT  SCENBRT. 
▲  *oaai9r*s  sxsrcH. 

FoaT-WiLLiAV  is  a  military  station,  calculated  fully  as 
much  to  excite  the  smile  as  the  terror  of  the  foa ;  but  to 
the  lion-hunter,  the  village  which  Uea  beneath  its  oamMm 
has  every  thing  to  reoommend  it ;  fin!,  beoidca  affording 
him  a  good  innt  a  good  bed,  and  a  good  dinner,  he  will 
And  radiating  from  thia  eoaafortahlo  centre,  many  ol^ects 
worthy  of  hia  attenthm.  AnKsng  these  are  Glenoos,  alike 
Interesting  and  alike  tsniflc  in  its  natural  scenery  and  in 
its  associated  recollections,^ — Moidart  and  Lochicl,  wliere 
Prinoe  Charles  flrst  raised  hia  standard,  and  where  the 
trustiest  and  noblest-minded  of  hia  adherents  ruled,.-^ 
Glenroy,  with  its  parallel  roady^^the  Caledonian  Quud 
and  Neptnna*8  staircase,  which  will  tarn  his  thoughts 
fsom.  the  vast  achievements  of  nature,  to  one  of  the  moat 
atupendoua  of  the  works  of  mwar-^-oaA  lastly,  Bennevia, 
of  which  we  are  abont  to  speak  mora  at  length  immedi* 
■tely.  When  of  these  objects  ^  meditation  has  had  its  fiU,** 
1m  has  only  to  take  his  plaea  aboard  a  steam-boat,  and 
bo  steered  either  northward,  through  locks  and  lo^  of 
or  sovthward  through  that  striking  arehipelago 
riaas  Stallk,  the  laireat  of  all  Neptuna'a  templea, 
«Bd  lona,  where  Colnmba  kept  alive  the  aacred  flame  of 
jnsligfoo  and  of  learning,  amid  dark  and  stormy  times. 

Though  the  sweetest  of  sonshino  may  be  in  the  vales. 
It  la  aearaely  during  more  than  one  day  in  the  week  that 
4ho  hmad  aummit  of  Bennevia  ia  altogether  free  from 
•doiids;  and  the  travelling  party  most  wait  patiently  at 
.Son^VlttiMtf tUi a tuiui^ d^r iVpcv.  OpthowlriiMl. 


far  morning,'  Sandy  Rankine,  than  whom  you  will  not 
find  a  more  intelligent  or  a  more  obliging  guide,  will 
knock  lustily  at  your  door,  ere  well  the  lark  has  roiiMd' 
his  brother  choristers,  or  the  cock  his  fellows  of  the 
rooet ;  and  whilst  you  are  buckling  on  your  panoply, 
Mrs  Cameron  is  buckling  upon  Sandy's  back  a  ba»ket  of 
most  interesting  contents.  Having  sallied  fortli,  we  crai 
the  month  of  Glennevia  and  its  foaming  stream,  and  ws 
paaa  the  castle  of  Inverlochy,  washed  by  a  fine  fiill  river, 
from  which  it  derives  ita  name.      This  casde,  now  io 
ruins,  was  one  of  the  many  strongholds  of  the  redoQbtid 
£unily  of  Cumming,  although  tradition  says,  that  in  csriier 
times  it  was  a  royal  seat ;  and  there  is  something  that 
bids  the  mind  acquiesce,  without  much  questioning,  in  & 
tradition  which  places  the  palace  of  the  Scottish  mo- 
nan^  at  the  base  of  the  loftiest  of  his  country's  hills,  ud 
in  a  district  where  the  CaledouUn  Forest,  sheltering  the 
bison  and  the  boar  in   Its  recesses^   spread  itself  orer 
mighty  mountains,  and  mirrored  Itself  in  majestic  Iskei 
But  now  comes  the  tug  of  war.     By  a  grassy  s^ 
ascent  you  l>egin  to  climb  Bennevis  on  its  westsro  frooL 
In  half  an  hour  you  are  fatigued  to  faintness ;  but  ten 
minutes*  rest  on  one  of  those  grey  masses  of  stone  tbt 
here  and  there  Jut  through  the  award,  restores  you ;  tod 
it  is  a  fact  which  I  cannot  account  for,  but  which  aU 
hlU-dlmbers  will  bear  me  out  in,  that  after  the  firrt 
breathing  you  will  not  again  suffer  from  fatigue  In  s  de* 
gree  so  painful  and  oppressive.     A  few  more  heats  and  « 
few  more  halts,  and  you  have  ascended  what  ia  called 
Bouievia'  Resting-hilL     It  is  rather  the  steepest,  but  by 
&r  the  smoothest  part  of  the  aacent     You  now  croe  a 
boggy  plain  of  some  extent,  in  which  there  Is  a  IsIm  aod 
a  thousand  rills,  heard  incessantly,  but  scarcely  ever  af«B, 
eo  buried  are  they  under  the  loqg  heather  and  the  swollai 
mossy  earth.      Having  traversed  this  hmding-piace  is 
the  Titanic  staircase,  you  are  called  upon  again  "  to  pot 
a  atout  heart  to  a  ati^  brae,**  for  long  and  rough  is  the 
path  which  liea  above  you.     Your  course  leads  up  by  Uk 
side  of  a  stream,  gelid  and  crystalline,  that  rushes  in  a 
thousand  cataracts  down  the  hill.     You  now  be^n  to 
feel  that  you  must  bid  fiare well  to  the  vegetable,  and  torn 
the  mineral  kingdom.     No  plants  are  to  be  met  with  a- 
cept  some  of  the  hardiest  and  most  alpine  or  arrtk«f 
the  grasses,  mosses,  and  saxifrages.     Even  these  are  few 
and  far  between,  and  nearer  the  summit  they  diApfMar 
altogether.     This  want  of  vegetable  life  Is  chargeable,  do 
doubt,  in  a  great  degree,  upon  the  pitiless  exposure,  hot 
partly  also,  and  in  no  small  measure,  on  the  want  of  aoO. 
For  two  milea  next  iu  summit,  the  aurfaoe  of  the  hill 
ia  wholly  covered  (I  had  almost  said  aUted)  with  lai{( 
loose  fragmento  of  atone.     They  are  of  a  dark  blae^ 
loured  clay-stone  porphyry,  very  hard  and  sharp-edgw ; 
which  last  character  (one  that  the  visitor  will  hardly  M 
to  remark)  becomes  more  striking  as  you  approach  tbi 
summit  of  the  mountain,  as  if  the  stones  frrther  dovs 
had  auffered  some  process  of  attrition  in  their  descent 
About  a  mile  from  the  highest  peak  there  is  a  spno^ 
above  which  no  water  is  to  be  found,  and  around  wjuc* 
a  thousand  "  disjecta  membra  **  give  the  hint  that  bat 
it  is  customary  for  the  aspirant  to  leave  hia  stotes  till 
his  return.     Here,  then,  do  we  deposit  our  fowl,  mJ 
loaf,  our  kebbttok;  but,  moot  venerable  and  veneratsa 
gnybeard !  here  do  we  not  deposit  thee^     He  wbotoui 
ahmg  a  mountain*8  breast,  knowa  too  well  the  virtue  ^ 
ia  in  thee  to  trust  thee  anywhere  savs  near  bis  heart; 
and  when  we  stand  on  the  pinnade  of  the  lofUest  «* 
King  Geofge's  bills,  ahaU  not  our  loyal  Ups  prooouoM  lu* 
royal  name  over  that  essence  which  he  estsemsand  M- 
nonn?    ShaU  we  not  giva  a chear  to  our  good  Adaum 

from  his  own  topgallant  head  ?  ^ 

Well,  we  have  at  length  reached  the  saaunlt;  ■>«. 
gentle  reader,  or  rather,  sweet  feUow-travdler,  we  bop 
yo«  are  not  overmuch  fatigued.     We  now  *^\^^ 
long,  narrow,  irregukir  piece  of  tahle-]and,horriblJ(»»' 
l  ad.  by  the  CoRkii    Thoie  an  tlw  liviMiltiei  o<  •  ^ 
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iMndoiu  Tndpl«i»  which  Ibmu  tha  north  sida  of  th» 
mwmtein,  md  'vrhieh  eertoinly  is  the  moat  ttriking  feo- 
tan  it  praBnta,  Its  height  In  9000  feat,  aod  it  aearoaly 
dadion  Iron  thd  perpeadieular.  Lwmeh  oTor  it  one  ^ 
th«M  hard  Uoeka  of  porphyry,  you  will  hear  a  hundred 
wild  «ehoM|  and  wa  emoka  rialng  from  a  hundred  jutting 
vngt,  hut  in  that  nnoke  the  auhstanpe  of  the  atone  ia  dia- 
lipated, — it  never  reaehes  the  liottooa  of  the  diff.  Many 
lad  Tariedy  and  far  mundcr,  are  the  ol||ecta  over  which 
far  eyee  can  nwga.  We  mm  at  once  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Otnmt  tho  Weetem  and  ^e  Eaatem  ooeana.  The 
Lianhl  Loelis  h^inning  at  the  hUl*8  foot,  rnna  fiv,  ftr 
iMithward ;  a  painter  wonld  eay  it  was  foraehortened,  for 
ths  billy  ialea  which  gnrg«  it  at  ita  junction  with  the  At- 
laotie,  forty  milee  away,  eeem  jvist  beneath  our  leet. 
Thtn  'Is  eomething  gnuid  in  looking  down  upon  a  thon* 
aad  bdl-tope,  aa  now  we  do  in  common  with  the  eagle. 
Fw  in  the  wast,  overtopping  many  intervening  chains, 
•re  tbe  singulnrijr  abrupt  and  raggod  hiUo  of  Coolin,  in 
Sicjc  To  the  aouth,  Ben  Cmachan,  a  twMiended  giant, 
itsnds  eonspieuoqa ;  and,  in  the  east,  springing  graceful 
aad  floaical  fron  Uia  maigin  of  Loch  Tay,  Benlawws, 
**  abofe  tbo  rsal  in  form  and  poetnvs  proudly  eminentp 
ffiUHb  like  a  towar.**  Hen  and  there  through  a  niche  in 
tbe  ioinbre  moutttainib  yon  gain  a  glimpse  of  «ome  silvery 
eiureot  glittering  down  its  narrow  valley,  or  of  the  broad- 
er sheen  <^  some  expansive  lake.  Several  patches  of  snow, 
like  tbe  remaina  of  wreatlies,  sparkle  in  the  shaded  places, 
■ad  with  handAda  of  these  f t  ia  a  plaaaanl  Jnly  eeek^ 
tion  to  pdt  each  other.  The  chiU  air*  however,  which 
It  int  waa  grateful,  after  the  exarti«n  of  aeeent,  ia  eoon 
felt  piercing  and  painful,  and  wo  aludl  thsfofbre  not  pr»* 
tnct  our  stay. 

Oar  dcseent,  iadnding  a  proper  allownnca  of  tioM  far 
Isiof  jostica  to  our  basketful  at  the  well,  will  not  ooonpy 
•as-tbird  so  long  as  our  upward  straggle*  It  is  on  the 
witbem  part  of  the  nuMintalny  and  by  a  roole  of  much 
mm  anintermptad  steepnees.  Yon  are  soon  imparadiosd 
in  Glcnnevis,  with  a  warm  atmosphere  around  yon,  a 
lift  swsrd  benenth  your  ftet,  and  for  your  companion 
dswa  the  glen,  a  ewset  atream,  with  a  fHnge  of  Mda  and 
tnm.  Twenty  mlnnteB*  walk  conducts  you  to  the  inn 
fnn  which  you  started  In  the  morning.  The  laat  effort 
iftbsdayisaaeramhlewhoehallhavetheeolB.  And  aa 
|sa  ei^ey  your  siesta  there,  and  are  gradded  by  the  eym* 
litbising  afaMrity  with  wiiieh  Nancy  ammgee  the  dinner- 
tiU^  you  ftnd  that  it  Is  AiU  eight  hoorssinoa  yon  set  out 
•0  ysor  eucnreion,  and  yon  begin  to  wonder  wfaetlier  it 
be  poodble  timt  yon  are  not  eomewfaat  tipsy  nftsr  having 
|ilM  yo«r  fuarier  of  n  quart  of  monntaln  dew.  Bosa- 
thied  that  at  ita  proper  level  the  liquid  hae  no  quaUty  of 
poison,  and  be  aasnrsd,  that  without  ita  kindly  aid,  yon 
•old  not  have  ecaled  the  eapltoL 

Tbe  height  of  tiie  mountain,  I  need  aeareely  add*  is 
i38D  feet.  It  ia  shapriess  and  huge,  and  from  no  point 
•fviewisthofbrmiteKhibitsftne.  It  wwin  theasiddle 
sf  Joly  we  aeeended  it,  and  we  were  told  that  during  the 
■esMo  only  twelve  adventurers  had  preosded  ne,  and  thai 
MsoQg  thcee  there  wnn  two  or  tiuPosoonrageouafidroBeiL 
We  WHO  pleased  with  the  spirit  of  an  English  gentleman 
vbe,  we  were  InArmed,  had  a  fbw  weeks  before  lefl  the 
iteui-vessci  at  Fort.  William,  where  aha  lies  over  night 
Vnviotts  to  entering  tlie  canal,  had  seen  the  rising  of  the 
laWsninmer  eun  firom  the  top  of  Bennevi^  and  resumed 
bis  pbes  on  hoard  before  the  boiler  had  h«gnn  to  hies. 

FINE  ARTS  IN  GLASGOW. 

THIS  XXBIBITION  OF  PAINTINGS. 

Tax  lage  Ibr  eriticisii^r  our  Second  Eschihition  of  the 
Works  of  Livhig  Artists  having  somewhat  subsided,  I 
CbsI  iocUned  to  my  a  word  or  two  about  U  and  lAsin.  If 
ibe  grandem  of  Glasgow  be  apathetic  respecting  sculpture 
•Ml  paietfag,  it  cannot  be  said  thnt  either  the  pubUc  or 
i^MMdHtani^lhofginmiBb    ngtoelMrotUM 


■me. 


the  large  room  of  the  Argyll  Arcade,  the  other  thefar  ok 
lumns,  with  or  about  them.  Never  was  there-eo  much 
written  on  eo  small  a  matter,  and,  on  the.  whole,  well 
written  too.  All  our  Glasgow  newspapers^  save  one^ 
rushed  into  the  field,  and  had  each  their  fitvouritea.  Thf 
criticisms  in  the  Chnmkkt  surmised  to  be  from  tibe  prac- 
tised pen  of  a  member  of  tbe  Dilletanti  Society,  were,  in 
general,  happily  conceived,  and  teredy,  perhape  too  terse* 
ly,  expressed ;  but  they  were  based  on  notions  of  art  e»- 
aentially  correct.  A  young  writer  of  talent,  di^aiaing 
himself  in  broad  Scotch,  for  the  purpose  of  saying  shrewdsr 
things,  followed  the  classical  critic  The  Fr^  Prett  an4 
its  able  editor  entered  with  enthusiasm,  but  at  perhape 
too  great  length,  and  with  too  friendly  and  gentle  a  spl.* 
rit,  into  the  merits  of  nearly  every  picture,  and  found  re* 
deeming  noints  in  them  alL  The  Timm  was  more  eclec- 
tic, and  this  year  had  no  fiivourites.  A  young  UUeraiewr 
from  Edinburgh,  at  present  connected  with  the  Cwner^ 
has  distinguisbed  that  paper  by  very  dever  criticisms, 
with  tbe  most  of  which  I  agree,  saving  that  which  attack- 
ed my  friend  Henderson,  who  has  one  of  the  beet  por- 
traits in  the  Exhibition*  As  to  the  Herald,  it  is  the  ex- 
oeption  to  which  I  alluded,  and,  I  think,  fitly  and  pn>-i 
perly  so.  Its  honest  and  excdient  editor,  though  him- 
self an  accomplished  scholar,  and  a  man  of  taste,  has  al- 
most a  contempt  for  the  prattle  about  lee  beau^  oris^. 
and  objects  of  virfd,  which  so  often  makes  up  the  whole  • 
of  tbe  pretensions  of  travelled  connolaseurs  and  would-t 
be  dilletanti  respecting  the  beautiful;  and,  assailed  on 
every  side  by  the  solidtations  of  the  partisans  of  exhibit- 
ors, '*  to  give  tome  apace  to,**—'*  to  look  favourably  oa,*'-^ 
'<  to  tay  tomethuig  kmd  of,**  jfc,  jfc,  he  has  stoutly,  perbapa 
gruffly,  refused  to  meddle  with  a  nest  of  hornets  such 
as  congregated  artists  frequently  are.  This  is  all  very 
well  for  one  Journal,  but  it  would  never  have  done  had  a 
second  stood  out  in  the  same  way.  The  originality  of 
redstanco  would  then  have  been  no  more.-— But  now  for 
oiur  very  brief  coup-deeil  of  the  catalogue-^the  rose  leaf 
added  to  the  fiUed-up  and  brimming  cup. 

The  Edinburgh  artists  have  this  year  dwwn  much 
more  of  their*  temper  than  their  talent  to  na.  They  cer- 
tainly do  not  all  eeem  to  have  the  mildness  of  the  JBtL 
One  of  their  number  took  the  pet,  last  year,  because  hf 
was  preeented  with  a  piece  of  plate  Inetead  of  money;  an4 
his  brethren,  in  their  meet  didntersetcd  "  h>ve  for  arts** 
— ^that  is  the  established  phrase — and  thdr  "  anxiety  for 
diffusing  a  knowledge  of  its  principlee,**  have  not  s«n^ 
this  seaaon,  half-a-doaen  pictures  to  aid  in  dvliizing  ua 
Bemtfama !  Aberdeen  is  too  far  north  for  the  indulgenoa 
of  such  folly.  A  Mr  Giles,  resident  there,  baa  sent  ao 
inconcdvahle  number  of  pleem  from  his  own  pencil,  and 
all  of  them  dever.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  are  caceeUenti 
but  just  baaause  so  many  from  the  same  hand  are  tn 
chooee  upon,  I  preaume^  not  one  of  them  has  found  a  pur* 
chaeer!  Not  l»wsr  than  a  round  dosen  of  amateura  are 
exhibitors,  with  very  diverdfted  talsnU  indeed.  Tha 
water  colour  drmwinge  of  Mr  Davie,  and  the  oil  pioturss» 
chieflymarine  pieces,  of  Mr.  C.  Hutobeson,  are  very  credit- 
aMai  aa  are  somo  beautiful  pendUsketdife,  particularly 
one  of  Doune  Castle.  However,  the  politentw  of  the 
"  hangmen**  of  the  Sodety,  aa  the  picture  oomniittee  an 
fbcetioudy  called  by  all  artists,  is,  with  many  of  theplecsi 
of  "  amateurs,**  much  more  conspicuous  than  tlia  severity 
of  their  taate. 

There  m,  I  think,  three  eets  of  gema  in  the  Exhibl* 
tion.  One  oompriaee  Glover'e  landacapea ;  the  eeoondt 
Bnrher'e;  and  the  third,  Graham's  portraits*  According 
to  the  relative  appredation  of  theae  which  have  all  pod* 
tlve  and  adadtted  merlta^I  ehould  judge  of  the  taate  of 
a  critic  in  the  artSb  G]over*a  pleem  appear  to  me  to  he 
eocnotly  In  landseape  painting  what  Chantrsy's  werka  ar» 
in  eealptnre,  dwwlng  that  which  is  beautlAil  in  Nnturg 
with  intense  sympathy  and  great  power,  but  without  as* 
aggeration  and  vritlient  aosrlng  into  the  purdy  ideaL 
BirhBr»onthgBth>to»lwfcntWimitttoBgifCaiai 
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Lom!n  glMt.  His  pahitlni;  is  like  Arabian  poetry—all 
sunshine  and  roses.  It  Is  delicious  to  dream  of  such  sunny 
skies  and  landscapes  bristly  green.  It  would  be  very 
tedious  to  live  beneaih  the  one,  or  aniid  the  other.  As  for 
Graham,  he  will  be  ^»  Ttttan  of  Scotland,  when  he  for- 
gets that  Titian,  and  Goido,  and  Carlo  Ddce,  lived.  At 
present,  wherever  he  can,  he  makes  his  sitter — however 
Caledonian  In  reality — Italian  in  attitude  and  air ;  and  his 
glimpses  of  landscape  are  recollections  of  the  Val  d*  Amo, 
rather  than  of  the  Lower  Ward  of  Lanarkshire.  It  Is  a 
prions  fault,  but  he  will  amend  it  Henderson,  Gib- 
son,  M'Nee,  and  perhaps  Ross,  are  all  good  portrait 
painters,  but  not  surpassing.  Gibson  Is  a  fine  oolourlst ; 
Henderson,  a  minutely  faithful  and  fastidious  oopier  of 
Nature.  This  is  well ;  but  he  is  also  equally  so  of  tables 
and  chairs,  and  this  stiffens  his  pictures.  He  hates  glare 
too,  and  he  paints  In  dingy  reds  and  ruswts ;  but  he  has 
capital  stuff  about  him.  M<  Nee  promises  to  be — ^nay,  is — 
a  bold  and  admirable  sketcher;  but  he  is,  as  yet,  too 
sketchy.  His  chalks  are  excellent ;  and,  In  a  year,  he  will 
work  closer  Into  his  canvass.  Mr  Ross  is  surely  clever ; 
but  this  season  he  has  not  been  very  successful  In  any 
thing  but  getting  to  be  Professor  of  Painting  In  Ander- 
son's University.  We  have  several  pieces  fivm  that  cle- 
ver artist,  William  Brown,  who  delineates  so  wdl  the 
palaces  of  Scotland.  They  are  unequal,  but  none  of  them 
bdow  par.  That  his  superb  view  of  Dundonald  Castle 
ahould  not  have  sold,  b  surprising.  Donaldson,  another 
Glasgow  artist,  makes  rapid  strides, — Fleming  a  Green- 
ock one,  has  made  them.  Bonar  and  Paterson  send  from 
Edinburgh  the  cleverest  figure  pieces  in  the  Ezbibltion ; 
but  the  latter  asks  too  much  for  his,  considering  his  pre- 
sent standing.  Ten  guineas  Is  no  bad  proffer  for  his 
"  Boys  Swimming.**  I  made  it,  but  no  purchase.  The 
sales,  however,  have  on  the  whole  been  good.  One  gen- 
tleman—A. M*Le11aa,  Esq. — has  distinguished  himself 
greatly  by  his  liberal  and  tasteful  selections.  We  could 
•ay  to  many  that  we  wot  of,  '*  Go  tbou  and  do  likewise.'* 
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MB  CAMPBBLL*9  STATUARY. 

Last  week  we  announced  to  ouf  readers  that  Mr 
Campbdrs  model  fbr  a  statue  of  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun, 
had  been  placed  In  the  exhllrftloA  rootts  of  the  Royal  In- 
stitution. Since  that  time,  sottie  other  pieces  of  sculp- 
ture, by  the  same  artiilt,  have  been  added.  Itie  hurried 
and  unsatisfactory  manner  In  which  we  were  formerly 
able  to  notice  the  principal  work,  and  the  additional  ma- 
terials now  supplied  f»r  forming  a  judgment  of  Mr  C*s 
talents,  have  Induced  us  to  return  to  the  subject. 

The  works  of  this  gentleman  at  present  In  the  rooms  of 
the  Institnttott  are,  the  Statue  of  L<»rd  Hopetoun,  a  female 
figure,  a  di&d,  and  five  bnstii.  The  statue  tof  the  nobleman 
is  colsssal.  His  IsrdshTp  is  represented  In  a  Roman  dress, 
the  toga  fSdllng  In  simple  f<rids  over  the  left  arm,  the  hand 
of  which  h<rids  his  Sheathed  sword.  The  right  hand, 
bidding  a  brMle,  rests  on  the  msne  of  his  horse,  which 
stands  directly  behind  hfm,  Iti  head  depressed,  and,  as  it 
were^  rubbing  on  one  of  Its  fore-Iegfe.  His  eountenanoe  Is 
turned  a  lltHe  to  the  lef^  and  looking  down  on  the  speo- 
tator.  The  ontHne,  fHvm  the  depressed  head  of  the  horse 
along  Its  neck,  up  to  the  head  of  the  human  figure.  Is 
•asy ;  wl  A  regard  to  the  'descending  line  on  the  other  side, 
the  protrusion  of  the  anlmalVhaunehee  breaks  it  Into  two, 
in  a  manner  not*  quite  so  satlitfaetory  to  the  eye.  The 
bead  of  the  horse  we  tfmost  tndlne  tn  pronounce  perfect, 
■o  fine  is  Its  form,  so  expressive  of  life  and  fire,  with  its 
■lartlng  eyeballs,  Its  swelling  vsfais,  and  the  eooformallon 
•f  hs  month  chuDping  on  the  bit.  The  bends  of  the  fet- 
locks in  the  legs  npMi  which -H  Is  plantsd  are  highly 
•Kprssslva  of  alaslioity.  Hie  whole  figure  of  the  hone  Is 
good.  Hieattltude  of  the  Barl  Is  natural,  nneonsfraitted, 
flsid  difttlfied.  A  likeness  tn  the  erlginal  has  been  retained 
in  the  eonntenance,  but  not  m  alavlsbly  as  to  Interfere 
with  the  Hfeet  of  the  ttatoe  as  a  wvrfc  of  art.     The  Idea 


heightening  And  protrudon  of  the  brow  has  been  Intro- 
duced with  good  effect.  The  only  detail  that  we  fed  In- 
clined to  object  to  Is  the  right  arm,  which  is  not  lulB- 
dently  rested  on  the  neck  of  the  horse,  skid  leaves  In  con- 
sequence a  feeling  of  exertion  In  the  mind  of  the  spectstor, 
at  variance  with  the  general  impression  of  the  statue.  The 
execution  of  the  whole,  however,  Is  dasslc&l  and  highly 
finished. — The  female  figure  is  represented  elttlDf  on  s 
block  of  stone,  the  head  bent  forward  and  depressed,  us  if 
looking  at  a  vessel  she  holds  in  her  hands.  It  ii  nslced 
except  the  legs,  around  which  some  drapery  is  wrapped. 
There  Is  great  beauty  of  form  In  this  statue,  and  s  fine 
fleshy  effect.  The  arrangement  of  the  drapery  U  perhaps 
a  little  too  finicaL — The  figure  of  the  child  is,  we  hire 
no  doubt,  a  successful  likeness,  but  there  is  nothing  parti- 
cular about  it. — The  best  busts  are,  that  of  a  gentleman, 
near  the  child,  and  that  of  a  lady,  on  the  chlmney-picfe, 
bedde  the  female  figure.  There  hi  a  bust  of  a  lady,  heside 
the  child,  to  which  Mr  Campbdl  seems  to  have  wished  ts 
give  a  high  finidi,  but  which  he  has  made  formal,  and  ren- 
dered the  outlines  too  sharp  and  cutting. 

From  these  remarks,  our  readen  will  be  able  to  gather 
that  we  think  highly  of  Mr  CampbelPs  talento ;  although 
we  must  dedlne  pronouncing  a  definitive  sentence  on  him, 
until  we  have  opportunities  for  a  larger  Induction. 

THE  DRAMA. 

MAnAMi  Vtsrats  oondnded  her  engagement  of  twdn 
nights  on  Thursday  evening.  The  houses  she  drew  wcrt 
in  genend  respectable,  though  not  either  crawdcd  or  bril- 
liant. She  has  not  made  a  great  Impression  In  KdinWgh, 
and  the  general  opinion  unquestionably  Is,  that  she  Is  bat 
a  seeond-rate  actress.  Fbr  our  own  part,  we  hare  sen 
no  canss  to  deviate  fhmi  the  sentiments  we  expressed  hat 
Saturday.  In  a  very  Infierior  line  of  parts,  she  is  grace- 
ful and  devcr,and  this  Is  aH  the  ps^se  to  which  we  dccB 
her  entitled.  As  to  her  singing,  we  have  been  tM  thsl 
her  **  Cherry  Ripe**  b  superior  to  Miss  NoeVsi  Ve  denf 
the  feet ;  but  even  though  it  were  the  case,  why,  in  Hcs- 
ven'k  name,  bring  her  Into  compaHsosi  with  Miss  Nod, 
whose  style  of  singing  was  entirely  dlfFerent,  and  of  s 
fer  higher  nrd«r  ?  One  verse  of  Miss  NoeVs  **  Kathleen 
O'More,**  or  of  any  of  'her  Scotch  ballads,  was  worth  all 
the  « Cherry  Ripes  **  Madame  Vestris  ever  chssted. 
There  was  soid  and  feeling  in  Miss  NoePs  songs  ;.-4hen 
is  nothing  hot  n  little  glitter  and  a  little  execution  in  those 
of  Vestris.  In  one  word,  she  knows  how  to  de  a  sBsart 
thing,  but  she  has  little  or  no  conception  of  aught  beyond. 

In  a  dramatic  article  in  the  Seoiswum  of  Wednesday 
last,  we  find  the  following  passage  in  reference  to  what 
we  and  othen  have  said  of  Vestris : — <<  Certainly  the  tone 
assumed  by  some  of  our  critical  brethren  Is  not  calculated 
to  attract  tiie  visits  of  the  Metropolitan  actors;  which  we 
are  sorry  for,  not  only  on  account  of  the  privation  we  may 
thereby  suffer  in  our  theatrical  amusements,  but  for  the 
injury  It  may  occasion  to  the  interesU  of  the  Thestre  it- 
self. In  thUinstance,  received  as  Madame  Vestrishas 
bosB  by  the  public,  with  applause  and  approbatioo,  w« 
hope  she  will  not  suffer  the  oplnlona  of  a  few  indiTidosls 
to  prevent  herretumlng  to  us ;  for,  in  the  present  desrth 
of  dramatic  talent,  the  loss  would  be  aerions,  not  only  to 
us,  bnt  vre  suspect  also  to  the  Theatre."  Now  this  is 
shear  nonsense.  In  criticising  an  aotor  or  actress  weds 
not,  in  the  first  instance,  care  one  farthing  whether  oar 
nmarka  may  frighten  the  metropolitan  actor^  or  be  ds> 
trimental  to  tlifl  pecuniary  interests  of  the  Tlieotre  bcrp. 
We  are  anxious  only  to  state  what  we  feel  to  br  ja«t  r&> 
garding  the  individual  in  question ;  and,  we  are  well 
aware,  that  if  we' conscientiously  observe  Uiis  ruk,  osr 
erificisms,  however  severe  they  may  sometimes  he^  will  n^ 
deprive  ns  of  a  Tislt  from  one  really  dewr  actor,  sad  ss 
far  firom  Injuring  the  llieatre,  will  ulthnately  do  it  s 
most  important  service^  by  pointing  oat  to  the  """f^ 
Qiiot  tfaMe  psrtfos  wJm  are  mojt  likely  to  be  ntmrtA 
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with  well-deserved  tppfaiiiM.  It  is  true»  m  umj  bare 
been  iMtrumeDtal  towards  frightealog  Vestria  »  little, 
Imt  this  was  exactly  what  we  meant  to  b^  and  we  do  not 
anticipate  the  downfall  of  the  drama  toMmg  us,  though 
we  should  never  i^b  behold  the  light  of  her  cotinte- 
Bsnce. 

The  Eimbwyh  Theairieal  Fwid  Society  are  to  have  a 
public  dinner  early  in  the  eoeuing  year,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Fund.  This  society,  of  wboee  plan  and  imrpoeea  we 
highly  approre^  has  eaJsted  sinoe  the  year  181 9»  but  waa 
nmodelled  upon  a  more  eomprehenalTe  acale  in  1827. 
Our  reade;^  will  not  hato  forgotten  the  splendid  pobUe 
dioner  which  took  place  upon  that  oooaaion,  attended  by  up- 
wnds  of  three  hundred  gentlemen,  with  Sir  Walter  Soott 
in  the  chair.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  moat  memotabla  public 
dinner  which  has  ercr  been  aeen  in  Edinburgh,  for  it  waa 
there  that  the  Author  of  "  WaYerley**  first  epoke  to  his 
eooatrymen,  and  said,  **  1  am  the  man ;" — and  when 
the  yoiui|[est  who  were  present  are  old  and  grey,  it  will 
beaomethlng  for  them  to  tell  their  grandchildren  that 
they  themsdres  aaw  the  iron-mask  removed  from  the 
wiard*8  face,  and  heard  from  his  own  lips  the  confession 
of  his  immortality.  To  a  certain  extent  this  event  was 
eitrinsic  to  the  occasion,  but  it  is  enough  to  hallow  with 
delifhtful  associations  any  subsequent  dinner  of  the  same 
society.  We  have  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  whether  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  or  the  Duke  of  Bncdeudi,  or  Lord  Elcho^ 
or  any  one  else,  be  ia  Cb^  ehidr,  the  meeting  will  be  nu^ 
merous  and.  briUiniit.  We  are  glad  to  know  that  the  af- 
hin  of  tbe  l^und  SM'e  In  a  prosperous  condition,  supported 
priocipaily  by  the  annual  subscriptions  of  non-resident 
members,  iuid  by  many  handsome  donations  which  have. 
been  received  from  various  qiiarters,  Tha  resident  memo 
bers  do  not  exceed  fifteen  or  sixteen,  and  consist  oC  the  most 
mpectable  portion  of  the  company  Iiere,  who  oontributo 
eseh  one  sbjlling  a-week  during  the  theatrical  season. 
The  slFairs  of  the  society  are  numaged  by  a  committer 
consisting  of  Messrs  Prltchard,  Benham,  G.  Stanley,  and 
Mackay,  the  latter  acting  as  treasurer.  Mrs  H.  Sid- 
dons  and  Mr  Murray  are  t^e  trusteea,  ia  whose  hands  are 
deposited  the  funda  £»r  behoof  of  the  society.  Tha  annual. 
nbticription  to  noo-resident  members.is  two  guineaa ;  wA 
tbe  benefit  to  be  derived  from  beoomii^  either  a  resident 
«r  non-resident  member,  ia  thus  expressed  in  the  sehedole 
of  "  Roles  and  Regulations :"— <'  Any  Member  of  thla 
Society  who  shall  have  n^gularly  contributed  to  its  fund 
fw  the  space  of  seven  years,  sbidl,  on  being  incapacitated 
bf  age,  accident,  or  infirmity,  to  exercise  his  or  her  du- 
ties aa  an  actor  or  actress,  be  entitled  to  aa  annuity  of 
forty  pound^  from  the  Society,  unless  his  or  her  indepen- 
dent income  shall  exceed  forty  pounds  per  annuai,  in 
wbich  event  the  annuity  given  by  this  Sociisty  shall  suifer 
an  abatement  equal  to  sucb  excess.  But  should  any  part 
of  that  additional  income  be  derived  from  the  Industrious 
exerciae,  'by  the  claimant,  of  any  fiusulty  or  talent,  then 
the  claimant  shall  be  allpwed  half  of  the  annual  sum  so 
iSTed  to  the  fund..**  To  thia  la  added  another  rule : — 
"  Any  Member  of  this  Society  who.  shall  have  .regularly 
contributed  ibr  seven  years,  shall,  upon  attaining  the  age 
of  sixty,  if  a  male,  and  of  fifty-fiw,  if  a  female*  be  enti- 
tled to  claim  upon  the  ground  of  age,"  it  being  understood 
^t  no  person  who  is  above  the  age  of  forty-five  at  the 
time  of  appttcation  can  be  admitted  a  member.  It  b 
perfectly  clear  that  the  objects  of  the  Society  are  in  the 
bigliest  <legree  Ibenevolent  and  useful,  and  ought  to  meet 
with  every  projper  encouragement.  In  the  words  of  Sir 
Walter  Soo<V*—'Mt  would  be  ungrateful  and  unkind 
vers  those  who  have  sacrificed  their  youth  to  our  amuse- 
BMot,  not  to  receive  the  reward  due  to  them,  but  be  re- 
doeed  to  every  kind  of  hardship  in  their  old  age.  Who 
aa  think  of  poor  Folstaff  going  to  bed  witliout  his  cup  of 
"^  or  of  Macbeth  feeding  on  bones  as  marrowless  as 
thou  of  Banquo  V*  We  shall  be  glad  on  all  occasions  to 
lend  our  assistance  towards  forwarding  the  views  of  the 
nieatrical  Fund  Society.  ^l^  CrrbertUf. 


TO  A  CAKARY  BIRP  JBSCAPSP  FROM  ITS  CAGE. 

By  tU  late  AkaeoMier  Bm^imr. 

Pooa,  reckless  bird  f  yodH  rue  the  hour 
You  rashly,  left  your  wiry  bower ; 
Unfit  on  feckless  wing  to  scour 

Alang  the  sky ; 
Thoagh,  Bke  tbe  lark,  you  hope  to  tower^ 

And  mount  on  high. 

I  ferly  sair  you  thought  oa  shame 
To  leave  a  snug  and  cosle  hame, 
Wi*^  comforts  mair  than  t  can  name^ 

Whare  firlends  cairesBM  you ; 
To  play  the  madly  losloig  game. 

What  fl'eak  possessed  you  ? 

On  Anna's  lap  yob  sat  to  rest. 

And  sometimes  fofidly  made  your  nest 

In  gentle  Mary*s  virgin  breast — 

£*en  dared  to  sip 
Sweets,  might  have  made  a  monarA  blest, 

Frae  £mma*s.lip. 

Your  comfort'  was  their  daily  care. 
They  fed  you  wi'  tbe  daintiest  fare ; 
And  now,  through  fields  of  trackless  air, 

You*ve  ta*en  your  flight ; 
Left  a*  your  friends  wi*  hearts  fu*  sair. 

Without  Gobd-night ! 

Frae  mom  to  e*en  you  blithely  sang. 
Till  a*  the  room  around  you  rang  ;    . 
Your  bosom  never  felt  the  p<uig 

O*  want  or  fear ; 
Nor  gfeedy  glede,  nor  pussie*s  fang, 

W^ere  ever  near. 

When  teeting,  out,  in  wanton  play* 
Some  bonnie,  calm,  and  cloodj^.day*     . 
You  cast  your  ee  o'er  gardens  gayt 

And  skies  sae  dear> 
And  deem*d  that  ilka  month  was  May 

Throughout  the  year ;  , 

When  gay  green  leaves  the  woods  adoniy 
And  fields  .are  fiiir  wi'  spri^iging  4;ora,      , 
To  brush  the  pearly  dews  of  moruy 

And  spread  your  plumes. 
Where  sweetly  smiles  the  sna%whito  thom^ 

Or  primrose  blooms; 

On  gowany  braes  to  sit  and  slog. 
While  budding  blrka  their  odours  fling. 
And  blooming  flowers  around  yoa  apriqg» 

^  To  glad  your  ee^  , 

To  hap  tbe^wiid-rpae  wl*  your  irin|^--« 
The  thpugbt  was  gla^ . 

Poor,  filg|iter*d  tbiilg  I  yau  Utt^  ^ . , 
What  passes  in  the  .flonH^y  g)e«^   , 
When  you  can  neither  fiepuorJbn** 

,  You'll  wiah  f^•  f4^ 
.That  you  were  inyo^ir  cage  again  i 
But  wish  in  vaio* 


Nae  doubt  you  think,  yoai;  freedom 
You'll  change  your  mind  when  hlaajhy 
Keen  pirling  hail,  or  chilling  ale^ 

Your  feathers  daidlet 
*Twad  ill  befit  your  slender  feet 

In  dubs  to  paidk ! 
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Though  ■ammer  bloomi  ia  baautj  mrei 
I  fear  you*Il  dioe  but  bauchly  there ; 
You  caniui  feed,  when  fields  are  bare, 

On  hifM  add  haWft, 
Or  acart  and  acrmpe  for  ooaner  &r\ 

Like  oorbie  crawa. 

NoTember  wlodi  will  nip  the  flowei*. 
Then  oomea  the  cauld  and  p^ltinif  showef. 
And  ahlverlntf  in  the  leafleaa  bower, 

Wi*  drouklt  w\ng, 
Too,  while  the  dark  doudi  round  yon  lower, 

Foi^get  to  ting. 

When  fre^tng  winds  around  yon  bla*, 
0*er  glittering  wreaths  o*  drifted  sna'. 
And  robin  hides  in  sheltering  ha*, 

Wi'  hardy  form, 
I  fettr  your  chance,  poor  bird,  is  ama*. 

To  bang  the  storm  i 

But  you  will  never  see  that  day, 
Ne*er  shlTer  on  the  naked  spray. 
For  lang  before  the  leaves  decay. 

Some  hapless  morn 
To  ruthleas  hawk  youll  fall  a  prey. 

Your  plumage  torn! 

WasH  Freedom,  say,  or  Pleasure*s  name, 
Tliat  lured  you  frae  your  cozle  hame  ? 
Whichever,  I  can  hardly  blame, 

'  Though  you'll  repent  It ; 

For  wiser  folk  have  done  the  same. 
And  sair  lamentiL 

Tve  keitt  the  rich,  but  restless  swain. 

Far  Liberty,  or  sordid  gain. 

Leave  Albion's  fair  and  fruitful  plain 

Wi*  scornfu' ee, 
To  search  beyond  the  western  main 

For  bliss  to  be: 

And  In  Columbia's  forests  deep. 

Where  Indians  prowl  and  serpents  creq^ 

He  dream*d  of  Scotia  in  his  sleep. 

Still  fondly  dear ; 
Or  waking,  tum'd  to  sigh  and  weep 

The  bootless  tear. 

« 

*Tls  naethtng  strange  for  folks  to  think. 
If  Pleasure  for  a  moment  blink, 
Her  noon-tide  sun  will  never  sink  ; 
'  And  birds  and  men 

She  lead*  to  dark  destruction's  brink 
Before  they  ken. 


TO  VIVIAW. 


Go  to  the  palace  of  light  and  song — 

Smilflf  with  the  young  and  the  fair ! 
My  spirit  is  with  thee  in  that  bright  throng, 

To  bless  and  to  guard  thee  there ! 
Leave  me  to  silence  and  thought  alone, 

And  sorrow  my  guest  shall  be  i 
Since  joy  cannot  lighten  my  eyes  when  tboa*rt  g«ne» 

They  shall  glisten  in  tears  for  thee. 

« 

Gaze  on  the  forms  full  of  llfie  and  grace 

That  flit  through  the  gay  halls  by. 
Read  the  glad  soul  In  each  radiant  fiaoe, 

As  id  streams  we  may  read  the  sky ; 
But  if  In  tha  wreaths  round  their  brow*  that  Iwine, 

A  pale  dropping  flow'ret  yon  aee. 
Think  of  my  heart  that  was  wlthmr'd  lor  Urine, 

And  read  It  «b  MiblBai  «f  tte  I 


List  to  the  music  that  cheerftdly  floMs 

'Mid  the  sparkle  of  wine  Mid  mirth, 
When  tha  aonl  aatseoda  with  the  Joyous  notM» 

As  the  lark  up  to  beaten  ttom  eanh ! 
But  if  a  lone  harp,  that  once  answcr'd  to  Joy, 

There  hangs  untouch'd,  unstrung. 
Think  of  the  aonl  whose  bliss  yon  oall*d  forth, 

MThosa  chorda  you  oo  wildly  wrung ! 

Than  go  to  the  palaoe  of  light  and  aoQg» 

Smile  with  the  yotmgand  the  flilr ! 
My  spirit  la  nHth  thee  in  that  bright  throng, 

To  blem  and  to  gnnrd  thee  there ! 
Bnt  eome  when  the  fever  of  pleaanre  la  past 

Once  more  to  my  silent  bower  $ 
When  taiy  amil  has  fled  to  its  home  at  last, 

Than  think  of  the  harp  and  the  flower ! 

Gtantmi. 


■  t  "J* 


LlTtRARV  CHIT-CHAT  AKD  VARlETltt. 


Otiareadenwitlbeglad  to  team,  thatathhdtotmasctf  UieCi- 
UMi,orihe  BeMed  BeauiUt  tif  UUrmiufe,  li  In  ^^mHaiu  It 
wilt  be  pablWhcd  ia  fluMiUity  Puoi  and,  ttooL  the  ttrknowtodirf 
tssis  of  It*  editor,  Mr  Altksn,  there  b  oirsry  icaaoa  ColnlievettatU 
wiUbe,lfpo«ibiebaftlUnMWedelightfWiTolame  ihsaeUherof  tki 
two  which  have  prsealed  it. 

One  of  our  enfeerpriilng  Edlnbargh  publUhen  hM  the  ftiOoviig 
new  works  in  firepsratioo :— An  Historicel  Acoount  of  Di«OTcri« 
and  Travels  in  North  Ameries ;  incluiling  the  Unified  Stato.  Cua^i, 
the  Shotct  of  (he  Polar  Sea,  and  the  Voysgfef  la  ScdMh  ofiNofb' 
West  t>eiMgei  with  Oiiservsikins  on  BmlgrBtlOD.  By  Hsgli  Mn* 
nty,  Bm|..  F«il.S.8.  lUastnied  by  a  Map  of  North  AfeMiM.  ti»> 
Svo.'-Polltleal  fieonoiay  i  aa  Kaqaity  into  the  Nstonl  Graosdi « 
Right  to  Vendible  Propatty,  or  wealth.  By  Semael  Rcsi.  8»*- 
Memdln  of  Rcar-Adiftlrsl  Paul  Jones  i  now  first  compiled  ftom  u 
original  Journals^  Correspondenoe,  and  other  Papers,  brooght  froa 
Paris  by  his  Heirs  at  the  Ume  of  his  Death,  and  fi om  hUUttc*  n 
his  Radons  in  Scotland.  Inetudhig  an  Aoeount  of  his  8cftictiin| 
der  Prtnoe  Potemkin.  in  the  celebratad  Ausilaa  Csnitti^  a^» 
the  TnrkS,  hi  the  BUuk  Sea*  In  I7WI.  S  vdU  ltaM>.>-«ta(lies  Is  Ki* 
uual  HMory  I  ethlbltihga  poputar  View  of  tha  oett  ^t»^  *" 
iataitstlag  Otatesli  of  the  MaieHal  World.  By  WIIHaa  RMnd,  Mod' 
her  of  tha  Royal  lledleaU  and  Royal  PhyslealSaeMas  of  KdiDhui^ 

Illustraled  by  Bngravings.    UnMi.-^lvee  Cromwell*  a  Pooa-  " 
Three  Books.— A  Gbaoe  at  London.  Bnusels,  and  Psiifc  By  Ha 

tqfn^  Author*  ^ 

Theie  ia  annoofieed,  for  early  publleatkm.  a  work,  coUClrf  Ww 
Manners,  as  pieserved  anumg  the  SeuU  Highlanders ;  ^>^^^^ 
count.  Historl<!al  and  DescripUTe,  of  the  lahabltadts,  AMMoa 
and  Natioaal  Peenltarltlei  of  Seothuul.  more  parUaiterly  of  » 
notthwa,  or  Oaeae  parte  of  tha  eoaotfy.  Where  the  nniolir  mUto* 

theabortgtaud  Celti  are  most  tenaekraaly  fetataied.  I^'»^^^ 
Corresponding  Member  of  tha  Society  of  the  AatiqaariBscf  Swaho*- 

In  one  thldk  volume,  demy  8vo,  lUusttaied  by  aumerons  ftV^'JJ: 
and  aceuiate  Drawings  of  the  Tartans,  &e.  of  the  vaiioas  Wfii^ 

Shoitly  win  appear.  The  Home  Books  or  Yooni  H«"**5t2 
MamiaL   A  Complete  System  of  Doinesifc  Beooomy.  «^wdiwiWf 

the  guldaaee  of  penoos  having  the  managemait  of  a  hom«««  * 
either  great  or  small  eataati  and  eooCalaing  aafflll  rake  ^MV^ 

neral  govemnnst  of  a  lamilyi  whh  a  almple  and  conHlw* 
system  of  HooaehoM  Aceoaan,  and  vahMhIe  direetkoBS  for  rfb^ 

ly  checking  the  many  itaipealttonspraetlaed  upoorsnieetalihawW* 
by  servants,  dto.    The  whole  deduced  from  fiirty-fiveyeai^pvoca 

experience,  by  a  Grandmother.  ^^ 

The  Athenaid,  or  Modem  Oreolaaa,  a  Poemi  with  "^J!?^ 

terlstlcof  the  manners  and  custaeas  of  theOraeks  aad  Tom  "T 

Henry  J.  Bradfleld,  li  anaouiiead. 
Sir  Waltar  aeoifs  fortheomii*  HIrtory  of  Seothdid.  ftw  J*^ 

Ucst  hMork  raeorda  down  to  the  uakn  of  the  oowns,  li  atii  B*^ 

setlas  of  the  Tatai  of  a  Giaadfhther,  atowedly  BBlasfisd  aad  sdiva> 

for  young  persooa.  botirasnodartahmiHthadlAi«ti^'>*V^ 
a  diflkfcntelass  of  leaders.  ItlatolendBdtOlbfmapartoflJ*"^ 
tory  of  England,  Scotland,  and  lielaad.  in  ■^^•■"B"*'?!^!^ 
which  wa  have  abeady  announeed--Sir  James  MtcktatoA  la»« 
gaged  for  Kngland,  and  Moore  for  Irelaod,  whkhw«kh«*™  "^ 
soonMhepeMfahcihto  lang-snnlNaUfrerByNeri 
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The  KtepMoie,  Jar  1830.  Edited  by  Frederick  Mansel 
Re]riiolde.  London.  Hunt,  Chance,  flk  Co.,  and  R. 
JomiDgB.     8vo,  pp.  352. 

This  !f  the  moat  costly  of  all  the  Annuals.  It  eelU  for 
•  luinea,  and  the  othen  for  tweWe  ahUlinga.  It  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  superior  to  any  of  them,  and  this  year  we 
tUak  it  ie.  The  embeiliehmeati,  of  which  there  are 
eighteen,  indudlng  the  preaentation  pUte,  are  truly  beantl- 
fill ;  and  the  literary  conteote,  especially  in  so  far  aa  re- 
gnda  the  prose,  are  highly  interesting,  and  of  moch  in- 
trioaie  merit  The  iUustrations  we  shall  not  at  present 
lisp  ts  describe^  being  well  aware  that  any  deecription 
coold  but  leeUy  convey  to  the  reader  the  plsasure  to  be 
dwivad  from  the  aolaal  contemplation  of  works  of  art  so 
■pleodid  and  select.  Wiilde*s  picture,  however,  of  the 
**  PHneass  Dorla  washing  the  feet  of  the  I^riois,**  we 
mat  bsrdy  mention ;  as  also  "  The  Bride,**  by  Leslie, — 
thc«  Widow  of  Ems,'*  by  Deverla,.-and  the  *'  Prophet  of 
S(  PsolV  by  Chalon,  chefs^auvre  which  would  reflect 
oedit  SB  any  age  or  country.  With  the  last,  in  particular, 
wa  are  ohanned  to  an  eztraoirdlnary  degree.  Much  as 
we  have  admiMd  seme  of  Chalon'a  worka,  we  did  not 
tbiak  he  was  able  to  produce  any  thing  so  tine  as  tills. 
The  female  flgnre  is  almost  perfect  in  its  loveliness,  and 
eootraata  with  the  Black  Page  and  the  old  Astrologer,  both 
nquititely  conceived,  in  a  manner  too  delightful  ever  to 
he  forgotten  after  being  once  seen.  Charles  Heath  has 
WiCowad  all  his  lalwur  upon  the  engraving,  and  every  one 
^m,  th«t  when  Chiriss  Heath  laboors,  it  is  with  al- 
■sst  inaqaalkid  4sllcaey  of  towoh,  and  invariably  with 
tt  effect  and  a  aneeeM  correspondent. 

The  ilrat  article  in  the  volume  is  a  IVagedy  in  proee, 
^  Sir  Walter  Scott,  wtiicb  is  of  Itself  enough  to  secure 
tbe  mcccss  of  the  work.  In  a  short  prefatory  notice,  Sir 
Wilier  informs  us,  that  this  tragedy  was  written  nearly 
Airty  yaars  ago,  and  was  modelled  upon  the  German 
vbaol  of  dwaatle  writing,  which  at  that  time  had  bo- 
•tne  ibihioqable»  in  oonseqnenceof  the  impression  which 
^  productlottB  of  Goethe  and  Schiller  had  made  upon  the 
British  poblle.  The  story  was  partly  taken  ftom  a  Ger- 
■Ml  romance,  but  the  scenes  and  incid^ala  were  much 
*thred.  It  was  at  one  time  on<  the  point  of  being  pro- 
duced at  Drmy  Lane,  when  John  Kembie  and  his  sister, 
Mrt  8lddons»  woold  have  supported  the  principal  parts ; 
^t  aene  doubta  whadisr  the  plot  was  such  as  to  secure 
■h  •oeoem  with  an  English  audience  ultimately  prevent- 
*^  tti  rapresantatioo,  and  it  has  lain  In  neglect  and  obecu- 
rttf  evff  liQoe.  "  Very  Utely,"  says  Sir  Walter,  "  the 
writer  chanced  to  look  over  the  aeenoa  of  this  work,  with 
^*^l^p  vary  difbrent  ttom  those  of  the  adventurous  pe- 
rlirtof  hUlilttary  life  4atit^  trtffeh  they  had  been  writ- 
^  M^  |at  with  aneh  as  psrhaps  a  reformed  libertine 
"teht  i^^MthelUa^tlmateprodaotion  of  an  early  amour. 
^^<»«il»athhi«lo  be  ashamed  of  certainly;  bat,alUr 
*"<  nmmd  mt^  Whistew  that  the  ohlld  hasanssm- 

*    **  Being  of  feosmaM  a  slae  or  eon- 
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the  piece  Is  sent  as  a  contribution  to  the  Keepsake,  where, 
its  demerits  may  be  hidden  amid  the  lieauties  of  more 
valuable  articles.** 

The  plot  of  this  tragedy,  which  is  entitled  *'  The  House 
of  Aspen,**  may  be  stated  In  a  few  words.  Rudiger, 
Baron  of  Aspen,  an  old  German  warrior,  is  married  to 
Isabella,  and  by  her  has  two  sons,  George  and  Henry. 
Isabella,  when  very  young,  had  been  married  against  her 
will  to  Amolf  of  £bersdorf,  and  it  was  not  till  hb  death 
that  she  was  able  to  espouse  her  first  love,  Rudiger.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  drama,  vre  find  the  old  Baron  > 
confined,  by  a  recent  accident,  to  his  castle,  while  his  sons, 
Geoi^e  and  Henry,  are  in  the  field  against  their  neigh- 
bour, Roderic,  Count  of  Maltingen,  the  hereditary  enemy 
of  the  House  of  Aspen.  They  give  him  battle,  and  re- 
turn victorious,  to  the  great  Joy  of  their  father,  and  the 
no  less  joy  of  his  niece,  Gertrude,  vrho  is  betrothed  to 
Henry,  the  younger  of  the  brothers.  George,  however, 
notwithstanding  his  sucossa,  bringa  back  with  him  a  hea- 
vy heart,  for  hie  attendant,  Martin,  having  been  aeverely 
wounded  in  the  fight,  and  imagining  himaelf  at  the  point 
of  death,  had  informed  him  that  Amolf,  hia  mother's 
first  husband,  had  not  died  in  the  common  courae  of  na» 
ture,  but  had  beaa  carried  off  by  polaon  adminiatered  ti» 
him  by  Isabella  herself  through  the  agency  of  Martin. 
Laden  with  this  terrible  secret,  and  scarcely  knowing 
whether  to  believe  It  or  not,  especially  when  he  OMuidered 
the  character  for  sanctity  and  good  deeds  which  hia  mo- 
ther had  acquired,  George  aeeka  an  Interview  with  her, 
and,  after  an  interesting  and  well- wrought  sceiie,  becomes 
convinced  of  his  mother's  guilt.  Meantime,  Martin  had 
been  taken  prisoner  by  Roderic,  the  hostile  chief,  who  also, 
through  this  means,  becomes  acquainted  with  Isabella's 
crime.  The  knowledge  at  once  points  out  to  him  a  method 
by  which  he  might  be  effectually  revenged  upon  the  House 
of  Aspen  for  its  late  successes.  Roderic  la  an  infiuential 
member  of  the  Invisible  Tribunal— a  scent  association  of 
a  very  dangerous  kind,  which  then  existed  in  Germany, 
and  of  which  George  of  Aspen  was  likewise  a  member. 
One  of  the  rulee  of  this  association  was,  that  its  members 
bound  themselves  by  most  solemn  oaths  to  conceal  finom 
the  Tribunal  no  crime  whatever  which  might  come  to 
their  knowledge,  though  perpetrated  by  those  who  were 
nearest  and  dearest  to  them.  The  penalty  of  concealment 
was  death ;  and  ^here  there  was  no  concealment,  the 
person  aceiised  was  drsgged  befon  those  secret  avengers, 
tried,  and,  if  found  guilty,  executed  on  the  spot.  Roderic, 
therefore,  loses  no  time  in  summoning  a  meeting  of  the 
Tribunal,  imagining  that  he  would  thus  have  both  George 
in  his  power,  who  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  denounce 
his  mother,  and  Isabella  alio,  who,  through  the  evidence 
of  Martin,  could  easily  be  convicted.  As  soon  as  George 
received  the  summons  to  attend  the  meeting,  he  perceived 
its  object,  and  that  his  only  chance  of  saving  bis  mother 
depended  on  his  being  previously  able  to  get  the  witness 
Martin  out  of  the  hands  of  Roderic  With  this  view  he 
dispatches  a  minstrel,  who  had  lately  come  to  the  castie 
of  Aspen,  and  who,  by  changing  his  drem  with  Martin, 
and  remaining  himaelf  In  Ms  stead,  ^eeseds  in  enabling 
the  former  to  effoet  hlaaacape.      Rederic  la^  of  oeurae, 
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much  exasperated  when  be  discovers  the  stratagem,  and. 
In  his  rage,  he  explains  to  the  minstrel  the  reason  why 
Martin's  vaac^  vai- «»  m«ck  wicked  for  h^  ttws  hoipse  pi 
Aspen,  Tlie  9k|n«lrel  la  thuvdiratn^k,  ami  doahrevhiv^ 
self  to  he  Bertram  of  Ebersdorf,  brother  to  Isabella's  first 
husband,  and  (hat  he  had  assumed  the  disguise  of  a  min- 
strel, in  consequence  of  his  having  incurred  the  displea- 
sure of  the  Government.  He  now  announces  his  inten- 
tion to  Eoderic  to  attend  the  approaching  meeting  of  the 
Invisible  Tribnnal^  and  do  all  in  his  power  to  aM  In  re- 
venging the  murder  of  his  brother.  It  is  here  that  the 
fourth  act  doses,  and  the  catastrophe  is  wound  up  in  the 
fifth,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Tribunal.  We  shall  extract  a 
part  of  this  ably-executed  scene : 

ACT  v.— SCKKB  I. 

The  tnbterranean  chapei  of  ike  Castle  ef  CMrfer^ktut,  It 
aeems  deserted,  and  in  tucay.  There  arejhmr  enirtmeett 
each  defended  b^  an  trori  portaL  At  eack  door  stands  a 
warder^  ehthed  m  black,  and  masked^  armed  with  a  naked 
swowd.  During  the  whole  scene  they  remain  wiotionJess 
on  t/teir  posts.  In  the  centre  of  the  chapel  is  the  ruinovs 
altar^  half  sunk  in  the  ground,  on  which  lie  a  large  book, 
a  dagger,  and  a  coil  (^  ropes,  beside  two  Hghted  tapers. 
Antique  stone  benches  of  different  heights  areund  the  cha- 
peL  In  the  back  scene  is  seen  adilapidated  etstrmnceinto 
the  Sacristy^  which  is  fuHe  dark,. 
Vanaus  menibers  ^the  Invisible  Tribunal  enter  by  thefiur 
diffkreni  doors  of  the  cha^U  Each  whispers  something  as 
he  passes  the  U  arder^  which  is  answered  by  mn  inclination 
of  the  head,.  The  costume  cf  the  menders  is  a  long  black 
robe  capable  of  muffling  the  face:  some  wear  it  in  this 
manner/  others  have  their Jkces  uncovered,  unless  on  the 
entrance  of  a  stranger :  they  place  themselves  in  profound 
'  silence  upon  the  stone  benchet, 
Enter  Coum  Rooxric  dwessed  in  a  Karlet  cloak  of  the 
^same/orm  with  those  of  the  other  members,.  Me  takes  his 
.place  on  the  most  elevated  bench. 

Rod.  Warders^  secure  the  doors !  (  7!%e  doors  are  barred 
vnth  great  care, ) 

Rod,  Herald,  do  thy  duty!  (Members ^  rise^-^JSerald 
sltmds  by  the  akar, ) 

Uer^.  Menhers  of  the  ItttislUe  Tribttnal,  wh*  judge 
in  secret  and  avenge  in  secret,  like  the  £Mty»  are>  your 
hearts  fires  from  malice,  and  your  haada  from  blood^uiki- 
ness?  {All  the  Members  incline  their  heads,) 

Rod.  God  pardon  our  sins  of  ignorance,  and  preserve  us 
from  those  of  presumption  !  (Again  the  Members  sobemnly 
incline  their  heads, ) 

Her,  To  the  east,  and  to^  the  wast,  and  U>  the  north,  and 
to  the  ooalh,  I  raise  my  voLoe ;  wherever  theve  is  tKesaon, 
wherever  there  is  bieod-guUtinesa,  wlMnrever  there  is  sacri- 
Iqse,  sonyry,  robbery,  or  peiiury,  there  let  this  cuvae  alight, 
and  pierce  the  marrow  and  the  bone.  Raise,  then,  your 
voices,  and  say  with  me,  Woe !  woe !  unio  offenders ! 
All,  Woe  \  woe !  (Memhers  sit  down.) 
Her.  He  who  knoweth  of  an  unpunished  crime,  let  him 
stand  forth,  as  bound  by  his  oath  wtien  his  hand  was  lai4 
upon  the  dogger  and  ii|m»b  the  oord,  aad  call  to  the  assemp- 
b(y  for  veogeancsk 

Member,  (Rises,  his  face  covered^)  Veogeaace!  Veo- 
geanc«|!  Vengeance! 

iZod  Upon  whom  dost  thou  invoke  vengeance  ? 
Accuser,  Upon  a  brother  of  this  order,  who  is  forsworn 
and  pejjnred  to  its  laws. 
Rod.  Retake  his  crime. 

Accruer.  This  peijured  brathtr  was  sworn,  »pon  the 
steel  aod  upon  the  cord,  to  denounce  malefiictors  to  the 
judgment-scat  from  the  four  quarters  of  heaven,  though  it 
were  the  spouse  of  his  heart,  or  the  son  whom  he  loved  as 
the  apple  of  his  eye ;  yet  did  he  conceal  the.  guilt  of  one  who 
was  dear  untohlm ;  he  folded  up  the  crime  from  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Tribunal;  he  removed  the  evidence  of  guitt„ 
and  withdraw  the  er&minal  fnem  jusOoe^  What  does  hia 
pcijury  deserve? 

Rpd,  Aeenaer*  oooM  before  the  alter;  lay  thy  hand  opoR 
the  dagger  and  the  oocd,  and  swear  to  the  truth  of  thy  ac 
oosatioo. 

Accuser,  (His  hand  on  the  altar, )  I  swear ! 
Rod.  Win  thou  tak^  upon  thyself' th^  penalty  of  periurv 
ahooMitbefoandfolse?  »r-      ^      tr^^    j 

Accuser^  I  wiM 

R«L  Hrotbmm^vskmila^ymst  mmunm?  (The Members 
cotfiftr  ft  ni4i0M«4  i«  wkifper^mmm  tiimtr  ) 


Eldest  Mem.  Our  voice  is,  that  the  peijured  brother 
merits  death. 

Rod.  Accuser,  thou  hast  heard  the  voice  of  the  asBonU^ ; 
MPaethe  crhpinal. 

Acmisee,^  Georga^  BaMB  af  Aspes.  (A  mmmam  ssUhe 
assembly, ) 

A  Member  (suddenly  rising,)  I  am  ready,  according  to 
Sfir  holy  laws,  to  swear,  by  tlie  steel  and  the  cord,  thst 
George  of  Aspen  merits  not  this  accusation,  and  that  it  is 
a  foul  calumny. 

Accuser.  Biash  man  !  gagest  thou  an  oath  so  Ughtly? 

Member,  I  gage  it  not  U^htky.  I  proffer  St  hi  the  cuih 
of  innocence  and  virtue. 

Accuser.  What  if  George  of  Aspen  should  not  hkniclf 
deny  the  charge? 

Member,  Then  wonld  I  never  trust  man  again. 

Accuser,  Hear  him,  then,  bear  witness  against  himMlil 
(  Throws  back  his  mantle, ) 

Rod.  Baron  George  of  Aspen ! 

Geo,  The  same — ^prepared  to  do  peoaace  for  the  crime  ef 
which  be  stands  sdlt^ocused. 

Rod.  Still,  canst  thou  disclose  the  name  of  the  crimiosl 
whom  thou  hast  rescued  from  justice :  on  that  condition 
alone,  thv  brethren  may  save  thy  lifo. 

Geo,  Tbinkest  thou  I  would  betray,  for  the  safety  of  lay 
life,  a  secret  I  have  preserved  at  the  breach  of  my  word?-- 
No !  I  have  weighed  the  vahie  of  my  obligation— I  wil 
not  diachargf  Hp— but  moot  wflHngiy  wfh  I  pay  the  penshy ! 

Rod.  Rctiriv  Geoirge  of  Aspco,  .tUI  the  assembiy  pi»- 
Donnoe  )u«%nBcnt. 

Geo*  Welcome  be  yowr  seolanoe— I  am  wrary  ef  yoor 
yoke  of  iron.  A  light  beams  on  my  seuL  Woe  to  thaae 
who  seek  Justice  in  tbe  dark  haunts  of  mystery  and  cru<d« 
ty  r  She  dwells  in  the  broad  blaze  of  the  sun,  and  Mercy 
h  ever  by  her  side.  Woe  to  those  who  wonld  advance  tbe 
genei'al  weal  by  trampling  npon  the  social  aibctions  S  tbejr 
aspire  to  be  more  than  meii--«hey  shaU  bocoase  wsrssthas 
tigcn.  I  so:  better  for  me  your  altars  should  bs 
with  my  Wood,  than  my  sanl  blaoluned  with  your  c 

(Exit  George  by  the  ruinous  door  in  the  back  scene,  into 

the  Sacristy.) 

Rod.  Brethren,  sworn  upon  the  steel,  and  upon  the  ood. 
to  judge  and  to  avenge  m  secret,  without  fhvour  and  widi- 
out  pity,  what  is  your  judgment  npon  Geocge  of  Atpoi, 
seM^ieoiiBed  of  petjurv^  ami  rsslslanee  to  tiie  laws  etfeur  ft» 
temky  ?    (  hong  andeameot  nouemums  in  the  aasembbf,) 

Rod.  Sweok  your  doom. 

EldeU  Mem.  George  of  Aspen  has  declared  hifludu  ptf> 
jjurcd^-the  penalty  of  peijury  is  death  I 

Rod.  FaUier  of  the  Secret  Judges— eldest  among  tboss 
who  avenge  in  secret— take  to  thee  the  steel  and  tbe  ootd; 
bet  the  guilty  no  longer  cumber  the  land. 

BUest  Mem.  I  am  fonrsenre  and  eight  yean  old  Mf 
eyoaarodim^nndmyhandistceUe;  soon  shaH  I  bealM 
to  tho  throne  of  my  Crsator*  H«v  ahaU  I  staad  lb«i% 
stained  with  the  blood  of  suoh  a  asaa? 

RmL  Uuw  wilt  thou  stand  before  that  throne,  MsSed 
with  the  guUt  of  a  facokan  oath  ?  The  blood  of  tbs  crm- 
nal  be  upon  us  and  ours  T 

Eldest  Mem.  So  b»it,  in  the  name  of  God! 
(He  takes  the  dagger  from  the  altar,  goes  slowfytoimfdt 
the  back  seene,  and  reluctanthf  ontort  the  Saerii^} 

Eldest  Jwdge.  (Etom  behind  th^  faeNS>-Doottbs«  i«^ 
give  ma?  .,  . 

Geo.  ( Behind)^!  do !    (Heu  heard  iafaU  heaaltf* ) 
(  Reenter  the  old  Judge  from  the  Sacristy,    Bskufso^^ 
the  altar  the  bloody  dagser„) 

Rod,  Hast  thou  done  thy  duty  ? 

Eldest  Mem,  I  have.     (Hefmnts.} 

Rod,  He  swoono— remoiso  hins. 
(He  is  assisted  off  the  stagi,.    Jhtrwig  tkis,,fiiurttf»' 

bets  enter  the  Saeris^  andbeing  out  a  biercosf^ 
witli  a  palL  which  ti^pUue^on  the  steps  ijf  the  altar. 

A  deep  silence.)-  .     , 

Rod.  Judges  of  evil,  dooming  in  secret,  andavengins  m 
secret,  lilie  the  Deity,  God  keep  your  thoughts  Brum  evs, 
and  your  hands  fitnn  guilt  !** 

Isabella  is  afilerwwda  bieoi^lrt  la  and  adeueAlor  Bo^ 
tttm.  Finding  that  thoEsi  is  ao  hops  of  osflap%sh»ilw« 
hetaslf  and  dies.  Forthtr  amdtkft,  abMit  t»  be  pssF««»- 
tod  by  th«  Tribmial  oathooli  Bason  Biidlgsfk  '^^*T' 
niptod by  tha  vrml of  thn  JMm  o£  Bami^w|»^ 
,  nishaa  Radttia  •aA  Ravtram  Grom  the  omp^S  ~^ 
i  r«Mlir  btiiN^  attMPe*  l»  tvpiMi  thit  ttiVT  ^^  *^ 
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nittdf  be  mitn^fed  to  Gertrude,  ^h  of  w&om  are  sa6or- 
diR(Uit«  dittTicters,  the  pky  concludes. 

As  to  the  merits  o(  this  composition,  it  will  he  evident^ 
even  from  the  hrief  sheteh  we  hare  novr  given>  that  it  is 
entirely  German,  both  in  ite  eoMeeptiOB  aad  exeettthm. 
Bf  tbis  w€  ntetii  that  tho  troth  and  stittpKeHy  of  aatofte 
are  fendiered  suBordlitate  to  ttroii|^  eflReet  and  strafkge  tftis 
stion.  and  that,  for  the  sake  of  presentliifp  a  sort  of  meta- 
physical puxale  in  the  character  of  habdtcL,  whom  we 
cannot  help  liking,  though  she  is  a  murderess,  all  probabi- 
lity is  disregarded.  There  is  a  morbid-  gloom  cast  over 
the  whole  production,  which  is  disagreeable,  beeause  il  is 
mt  like  huma*  Mb.  M  Ihc  same  cime,  we  readily  grant 
th  It  this  is  the  fault  of  the  school  from  which  Sir  Walter 
Sfntt  borrowed,  and  it  was  a  fault  which,  under  the  cir- 
cumstanees,  he  could  not  avoid.  In  other  respects,  the 
pisf  is  well  oonceived,  and  the  Individual  scenes  are  spi- 
ritediy  filled  up.  U  would  act  weU,  aad  we  are  qatte 
Bare  that^  eonsiilering  the  present  reputation  of  its  author, 
•By  mamiger  ti^fak»  brings  it  upon  the  stagfl,  will  find  the 
Bpetfolatiort  a  MgMy  profitabfc  one.  We  believe  it  was 
Rfiited,  in  the  case  of  Lord  Byron*s  tragedtes,  that  no  in- 
junrtiott  could  be  granted  against  the  performance  ot  any 
pablished  play  ;  aad  why,  thenefore,  might  not  the  mana- 
ger of  thv  Theatre  Royal  here  eommenoe  his  winter  cam- 
petcn  in  Novenaber  with  this  tfttgedy  ?  He  may  depend 
vpon  it,  if  would  have  a  run.  There  is  abundance  of 
i*p1oi4ramai1c  Interesr,  and  the  fact  of  its  being  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott  would  fill  the  house  for  many  nights.  The 
I*rts,  too,  ctfutd  be  exceedingly  well  cast  with  Ills  present 
company.  ACurray  himself  should  play  the  old  Baron, 
^ndiger;  Miss  Jarman  or  Mi%H.  Siddons,  JtabeUa;  Van^ 
<iefihoffor  Barton,  Oeoiyeo/Agpm;  Deoham^  Rodmiei 
^featagne  Sttmiley,  Hmrp^  and  the  otiier  Inferior  parts 
<»tttd:  be  wcdt  an^ii  up.  This  is  worth  thhiking  of  either 
kere  or  in  Londnn ;  but  to  get  tlie  start  i^  the  great' thing. 

The  article  next  hi  interest  in  the  Keepsake,  consists 
ef  nine  mipobliahed  Letters  of  Lord  Byran,  the  three 
latt  of  which  tan  from  Greece.  We  shall  select  the  two. 
we  like  most,  which  were  written  from  Italy,  and  ar« 
prfadpally  upoa  llMpary  taples  : 

TWO  ZJCITBaS  AT  LOED  BTEOy. 

"  Pim^  Fe^  Bi  1888* 
"My  Vmr  ...^r-*  Try  back  the  deep  lane,'  till  we  find 
a  pabliflhcv  Ibr  the  <  VishNi  ;*  aadif  none  soehis  to  be  found, 
print  fifty  oopieo  at  my  expense^  distribute  tham  amongst 
■IV  ac(|aaintanee^  and  yon  will  soon  see  that  the  bookwUera 
mii  poUirfl  them  even  if  we  oppoeed  them.  That  they  ai« 
low  afiraid  is  natunU  $  but  I  do  not  see  that  I  ought  to  give 
^nf  on  that  aeeooni.  I  know  nothing  of  Rivington's 
*  iUmonslranee,*  by  the  <  Eminent  Churchman  ;'  but  I 
*>ppose  be  wants  a  living.  I  onoe  heard  of  a  preaelirr  at 
Kentish  Town  against  *  Cain.*  The  same  outcry  was  raised 
^^fekMi  Prieatley^  Hume,  Gibbon»  Voltaire^  and  aU  the 
men  who  dared  to  put  tithes  to  the  question. 

**  I  ha^egot  — — *■  pretended  reply,  to  which  I  ani  sar- 
frieed  that  yon  do  not  allude.  What  remains  to' be  doite,  is 
to  call  him  oat.  The  question  is,  would  he  come  ?  For,  if 
■«  irottid  not»  the  whole  thing  would  appear  ridieulous,  if 
I  vrnte  to  take  a  iong  and  expensive  journey  to  no  purpose^ 
ivo  must  be  my  seooiid,  and,  ae  such)  I  wish  t«>  consult 
yon.  I  apply  to  you  as  one  well  versed  in  the  duello  or  Mo* 
nomachie.  Of  course,  I  shall  come  to  Enj^land  as  privately 
»  pesaibte,  and  leave  it  (snppo^g  that  l  was  the  surrivor) 
M  the  same  manner,  having  no  other  object  which  could 
wing  me  to  thatieann^y  eaccept  to  settle  quarrck  aeeumdi* 
latcd  during  my  absence. 

'*  By  the  hut  post  1  transmitted  to  you  a  letter  upon 
■nne  Rochdale  toll  bUHiness,  from  which  there  are  moneys 
in  prospect.  My  agent  says  two  ^onsand  pounds,  but  sup- 
posing it  to  be  only  ont,  tft  even  oite  hundred,  still  they  be 
moneys,  and  I  have  lived  knig  enoogh  to  have  an  eneeeding 
vMpeei  ^  tho  emaUest  eutnvnt  oohi  of  aay  realo,  or  the 
WHt  soflBi  whid^  althonghr  I  may  not  want  it  mysrif,  may 
M  MOMlbing  for  othera  who  may  need  it  more  than  L  They 
My  that  *knowledga  is  power,'— I  used  to  think  so;  but  I 
Pow  know  tfiai  thtw  meant  '  money  .-*  and  when  Socrates 
«ww»d,  'that  all  Solmew  was,  that  he  knew  nothing,'  he 
■B^nT'tntttHM  todeebn;  ttart  lrehiAfiK9r«'dMdiifr  fi'fhb 


A AenFan  worM.  The  dfeiUart  are  an^ived,  and  drcola- 
ting  Kfce  the  vertices  (oT  verb's) of  EK^tearte^.  Stiil  I  have 
a  due  care  of  the  needroH  aiM  keep^  iiMk»out  a-head.  As  inf 
notions  upon  the  score  of  nM>ne}i  eohid-le  with  yom-s,  ana 
with  all  menV  who  have  lived  to  see  that  every  guinea  is  a 
pbHosopher's  stone,  or  at  least  his  loucAstone,  yon  vrill 
doubi  me  fhe  less  when  1  pronounce  roy  firm  belief  that 
cash  is  virtite,  I  cannot  reproach  mvself  with-  mnch  expend-- 
iture,  my  only  extra  expense  (anv  it  is  more  than  I  have 
spent  npon  niyself)  being  a  loan  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 

runds  to ,  and  fifty  pounds^  worth  of  furniture  which 
have  bought  him,  and  a  boot  which  I  am  building  lor 
myself  at  Genoa,  which  will  cost  about  a  hundred  pounds 
more. 

'*  But  to  return.  I  am  determined*  to  have  all  the  mo- 
neys I  can,  wheCher  by  my  own  fund%  <»  succession,'  or' 
lawsuit,  or  MSS.,  or  an^  lawtot  meana  whatever.  I  will 
pay  (thuugh  with  the  eilicerest  reluctance)  my  remaining 
creditors,  and  every  man  of  latv,  by  instalments,  from  the 
awards  of  my  arbitrators.  I  recommend  to  you  the  untice 
in  Mr  Hnnson's  letter,  on  the  demand  of  moneys  for  the 
Rochdale  tolls.  Above  all,  I  recommend  my  intterestJl  td 
your  honourable  worship.  Reo^ieet,  too^  that  I  expe<.t 
some  moneys  for  the  various  M  SS.,  (no  matter  what ;)  and, 
in  short,  *  Rem,  qitocunqvce  modo.  Rem  !*  Tiie  noble  ieeU 
ing  of  cupidity  grows  upon  va  with  oar  years. 

•*  Yours  e*er  and  tmlTy 

*«  NoxL  BiraoK.'* 

**  Genoa,  November,  I8S2. 
-I  have  finished  the  tweilith  canto  of 


<«My  Dear 


Don  Joan,  which  I  will  forvrard  when  copied.  With  tha- 
sixth,  seventlH  and  eighth  in  one  volume,  and  ^  ninths 
tenth)  eleventh,  and  twelfth  in  another,  the  whole  may 
form  two  volnmes,  of  about  the  same  sixe  as  the  two  former. 
There  are  some  good  things  in  them,  as  perhaps  may  be  al<« 
lowedL  Perhaps  one  volume  had  better  be  pobUshed  with 
one  pnUnher,  and  the  other  with  another ;  it  would  be  a 
new  enperiment:  or  one  in  one  montif,  and  another  In  tho 
next,  or  both  at  onoe.  What  thinkest  thou?  Murmy,' 
long  after  tho  *  piracies^'  offered  me  a  thousand  podndo' 
(ifuineas)  aM»nto  for  as  many  as  I  might  choose  to  write. 
He  has  since  departed  from  this  pi^posal,  for  it  was  totr 
much,  and  I  would  not  take  advantage  of  it  You  must, 
however,  nie  yonr  own  judgment  with  feg^ard  to  the  MSS.,> 
and  let  me  know  what  you  propose ;  presuming  always— - 
what  nfay  at  IHM  be  bnta  pr«snmplloti-^hat  the  aeiren  n«\r 
cantos  are,  on  the  whol^  equal  to  th^  five  former.  Sup-' 
pose  Hunt,  or  somebody  else^  were  to  publish  one  caifto'a- 
week,  upon  the  same  sixo  and  paperv  to  correspond  with  tha 
various  former  editions?  but  this  is  merely  as  a  vfeJon^  ilnd 
asay  be  verv  foolish,  for  aught  I  know.  I  have  read  the  do- 
fonee  of  Caiui  whldi  is  very  good ;  wtmoan  be  the  aothor  ? 
As  to  myself,  I  shall  not  be  deterred  bv  any  mitcry;  yoai* 
pi'intiat  iNthlic  hate  me^  bat  they  shall  not  interrupt  ffaa 
march  or  mv  mind,  ucht  prevent  me  from  teUing  those  Trim 
are  attempting  to  tnunideon  all  thoaght»'  that  tnetr  thrones 
shall  yet  be  rocked  to  tneir  foundations.  It  io  Madame  da 
Stael  who  says,  'that  all  talent  has  a  propensity  to  attack 
the  strong.  *  i  have  never  flatterei^  whether  it  be  or  be  not 
a  prm^  of  talent. 

**  I  have  jnst  seen  the  illuatrioua  — ^,  who  eune  to  vial- 
tate  me  here.  I  had  not  seen  Mm  these  ten  years.-  Hehad 
a  black  wig,  and  has  been  made  a  knight  for  writing  against 
the  Queen.  He  wants  a  diplomatic  situation,  and  seema 
likely  to  want  it.  He  found  u\e  thinner  even  than  ia  16 IS*; 
for  since  my  late  lllnea  at  Lefici,  in  my  wfty  here,  I  havft 
subsided  into  niy  more  mragre  outline^  and  nm  obliged  to 
be  very  abstinent,  by  m<'dical  advice,  oft  account  of  livef 
and  what  not.  But  to  the  point,  or,  at'  leant,  my  point,  lA 
mentioning  this  new  chevalier.  Ten  vearb  ngo  I  lent  bin> 
a  thousand  ponnda,  on  condition  that  ne  would  not  go  to 
the  Jevins.  Now,  as  Mr  - — ^  is  a  porchaser  of  bonds,  wiH 
he  purchase  tUIs  of  me?  or  will  any  body  else, at  a  disatunt  ? 

*'  I  hare  been  invited  by  the  Americans  on  board  of  theli* 
squadron  here,  and  received  with  the  greatest  kindness,  and 
rather  too  much  ceremiiny.  They  have  asked  me  to  sit  Tot 
my  picture  to  an  American  artist  now  in  Florence.  As  I 
was  preparing  to  depart,  an  American  lady  took  a  rOsb 
whicn  I  Wore  fh>m  me,  and  said  th  t  she  wlshrd  to  send 
something  Which  1  had  about  me  to  America.  They  show- 
ed me  two  American  editions  of  my  poenaa^  and  all  kinds  of 
attention  and  good-will.  I  also  bear  that,  as  an  author,  t 
am  Id  high  request  in  Germany.  All  this  is  some  compen- 
Blitlon  for  the  desertion  of  the  English.  Would*  you  writb 
tf  Offmtn  hmt  to  ($o«the  ftfr  me;-  es^ttthing  tifr  omi^^siou 
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•f  the  dedioition  to  *  Sardaiiap«lu%*  by  the  Aiult  of  the  pub-  1 
Usher,  and  asking  his  permission  to  prefix  it  to  ^be  forth- 
coming volume  of  Werner  and  the  Mystery  ? 

*'  Are  you  quite  well  y^  ?  I  hope  so.  I  am  selling  two 
mcfre  horses,  and  dismiSBiiig  two  •uperihious'aervants.  My 
horses  now  aasouBt  tofoutf  iaalmd  of  nine ;  and  I  have  ar- 
rangfd  my  cstabUsbment  on  the  same  footing.  So  you  per- 
ceive that  I  am  ia  earnest  in  my  firujnlities. 

^  Yours  ever  affectionately, 

««  NojEL  BYaoii." 

Of  the  proae  tales  in  this  -voloma^  the  three  by  Mrs 
Shelley,  the  autboreas  of  Frankenstein,  appear  to  us  the 
best.  Theodore  Hooks  baa  contributed  rather  a  dull  and 
oommonplaoe  stttry,  called  **  The  Bride  ;**  the  author  of 
««  Granby**  an  amuaing  '<  Dialogue  finr  the  year  2130  ;'* 
wbilat  Lord  Nprmanby,  the  authors  of  the  "  O'Hara 
Tale%**  "*  AuMtaaius,'*  the  "  Hungarian  Tales,"  and 
'<  Hijji  Babe,"  have  aU  supplied  respectable  stories.  We 
pre&r  scleetlDg,  as  a  specimen,  one  of  Mrs  Shelley's,  which 
baa  the  advantage  of  being  at  once  short  and  prettily  told; 

TBS  VALSX  EHTMB. 

By  the  Author  of  "  FrankenOan.*' 


•'  Comer  tall  na  wbtrs  the  oudd  laftmnd 

IVhoM  heart  can  love  witliout  daodt  ? 
And  I  win  range  the  #(irld  sxound 

TO  fifth  one  nuMMnt  at  her  fett." 

Tbomas  Mooaa. 

"  On  a  fine  July  day,  the  lair  Margaret,  Queen  of  Na- 
varre, then  on  a  visit  to  her  royal  brother,  bad  arranged  a 
nuBl  feast  for  the  morning  following,  which  Francis  de- 
clined attending.  He  was  melancholy ;  and  the  cause  was 
said  to  lie  aome  loverVMimffi^  with  a  nvourlte  dame.  The 
morrow  oame^  and  dark  rain  and  murky  clouds  destro]red  at 
ante  the  ochenies  of  the  courtly  throng.  Margaret  was 
aogrv,  and  she  grew  weary ;  her  oftly  hope  for  amusement 
was  in  Francis^  and  he  iutd  shut  biaoeelz  up  an  excellent 
reason  why  she  should  the  more  desire  to  see liim.  Sheen- 
tered  his  apartment:  he  was  standing  at  the  casement, 
against  which  the  noisy  shower  beat,  writing  with  a  dia* 
mond  on  the  glass.  Two  bcautlftd  dogs  were  his  sole  com- 
panions. As  Queen  Margaret  entered  be  hastily  let  down 
the  silken  curtain  before  the  window,  and  looked  a  littie 
ooofoaed. 

** '  What  treason  la  this,myliig«,* said  the  Queen,  *  which 
crimsons  your  cheek  ?    I  must  see  the  same.* 

«  <  It  is  treason,*  replied  the  King;  <  and,  therefore, 
aweet  sister,  thou  mayest  not  see  it.' 

*'  This  the  more  excited  Manvret's  curiosity,  and  a  play- 
Ibl  contest  eosned :  Frsnds  at  bet  yielded :  he  threw  faim- 
aelf  .ona  huge  bigb-backed  settee;  and  as  the  lady  drew 
back  the  curtein^rilh  an  arch  smiley  be  grew  grave  and  sen- 
tfanental,  as  be  reflected  on  the  cause  wldch  had  inapired 
his  libel  against  all  womankind, 

*<  *  What  have  we  here?'  cried  Maigaret :  *  nay,  this  is 
l£se-mijest4— 

*  Souvent  femme  vRrie> 
Bien  fou  qui  8*y  fie  !* 

Very  little  change  would  greatly  amend  your  couplet  :.— 
Would  it  not  run  better  thus  ? 

'  Souvent  homme  varies 
Bien  foUe  qui  s*y  fie  !* 

I  could  tell  yon  twenty  stories  of  man's  Inconstancy.* 

**  *  I  will  be  content  with  one  true  tale  of  woman's  fideli- 
ty,' said  Franda  drylv ;  '  but  do  not  provoke  me.  I  would 
lain  be  at  oeace  with  tne  soli  MutabilitiM.  for  ih  v  dmr  sake  * 


■tance  the  fUsebood  of  one  noble  and  weil-repufi 

**  *  Not  even  Emille  de  Lagny  ?'  asked  the  King. 
**  This  waaa  sere  sukject  for  the  Queen.  Emille  had 
.been  brought  up  in  her  own  houaeliokl,  the  moat  beautiful 
and  the  most  virtuous  of  tier  maids  of  honour.  She  had 
long  loved  the  Sire  de  Lagny,.  and  their  nuptials  were  cele- 
brsted  with  racings  but  lltUe  ominous  of  the  result.  De 
Lagny  was  accused  but  a  year  after  of  traitorously  yielding 
to  the  Emperor  a  fortress  under  bis  command,  and  he  was 
"condemned  t\peniit«al  imprisonment.  For  some  time 
Emilia  seemed^  inAnaolable,  often  visiting  the  miserable 
4ungeon  of  her  huslmnd,  and  suffering,  on  her  return  from 
witncaslnr  f  IswretcbedncaL  such  paroxysms  of  grief  as 
threatened  b«r  lUe.  Suddenly^  In  the  midst  of  her  sorrow, 
sill  aisa^pearetf i  and  enquiry  MUy  divulged  the  dli^raoeful 


foot,  that  she  had  escaped  from  France,  bearing  her  jewds 
with  her,  and  accompanied  by  her  pa^  Robinet  Leroux. 
It  was  whispered,  that  during  their  journey  the  lady  sud 
the  stripling  often  occupied  one  chamber;  and  Margaret, 
enraged  at  these  discoveries,  commanded  tluit  no  ftuther 
quest  should  be  made  for  her  lost  fovonrita 

'<  Taunted  now  by  her  brother,  she  defended  Emilia  de- 
daring  that  she  believed  her  to  be  guiltless ;  even  foiog  to 
for  as  to  boast,  that  within  a  month  she  would  bring  ^oof 
of  her  innocence. 
** '  Robinet  was  a  pretty  boy,*  said  Francis,  laughing. 
<*<  Let  us  make  a  bet,' cried  Margaret :  <IfIlaK,IwiU 
bear  this  vile  rhyme  of  thine  as  a  motto^  to  my  sham^  to  my 
grave;  if  I  win        ' 

'*  *  1  will  break  my  window,  and  grant  thee  wbatercr 
boon  thou  askest.* 

"  The  result  of  this  bet  was  longsnng  bv  tronbadoor  end 
minstreL  The  Queen  employed  a  hundred  emissariet^ 
published  rewards  for  any  intelligence  of  Emilie— all  io 
vain.  The  month  was  expiring,  and  Biaigaret  would  have 
given  many  bright  Jeweto  to  redeem  her  word.  On  the  ere 
of  the  fotal  day,  the  iailor  of  thepriaon  in  whteh  the  Siredc 
Li^T  was  confined^  sought  an  audience  of  the  Queen ;  he 
brought  her  a  message  from  the  knight  to  si^,  diat  it'  lbs 
Lady  Margaret  womd  ask  his  pardon  as  her  boon,  and  ob- 
tain from  her  rojBi  brother  that  be  might  be  brought  b»> 
fore  him,  her  bet  was  won.  Faj^^  >Mai^garet  was  very  joy- 
ful, and  readily  made  the  desired  promise.  Francis  was 
unwilling  to  see  his  folse  servant,  Imt  he  was  in  high  good- 
bumonr,  for  a  cavalier  had  that  morning  brought  iotcili- 
gence  of  a  rictory  over  the  Imperialists.  The  mesKOgir 
himself  was  lauded  in  the  di^Mtcbes,  as  the  most  fiarJen 
and  bravest  knight  in  France.  The  King  loaded  him  with 
presents,  onlv  regretting  that  a  vow  prevented  the  solditf 
from  raising  his  visor,  or  declaring  his  name. 

"  That  same  evening,  as  the  setting  sun  shone  on  the  lat- 
tice on  whidi  the  ungidlant  riiyme  was  traced,  Francis  re- 
posed on  the  same  settee;  and  the  beautifVii  Queen  of  Na- 
varre^ with  triumph  in  her  bright  eyes,  aat  beside  hhn.  At- 
tended by  guards^  the  prieoner  was  brought  in ;  his  fran* 
was  attenuated  by  privation,  and  he  walkied  with  tottcrioi 
steps.  He  knelt  at  the  feet  of  Francis,  and  uncovered  ha 
head ;  a  quantity  of  rich  golden  hair,  then  escaping,  fell 
over  the  sunken  cheeks  and  pallid  brow  of  the  suppliant 
*  We  have  treason  here,'  cried  the  King :  <  Sir  Jailor,  when 
ia  your  prisoner?' 

'*  *  Sire,  Uame  him  not,'  said  the  soft,  Altering  wice  ec 
Emille^  *  wiser  men  than  be  have  been  deceived  by  womsn. 
My  dear  lord  was  ruiltless  of  the  crime  for  which  be  so^ 
fered.  There  was  but  one  mode  to  save  him.  I  awumed 
his  cbaina-Jie  escaped  with  poor  Robinet  Leroux  in  my  at- 
tire—he Joined  your  army :  the  young  and  gaUant  cavaber 
who  delivered  the  dispatches  to  your  grace,  whom  y<nt 
overwhelmed  with  liononn  and  reward,  Ismv  own  Engnn^ 
rard  de  I^agny.  I  waited  but  for  Ma  arrlvatl  with  testixoo- 
niak  of  his  innocence^  to  declare  myaelf  to  my  Isdjr*  tte 
queen.  Has  she  not  won  her  bet  ?  And  the  boondie  a*!^ 
« <  Is  De  Lagny's  pardon,'  said  Maxgaret,  •»  ^  *^ 
knelt  to  the  kinf :  ^  Snare  your  faithful  vasaal,  air^  •^ 
reward  this  lAd>*^B  truth.*  . 

**  Francis  first  broke  the  fiUse-aneaking  window,  then  be 
raised  the  ladiea  from  their  supplicatory  posture. 

<•  In  the  tournament  given  to  celebrate  this  '  THumpo 
of  Ladiea,'  the  Sue  de  Lagny  bore  off  «v«7  f^^ 
surely  there  was  more  lovelineas  in  Emilie's  laded  ^^''*^ 
mora  grace  in  her  emaciated  form,  type  as  they  w^*^^ 
truest  affection,  than  in  the  prouder  bearing  and  fnslwr 
complexion  of  the  moat  bi-UIIant  beauty  in  attendance  on 
the  courtly  festival !" 

In  the  poetical  department,  the  Kequoke  for  1B30  is 
not  so  good  as  that  for  1829,  and  ia  decidedly  inferior  te 
the  Souvenir.  The  editor,  Mr  Manael  Reynolds,  has 
wisely  excluded  any  of  his  own  veraes ;  but  he  •««»• 
moreover  to  be  an  indiffiBrent  Judge  of  poetry,  and  be  hasj 


J'.w*  •« 


besides,  been  evidently  anxious  to  have  as  many 


titled 


names  as  possible  in  his  list  of  contributors,  which  was, 
of  itself,  enough  to  knock  the  poetry  of  bis  book  on  Um 
head.  Lorda  Porcbester,  ItoUand,  Morpeth,  •^J^^ 
gent,  and  Memoirs  the  Honourable  Geoige  Agar  hU», 
Cbarlea  Phipps,  and  Henry  Uddell,  may  keep,  ^'^ 
we  know  to  the  contrary,  excellent  French  oooka,  and  w 
the  most  desirable  acquaintancea  in  the  worM;  bat  ^ 
Manael  Reyaoida  baa  committed  a  grievous  Mt  in  u- 


•Jti'. 
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'hwlBg  either  lilmself  or  them  to  be  sediioed  into  the  be- 
lief thAt  they  can  write  poetry.  In  the  Keepsake  for 
1929,  Coleridge  has  a  spkndid  poem ;  in  the  Keepsaht  for 
1S30>  he  bu  ik  silly  extempore  wng  of  aix  lines.  It  was 
scarcely,  howerer,  to  be  expected  that  the  poetry  would 
be  equal  to  the  prose^  wliich*  as  we  have  already  said,  is 
of  a  very  ssperior  order,  and  wiU,  along  with  the  embel- 
Unhmenta,  carry  the  Keeptake  over  all  Great  BrtaiDy 
Ireland,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  America. 


of  the  Jew9f  tanfuSbf  compU/Bd  frmii  AvikenHe 
Somreesy  and  thtir  Customs  iBtutraiea  from  Modem 
TravtU.  By  William  Brown,  D.  D.  Esicdalemuir. 
2d  EdiUon.  Waogh  and  Innes.  Edinburgh.  1829. 
2  vols.    8vo,     Pp.  622  and  686. 

A  cxowLKDGS  of  antlquitles  Is  essential  to  an  onder- 
standing  of  national  literature.  The  latter,  without  the 
former,  is  an  enigma  without  the  key— -a  series  of  refer- 
eocM,  without  the  oljeets  and  oirenmstanoes  referred  to. 
Who  can  read  Bums  with  understanding,  vrithout  being 
acquainted  wUh  the  habits  and  manners,  with  the  '*  an- 
tiquities,** of  the  people  whose  sentiments  he  expresses  ? 
But  if  this  hold  true  in  a  living,  it  is  doubly  certain  in  a 
dead  language,  or  in  one,  at  least,  which  U  dead  to  the 
resdcr.  The  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome  can  only  be 
made  intelligihle  by  a  careful  and  a  constant  reference  to 
tbdr  antiquitieB.  In  other  words,  ere  one  can  under- 
stand  and  Ibel  the  import  of  Livy  or  Horace,  he  most 
bare  been  dipped  in  the  Tiber — he  must  have  been  con- 
veyed  to  Rome,  and  having  unwoven  the  web  of  time 
ieyeral  centuries  back,  he  must  see  as  the  Romans  then 
isw,  iuiow  what  the  Romans  then  icnew,  and,  what  is 
the  most  diificiilt,  but  most  important  point  of  all,  he 
■rast  led  as  tbe  Romans  Men  felt.  **  Omne  tollt  puno* 
torn,**  says  Uonwe.  *'  He  every  point  hath  made  to  meet,** 
nys  his  translator,  without  touching  at  all  upon  the  idea 
fuSgested.  Before  this  little  sentence  can  be  apprehend- 
ed, the  reader  must  take  a  walk  into  the  "  Campus  Mar- 
tius,**  Ite  present  at  a  meeting  of  the  people  by  centuries, 
sod  observe  the  scribe  or  clerk  as  he  dots  every  vote  oif 
tvery  century  in  his  book  of  refivsnoe.  '*  I  to  the  hills 
win  Kl^  mine  eyes,**  says  or  sings  the  Jhresbyterian  wor- 
•hipper ;  and  he  adds  to  his  strain, 

^  The  moon  by  night  thee  idiall  not  smite. 
Nor  yet  the  snn  by  day  f 

but  before  he  can  fully  and  feelingly  apprehend  themcan- 
iag  of  these  line%  he  must  be  removed,  in  imagination, 
at  leasl,  tO'Judea,  and  under  her  day  and  Aer  night,  Aer 
mountain-land,  apprehend  the  expressions  made  use  of. 
**  The  voice  of  one  crying  In  the  wilderness,  prepare  ye 
the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  straight  in  the  desert  a  high- 
way  for  our  God«  Every  valley  shall  be  exalted,  and 
every  mountain  and  hill  shall  be  made  low,  and  the 
crooked  shall  be  made  straight*  and  the  rough  places 
plain."  So  says  the  prophet  Isaiah  ;  and  ere  his  language 
can  be  felt  in  all  its  foroe  and  beauty,  the  reader  must  be 
transported  from  the  west  to  the  east — from  the  nine- 
teenth century  ajtert  to  tiie  nineteenth  century  before^  the 
Christian  era ;  and  must  perceive,  that  to  make  way  for 
the  march  of  an  earthly  potentate — a  Semiramis  or 
'Xerxes— precipices  are  dug  down  and  hollows  filled  up, 
mountains  are  levelled,  and  Ibrests  and  bmshwood  clear- 
ed away.  The  study,  then,  of  antiquities  is,  in  (bet,  the 
•tudy  of  the  people,  in  all  their  bearings  upon  our  com- 
mon nature,  in  all  their  modifications  under  dimate,  ter- 
ritory, civil  institutions,  and  domestic  Interests.  This 
knowledge  being  once  acquired,  history  fiows  on  in  an 
-uninterrupted  stream,  with  Ha  motives  and  events,  and 
pwtry  poasmsss  ^  power  of  deriving  interest  from  a 
tbotttand  fountains  whidi  would  otherwise  be  sealed. 
.  The  antiquitiea  of  the  Jews  possess  a  claim  upon  our 
^attention  of  a  decidedly  superior  cast.  The  autbentidty 
^  the  mmp  apefent  reoonih  ^be  character  and  bearing 


of  the  people  at  present,  the  connexion  which  their  hla- 
tory  and  literature  have  with  our  hopes  and  fears,  onr 
coinfort  here  and  our  happiness  heresiUr,  together  with 
the  more  ordinary  considerationa  ^of  an  interesting  do- 
vdopement  of  Jbvmaa  Gharaeler«..idl  theae  considerationa 
bear  directly  and  inunedlaiely  upon  the  general  reader  and 
the  devoted  Christian;  but  when  profMSJonsl  considem- 
tions  are  taken  into  account,  and  an  order  of  men  is  re* 
ferred  to,  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  their  fellow-men  ac- 
quainted with  the  full  import  and  force  of  the  andent 
Jewish  writings,  it  is  then  that  a  eonsMeratioo  of  high 
import  becomes  one  of  eogeoey  and  downright  neoesdty. 
Were,  then,  the  study  of  Jewish  antiquities  really  a  task 
rather  than  a  ddight,  a  toll  rather  than  a  pleasure,  yet  etill 
it  is  a  study  incumbent  upon  Christians  in  general,  and 
doubly  so  upon  ministers  in  particular;  but  when  the 
«  onme  tulit  pnnctnm  qui  miseuit  utile  dnld,**  above  re- 
ferred to,  is  taken  Into  account — and  we  are  assured  that 
a  more  fiweinating,'as  well  aa  Improving  study,  cannot  be 
pointed  out — it  is  then  that  the  Inducement  is  fully  vin- 
dicated, and  we  are  called  upon  to  recognise,  with  grati- 
tude and  affection,  every  pen  whoee  aim  is  to  facilitate  our 
acquaintance  with  so  sacred,  and  eo  elevating  a  subject. 

Under  these  impressions  we  approach  these  two  bulky 
volumes,  containing  a  mass  of  information  and  iUustra. 
tion  never  before  brought  together,  and  eonehed  in  lan- 
guage the  most  simple  and  unassuming  possible.  It  is 
indeed  refreshing  and  worthy  of  remark,  to  observe  a 
country  clergyman,  in  the  retirements  of  a  remote  and 
pastoral  district,  and  amidst  the  useful  and  successful  dis- 
chaige  of  every-day  duties,  still  finding  lekure  and  hooka 
for  the  conducting,  to  a  meet  eredltable  termination,  a 
work  of  many  years  of  labour.  We  are  net  nnaoquainled 
with  the  features  and  character  of  Eekdalemnf  r,  or  of  that 
"  master  spirit**  by  which  Its  peculiar  features  are  so  eoi^ 
rectly  perceived  and  fdt ;  nor  can  we  deny  ourselves  the 
gratification  of  thinking  that  we  do,  in  some  degree,  af^ 
predate  the  ddight  which  must  have  accompanied  the 
study  of  such  a  anbjeet  In  such  a  ifwt.  Judea,  with  Its 
mountains  and  flooda— ita  predpioei,  decayed  walls,  and 
mighty  Imprebslons  of  the  divine  hand — may  be  imagined, 
without  any  violence  of  fiincy,  out  of  those  towering  ridgeo 
and  rushing  streams — those  green  passes,  in  particuliir, 
and  artificial  ramparts,  which  bespeak  the  power  and 
glory  of  a  people,  the  marks  of  whose  presence  fifteen 
hundred  years  have  been  unable  to  obliterate.  And  we 
look,  not  without  some  glimmering  of  hope,  to  the  same 
industry  and  discrimination  which  have  produced  thia 
useful  work,  for  a  treatise  on  '*  Roman  Antlqiiities  it& 
Scotland**— a  task  for  which  our  author's  previous  stu- 
dies, his  local  podtlon,  as  well  as  his  acquired  knowledge^ 
eminently  fit  him. 

From  a  work  of  upwards  of  twdve  hundred  large  and 
dosdy-printed  octavo  pages,  it  would  be  inexpedient,  in 
a  Journal  of  this  character,  to  attempt  extracts.  Even 
an  enumeration  of  the  various  and  well-arranged  oontenta 
is  beyond  our  limits ;  but  we  must  say,  that  tlie  latter  por- 
tion, containing  *'  the  Customs  of  the  Jews,**  is  peculiarly 
deserving  of  attention.  In  this  part,  the  anther  has  been  at 
great  pains,  and  is  exceedingly  soocessAil,  to  illustrate  and 
corroborate  the  notices  of  antiquity  by  those  of  modem 
travellers.  Hesiod,  Homer,  Tbucydides,  and  Herodotus, 
amongst  the  andents,  flanked  by  an  innumerable  list  of 
modem  names,  come  beautifully  in  conoboration  of  Isaiah, 
David,  and  Solomon.  Were  we  disposed  to  cavil,  ire 
might  perhaps  find  materiak  in  vol.  ii.  p.  31,  where  the 
influence  of  Astart€f  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  on  the  wea- 
ther and  the  Tides,  is  said  to  have  induced  tlie  Ctt- 
naanites  to  pay  her  homisge ;  as  well  as  in  the  fanciful 
lucubrations  finmi  page  412  ;  and  in  the  aatbor's  making 
the  vpper  dde  of  th&^toer  millstone  ooacane,  whibt  the 
lower  dde  of  the  tapper  was  convex — ^p.  641.  But  we  liave 
no  taste  for  picking  chaff  from  wdUdeaned  grain — **  Ubi 
plurima  nltent,  baud  ego,*'  &o.  We  can  meet  conadentious- 
iy  recommend  Dr  Brown's  work^  as  containing  what  it 


no 


THB  fanKBUBGH  LITEBABY  /OUBNAL;  OR, 


)jire|ap4s  to  €QDiM»i» — "  Th«  ^qtigwUes  of  tlie  J«  vs.  c»i»r 
i'^lly .compiled  from  •uUMoUci^NMrctf^  and  UUntfalnd  Cnm 
ino^ern  trav«Lit'* 


^Stortcf  of  Waiedoot  ond  other  Tain.     Thne  Toltunoi. 
London.     Uonrf  CoUwni  and  Rieiiard  BenUey. 

Wk  have  read  this  book  with  very  great  pleasure.  We 
Syere  at  first  rather  projudiced  against  it  by  tbe  title, 
ivhich  appeared  to  u«  too  much  of  the  clap-trap  order ;  but, 
if  it  be  so,  it  is  not  because  the  author  needs  to  trust  for 
success  to  any  sucii  aid.  lie  is  a  man  of  talent ; — he  has 
a  vivid  fancy,  a  strong  perception  of  character,  an  excel- 
lent stock  of  humour,  and  the  power  of  grasping  vigo- 
rously graver  and  more  passionate  themes.  We  should 
imagine  that  this  is  his  first  book^  for  there  is  a  freshness 
about  U,  and,  in  some  things,  an  unpruned  exul)eraooB, 
"which  to  us  are  particularly  agreeable,  considering  the  fa^ 
shion  so  prevalent  now-a-daysof  writing  novels  by  steam, 
or  some  sort  of  machinery.  We  guess  him  to  lie  an  Irish- 
man, for  the  scene  of  the  greater  number  of  his  stories 
is  laid  in  Ireland.  The  connecting  thread  upon  which 
they  are  strung  is  ingt^t  iously  enough  contrived.  We  are 
^introduced  to  the  28th  regiment,  which  is  quartered,  in 
the  year  181q,  in  an  Irivh  county,  south  of  the  Shannon. 
We  become  acquainted  with  the  officers^  and  they  t**!!  us 
their  own  adventures  and  stories,  which  of  course  vary  in 
their  nature  according  to  the  character  of  tbe  narrator. 
The  hiterval  between  these  stories  is  filled  up  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  regiment,  which,  on  the  return  of 
.Jionaparte  from  Elba,  is  ordered  to  Belgium,  and  con- 
ducts itself  gallantly  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  of  which 
a  spirited  account  and  many  interesting  anecdotes  are 
given.  What  we  like  about  our  author  is,  that  bis  ima^ 
ginatloii  never  flags,  and  that,  though  his  Tales  arc  nu- 
mierous,  there  Is  no  tameness  or  monotony  in  tlif  m.  The 
first  volume  contains — My  own  Adventure— the  Detach- 
]inent — the  Adventure  of  the  Captaiu  of  Grenadiers — tlie 
Route — the  Outlaw's  Story — the  March — Sarvfield — 
Frank  Kennedy — and  the  Story  of  Colonel  Hilson.  Of 
these  some  are  remarkable  for  the  breadth  and  raciness  of 
.  their  humour,  such  as  the  story  of  "  Frank  Kennedy,"  in 
which  there  are  several  scenes  worthy  of  Fielding,  and 
which  might  be  transferred  to  the  stage  with  immense 
effect.  And  the  others  are  no  less  remarkable  for  power 
and  pathos,  such,  in  particular,  as  *'  Sarsfield  *'  and  **  Tbe 
Story  of  Colonel  Ililson.**  In  the  second  and  third  vo- 
lumes we  have  some  excellent  descriptive  writing,  such  as 
the  account  of  "  Napoleon's  Return,**  "  The  Champs  de 
Mai,**  and  the  Battles  of  Quatre-Bras,  Ligny,  and  Water- 
loo, together  with  more  stories  equally  strongly  marked, 
'whether  of  a  light  or  serious  cast,  as  those  to  which  we 
have  already  alluded.  Our  especial  favourites  are,  **  Mau- 
rice IVIacCarthy"  and  "  Stephen  Purcell,"  both  of  which 
are  full  of  thrilling  interest ;  and  we  do  not  indeed  know 
any  others  in  the  language  of  the  same  length  which  sur- 
pass them  in  strong  draniatic  power. 

The  short  extract  or  two,  which  is  all  that  our  space 
enablis  us  to  give,  will  do  no  justice  to  these  volumes. 
They  may  succeed,  however,  in  conveying  to  the  reader 
some  idea  of  the  author's  humour,  which,  however,  is  only 
an  inferior  part  of  his  talents.  The  shortest  story  we  can 
^nd  will  best  suit  our  purpose.     It  is  entitled* 

The  Littls  Mazda's  Lovx  ADvxMTuaB.— '^  Yon  mast 
.know,  lyhen  I  was  in  the  ISth  iJght  Dragoons,  I  was 
quartered  in  Canterbury ;  and  having  got  some  introduc- 
tory  letters,  I  contrived  to  make  out  a  pleasant  time  enough. 
'  One  of  my  visittng-houaes  was  old  Tronson's,  the  honk- 
er's—devilish agreealtle  familv— four  pretty  gfrls-^all  flirt- 
od^^falnled  on  vielTet— played  tbe  harp— sang  Italian,  and 
danced  as  if  they  had  been  brought  up  under  D*£gviJlii,  in 
the  corps  de  btUlet*    The  old  boy  Icept  a  man  cook*  aitd  gave 
ised  Chainpasme.      Now,  you  l&now  there  is  no  standing 
this ;  and  Ilarriette,  the  second  of  the  beauties,  and  I  agreed 
to  tidl  iu  love,  which.  In  due  course  of  time,  we  eifei'led. 
Nothing  could  be  better  manqged  thati  the  whole  afikir^ 
)We  CM  aeiceted  a  eonfidaut,  sat  for  our  pictures,  inter* 


idiangcd  tbem  vilJi  a  iwwionati  iiod^  And  andoa  nfvliT 
togiuaeMtyuaX  for  «ver* 

"  8u<'h  was  the  state  of  things  when  the  raate  cmoc^ 
and  ray  troop  was  ordered  to  embark  for  Portugal.  Ilea, 
vena !  what  a  commotion  !  Harriette  was  in  h>-steric8 ;  we 
talked  of  an  el(»pement,  and  discussed  tbe  propriety  of  noiiig 
to  Xyretsa ;  but  tbe  d  d  hurry  to  «mbork  preveated  ua. 
I  oottU  not,  you  know,  take  her  crkh  nc.  Woman  iu  a 
tnuMfMrt !  a  devilish  hore ;  and  Bothiiw  was  left  for  te  bot 
to  exchange  vows  ot  eternal  fidelity,  we  did  so»  aad  patt. 
ed — both  persuaded  that  our  heaits  were  reciprocally  brukiv. 

**  Ah,  Mac  if  you  knew  what  I  suffered  night  sud 
day !  lier  f»i€ture rasted  in  my  bosom ;  and  I  eoosained^ 
pipe  of  wine  in  loaating  her  health,  while  I  was  dyiof  oif 
damp  and  rheumatism.  But  tlie  I'ecoUection  of  my  con- 
stant Harriets  suf^wited  me  through  all*  and  particuliriy 
so  when  I  wa;*  cheered  by  the  report  of  the  snub-nosed  »or- 
geon  who  Joined  us  six  months  after  at  Suntnrem,  and  as- 
sured me,  on  the  faith  of  a  physician,  that  tbe  dear  girl  ms 
iu  the  last  stage  of  a  consumption. 

"  Two  years  passed  away,  and  we  were  ordersd  bone 
O  Heavens !  what  were  my  feelings  when  1  laodtd  st 
Portsmouth !  I  threw  myself  into  •  carriage  aud  stsrted 
with  lour  horses  for  Canterbury ;  I  arri%'ed  tiiere  wt(b  a 
safe  neck,  and  lost  not  a  nwwueut  in  announcing  my  rctaru 
to  my  constant  Harriette. 

**  The  delay  of  the  messenger  seemed  an  eternity ;  bet 
what  were  my  feelings,  when  he  bn>ugbt  me  a  perfumed 
note  (to  do  her  justice,  she  alv^'ays  wrote  on  lovely  Iftttf- 
paper)  and  a  parcel !  The  one  contained  eongratuIatioiisoB 
my  safe  arrival,  aooompanied  by  oasanances  of  unfingiMd 
regrH  that  1  had  not  reached  Canterbury  a  day  ooouer,  sud 
thus  allowed  her  au  opportunity  of  having  her  *  dear  friend 
Captain  Melcomb*  present  at  her  wedding ;  while  tbepfwlut 
was  a  lai'ge  assortment  of  Freuch  kid-skius  aud  wliite 
riblK»n. 

«'  That  blessed  morning  she  had  bestowed  her  fair  bsnd 
on  a  fat  professor  of  theology  from  Brnxen  Nose,  who  hsd 
been  just  presented  to  a  licla  prebend  by  tbe  M«h«f^  fttr  bs^ 
ving  proved,  beyond  a  controversy,  the  divine  ori^n  sf 
tithes  iu  a  blue-bound  pamphlet.  Belbre  I  had  tinx  (o 
recover  from  my  astopislimeut,  atjuvdliag  cairiage  brougbt 
me  to  the  window,  and,  quickly  as  it  passed,  1  had  full  time 
to  see  ma  beUe  Harriette  seated  beside  the  thtckf  winded  dig- 
nitary. She  bowed  her  white  Spanish  hat,  and  sfat  oitrldL 
feathers  to  me  as  she  rolled  oHfUm  opend,  astlie  papcn  Is-^ 
tbrmod  me*  *  tbe  honey-<nooii  at  the  Lakes  of  CumbcrUitd/ 
There  was  a  blessed  nsturn  for  two  yearV  exposure  to  tbe 
attacks  of  rheumatism  and  French  cavalry  1*'— VoL  II.  p^ 
4S— 6. 

To  this  we  shall  add  just  one  other  passage  of  an  equally 
lively  kind : 

A  Rival. — <<  So  far  this  gallant  captain  was  particulariy 
pleasaut ;  but  my  horror  waa  incoooeivafale,  when,  sftv  * 
pioiouged  visit*  ha  entreated  wjth  evident  embarrawncv** 
to  be  {lej'mitted  to  speak  a  few  words  to  Mi«s  Mervya  la 
the  ne^t  room.  1  instaut  y  started  on  my  feet,  grssprd  tbe 
general*s  cane,  and,  in  a  sort  of  frenzy,  left  the  drswiii|- 
room,  hastened  to  the  shrubbery,  and  there  threw  myself  on 
a  bench. 

«*  What  the  devil  did  the  feHow  want  with  LiMy?  Wbst 
else,  but  to  make  bar  an  unconnected  spssch,  and  an  olKsr 
of  bis  hand  and  fiutune.  Was  over  man  so  miserab^  si  1  • 
Lucy,  the  onl^  woman  that  for  ten  years  I  could  look  u|ion 
without  aversion,  that  she  should  be  selected  by  this  infernsl 
Lancer  !  In  another  week,  I  might  have  come  to  the  des- 
perate resolution  of  asking  her  to  marry,  and  have  socntd- 
ed ;  but  this  whiskered  swordsman  would  be  my  niiR' 
Again  I  forswore  the  seu-determlned  to  be  off  for  Gsl^vay 
.—rose  to  order  post  horses  sat  down  again,  and  psaMd  s 
miserable  half  bi*ur,  till  1  heard  tbe  wbaels  of  that  cxson- 
ble  tandem  crossing  the  gravel  like  a  whiilwind. 

**  Suspense  was  not  endurable.  I  approached  tbe  boo^ 
and  entered  the  drawing-room.  Lucy  was  not  there.  1 
tried  the  library— etiuallv  unfortunate.  I  examiued  tbe 
green-honse— no  Lucy.  'The  dressing-bell  rang— tbe  dinner 
peal  succeedod— and  Lncy  enlered  tbe  apartment  by  M* 
door,  aa  the  aar»'ant  aunounosd  tlinncr  at  another. 

"  A  burning  blosli  dyed  her  cheek,  as  her  eyes  encooa- 
tered  mine.  *  All  ip  over  !*  X  mentally  ^uiaied  i  and 
none  but  tbe  d«-d  need  envy  tbe  feelings  that  ooovictitio 
carried  with  it<  _ 

"  Would  I  have  soup?  No.— Fowl?  SHmereplj%D^ 
ner  passed— neither  ata.  She  was  couftiard— I  flU0V"<> 
•«>thed«Hwrt  woa  hddj  mA  the  oerTanta  M  im^ 
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^  A  pMiM-^a  pilnM  Mwoof  atv«na  mlntitM  tiicc«eAMl. 
I  eoofhed :  ^'  CaplaiB  HanlyiMin  *  and  tke  nampcMM 
fiirtk  a>i  Tdaetantly  na  miaer'sdMiaUT*— *  OwUki  Hnrdy* 
man  is  a  pleuaot  kind  of— hem !— «ort  •&— •*  Lacy 
bowed  anent:— '  Agreeable  oonvermtion ~hein  !    I  mean 

that,  before  I  left  the  rooin *    Lacy  Utished  :— '  Sup- 

iwe^  hi  tH^-^Hfy  the  Captain  equally  entertainlnje; ;'  a 
deeper  blush.  *  Be;  pardon  -  don't  wish  to  be  In^mltite.* 
'*  Poor  Lacy  appeared  stragi^ling  to  get  words.  *  Cap- 
tain  Hiirdyiiuin*a  request  must  have  appeared  very  oda ; 
but-'  and  another  Uoab,  and  more  eoofiision.  At  Wneth 
she  managed  to  inform  me  that  Captain  Hahlyman  had 
.offered  hte  hand,  and  that  she  had  declined  the  honour. 

Reader!   the  sequel  shall  be  short;— I  forgot  wrist, 

foot,  and  finger,  and  fcHind  myself  muttering  something 
abeot  *  onspcakaUe  misery  and  eternal  lotvw'  *'««VoL  I.  pp. 
85-7. 

As  we  haye  already  aald,  however,  It  is  in  the  more 
serious  tales  that  the  author's  abilities  are  folly  developed, 
and  these  we  aiiieerely  recomoiend  to  the  perusal  of  all 
admirers  of  Actitiooa  writing.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
soon  that  the  author,  encouraged  by  the  socoess  of  this 
work,  is  again  In  the  press ;  and  we  hope»  for  his  own 
sake,  that  he  will  not  think  it  necessary  to  conceal  his 
mme  from  us  much  longer. 
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We  have  had  occasion  to  speak  flivoarably  of  the  earlier 
Numbers  of  this  journal,  and  hope  to  be  called  upon  to 
praise  those  thnt  are  to  come ;  but,  to  be  candid,  the  pre- 
sent one  Is  very  indllferent.  There  la  not  one  of  the 
wtieles  of  which  wo  can  say  that  it  Is  marked  either  by 
vigour  of  style  and  thought,  or  by  thoroogh  acquaintance 
with  the  subject  It  professes  to  treat :  and  there  is  one 
hi  particular — the  review  of  Bourrienne's  Memoirs — 
sfainst  which  we  have  a  graver  charge  to  bring.  That 
the  character  of  the  late  Emperor  of  France  should 
have  been  mianpprehended  In  this  country,  while  a  war 
almost  of  eztermlnatioQ  was  waging  betwixt  us,  was  na* 
tnral  and  pardonable.  But,  now  that  our  passions  have 
had  time  to  cool — that  the  grave  has  dosed  over  that  ex- 
traordinary man — ^that  his  actions  have  for  yean  been 
freely  and  keenly  canvassed  by  friend  and  foe,  there  is 
BO  excuse  for  him  who  wilfully  abides  in  error.  We  are 
not  among  the  indiscriminate  worshipi^ers  of  Napoleon, — 
we  can  see  dark  specks  even  In  the  blaze  of  his  bright- 
ness,— ^nay,  looking  upon  his  fhte  In  a  political  point  of 
view,  we  can  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  allowing  the 
imprisoned  engle  to  fret  out  his  existence  pecking  at  the 
bars  of  his  cage,  although  vre  cannot  so  far  pervert  our 
feelings  as  not  to  feel  sorrow  at  the  sight.  But,  at  the 
tame  time,  we  hold  It  established,  that  he  was  the  great- 
est general  the  world  has  seen, — that  he  had  a  mind  alike 
penetrating  and  comprehensive, — that,  compared  with 
others  whose  lot  It  has  been  to  rule  the  destinies  of  man- 
Und,  he  possessed  a  fair  proportion  of  the  milk  of  human 
kindness, — and  that,  in  as  far  as  his  own  country  was 
concerned.  It  was  he  who,  out  of  the  discordant  chaos  into 
which  all  parts  of  the  sochil  structure  had  been  cast  by 
the  Revolution,  re-constructed  a  permanent  and  elRcaclous 
government.  Conscientiously  believing,  nevertheless,  that 
the  endurance  of  his  power,  adorned  as  it  was  with  all 
these  dazzling  qualities,  would  have  been  prejudicial  to 
the  wider  Interests  of  Europe,  we  can  rejoice  that  our 
cause  has  triumphed ;  but  we  should  despise  ourselves  for 
ever  were  we  capable  of  nothing  but  ungenerous  exulta- 
tion over  the  hl\  of  such  an  enemy.  It  was,  therefore, 
with  feelings  of  the  most  unqualified  disgust  that  we  per- 
used the  above-mentioned  article.  The  reviewer  premises 
that  he  expects  the  public  to  be  astonished  at  his  opinion 
of  Napoleon  ;  but  to  a  man  like  him — we  wonder  who 
^  i* — "  tha  astonishment  of  thoughtlessness,  and  the  sneer 
of  conceit,  signify  little.**  He  then  proceeds  to  tell  us.  In 
'|Md  ttt  phM^  ihtt  ^  Napokon^  miiid  w«s  ii«t  the  iBliid 
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of  a  great  manf^-^tbat  **  Napoleon  Bonapaite  had,  fimn 
hit  sartlttst  years,  d«l«rmhked  on  a  career  of  kifhmy^**-^ 
that,  **  In  no  nelatlon  of  life,  was  Napoleon  Incontaminale 
from  baseness,*' — ^that  ^  he  was  no  statesman,'* — that  "  ha 
lacked  persomd  ooarage,** — that  *'  there  was  not  one  pafw 
ticle  of  patriotism  hi  tlM  ffroef  i^mnpeeUUn  of  Napolaon'a 
heart,** — that,  **  in  every  condition  of  life,  he  manifested 
the  unworthy  passion  of  the  miser  and  the  beggar — a  love 
for  money.**  What  can  be  said  of  nonsense  such  aa  this, 
but  that  its  writer  is  not  only  destitute  of  all  feeling  of 
what  is  great,  but  even  of  that  petty  pradence  which 
teaches  a  man  to  be  silent  when  things  beyond  bis  com- 
prehension are  spoken  of?  For  such  a  creature,  we  cannot 
feel  anger,  but  simple  contempt.  We  regard  him  as  wa 
might  a  poor  snail,  that  leaves  its  slimy  track  on  some 
corner  of  the  grave-stone  of  the  mighty  dead  of  St  Helena. 
Sincerely,  however,  do  we  advise  the  conductors  of  tht 
Foreign  Review  to  let  such  a  contributor  drop  out  of  their 
establishment  as  speedily  as  possible.  We  do  not  olvjeot 
to  toads  and  similar  unclean  animals  when  preserved  In 
apirits  and  carefully  corked  up,  on  the  shelves  of  a  mu» 
aeura,  but  we  dislike  to  see  them  sprawling  upon  our 
tables. 

Another  feult  In  the  present  Number  is  Its  small  spat^ 
ring  with  the  Foreign  Quarterly.  The  editor  may  bCi- 
lieve  us,  that  there  Is  bad  taste  and  worse  policy  lit 
this.  The  good-natured  public  will  not  fell  to  infer  that 
the  first  of  these  publications  which  recommences  hostl«> 
lities,  does  so  because  it  feels  the  other  getting  a-head  of  It. 
The  article  which  we  have  read  with  most  pleasure  la 
that  on  Italian  comedy,  notwithstanding  it  is  the  one  in 
which  the  last-mentioned  sin  is  perpetrated*  It  oontalna 
interesting  Information  on  a  subject  little  luown  In  thia 
country.  Still,  It  leaves  much  to  be  done.  We  must 
alio  beg  leave  to  dissent  from  the  reviewer  when  ha 
prefers  the  tame  respectability  of  Ooldoni)  to  the  fantastic 
but  genial  originality  of  Gozzl.  The  utmost  ambition  of 
the  former  was  to  introduce  the  comedy  of  Molldre  upom 
the  Venetian  stage.  He  copied  his  characters,  it  Is  trao, 
from  nature,  but  be  first  learned  to  look  upon  nature 
through  a  glass  which  he  got  from  the  French  dramatist. 
He  was  an  imitator — an  ingenious  one,  doubtless,  and  by 
no  means  servile-— but  still  an  imitator,  and  full  of  the 
coldness  and  stifl^ness  inseparable  from  the  character.  Thto 
genius  of  Gozzl,  on  vthe  contrary,  was  self. illumined,-^ 
the  fuel  that  fed  Its  flame  was  native  produce.  The  wri>- 
ter  of  the  review  himself  bears  testimony  to  the  high  ta- 
lents of  some  of  the  performers  in  the  improvlsatore  style 
of  comedy,  upon  which  Gozzl  reared  his  dramatic  struo- 
tures.  Had  he  looked  to  the  annals  of  Roman  theatre 
cals,  he  would  have  found  yet  more  brilliant  specimena 
of  the  *'  Cbmmedie  a  nggeUo,**  Gozzl,  a  man  of  kindred 
warmth  of  feeling,  with  more  extensive  knowledge,  and 
more  powerful  intellect,  gave  to  the  rank  exuberance  of 
their  humour  a  permanent  form.  His  dramatic  world  la 
as  extravagant  as  the  Carnival  of  his  own  sea-bom  city. 
The  Emperor  of  China  appears  with  Harlequin  or  PMi» 
taloon  for  a  prime  minister.  The  loveliest  forms  aM 
paired  with  the  most  grotesque  caricatorea.  The  most 
beautiful  poetry  springs  from  the  meanest  incident,  like  ih 
rich  moss-rose  growing  in  a  cracked  fiower-pot,  or  ikdee 
into  it  as  the  purple  clouds  of  sunset  grow  grey  again  with 
the  advance  of  night.  But  fantastic  as  these  creaturea 
appear  when  measured  by  the  standard  of  reasonable  so- 
ciety, they  are  the  products  of  a  master  mind,  and  have  n 
law  and  a  unity  of  their  own.  The  genius  of  the  author 
shines  every  moment  over  his  grotesque  creations.-«4t 
darts  its  sympathizing  or  satirical  remarks  through  th« 
whole  body  of  society,  sparing  neither  high  nor  low,  thto 
most  sacred  nor  the  most  vulgar.  Its  poetry  Is  warm  aa 
the  climate.  Impetuous  as  the  hot  blood  of  her  sons.  Thd 
cause  why  the  bright  promise  of  this  new  and  strictly 
Italian  style  of  drama  has  not  been  fulfilled,  lies  In  the 
premature  dotage  Into  which  the  nation  has  fallen.  Aa 
wHh  peapk'wlw  M^^or  under  « tettpenry  deraogemeaCy 
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she  has  bMn  intmstad  to  tlie  yuavdiaiMhlp  of  a  neiflu 
boar  ;  and,  in  order  to  make  the  parallei  coinpleto»  her 
kind  frienda  wlio  have  updirtalten  the  charge,  are  employ- 
ing nil  the  neaiM  Itf  their  power  to  render  the  dineaae 
permanent*  and  thaa  to  oeeure  for  themeelyee  the  nnchal* 
Jenged  admJniahratinB.  of  her  property.  It  is  the  way  of 
the  world* 


The  lAJh  and  RmaiHt  of  WUmot  Warwick.  Edited  by 
his  friend,  Henry  VermNi.  Volifme  Seeond.  8vo. 
Pp.  314.  London.  James  Ridgway,  Piocadilly.  1829. 

Thk  first  volume  of  this  book  was,  it  seems,  favour- 
ably received  by  all  our  periodical  critics,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  London  Magazine.  Its  praise  was  far 
irom  being  sufficiently  rapturous  to  satisfy  the  author, 
•nd  he  felt  himself  in  the  very  unpleasant  dilemma,  in 
•as  far  as  regarded  that  Magazine,  of  having  no  great 
cause  of  complaint,  but  at  the  same  time  nothing  for 
which  to  be  thankful.  Thus,  at  least,  we  translate  his 
suppressed  grumbling  at  the  coldness  of  his  judges,  and 
•the  quantity  of  their  advice,  and  the  eagerness  with  which 
he  stands  up  to  a  sparring  match  with  the  above-named 
dissenting  reviewer.  This  (whatever  people  may  think 
jof  it)  is  all  very  naturid.  Young  authors  have  uniform- 
ly a  craving  for  excitement ;  lavish  encomium  is  the 
kind  which  Is  most  grateful  to  them — and  failing  it,  the 
4)nly  welcome  alternative  is  downright  abuse,  which  en- 
titles them  to  betake  themselves  to  that  most  delightful  of 
all  employments — the  retort  im-courteous.  Were  we  in- 
clined at  present  to  sermonise,  we  might  demonstrate, 
with  the  aid  of  a  thousand  pithy  instances,  that  this 
seeming  eontradiettoa  is,  in  all  stages  af  society,  the  pre- 
dominant feature  ia  the  characters  of  men  whom  heaven 
has  gifted  with  an  imagination  more  lively  than  common. 
The  knights  of  old  were  oontinnaUy  cither  fighting  or 
kissing  their  miatreaws ;  and  we  honestly  oonfen  that  we 
prefer,  at  any  time,  a  regular  quarrel  with  an  old  friend, 
to  a  heartless  relapse  into  indifference. 

Revenons  a  nos  moutons — although  we  siupect  that 
Wilmot  Warwick  or  Henry  Vernon,  or  (as  the  lawyers 
•say  in  their  concise  phraseology)  "  op«  or  other,  or  both 
of  them,"  is,  like  Coriolanus*  scarcely  a  mouUm,  but  one  of 
those,  pugnacious  lambs  which  baa  like  bears.  Once  for 
Jill,  however,  we  would  advbie  our  young  friend  to  leave., 
tilting  with  the  critics*  except  in  the  extreme  case  when 
some  dirty  fellow  becomes  personal  and  abusive.  That 
•critics  contradict  each  other^  we  allow ;  but  "  so  many 
men,  so  many  minds,"  and  the  author  is  not  expected, 
.like  the  old  man  and  his  son  with  their  ass,  to  take  the 
advice  of  all  of  them.  There  are,  too,  (this,  however, 
we  speak  in  the  strictest  confidence,)  some  unutterable 
blockheads  in  the  brotherhood ;  but  "  bray  a  fool  in  a 
mortar,  yet  will  not. his  foUy  depart  fnm  him."  Once 
.more,  reveMmt  d  nos  mouUnu. 

The  author  of  tbi»  heok  Is  evidently  a  man  of  strong 
jmind  and  right  feelings-one  who  dares  to  think  for  him- 
self, and  not  unfrequeatfy  expresses  himself  both  with  vi- 
gour and  originality.  Yet,  as  a  story-teller,  (and  by  far 
,the  greater.portioB  of  the  volume  consists  of  narrative,) 
Jie  has  a  great  fault— he  is,  liks  honest  Dogberry,  in  the 
fulness  of  his  heart  willing  to  bestow  all  his  tediousnen 
upon  us.  .He  seta  about  his  tale  in  such  a  lumbering 
way,  that  we  have  someliaMs  beeftapt,  from  the  length 
of  the  road,  to  lose  all  dcdre  to  get  to  the  end.  The  first 
story,  the  Monk  of  Benvenuto,  is  the  least  liable  to  this 
objection,'  and  exhlblto  occasional  bursto  of  power.  At  the 
cud,  however,  it  is  too  hastily  and  unsatisfactorily  boteh- 
ed  up.  It  is  very  tnic^  as  the  author  miy,  that  explana- 
tions come  lamely  in  at  the  end  of  a  .story ;  but  the  an- 
.swer  to  this  is,  that  he  should  not  have  left  them  to  the 
4:nd.  «  The  Three  Brothers  "  la  tirCtome ;  the  story  is 
.too  apparently  got  up  for  the  sake  of  a  mondp  in  itself 
jieithcr  very  recondite  nor  navel.  The  three  sfcetohos 
fntitlcd  «<  The  Bov^ding^oua^"  **  Zhntbaaid  the  Gnve," 


and  "  The  Will,**  are  the  moat  to  o«r  tarte  In  the  t». 
lume.  The  Ught  sketches  of  character  are  happy,  and  the 
sentimente  inculcated  sudi  as  we  entirdy  approve  sf. 
«  Julia,"  with  ito  Introduction,  and  *^  Stemhent,**  srs 
irreproachable  in  their  tendency ;  bat  they  tnapast  opoa 
ticklish  ground,  which  would  be  more  safely  avoided  by 
the  writer  whoee  first  d^ect  ia  aaaaaement. 


7^  Iria :  a  Literary  and  lUKgiona  Offering*  Edited  bjr 
the  Kev.  Thomas  Dale,  M.A.  London,  Sampeoa 
Low,  and  Hnrst,  Chance^  fc  Co.  1830.  12aM^ 
pp.  332. 

This  is  an  Annnal  nf  decidedly  a  religions  cast ;  but  it 
is  one,  at  the  same  time,  well  entitled  to  attention  fraa 
all  classes.  The  contents,  whether  in  prsse  or  verse, 
without  being  brilliant,  are  highly  RapectaUe.  The  Edi- 
tor's poetical  contributions,  which  are  all  of  a  saoed  dia- 
racter,  are  numerous  and  good ;  and  he  is,  in  this  depart- 
ment, well  supported  by  Mrs  Howitt,  Miss  JewriMiry, 
Alaric  Watts,  Thomas  Pringle,  S.  C.  Hall,  and  othen. 
Among  the  most  interesting  of  the  prooe  articles  are  t 
paper  on  the  '*  Character  of  Nieodemns,**  by  the  late  Biriiep 
Heber,_the  '<  Aymstrie  Nighte  Bell,*'  and  the  **  Bath  of 
Isis,**  by  the  Rev.  £.  Baines,— and  "  Luke  0*Brian,"  a 
tale,  by  Mrs  S.  C.  Hall.  The  embellishmefits  ere  ea- 
tirely  upon  sacred  snljects,  and  from  ancient  maaten. 
This  is  a  novel  and  interesting  feature.  It  Is  a  dcilght- 
ful  thing  to  see  the  works  of  such  men  as  MuHIIe,  Cailo 
Dolci,  Claude,  Leonardo  Da  VInci,  and  Ludovko  Car- 
racci,  well  engraved,  and  minlolering  to  so  buidalile  a  pur- 
pose as  that  which  the  Iria  is  intended  to  serve*  In  aomt 
instonoes,  the  engraving  might  have  been  better  execatsd; 
but  in  all,  the  genius  of  a  great  painter  is  distinctly  ti- 
sible.  Our  chief  fkvourites  are  Murillo*s  **  Madonna  and 
Child,**  aande*8  "  Flight  Into  Egypt,**  Camoci's  *'  In. 
credulity  of  St  Thomas,'*  and  Carlo  Doha's  *' Magdalen." 
The  "  Christ  rahdng  Laaarus  "  is  either  a  very  peer  punt- 
ing originally,  or  has  been  spoiled  by  the  engraTcr.  We 
do  notquotefVom  the/ris,  not  because  we  coidd  not  eaafly 
select  articles  well  deserving  of  the  honour,  but  becam*  it 
would  be  an  endless  task  were  we  to  attempt  to  tnnafer 
to  onr  pages  the  beantlea  of  every  AnnuaL 


The  Comic  Annual,  for  1890.   Edited  by  TliomBa  Hood. 
London.     Hurst,  Chance,  and  Co. 

Ma  Hooo  has  written  almost  the  whole  of  this  Anand 
himself,  and  it  is  quite  an  oUa-podrida  of  '^  whinia  and 
oddities."  We  have  as  yet  seen  only  some  of  the  ibceta, 
and  abstain  from  speaking  of  ito  literary  contents  till  ws 
have  the  whole  before  us.  Instead  of  splendid  engravings 
George  Cruickshank  has  enriched  the  volume  with  ap- 
warda  of  a  hundred  of  his  clever  and  amusing  earieaturca 
They  are  done  in  a  light  and  sketchy  style,  and  aie,  of 
course^  not  all  of  equal  merit,  but  some  of  them  sre  ex- 
ceedingly humorous.  Among  others,  we  may  meatioa 
the  following,  which  will  convey  a  pretty  good  idea  of  tlM 
whole : — I.  "  A  Party  of  Pleasure,**  a  wherry  turned 
upside  down  in  the  water,  with  three  men  and  a  child 
clinging  like  grim  death  to  the  keel,  their  oountensncei 
and  attitudes  expreesive  of  the  most  dreadful  oooaternar 
tion,  and  in  fine  contrast  with  the  name  of  the  wberryt 
which,  as  appears  by  the  letters  painted  on  the  inverted 
stern,  is  «  The  DeligfaL'*  11.  "  Emigration^MeeCuif  s 
Settler,'*  a  native,  evidently,  of  the  Emerald  Isle»  going 
out  to  his  morning  work  with  a  spade  in  his  hand,  saios- 
where  probably  in  Van  DIemen's  Land*  and  eoKaiog  ail 
at  onoe  plamp  npon  an  immenae  lion,  whb  leolcs  at  him 
with  that  grim  expression  of  countenance  which  seaSDs  to 
imply  that  it  would  have  been  wiser  had  the  enigrant 
never  lef^  Ireland,-*pa  aettkr  with  a  veagfancsl  HI* 
'*  A  Bumper  at  Parting,**  a  stage<oach  setting  <iff  6*"^ 
the  oourt-yard  of  an  inn>  and  passing  under  the  otvcrad 
wayi  ii^pdoat  whidi  Um  heMb  af  Iha  outaUe 
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«n  niw|miiii<ly  bnmfed  with  wmmft  «acrttol«tfaig  Yielenoe, 
the  dftioittoa  «f  the  ooMsht  as  indicsted  by  the  writiDg 
on  the  panels,  Tsiy  mtandly  being  HofyhauL  IV. 
"  Rockct-tliM  at  VaiOBhall — A  Pnmiinent  Feature,**  an 
endless  mnttitnds  of  faesi,  both  young  and  old,  turned  up 
towards  ths  shin  hi  pursuit  of  the  flight  of  a  rachet,  and 
eoosequently  scanaly  a  finturs  of  any  oountenanoe  Tislble 
but  the  noss^  of  which  there  appear  to  be  an  infinite  Ta- 
riety  in  interminable  perqiectlTe.  V.  **  A  Nursery-maid 
aeeustomed  to  tlie  cars  of  Children,**  a  penMm  of  this  de- 
scription busily  engaged  in  a  tender  Ute-dMie  with  an 
amorous  swain  on  the  banks  of  a  riyer,  while  all  that  is 
▼isible  of  her  charge,  a  nice  little  boy  who  had  been  saiU 
iiig  a  boat  In  ths  stream,,  are  his  legs  and  feet  quiTering 
in  the  air,  while  hehimselfy  having  tumbled  in,  Is  drown- 
ing as  ftst  as  he  can,  perfectly  unregarded  by  the  amiable 
nursery-maid  "  accpstomed  to  the  care  of  children.**  VI. 
**  liSt  by-gones  be  by-gones,**  a  ht  gentleman  with  a  port- 
manteau under  his  arm,  vainly  endearouring  to  overtake 
a  coach  whioh  has  set  off  without  him.  VII.  '<  A  Spent 
BaUy**  n  family  group  of  £Mhionably-dressed  persons 
yawuis^  and  sleeping  in  a  stats  of  tlie  most  perfect  ex- 
hsnetiim  after  the  fatigue  of  the  ball  and  supper  they  have 
just  been  glvUig  to  their  friends.  VIIL  "  A  Constable's 
Miscellnny*'*  a  curious  collection  of  queer  characters,  pick- 
pocketsy  dninkardsy  thieves,  and  others,  under  the  charge 
of  a  constable^-— a  good  pun,  and  happily  executed.  The 
Comlo  Aj»mial,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  be  the  occasion  of 
many  a  amilok  and  perhaps  prsvent  some  snicidss  in  the 
dreary  months  of  November  and  I>ecember. 


TkeJuvetMeKeepiake.  1830.  Edited  by  Thomas  Roseoe. 
London.  Hurst,  Chance,  ft  Co.   18S0.   12mo,  pp.  232. 

We.  have  alneady  noticed  two  Juvenile  Annuals — the 
iVeio  Year*M  Gift,  and  tbe  Jwemlt  Fargei-m^Not-'hoth 
edited  hj  ladies ;  and  we  suspeot,  that  in  this  department 
of  literature^  th^r  are  more  than  a  match  for  the  lords  of 
the  cxeatioQ.  Though  the  JtmeniU  Keqwike  is  a  very 
pretty  book,  we  do  not  tiunk  Mr  Thomas  Roseoe  has 
done  so  much  for  it  as  Mrs  Alaric  Watts  and  Mrs  S.  C. 
Hall  Imve  done  for  their  publicailons.  Neither  the  em- 
bellishments nor  the  literary  matter  appear  to  us  to  be  so 
judidottsly  sslscted  as  we^  oould  have  wished.  The  platee 
are,  an  the  wholes  rather'oommonplace  and  unintereeting, 
and,  with  a  few  eseeptions,  the  letter-press  is  ecarcely 
«aficiently  adapted  for  the  amusement  of  children.  Among 
theeo  fieptkns,  we  must  of  eouree  Inelude  the  dever 
tBle»  in  wmai,  liromthe  penof  ths  late  Mvs  John  Hunter, 
entitled  «'  The  Heir  of  Newton.Busxaid;*  which  wm 
eomwunkotod  to  ths  Editor  by  Lady  Campbell.  We 
wonld  lihewiss  include  the  very  pleasant  tale,  flrom  the 
Freaeh  of  Bladamede  OenHs,  called  "  The  Children*e  Is- 
land.**     Other  artioks,  too,  might  easUy  be  mentisned 


A  Coune  of  the  French  Lasnguage ;  containinq  a  Die- 
tionarjf  of  Pronunciation^  and  Interlinear^  Exerdaee ; 
comduding  with  an  Original  Treatise  on  Punctuation, 
By  Theodore  le  Clerc  Edinburgh.  A.  Stewart. 
1829.     8vo.    Pp.  430. 

Wk  look  upon  this  ns  a  work  of  great  merit.  Mon- 
«ie«ir  le  Gafc  is  wsll  hmnm  in  Edinburgh  ns  a  highly- 
rMpectaUo  and  suecesrful  teacher  of  the<  French  and  Iti^ 
lian  langnagssi  The  book  before  useatisfiss  us,  that,  with 
^  least  the  flBrmer  of  these  tongues  he  has  a  thorough  and 
philosophical  aequaintanee.  Hb  system  is  foundsd  prln- 
cipslly  upon.. the  learned  grammar  of  Lemare,  and  we 
ventig»<D  say,  that  no  similar  work  has  appeared  in  Eng* 
lish.in  which  the  genius  of  the  French  language  may  be 
more  sueeeasfuUy  studied.  The  important  sul||ect  of  pro- 
nuiiemtion  M*  le  Qere  has  placed  at  once  in  a  novel  and 
simple  point  of  view ;  whilst,  by  meana  of  hie  Judiciously 
seljiected  IntwHnwry  ougr^laei^.  Jw  fixes  the  aikt.io  the 


minds  of  the  pupil,  and  at  the  same  time  pressnts  him 
with  models  of  all  kinds  of  stylsb  We  are  glad  that  a 
work  of  this  kind  should  have  appeared  in  Edinburgh, 
b^causs  we  think  it  augum  loell  of  the  pregrem  which 
French  education  has  made  amoQg  us,  and  will  have  the 
effect  of  stimulating  to  s^  fiirthcr 
le  Clerc*s  fellow-teachers. 


TheMerMr^qfOneti^'eaKtmAiffmpwmdgofaSOOd^^^ 

ferent  CreitMy  iUuMtrativeoftkBmb^rmb^stieaMfKKOG^ 

FamiUes.     Aceompomdd  b^  rmmrMt .  Hietfioai  <md 

Explanatory,  jfc.  jfc     London.    Henry  Washboumcb 

1829.     12mo. 

Wb  believe  this  to  be  the  best  book  extant  upon  British 
Cresfei — a  branch  of  the  edence  of  Heraldry  never  held 
in  greater  esteem  than  at  present.  Tlie  volume  oontaini 
correct  engravings  not  only  of  the  crests  borne  by  every 
peer  and  baronet  of  Great  Britain,  but  by  nearly  every 
distinguished  fhmDy  in  the  kingdom,  aeoompanled  by  a 
few  historical  remarks,  a  list  of  tenn%  and  copious  in- 
dexes of  the  bsaren*  names.  Our  readers  are  of  course 
well  aware,  that  in  heraldry  a  crest  denotes  the  uppermost 
part  of  an  armorial  bearing,  and  is  a  figure  placed  upon  a 
wreath,  coronet,  or  cap  of  maintenance,  above  both  hel- 
met and  shield.  It  may  be  either  attached  to  the  ooat- 
of-arms  or  borne  separately,  with  or  without  a  motto^  at 
the  option  of  the  bearer.  To  the  amateur,  the  artist,  and 
ths  historian,  the  Heraldry  of  Crests  is  alike  interesting; 
and  by  them  the  merit  of  this  handaome  volume  will  be 
best  appreciated. 


T%e  Tower  Menagerie  s  eemprieing  the  Nahtral  Hiaiory  of 
the  AnimaU  centained  in  that  EatabHehmaU ;  with  Aneo- 
dotee  of  their  CharaOer  and  Metmif.  Illustraited  with 
Portraits  of  each,  taken  from  life^  by  William  Harvey, 
and  engraved  on  wood  by  Branston  and  Wright.  LoiU 
don.     Robert  Jennings.     1820.     8voi 

This  is  a  very  handsome  volume.  The  woodcuts  at* 
executed  with  a  great  deal  of  spirit  and  mnoh  more  dlo- 
tinctnem  than  usual ;  and  the  mttursl  history  of  the  dlll> 
fbrent  animals  Is  evidently  written  by  one  accurately  ao- 
quainted  with  the  subjeet,  and  in  kll  respecti  weU  adapted 
for  the  task.  Nothing  is  to  be  regretted  but  that  tbe 
TMrer  Menagerie  does  not  contain  more  aninuds,  In  whieh 
esse  this  work,  as  a  system  of  xoolegy,  would  have  been 
more  complete. 

The  PdUar  Star  o/*  Entertamment  and  Popular  Sdenee, 
and  Universal  nepertorium  of  General  Literature.  For 
the  Quarter  ending  at  Michaehnae^  1829.  London. 
H.  Flower.     1829.    8vo.     Pp.  420. 

Thu  is  a  oontinaatlon,  undsr  a  new  name^  of  the 
**  Extractor,**  the  two  first  volumes  of  which  we  have 
already  bad  occasion  to  notice  favourably.  The  editor^ 
having  somewhat  enlarged  his  original  plan,  has  thought 
himself  entitled  to  assume  a  more  sounding  name.  Hie 
selections  are  as  varied  and  Judicious  as  ever  ;  and,  except 
that  he  frequently  omits  to  mention  the  source  from 
which  they  are  taken,  we  do  not  know  any  fhult  that 
can  be  found  to  them.  The  work  undoubtedly  condenses 
a  great  mass  of  information  and  amusement,  and  we  shall 
be  glad  to  aee  it  proceed  prosperously. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 


ANECDOTES  OF  HIGHLANDEBS. 
BgtkeEttrick  Shepherd. 

Tarn  Rev.  James  M'Queen,  one  of  the  ministers  of 
Skye^  once  UAA  me,  that  a  man  of  the  name  of  M'Phereon, 
firam  the  Braes  of  Lochaber,  came  to  him  for  the  bapthnn 
of  one  of  his  duldroi.  HebelDgaetrangfrj  thsminlst^ 
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aaafti 


€ni|Utfrid  Ml  iimiey  vunirexionsi  wnd  Wnst  pitfito  m  om 

come  from ;  and,  fn  pardcfdar,  if  lie  bftd  brought  m  tetti- 

moirial  of  hit  chancter  ? 

**  Hidcli  ?  A  testimonlel  ?  f^it  pe  slie  ?" 

**  Why,  It  in  JtMt  a  written  account  of  the  ehsraeter  yon 

Wre  home ;  and  testified  hy  the  minister  and  dders  of 

the  parish.** 
^  Oach,  no,  Mr  M'Qneen ;  she  didna  brought  her." 
**  Bat  you  ought  to  have  done  it.     What  was  the  rea^ 

■on  you  did  not  bring  it  with  you  ?** 
**  Becanaa  hersell  was  tlioaghting  she  would  he  as  petter 

if    . 


A  gentleman  of  Strathdon  said  to  his  maid  one  night, 
*^  T«^  Finlay  to  rim  Tsry  eariy  to-morrow  moraing,  and 
go  down  to  AlMrdeen  for  the  upholsterer." 

"  Yes,  sir.     For  the  what  did  you  say,  sir  ?" 

'*  For  Uie  upholsterer.     He  Icnows  him.** 

"  Finlay,  you  are  to  rise  very  early,  master  says ;  and 
you  are  to  call  on  ma  to  make  you  a  brose,  and  you  are  to 
go  down  to  AlMrdeeo,  and  bring  liome  a  poUtsrs.** 

"  A  pobterer  ?    What's  that  ?" 

"  Master  says  you  have  seen  him,  and  know  what  he 
Is  like.** 

*<  Me  seen  him  ?     Ill  be if  ever  I  did  1** 

S(h  neaU  morning,  Finlay  oomes  in  to  his  master  very 
early,  with  his  great^^oat  and  long  whip,  and  says,  '*  Mas- 
ter, must  I  take  a  onorhorse  cart  or  a  two-horse  cart  for 
ibat  fultliy  bhaist  ?" 

'<  What  beast,  you  blockhead  ?** 

**  Whoy,  that  vijed  lubberly  bhaist  the  poUterer.** 


Mr  David  Peterson  once  told  me  that  he  saw  a  black 
man  standing  at  a  door  in  Glasgow,  and  a  young  High- 
lander from  the  country,  paming  by  at  the  time,  chanced 
to  east  his  eyes  on  him  with  a  gleam  of  prodigious  Interest. 
Paterson,  anticipating  some  grand  sport,  drew  near,  and 
saw  the  Highlander  come  brisi(ly  forward,  and  begin  a- 
•feeHof  the  tdaek  servant's  hands  and  clothes,  muttering 
to  himself  all  the  while,  '*  Aih,  Cot  a  mercy  on  us  all  I 
what  is  made  up  for  te  pawpee  here  !*'     At  length  he 
began  as  briskly  to  handle  the  Blaekis  face,  on  which  the 
latter  gare  him  a  rude  push,  and  cried,  *'  Stand  back, 
air  !**     The  young  Highlander  uttered  a  loud  shriek,  and 
aprung  almost  to  the  middle  of  the  street,  and  then,  t^i- 
ing  round  in  utter  astonishment,  he  exclaimed,  *'  Cot's 
erace  !  Cot's  crace  !  wlui  ever  saw'd  the  iilce  of  tat  ?    I'll 
he  tamn  if  I  didna  thoqght  she  was  a  timber." 


The  same  Mr  Peterson  once  saw  another  Highlander 
standing  looking  at  the  bead  of  a  bUck  man  on  a  tobacco- 
nist's sign-board,  which  head  kept  constantly  moving  on 
springs.  Paterson  drew  near,  and  began  to  look  with 
still  greater  astonishment ;  on  which  the  Highlander 
said,  *'  Pray,  coot  shentlemhan,  can  you  pe  telling  her 
if  yonter  head  pelong  to  one  of  Cot's  crheatures  ?" 


A  Highlander  from  the  small  isles,  who  had  never 
been  in  a  church,  or  heard  sermon  in  his  life,  came  over 
to  a  Sacrament  on  the  mainland,  and  the  service  being 
in  his  native  tongue,  he  paid  great  attention  till  the  p«lm 
was  given  out,  for  he  had  missed  the  first  one.  When 
the  precentor  fell  a-bawHng  out,  Donald  could  not  oom- 
prehend  that,  and  called  to  some  to  stop  him ;  but  how 
was  he  astounded,  when  the  whole  congregation  fell  a- 
gaping;  and  bawling  with  all  their  energy !  Donidd,  con- 
ceiving it  altogether  a  fit  of  madness,  of  which  the  pre- 
centor was  the  primary  cause,  bustled  up  to  him,  and  gave 
him  a  blow  on  the  side  of  the  head,  till  the  book  dropped 
from  his  hand.  *'  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?**  said  the 
derk.  "  Humph!  pe  you  Uking  tat,"  said  Donald ;"  for 
yon  was  te  pektnner  of  tis  tamn  toohoo  !** 


L 


An  elderly  man,  fWmi  the  Braes  of  Athol,  who  had 
iirver  seeti  either v  ship- \Br  wrin  *hb  litk,  Wat  chmced 


to  he  eroaaing  tnm  Kinghom  to  Leltt  oa  a  toy  stormy 
day,  and  as  the  vessel  heeled  terribly,  he  rsn  te  the  tordi 
and  held  down  with  his  whole  vigour  to  keep  her  from 
upsetting.  "  For  te  sake  of  our  Ihives,  ahentles,  cone  tsA 
hold  town !"  cried  he ;  **  or.  If  you  will  nhot  pe  helpisf 
nhe,  1*11  Ihft  you  dl  go  to  the  bhottom  tn  one  mhoinent 
And  you  ploughman  tere,  cannot  yoa  kiieep  te  hoire  «f 
te  furr,  and  no  gang  ower  te  crown  of  te  rbiggs  vnwl 
Heich  ?"  The  steersman  at  this  laughing  aload,  the 
Highlander  was  irritated,  and  with  one  of  the  Irren  be 
ran  and  knocked  him  down.  **  Nhow !  langh  you  nkow?' 
said  he ;  '*  and  you  weel  deserve  It  all,  for  it  wis  yen 
who  put  her  so  mhad,  klttUng  her  thail  with  tat  pie." 


About  thirty  years  ago,  I  first  vlrited  the  Spltd  of 
Glenshee,  and  at  that  time  I  never  had  seeo  a  grater 
curiosity  than  the  place  of  worship  therlK.  It  Is  a  chipd 
of  ease  belonging  to  a  parish  called  Kirkmichael,  is  built 
with  stone  and  lime,  and  the  roof  Is  flagged  with  date 
The  door  was  locked,  but  both  the  windows  were  wide 
open,  without  either  glass  or  fhime,  so  that  one  stepped 
as  easily  in  at  the  windows  as  at  the  door.  There  wen 
no  seats,  but  here  and  there  a  big  stone  plsced,  and,  n 
things  of  great  luxury,  there  were  two  or  three  stirb 
laid  from  one  of  these  to  another.  The  floor  was  literally 
paved  with  human  bones,  and  I  saw  that  the  do^s  hid 
gnawed  the  ends  of  many  of  them  by  way  of  stnosio; 
themselves  In  the  time  of  worship.  There  were  sbo 
hundreds  of  human  teeth,  while  in  the  north-west  coroer 
of  the  chapel  there  was  an  open  grave,  whi(fh  had  Mood 
so  for  nearly  three  months.  It  had  been  made  in  tlie 
preceding  Decembfa*  for  a  young  man  who  had  died  in 
the  Braes  of  Angus,  but  it  came  on  such  a  terrible  stem 
that  they  could  not  bring  the  corpse,  so  they  buried  liia 
where  he  was,  and  left  this  grave  standing  ready  for  the 
next.  When  the  service  was  ended,  the  minister  gathered 
the  collection  for  the  poor  on  the  green,  in  the  crown  of  hi» 
hat,  and  neither  men  nor  women  thought  of  dlspersioji 
but  stood  in  clubs  about  the  chapel,  conversing,  some  of 
them  for  upwards  of  an  hour.  I  have  seen  many  people 
who  appeared  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  service,  bot  I 
never  saw  any  who  appeared  to  ei^joy  the  crack  after  vr- 
mon  so  much. 


I  ODoe  came  to  a  parish  in  the  west  of  Rosa-dure.  is 
which  both  the  manse  and  church  were  thatched  witk 
heather,  of  which  the  following  pleasant  anecdote  wasi^ 
lated  to  me.  It  had  always  been  customary  there  to  ^ 
persons  guilty  of  what  is  fashionably  termod  a/a«'p<'» 
five  groats  and  a  burden  of  heather.  The  nooey  west 
to  the  aupport  of  the  poor,  and  the  heather  to  keep  tk« 
manse  and  kirk  In  thatch,  and  both  were  so  liberally  m^ 
plied  that  the  minister  unadvisedly  doubled  the  i» 
From  that  day  forth  there  was  never  one  groat  more  ootf 
in  to  the  support  of  the  poor,  and  the  church  and  uaaM 
were  both  tirled  to  the  bare  ribs.  At  length  one  Suiuhyt 
after  sermon,  the  parish  beadle  made  this  memorable  ^ 
clamatlon : — 

"  Ho  yes!  Tis  pe  to  give  notice  to  all  concerned,  tat 
from  tis  tay  forth  to  to  end  of  te  world,  tere  will  pe  uittf 
place  te  coot  ould  duich  at  te  coot  ould  prioe^  ta  fire  crotf 
and  te  pnrden  of  heather.  **  j. 

In  a  short  time  tha  noanae  and  church  were  as  ww 
thatched  as  aver. 


The  following  genuine  HigMand  proebrma*i«a  wsi^ 
cited  to  me  by  one  who  heard  it,  and  look  a  espy  » <" 

''Hovesh!  And  a  two  thife.  Ho  ye*»  ^^\^ 
time.  Ho  yeah !  Tid  ony  pody  saw  a  Ihlttfe  ffpf  ^J^ 
gie?  HewasoverteprigofTeeslxtaysbifbreten*^ 

Wit  twa  peck  of  pear  uheal;  tree  pack  P"*f 'jvT 
oearehed ;  te  score  and  five  squadden,  and  fltt  hard  bajsM* 
If  aiiy  pody  hare  not  wwcd  him,  lit  the»cstteto^ 
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'•kowmMm  Um  UU^f  Drwiflmiwdium,  and  tbef 
kit  ihgir  pkHtt  Iw  tm  Mifltty  af  hiio." 
U  seeas  to  bimo,  "  Di4«n7  yenoB  see  a  littie  hone, 
whp  had  cramtd  the  Dm  uis  days  «go;  na  Jus  hade  thrse 
packs  4>f  hwley  mss  1,  4ws  «f  {veaas  umqI,  teo  hesa,  five- 
ABd-tveaiy  bamiDga,  and  five  hard  Hah."  Hm  tonus  of 
ihs  i«irard  I  d*  not  uaderstand.* 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  DEAD* 
Na.  JI. 

RXCTOX  XACirnL. 

jBjy  DerwaU  Conway. 

A vonrnm  individ«al«  frbo  is  well  entitled  to  be  the  enb- 
Ject  of  one  of  theee  reminiwssnces  of  mj  boyhood,  i«  Hec- 
tor Macneil,  the  well-known  Scotch  poet,  and  highly- 
esteemed  author  of  "'  WiU  and  Jean,  or  ScotJand'9  Scaith.** 
What  MaeoetPB  pereonal  appearance  may  have  been  in 
th«  caily  years  to  which  I  shall  presently  allude,  I  cannot 
tell — very  different,  no  doubt,  from  the  fif^ure  that  now 
stands  More  me.  JIfy  farthest  stretch  of  memory  finds 
bim  already  near  the  fiMt  of  tbe  hiU,^~aBd  I  eee  him  fo 
dosm—dofim  to  his  grave.  It  might  be  four  or  five 
yean  previous  to  his  death,  when  I  firat  knew  him  :  Us 
toll  and  very  spare  figura  was  then  slightly  bent ;  but  less, 
I  thiulc,  under  the  burden  of  years,  tlian  of  sorrows ;  far 
of  theee  be  had  his  full  share.  In  graving  die  deep 
wriokles  that  lay  upon  his  hollow  cheeks,  time  had  been 
assisted  by  anxiety  and  bitter  liBuaries ;  and  yet,  seldom 
was  his  coontonanee  asen  unenlivened  by  aamile,— 41  glee- 
ful, food-humeur/d  8mil»— not  assumed,  tliough  little 
csMw  had  he  to  smilp, — but  the  of&pring  of  a  benevoient 
naind, — and  borrowing,  perhaps,  some  of  ito  radiance 
froca  recollections  of  fiir-past  days,  awakened  by  the  hila- 
vity  around  him.  Upon  the  last  day  of  every  year,  for 
some  yean  previous  to  his  death«  I  regularly  met  with 
him  at  one  of  tbo^e  annual  meetings  of  friends  and  rela~ 
tions,  so  religiously  observed  by  some.  This  was  a  great 
event  in  my  mind  ;  for  it  was  one  of  the  few  occasions 
upon  which  I  was  permitted  to  go  out  to  dinner ;  and, 
heing  a  holiday  besides,  it  was  next  in  importoace  to  New 
Year*s  Day,  upon  which  I  used  to  receive  a  crown  to 
epetid  as  I  liked.  I  dtstlnetly  pee  my  mother  in  her  silk 
l^own,  and  my  father  with  his  nicety-powdered  hair,  and 
Florentine  silk  breeches,  and  silk  stockings ;  and  I  feel 
myself  f n  Che  coach  that  conveys  as ;  and  I  see  the  large 
hissing  fire  In  the  drawing-room,  and  the  ladles  seated  In 
a  semicirele,  and  the  gentlemen  stonding  in  groups  talk- 
ing over  the  news — and  every  one  impatient  ibr  dinner ; 
and  tlien,  what  a  si^t  to  a  hungry  boy  was  the  groaning 
fAMr, — the  goose — the  mince-ple,  and  the  syllabub  In 
that  ho^  crystal  dish  ! 

Hector  Macneil  was  always  one  of  the  party ;  and  few 
men  enjoyed  a  good  dinner  and  agreeable  society  more 
than  he  did.  I  Aar,  alas !  thai  his  toble  at  home  was 
bat  acantlly  provided  ;  and  that.  In  his  lattor  dajrs,  when 
he  tbe  most  needed  attention,  hts  company  was  but  little 
sought ;  because  declining  health  and  poor  circumstances 
had  cast  a  damp  over  those  splrito  that,  in  his  earlier  days, 
as  I  have  been  told,  were  wont  to  *'  set  the  toble  In  a 
roar.**  But  even  when  I  knew  him,  he  was,  in  company 
at  least,  what  I  would  call  a  Jocose  old  man  ;  an  agreea^ 
ble  companion  •  his  conyersation  sprinkled  with  anecdote, 
and  moderately  seasoned  with  wit.  He  then  lived  up 
four  pair  of  stoin  in  James's  Square, — not  with  the  com- 
forto  aroind  him  that  Ills  Infirmities  needed,  and  his 
gjsnfcas  merited— and  too  mush  neglected  by  those  even 
who  professed  to  be  tbe  patrons  of  letters.  Edinburgh, 
iirhieh'h4lhe«ti  christened,  or  which  has  chrlstoned  Itself, 
Modem  Athens,  eertaiply  resembles  the  ancient  city  In 
ito  too  freqaenft  neglect  of  Illustrious  eltisens.     But  to 

•  The  iQcpnint  Heais  to  to  :*-"  IfSt  ssy  one  ^\^  hst  tfea  bim, 
roiQ«tofq)'f^hn'kho«ve,ai)dh«wU)bewow«d(Ototbif  fiH  for 
tte  ildinpb^-^Esw  


return  to  the  dinaer-toUe.  .MaoMiJ  anaa  almgra  Mked 
for  a  «on((,  and  he  alsra^w  yed  hntaaiiredly  ooasplied ; 
generally  itrenkiaf  forth,  with  Us  nauf  h  roios  and  giea- 
ful  fac«,  into  the  welUmown  Jaoohito  song,  **•  Wharhae 
you  been  a*  the  day,  bonnie  laddie.  Highland  laddie^" 
MacneQ  made  several  additions  and  improvemenis  to  thii 
song.  The  last  verse  is  entirely  bis  own  oompositio% 
and  it  is  asioredly  one  of  the  best  verses  Ixi  the  second 
loat  vers^  the  devils  eat  U|^  the  Dukie  of  Cumlieriaad 
thus: 

Then  they  pat  him  on  a  spit 

An*  roasted  hira  frae  head  to  feet; 

Tbey  ate  him  up  baitb  stoop  and  roop, 

An*  tluit  s  the  way  they  served  the  Dnke. 

But  Hector  JVIacncU  thoi^ht*  and  very  justly^  that  seoia 
nasoQ  ouf  ht  to  be  assi^aed  fior  •asiiiff  his  liAyal  High* 
aeas  so  iil<-.-BD  reason  having  been  given  thrpiiighoiit  tito 
eoi^ ;  and  so  lie  added  this  cno^vniiig  verses 
The  deik  theaMd  w  oeuld  na  digaH, 
The  Uaedy  heat  0' this  Tito  bnulK^ 
£aeh  atoauch  skiofniDiL  tonlbud  it  a^A 
Foa  A*  CvLLoas«*s  eaixn 


TVre  are  some  meet  admhuible  points  hi  Ihts  Ten^ 
though  to  very  deKrate  ears,  it  may  perhaps  seem  some- 
what  eeone.  There  Is,  first,  the  Idea  of  tlie  devils  being 
unable  to  digest  the  I>dBe  after  they  had  eaten  hfan : 
what  a  morsel  most  that  be  which  even  the  very  devlla 
kiath!  Next,  we  have  the  hmri  selected,  as  the  part 
which  they  were  unable  to  digest — ^that  part,  which,  In 
common  paiianee,  is  supposed  to  be  the  eeat  of  the  alFeo 
tlons.  Then  there  Is  the  choice  of  the  woi^  bioody,  which, 
besides  being  in  agreement  with  the  common  notion  of  a 
heart.  Is  typical  of  the  blood-thirsty  diaraeter  of  the  pos> 
sesBor ;  and  lastly,  we  have  In  the  last  line, 

For  a'  CuIloden*s  crimes  were  there, 

a  perfect  summing-up  of  tbe  whole  story,  and  a  vindica* 
tion  of  the  proceedings  upon  the  principles  of  justice  j  an^ 
all  this  contained  ia  one  iij^aflf  great  power,  and  full  of 
poetry. 

I  have  ofteh,  since  those  days,  listened  to  this  song  ; 
but  never  sung  with  Uie  saaie  effect  as  Hector  Macniel 
gave  to  it ;  peouUarly  conuc  was  the  expremiaa  of.  lUa 
fiMse  in  singing  the  Hue 
^     The  dells  ne'er  eaw  sle  fun  befinrsk 

Macneil's  reputation  as  a  poet«  rests  mainly  upon  ^  Will 
and  Jean,"  and  in  some  degree  upon  his  songs.  His 
latest  poem,  "  Bygane  times  and  Uto  eome  changes,**  la 
certoinly  of  Inferior  merit,  though  It  contains  many  pas» 
sages  of  great  pith  and  point.  I  have  heard  Macneil 
sing  several  of  his  own  songs,  which  never  appeared  In 
print ;  but  I  am  unable  to  present  the  reader  with  more 
than  a  single  one  of  these  relica.  Macneil  was  one  of  a 
party  made  to  visit  Hawthomdean,  and  after  dinner  at 
Roslln,  he  sang  a  little  ballad,  which  was  greatly  ad- 
mired, but  which,  he  said,  was  not  suited  to  his  hoarse 
voice ;  and  he  afterwards  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  a  young 
lady,  who  sung  it  in  a  very  pleasing  manner.  Of  tha 
tune  I  have  not  the  least  recullection  :-^ 

SONO. 

Come,  Jessy,  come  to  the  rowan  bower. 
When  the  bonnie  sang  o*  the  mavis  is  ower ; 
Come,  Jessy,  to  me,  when  the  sun  is  takin* 
His  nightly  rest,  and  the  stan  are  wafcin.* 

Lang,  lang  hae  I  loo'd  ye,  though  silent  Tve  been, 
But  though  little  ye*ve  heard,  oh  !  muckle  ye*ve  seen  ; 
And  maiden,  they  say,  can  tell  to  a  tittle^ 
Wha  looe  her  weel,  and  wha  loos  her  little. 

When  the  gloamln  is  round  us,  and  nane  pryin*  near, 
1*11  whisper  saft  things  in  your  maidenly  ear ; 
Bat  a  hand  llnk'd  in  mine,  and  your  breath  on  my  ohedit 
1 4wbt  111  be  hkle^for  what  nth*  ooqU  I  seek. 
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Yet,  oome,  Jeny,  come,  my  tryst  1*11  be  keeping 
Wi*  tbe  first  o*  the  start  that  aboon  us  Is  peepin*, — 
Andf  sooa  CMmie  tbe  time,  when,  in  place  o*  the  mirk. 
Our  tryst,  my  dear  Jessy,  be  made  in  the  kirk  ! 


The  whole  teoor  of  Maencil^  life  was  altered  hy  one 
UDgoarded  kiss.  He  was  bred  in  an  extensive  mercantile 
Imum  ;  and  when  his  apprentiecdiip  was  ended,  he  still 
continned  to  reside  In  his  master's  fionlly,  and  by  degrees 
became  so  falnahle  an  aadstant,  that  there  appeared  every 
prospect  of  hie  being  one  day  admitted  into  partnership. 
His  master  had  married  a  lady  greatly  younger  than  him- 
self, and  of  cxtraonllnary  personal  attractions ;  and  young 
Maoneil  was  upon  terms  of  equal  intlmary  with  the  lady 
as  with  her  husband.  It  so  happened,  that  upon  an  evil 
iilay,  Maeneil,  who  was  then  searedy  one-and-twenty,  was 
seated  upon  a  garden  chair  beside  the  lady  while  she  was 
treading,  and  from  looking  «poa  the  page  along  with  her, 
his  eyes  wers  Insensibly  withdrawn  from  It,  and  flaced 
upon  her  Ihos ;  and*,  the  devil  tempting  him,  as  I  am 
bound  to  believe,  ho  suddenly  snatched  a  kiss.  Thus  ft 
the  story  might  serve  as  a  oountarpart  to  the  stary  of  Ri- 
mini ;  baty  unless  that  "  thai  day  they  read  no  more,"  the 
vesemblanoe  goes  no  Ihrther.  The  lady,  in  virtuous  anger, 
and  notwithstanding  ths  protestations  of  young  Macneil 
that  the  oiteeo  was  unpremeditated,  acq nainted  her  hus- 
band with  ths  audacity  of  his  jwvlqy^  and  the  inokmedlate 
ooBssqueneo  was>  the  dismissal  of  Macneily  and  a  termi- 
nation to  the  prospects  that  ware  brightening  around  him. 
Hb  lUb  was  ever  afterwards  nearly  allied  to  penury ;  and 
I  have  reasQU  to  know  that  he  did  not  leave  behind  him 
wherewithal  to  pay  the  expensee  of  his  funeraL  I  was 
about  to  fin&dt  this  reminiscence  with  the  words  '*  Poor 
Jkfacneil  ;**  but  who  knows  that  the  pleasure  he  felt  in  the 
composition  of  '*  Wiil  and  Jean*"  which,  but  for  that  un- 
guarded kiss,  might  never  have  been  written,  did  not 
more  than  compensate  for  all  the  privations  he  expe- 
rienced— ^for  maay  a  gloomy  solitary  hour  and  sorry 
dinner? 


THB  MY6TBRI0U8  HANO. 

AX  ancsovB. 

«  Or  all  tl^e  mentil  InllrmltieB  of  my  fdlow-beings,  there 
are  none  that  I  am  less  Inclined  to  laugh  at,  and,  in  fact, 
more  disposed  to  respect,  than  a  belief  In  apparitions  and 
m  fear  of  the  sapernatural ;  and  one  reason  is,  that  al- 
though a  decided  sceptic  in  those  matters,  I  have  never 
been  able  entirely  to  divest  myself  of  the  superstitions  of 
my  youth ;  and  another,  that  even  at  an  advanced  age,  I 
have  been  placed  in  situations,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
where  reason, 

*'  That  column  of  true  majesty  in  man,** 

has  been  prostrated,  for  a  time,  before  what  seemed  the 
most  appalling  realities,  and  I  have  experienced  all  the 
terrors  of  my  childhood  revived  with  undiminished  power 
'. — the  groundlessness  of  my  fear  being  only  made  mani*. 
fest  by  some  desperate  eflTort  of  courage,  or  the  most  pa- 
tient subsequent  investigation.  Despite  the  march  of 
intellect,  rapid  sfe  it  Is,  such  a  belief  will  always  more  or 
less  prevail ;  and  I  am  not  sorry  that  it  should  ;  for,  be- 
sides the  poetry  of  the  thing,  I  have  always  been  of  opi- 
nion, that  it  .has  a  bonoficial  effect  at  least,  if  not  a  reii- 
giousone,  upon  the  credulous  and  thoughtless,  by  impress- 
ing upon  them,  if  nothing  else  will,  the  absolute  certain- 
ty of  a  future  stete,  between  which  and  the  present  spirite 
must  bq  oonsiderud  by  them  aa  the  moBsengen  and  con- 
nec^Dg  link ;  and,  by  consequence,  lead  them,  through 
theftr  fears,  to  abstain  Irom  many  ains  in  which  they 
might  otherwriflB  iodulga.  Be  this  as  it  may*  there  are 
many  things  'that  occur  out  of  the  oonunon  course  of 
•vents,  having  so  muoh  the  appearance  of  the  supematiu 
ral,  that,  if  not  rationally  aeoounted  for,  will  produce  the 
Mrt  superstitious  effecto  upon  the  strongest  minds.  Out 
of  aevefvl  Instancw  that  Imvjp  occurred  under  toy  own 


immediate  observation,  the  following  win  prabtlly  hi 
deemed  not  uninteresting  by  the  lovers  of  the  myslcrioQi. 
Many  years  agis  I  vras  awakened  one  night  from  is 
unquiet  sleep,  by  a  feeling  of  acute  pain,  end  s  diaigiw- 
able  thrilling  throughout  my  whole  frame,  with  the  cs- 
ceptlon  of  my  forehead,  which  fAt  singulsriy  chilly  ud 
as  if  pressed  upon  by  a  dead  cold  weight  I  htam 
strangely  alarmed;  and  remained  for  severs!  miDnta 
immovable,  and  at  a  loss  what  to  think.  Alter  lennl 
ineffectual  attempte  to  feel  whether  there  was  say  olJMt 
of  terror  near,  my  hand  at  length  encountered,  sod  fell 
trembling  and  powerless  upon  another  hand — s  rtnnge, 
motionless,  cold,  clammy  hand !  My  flesh  crept  np« 
my  bones — my  hair  felt  like  writhing  needles  ea  ut 
head—- an  icy  perspiration  started  out  from  every  pon 
of  my  body.  I  made  a  violent  attempt  to  scream;  mj 
tongue,  however,  clove  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  isd, 
shutting  my  eyes,  I  gave  myself  up  to  despsir.  Butd^ 
spair,  however  it  may  for  a  time  remun  inactive,  hatk 
ito  energies — energies  which  nothing  short  of  bopelaoMa 
can  arouse ;  and  mustering  my  resuscitated  peweni  I 
struggled  to  remove  the  horrid  hand,  for  I  fdt  It  pslpablfi 
in  all  ite  cold  reality,  within  mine,  and,  giving  a  loog«< 
piercing  shriek,  fell  exhausted  on  my  pillow  and  (aisld. 
On  coming  again  to  myself,  I  found  my  bed  sarrsssd- 
ed  by  the  whole  household,  with  lighte  and  varioes  wes- 
pons  of  defence ;  and  when,  to  their  hasty  cnquirio.  I 
shndderingly  answered,  that  a  strange  and  icy  han4«  thi 
hand  of  death,  was  beside  me,  and  had  been  upon  mf 
forehead,  an  Instantaneous  roar  of  laughter  bant  up«)> 
my  astonished  senses.  Starting  up,  I  looked  roood,  aad 
found  that  a  stoppage  in  the  circulation  of  the  lilood  M 
deadened  my  left  arm,  upon  which  I  had  been  lytiif>  i"' 
that  the  hand,  the  awful  and  mysterious  hsad  that  M 
occasioned  all  my  terror,  vras  my  own !        W.  B.  U. 


TH£  DRAMA. 

We  are  credibly  informed  that  Braham  is  upwardi^f 
sixty-five,  in  which  case  his  voloe  is  the  next  tbios  t*  > 
miracle.  In  speaking  of  it,  however,  we  have  soedifi- 
culty  to  contend  with.  For  thirty  years  Braham  hm  by 
universal  sonsent  tanked  at  the  very  head  of  £"f^ 
singers  ;  and  If  we  only  put  the  que8thMV--Is  be  esthM 
to  this  eminence  when  considered  In  oonparisoo  vw 
others  ?  we  shall  not  hesltete  to  answer  that  he  is.  Bm 
another  question  forces  itsdf  upon  us,  which»  we  refnt 
to  say,  we  cannot,  after  the  maturest  deliberation,  au«« 
so  satisfactorily.  It  Is  this ; — granting  that  BnimA  s 
superior  to  all  competitors,  is  he  quite  as  splendid  a  Hog"^ 
as  It  was  at  all  reasonable  to  expect  the  last  thirty  y<«* 
should  have  produced  In  Enghuid?  To  this  qoestieove 
cannot  help  answering — No, — or,  in  other  words,  that  s« 
had  imagined  that  the  povrera  of  tbe  human  voice  io  ttoi 
Bolitary  instance,  during  so  long  a  period,  vrould  bave^ 
veloped  themselves  in  a  itill  more  remarkable  and  ns" 
passing  degree.  Blrs  Siddons,  John  Kemble,  and  Kcao, 
have  done  all  that  we  hoped  from  tragic  actors;  MuoOeD. 
Fawcett,  Mathews,  and  others,  have  left  us  nothingto  w»t 
for  in  the  dis^y  of  comic  humour.  But  when  ^J*^ 
Braham,  though  we  are  of  course  delighted— B»tooiJih«« 
yet  we  are  continually  saying  to  ourselves — Is  this  «■  ** 
human  voice  can  do  ?  Braham's  natural  gift*  a>  *  ^^ 
are  great,  and  by  means  of  Indefatigable  study,  and  wiU 
the  aid  of  science,  he  has  turned  them  to  the  utmoe<  f^- 
sible  advantage.  SUU  there  would  be  no  dlffleQltT|" 
pointing  out  several  imperfections  agnlnst  which  be  bii 
always  had  to  contend.  The  chief  of  theso  fa,  that  aH*^ 
high  notes  are  on  a  falsetto  pitch,  and  thdmh  M^ 
his  fine  taste  enables  him  to  soften  them  A»wn  woodv- 
fuUy,  they  yet  inevitably  want  tlis  fhll  deir  «*«*f*Y 
natural  tones,  for  which,  if  we  are  cocvectiy  bfonneA 
Indedon  vras  oonqklcuous.  We  oonceive  this  ^  ^  ^ 
great  cause  why  we  are  not  perfb^Iy  satisfied  (• 
Briham  reigning  alone  npoh  dX6  thiuie  «|f  mi; 
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bis  trdi^  equal  to  his  tenor,  which  is  the  finest  we  ever 
ki«ard,  we  sboold  own  ouxselTes  at  once  one  of  Us  most 
leiAl  and  wiUiog  suigects.  At  the  same  time  let  it  not 
R»r  a  monftent  be  supposed  that  we  desire  to  undenralue 
Braham^  powers.  We  are  delighted  both  with  his  science 
B«B«1  his  Toice ;  and  wliat  we  desiderate,  is  something  per- 
IsAps  too  near  perfection  ever  to  be  realized  by  mortal  or> 
^mos,  and  mast  consequently  exist  for  ever  a  6eaM  ideal  In 
Dutr  own  lancy. 

It  is  In  his  braTura  songs  tliat  Braham  chiefly  excels. 
In  softer  melodies,  though  he  imparts  to  them  a  thousand 
^noes,  which  no  one  but  himself  ever  thought  of,  and 
-which  are  yet  totally  distinct  from  superfluous  ornament, 
Users  is  a  frequent  want  of  that  clear,  rich,  bell-like  into- 
nsuion  ofken  heard  in  female  voices,  and  which,  in  our 
naind,  gives  to  such  airs,  when  coming  from  the  lips  of  a 
zhab,  h^f  tlieir  charm.     Thus,  for  example,  we  have 
kcsurd  M«sre*s  beautiful  ballad,  ''  O  the  days  ai^  gone,*' 
beiier  sung  in  private,  although,  we  confess,  by  only  one 
l^evitlemaD,  who  is  now  dead,  than  it  was  sung  by  Braham 
OA  AVedneaday  evening.     Not  that  Braham  did  not  feel 
deeply  the  sentiment  of  the  song,  and  in  one  or  two 
gave  it  a  beauty  which  we  did  not  know  before 
it  -was  capable  of  possessing,  but  because  there  was  every 
iMsr  and  then  a  slight  huskiness,  and  a  recourse  to  a  fal- 
setto, which  jarred  upon  our  feelings.    Let  us  pass,  how- 
ever, IQ-Braham^s  own  peculiar  ground, — to  sach  songs 
as,  **  Uere*s  to  the  King,  God  bless  him,**_**  The  Aus- 
triaa  Tmmpet's  bold  alarms,"^"  The  Last  Words  of 
MarmiQi)k,**««4ir  the  national  melody  of  "  Blue-bonnets 
tlia  Border***     Here  we  shall  find  him  reigning  su- 
Ha  knows  his  power,  and  be  sports  with  it  as 
it  vrenb     The  delightful  energy  with  which  he  pours 
ibrtb,  in  one  breath,  a  whole  volume  of  tone,  which  rolls 
upon  the  ear  like  thunder  that  has  been  set  to  music,  is 
at  once  spirit-stirring  and  overpowering.    Were  Braham 
suddenly  to  start  up  among  a  party  of  the  veriest  radicals 
that  ever  breathed,  universal  suffrage  men,  with  tlieir 
whole  souls  fixed  upon  liberty  and  equality — were  he  to 
start  up  and  sing  '*  Here's  to  the  King,  God  bless  him  !** 
every  man  ■  in  the  company  would  by  that  irresistible 
spell  be  metamorphosed  into  an  ultra-royalisL     In  the 
"  Death  of  Marmion,**  how  splendidly  does  he  give  the 
words  **  Charge,   Chester,  charge  !**  and  when  did  ever 
eonquerer  ufioa  the  field  of  battle,  even  in  his  first  burst 
of  wild  joy,  shout  out  "  Victory  !'*  as  Braham  in  this 
song  shouts  U  to  the  crowded  theatre  ?  The  effect  is  elec- 
tric ;  there  ia  not  a  man  wlio  bears  it  who  could  not  at 
that  mosnent  throw  himself  lieadlong  upon  a  host  of  foes, 
and  dio  imagining  that  he  had  conquered.     In  "  Blue- 
boaneta  over  the  Border,*'  although  we  think  that  in  one 
or  two  plaess,  Instead  of  the  prettinesses  introduced  by 
Braham,  a  manly  simplicity  would  have  been  better,  yet 
ia  it  utteriy  impossible  ever  to  forget  it  after  once  listen- 
ing to  bis  enunciation  of  the  line, 

**  Come  with  the  buckler,  the  lance,  and  the  bow.** 

Were  it  only  to  hear  this  single  line,  Braham  is  entitled 
to  draw  crowds  every  night  wherever  he  may  appear 
thivughout  all  broad  Scotland.  The  song  was  of  course 
rspturonsly  encored  on  Wednesday  evening ;  but  encoring 
was  not  enough,  it  should  have  been  twice  encored.  When 
Sindair  was  here  he  was  made  to  sing  three  times  almost 
every  nigh^  that  silly  vulgar  thing,  "  Hey  the  bonny 
breast-knots  ;**  why  should  not  Braham  be  called  upon 
for  a  third  repetition  of  that  far  nobler  and  more  national 
swtg,  "  The  Blue-bonnets  over  the  Border  ?** — As  to  Bra- 
ham's  actliy*  ^'  ^  enough  to  say  that  he  is  the  best  sing- 
ing. Mttnr  -iiMtXk.whom  we  are  acquainted.  Minute  criti- 
eism.  Hp9n.it  is  of  ooune  out  of  the  question.  It  is  in 
the  Isrvid  energy  and  ever-varying  expression  of  his  songs 
that  his  power  liop.  To  be  properly  appreciated,  he  must 
be  hcani  He  is  a  stout,  rather  short  man,  and  his  per- 
wo  b  by  no  means  particularly  elegant.  His  features, 
though  their  cxpreadon  is  pleMlng  and  intelligent,  are 


withal  somewhat  vulgar.     But  these,  with  iuch  a  man 
as  Braham,  are  minor  considerations. 

Miss  Phillips,  who  accompanies  Braham,  has  a  sweet, 
dear  voice,  but  thin,  feeble,  and  of  little  compass.  A 
great  deal  of  pains  has  evidently  been  taken  with  her,  and 
she  labours  to  do  all  she  can ;  and  what  is  better,  she 
knows  what  she  should  do,  liioivh  she  cannot  .always 
accomplish  it.  Were  she  to  coniiie  hersdf  to  simple  na- 
tional airs,  either  Sootd^  EngHah,  or  Irish,  there  can  bo 
no  doubt  that  she  would  seldom  fhil  to  idsaas ;  but  in  at- 
tempting to  soBtain  the  priudpal  female  pafrts  in  opera 
with  Mr  Braham,  she  is  beyond  her  depth.  Her  "  Even 
as  the  Sun,**  which  Miss  Noel  used  to  dag  so  snocemfuUy, 
and  in  whieh  she  was  always  enoored,  wlw  quite  mefTee- 
tive,  because  her  voice  wants  volame;.  It^strlkes  us  also 
that  Miss  Phillips*  power  of  IntonatioB  is'  defident.  She 
sings  too  much  merdy  from  the  mouth  and  throat ;  she 
gives  out  her  notes  with  too  small  a  quantity  of  bNath. 
Could  she  not  correct  thlserrar  ?  She  ia  pretty,  mod  isa 
modest,  and  rather  a  promidng  aetrcss. 

The  Theatre  dosso  this  evening  tUl  after  the  Kovens- 
ber  Sacranent.  We  advise  Mr  Murray  to-get  a  few  new 
scenes  painted  during  the  interval ; — Jie  needs  them. — We 
agree  with  ssveral  oorrespondents,  Aat  the  style  in  which 
some  of  the  Edinburgh  critics  were  pleased  to  speak  of 
Madame  Vestria  eanaot  incrsase  our  opinion  of  their  t». 
dependence.  But  the  eulject  is  somawhal  stale,  and  wo 
have  no  desire  to  recur  to  it* 

€^Ri  CTifbetug. 

ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


TBE  NEW  POETIC  MIRROR. 

KO.  U.— Ma  T — s  Ifr^-.* 

By  the  EUriA  Shepkei^ 

On  the  banks  of  the  Liflfey  I  by. 

And  look'd  in  its  waters  so  bright. 
For  oft  I  had  heard  lovers  say. 
That  there,  at  the  noon  of  the  day, 

They  could  aee  the  stars  basking  in  light* 

There^  far  on  a  heaven  bdow, 

1  saw  the  light  douds  lie  at  rest ; 
And  though  of  a  sweet  sunny  glow. 
They  were  pure  as  the  first  early  snow 
Aa  they  dspt  on  that  sky's  lowly  hrewt. 

My  soul  was  to  softness  subdued, 

And  in  languor  I  lav  and  gazed  on  ; 
Some  thoughts  of  delight  I  pursued 
As  the  depths  of  that  heaven  I  view*d» 
But  planets  or  stars  I  saw  none. 

At  length,  there  appear'd  unto  me 
Two  bright  little  stars  in  the  tide. 

They  were  nigher  than  stars  wont  to  be^ 

And'  sweeter  and  lairer  to  eee 
Than  aught  in  those  heavens  beside. 

I  gazed  till  my  eye-sight  grew  dim, 
For  I  almost  believed  I  bdield 

A  form  so  endiantingly  dim, 

So  lightsome  «f  air  and  of  Ihiib^ 
That  la  nature  was  never  exedl'd* 

I  saw  As  Npo  ope  with  a  smiley 

And  the  breast  of  the  roso  was  their  hiMi, 
And  the  twin  stars  shed  Mashes  the  whito. 
Enough  any  heart  to  beguile 

That  ever  loved  beaoty  to  view. 

«  9*brrp— Thomas  llooie  ?-^Bn. 


THE  EDINBOnCTH  LTTEKAHY  JOUBNAL. 


0  itay,  Imrcljr  irliioR !  I  cried ; 
O  stay  and  deport  not  avirvf, 

1  wIU  qii{«ldjr  be  there  by  thy  eidr, 
For  ril  plungv  Ja  the  depth  of  the  tide 

The  lam  1  love  dearest  to  euiy. 

Joot  m  I  Made  fuiiJy  to  bound, 

In  ecelHfy  inmm  fMi  <fiTifiei 
A  rfk*wh  Im  fny  eara  dfil  vesocnid) 
Aad  fiitr  amfl  encfMed  me  roatid; 

With  ft  dear  gfMp  I  could  not  untwhM. 

I  t«ro*d»  and  liw  naid  of  niy  hoart» 

In  terror  preio'd  me  to*  her  breooC ; 
Bot  I  kiee'd  her,  ao  well  wae  avy  put, 
Aad,  herfeare  for  my  life  to  diwrt^ 
My  to^e  aad  my  vision  oonfee^^ 

I  laid  that  Iter  form  I  had  oeea, 

Am  ihe  stood  on  the  summit  alMvo ; 
Tllat  an  angvl's  I  thoc^ht  it  liad  beoa, 
And  iMr  eyeo  were  so  hr^ht  and  so  shem. 
That  I  waen*!!  then  the  twin  stan  of  iota. 

And  wlwnever' these  tmiMi  eyee  I  -view, 
whfeh  notr  I  dfo  monrinjp  and-  eveny 

I  thfnk  of  the  Lfffey's  bright  hue, 

The  clouds  and  the  vaUeyo  of  dewv 

And  tho  stars  of  tliat  mild  lowly  heaven. 

TO  BOERIA. 
JB>  fferuy  O.  BdL 

Nat,  blame  me  not,  lore,  ah  (mid  1  sometimes  seem  cold. 
When  you  find  me  engaged  whh  my  boolc  and  my  pen ; 

There*s  a  cliarm  in  my  studies  that  may  not  be  told, 
A  magic  that  links  me  with  migiitier  men. 

Though  dearer  to  me  be  the  lore  of  thy  hearC 
Than  all  my  ambition's  wild  fiincies  have  sought. 

There  are  moments  whon  even^  all  dear  as  thva  art. 
Thou  art  lost  in  the  blaze  of  some  loftier  thought. 

0  !  deeply  I  ponder,  and  brightly  I  dream. 

On  all  tliat  the  soui  of  man-  hng*  moot  to  know ; 

1  hang  o*er  the  words,  aad  I  hnm  aWeho  theme. 
Where  the  minda  of  tlio  dead  still  undyingly  gh>w. 


*Tis  my  sphit^s  vooatioii^— my  nature's 

From  the  cares  of  the  world  to  turn  with  a  smile ; 
And,  as  others  posso  on  ^r  tiia  wrong  or  Ao  right. 

To  sit  by:  tile  feotstooL  of  Knotndadlga  the  while. 

To  rit  by  hsa  footstool,  and  list«o  the  words 

Which  flow  fiwoft  tfaooi  Upo  wfaeve  pidlosopby  dwells  ; 

And  sweeter  to  me  than  the  songs  of  the  birds 

Is  the  music  sin  breathes,,  and  the  truths  which  she 
tells. 

Then  blame  me  not,  lava,  dwt  I  oaBsaot  resaUv 
In  moBieats  ItfeO'dieoe)  my  lbr« wandering  mind ; 

I  am  lost  in  my  dreams — I  have  broken  the  thrall 
That  bound  me  in  ohains  to  the  reot  of  my  Idnd. 

But  like  dove  to  the  wi%  or*  like  bee  to  the  flower. 
Like  ship  to  tho  harbour,  or  spring  to  the  lea. 

Believe  ma,  tiM  apeil  will  at  length'  lose  its  power, 
And  my  soul,  re-inspired,  will  return  back  to  thee ! 


ArrKRAaY  chit-chat  and  vaubtxcs. 


I 


A  TaaATiax  oo  the  Law  of  Preieription  in  SeoUaod,  by  Usrk 
Napier,  Eiq.  advocate,  is  preparing  for  publication. 

Mrs  S.  C.  HaU.  the  Editor  of  tlie  *'  Jovaoila  froiget.Me^Not.'*  an- 
tioimaai  Car  early  pubUcatkn  a  yolume  fix  the  Yonog*  aader  the 
title  oC  •«  Ouonlelcsjif  a  SctMoLRoon  ;,ar,  Chaiactcn  ia  Youth  and 
Age.* 


Flowsxe  of  tho  Dcsart»  by  W.  D.  Wafca;  aie«»aoiia«dt  ^ 
aboctly,  ihe  Child  of  Thoughtp.  and  other  Foeoit.  b|  the  um«  au^ 
thor. 

Tales  of  iny  Time,  bj  the  Aothoien  of  '«  Blue  SUickbg  HaO,* 
will  appear  Id  a  few  days. 

The  Memoln  of  the  Coart  of  Louis  XVlTt.,  by  a  Lady,  aid  ta 
have  been  In  the  ooafldeaee  of  his  iUimy,  wflf  be  polilhlMdiat 
few  days. 

Lienseiumt  aaMy^ToMieh  hi  the  latnior  ef  Mericoarsoi  at 

eve  of  publicatioD.     He  has,  it  appears,  explored  many  psra  of  ilia 
coubtry  never  yet  viaked  by  any  aavelles. 

ParaJjei  Mlradast  or,  the  Jews  and  the  Gipsies,  is  snnounnd  by 
Samuet  Roberts,  who  undertakes  to  prure.  that  the  taitcr  tribe  are 
the  desoendants  of  the  aadent  Egyptians  denounced  by  (he  ProfJiiti 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  EaekieU 

Seorfes  of  a  Bride,  by  dn  Authnvesa  of  ''The  tfumny."  aitfl' 
nonnced  for  speedy  puMlcstieafc 

The  foObwIng  atorfcs  are  inihe  pve«:-^TOha  in  Vote,  ffluaxain 
of  ths  several  pcCi«fc»»of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  by  the  Rev.  W.  F.  1^ 
— >Tales  of  Four  Nattoaa.— The  Conespoodvnee  and  Diary  of  Xs:|ili 
Thoceaby,  by  the  author  of  the  "  History  of  Leeds." 

Portrait  or  Olivbr  CaonwrsLX,.— We  have  seen  a  very  iptritH 
engraving,  by  Wilson  of  Edinburgh,  of' a  highly  characteiistie  por- 
trait of  Oliver  Cromwen,  painted  by  Walker,  the  felluw^ttudent  tad 
coatemponry  of  Jameson,  tlie  ScottiaH  Vandylie.  It  h  6r6Mtf 
Buperfor  to  Leiy's  pororait  of  the  Proteetnr,  and  esneot  M  »gi«t 
addition^  inCeraat  to  the  Ibrthoonaing'  eohinetaf  De  RJSssein  UMoT 
Cvonwell,  fbr  which  woik  i(  lias  been  oagraved  by  the  pioprisafscf 
Cooatabla^  MisreOany. 

Tas  SeoTTraa  AcaoaifT.— It  was  generally  nodanteod  iOiMtia» 
ago,  thate  mieundeiaiaading  had  taken  piece  betwcea  thefistfrr 
body  of  tlie  artists  belongiog  to  the  Royal  Iiu:icution  and  iu  Dimt- 
ort.  The  consequence  was,  that  twenty-four  artfsts,  aaiodsfaaf 
the  Royal  Institution,  instrocied  ther  sgeftr,  Henry  todttnn, 
Esq.  advocate,  to  address  a  letter  to  Oeoi^  Watson,  ESiq.,  ffnadBSt 
of  the  Sooccish  Atxdemy,  mninatli|giliciroeBiia'iolle«aiisd«iiMaf 
Aeadany;  and  ihetr  wttliagoess  toaul^eet  thedadhreeteail  in  nia 
The  Acodemy,  having  tekcDthlapropoaoli  to  eeaatdsraiieo,  nysstw 
ed  John  Hope»  C«|.  Sotieitor-Geneiai,  m  thenr  rafaretv  lo  cunJbr  viA 
Mc  CoaiOiuta  upon  tha  sutject,  and  it  w.ia  matualiy  agreed,  Uut 
whatever  waa  recommended  by  these  gentleman  should  be  scisled 
to  by  both  parties.  A  copy  of  their  <*  Award,**  which  has  jtt4  ben 
printed,  and  wHich  has  been  unanimously  approved  of  at  s  gSDt- 
ral  meeting  of  the  rocra'jers  of  the  Soottlih  Academy,  has  taeo  |nt 
into  our  hands.  By  this  document,  we  And  tlut'  Massia  Hope  ad 
Cockbum  are  of  opinion  that  the  cw— ty.gaor  artists  *ho  turn  «» 
ded  fmm  tha  Royal  ImttaitioB,  skonld-  be  joiacd  to  sed  leoMs 
nKTObcrsof  theSeottidi  Aesdemy,  aa«tpivian»coMtiftiMi;sBdtkil 
aa  the  Academy  iu»w  unites  so  many  men  of  tlie  bighor  gtaiui,  of 
eatablished  reputation »  and  of  undoebted  energy  and  pcrsevennee  ia 
the  cultivation  and  pur&uitof  the  profession  which  they  hare  eto> 
sen,  the  building  or  adaptation  of  Rooms  should  be  eottiDenced  inf* 
mediately,  «*  on  a  scale  suited  to  the  plan  of  the  Acsdcny,  lesstiNr^ 
by  to  be  a  pfedge  to  eherasdvea  and  to  the  pablie  of  the  spM  via 
which  the  ob)ceta  of  the  Academy  wilt  bo  prodwiad;  aad ef  ikaeaa 
end  splendid  pfospcets  for  the  oiildvatiDiF  add  peofressef  the  Fm 
Arts,  which  the  oainaso  formed  boida  out  ft>  tha  puUieof  Scodaa^' 
We  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  to  state  at  some  length  our  «^ 
views  and  leellngs  upon  this  interestinf  subject.  Meansbile.** 
must  bestow  tho  highest  praise  both  upon  Messrs  Hope  aad  Cock- 
bum  for  the  liberal  and  gentlemanly  spirit  in  which  they  luvc  rata* 
ed  into  the  aiCsirs  of  the  Scottish  Academy,  and  upon  the  Acsde- 
my  itaelffbr  its  elear  peneaptton  0f,4md  ready  aequicseeoee  ia,  «^ 
wasmost  condaclve  to  the  best  interests  of  Sconish  Aru 

EoiNRUROB  St'RoicAL  HoePtTAL.— Till  ttit  comnKoeeBMt  ^ 
the  present  year,  there  existed*  ooly  one  Surgical  Hospital  ia  Rdis- 
borgh.  At  that  period  iUt  Symei  whose  talents  are  w«M  tkwn  » 
the  Medical  profeaaioQ*  dctermtued  ufoo  InsilcutHiga  newSatpcil 
Bstabhshioent  upon  a  raapeetable  acalew  With  tha  view,  he  Im^  * 
leas*  for  ten  years  of  Minflo  House,  a  large  aad  commodious  ^^ 
ing.  siniated  in  a  quiet  and  healthy  pact  of  the  city,  and  in  tlic  inintf- 
dkte  vloUiity  of  the  University,  Tho  firat  quarterly  Rqjaxt  d  H>« 
new  Hospital  is  now  published,  and  we  are  glad  to  perceive  by  it  cb<t 
its  eoacems  are  already  in  a  prospeioua  condition,  a  hWf  '''^ 
able  body  of  directors  bu  been  appointed,  the  pabUc  has  coDtriHtrt 
Ubetally  towards  the  support  of  the  Hoapital.'ihe-vaaaiiri^iSw**" 
Burgeons  have  been  weU  filled  up,  mote  eUaieal  scodaoU  bsvs  49i» 
than  could  bereeeivod,  and.  there  U  good  revpo  to  hope  thai  the  C<^* 
lege  of  Sttigeoas  will  speedily  leoivnise  attendaoca  ufon  ^t  ^1^* 
Hospital  as  aqaalifleatkio  for  obCainiag  tbelr  diploma.  Darnv  th« 
flatt  three  months,  seventy  patienu  were  admitted,  thirty  <V^'^ 
were  perfiirmed«  and  only  two  deatha.  took  pboe.  Th»  Citit>r»b- 
otent  haa  our  best  wiahca^  and  under  its  piaetti  able  aVeiBtcadeftA 

its  nieccsracema  eaitaiti. 
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LITERARY  CRITICISM. 


Tru  Storiea  from  the  ffiatpry  of  Ireland,  By  John 
jMnet  McGregor,  author  of  a  *'  History  of  the  French 
RcToltttion,**  &c.  &c  Second  Seriey,  oootainfng  the 
Memorabilia  of  Ireland  under  the  Tudora.  One  to- 
Iiiine,Unio.  Fj».4l2.  DuUiQ.  William  Curry,  Jan. 
ft  Co.    1629. 

Uopabliihed. 

Tbb  groat  otjoct  in  the  edueatipn  of  children  la,  to 
itore  the  mind  with  ouch  fa^  aa  afford  exercise  for  their 
awakening  pioiren  of  reasoning  and  reflectioq, — material! 
wberedn  ihelr  young  feelingi  and  imaginatloqs  m«y  work. 
It  is  of  the  ntmoBt  impurtance  that  the  mind  be  allowed 
for  a  while  to  about  forth  freely.  All  attempts  to  incul- 
eats  prinoipLse,  bowoTor  right  in  themaelTes,  at  a  period 
wim  the  Intdlect  is  not  toflleiently  developed  to  appre- 
kmd  them,  am  dangowus ;  all  attepnpts  to  cultitate  the 
aaatioienti  equally  lo.  The  former  produce  the  aham* 
bllof  ,  riokety  naotiona  of  a  gi^-cart,  the  latter  a  nerveless 
onrfrowth ;  the  former  freese  up  and  deaden  the  mind, 
the  latter  make  of  it  the  rich  Juicy  ahoot  of  an  oyer-for* 
ward  aeaaon,  doomed  to  be  nipped  by  late  frosts,  or  to 
vither  in  the  iwlust  heats  of  mmmer.  Give  children 
aasMCfcing  «hci«on  to  exeielae  and  evolve  their  fiicultice. 
let  there  be  eomething  to  educate,  before  you  bfgin  edu- 
catiag.  The  verieet  feel  of  a  gardener  will  tell  yon,  that 
the  aaedling  must  have  a  atein  and  branches  before  yon 
can  trahi  it. 

It  ia  because  ire  entertain  thia  opinion  that  we  think 
Sir  Walter  Soott-^^md  we  mean  any  thing  but  disrespect 
to  him  whan  v^e  say  so— 4he  most  proper  pereon  alive  to 
vrite  faeoka  for  children.  He  haa  i^  first  prlnciplee,  and 
ka  has  no  power  of  reasoning  upon  or  from  them ;  or,  if 
ke  pnsstss  both,  he  haa  a  most  marvellous  knaCk  of  hiding 
them.  Facts  anrest  his  attention,  and  remain  in  his 
laind  by  the  hrid  they  take  upon  his  feeUnga  and  imagi- 
aatlen ;  not,  as  is  the  case  with  some  med,  according  aa 
they  are  subservient  to  a  theory,  or  serve  to  fill  up  a  chain 
ef  aigoment.  They  arrange  themselves  in  his  memory 
uider  the  eategories  of  relation  in  time  aqd  spaoe,  and  oif 
•imilarity  alone.  Hia  pictures  of  the  woridnga  of  the  hu- 
■aa  wind  ■  nay»  hia  larger  compoaitiona,  in  which  he  r»- 
pniania  the  state  of  sooltty  at  a  partievdar  period,  are  true 
te  nature;  for  he  lias  a  wide  range  of  vision,  a  keen 
Slaaee,  aivl  Just  feeling*  But  he  blunders  egregiously, 
er  ia  delivered  of  the  most  arrant  commonplace,  when  he 
attempta  to  reason  about  either  one  or  other.  In  Ms  own 
•phere,  he  ia  a  giant,  and  "  we  little  men  walk  under  his 
ho^  legs,**  like  the  Lilliputians  looking  up  in  wonderment 
at  Captain  Gulliver ;  when  he  ventures  out  of  it,  he  ia 
only  a  comaum  man  perhaps  more  Justly  a  blind  Poly- 
phenrae,  sohlime  even  In  his  weakness.  There  Is  some- 
thing anrinfale  in  tlie  greatness  of  this  character  which 
fita  It  odmiraUy  for  sitting  down  beside  a  child,  adapting 
Ita  words  and  thoughts  to  hia  capacity,  and,  by  the  gentle 
warmth  of  ita  kindncee,  eacpanding  the  hods  of  thoni^t 
within  Una, ' 

It  Is  nn  discredit  to  aay  of  Mr  M'Gregor,  that  hia 
itoiiee  we  ii0te%ual  to  fheee  of  hie  great  prototype.  Jioa* 


vlng  aupcrior  genius  altogether  out  of  the  question,  Sir 
WiUter^a  traditionary  lore  liaa  been  accumulating  in  his 
mind  aince  hb  childhood ;  It  has  been  revolved  by  blm  till 
it  haa  aeaumed  a  finished  and  compact  form  ;  it  haa  been 
oherbhed  in  hb  boaom  till  it  haa  Inhaled  vitality.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  his  storiea  have  a  etlrring  lift  about 
them  which  thoae  of  men,  who,  ilred  by  hb  example,  had 
ilrat  to  set  about  collecting  their  materials,  want.  The 
inferiority  b  scarcely  greater  than  may  be  traced  in  some 
noveU  of  Sir  Walter,  the  materiab  of  which  he  sought 
hurriedly  in  hooks  not  very  fiuniliarto  him,  (as  hb  Anne 
of  Geientein,)  when  compared  with  his  Waverley,  Old 
Mortality,  and  the  Heart  of  Mld-Lothlan,  which  had 
lain  treasured  np  in  hb  mind  for  wellnigh  half  a  centu- 
ry. Mr  M'Gregor  haa  nevertheless  executed  hb  task 
with  great  ability.  We  could  perhaps  have  wished  the 
book  to  have  a  little  less  of  the  air  of  a  common  history, 
with  ita  connected  aeries  of  unimaginative  general!  tiea ;  we 
could  have  wbhed  that  the  thread  of  narrative  had  been 
less  prominent,  and  that  the  etories  it  is  meant  to  connect 
had  more  frequently  a  strong  and  individual  interest. 
There  are,  however,  enough  to  convey  to  a  child  such  an 
Impression  aa  It  is  capable  of  receiving  of  the  state  of  so- 
ciety, and  the  charactera  of  the  leading  men  in  Ireland, 
during  the  period  to  which  thia  series  refers.  Aa  to  the  api- 
rit  in  which  the  work  b  compoeed,  it  b  impartial  and  uiv. 
compromising,  but  tempered  with  gentleness.  We  sul^ 
Join  one  or  two  of  the  aneodotea  which  have  struck  ua 
most  forcibly : 

Ah  laisH  Cmir-^Tss  Easl  or  Kudaki.—''  Bat 
King  Henry  (  VII. )  in  the  Interval, poreeived  that  the  Earl 
vras  a  man  of  an  open  temper,  and  or  unrefined  and  simpb 
manners,  rather  than  a  cunning  intriguer  or  dark  oonspfra- 
tor ;  and  that  the  crimes  charged  against  him  were  only  such 
as  were  llkdy  to  take  place  in  a  country  so  torn  by  turbulence 
and  fhction  as  Irdana  bad  btely  been ;  he  therefore  resolved 
to  confront  his  captive  with  his  advenaries,  and  thus  give 
him  a  fidr  opportunity  of  defending  himaaiC  When  tlie 
day  of  trial  came^  Craagh,  Archbishop  of  Csssel,  and  Pkin, 
the  Bbhop  of  Meath,  stood  forth  as  hb  principal  accnserL 
The  Earl  at  first  appeared  unabbto  answer  a  diaige  brought 
against  him  by  the  Bishop  of  Meath,  that  after  Plunkett 
and  hb  followera  had  been  dain  by  him  in  an  nctkm  near 
Trim,  he  followed  the  Bishop  into  a  <Aurdi  vritli  a  drawn 
sword,  and  dngxed  him  from  hia  aanctuary.  The  King, 
perodving  hie  nobb  prtaeoerperplcGBed,  gave  nim  hb  choice 
of  any  counsel  in  England,  and  tteae  to  pi-epara  hia  defence. 
*  Grant  me  that,*  said  the  Earl,  <  and  I  will  answer  to-mor- 
row ;  but  I  doubt  I  shall  not  be  allowed  that  good  fellow  I 
would  choose.*  The  King  gave  him  his  liand  in  assurance 
that  he  should,  and  hb  M^esty  asking  him  when  he  wouki 
obooee  his  counsellor,  <  Never,*  cried  the  Bishop,  Mf  it  be 
left  to  hb  choice.*—*  Thou  lieet,  Staiagh  bald  Bishop,*  re- 
torted  KUdare  angrDy ;  *  as  soon  as  thou  wonldst  choose  to 
brmk  thy  vow  of  chastity,  and  thai  wonhl  be  withhi  an 
hour.'  The  King  and  hb  lorda  were  convubed  with  laugh- 
ter at  thb  nncourtly  duwge  against  the  ecdcebstic,  and 
Henry  asked  KiMare  if  he  said  true?  <  Bv  your  hand,' 
mplied  the  Earl,  bying  hold  of  the  King's  hand,  *  there  ie 
not  in  London  a  better  muttoo-masear  (glntlon,)  or  a  more 
incontinent  person,  than  yon  shorn  prieat  ia.  I  know  him 
well  enough,  and  have  three  tabs  to  tdi  your  BCajeaty  of 
him,  thai  I daraswcar  will  make everv body  preaeot  Ibp'' 
I  will  now  tell  you  a  tele  of  thb  vicious  preUte^'    O 
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•tory  we  htm  no  particnlan,  Irat  during  its  namtio|i  the 
Kinr  and  his  oourtien  were  ready  to  bunt  with  laughter, 
whib  the  Earl  never  changed  oountenanoe,  hut  related  it 
with  as  much  unoonoem  as  if  he  were  in  the  midst  of  his 
companions  in  his  own  country.  When  he  had  conduded, 
the  King,  amdoos  to  dirert  the^diaoourse  fVom  the  unfor- 
tunate Bishop,  thus  msde  an  oljcct  of  ridicule^  cautioned  the 
£ari  to  be  well  adrised  whom  he  would  choose  for  his  ooun- 
adlor,  for  that  whoever  he  should  be»  he  would  have  enough 
to  do  to  defend  him.  *  Marry  !*  said  KUdarc^ '  I  can  see  no 
better  man  in  England  than  your  Majestv*  and  will  choose 
DO  other.*—'  By  St  Brigid,*  said  the  King,  <  it  was  weU 
ehoseo;  fiir  I  tliougfat  your  tale  would  not  excuse  your 
doings.*—'  Do  you  think  I  am  a  fool?*  answered  the  Eurl; 
<  no;  I  am  indeed  a  man,  both  in  the  field  and  the  town.* 
Henry  laughed  and  said,  *  A  wiser  man  might  have  chosen 
worse.*  A  new  accusation  was  now  brought  forward,  that 
In  one  of  his  lawless  excunions  he  had  burned  the  cathedral 
of  Caahel  to  the  ground.  '  Spore  your  evideooe,*  said  Kii- 
dare— '  I  did  set  fire  to  the  church ,  for  I  thought  the  Arch- 
hidiop  had  been  in  it.*  Thb  singular  simplicity  in  plead- 
ing a  dreumstanoe  of  aggravation  as  an  apology  for  his  of. 
feooe^  threw  an  air  of  ridicule  on  his  prosecutors,  which 
proved  highly  favourable  to  the  cause  of  the  accused ;  and 
when  they  oonduded  their  eharges  by  exclaimingpassion- 
atdy,  <  AU  Ireland  cannot  govern  this  Earl  !*— *  Wdl/  re- 
eled the  King,  <  this  Earl  shall  govern  aU  Irebuid.*  '* 

Ak  AmcTioKATK  Wife.—"  On  the  19th  of  May,  1596, 
Otterfoum,  a  rebel  chieftain,  demanded  a  passage  over 
Stradbally-bridge,  which  bdng  considered  as  a  challenge  by 
Cosby,  he  resolved  to  oppose  the  passage.  He  accordingly, 
aocomnanied  by  his  eldeat  son  Francis,  who  had  lately  mar- 
ried a  lailv  of  the  Hartpole  fitmily,  took  post  with  his  kerns 
at  the  brioge,  while  Dorcas  Sidney  (Cosby*s  wife)  and  her 
daughter-in-law  seated  themselves  at  a  window  of  the  ab. 
bey  to  see  the  fight.  The  O'Mores  soon  'advanced  with 
great  intrepidity,  and  were  rensted  with  equal  bravery,  till 
Sir  Alexander  Cosby  was  slain,  when  his  kerns  instantly 
gave  way ;  and  Frauds,  attempting  to  escape,  by  leaping 
€»ver  the  battlements  of  the  bridge,  was  in  the  next  momrat 
ahot  dead.  You  might  expect  that  the  ladies  at  the  window 
now  became  frantic  with  grief  at  the  death  of  their  hus- 
bands. But  no  such  thine;  the  widow  of  Francis  turned 
to  her  mother-in-law,  ana  said,  with  the  greatest  sdf.pos- 
aesdon,  *  Remember,  mother,  that  my  fittuer  was  diot  b^ 
"Ibre  my  husband,  and,  therefore,  the  latter  became  the  l^al 
possessor  of  the  estate,  and  consequently  I  am  eotitled  to 
jBv  thirds  or  dovn^.'** 

The  Eagle  TuaxBD  RESTAumATEua. — '*  A  tradition  pr»- 
▼alls,  that  when  0*Sullivan  was  ouitting  his  retreat  in 
GlengarriiT,  he  consigned  the  eare  or  his  wife  and  children 
to  a  mthful  goodp  named  Gomne  M'Swiner,  who  had  a 
hut  at  the  foot  of  the  Eagl«*s  predpioe.  which  was  so  con- 
structed as  to  dude  the  vigilance  of  the  English  scouts  who 
day  and  night  prowled  about  these  mountains.  A  single 
adted  salmon  was  all  the  providon  which  M'Swiney  had 
for  his  honoured  charge  when  they  entered  his  hut,  but  his 
Ingenuity  is  said  to  have  devised  extraordinary  means  for 
their  future  sustenance.  Having  perodved  an  eagle  flying 
to  her  nest  vrith  a  hare  in  her  telons,  he  ooncdved  a  plan 
for  supporting  the  family  of  his  chief  with  the  food  intended 
for  the  young  eaglets.  He  accordingly,  on  the  following 
morning,  aooompaiiied  by  his  son,  a  hoy  about  fourteen 
years  do,  ascended  the  mountains,  on  the  summit  of  which 
tliey  took  post,  till  they  saw  the  old  eagles  fly  off  in  pursuit 
of  prey.  The  dder  M'Swiney  then  tied  a  rope,  made  of 
the  fibres  of  bog  fir,  round  the  waist  and  between  the  1ms 
of  his  son,  and  lowered  him  down  to  the  nest,  where  the 
youth  tightened  the  necks  of  the  young  eaglets  with  straps 
which  ht  had  provided  for  the  purpose^  that  they  might 
awallow  thdr  food  with  difficulty.  This  bdng  accomplish, 
ed,  he  vras  safdy  drawn  up^  and  the  &tber  and  son  kept 
thdr  station  on  the  top  of  the  predpioe^  till  they  witnessed 
the  return  of  the  eagles— one  with  a  rabbit,  and  the  other 
with  a  grouse^  in  its  talons.  After  they  had  again  flown 
off,  vouug  M'Swiney  descended  a  second  time^  and  brought 
up  the  game^  after  havinc  first  gutted  it,  and  Idt  the  entrails 
mr  the  young  eaglets.  In  thb  manner,  we  are  informed, 
was  the  fiunily  of  O'Sullivan  supported,  by  thdr  &ithftil 
gnafdian,  during  the  period  of  thdr  sedudon  in  this  des». 
late  part  of  the  country.** 

We  had  oceadon  formerly  to  recommend  the  first  aeries 
«f  thess  '«  True  Stories,**  and  we  can  now  aa  oopsden- 
tioosly  recommend  the  second. 


Forget-me-'Noi  I  a  Cftrttfauu,  New  Yua't,  and  Birth- 
JDapPraentffor  ISSO.  Edited  by  Frederic  Shdicrl. 
London.     R.  Ackermann and  Co.     12mo.    Pp.418. 

AcKEEMAiTN  Is  the  Father  of  the  Annuals, — the  lesder 
pf  all  that  **  gallant  companies** — the  nuclens  roond  whidi 
this  Christmas  constellation  has  gathered.  We  lore  tlie 
morning  star,  though  it  be  lost  in  the  blaze  of  nooo, — ^we 
love  the  white  crocus,  though  it  disappear  amid  the  glo- 
ries of  the  riper  year, — ^we  love  the  venersble  master, 
though  his  pupil  rise  to  ukore  glaring  renown, — end  in 
like  manner  ought  we  to  love  and  admire  that  most  taste- 
ful and  d^gant  of  publishers,  Mr  R.  Ackermann,  wbo 
has  originated  a  new  series  of  works  hitherto  unknown 
in  Great  Britain — "  made  to  engage  all  hearts,  and  cbara 
all  eyes.**  Neither  has  our  first  and  earliest  annud  fukd 
away  into  comparative  insignificance,  before  the  surpass- 
ing splendour  of  those  which  have  succeeded.  On  tlR 
contrary.  It  still  fights  a  good  fight,  and  maintdns  ito 
place  among  the  best  with  a  becoming  oonsdousneas  of  its 
own  dignity. 

The  volume  for  1830  is  now  before  us.  It  oontalni 
fourteen  embellishments,  which,  though  highly  respecta- 
ble, are  on  the  whole  surpassed  by  those  of  the  Keeptahf 
the  Souvenir,  the  Friendship's  Offering,  and  the  Amulet. 
They  are  arranged  in  the  following  order : — I.  "  The 
Spanish  Princess,**  painted  by  WUkie  at  Madrid  in  \m, 
a  fine  picture,  in  so  far  as  the  artist  Is  concerned ;  bat  the 
subject  wants  interest,  seeing  that  the  Princess  is  bj  oo 
means  beautiful ;  and,  moreover,  we  are  not  quite  sstisfiMl 
with  the  manner  in  which  the  work  is  engraved  by  B. 
Graves. — II.  A  "  Vignette  Title,**  very  tasteful  and  sp 

propriate III.  "  Place  de  Jeanne  D'Are,  Rooen,''oM 

of  those  fine  Continental  street  scenes,  which  Front  paiata 
so  well,  and  Le  Keux  engraves  so  beautifully. — IV.  **  Tbe 
Flower  Girl  of  Savoy,  **  a  sweet  picture,  by  a  French  artiii» 
though  we  think  the  flower  girl  looks  a  little  too  much  is 
if  she  were  a  married  woman ;  that  Is  to  say,  acarodj 
young  and  happy  enough. — V.  •*'  The  Land  Storm,"  spi- 
rited, but  rather  dap-trappish,  being  too  full  of  thuodtf 

and  lightning,  wind  and  rain VI.  ''  The  Eziie,''a8ceDe 

by  Stephanhoff,  but  not  one  of  hia  best,  the  oountcoanecs 
being  rather  insipid,  and  the  grouping  and  attitndcs  iNt 

such  as  to  teU  the  story  distinctly VII.  "  Tbe  Orphsa 

Family,**  engraved  by  Davenport  from  a  painting  bf 
Chisholme,  and  executed  In  a  manner  which  reflectomo<i 
credit  upon  both  artists,  tbe  lights  bdng  very  delicately 
managed,  and  the  figures  happily  arranged  and  well  eoo- 

ceived VIII.  "  The  Tempting  Moment,**  ahomowoi 

scene  by  Collins,  representing  boys  stealing  apples  fnn 
the  stall  of  an  old  hidy  who  has  fallen  adeep, — dever,  bet 
far  inferior  to  WUkie,  and  rather  raggedly  engraved  by 
H.  C.  Shenton IX.  "  Undine,**  engraved  from  a  spi- 
rited painting  by  Retssch,  illustrative  of  part  of  a  romancs 
by  De  La  Motte  Fouqu^  and  worthy  of  the  artist,  whoss 
outline  illustrations,  both  of  the  poets  of  hia  own  ooa»- 
try  and  of  our  Shakspeare,  are  now  so  weU  known  aos 

admired X.  <<  Greenwich  Hospital,**  agood  view,fit0 

the  Thames,  of  this  noble  national  institution.— XL 
"  Tbe  Improvisatrice,**  from  a  painting  by  Bone,  ths 
worst  embellishment  in  the  book,  and  the  nearest  tbiog 
to  a  caricature,  not  to  be  meant  for  a  caricature,  f^ 
seen, — ^the  female  figure,  intended  for  the  ImproTisatrit^ 
looking  much  more  like  an  old  maid  with  a  pdn  !n  b^ 
stomach,  which  she  is  in  hopes  a  dose  of  sslta  she  has 
recently  taken  may  remove,  than  a  being  in  the  f«^ 
of  poetical  oompodtion.  Itsurdy  must  have  cost '^  I>Ii* 
some  sacrifice  of  his  conscience  to  puff  up  the  uobappjr 
creature  as  he  has  done.— XII.  <<  Death  of  the  Dove, 
an  interesting  painting  by  Stewardson,  eEceUeotlf  en- 
graved by  W.  Finden XIIL  "  Tbe  Shipwred^,"  «» 

XIV.  "  Tbe  Ghaut,"  both  napeelaUe.  . 

The  literary  contents  of  the  Forget-mo-NM  are  neiwj 
greatly  above  nor  below  par.  There  are  asms  ^'^^^ 
prase  tales,  jmd  some  that  are  poor  envoghr    We  do  no( 
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much  like  the  firtt  in  the  Tolmne,  entitled,  **  A  Qjoarter 
of  an  Hour  too  Soon."  It  is  founded  on  an  absurdity, 
being  an  attempt  to  ehow  that  the  whole  of  the  hero*s 
disCreaaea  in  life  anMw  from  hie  being  on  all  occasionB  a 
quarter  of  an  boor  too  aoon.  Mr  Maeniah,  the  author  of 
tiie  "  Anatomy  of  Drunkenneaa,**  baa  communicated,  un- 
der the  aignature  of  "  A  Modem  Pythagorean,**  rather  a 
eleTcr  atory  called  **  The  Red  Man.**  It  ia,  howerer,  too 
much  In  imitation  of  Steme'a  atyle,  and  ia  too  extra?a- 
gmnt  to  be  naturaL  ''  The  Omen,**  by  Mr  Oalt,  la  a 
meagre  and  unaatiafiietory  atory,  aearoely  worth  telling. 
**  Seeking  the  Houdy,**  by  the  Ettriek  Shepherd,  la  hn- 
mormia  and  talented,  but  ahnoat  a  little  too  homely,  we 
ahoold  have  thought,  for  an  AnnuaL  Of  the  poetry,  by 
&r  the  ableat  and  moat  intcreating  production  la  the 
**  Trial  of  Charlea  I.,**  a  dramatic  acene  by  Mlaa  Mit- 
ford.  We  rogret  that  we  cannot  quote  the  whoK  And  it 
would  not  do  to  alvrldge  it.  Another  poetical  contribu- 
tion,  more  eurioua  than  TaluaMe,  ia  a  poem  by  Byran : — 
*^  It  ia  the  llrat  attempt,**  says  the  editor,  «  of  the  Uto 
L4»rd  Byroa*8  that  ia  known  to  be  extant ;  and  we  oonai- 
der  this  pieea  as  lieing  the  more  eurioua,  inasmuch  as  it 
dtaplaya  no  dawning  of  that  genius  which  aoon  afterwards 
httrst  forth  with  auch  orerpowering  splendour.  It  waa 
inapired  by  the  tender  paaaion,  and  appears  in  the  shape 
of  Teraea  to  the  object  of  hia  earlieat,  and  perhapa  hla  only 
real  attachment,  the  '  Mary*  whom  he  baa  cdehrated  in 
many  of  hia  poems.  It  ia  certified  by  the  lady  to  whom 
it  waa  addreosed,  (Mary  Anne  Mustera,)  and  is  now  in 
the  poaseaaion  of  Miaa  Mary  Ann  Curriuim  of  Sutton, 
Nottinghamahire.  **  The  Teraea  are  as  follows  : 
Loan  BTmoH*8  rtmvr  Taaaas. 

TO  XT  DKAE  XAaT  ▲KNX. 

"  Adieu  to  aweet  Mary  for  erer ! 

From  her  I  muat  quickly  depart ; 
Though  tlie  Fataa  ua  from  each  other  aererit 

Still  her  image  will  dwell  in  my  hearL 


**  The  fbme  that  within  my  Drsai 

la  unlike  what  in  loTsra'hearte  glo 
The  love  which  for  Marr  I  fed 

la  fhr  purer  than  Cupid  beatowa ! 

^  I  wiah  not  your  peace  to  disturb^ 

I  wiah  not  your  joya  to  moleat ; 
Hialake  not  my  paasion  for  lore^ 

'Ha  your  fUendahip  akme  I  lequeat, 

"  Not  ten  thouaand  loren  could  fed 

The  friendship  my  bosom  contains ; 
It  win  e?er  witnin  my  heart  dwell, 

WhOa  the  warm  Uood  flowa  through  my 

**  May  the  Ruler  of  Heaven  look  down. 
And  my  Mary  from  evil  defend  ! 

May  ahe  ne'er  know  adTersity's  frown- 
May  her  happiness  ne^er  haTe  an  end ! 

"  Once  more,  my  sw^  Mary,  adieu ! 

Farewell !  I  with  anguish  repeat— 
For  erer  III  think  upon  you. 

While  thia  heart  in  my  boaom  ahall  beat.  ** 

Another  literary  curiosity  which  the  "  Forget-me-Kot** 
contains,  is  a  short  poem  by  Francia  Jeffrey,  £aq.  We 
haTe  long  been  aware  that  Mr  Jeffrey,  in  hia  leisure  mo- 
menta (which  are  few  and  far  between),  wooed  the  Muses, 
and  we  have  heard  the  story  of  hla  having  once  printed  a 
Tolume  of  poems  which  he  afterwards  suppressed,  and 
alao  of  hia  having  contemplated  publishing  aeveral  satirea 
in  the  style  of  Pope ;  but  we  do  not  recollect  having  aeen 
any  of  his  Tersea  in  print  before  iritA  Am  name  appended  to 
ditm,  Ihey  will  be  read  with  intereat ;  and,  though  ra- 
ther on  a  commonplace  subject,  they  place  the  critk  and 
the  lawyer  in  a  pleasing  point  of  tIow  : 

Tiaaia  nracBraan  nr  ah  albuii; 

J9y  f^and*  Jeffrey,  Eaq. 

**  Why  write  n^  name  *mldat  aongi  and  flowK% 
To  meet  tiw  rye  of  faidy  gay  ^ 


I  have  no  voice  for  lady'a  boi 
For  page  like  thia  no  fitting  lay. 

**  Yet  though  my  heart  no  more  muat  bound 
At  witehing  call  of  sprightiy  joya. 

Mine  is  the  brow  that  never  m»wn*d 
On  laughing  lips,  or  aparkling  eyes. 

*'  No— though  behind  me  now  la  doaed 

The  youtltfUL  poradiae  of  Love, 
Yet  can  I  bles%  with  soul  oompooedt 

The  lingerers  in  that  happy  grove  1 

•*  Take,  then,  fitir  girls,  my  blessing  take  ! 

Where'er  amid  ite  charms  you  roam. 
Or  where,  by  weatem  hill  or  lake^ 

You  brighten  a  aerener  home. 


^  And  while  the  youthful  lover'a  name 

Here  with  the  dater  beanty*a  blenda» 
Laugh  not  te  aeom  the  humbler  aim. 

That  to  tiidr  liat  would  add  a  friend*a  r 

We  do  not  find  much  else  in  the  volume  that  calls  for 
eapedal  notice.  There  are  aome  good  linea  by  Barry 
Cornwall,  a  pretty  aong  by  Bayley,  two  rather  dull 
thinga  liy  Thomaa  Hood,  and  some  respectable  poetry  by 
Charlea  Swain,  Miaa  Jewabury,  and  Ddta.  There  ia 
alao  one  littie  piece  by  Miaa  Emma  Roberta,  which  we 
like  for  ito  aimplidty  and  natural  feeling,  and  which  wa 
ahall  auljoin : 

sovo. 
By  Miu  Emma  RoberU^ 

**  UjMO  the  Ganaea*  r^  atream 

Tne  sun's  brignt  splendours  rest^ 
And  gorgeoudy  the  noontide  beam 

Reposes  on  ito  breast ; 
But,  in  a  small  aeduded  nook. 

Beyond  the  weatem  aea, 
There  rippling  glidea  a  narrow  brook, 

That'a  dearer  for  to  me. 

**  The  lory  perchea  on  my  hand, 

Careasing  to  be  fed. 
And  roreaoa  ito  plumes  at  my  conmiand. 

And  stoope  ito  purple  head ; 
But  where  the  robin,  humble  gueat, 

Comea  flying  from  the  tree^  ^ 

Which  bears  ito  unpretending  neat^ 

Alaa!  rdmherbe. 

"  The  fire-fly  flaahea  through  the  aky» 

A  meteor  awift  and  bright; 
And  the  wide  space  around  on  high» 

Gleams  with  the  emerald  light ; 
Though  glory  tracka  that  shooting  star. 

And  bright  ito  apiendours  abine, 
The  glow- worm*s  lamp  Is  dearer  fiur 

To  this  sad  heart  ofmine. 

**  Throughout  the  aummo*  year,  the  flowa% 

In  all  the  fluah  of  bloom. 
Clustering  around  the  forest  bowen» 

Ezbde  thdr  rich  perfume. 
The  daiar  and  the  primroae  pah^ 

Though  acentlesa  they  may  be^ 
That  gem  a  fkr  for  distant  valc^ 

Are  much  more  prized  by  me. 

**  The  k»taa  opea  ito  chalioea. 

Upon  the  Tank's  broad  lake^ 
Where  Indhi'a  statdy  palaoea 

Thdr  ample  mirrors  nuke; 
But  reddesB  of  each  tower  and  dome^ 

The  aplendid  and  the  gnuid, 
I  langniah  for  a  cottage  home 

Within  my  native  land. 
'*Benare$,  ISSa** 

We  shall  end  thia  artide  in  a  manner  much  in  vogue 
among  the  gentler  kind  of  reriewers,  by  <«dneerdy  re- 
commending the  book  in  qfuatioii  to  the  notioa  of  our 
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AckemuauCa  Juvtmk  Forget^me-N6t :  A  ChriMtmu,  New 
Yeaf$,  and  Birth-Day  Present,  for  Youth  of  both 
Sexes,  for  1830.  Edited  by  Frederic  ShoberL  I«n. 
don.     Ackermann  and  Co.     12nio.     Pp.  874i. 

Wk  have  already  reyiewed  the  JnvenUe  Forget-me-Not, 
edited  by  Mrs  S.  C.  Hall.  That  before  us  ia  quite  a  dis- 
tinct  boolc,  thovgh  varying  in  title  only  by  lutying  Adcer- 
inann*a  name  prefixed  to  it.  Tliis  is  awlcwardy  and  should 
have  been  avoided,  if  poasibk.  Mrs  Hall,  in  the  preiboe 
to  her  volume,  thutf  mentions  the  suhjeot  * — **  It  gives  me 
pftin  to  allude  to  the  &ct,  that  the  suooeas  of  *  The  Juve- 
nile Forget-tao-Not*  has  given  rise  to  a  similar  publican 
tion  under  a  title  so  nearly  the  same,  that  it  Is  more  than 
probable  the  one  will  be  often  mistaken  for  the  other. 
Fair  and  honourable  competition  is  at  all  times  beneficial ; 
and  if  the  work  to  which  I  allude  had  received  any  other 
name,  I  should  have  been  the  laet  to  eomphdn ;  but  I  can- 
not considqr  it  either  fidr  or  honourable  to  take  advantage 
of  that  popularity  for  which  the  publishers  of  '  The  Ju- 
^renile  Forget-me-Not'  had  anxiously  and  moeesafully 
laboured  during  a  period  of  two  years."  In  the  preface 
to  AcicrmenH*a  JwoenUs  Forget^me-Not  no  allusion  is 
■made  to  this  matter ;  and  as  some  oxpUnation  was  cer- 
tainly called  for,  we  must  suppose  that  silence  implies 
eulp^ility.  Had  it  been  even  alleged  that  the  title  of 
^n  Hall's  Jmemk  Forget-meMa  was  an  infringement 
on  the  title  of  the  original  ForffeUme-Not,  the  argument 
would  have  been  worth  something ;  but  as  this  is  not 
stated,  we  must  conclude  that  Mrs  Hall's  publishers  had 
Ackermann's  consent  to  christen  their  bantling  by  the 
name  they  gave  it,  in  which  case  his  present  InteHerence 
with  that  name  Is  hjirassing  and  injurious.  "  Non  nobis," 
however,  "  tantas  componere  lites." 

Aekermaim^s  Juvenils  Forget-me-Not  is  an  exceedingly 
elegant  little  volume ;  inde»l,  we  suspect  the  most  ele- 
gant of  all  tbp  JnvenUo  Annuals  in  external  appearance, 
although  we  certainly  prefier  Mrs  Hall's  embellishments. 
The  stories  and  poetry  too,  in  Achemuam,  are  good,  and 
well  adapted  for  children,  which  is  the  great  thing.  The 
*<  True  Story  of  Web  Spinner,**  by  Mary  Howitt,  is  quite 
delightfuL*  Who  m  Mary  Howitt  ?  She  has  proved  her-, 
self,  by  the  Annuals  for  1830,  to  be  one  of  the  very 
cleverest  of  our  female  writers,  yet  we  know  next  to  no-; 
thing  about  her.  Is  she  a  Quakeress  ?  We  see  there  are 
a  William  and  a  Ridiard  Howitt  also,  (elevcr,  too,  though 
not  so  clever  as  Mary) — are  they  her  brothers,  or  Is  one 
of  them  her«  hnsband  ?  Will  any  benevolent  Christian 
inform  us  on  these  particulars  ?  for  we  are  sorry  to  say 
that  Mary  Hewitt's  personal  history  is  totally  unknown 
to  the  literati  of  Edinburgh ;  yet  she  is  one  wlio  deserves 
to  be  knowYi,  and  who  is  fi»t  making  hersel/  so.  Thi4 
little  volume  contains  also  by  far  the  best  thing  which 
James  Montgomery  has  contrilmted  to  any  of  the  An<« 
nuals  we  have  yet  seen.  Indeed,  we  were  b^inning  to 
fear  thit  Montgomery  had  lost  his  poetical  talents  alto* 
gether,  so  entirely  did  they  ^ipear  to  be  frittered  away 
upon  the  most  insignificant  subjects,  until  we  met  with 
the  gem  now  1»efore  us.  It  is  called  **  Tlie  Snake  in  the 
Grass ;"  but,  as  we  can  only  give  a  part  of  it,  we  shall 
•ntltle  it 

•      TBS  BiaD*S  NBsr. 

By  James  Montgomery, 

**  She  had  a  secret  of  her  own* 

The  little  girl  of  whom  we  speak, 
O'er  which  we  oft  would  muse  alons^ 

Till  the  bhiah  eame  across  her  cheek* 
A  rosy  aoud  that  glow*d  awhile^ 
Then  melted  in  a  sunny  smikw 

^  There  was  so  much  to  charm  tlie  cy% 

So  much  to  move  delightful  thought, 
Awake  at  night  she  loved  to  Ue^ 

Darkness  to  her  that  image  brought ; 
She  murqiui^'d  9f  it  in  her  dimms. 
Like  the  low  sounds  of  gurgling  streams.    ■ 


^^  What  secret  thus  the  seul  pomeas'd 

Of  one  so  young  and  innocent? 
Oh !  nothing  Irat  a  robin's  nest^ 

O'er  which  in  ecstasy  she  bent : 
That  treasure  she  hovelf  liad  found. 
With  five  Inrown  eggs^  upon  the  ground. 

^  When  first  it  flaah'd  apen  her  eighty 

Bolt  flew  the  dam  alxMre  her  head : 
She  stoop*d  and  almost  shrid^'d  for  firigfat ; 

But  ipying  there  that  little  bed. 
With  feathers,  moa*,  and  hono-hair  tvrinedt 
Wonder  and  ghidness  fiU*d  her  mind. 

M  Bnathlen  and  beaiBliliil  slw  stood; 

Her  ringlets  o'er  her  bosom  ftU; 
With  hand  upUlt-4n  attitude^ 

As  though  a  pulse  would  bnak  the  sp^; 
While  through  the  shade  her  pale  fine  nos 
Shone  like  a  star  amidst  the  piaoe. 

**  She  Blood  so  silent,  staid  so  hmg, 

Tlie  parent  birds  forgot  their  rear : 
Cock-robin  soon  renew'd  hia  song, 

In  notes  like  dew-drops,  trembling  dev; 
From  eprav  to  spray  the  ah w  hen 
Dropt  softly  on  her  nest  again. 

**  Then  Lmnr  mark*d  her  slender  bQl 

On  this  ride,  and  on  that  her  tail 
Feer*d  on  the  edger-whil^  fix*d  and  etiU, 

Two  bright  blaok  eyes  her  own  assail^ 
Which  in  eye-language  seem*d  to  sav, 
*  Peep,  pretty  maidea ;  then^  away!* 

**7Away,  away,  at  length  die  crept. 
So  pleased,  she  knew  not  how  she  trode^ 

Yet  light  on  tottering  tip-toe  stepp'd, 
As  tlioufh  birds'  can  strew'd  all  the  road ; 

Close  cradung  in  her  hearth 

The  secret  other  happhuss.** 

They  Who  are  determined  not  to  buy  Mrs  HaB*^  J»^ 
nile  Forget-me-Iiot,  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  nk  fir 
Ad^emuauCs  Jmoenik  Fofget^ms^NoU 


LothuaCs  Htstorkal  Atke  of  ScoOand,     4(0b    l^ 

burgh.     1829 Lothian's  County  Adas  of  Scothi 

4to.     Edinburgh.     1826-88. 

A  CovMTT  AtUw  of  Scotland,  of  a  convenient  wm»'^ 
at  a  moderate  piio^  has  long  been  a  desiderBtuin'  T^ 
maps  in  Mr  Lothian's  publication,  besides  that  thej  n?- 
ply  this  want,  are  as  accurate  as  the  scale  upon  wbkh 
they  are  prqjeeted  admlte,  and  are  executed  yrith  tbe 
greatest  neatness.  His  Historical  Atlas  oontaiw  m^ 
curious  relics  of  antiquity,  and  is  a  valuable  present  to  tv 
student  of  oilr  national  history.  It  serves  to  throw  Irgbt 
on  many  paqsages  in  our  older  historians,  where  the  «b- 
thor's  incorrect  notions  of  Scottish  geography  render  him 
unintelligible  to  the  reader,  who  has  in  his  mind's  m  » 
true  picture  of  the  reUtlve  localities  of  the  country.  £"* 
tertaining  so  favourable  an  opini<m  of  the  merits  of  tlie« 
two  works,  we  are  happy  to  learn  that  the  ealsrprise  «t 
their  publisher  is  likely  to  reap  its  due  reward. 

The  Historical  Atlas  has  suggested  to  as  a  fesr  Jt* 
marks  connected  with  the  history  of  map-making,  vUco 
we  shall  submit  to  our  readers.  It  is  with  no  small  qb- 
willingness  that  we  feel  obliged  to  commence,  by  *^^^' 
lodging  that  the  art  or  sdence  of  map-making  is  in  »» 
country  at  a  much  lower  grade  of  perfection  then  » 
on  the  Continent.  The  neoeasltico  of  our  trade  *^^^^ 
gation  have  produced  many  accurate  marine  ^^"'^'^f^ 
hapo  more  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  nstion-^- 
though  France  and  Holland,  if  not  ezacUy  equal  to  » 
in  this  department,  are  treading  doee  upon  our  ^/^'T' 
but  in  land  mape  we  are  miserably  deficient :  ^^r^l 
the  more  uppanlonable^  because,  in  rsspec^  ^JlllJvLm- 
chanical  aids  which  go  to  their  oonstmctioo— gcM  f^ 
vers,  accurate  mathematical  instruments,  and  the  fi*^^ 
we  lure  heiMt  off  thau  any  country  in  £ax^> 
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A  brief  retrospect  of  wliat  has  been  done  towsnb  per- 
fecting the  conetmction  of  maps,  during  the  last  oentory, 
will  dearly  estabUib  the  aanrdon  with  whieh  wt  have 
wt  ouL  The  eariiest  maps  aspired  to  do  little  more  than 
to  give  an  approximating  idea  of  the  rdative  sltnations 
and  distances  of  serend  places.  More  accurate  notions  of 
the  longilnde  and  latitude^  together  with  more  aecurate 
means  of  aaoertaining  theosy  suggested  tlie  mode  of  pro- 
jecting a  qdiere  uponn  plane  surfheei  and  thus  of  giving 
greater  accuracy  to  maps.  The  dieooyery  of  America, 
which  gave  the  first  Impulse  in  modem  times  to  the  more 


an 


tills  ttake-shilt  was  Lehmann,  latterly  a  mi^or  ki  tiM 
serrice  of  Saxony,  and  director  of  the  royal  plan-chamber 
in  Dresden.  It  is  impossible  to  enter  here  into  an  histo- 
rical aooount  of  the  progress  of  his  Intention ; — ^the  result 
was  this.  A  map  is  a  rejMesentatlon,  on  a  plane  surfhes^ 
of  a  portion  of  hmd,  supposed  to  be  extended  faorlxontally 
beneath  the  spectator.  Tb  a  person  so  situated  relatlteiy 
to  the  land  itself,  ail  those  portions  of  the  surfiMoe  which 
lay  parallel  to  the  horiaontal  line  would  appear  in  a  strong' 
light ;  all  those  which,  forming  a  deelirity,  deriated  fram 
the  horizontal  line,  and  receded  firom  the  eye,  would  ap» 


general  study  of  geography,  by  turning  the  attention  of    pear  in  shade,  and  this  shade  would  be  more  or  less  fau 


Europe  for  a  while  almost  exdusively  to  maritime  enter- 
priies,  was  the  ouise  that  marine  charts  were  more 
speedily  brought  to  a  degree  of  perfection  than  the  other 
daas.  Voyages  were  undertaken,  obeenrations  and  sound- 
ings made,  In  all  directions,  in  order  to  diminish,  by  the 
discovery  and  accurate  notation  of  the  hidden  dangers  of 
the  ocean,  the  perils  of  the  mariner.  In  this  manner,  the 
outlines  of  all  such  countries  as  were  bounded  by  the  sea 
came  to  be  exactly  ponrtrayed.  Their  interior,  however, 
and  the  rdative  situation  of  Inland  nations,  were  more 
slovenly  represented.  There  was  no  peril  of  lift  and  limb 
to  be  incuired  by  ignorance  In  this  respect,  and  men  were 
content  to  rest  upon  the  vague  information  to  be  attained 
fivm  casual  and  ignorant  travellers.  It  did  not  even  once 
occur  to  them  that  more  could  be  e£Pected  in  land  maps 
than  had  been  In  sea  charts — ^the  representation  of  dis- 
tance and  relative  situation.  They  never  entertained  the 
idea  that  any  correcter  notion  of  the  Inequalities  ot  the 
surface  could  be  conveyed  otherwise  than  by  a  hierogly- 
phic rimilar  to  that  used  to  denote  a  town,  placed  as 
neariy  as  might  be  In  the  situation  of  any  rery  consplen- 
ons  eminence.  Such  was  the  stale  of  map-making  aU 
over  Europe  down  to  a  comparatively  late  period. 

A  more  extended  and  sdentlfle  inspection  of  the  snr- 
fhce  of  the  earth,  has  taught  us  that  every  portion  of  land 
rises  gradually  from  the  sea  towards  some  central  points, 
thst  tile  mountains  are  not  casual  elevations  rising  In  a 
chain,  but  partial  terminations  of  this  aseenU-that  they 
hang  together  in  chains,  united  by  the  necessity  of  an 
internal  organization — and  that  the  courses  of  rivers  are 
determined  by  this  uniform  rising  of  the  land,  and  the 
position  and  direction  of  the  chains  of  mountains.     A 
knowledge  of  these  peculiar  features  in  every  territory  is 
of  importance — ^to  the  landed  proprietor,  since  upon  the 
elevation  of  his  possestions  depend  the  natural  products 
tihey  are  capable  of  ylddtng — ^to  the  merchant,  that  he 
may  know  the  easiest  routes  of  traTel — ^to  the  military 
leader,  as  upon  a  tiiorongh  acqu^ntance  with  his  ground 
his  whole  art  depends — ^to  the  statesman,  as  H  is  his  to 
widd  the  combined  forces  of  all  the  three.     All  the  de- 
tails can  be  but  imperleetiy  expressed  in  words,  and  it 
became  therefore  an  interesting  problem,  whether  they 
might  not  by  some  means  or  other  be  represented  on 
maps.     The  first  plan  derised  was  rude  enough.     For 
the  old  Isolated  representatlTcs  of  hills,  were  substituted 
Bnks  of  them  placed  in  the  direction  of  the  prindpol 
chains  of  mountains.    This  vras  obvioudy  very  deficient. 
Tbe  ^neral  rise  of  land  which  determines  the  main  di- 
rection of  rirers,  and  llie  ezpoeure  of  the  soU,  does  not 
always  eoindde  exactly  with  tiie  moontain  ranges,  and 
coold  net  tiierefore  be  expressed  in  this  manner.  Bcride% 
it  vras  an  attempt  to  nnlte  two  irreconcilable  ways  of  re- 
presentiiy  an  ol^ect.    In  a  map^  we  are  supposed  to  take 
a  blTd*s-eye  riew  of  the  territory,  but  on  this  plan  the  spec- 
tator vras  piaoed  at  the  base  of  the  hills,  and  made  to  look 
towai^tiiem.     Still  something  was  gaLaed,  and  the  in- 
genuity of  masiy  engineeie  gave  to  this  method  a  degree 
of  perfection,  whidi,  when  we  take  Inio  consideration  its 
utter  want  rf  a  systematic  theory  to  direct  It,  is  almost 
inconceivable,     "nie  best  maps  executed  in  this  manner 
are  thooe  oenstmcted  by  order  of  the  French  govemmAit 
dnrin^  thajwar  in  Italfi   .     . 

The  first  who  substituted  a  more  sofficient  tneAod^lbr 


tense,  in  proportion  to  the  angle  which  the  line  of  dedU 
vity  fbrmed  witii  the  horizontal  line.     Upon  these  data* 
Lehmann  formed  his  system.     AU  planes  painlld  to  thie- 
horizontal  Ifne  were  left  white; — all  inclined  planes^ 
which  formed  a  greater  angle  than  45  deg.  vrith  the  ho- 
rizontal line,  were  riewed  as  perpendiculars,  and  malted 
as  invisible^  by  a  deep  black  line ; — all  Indined  plansa 
fVom  0  deg.  to  45  deg.  were  denoted  by  diffcreot  dcgreea 
of  shade,  beginning  with  a  very  dight  admiztore  of  blaek, 
deepening  In  proportion  to  the  Increase  of  the  angle  ;—«ll 
the  black  strokes,  by  which  the  piecess  ef  shading  waa 
eflbeted,  were  dravm  perpendicular  to  the  horizontal  line*' 
By  this  means,  a  repressntation  of  ths  Inequalities  ef  a 
country,  upon  a  plane  surface,  was  obtained,  as  canct  aa< 
could  be  aflbrded  by  a  modd  upon  the  same  scale.     The 
most  splendid  specimen  of  Lehmaan's  tdents,  and  the- 
most  satisfiKtory  proof  of  the  practicability  and  snftdency 
of  his  system.  Is  tbe  map  of  tlie  kingdom  of  Saxony,  la 
dght  large  sheets,  taken  and  pnjected  by  him,  now  en* 
graving  at  the  royal  plan-chamber  of  Dreaden. 

Lehmann*s  system  has  been  adopted,  with  eome  slight 
modifications,  by  the  engineers  of  IVvnsIa  and  Austria. 
Of  tiieir  alterations,  we  would  say,  that  although  psriuipa 
less  acenrate,  they  aro  better  adapted  fbr  speed  In  caaea  of 
emergency.  The  French,  too,  have  adopted  as  moeh  of - 
the  system  as  serves  to  give  their  mape  a  plaadbie  ap. 
pearance ;  but  as  far  as  we  can  Judge  tnm  those  we  haya 
yet  seen,  they  do  not  adhere  to  tt  vrilh  that  etrlctneas 
which  is  necessary  to  ensure  accuracy.  Britain  ahmer^ 
mains  behind.  Her  military  enginesrs  keep  still  hy  the 
old  system,  which  attempto  to  anHe  pcrspeotive  witk 
plan-drawing.  Her  surveyors  are»  In  geneni,  men  of  ton 
oonnned  and  desultory  education,  to  be  msaters  of  'their 
trade.  Tliose  fbw  of  them  who  have  attempted  to  Intra- 
duce  something  like  the  system  ef  r^mann,  have  tsa 
confused  a  notion  of  the  prindples  npon  which  it  nats,  ta 
do  so  to  any  purpose.  The  great  misfertane  with  us  is, 
tint  no  person  of  sufficient  edncation  has  devoted  himssif 
to  the  eonstmction  of  maps.  With  the  exeeptkm  of  that 
constructed  under  tiie  aus[4oes  of  government  ^aad  which 
seems  to  have  stock  in  the  ndddle)  upon  the  trigonome- 
trical survey,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  others  of  less  im- 
portance, all  our  English  maps  aia  published  as  speoala* 
tlons  by  some  one  of  the  trade*  Airowsmith's  are  the 
best,  and  yet  his  are  almost  always  copies,  sometia^es  not 
yery  correct  ones,  of  some  Continental  map.  The  excel- 
lency of  their  engraving  b  thdr  chief  rsoonuasndntion. 


The  Byau..'    An  AnmuU  of  LUar&itTe  md  thg  ArU. 
London. 'mrHUam  Pickering.  1830.  12mo.  ^268, 

Thz  two  embellishBMnIa  of  greatoit  interest  In  tbie 
Annud  (there  are  only  nine  altogether)  are,  "  Ada,  a 
Portrait  of  a  Young  Lady,**  from  a  picture  by  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence,  and  "  The  Bagpiper,"  by  WUkie.  The  first 
is  a  perfect  gem :  it  is  the  head  of  a  Ilttie  girl,  Hrh  or  six 
years  old,  who.  If  she  be  not  Lord  Byron*s  daughter,  as 
the  name  leads  us  to  hope,  oii^f  to  be.  We  hare  beldom 
seen  in  a  youthful  face  to  much  IntdHgence,  combined 
with  so  much  infilntine  dmplidty  and  innocence.^  Had 
Lawrence  never  painted  any  thing  but  this,  it  would  hayo 
been  enough  to  hand  hb  naaM  down  to  posterity.  •.  As  to 
Wilkie*s  '<  Bi^per,*'  it  b  of  coibbr  inimitable.     The 
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.thortwateo,  strongly  nwrkfld,  aente,  and  truly  Hi|^ 
land  ooimtenanoe  of  the  old  man,  playing  one  of  the 
&vourite  airs  of  his  mountain  land  with  all  his  fingers 
•nd  with  all  his  soul,  is  full  of  the  fire  and  energy  of  Wil- 
kie's  genius.  His  piper  is  just  the  man  to  uusnh.  at  the 
luad  of  the  Forty-Second  into  the  field  of  hattle.  The 
glory  of  old  Scotland  is  in  his  heart,  and  he  coold  moTO 
vp  with  his  hagpipe  toa  serried  phalanx  of  hayonets,  or  to 
the  mouth  of  a  cannon.  He  is  the  chief's  piper,  and  he 
might  almost  be  the  chief  himself.  Many  a  bloody  field, 
and  many  a  merry  meeting,  has  he  witnessed.  There  is 
a.  history  of  something  or  other  in  every  corner  of  bis  hee. 
He  is  like  one  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  noTels. — The  portrait 
of  his  Mijesty,  which  serves  as  the  frontispioise,  does  not 
charm  us  much ;  and  that  of  Mrs  Arbnthnot,  which,  if 
we  mistake  not,  we  have  already  seen  in  "  La  Belle  As- 
sembUe,"  does  not  strike  us  as  remarlcably  beautifuL  It 
if  odd,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  celebrated  beauties 
never  make  very  fine  pictures.  What  can  1m  more  in* 
aipid,  for  example,  than  the  ft^ce  of  Mrs  Agar  Ellis  in  the 
Ke^Moke  f  and  this  of  Mrs  Arbnthnot  is  just  a  very  good 
dice  for  an  English  wife,  without  being  in  any  way  r»> 
markable.  The  truth  is,  that  beauty  does  not  agree  with 
the  atmosphere  and  the  habits  of  faslilon,  and  that  white 
satin  gowns,  gold  chains,  and  rings,  have  little  or  nothing 
to  do  with  it. 

•  Few  eminent  names  appear  among  the  contributors  to 
the  Sijou  i  and,  in  looking  over  the  oontenta,  we  confess 
tills  drcnmstance  was  to  us  quite  reAreshing.  We  have 
been  dabbling  so  much  in  Annuals  for  the  last  two  or 
three  weeks,  that  we  have  got  heartily  tired  of  "  eminent 
names.**  Besides,  we  are  satisfied  that  there  are  a  great 
nnmlMr  ef  very  clever  people  whom  the  world  has  never 
heard  any  thing  about ;  and  we  flattered  oursdves  that 
the  editor  of  the  JBijou,  trusting  to  his  own  judgment,  was 
determined  to  prefer  talented  things  from  persons  without 
Ik  name,  to  stupid  things  from  persons  with  a  very  large 
name.  We  hoped  that  he  was,  in  this  way,  about  to 
**  give  the  world  assurance**  of  an  Annual  that  would 
stand  ponderibus  Ubrata  nda,  and  would  trust  to  no  ficti- 
tious celebrity  whatever.  We  have  been  somewhat  dis- 
appointed, however ;  for,  on  perusing  tiie  book,  we  find, 
that  instead  of  stupid  things  by  well-known  people,  we 
are,  for  the  most  part,  presented  with  stupid  things  from 
unknown  people.  Thus,  we  have  "  The  Fisher's  Wife, 
by  a  young  Lady,'* "  Oswald  and  Leonora,**  "  Lines  writ- 
ten under  a  Butterfiy  painted  in  an  Album,**  "  Sonnet  on 
Emigration,"  *'  Sonnet  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Dyoe,** 
**  Sonnet  by  Commander  Hutchinson,**  "  Sonnet  by  T. 
£.  R.,**  «  Sonnet  by  A  B  C,**  *'  Sminet  by  X  Y  Z." 
This  is  rather  tiresome.  One  might  as  soon  expect  to 
extract  the  ottar  of  roees  out  of  a  decoction  of  boiled  peb- 
bles, as  poetry  out  of  suljects  like  these.  Nevertheless 
there  are,  of  course,  some  things  a  good  deal  better,  anumg 
which  we  class  the  following  little  poem : 

BACHSLOBS. 

^  As  kme  donds  in  autumn  evei^ 
As  a  tree  without  its  leaves, 
As  a  shirt  without  its  sleevei^ 
Such  are  bachdors. 

^  As  syllabubs  without  a  head. 
As  jokes  not  iangh'd  at  when  they*xe  said. 
As  encumbers  without  a  bed, 
'  Such  are  bachdors. 

'<  As  creatures  of  another  sphere^ 
As  things  that  have  no  liusiness  her% 
As  inoonsistendei,  'tis  dear. 
Such  are  bachdors. 

**  When,  lo !  as  souls  in  fiUded  bowery 
As  bdngs  bom  for  happier  bourse 
As  kmttwflifls  on  favour'd  flowen^ 
Such  are  married  men. 

*'  These  perform  thdr  functions  high  ; 
They  bear  thdr  frnit  and  thai  t^  di^ 


And  little  sprouti  come  by  and  by» 
oo  die  married  men. 

^Bttt,ah!  as  thistles  on  the  blMt 
From  every  garden  bed  are  cast. 
And  fitde  on  dreaiy  wastes  at  Im^ 
So  die  bachdors. 

^<  Then,  Thomas,  diange  that  gmblike  ddD» 
Your  butterfiy  career  k^n. 
And  fiy,  and  swear  that  'tis  a  ain 
Tobeabachdor.** 
We  have  no  room  for  further  quotations.   The  Tolniat 
is  a  handsome  one  ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  will  make  • 
very  satia&ctory  New  Year's  present. 


Life  on  Board  a  Man-cf'  War ;  mdudhig  a  Faff  iicconf 
qf  the  Batik  of  Navarino,  By  a  British  Sesmia. 
Glasgow.  Blackie,  Fullarton,  and  Co.  1829.  8m 
Pp.  194. 

Though  In  some  parts  a  little  coarse,  this  is,  en  the 
whole,  a  clever  and  amusing  book.  We  have  slredy 
given  our  readers  an  extract  from  some  of  the  iheeti 
which  were  sent  to  us  as  it  was  passing  through  thepra% 
and  now  that  we  have  the  completed  work  before  us,  we 
propose  adding,  for  thdr  entertainment,  one  or  two  ex- 
tracts more.  Tlie  title-page  describes  very  well  Um  vmf 
turo  of  the  book,  which  is  a  good  deal  more  than  can  be 
eald  for  all  title-pagca.  The  author  has  evidently  mb 
what  he  undertakes  to  speak  about.  Though  of  raipe^ 
able  parentage,  he  choee  to  run  away  when  only  a  lid  of 
aeventeen,  and  voluntarily  became  a  common  wsman  w 
board  a  man-of-vrar.  Soon  after  his  arrival  st  Liverpool 
whither  he  had  come  by  steam  fhim  Glaegow,  he  got  hm- 
self  entered  for  his  Mij^^*"  *^P  OeaoeL.  He  was,  how- 
ever, in  the  first  ]dace,  along  with  a  good  numlwr  of  odar 
new  hands,  sent  on  board  the  Bittern  doop  of  war,  in 
order  to  lie  broken  into  his  new  profeedon,  before  be  west 
upon  actual  service.  From  the  Bittern  he  wss  dranglitd 
to  the  brig  Reynard,  In  which  he  made  a  cniise,  at  the 
end  of  which  he  came  into  Plymouth  Sound,  and  wm  at 
length  delivered  over  to  the  Genoa.  In  her  he  niH 
under  Captain  Bathurst,  first  to  Lisbon,  then  to  Maltii 
and  finally  to  Navarino,  soon  after  which  battle  be  ^ait- 
ted  the  service,  and  returned  to  Glasgow,  his  nativt  city. 
Although,  comparativdy  speaking,  the  writer  is  atill  bat 
a  young  Bailor,  it  is  erident  that  he  is  an  aoutc  and  is- 
tdligent  observer  in  his  own  sphero ;  and  many  of  tki 
scenes  he  describes,  far  gra|>hic  accuracy  and  strength  ef 
colouring,  would  do  no  discredit  even  to  the  pen  of  SbmI* 
lett.  We  look  upon  hb  book  as  giving  the  same  kiod  ef 
pieturea  of  the  naval  service,  that  the  memorlab  of  the 
soldier  of  the  71st  give  of  a  private's  military  csncr.  hi 
both  instances,  we  an  presented  with  somewhat  novd 
views  of  human  life ;  and  though  these  are  ooeaaionaUf 
more  repuldve  than  could  be  wished,  yet  whatever  ia  tnie 
to  natun  ought  to  be  known,  and,  if  honestly  told,  will 
be  read  vrith  interest.  For  our  own  part,  we  hedtateoot 
to  say,  that  we  have  perused  the  whole  of  thb  vdume  with 
much  entertainment,  and,  vre  think,  some  profit  ^'ith* 
out  farther  comment,  we  subjoin  as  much  as  our  ^a* 
wiU  aUow  us  to  extract,  beginning  with 

A  Sailox's  Yaxk **  Wdl,  d'ye  ae^  when  I  waa  oa 

board  the  Barfleur  in  the  West  Ingees  under  dd  Ttamf 
Harvey,  we  had  a  mm  time  of  it ;  f<H:  he  was  a  red  tarttr* 
He  was  none  of  your  wishy-washy  old  womcai ;  fori  if  • 
man  came  before  him  onc^  he  was  as  sure  of  his  five  ^ki«^ 
as  he  had  his  biscuit  to  crack  for  dinner,  and  yea  know 
that's  always  sure.  Well,  as  I  was  saying,  the  dd  tellir 
had  a  ^^wtre  notion  as  bow  thediip's  company  was  in  a  rtrte 


of  mu^y,  thof  then  was  not  a  men  peaoeahkr  setof  bmi 
in  the  grand  fieet  at  the  tfane  than  we  were.  The  na^- 
at-arms  was  just,  d'ye  ase^tketwo  ends  and  the  ^^'^JT 
twice  laid  rotten  strand  ^  a  Idooify  rascal,*  and  then,  d^e 

•  TVicflaltfia  applied  to  TOpca  made  of  old  yaraa. 

ofHiMtfinidcrirofeottzseooBiptethewtolBi  Simd 
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he  bad  •  lot  of  fiuier  men  tiiat  told  him  etery  thing  m 
done  in  the ship^  No  MMioer  did  he  knowlt  than  yoa 
might  as  well  haTe  told  a  boatawaiu's  mate  to  keep  a  Mcret 
as  liim,  for  aft  it  went  to  old  Tom  directly.  Wdl,  as  we 
were  lying  one  night  in  the  Bay  of  Antigua,  a  fine  calm 
night  it  was,  the  porti  all  up  for  the  beat,  and  erery  one  in 
their  hammers.  Jack  Gibson  as  wss  a  mewmate  of  mine 
happened  to  go  to  the  birth  for  a  drink  of  water,  hiseoppen 
being  rather  hot,  when  wliaft  did  he  see  but  an  Inrernal 
Mack  cat  pitching  into  It  a  fenr  pound  piece  of  beef  that  had 
been  left  Rom  dinner.  <  Aha !'  says  Jack, '  have  I  catched 
yon  at  last?  Go  and  take  a  swim  after  your  meal,*  mid  he, 

*  for  the  good  of  your  soul  !*  As  he  pitched  it  out  the  port, 
the  eat  made  a  hdl  of  a  splash  in  the  water,  and  swam  to- 
wards  the  shore.  Jack  went  to  his  hammock,  Imt  had 
scarcdy  turned  in,  when  the  whole  ship  was  in  an  uproar. 

D me,  there  could  not  Im  more  noise  if  the  bloody  ship 

had  been  oTsrboard !  They  beat  to  quarters,  and  everv  one 
was  th0«  b^ora  yon  would  say  trap  stick.  The  second  cut- 
ters was  called  away  to  pursue  the  man  as  they  thought  was 
OTerboard,  Now,  d'ye  see,  'twas  two  of  them  superfine 
^vagabonds  that  had  beni  skulking  in  the  forechains  Just  oyer 
the  port  where  Jack  launched  the  cat,  and  they  were  trr- 
ing  to  hear  what  we  were  couTaning  about  as  we  lay  in 
our  hammocks ;  wdl,  d'ye  see,  shipples,  they  were  Just  like 
these  two  dders  yon  read  about  in  what  fan.  call  that  'ere 
hook  in  the  Bible ;  no^  it's  not  in  the  Bible  either  ;  it's  a 
kind  of  Pothecarv  I  thinks  they  call  It,  right  In  midships 
between  the  Blue  and  Testament.  Now,  d'ye  see,  them 
two  feUors  went  aft  to  old  Tom  himself,  and  pitched  him 
the  bloodieit  twister  as  ever  you  heard,  about  as  how  they 
heard  two  of  the  men  oonTarsing  together  about  delirering 
np  tlie  ship  to  the  French,  and  that  they  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  one  was  to  himp  over  into  the  water ;  and,  oh ! 
I'm  d  -  d,  if  I  can  tdl  you  the  half  they  were  going  to 
do !  The  Admind  ordered  them  to  best  to  quarters,  and 
disiiatehed  the  cutter,  manned  and  armed,  after  the  caL 
Whenwe  wm  at  our  ouarters  we  was  called  to  muster  on 
Uie  quarto'-deck.  Old  Tom  then  said  he  wooldnH  muster 
till  Uiey  brought  the  mutinous  rascal  aboard.  We  was  all 
waiting,  like  a  parcel  of  bumboat-men  on  a  pay  day.  OM 
Tom's  nephew  was  looking  over  the  quarter  thnragh  his 
hring-em^near,  and  taming  to  old  Tom,  told  him  they  had 
Just  picked  np  the  rascal,  and  was  bringing  him  aboard. 

*  MMter-at-arms,'  said  he,  '  get  a  pair  ot  irons  to  clap  the 
aeoondrel  in  direetlT.'  Jack  Ketch,  always  gkul  of  a  job, 
was  off  in  a  twinklinc,  and  quickly  brought  up  a  pair  of 
the  strongest  irons  In  toe  ship.  Laying  them  on  the  deck, 
the  precious  rascal  stood  rubbing  his  hands,  his  fingers  itclu 
ing  to  be  putting  the  shackles  round  what  he  thought  a 
man's  l<m  Tbeboatneared  the  ship*  and  soon  came  along- 
side. "Ae  middy  came  on  the  quarter-dedc,  with  a  mot 
like  •  wet  swab  or  methody  parson.  *  Have  you  got  him?' 
sMd  old  Tom.  <  Yes,  sir,'  «ras  the  reply,  <  he  Is  in  the  boat.' 

*  Bring  him  here^*  said  he, '  and  get  your  irons  ready,  mas- 
ter-at-arms ;  clap  him  on  tlie  poop,  and  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, I'm  d  » if  I  don't  see  his  back-bone  !*  '  I  very  much 
doubt,  sir,'  said  the  middy,  *•  If  yon  have  got  a  pair  of  irona 
in  the  ship  that  will  fit  the  gentleman,  fiw  he  is  not  very 
thick  about  the  ankle.'  '  Bring  him  up,  brin^  him  up»' 
anid  Tom ;  <  I'll  have  him  on  the  poop  all  nicht,  if  I  should 
tic  him  with  the  mizen  top-sail  haul-yaraa  myself;  but 
v^ere  is  be?*  *  He  is  conung,  sir,*  said  the  middy, '  but 
we  will  need  to  carry  him  upj'^said  he^  *  for  the  poor  fellor 
la  so  weak  that  he  can't  come  out  of  the  boat*  '  GH  a  whip 
on  the  mainysrd,'  said  old  Tom,  <  and  hoist  the  rascal  in.' 
«  He  Is  here,  sir,'  said  the  mlddv,  advancing  on  the  quar- 
ter-deck, and  showing  the  Admiral  the  black  cat»  which  he 
carried  nnder  his  arm !  Now,  if  voull  believe  me,  old  Tom 
had  not  a  word  to  throw  to  a  oog,  and  the  whole  ship's 
company  was  like  to  split  their  sides  with  laughing  at  him 
And  his  spies,  and  the  mutinous  cat;  but  there  never  was 
a  word  about  mutiny  all  the  time  we  was  out  after  that, 
which  was  three  years  and  eight  months,  and  the  spies  and 
Jack  Ketch  had  the  devils  own  Ills  of  it  tia  wa  came 
homel" 

To  iliis  we  sliall  add  some  more 

AiffscDOTEs  OT  THK  Battlb  or  Navarikc— *'  About 
half  past  three  o'clock,  as  near  as  I  could  guess,  the  bight 
of  the  main-sheet  hung  Just  down  before  our  gun,  and  in- 
eommoded  us  in  the  pointing  of  IL  I  vras  oraered,  along 
with  another,  to  go  on  deck,  and  haul  in  the  slack,  to  keep 
it  out  of  the  road  of  the  munle^  I  can't  say  I  liked  this 
Job^  lor,  daring  the  action,  a  deep  impremon  lay  on  my 


mind  that  I  was  aaftr  at  my  gun  than  anywhere  else;  how* 
ever,  go  I  must.  On  gaining  the  main-deck,  the  scene  o^ 
carnage  and  devastation  for  exceeded  what  was  on  the  lower 
deck.  Shortly  before  this,  I  had  heard  a  dreadftil  crash,  aa 
if  the  whole  shlp'k  side  had  been  stove  in,  and  1  now  learned 
that  it  was  occasioned  by  two  marble-shot  -of  120  pound 
weiffht  each,  striking  the  main-deck  abreast  of  the  maln- 
hatchw^.  Tliey  had  knocked  two  ports  Into  ooe^  sbmI 
wounded  five  men,  among  whom  was  my  dear  mfssniiie^ 
Morfiet ;  but  this  I  did  not  know  at  the  time.  I  saw  Cap- 
tain Bathurst  coming  down  the  poop  ladder,  when  the  tail 
of  his  cocked  hat  was  carried  away  by  a  splinter  from  the 
bulwarks  of  the  ship.  He  took  oiT  the  hat,  Iwdwl  at  it,  and 
smiled ;  then  coming  down  on  the  quarter^leck,  which  waa 
the  most  imminently  exposed  part  of  the  shlp^  issued  his  or- 
ders with  the  same  calmness  as  if  he  had  oera  exercising 
guns  at  sea.  There  was  something  at  once  noble  and  ludi- 
crous in  the  appearance  and  sitnatton  of  the  old  man,  as  ho- 
proudly  walkeo  the  quarter-deck,  with  his  drawn  sword 
and  shattered  hat,  amid  showers  of  shot  and  splinters,  in- 
sensible apparently  to  the  dancer  that  surrounded  him.  My 
companion  and  I  essayed  with  all  our  might  to  haul  in  the 
sbckof  the  main-sheet,  but  eoold  not  elliBCt  it,  the  rope  being 
so  heavy.  The  rigging  of  the  ship  wss  torn  in  pieces,  her 
yards  topped  up  and  down,  and  some  of  them  fore  and  aft» 
the  liite  snot  away,  and  the  quarter-deck  so  bestrewed  with 
splinters  of  wood,  that  it  presented  the  appearance  of  a  car-p 
penter's  shop^  The  Captain  came  forward  to  us,  and  look- 
ing up,  exclaimed,  *  By  6—^  the  Union  Jack's  shot  awav ! 
Go  aft  on  the  poop,  and  tell  Davy,  the  signal  man,  to  give 
me  another  Union  Jack.'  I  went  aft,  and  found  IJavy 
lookinc  oot  with  his  class  at  the  Ash^  which  was  about  » 
cable's  length  astern  of  us.  The  Admiral  was  standing  on 
the  poop-netting,  and,  with  a  speaking  trumpet,  was  hail- 
ing our  ship  with  '  Genoa,  ahoy !'— <  Sir  Edwanl,'  was  the 
reply  of  the  signal  man.  *  Send  a  boat  with  a  hawser  to 
swing  mvship^  stem  dear  of  a  fire-ship  that's  drifting  down 
upon  us.^ — *  Ay,  ay,  sir,'  said  Davy,  and  was  going  away» 
when  I  told  him  what  the  Captain  had  sent  me  we*  He 
said  he  had  a  Union  Jack  in  his  brmst,  where  he  had  stowed 
it  at  the  beginning  of  the  action,  to  be  ready  for  any  un- 
lucky accident  that  might  happen,  and  proceeded  to  the 
Captain. 

<<  When  I  came  forward  to  the  place  I  had  left,  I  saw 
that  the  messsge  I  had  been  sent  was  the  means  of  saving 
my  life,  for,  durinir  my  absence,  the  hammock  netting  bad 
been  torn  completely  to  pieces  with  shot,  and  the  poor  fel- 
low, Holmes,  who  came  up  with  me,  was  stretched  on  the 
deck.  The  Captain  was  at  the  gangway,  looking  into  our 
opponent's  vessel.  *  Did  vou  bring  the  Union  Jack,  Davy  ?* 
said  he.  *•  Yes,  sir,'  replied  Davy ;  and  at  the  same  timo 
told  him  what  the  Admiral  wanted.  The  Captain  snatched 
the  flag  out  of  Davy's  hand,  and,  walking  smartlv  forward, 
demanded,  <  Who  would  go  and  nail  the  British  Union  Jack 
to  the  fore-royaUmast-hwd?*  A  good-looking  man,  of  the 
name  of  Neil,  stept  forward  at  once,  and  took  it  out  of  the 
Captain's  hand,  and,  without  speaking,  began  to  make  the 
best  of  his  way  up  the  two  or  three  tattered  shrouds  that 
were  left  in  the  fore-rigging.  The  Captain  then  ordered 
half«-dosen  oS  the  neamt  men— «mong  whom  I  was  on^— 
to  man  a  boat  and  take  a  hawser  for  the  Asia.  Having  got 
over  the  side  into  the  boat,  vre  sat  waiting,  while  two  of  Uie 
men  were  occupied  in  coiling  it  in.  I  had  here  a  fine  view 
of  the  contending  fleets^  and  could  see  that  we  had  a  galling 
fire  to  sustain  at  this  time  firom  two  llne-of-battle  ships,  one 
of  which,  althoush  on  fire,  still  kept  up  a  constant  cannona^ 
ding  upon  us.  The  Asia,  which  was  astern  of  us«  had  at 
this  time  only  one  ism  vessel,  a  liner,  and  a  double*bank 
frigate^  pliiying  upon  her.  I  trembled  for  the  fate  of  our 
ship,  because  I  was  sure^  that  if  the  game  continued  to  be 
played  so  unequallv,  we  would  stand  a  chance  of  coming  off 
Mccond  best.  I  looked  aloft  to  see  how  Neil  had  got  up  with 
the  Union  Jack.  I  saw  him  clinging  with  his  feet  to  the 
royal-mast,  and  hammering  away  with  a  serving  mallet. 
I  watched  tUl  he  got  on  deck  in  safety,  and  could  not  but 
admire  the  cool  and  determined  manner  In  which  he  accom- 
plished what  he  had  undertook.  The  hawser  being  coiled 
in  the  stem  sheets  of  the  boat,  we  shoved  off  and  proceeded 
to  the  Asia.  The  Ihoe  of  the  water  was  covered  with  pieoea 
of  wreck ;  masts  and  yards  drifted  about  on  the  surfiMX^  tn 
which  dung  hundreds  of  poor  wretches  whose  vessels  had 
been  blown  up.  Numbers  of  them  imploringly  cried  upon 
us,  in  the  Turkish  language,  a  small  smattering  of  which 
the  most  of  us  had  picked  up  at  Smyrna*  We  kept  pnying 
out  the  hawser  as  we-  pulled  along,  but,  just  as  we  came 
within  six  fiithoma  of  the  Asia,  our  hawser  terminated,  and 
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w  oouM  ttot  prtieeed  any  fivtiwr.    The  crew  of  the  Asia, 
at  the  gantoom  port,  aeeiiig  our  dilenuttia,  hailed  m,  and 
hove  a  rope*!  end  to  make  ratt  to  our  hawser ;  hut  this  we 
oould  not  manage.     A  man,  tben,  of  the  name  of  George 
Firmey,  captain  of  our  main-top,  seeing  there  couid  be  no 
other  way  of  getting  it  done^  jumped  into  the  water  and 
swam  the  distance  hi  ween  the  boat  and  the  flag-idiip ;  the 
end  of  a  hawsv  was  then  put  ost  of  the  port,  and  Finney, 
aitchinc  hold  of  it,  swam  hade  to  the  boait,  bearing  tlie  end 
of  the  heavy  rope  in  one  hand,  and  swimming  with  the 
other.     We  soon  made  what  tailors  csli  a  Carnck  bend  of 
the  two  ends,  and  bq;an  to  puH  bade  i<a  the  Genoa.     The 
Admfaml  appeared  on  the  Poop»  in  a  plain  blue  surtout,  and 
signed,  witn  a  handkerchief,  for  m  to  make  all  itoeed. 
Scarcely  liad  we  gained  half-way  l>etwecn  the  Asia  ana  our 
own  ship,  when  the  fimner  ship's  mizen  went  over  tlie 
quarter  with  a  crash.     We  thought  the  Admiral  was  in- 
volved in  the  wreck,  as  we  aw  him  standing  at  the  place 
not  a  minute  before  the  mast  went  over ;  but  we  were  re- 
lieved from  this  apprehension  by  his  re4q>pearanoe  on  a 
conspicuous  situation.    We  picked  up,  on  our  way  bock,  ten 
of  the  poor  drowning  wretches  who  were  drifting  about  da- 
ring the  storm  of  fire  and  thunder,  that  made  the  ancient 
lidnnd  of  Splialactria  tremble  again.     Several  of  them  were 
Arabs,  quite  black,  but  all  were  Mahometans^  as  we  saw  by 
the  lockof  hair  left  on  the  crown  of  their  headiy  by  which  M»- 
homet,  acoordinff  to  their  own  bdief,  lifts  them  to  Paradise. 
<<  Not  a  shot  had  struck  the  boat  since  we  left  our  own 
ship,  although  sevend  pieces  of  buminff  wood  and  showers 
of  burned  rice  and  olives,  from  the  Turkish  ships,  rained 
down  upon  us  in  plentiful  profusion ;  but  as  one  of  our 
men,  called  Buckley,  was  hauling  a  tall,  stout  ywm^  Mo^ 
lem  out  of  the  water,  a  shot  blew  the  head  of  the  Turk  to 
pieces,  upon  which  Buckley,  turning  codiy  about,  said, 

•  D         me,  did  ever  yon  see  the  like  of  that  r" 

'*  Cool,  however,  as  a  British  saulor  is  in  danger,  nothing 
can  approach  the  Turk  in  this  respect.  Geoige  Finney— 
mentioned  before—had  hauled  one  into  the  boat,  a  fine-loMu 
ing  fellow,  and  deeantly  dressed.  He  was  no  sooner  seated 
in  the  bow  of  the  boat,  than,  taking  out  a  portable  appara- 
tuF,  he  began  to  fill  his  pipe^  which  having  done^  he  struck 
a  light  from  the  same  oonveuiency,  and  oommenoed  sending 
forth,  with  inconceivable  apathy,  volumes  of  smoke  from 
his  mouth.  '  Do  vou  see  that  Turkish  rascal,'  said  Finney, 
who  was  provokea  at  this  singular  instance  of  indifference. 

*  Well,  since  he  cares  so  little  for  being  hauled  out  of  his 
Botanic  Majetty*  dutches,  we'll  soon  send  him  where  he 
came  from.*  1^  saying,  he  made  a  qiring  forward,  and 
adzing  the  Turk,  who  could  not  understand  how  he  had 
offended,  tumbled  him  overboard  before  any  one  oould  pre- 
vent him.  The  Turk  soon  recovered,  and  got  upon  a  piece 
of  the  wreck  of  one  of  his  own  ships,  where  he  was  picked 
up  by  the  Albion's  boat.  Another  instance  of  Turkish 
coolness  I  may  mention,  which,  although  it  did  not  happen 
in  our  ship,  was  told  me  under  wdl-authenticated  clrenm- 
ttances.  Some  of  the  crew  of  the  French  frigate  Akyone 
had  picked  up  a  Turk,  who^  by  his  dress,  appeared  to  be  a 
person  of  rank  in  thdr  navr-  When  he  was  brought 
aboard,  he  found  his  arm  so  shattered,  that  it  ^vould  need 
to  nndcHpo  anwutatlon ;  so  he  made  bis  way  down  the  cock- 
pit ladder  witn  as  much  esse  as  if  he  had  not  been  hurt, 
and  as  much  dignity  as  if  he  had  nude  a  prize  of  the  frU 
gate.  He  policed  to  his  shattered  arm,  and  made  signs  to 
the  surgeon  that  he  wanted  it  off.  The  suiveon  oliligd  him 
•0  far,  and  having  bound  up  the  stump  and  nandaged  it  pro- 
perly, Uie  Turk  made  his  way  to  the  deck,  and,  plunging 
Into  the  water,  swam  to  his  own  vessd  that  was  opmed, 
along  with  another,  to  the  very  frigate  he  had  been  aboard 
of.  He  was  seen  dimbtng  the  dde  with  his  one  arm,  but 
had  not  been  aboard  many  minutes  when  It  blew  up»  and 
he,  among  odiers  of  die  orew,  In  all  probability,  perished  in 
the  explosion." 

Many  little  volumes,  far  less  entitled  to  success  than 
this,  have  been  snccessfuL  We  shall  be  glad  to  know  that 
the  author  of  '*  Life  on  Board  a  Man-of-War"  does  not 
go  unrewarded  for  his  lively  descriptions  and  interesting 
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This  is  a  Liverpool  Annual,  and  we  are  pleased  to  see 
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so  very  pretty  a  book  coming  out  of  liverpeoL  Msoy 
people  wonder  why  no  Annual  is  published  either  ia  Dub- 
lin or  Edinburgh  ;  but  we  believe  the  resson  to  be,  that 
it  would  be  extremely  difficult,  in  other  of  these  lotvns, 
to  get  up  the  embellishments  so  elegantly  as  Is  done  In 
the  metn^lis.  The  example  of  Liverpool  does  not  dis- 
prove the  truth  of  diis ;  for,  though  the  Ulostradous  of  tbe 
Wtnier'M  Wreath  be  highly  meritorious,  it  will  scarcely 
do  to  compare  them  with  those  of  the  principal  London 
Annuals.  It  is  also  evident,  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
reading  public  wiU  buy  the  handsomest  book  they  csa  get 
at  the  price ;  and  though  local  assodations  may  secore  tbe 
Winter's  Wreath  a  better  sale  In  Liverpool  and  Its  neigh- 
bourhood than  any  of  its  compeers,  we  are  aftuld  that  it 
will  elsewhere  enter  the  market  under  dlsadTantages. 

Of  its  twelve  embellishments,  the  three  which  are  fo. 
graved  by  Edinburgh  artiilts  appear  to  us  the  best  Theae 
are,  *<  Sunset  on  the  Wdsh  OMSt,"  and  ^  Dordt  from 
the  Harbour,"  both  engraved  by  WiHUm  Miller,  ssd 
'*  The  Peasant's  Grace,"  by  W.  H.  Lizars,  after  Jao 
Stdn.  We  do  not  say  that  these  paintings  could  not  hsTe 
been  better  engraved  by  London  artists,  but  this  we  ny, 
that  they  are  exceedingly  well  engraved,  and  that  there 
are  not  mamy  artists,  either  in  London  or  any  whovebe^ 
who  oould  have  done  them  more  justice.  The  frontis- 
piece to  the  Wintefa  Wreath,  whidi,  acoordhig  to  tks 
rule  usually  observed  in  Annuals,  ought  to  have^ieen  mm 
of  the  best  things  in  the  volume,  disappoints  us  greatly. 
It  is  so  wretchedly  engraved,  that  it  Is  impossible  to  ay 
whether  the  original  painting  be  an  interesting  one  or  not 
It  represents  a  female  figure — a  young  lady  half  baried 
in  fiir— whom  the  editor  Is  pleased  to  designate  *'  Tbt 
Idol  of  Memory  ;**  but  we  bq^  leave  to  say,  that  if  thii 
be  his  idol,  he  is  rather  lU  off,  for  she  looks  so  very  nnin- 
teresting,  that  we  should  be  inclined  to  set  her  down  ss  t 
ftOseidoL 

As  to  die  letter-press  of  the  Winier'a  Wreaih,  it  is,  on 
the  whole,  very  respectable ;  but  the  truth  is,  we  sit  at 
this  moment  so  satiated  with  all  the  little  tid-bitt  sad 
delicacies  of  the  Annuals,  that  we  have  no  stomadi  ftr 
swallowing  any  more  of  them  with  a  healthy  appetite. 
A  single  apricot  or  orange  is  eat  with  ddlght ;  but  aptnA 
out  a  bouquet  of  rich  fruit,  and  in  a  very  short  time  the 
palate  becomes  doyed,  and  the  eye  looks  upon  the  whole 
with  Indifference.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  but  such  h 
human  nature ;  and  the  fledtng  h  of  course  stronger  with 
us,  who,  within  the  last  ten  days,  l»ave  had  fifteen orab- 
teen  Annuals  through  our  handi%  than  it  can  be  with 
those  who  as  yet  have  had  only  a  peep  or  two  at  a  stny 
copy.  We  thinic  we  oould  now  write  a  receipt  for  so 
Annoal  which  would,  In  no  single  instance,  fail  to  pn>- 
duoe  the  thing  wanted,  and  by  wUeh  the  whole  prooe« 
would  he  rendered  simple  and  certain.  Let  us  try  ;-- 
Take  twelve  paintings,  and  get  these  ettgvaved  as  well  ss 
posdble ;  take  from  three  to  four  hundred  pages  of  th* 
best  wire- wove  paper,  gilt  at  the  edges  ;  print  a  title-psge, 
with  a  pretty  motto  in  the  middle  of  It ;  write  h  preface 
of  three  or  fbur  pagea^  in  whldi  yon  return  your  most 
grateful  thanks  to  all  the  artists  and  aU  the  contribalon, 
and  declare  the  hook  to  he  the  most  splendM  thst  ever 
issued  from  the  press ;  put  ia  aeveral  poems  hy  Mn  He- 
mans,  some  verses  **  written  In  an  album  **  by  Jam* 
Montgomery,  a  great  quantity  of  **  Staaxas  "  and  "  Soo- 

nets  to ,"  and  a  few  proee  tales  by  the  '<  authors  of 

ftc  ke.  tfec";  have  the  whole  bound  In  red  silk;  tni 
you  may  thai  aalhly  send  your  Annual  to  all  the  editor% 
who  will  be  sure  to  say,  that  It  is  one  of  the  msst  delight- 
ful books  for  a  Christmas  present  they  have  ever  ssen. 

More  serioody,  the  Wmter'M  Wfmtk  ife  "corfehcdby 
contrilmtions*^ — that,  we  believe.  Is  an  approved  phrsss^ 
from  Mrs  Hemans,  Mary  Howftt,  Miai  Mitford,  MIm 
Jewsbury,  Dr  Bowring,  Derwent  Conway,  J.  tt.  Wf- 
fen,  W.  Roscoe— towhom  the  work  is  dedicated^Hart- 
ley  Coleridge,  WiUlam  Hewitt,  and  others.  Tbeseieo. 
tion  of  an>nytto«is  oontiibtttion  rdlects  credit  eo  the 
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luto  of  the  Edttmr ;  and,  acoording  to  the  usual  atyle^ 
we  suppoee  we  too  must  conclude  by  declariof  ,  that  the 
Tolume  will  make  an  excellent  Christmas  present,  which, 
after  all,  is  our  candid  opinion. 


7%e  Golden  Lyrt.  Soecimens  of  the  Poets  of  Enghmdy 
ProMce^  Germawf,  Itafy,  and  Spain,  Edited  bjr  John 
Macray.  London.  J.  D.  Haas.  Edinbui^gh.  Con- 
stable  k  Co.     183D. 

Tmt  Golden  Lyre,  we  mn  Infortned,  was  undertaken 
as  w«ll  ftom  a  wtoh  tb  show  the  progress  ot  a  new  and 
heantSfbl  art,  as  to  supply  a  irolnine  of  agreeable  and  dl- 
▼ersiiied  Ineading  fyr  the  student  of  foreign  litel-atutv. 
Both  designs  are  laudaUe.  T%e  contents  are  beautffidly 
printed  Sn  gold,  and  are  yety  Jttdidoudy  selected.  In 
Eni^ifth  Hteratnre  we  have  specimens  fhMn  Byron,  Gsmp- 
bell,  Coleridge,  Cbwpeir,  Mrs  Hemans,  and  Kogetm  In 
French,  from  Casimir  Bonjoor,  Cliateaubrland,  Dela- 
▼igne,  DdiUe,  Duds,  and  Voltaire.  In  German,  from 
Goethe,  Herder,  Hermine  ▼.  Chezy,  Bdlstab,  Schiller, 
and  UUan^.  In  Italian,  from  Chiabre^^  Dante,  Delia 
Casa,  Fnici\)a,  Monti,  and  Tssso.  In  Spanish,  from 
Garcilaso,  HerrerA,  Lope  de  Vega,  Maestro  LeoUi  Riofa, 
and  Vlllegas.  The  scholar  is  thus  presented  with  a  very 
tasteful  mannal  of  the  beauties  of  modem  poetry.  It  has 
occurred  to  ta  that  the  eflbct  would  be  still  more  S]^endtd 
were  the  goM  letters  tb  be  impressed  upon  a  diark  ground, 
Instead  of  a  vHiite  glazed  paper.  Would  not  dark  green, 
or  blue,  or  even  rose  colour,  eontrasi  well  with  the  gold 
letter  ?  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but 
that,  in  the  present-giTing  time  of  the  year,  this  beautifnl 
little  Tolome  wiU  meet  With  numerous  porehasen. 


T%e  Landscape  Annual,  or  Ike  Tourist  in  Ttafy  and  Switz- 
erland. From  Drawings  by  Samuel  Prout,  Esq.  The 
Litisiiry  Department  by  T.  Rooooe,  Esq.  London. 
Robert  Jennings.  Edinburgh.  Constable  &  Co.    ISSO. 

Thk  Editor  of  the  Landscape  Annual  explains  Its  na> 
tore  and  design  in  these  words : — "  While  the  galleries  of 
tiss  wealthy,  and  the  cabinets  of  the  curious,  hsTe  been 
fr«ely  resorted  to  for  the  illustration  of  the  rarious  an- 
nual publications  which,  by  their  beauty  and  splendour, 
haiTe  formed  an  era  in  modem  art  and  literature,  it  Is 
Angular  that  tlie  more  captivating  and  exquisite  scenes 
which  nature  herself  aUbrds  should  ha^e  been  orerlooked 
or  m^ected.  With  the  riew  of  supplying  this  deficiency, 
the  Landscape  Annual  has  been  projected,  'a  publication 
designed  to  exhibit  a  connected  series  of  yiews,  illustrative 
of  the  most  interesting  scenery  of  Europe.  The  magni- 
ficent mountains  and  ddightfbl-TaUeys  of  Switzerland, 
t^e  banks  of  the  noble  Rhine,  the  rich  plains  of  Lom- 
hardy,  and  the  splendid  remains  of  Roman  greatness, 
will  furnish  inexhaustible  sources  of  graphic  embellish- 
ment. But  it  Is  not  merely  as  a  work  of  art  that  the 
Landscape  Annual  prefers  its  daim  to  public  support.  The 
Ttews  will  be  accompanied  with  literary  iUiutrations,  in- 
tended to  present  not  only  a  viyid  and  accurate  description 
of  the  scenes  delineated  by  the  artist,  but  likewise  to  recall 
the  many  interesting  recollections  which  the  pages  of  liis- 
tory,  or  the  records  of  tradition,  can  supply."  We  can- 
not help  thinidng  ditt  there  is  something  very  attractive 
in  this  view  of  the  contents  of  the  Landscape  Annual, 
and  havinji  now  seen  all  the  embellishments,  which  are 
twenty-six  In  number,  and  each  more  beautlAil  than  the 
ether,  wt  «tea  snswer  for  the  maimer  In  which  this  do- 
pavtment  of  the  waris  will  he  executed.  Tnese  embel- 
Hshmenta  comprise  a  snccesston  of  the  most  interesting 
views  which  occur  to  the  eye  of  tlie  travdier  on  his  route 
from  OMMvn  to  Rome.  Among  them  we  find, — Gene^ 
—Lausanne — Castle  of  Chillon — Martlgny — Mihm  C»- 
tbedrsl — Lake  of  Como-— Verona — Vinceoza — Pvidua— 
Fe€rmh*8  House  at  Ajrq«»— The  Ridfto  at  Vtake-^ 
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Rome— 


The  Bridge  of  Sighs_Bologna->Ponte  SiBto» 
Fish  Market,  Rome.  We  reserve  our  more  detailed  re- 
marks upon  the  work  till  we  have  an  opportunity  of 
perusing  the  letter-press ;  but  in  the  mean  time  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  that,  eonddering  there  are  to  be 
300  pages  of  printed  matter  in  addition  tO't¥renty-«iai 
hl|rhly-finished  line  engravings,  and  that,  in  as  £ar  as  ex- 
ternals are  concerned,  the  work  is  to  be  brought  out  in  a 
style  equal  to  the  Keepsake,  and  is  yet  to  be  sold  at  no 
highef  prite  than  one  guinea.  It  is  certaUaly  the  d^eapest 
of  all  the  Annuals. 


Nationsd  Portrmt  Gattefu  of  lOuslrums  and  Eminent 
Perwnages  tftke  I9th  Oaiunf.  WiOi  Memoirs  kg  eAc 
i?eo.  Henrff  StMiasg,  M.A.  Nos.  V.  and  VL  Lou. 
dom     18S9. 

Wz  hare  already  had  oocadon  to  speak  of  this  work  la 
terms  of  much  commendation.  Hie  two  last  Numbers 
amply  support  its  previous  character.  No.  V.  contains, 
portraits,  very  beautifully  engraved  on  steel,  of  the  Mar- 
quis Welledey — a  splendid  picture^  exquidtdy  pidnted^ 
by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence — of  Sir  Humphiy  Davy,  and 
Sir  Henry  Torrens ;  and  No.  VI.  contains  Lord  Grant- 
bam,  an  amazingly  fine-looking  man,  Bishop  Heber^ 
and  the  Duke  of  Beaufort.  All  these  are  ai^mpanicd 
by  Memoirs,  virritten  with  precidon  and  degance,  by  the 
Rev.  Mr  Stubbing.  And  when  we  condder  that  each 
Number  thus  comprises,  in  addition  to  the  portralta,  about 
twenty  pages  of  interesting  letter-press,  and  yet  sells  sq 
low  as  three  shillings  the  large  size,  and  two  shillings  the 
small,  our  readers  will  acknowledge  that  we  are  doing 
them  a  service  in  again  directing  their  attention  to  tha 
publication. 


The  Scotti^  Laverodk.'  Oriainal  Songs  tmd  Poems, 
Humbbf  defeated  to  the  NMtmen  and  Gentlemen  Mem» 
hers  of  the  New  CM,  Si  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh^ 
by  their  very  humMe  and  much-devoted  servant  G. 
WibMm.  Edinburgh:  Printed  for  the  Author.  1829. 
8vo.     Pp.  816. 

This  is  a  titlo-page  and  dedication  dl  in  one.  How- 
ever, on  turning  over  the  leaf,  we  find  there  is  another 
dedication,  in  which  tlie  author  modestly  rwnarlr%  "  I 
presume  not,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  to  say  that  my 
feeble  efforts  should  be  put  in  eompetltion  with  the  works 
of  those  mighty  masters  in  the  art  divine  of  fiucinating 
song,  my  much.«dmired  and  much-honoured  country- 
men. Bums,  Campbell,  Soott."  To  this  we  sincerely 
say  '*  Amen  T*  Yet  there  is  some  ooatse  humour  about 
BIr  G.  Wilson,  and  his  book  is  not  altogether  destitute  of 
that  kind  of  talent  which  wUl  find  admireni  in  the  moi* 
dian  of  the  Lawnmarket. 


Temposis  Cedendarium  t  or  an  Abmmack  on  a  New  Con* 
struetiouj/br  the  Year  of  our  Lord  1S30.  By  William 
Rogerson.    London.    John  Stephens.    ISmo.  Pp.  48i» 

This  is  a  useful  little  work  upon  correct  and  scientifia 
principles,  and  altogether  free  of  that  wretched  supersti- 
tious stuff  so  frequently  palmed  upon  the  credulity  of  tha 
populace  by  Xx»ndon  Almanack-makers.  The  compiler* 
Mr  Rogerson,  has  been  for  some  years  in  die  employ  oC 
Government,  at  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  and 
is  evidently  well  qudified  for  his  present  task.  We  ob- 
serve, by  his  book,  that  there  are  to  be  six  eclipses  In  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  year,  but  of  these  only  one  will  be 
vidble  to  us, — a  total  eclipse  of  the  Moon,  on  Thursday, 
the  2d  of  September,  when  the  Moon  will  pass  almost 
through  the  centre  of  the  Earth's  shadow,  and  the  total 
obscuration  will  of  course  be  of  long  continuance. 
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I«OCAL  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  ENCOURAOBMENT 
OF  USEFUL  KNOWLEDGE. 

THK  SUKBAR   MKCHAKICS*   IVflTnUTIOK ^DUNBAR   CHARRT 

SCHOOL    SOCIETY ^HADDINGTON    SCHOOL    OF   ARTS ^XAST 

LOTHIAN  MUraAL  ASSURANCE  SOCIBTT. 

Trk  enrtioDS  which  the  working  claiisw  are  now  nni- 
Tersaliy  making  throughout  the  country,  to  provide  for 
ihemselTes  facilities  in  acquiring  scientific  instruction,  is 
m  strildng  and  important  feature  of  tlie  times  in  wliich 
^n  liTe.  Exertions  so  truly  laudable  cannot  fail  to  he 
"Viewed  with  ddight  by  all  well-regulated  minds,  and 
have^of  course  experienced,  from  the  higher  and  better 
educated  ranks,  every  encouragement  and  assistance.  As 
the  consequence  of  this  generous  co-operation,  a  Mechanics* 
Institution,  or  School  of  Arts,  has  sprung  up  in  almost 
every  considerable  town  in  the  kingdom, — ^the  more  popu- 
lous villages  have  their  book-clubs  and  reading-rooms, 
and  some  of  them  have  also  lectures, — and,  even  in  the 
most  remote  inland  districts,  we  now  frequently  find  cen- 
tral libraries,  with  detached  viUage  branches,  upon  the 
itine^ting  plan — a  plan  which  has  been  so  successfully 
ftfctedC  upon  for  the  last  twelve  years,  in  the  county  of 
Haddingion,  in  particular,  under  the  superintendence  of 
a  single  benevolent  individual — Mr  Samuel  Brown.  These 
central  and  itinerating  libraries  are  peculiarly  productive 
of  an  intercourse  among  the  working  classes,  though  li- 
ving at  considerable  distances  from  each  other ;  and  they 
are  admirably  calculated,  also,  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
formation  of  clubs  for  rcsding  and  conversation,  as  well 
as  for  Friendly  Societies  and  Savings  Banks,  the  utility 
of  which,  if  conducted  upon  correct  principles,  cannot  be 
disputed.  The  ball,  having  thus  got  its  first  Impulse, 
continues  to  increase  and  to  roll  on  rapidly.  To  a  col- 
lection of  well-chosen  books,  is  added  a  reading-room,  or 
hall,  provided  with  maps,  instruments,  and  some  of  the 
select  periodicals  of  the  day.  Private  classes  in  arith- 
metic, practical  geometry,  and  sometimes  geography,  are 
taught,  in  the  leisure  hours  of  the  evening,  to  apprentices 
and  others,  by  the  better-educated  journeymen  mechanics, 
who,  in  their  turn,  marshal  themselves  under  the  super- 
intendence, gratuitous  or  otherwise,  of  a  properly-quali- 
fied teacher,  by  whom  they  are  instructed  in  elementary 
geometry,  algebra,  and  probably  a  few  of  the  easier  branches 
of  natural  and  mechanical  philoeophy. 

As  to  the  efiect  of  such  Institutions  upon  the  political 
character  of  their  members,  <*  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive," 
in  the  words  of  the  Reverend  Mr  Hall  of  Leicester,  'Mn 
what  manner  instructing  men  in  their  duties  can  prompt 
them  to  neglect  those  duties,  or  how  that  enlargement  of 
jpeason,  which  enables  them  to  comprehend  the  true 
grounds  of  authority  and  the  obligations  to  obedience, 
should  indispose  diem  to  obey.**  *'  Nothing,  in  reality, 
renders  l^itimate  government  so  insecure  as  extreme 
ignorance  in  the  people.  It  is  this  which  renders  them 
an  easy  prey  to  seduction,  makes  them  tlie  victims  of  pre- 
judices and  fidse  alarms,  and  so  ferocious  withal,  that 
their  interference,  in  a  time  of  public  commotion,  is  more 
to  be  dreaded  than  the  eruption  of  a  volcano.'*  With  re- 
gard to  morality  and  religion,  it  is  evident  that  these  de- 
pend for  their  very  existence  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
mind ;  and  the  argument,  which  was  at  one  time  attempted 
to  be  deduced  from  a  perversion  of  the  poet*s  aphorism, 

**  A  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing,*' 

is  now  universally  exploded.  The  trouble  which  Is  sup- 
posed to  attend  the  undertaking  is  another  reason  which 
prevents  many  people  from  engaging  in  forming  these  so- 
cieties. That  there  will  be  a  little  trouble  at  the  outset 
must  of  course  be  allowed ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  simplicity 
of  the  plan  for  giving  practical  effect  to  the  Institution  b 
properly  understood,  the  rest  Is  mere  amusement,  and  of 
the  moat  ntlooal  tfUd  agreeabte  Uhd.     We  do  not  we 


why  every  county,  or  even  every  preriyytery,  siioald  not 
have  its  Mechanics*  Institution  er  Seheol  ef  Am,  iti 
central  library,  and  its  itineratlDg  brandies. 

We  have  been  induced  mora  especially  to  advert  to 
this  subject  at  prasent,  by  having  had  the  Reports,  Pros- 
pectuses,  and  Proceedings  of  several  of  these  excellent  lo- 
cieties  which  now  exist  in  East  Lothian,  reoently  \M 
befora  us.  We  do  not  mean  to  go  into  the  particulars 
of  their  present  condition  or  fittura  prospects ;  but  Mmplj 
to  express  our  satisfiKtion  at  the  success  and  spirit  with 
which  they  seem  to  be  carried  oo,  and  to  reooamMad 
the  detail  of  their  arrangements  for  general  imitstioa 
in  all  counties  whera  a  similar  laudable  desire  to  ad- 
vance the  best  interests  of  the  working-classes  bae  aoi 
yet  so  decidedly  manifested  itsdf.*  We  cannot  do  bet- 
ter  than  add  to  these  brief  remarks  the  foUowiof  obior- 
vations  on  local  institutions,  of  perhaps  a  mora  sacred  dis> 
racter,  yet  of  a  natura  nearly  allied  to  those  to  whi:h  we 
refer,  by  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  Grant.  They  hare 
never  befora  appeared  in  print,  and  we  know  them  to 
have  been  written  out  from  the  dictation  of  that  gifted 
and  amiable  man.  Though  naturally  hurried  and  im- 
perfect, they  an  not  unworthy  the  splendid  imagintUoo 
which  produced  the  finest  prize  poem  Cambridge  ev«r 
saw: 

'^  I  am  always  glad  to  see  the  appointment  of  local  ia- 
stittttlons,  because  they  furnish  a  practicsl  refBtatioQ  of 
the  charge  so  often  made  against  the  supporters  of  in- 
stitutions on  a  mora  large  and  general  acale,  that  while 
their  benevolence  is  active  in  distant  countriee,  and  in  re- 
spect to  foraign  nations,  they  an  apt  to  neglect  the  iste* 
rests  oi  those  of  their  own  countrymm  nearer  home.  Tbii 
charge  is  aa  unsound  in  argument  as  untrue  In  statemcot 
I  appeal  to  the  fact,  that  Great  Britain  is  at  this  monunt 
covered  with  local  institutions,  which  have  sprung  up 
since  the  formation  of  those  great  societies  which  extead 
to  the  whole  world.     The  ramark  of  the  poet — 

Who  that  from  Alpine  heights,  his  labouring  eys 
Shoots  round  the  wide  horizon,  to  survey 
Nilus  or  Ganges  rolling  his  bright  wave, 

will  turn  his  gaze 

To  mark  the  windings  of  a  scanty  rill 
That  murmun  at  his  feet  ? 
however  Just  as  to  the  prospects  of  nature,  is  not  sppli' 
cable  to  the  efforts  of  Christian  benevdenoe,  which,  in- 
spired throughout  by  the  same  motives,  must  io  cTcry 
place  be  equally  operative. 

**  If  ever  then  was  a  period  in  which  it  becsme  the 
friends  of  religious  education  peculiarly  to  exert  thesi- 
selves,  this  is  the  period.  By  the  increaslDg  knowiedge 
diffused  among  all  ranks,  and  the  rapid  and  progrentvc 
facility  of  communication  between  all  parts  of  the  coon- 
try,  a  new  order  of  things  is  opened — new  want»--w* 
impuUies — ^new  desires — new  arts — ^new  temptaUon»--> 
and,  I  fear,  new  crimes.  The  increase  of  knowledge,  sod 
the  improvement  of  the  people,  cannot  fail  to  he  msttfi* 
of  congratulation,  because  they  cannot  fail  to  conduce  t* 
the  happiness  of  the  people  and  the  benefit  of  the  empif^ 
provided  only,  that  with  all  this  secular  knowledge  tf 
united  the  knowledge  that  fiows  from  a  celestial  to*a^ 
— ^that  amidst  every  other  wisdom,  heavenly  wisdooi 
should  not  be  forgotten.  While  thU  earthly,  but  not  un- 
hallowed radiance,  is  streaming  over  the  mass  of  tni 
people, 

'  Let  heaven  above  ita  portals  wide  display^ 
And  break  upon  them  in  a  flood  of  day  !* 
«  Most  excellent  ara  those  inatitntions  wUA  •'»'^ 
to  the  wants  and  aufferings  of  our  fdlow-creatorei.  Tatf 
have  their  pimise  and  their  high  reward.  But  inetitn- 
tions  which  extend  to  mora  than  temporal  neoesritiei  if* 
clothed  with  a  stiU  higher  character.    If,lil»thsa^ 

•  It  i*  proper  to  roeodoB  that,  in  the  above  nmaAs,^!*^^ 
svrilsd  aurwAyrm.  to  ■  coaifclarsMe  attwl.  of  what  hat  sws  ww» 
Biestcd  to  us  by  Mr  Robsn  Wstaonof  Wsrthsn%  «hoaffM»  "^ 
take  SB  active  and  tibend  intsrert  in  Ibli  wldscti 
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built  on  tba  almement  of  our  ooiiditiooy  they  are*  un^ 
like  them,  built  also  on  the  loftfneH  of  our  hopes  and  the 
•plendour  of  our  destinica.  Whaterer  in  the  other*  is 
food  or  attractiTe*  is  compreheDded  in  these,  and  adorn- 
ed and  exalted  by  new  and  more  finished  ezoellencies. 
These  meet  man  in  every  exigaicy  of  his  condition,  either 
as  the  Tictim  of  sorrow  or  tlie  child  of  hope — the  slave  of 
death,  or  tht  heir  of  immortality.  Those  otlier  institu- 
tions are  indeed  excellent,  as  strengthening  all  the  rela- 
tions and  charities  of  life.  Truly  admirable  are  those 
relations  which  bind  man  to  man ;  but  still  more  admi- 
rable are  thoss  relations  which  bind  man  to  Iiis  Maicer. 
However  interesting  are  tlie  emotions  which  lead  us  to 
heal  the  sick  and  relieve  the  distressed,  much  more  affect- 
ing are  the  sympathies  which  soothe  the  troubled  oon- 
eciencie  which  rescue  guilt  from  the  undying  wormy  and 
speak  peace  to  tlie  deporting  spirit.** 


LBTTEBS  FROM  PARIS. 
No.  I. 


£Wa  are  lisppjr  to  lisve  It  la  our  power  to  intimate^  Uist  we  lisve 
ansngenMatf  whidi  enable  us  to  promite  oar  readen  a  oootl- 
Buaaee  of  then  letters  from  time  to  time.  We  malM  no  donbt  that 
tbsir  fnnienti  will  be  found  oTganeial  intereit— Bo.  IiIt.  Joua.] 

Iir  the  present  politieal  lerment,  the  still  small  voices 
«f  art  and  llteratnrs,  to  which  alone  of  late  years  I  have 
listened,  are  entirely  overpowered.  You  in  England  must 
think,  when  you  peruse  our  journals,  that  the  painter  lias 
thrown  aside  Ills  brush,  and  the  tailor  his  needle,  to  add 
their  most  sweet  voices  to  the  cry  which  has  been  raised 
from  one  end  of  France  to  the  other  against  the  ministry. 
You  are  mistaken.  Beneath  this  bra^ng  torrent  the 
ordinary  current  of  life  flows  on  unvoiced.  The  literature 
of  France,  like  that  of  all  Europe,  has,  it  Is  true,  acquired 
a  tinge  of  politics  more  piquant  than  beautiful ;  but  set- 
ting this  apart,  and  a  few  Tom-fooleries  of  a^timld  and  sus- 
picious administration,  the  artist  and  the  man  of  letters 
go  <»  as  before. 

A  good  deal  of  fittention  has  been  excited  by  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  works  of  the  young  artists  who  have  com- 
peted this  year  for  the  prixes  awarded  by  the  Academy  of 
the  Fine  Arts  in  the  Institute  of  France.  The  Journals 
bad  dweussed  with  considerable  heat  their  respective  me^ 
rits ;  and  it  had  been  officially  announced,  that  Madame  la 
Dnchesse  de  Berri  had  left  the  Tuileries  on  the  second 
of  October,  at  half  past  one  o'clock  precisely.  In  order  to 
visit  the  exhibition.  In  short,  what  with  the  real  into> 
rest  of  the  occasion,  what  with  the  tickling  of  public  cu- 
riosity by  such  snudl  talk  as  above  alluded  to,  and  what 
-with  the  natural  love  of  the  French  for  any  public  exhi- 
bition, the  annual  public  session  of  the  Academy,  held  on 
Saturday  the  third  of  October,  was  most  crowdedly  at- 
tended. The  ceremonies  of  the  day  commenced  with  the 
performance  of  a  musical  overture,  part  of  an  opera  com- 
posed by  M.  BaiUy,  one  of  the  royal  pensioners,  which 
he  had  produced  at  Veniee  with  considerable  success.  It 
wras  extremely  well  executed  by  a  band,  consisting  of  the 
&te  of  the  orchestras  of  the  French  and  Italian  opera. 
The  piece  was  of  itself  well  enough,  although  the  author 
seems  rather  deficient  in  variety,  and  at  times  no  ways 
disinclined  to  substitute  noise  for  harmony.  Some  con- 
noiseeurs  near  where  I  stood  looked  unutterable  things  at 
each  other,  and  muttered  (if  I  caught  their  meaning  cor- 
rectly) something  about  plagiarism.  As  soon  as  the  mu- 
sic ceased,  a  pompons-looking  gentleman,  with  a  portfolio 
beneath  his  arm,  claimed  the  attention  of  the  assembly. 
"  Bi.  Quatremdre  de  Qulncy  !"  soliloquized  a  young  avo» 
eat  who  stood  bsside  me ;  **  Tinevitable  secretaire  perpe- 
tnel  !**  The  secretary's  present  business  was  to  deliver  an 
historical  sketch  of  the  life  and  works  of  Houdon,  a  sta- 
tuary of  some  eminence,  who  died  al>out  a  year  ago  at  an 
advanced  age.  I  should  gladly  tell  you  something  of  this 
artist,  but  as  the  orator  reidly  gave  us  no  information 
coQceniiiig  hloki  it  la  Impossible  to  gratify  you.  M.  G«r- 


nier  next  presented  himself  with  the  report  on  the  works 
of  the  royal  pensioners  in  the  French  Academy  at  Rome. 
The  report  stated,  that  the  painters  had  failed  this  year  in 
sending  the  requisite  contributions;  but  apologised  for 
them,  on  the  score  that  they  had  undertaken  works  too 
arduous  to  admit  of  their  being  finished  within  the  limit* 
ed  period,  and  promised  ample  compensation  next  year* 
A  study  of  Marios  at  Mintumas,  by  Norblin,  and  an- 
other of  the  Soldier  performing  the  Rites  of  S^ultuie  to 
Pompey,vby  Feron,  were  mentioned  vrith  approbation. 
The  department  of  sculpture  afforded  greater  scope  for 
commendation.  Praises  were  lavished,  in  particulur,  np- 
o^  a  Mercury  by  Duret,  which  was  said  to  be  alike  re- 
markable for  truth  and  grace.  But  the  great  store  of 
enlogiums  was  reserved  for  the  school  of  architecture^ 
which  Indeed  seems,  by  what  I  learn  from  Rome,  to  be 
the  most  distinguished  department  of  the  French  Acade- 
my, and  to  produce  the  moet  promising  architects  of  Eu- 
rope. The  report  being  fimsbed,  M.  Quatremdre  do 
Qulncy  proceeded  to  distribute  the  prizes ;  and  this  port 
of  the  ceremony  was  accompanied  with  repeated  flourislieB. 
of  trumpets,  and  concluded  (excuse  the  bull)  with  wak 
overture  by  Barbereau.  The  cantata  by  IVevoet,  which 
had  gained  the  musical  prize,  was  then  sung  by  Madame 
Dabadie  with  all  her  impassioned  povrer.  Thus  termU 
nated  one  of  the  most  pleasing  public  exhibitions  at  which 
I  ever  remember  to  have  1>een  present. 

On  Tuesday  the  6th,  mass  was  celebrated  In  all  tha 
colleges  of  Paris,  preparatory  to  opening,  with  due  eplem- 
nity,  the  University  Session.  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  are  aware  that  there  Is  but  one  University  in  Fiancei, 
oomprehendiog  all  the  colleges  and  lyceums  wherever' 
situated,  and  placed  immediately  under  the  direction  of  a 
minister, "  le  Grand-maitre  de  1*  University**  who  manages 
its  affairs,  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  a  '*  Conceil 
royal  d*lnstruction  publique."  Tliis  was  an  Institution 
of  Bonaparte,  who  sought  to  give  a  kind  of  military  ar<- 
ganization  to  every  thing.  At  the  return  of  the  Bour.> 
iMms,  the  office  of  Grand-maitre  was  for  a  while  abolisl^ 
ed,  but  it  has  since  been  restored,  the  council  having  been 
found  not  to  work  so  well  without  its  president.  This 
idea,  of  uniting  every  institution  for  education  throughout 
the  kingdom  into  one  great  body,  was  praised  at  the  time 
as  a  master-stroke  of  genius ;  but  the  I^nch  are  now  b^ 
ginning  to  complain  of  it  as  a  great  monopoly,  and  fruitful 
inlet  to  favouritism*  A  worse  fault  may  be  found  with  it. 
It  has  encouraged  the  establishment,  in  different  districts^ 
of  academies  for  one  branch  of  education  only — here  one 
for  law,  there  one  for  divinity  or  medicine.  Now,  per- 
haps the  greatest  benefit  of  spreading  universities  through 
the  country  is,  tluit  they  bring  together  a  great  numl>er 
of  young  men,  all  engaged  in  scientific  pursuits,  who  mu- 
tually kindle  each  other's  ardour ;  while,  by  constantly 
coming  in  collision  with  others  of  different  professions^ 
they  escape  tliat  pedantic  parUality  to  one  particular  kind 
of  mental  culture,  which  is  so  apt  to  warp  him  who  de- 
votes himself  exclusively  to  one  branch  of  study.  Thera 
is  also  a  fear  at  preeent,  that  the  new  ministry  will  en* 
deavour  to  suliordinate  the  University  to  priestly  inflo- 
ence.  And  of  all  classes  of  the  priesthood,  the  Jesuits  are 
watched  with  the  moet  jealous  eye.  Every  elevation  of 
a  member  of  that  body  to  an  office  in  any  academy  or 
lyceum,  is  immediately  caught  up  and  retailed  with  the 
most  invidious  comments.  Nay,  the  motions  of  the  ordor 
in  foreign  states  are  noted  and  recorded.  And  truly  there 
do  appear  evidences  of  reviving  bustle  and  energy  among 
the  Reverend  Fathers,  that  might  at  one  time  have  given 
Just  cause  for  alarm.  But  their  day  is  over.  Their 
union  and  organization  is  the  same  as  ever,  their  spirit  is 
unciianged,  and  the  talents  of  many  of  the  bretliren  are  of 
the  very  highest  order ;  but  society  has  changed.  That 
social  fkbric,  and  those  feelings,  in  and  upon  which  their 
tactics  were  calculated  to  operate,  have  disappeared,  and 
with  these  their  power.  Like  Archimedes^  tliey  are  un-> 
able  to  move  the  world,  from  the  want  of  a 


sw. 
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phWB.  ■  -The  ittiwt  distinipiished  literary  men  oonnected 
with  the  UiiiTenity  are,  MM.  Couelii,  Oaisat,  and  Vil- 
lemaln.  The  former  is  distinguished  for  his  eztenslTe 
knewledge  of  ancient  and  modem  systems  of  plillosophy, 
and  Ids  eloquent  dncidationft  of  tliem  {  tlie  otlier  two  are 
equally  esteemed,  the  first  as  an  hisloHaby  tlie  other  for 
his  literary  attainmenta. 

A  letter  has  been  noelved  fhim  the  brave  d'Aroet, 
dsted  Tripoli  in  Syria,  Jane  1829.  The  ol^eet  of  his 
'visit  to  tliat  town,  where  tlie  plfegue  is  at  present  raf  in|^, 
was  to  make  some  ezperiments  on  the  effoct  of  chlorine 
OB  the  ▼ims  of  the  plague.  He  and  his  oompanicms  pro- 
euied  the  garments  of  six  people  who  had  died  of  the  disi- 
eiBe»  stained  with  the  blood  and  matter  wliich  had  exuded 
from  their  sores  ;-'-these  were  Immerssd  for  sixteen  houn 
hi  a  solution  of  chloFate  of  ioda,  at  five  degrees  of  Guy 
LuBmc*s  ehloromdtre.  Each  of  the  associates  put  on  one 
of  the  dresses  as  soon  as  dried,  slept  in  it,  and  wore  It  for 
eighteen  hourii  At  the  time  of  d*Aroet*s  writing,  eight 
days  luid  elapsed  since  the  experiment,  and  not  the  least 
aesident  had  foUowed.  They  proposed  next  to  try  the 
elBcaey  of  internal  applications  of  the  chlorate  of  soda  te 
pcnons  labouring  under  the  dieeose.  The  writer  coo- 
dudes  by  expresring  a  hope,  that  he  may  be  able  to  sue- 
oeed  In  persuading  the  Ttarks  to  use  this  medldne,  found- 
ed on  their  having  already  so  for  relaxed  in  their  princi- 
ples of  fotalism,  that  they  begin  to  follow  the  example  of 
ths  Europeans  in  oboenrlng  quarantine.  The  dcTOtlon  to 
the  cause  of  humanity,  exempiiiled  in  the  intrepid  conduct 
of  these  FVench  physicians,  requires  no  comment. 

There  are  fow  new  publications.  A  work,  entitled 
**  Clement  XIV.,  and  Carlo  Bertlnazsi,  or  Correspond- 
enoe  between  a  Pope  and  a  Flayer,"  is  announced.  A 
translation  of  your  late  townswoman,  Mre  Brunton*s  Self- 
Controlt  has  been  executed  by  the  flidr  tnmslator  of  Pro- 
fesBor  Wilson'to  Margaret  Lyndny,  and  fovourably  re- 
ceived. **  Le  Cabinet  de  Lecture^**  a  new  Literary 
Jounud,  contains  a  translation  of  an  ode  of  Horaoe,  attri- 
buted to  Louis  XVII L  Alexis  Dumesnil  is  about  to 
publish  a  history  of  the  last  thirty  years. 

In  my  next,  I  shall  give  you  some  aooount  of  the  pr^ 

It  state  of  the  Drama  here. 

PkiriM,  October  IS,  1889. 


MUSIC— BRAHAM. 


BxABAX,  though  he  has  been,  we  believe,  thirty  years 
on  the  stage,  is,  at  this  moment,  in  the  zenith  of  his  fome, 
and  in  the  fullest  poeeeeeion  of  all  his  powers.  He  still 
retains  the  youthfolness  of  his  appearance ;  and  his  voice 
has,  in  the  highest  degree,  all  ite  marvellous  qualities. 
He  etUl  breathes  thoee  notes  of  bewitching  softness  which 
dissolve  his  hearers  In  pleasure  and  tenderness ;  and  still 
pours  forth  those  volumes  of  sound,  which,  as  It  were,  HJl 
the  very  air  around  us.  His  command  over  this  most 
itairaculous  organ  strilces  us  as  being  even  more  entire 
than  it  ever  was.  The  perfect  fodUty  and  absence  of  all 
effort  with  which  he  makes  it  obey  every  impulse  of  feel- 
ing, and  embody  every  conception  of  genius,  give  a  charm 
td  every  thing  he  does,  which  is  felt  by  every  hearer.  In 
respect  to  taste,  he  is.  If  not  unrivalled,  at  least  not  sur- 
pbssed,  by  the  moot  exquisite  singers  of  the  Italian  sdiooL 
This  assertion  may  at  first  sight  appear  strange,  when  it 
Is  considered  bow  much  Biaham  has  been  blamed  for 
singing  in  bad  taste;  we  hold  It,  nevertheless,  to  be 
perfectly  correct.  Braham*^  school  Is  exquisitely  ItaUaa 
— bis  education  was  Italian — and,  In  his  youth,  he 
sung  with  a  degree  of  distinction  which  was  never  ac- 
corded to  any  other  tttuiunUaiK  performer  except  Mrs 
BlUlngton,  at  the  principal  theatres  in  Italy.  Even  now, 
nln»>tenthiB  of  all  his  singing  la  purely  Italian.  No  Ita- 
lian ever  surpassed  him  fn  the  consummate  skill  with 
which  he  manages  his  voice — bi  his  masteriy  porfanienio, 
nor  In  lite  delicacy  and  grace  of  his  embellishments. 
Tbtte  beaifties  are  exhibited  in  every  tong  he  sings ;  but 


unfortunately  he  often  more  than  nentraUaes  their  eftct 
by  a  garish  and  irulgar  piece  of  extravagance  at  the  end 
of  his  song,  calculated  and  intended  to  produce  a  shoot  of 
stupid  ecstasy  ftvm  the  meet  ignorant  part  of  hli  audieooe. 
Bruham  himself,  we  beUeve^  has  said  thai  ho  singt  in  this 
way,  against  his  better  Judgment,  because  he  finds  he  can- 
not otherwise  please  an  English  audience.  On  the  other 
hand.  It  has  been  said  that  Braham  himself  has  cnaled 
that  bad  taste  to  which  he  is  now  obliged  to  yield— tlat 
he  has  evoked  a  spirit  which  he  foeb  hlmsdf  eompeUed  to 
obey.  We  are  rather  inclined  to  think  that  BrMism*h 
own  account  of  the  matter  Is  the  more  ootrect  one ; 
though  perhaps  he  might  have  choeen  the  better  part  if 
he  had  atftni  resisted  the  Influence  of  bad  taste  to  which 
he  must  now|contlnue  to  yield.  Be  all  this  as  It  may,  how- 
ever, the  bad  parte  of  Braham*s  singing  form  but  an  in- 
considerable firaction  when  compared  with  ite  beantieB ; 
and  they  who  dwdl  witheneh  earnest  nci  on  the  spots  of 
this  sun  seem  to  have  eyea  too  weak  toperoeiveand  enjoj 
Ita  splendour. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


LIHBS  ABOUT  LOVB  AMD  fiOGH-LIU  N0N6BNSB. 

What  a  quantity  of  nonaense  people  prattle  about  low^ 
And  poete  make  it  oonata&tly  the  rhyming  word  to  dom; 
But  If  yonll  Just  look  nMind  about  and  use  how  thlngi 

go  on, 
Toa*ll  find  the  simple  tmth  to  be^  that  Jeaiie  naiTls 

John, 
And  that  they  live  tagethsr  In  a  middling  aatt  of  way, 
Not  knowing  sometfanee  tery  well  how  they  shooU  kiE 

the  day; 
Unless  the  husband  be  a  man  of  btiiinsas  and  dispafedi, 
In  which  case  hell  have  little  tioM  to  think  absat  Ui 

match; 
And  his  wife  will  all  at  hoaM  and  play  on  her  pfaD»- 

forte 
Such  airs  as  <«  TantI  palpItU**  <<Neii  pin,**  or  "(Ms 

sorte;** 
Or  Otoe  her  friends  wffl  sail  to  speak  tb— t  hsr  hitenft 

merite. 
And  when  they  go^  they'll  aigk  and  aay—^Bser  tUDf! 

she*s  in  low  spirite  !**-- 
*<  I  wonder  if  he  ueate  her  well  r*.^**  I  hate  thm  ftckit 

fellows  r— 

« I  hope  that  nothing  t  have  said  will  make  his  peer  wift 

Jealoaa.'* 
Al  five  the  gentleman  osmea  home,  quite  fii^ged  aoin- 

ther  hungry, 
And  finds  his  Indy  dn»lm*d  In  toan,  or  kwking  sonr  sa4 

angry; 
He  can*!  be  botfaer'd  whh  her  suUdb,  and  so  betaknUi 

dinner; 
But  such  a  meal  csn  only  uafca  'die  man  who  esM  H 

thinner. 

Good  Lord!  It  b  a  di«ary  thing  to  lead  a  life  like  tU^ 
And  hear  a  thousand  baUtes^  too^  pronounce  it  fen  of 

bliss! 
Tltere^ft  no  such  thing  In  all  the  world  as  Irrf  wHhurt 

alloy; 

Man's  heart  Is  hutabrohcn  reed,  and  woman  but  a  toy— 

A  toy  we  brmk  as  children  do,  to  see  what  It  eootsia^ 
And  the  knowledge  thai  It  Is  destroy^A  rewaids  SB  fir  oar 

pains. 
Give  me,  give  me  a  lonely  lUe,  like  ReUiiasn  Cnsoe^ 
A  cat  and  parrot  for  my  friends^  and  fiff  my  Mb  s  fo«. 
I*m  sick  of  all  the  cant  about  tfte  human  Um  aivinor- 
I'm  sick  of  sentimental  trash,  spun  out  In  nsny  a  Ho^ 
By  Gfeam-fooed  lade  or  silly  girl%  who  write  for  Mt^ 

atnes,  ,._ 

AHhoogh  not  one  amoMg  than  knows  what  rcil  pi""" 
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A  dftilf  dacUaf  in  a  pond  wwdd  de  them  all  mbm  good, 
Twoold  moke  ihem  moeh  more  ntiono],  and  oool  tlieir 

^▼oriih  blood. 
In  tUt  life,  eow  whate'er  foa  iKH,  fnU  many  ataie  yonll 

reap^ 
DO  ^fe  fijBo  &ncy  to  Uio  wind*  and  look  before  yon  leap. 

H.  G.  B. 


A  VRAailKNT. 


Fll  Deter  bave  tbe  Umgblnir  oye  I  bad  long,  lonf  ago^ 
Wben  Ugbt  ^thln  gare  all  wlthoiit  a  rich  and  snnny 

glow; 
I  eannot  smile  ae  once  I  emlled  In  early  long^loet  yeara-. 
Ah,  me !  my  eye  Is  sad  with  though^  ne'er  beams  bat 

tbroogh  my  tears ! 

m  oerer  haro  the  marry  Toleo,  that  told  In  orery  tone 
How  in  my  breast  the  tide  of  Joy  was  gashing  wildly  on ; 
I  eannot  sing,  as  ones  I  song,  of  hopes  that  brightly  glow ; 
I  csanot  ftd  an  I  hare  ftlt  in  yoath,  long,  long  ago ! 

m  nerer  bate  the  happy  heart»  that,  boanding  glad  and 

tntf 
Soar'd  like  tha  «agla  from  the  dUT,  high  tow*ringo*er  the 

Upborne  on  iknoy's  wildest  wing,    alas !  how  short  the 
fligbt; 


My  heart  Is  eliain'd  by 
prored  its  might ! 


sorrow  now, — the  world  has 

GxRTaUDX. 


80NNBT, 

ExtFad$i  from  **  Wends  and  WUd-Jhweni^  bf/ th€  hie 
Mr  Akfondur  Balfifur,  AwAor  of  «  CamvUB.  or  the 
Seottiik  Probaikmer,'*  «  CharueUn  omitud  m  CrM^M 
Pnidi  RegkaUr;"  jfc*  frc.  ehmA  to  he  PtdMthed, 

TOVRX  LAUaXL. 

Bawvwnnro  tree  I  what  magic  In  thy  name  ? 

Tet  what  thy  secret  and  sednctlre  charms. 

To  lore  the  great  In  song,  the  braTe  In  arms. 
Who  deem  thy  yerdant  wreath  the  badge  of  fame^— • 
Aad  while  they  listen  to  her  load  acdaim, 

Life*s  purple  tide  with  quicker  motion  warma  ? 
Foil  oft,  alao !  the  Hero  and  the  Bard, 
Find  thee  their  only  meed — their  sole  reward ; 

Apd  like  tbe  rainbow  in  a  summer  shower* 
Or  cmidy  poppy,  of  fugacious  bloom, 

*Tis  thine  to  flourish  for  a  transient  hour, 
Thm,  wither'd,  sink  in  dark  oblirion's  womb ;— > 

Thy  l^r^nest  leases,  thy  rich  pereonlal  flower. 
Bad  hi  thy  rotary's  life^  but  bloesom  on  his  tomb. 


LITVRARy  CHIT-CH4T  AND  TARIBTIBS. 


CArrAtw  MioirAif  snnounasi*  §or  imviedists  pabHsslion,  his 
Ttsrdi  in  ChsMMu  iaelading  a  lounsjr  AoBB  Busntah  to  Bagdad, 
tfiOah.  and  Dahyton,  perftmnsd  on  foot  la  the  year  18f7,  widiOlv 
wrralioiM  on  tha  Situ  and  RMBalni  of  Bsbal,  Salaueia,  aad  Ctari- 
piMiB.  Tbe  work  Is  expcctad  to  throir  nmeh  new  Hght  on  the  ae- 
eovatior  former  tnvellcrtp  partlealariy  Bnckinglism,  Keppd,  RIsh. 
•ad  MsJer  RsaiMlL  The  anthor  bai  been  enabled  to  sppand  many 
^■Nahie  notss,  ■■  wsD  at  tnnalstiaot  of  nnmerow  enrions  Anbie 
^Motpcianf.  which  bsTs  hitherto  been  inaeeenlble  to  the  pobUe. 

TiMn  Is  pnpsiing  for  puldication,  Aasis't  NaUual  HiOorf  of 
^■agusy,  trandatsd  into  Bnglfah  fram  tba  oiiglaal  Speniah,  with  a 
UfeofdM  Author,  and  eoykws  ttplwatfoqr  notsfc  bf  Psneval  Hnn* 
Isr,  bq.  la  AvevolosMS  8«o* 

TlMia  ^  hepoMishad,  aaily  in  Daeeeiber.  in  one  ^roiumeSvo, 
Wc^  sad  WildOonsn,  liy  the  lata  Mr  Alaaunder  Balfour.  This 
^r<*une  is  to  be  a  Maetton  fram  Iha  tpaaoicriplv*  both  in  pvoia  and 


Tene^  which  Mr  Balfour  left  behind  him.  It  btobeedited  by  a  lurr 
vivlng  litersry  ftiend,  who  wiU  sIm  fomidi  a  Biographical  Memoir  of 
the  author.  The  profits  of  ttie  pablleatlan  will  go  to  Mr  Balfour*^ 
fomlly  X  and,  as  we  are  latlifled  the  work  will  potieii  mudi  merit,  we 
trust  that  its  ukcch  will  be  peoportianate. 

Tbe  forthoaaaiog  Noond  seriss  of  Sir  WlHism  GelTk  lHimpeiana« 
whldi  ws  bare  alrradj  announced,  will  dewrlbe  every  thing  worthy 
of  notloe  which  the  more  reosnt  esesTations  at  Pompeii  haTe  laid 
open.  Among  thete  may  be  mntioned  the  Forum,  the  Teropla  of 
Jupiter,  of  Mercury,  of  Venus,  and  of  Fortune,  the  Therms,  the 
Pantheon,  and  Innumemble  prirate  housei.  Thepublither  proroiice 
that  the  cngraTings  wUl  be  atUl  superior  to  those  of  tbe  first  lerica. 
The  work  la  to  be  eompletad  in  about  twdre  parts,  a  part  to  Iw  pul^ 
hshed  every  two  months. 

A  eonqpleis  edition,  in  one  volume,  of  Mrs  Hamslwttom*B  amwrfpg 
I«ettsrs,  which  appeared  in  the  Jo/tn  BuU,  Is  announced. 

Msssn  Colliuru  dc  Bentley  are  preparing  for  publicaUon  the  Tra- 
veit  of  M.  CaUU  to  TImbuotoo. 

Mr  CBlaais,  the  principal  dancer  at  the  Kinsli  Theatre,  has  near- 
ly rssdy  for  pubUostion,  the  Art  of  Dsndng*  scoompanied  l>y  sl](« 
teen  engravings,  illastnrtiag  upwards  of  sixty  positions. 

Tbb  BoBDaaaaa^— We  understand,  that  tliough  a  very  large  im- 
prssrion  of  Mr  Cooper's  new  novel.  The  Borderers,  was  printed  to 
supply  the  expected  demand,  yet  so  great  was  the  public  cnriosltv 
excited  liy  the  announcement  of  a  new  worli  liy  this  distioguislieq 
novelist,  that  almost  tiM  whole  edition  wss  reqiulrsd  on  tbs  very 
first  day  of  publication. 

Da  BouaaiBNaa'a  MaMOiaa.— This  work,  which  has  Iwen  Iste- 
ly  published,  is  an  interesting  one,  and  ooutshis  much  curious,  orf- 
giluU,  and  important  information  regarding  Napoleon.  On  iookfaig 
over  it,  however,  we  find  a  Voltalre-like  sneer,  which  is  quite  at  va- 
riance with  tlMgenersl  good  ssnae  of  the  work.  The  author  is  speak- 
ing of  the  massacre  at  Jaflh,  and  obssrvss,  in  reference  to  Sir  Waltq: 
Scotti  Life  of  Napoleon,^"  It  was  alter  the  sle|e  of  Jaflh  that  tha 
plague  bqau  to  manifest  ItKlf  with  the  most  Intense  violence.  In 
the  country  about  Syria,  we  lost,  by  tlie  contagion,  ttom  seven  to 
eight  hundred  men.  Sir  Walter  Scott  says,  that  divine  vengeance^ 
in  the  shape  of  the  plvgue^  pursued  us  for  the  miiiscie.  Did  it 
never  occur  to  the  romentic  historian,  thst  Providence  might  have 
found  it  mudi  more  dmple  to  prtveni  the  massacre,  than  to  revenge 
it?"  Ofeourse,  the  Frendunan  tkdnks  this  aeomplete  seMIrr,  m 
Cnrickshanks  would  say  I 

FiNB  Aara  in  £DijrauaoB.-.4kmie  discosdon  bss  tsksn  pleesn^ 
gardhig  tbe  best  dtustion  for  Csmpbeil*S  statue  of  the  Earl  of  Hope, 
toun.  It  is  said  to  be  the  wish  of  those  gentlemen  wlu>  have  taken 
an  active  part  in  proasoting  Iti  erretion,  that  it  should  be  placed  in 
Charlotte  Square.  The  artist  hlmsslf  is  rsported  to  have  made 
strong  representations  in  favour  of  the  flront  of  the  Register  House. 
If  this  be  true,  he  has  shown  a  quick  eye  for  selecting  the  very  best 
situation  the  city  oflhn.  It  has  been  objected  to  him  that  there  la 
not  sulBcient  space  in  troat  of  the  twUding  for  his  statue  t  but  a 
very  slight  alteration  on  the  outer^lalr  would  remove  tliia  diflleulty. 
It  has,  moreover,  been  ol^ected,  that  Lord  Hopetoun  was  no  lawyer, 
as  if  one  of  that  teamed  profession  alone  was  entitled  to  stand  send- 
nel  before  the  building  where  the  evidences,  upon  whose  preserva- 
tion the  rights  of  every  Scottish  nobteoBan  and  gentleman  depend, 
are  deposited,  slong  with  the  Treaty  of  Union— the  Magna  Charta  of 
our  country.  The  only  feesible  ground  fiv  refoshig  this  situation  to 
Mr  Campbdl  is,  ttiat  it  oo^t  to  be  reserved  tat  tlie  ststue  of  the 
King.  Reverting  to  the  other  locsllty  which  has  been  brought  under 
discussion— Charlotte  Square— It  appears  to  us  the  next  best  situs- 
tion.  We  are  not  certain,  homever,  how  far  the  placbig  of  Mr 
Campbeirs  work  there  will  enhance  the  beauty  of  that  cxquisito 
piece  of  srdiiteeture,  St  Oeorge^s  Church,  whldi  slways  reminds  us 
of  sn  inverted  pundi-bowl  set  upon  a  writing  dedu  The  squa|o 
basement  of  thechurdi  is  ahready  too  low  for  the  cupobi  set  upon  it, 
and  when  seen  peat  a  statue  so  elevated  as  that  of  the  Karl  of  Hop^ 
toun,  must  look  more  diminutive  still.  Perhaps  some  wiseacre  may 
diicover,  that  as  the  Bar]  was  not  a  elergyman.  It  Is  unfitting  to  place 
him  in  front  of  thechurdi.  Be  this  matter,  however,  determined  aa 
it  may,  we  would  protest,  in  the  name  of  good  taste,  against  the  idea 
whidi  it  seems  Is  in  agitation,  of  placing  a  line  of  statues  along 
George  Street,  one  at  the  head  of  each  crossing,  like  vldettes  of  the 
Bdlnburih  Yeomanry  Troop  on  the  outlook  for  tlie  approadi  of  a 
radical  mobi— Wilkle  exhibited  to  his  friends,  during  his  suy  among 
us,  some  highly^finished  sketches,  as  well  of  the  pictures  now  in  poe- 
sssdon  of  his  Maiesty,  ss  of  suhieets  which  he  proposss  to  paint 
hereafter.  That  which  seems  to  have  given  most  general  sstlsfee- 
tian  is  s  picturs  of  Napoleon  and  the  Pope  at  FimtainWtan  Both 
sre  esodlrnt  likenesses,  end  the  characters  of  both  are  stnmgly  ex- 
peesssdsndoontrasiad.  Theself-conesntsstad,  lively depoitmentof 
the  Emperor  Is  finely  sot  off  sgainst  the  depraeatory  hM»k  of  the  POftt, 
who  sppesas  as  if»  being  hard'piBeied  to  snmerhing  which  it  would  be 
dangwoBi  hi  his  situation  to  nftae,  boms  maUng^aa  uaavMH^g 
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Attnnpt  to  change  the  axxl^tct.  We  at«  gUd  to  we  that  oat  rulen 
have  done  tbemieWca  the  honour  to  pretent  WDkle  with  the  ftecdom 
of  the  city.— Etty  has  announced  to  the  Scottith  Academy  that  he 
haa  a  pictuTe  nearly  ready  for  their  exhibition.  Our  readen  will 
remember  that  when  this  body  fiurchased  his  Judith,  they  at  the 
•ame  time  bargained  with  him  for  the  oompletioD  of  his  original  do- 
dgn»  the  two  wing-pieces  of  which  that  picture  was  the  centre.  The 
work  which  he  is  now  on  the  eve  of  finishing  is,  we  believe,  that 
which  rapiesents  Judith  setting  out  on  her  hanrdous  enterprise.  It 
lis  square,  ten  feet  by  ten ;  and  report  speaks  of  it  as  one  of  Etty^ 
most  soeoessAil  exertions.— Maodonald  has  thrown  himself  tooth  and 
mil  upon  another  arduous  but  noble  suttJeet— Thetis  arming  Achilles. 
We  love  the  endiuslastic  devotion  widi  which  this  artist  follows  out 
his  profession  t  and  could  wish  to  see  similar  examples  more  fre- 
quent—Equal to  him  in  enthusiasm  at  least,  and  of  late  years  much 
improved  as  a  landscape  painter,  is  J.  F.  Williams,  who  hu  just  re- 
turned flfom  the  north  of  England,  with  a  cargo  of  hills  and  waters, 
English  cottages,  douds,  and  sunseti,  Solway  shrimp-flshers,  with 
baskets  and  nets,  sufficient  to  fill  an  ExhiMtloo  of  his  own.— Angus 
Fleteher  is  busied  with  a  bust  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll— a  fine  subject 
•-We  regret  to  hear  rumours  of  further  disagreement  among  our 
arOsta.  We  know  that  ooeaiional  misunderstandings  are  unavoid- 
able among  such  a  numbers  but  we  shall  keep  our  eye  upon  them, 
and  if  we  find  that  the  Irfckerings  originate  in  any  Instance  in  a  self- 
ish disregard  to  the  interests  of  the  body,  we  shall  let  the  oAnding 
party  hear  of  it,  althoui^  he  be  our  best  and  most  intimate  friend. 

SwAiv'a  YiswB  ON  THK  Clydb.— Wc  have  seen  the  first  twelve 
Parti  of  this  work,  which  is  a  cheap  and  prettily  executed  publication. 
No  river  affords  scope  for  nobler  and  more  varied  views  than  the 
Clyde,  which  has  been  appropriately  termed  the  Rhine  of  Scotland. 
Elocution  «— We  observe  that  Messrs  Roberts  9c  Wilson  are  about 
to  give  a  series  of  Lectures  and  Readings  in  the  Hopetoun  Rooms. 
From  the  alriHties  which  both  these  gentlemen  possess,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  their  mutual  exertions  will  gain  for  them  extensive  en- 
oouragement— We  observe,  also,  that  Mr  Jones  has  returned  tnm 
London,  and  has  recommenced  his  classes  (br  Elocution.  We  hope 
he  will  also  perform  some  of  his  Ikvourite  parts  at  our  Theatre  in 
the  coarse  of  the  season. 

Naw  Muaic— Three  new  songs,  with  symphonies  and  piano-forte 
accompaniments,  have  lieen  recently  put  into  our  hands,  idl  of  which 
we  would  recommend  to  the  notice  of  our  fair  friends.  The  first  is, 
.*<  Away,  Love,  away,  a  ballad,  sung  with  unbounded  applause  by- 
Mss  Tunatall,  at  the  Theatre-Royal,  Edinburgh,  in  the  new  and  ad- 
mired Drama  of  iftoyse,"— both  the  words  and  music  by  the  author- 
ess of  that  piece.  The  second  Is,  *'  The  Song  of  the  Sisters,  fhKn  the 
Poem  of  VaUery,  by  Charles  Doyne  SiUery,  Esq.— the  music  com- 
posed, and  dedicated  to  Lady  Coutts  Trotter,  by  Mrs  Orme."  And 
die  third  is  a  *<  Bohemian  Melody,  sung  at  the  Argyle  Rooms;  by 
CharlM  N.  Weiss.— die  words  by  Henry  G.  Bell,  Esq."  The  musical 
talents  of  the  authoress  of  Akyu  are  already  well  known  i  those  of 
Mn  Orme  deserve  to  be  better  known ;  and  Weias  is  a  volumbxnia 
and  successful  composer,  and  is  at  present  engaged  in  prepariog  an 
Opera  Cor  one  of  the  London  Thcatm. 

MacHANica*  LiTaRARv  Socisrv.— We  observe  that  some  of  the 
Mechanics  of  Edinburgh  have  commenced  a  Society,  to  be  called 
The  Edinbuigh  Discursive  and  Literary  Society,  the  object  of  whidi 
ia  to  promote  mental  improvement,  and  to  encourage  the  memben 
to  write  Essays  on  given  sutdeets,  or  to  produce  miscellaneous  lite- 
imry  sketches.  If  Judiciously  conducted,  this  society  may  be  of  use ; 
but  we  cannot  approve  of  its  discussing  '<  doubtftil  questldbson  mo- 
lality," sudi  diseusdoos  never  produdi^  any  beneficial  result 

Naw  Club  at  Glaboow.- We  understand  that  a  Club^  whose 
meetings  will  only  be  annual,  is  at  present  forming  in  Ola^ow  under 
favourable  auspices.  It  is  to  comprise  those  alone  who  have  travel- 
led on  the  Continent,  and  who  know  how  pleasant  a  thing  it  is  to 
spend  some  weeks  in  Paris.  There  is  to  be  an  annual  dinner,  which 
shall  recall  the  unforgotten  glories  of  a  banquet  at  Yery's,  or  *'  Les 
trols  Fieres  Provencaux." 

Taa  AiriruALa.— A  considenble  part  of  our  space  has  been  devo- 
ted  Ibr  the  last  three  weeks  to  the  Annuals,  all  of  which  it  was  ne* 
oessary  to  notice.  We  have  now,  however,  got  through  the  most  of 
them,  and  we  may  safely  say  that  we  have  had  the  start  of  all  our 
contemporaries.  The  Keepsake,  of  which  we  gave  a  fUl  account  in 
oar  last,  has  not  yet  been  reviewed  even  in  London. 

MATKiMoirrAL  DiaguALiriCATroir.— A  French  gentleman  lately 
leAised  his  consent  to  his  daughter's  marriage  with  a  young  man  in 
•very  other  way  unexceptionable,  because  <the  intended  bridegroom 
wore  speetades  I  The  young  people  rebelled,  and  the  short-sighted 
gcBtlemaa  ultimately  6btained  the  lady's  hand,  to  the  great  distress 
of  his  father-in-law. 

Theatrieat  Gosrip.— Covent-Oarden  is  going  on  prosperoody. 
#iiss  Fanny  KemUe  is  still  the  lion  In  the  London  theatrical  world. 
Mrs  Slddoos.  accompanied  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  has  been  to  see 
hot  Bteoe  pliy. JaAsf,  and  of  eouiae  daeland  baidf  delisted.  The 


performers  have  preicBled  Mlas  KemUe  withaeoaily  biaedet,  ss  s 
testimonial  of  their  obligations  to  hers  and  a  vencrsUe  BoUenso 
is  said  to  have  sent  her  a  draught  for  a  hundred  guiness-a  lev  defi. 
cate  oompUment  Prince  Leopold  has  transmitted  L.IOO,  and  the 
Duke  of  Bucdeudi  L.100,  to  the  fund  in  aid  of  the  theatre.  A  new 
mdo^ramatic  frfece,  called  "  The  Robber^  Wife,"  In  whidt  Mia 
Ellen  Tree  plays  the  heroine,  has  been  produced  with  sueees;  end 
another  new  piece,  called  "  Ttw  Life  of  Shahspean,"  in  which  Mr 
C  Kembie  was  to  play  Shaktpearet  was  annouoed  for  Thursday  hit 
—At  Drury-Lane  Mlas  Mordaunt  has  played  LeHUa  Ben^  with  ip. 
plauae  t  and  a  mdo-dramatic  qieetade,  edkd  "  The  Greek  FsBily,* 
has  been  unequivocally  damned«— At  the  Addpld|the  popelsr  do* 
velty  is  a  comic  barlatta,  called  '*  Love  Ltoghs  at  Baffiflk,"  la 
which  Mathewi  sustains  the  part  of  a  musical  and  poetiod  bsOi^ 
and  dngs  a  cento  of  street  ballads  widi  a  voice  and  maDner  sppRv 
priato  to  eadi,  bcginnliig  with  '•  Cherry  Ripe,"  and  cndiog  vHk 
**  Charlie  is  my  Dariing."— Of  young  Indedon  a  Hterary  fyiad 
writes  to  UB  in  these  terms :— *'  I  heard  Indedon  the  othsr  ereshif 
ia  'Love  in  a  Village.'  I  did  not  like  him  at  alL  To  use  sn  dcxut 
dmile,  lie  sung  as  if  he  had  a  potato  in  his  month.  BarideSthebAoa* 
4f,  if  you  know  what  that  means,  and  treads  the  stsge  very  i]L"-Co»> 
eoning  tlie  Ute  Musical  Festival  at  Birmiagham,a  friend  mitatoai 
thus:— <* The prindpal singeta  were  MaUbran,  a  splendid  ocsttm 
Mlas  Paton,  whom  I  admire  much.  Fenny  Ay  ton,  who  Is  ladly  Mka 
ofC  and  Mrs  Knyvett  a  very  nracf  dnger;  Braham,  wIkmb  1  hm 
often  heard  to  greater  advantage,  De  Costa,  Vaaghan,  Kayntt,  ud 
Bdlamy.  Lindley  led,  and  there  waa  also  a  Sfgnor  de  Bcriot,  who 
played  solos  on  the  vioHn  in  a  most  exquisite  manner.  Bat  tbim 
all  was  MaUbran  Garda.  Her  fsther  wps  a  Spaniard  and  her  aiotlMr 
an  Italian;  she  posseeies  the  peeoBar  characteristics  of  both  eoos- 
tzics,  with  a  voice  which  seems  to  bdoog  to  no  coontry,  bat  to  te 
sky-bom.  I  am  told  the  Cockneys,  instead  of  Malibna,  esll  her 
'<  MOUy  Brown  r  "—We  observe  that  Pasta,  who  Is  still  ia  Italy,  b 
to  reodve  L.1500  Ibr  six  weeksf  performances  at  Yerona  durfa^the 
Carnival.— We  Observe  that  the  Court  Journal  finds  fsult  with  « tie 
Edinburgh  eriticT  for  comparing  Braham's  voice  to  that  of  Cstsiisi 
Now,  this  is  not  frdr;  there  are  blockheads  in  Edlabvrgh  si  veil 
as  in  London,  bat  the  Court  Joumai  should  have  ssid,  **  m  Edis- 
burgh  critic;"  not  '<  Me  Edinburgh  critica.*— Jprspoc  of  Bnhm, 
we  are  glad  to  understand  that  he  ia  not  so  old  as  our  tnoA  Cxs- 
BBBua  seemed  to  hint  last  Saturday.  We  are  infinmed  that  his  a^ 
does  not  cxeeed  fifty-four.— Mackay  ia  taking  advaal^  of  the  ihort 
vacation  here  to  play  his  best  parta  to  the  DumMsi  peoplcv  viA 
whom  he  is  a  great  fisvourite.  Pritehard,  we  believe^  bsi  fooe  to 
GSBMgom,  Miss  CUurke  has  also  made  her  debut  there.  A  Glavo* 
eriticlntheCAfoiiiofesays,  that  "aha has arleftsMRowvoicft"  ^*^ 
Smithson  has  likewise  been  playing  with  Seymour^  oompsflT*  ^ 
friend,  on  whose  Judgment  we  plaee  oondderable  rsHancs^  vnUi  to 
us  ooQoeming  her;— "She  is  a  clever  but  unequal  actresL  Hfrii|iii* 
is  fine;  but  her  voice  eternally  dwindles  into  the  liq»  of  a  hoydcs 
when  she  wishes  to  be  tender,  and  soars  to  the  rant  ofavfasgo  das 
die  Is  hercrfc  Her  manner,  in  like  Ikahion,  is  a  see-saw  beteixtgnv 
and  maudlin  tanguidimeal*  violence  and  Ficndi grinacc  M<aiK 
npfd^faOliaterifft." 

Thxatbical  Pibfoemancss. — Oct.  24. 

Sat.  The  Cattle  ofAuialuala,  ^  TIU  Waienmuu 
Theatre  doaed  the  rest  of  the  week. 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDEBTTS. 

Tbb  Editob  IB  Hia  Slippbbs,  Na  V.  ia  unavoidably  p(dp^ 
tUl  our  next^"  Hodty  and  his  Poems,"  by  the  aatbcr  of  *' Astw 
Fair,"—"  Thoughts  and  Soenes.''-and  the  "  Piotnn  Gallsry,  N* 
L"  are  hi  types,  and  wUl  appear  as  speedily  as  pooiblei 

On  second  thoughts,  we  must  decline  reviewing  the  *'  Jew  Exiiet" 
which  appean  to  have  been  published  upwards  of  a  year.  The  is- 
thor,  however,  eeems  to  be  a  man  of  some  geoiui.— The  rericvor 
the  "Conn  de  Uttenture  Francaise"  will  appear,  if  possibly  in  «« 
next—"  WhatTs  in  a  Name  r  though  dever.  is  not  exseUy  »«« 
taste.—"  A  Sketch  among  the  Mountains"  tai  our  acxt  Wehsi* 
directed  attention  to  the  Uterary  matter  mentioned  by  thesalhprn 
his  letter,  and  he  wiU  hear  concerning  It— We  have  sent "  ^"'^ 
paeket  to  the  PubUshers;  we  wooM  hint  to  him  ibst  hs  "ta^ 
serve  two  masters."— "  F.  H."  ia  putting  hfanself  toagreitdisl* 
unneoesaary  trouble^ 

«  Bessy's  Wootag,"  and  the  Lines  by  «  S.  S."  ataHmgcm^^^ 
a  place.— We  rogret  that  the  dever  poem, "  Written  a  *««  J"*j! 
fore  the  conriusian  of  the  peace  between  the  Russjaaswd  ^^ 
is  of  too  political  a  character  fiv  our  pegaB.«-The  Staaw  <• 
Old  Apple  Tree^  win  not aoit  m— If  wacan- frodueeiey*^!^ 
thy  of  thesul^eet,  wa shall  have  mcch  pleasanla  eetaiifV 
the  nqvert  of  «at  IWr  oomspiBitait-"  A  Tafi  La^f*" 
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Thk  Gowku  Cokspiract.— JPffcaim**  Criminal  TriaU, 
Part  IIL  Edlnbiuf  fa.  WiUiam  Tut.  NoTmnber, 
1829.    4to. 

M«  Prcairv*s  indnstiy  and  reMareli  increase  with 
the  intemt  nf  his  materials.  This  new  Part  of  his  worlc 
ftr  anrpasses  in  importance  these  which  have  preceded  it. 
Among  other  things,  it  contains  much  Taloable  matter  in 
Ihe  form  of  srgnments  respecting  the  relevancy  of  iibehi 
ittd  tha  eompetenejr  of  jnrorsy  which  throw  light  on  the 
notions  enteftidned  on  these  heads  about  the  end  of  the 
IBdk  oeatiify  ;  also,  a  cnrions  notice  of  an  early  trial  and 
condemmrtion  for  dnelling  without  a  license ;  and  sereral 
witch  trials,  in  one  of  which  we  think  we  ohserre  a  refresh- 
ing erldenoe  of  the  progreis  of  rational  opinions — the  par- 
tics  throQglioat  being  only  accused  of  preientHng  to  skill  in 
witdicrsft.  That,  ho^wever,  which  gives  Mr  Pitcaim*s 
hftooxs  their  chief  value,  is  the  very  complete  coUeetion 
4>f  documents  bearing  upon  the  Gowrle  Conspiracy,  with  a 
coQsMeraUe  part  of  which  he  presents  us  in  this  Number. 
We  fastve  been  politely  flifOui«l  with  a  perusal  of  that 
part  'which  still  remains  unpublished,  and  have  thus  been 
enabled  to  take  a  view  of  the  whole  transaction  more 
extensive  and  complete  than  we  were  ever  able  to  take 
before.  Tlw  result  we  have  mudi  pleasure  in  now  sub- 
mitting to  our  readers,  and  feel  fully  confident,  that 
though  fStA$  article  may  exceed  our  usual  limits,  its  inte- 
rest "Will  1>e  found  sufficient  to  atone  for  its  length. 

This  documents  connected  with  the  Gowrie  Conspi- 
nuKj  may  be  divided  into  three  daoses: — I.  The  dittays 
of  the  persons  breoght  to  trial ;  the  depositions  of  the 
wilncsses  examined  by  the  Lords  of  Articles ;  and  the 
record  of  the  investigation  conducted  iiefere  the  msgi- 
strutes  of  Perth.  Tliiiese  form  a  rich  liody  of  autlientic 
infiareBaidon  lespectlng  the  wiiole  overt  acts  of  the  Earl 
of  Gowrie  and  his  foUowers. — II.  The  dittay  and  con- 
fession of  S|irott ;  Logan  of  Rsstalrig*s  letters ;  and  two 
letters  of  the  Eari  of  Gowrio— illustrative  of  the  charac- 
ters and  previoos  steps  of  the  aotors  in  the  conspiracy. — 
IIL  A  large ei^ettion  of  contemponnry  nsrratlves,  ora- 
tions, and  correspondence,  calculated  to  throw  light  on 
the  views  which  different  parties  and  individuals  took  of 
the  eveikt  at  tha  time.  We  shall  make  use  of  all  of  these 
in  the  remarks  we  have  now  to  oAr  respecting  the  pro- 
bable otjaets  of  thft  conspirators;  to  the  r%ht  understand- 
ing of  wMoh»  ho#evsr,  Iv  will  be  necessary  to  prefix  a 
namiNe  of  .Hm^  f^ncipal  incidents  which  oocuired  du- 
ring  the  uHJ^HHil  dkf  of  the  Gowrie  Consphracy. 

Eaffiy^lllb'momfaig  of  the  5th  of  August  1600» 
Alete^M  4Mer  of  lUithven,  with  only  two  foUowcrs, 
^\«diMKvM|iMf*on  and  Andrew  Rnthven,  rode  from 
T^tik^MMOtrnd^  where  King  James  was  at  that  time 
voiintl^^  Bl'Mrtved  ihere  about  seven  o'dock,  and  atop- 
^ik^  Ml%' h«M4e  hi  the  vldnlty  of  the  palace,  sent  Hen- 
Samm^tm^md  «a  tanrDthe  notions  of  the  Kmg.  His 
■iiirdl%li  'HibbiMrt  qsdddy  with  the  iateUJgence,  that 
hWi^ljmfink^  >t  departing  for  the  chase.     Rathvcn 


proceeded  immediately  to  the  palace,  where  he  met  James 
in  front  of  the  stables.     They  spoke  together  for  about  a 
(quarter  of  an  hour.      None  of  the  attendants  overheard 
the  discourse,  but  it  was  evident  fr^m  tlie  King's  laying 
his  hand  on  the  Master's  shoulder,  and  clapping  his  bacl^ 
that  the  matter  of  it  pleased  Um.  The  hunt  rode  on,  and 
Ruthven  Joined  the  train ;  first,  however,  dispatching 
Henderson  to  inform  his  brother  that  his  Mi^esty  was 
coming  to  Ptorth  with  a  few  attendants,  and  to  desire 
him  to  cause  dinner  to  be  prepared.^   A  buck  was  slain 
about  ten  o'clock,  when  the  King  desired  the  Duke  <^ 
Lennox  and  the  Esrl  of  Mar  to  abcompany  him'to  F^rth, ' 
to  speak  with  the  Earl  of  Gowrie.  The  Master  of  Ruth- 
ven now  dispatched  his  other  attendant  to  give  the  Earl 
notice  of  the  King's  approach;  and  immediately  after- •' 
wards  James  and  he  set  off  at  a  rate  that  threw  iMbind 
the  royal  attendants,  who  lost  some  time  in  chaffing  i 
horses.     When  the  Duke  of  Lennox  overtook  dum,  the " 
King,  with  great  glee,  told  him  that  he  was  riding  to  • 
Perth  to  get  a  pose  (treasure. )  He  then  asiced  the  Duke's  - 
opinion  of  Alexander  Ruthven,  whkh  proving  lavoursfaiey  ^ 
he  proceeded  to  repeat  the  story  which  that  young  noble- 1 
man  had  told  him,  of  his  having  tlie  previous  evening 
surprised  a  man  with  a  large  sum  of  money  oo  his  per-  - 
son. '    The  Duke  expressed  his  opiikion  of  the  Improbabi- 
lity of  the  tale,  and  some  suspfaslon  of  Ruthven's  purpose ;  - 
upon  which  the  King  desired  him  to  foilow  when  he  and  - 
Ruthven  should  leave  the  ball — an  order  which  be  re- 1 
peated  after  his  arrival  in  the  Eari  of  Gowrfe!s  hoaae.- .   * 
Meantime,  Henderson,  onhts  arHval  at  ^  Perth;  fimnd : 
the  elder  Ruthven  In  his  chamber,  speaking  upon  busl- . 
nesB  with  two  gentleikien.  •■   GowMe  drew  him  aside  the  r 
moment  he  entered,  and  asked  whether  he  brought  anyi 
letter  or  message  firom  hlf  brother.     On  learning  tliati 
the  King  was  coming,  he  took  the  messenger  into  his  cpi- 
binet,  and  enquired  anxiously  in  what  manner  the  B^^ia-t 
ter  had  iNsen  received,  and  wiiat  persons  were  in  attend-r 
ance  upon  his  M^esty.   .  Rsturaing  to  the  chsmlNry  be. 
made  an  apology  to  the  two  gentlemen,  and  dismissed . 
them.     Henderson  then  went  to  his  own  house.    When 
he  returned.  In  about  an  hour,  the  Earl  desired  ,liim  to 
arm  hltaseli^  as  lie  had  to  apprriiend  a  Highlander  in  thO) 
Shoe-gate.     The'BCaster  of  the  household  being  unwell, 
the  duty  of  carrying  up  the  Earl's  dinner  devolved  upon  ■ 
Hendenmi.     He  perlormed  this  service  about  half  p^r 
twelve ;  and  afterwards  waited  upon  the  Earl  apd.some. 
friends  who  were  dining  with  him.     Tli^y  had  j^st  sate 
down  when  Andrew  Ruthven  entered,  and  whimpered 
something  in  the  Esri's  ear,  who,  however,  seemed  to  give- 
no  heed.     As  the  second  course  was  about  to  lie  set  upon 
the  table,  the  Master  of  Ruthven,  who  had  left  the  Kiug, 
about  a  mile  foem  Perth,  and  rode  on  before,  enterod  and; 
announced  his  M^jjesty's  approach.     Tl&ls  Tifas  tin  first 
intelligence  given  to  this  inhabitants  of  Gowrie-house  of 
the  King's  visit,  for  Gowrie  had  kept  not  .only  his  coming, . 
but  also  the  Mmter's  visit  to  Falkland,  a  profound  secret. 
The  Earl  and  his  visitors,  with  their  attendants,  and^ 
Seme  of  the  citizens  among  whom  the  news  had  spread,, 
went  out  to  meet  the  King. 
.   Hie  street  ivwhlohGowrlMiopNfiiiiiiirly  stood  runs 
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north  and  wutb,  and  panllel  to  the  Tay.  The  house 
-was  on  tho  aide  next  the  rivert  hiiilt  so  aa  to  fiirm  three 
sides  of  a  square^  the  fourth  aide,  that  -vdiich  abutted  on 
the  street,  bein^  formed  by  a  wall,  through  which  the 
entry  into  the  interior  court,  or  dose,  was  by  a  gate.  The 
acene  of  the  subsequent  events  was  the  south  side  of  the 
square.  The  interior  of  this  part  of  the  edifice  contain- 
ed,  in  the  first  story,  a  dining-room,  looking  out  upon 
the  river,  a  hall  in  the  centre,  and  a  room  at  the  fur- 
ther end  looking  out  upon  the  street,  each  of  them  occu- 
pying the  whole  breadth  of  the  building,  and  opening  into 
each  other.  The  second  story  consisted  of  a  gallery  oc- 
cnpytng  the  space  of  the  dining-room  and  hall  below,  and 
at  the  street  end  of  this  gallery,  a  chamber,  in  the  north- 
wait  comer  of  which  was  a  drcular  doset,  formed  by  a 
turret  which  overhung  the  outer  wall*  in  which  were 
two  long  narrow  windows^  the  ene  looking  towards  the 
spy-tower,  (a  strong  tower  built  over  one  of  the  dty- 
gates,)  the  other  looking  out  upon  the  court,  but  visible 
firom  the  street  before  the  gate.  The  access  to  the  haU 
and  gallery  was  by  a  large  turnpike  stair  in  the  south- 
east comer  of  the  court.  The  haU  likewise  communica- 
ted with  the  garden,  which  lay  between  the  house  and 
the  river,  by  »  door  oppoaite  to  that  which  opened  from 
the  turnpike^  and  an  outward  stair.  The  aooess  to  the 
chamber  in  which  was  the  round  doeet,  was  dther 
throogfa  the  gallery,  or  by  meana  of  a  smaller  turnpike 
(oalled  the  black  turnpike)  which  stood  half-way  betwixt 
the  prindpal  one  and  the  street. 

The  unexpected  arrival  of  the  King  canaed  a  oondder* 
aUe  omnmotlon  in  Gowrie*e  establishment.  Craigingdt, 
the  maeler  of  the  household,  was  obliged  to  leave  hie  sick 
bed,  and  bestir  himeelf.  Messengers  were  di^atched 
through  Ptorth  to  seek,  not  for  meat,  for  of  that  there 
seems  to  have  been  plenty,  but  for  some  dellcaey  fit  to  be 
set  upon  the  royal  table.  The  bailiee  and  other  digni- 
taries of  Perth,  aa  also  aome  noblemen  who  were  resident 
in  the  town,  came  pouring  in,  eeme  to  pay  their  reepecta 
tohisBIijeBty,  othere  tostareattheeoartiere.  AmidaU 
this  eonfusian,  somewhat  more  than  an  hour  tlapeed  bo- 
fore  the  repast  was  ready.  To  Judge  by  the  King's  nar- 
rative, and  the  eloquent  oratlona  of  Mr  FktridK  Galloway, 
this  negltot  on  the  part  of  the  Earl  seems  to  have  been 
regarded  aa  not  the  leoet  eriminal  part  of  his  conduct. 
And  with  Justice :  for  his  Boyal  Highnees  had  been  ri- 
ding hard  sinoe  esven  o'dock,  and  it  was  past  two  before 
he  eonld  get  a  morad,  vrhioh,  when  It  dldoome^  bore  evi- 
dent marka  of  being  hastily  dubbered  up. 

As  eoea  as  the  King  waa  set  down  to  dinner,  the  Earl 
sent  for  Andrew  Henderson,  whom  he  conducted  up  to 
the  gallery,  wheretheBlasterwaawaiting  for  them.  After 
some  diort  oonversation,  daring  which  Gowrie  told  Hen- 
derson to  do  any  thing  his  brotiher  bade  him,  the  younger 
Rnthven  keked  thie  attendant  into  the  little  round  doeet 
within  the  gallery  chamber,  and  left  him  there.  Hen- 
derson began  now,  according  to  hie  own  account,  to  sna- 
peet  that  something  wrong  waa  in  agitation,  and  set  him- 
edf  to  pray,  in  great  perturbation  of  mind.  Meanwhile, 
the  Earl  of  Gowrie  returned  to  take  his  place  behind  the 
chair  of  his  royal  gneet  When  the  King  had  dined,  and 
XiOnnoK,  Mar,  and  the  other  noblemen  in  waiting,  had 
retired  from  the  dining-room  to  the  hall  to  dine  in  thdr 
torn,  Alexander  Rnthven  came  and  whispered  to  the 
King,  to  find  some  means  of  getting  rid  of  his  brother  the 
Ear^  from  whom  he  had  all  dong  pretended  great  anxiety 
to  keep  the  story  of  the  found  treaenre  a  secret  The 
King  filled  a  bumper,  and,  drinking  it  off,  deaired  Gowrie 
to  carry  his  pledge  to  the  noblemen  in  Ihe  halL  While 
they  vrere  busy  returning  the  hedth,  the  King  and  the 
Blaster  passed  quietly  through  the  hdl,  and  ascended  the 
great  etair  which  led  to  the  gallery.  They  did  not,  how- 
ever, pass  dtogether  unobserved,  and  aome  of  the  royal 
trdn  made  mien  to  follow  them,  but  were  repelled  by 
Rnthven,  who  dleged  the  KIng'e  wieh  to  be  alone. 
From  the  gallery  they  paaNd  Mkto  the  chamber  at  the  end 


of  it,  and  the  door  of  this  room  Ruthven  appears  to  hsTt 
\  hKked  behind  him. 

When  the  noblemen  had  dined,  they  enquired  after 
their  nuster,  but  were  informed  by  Gowrie  tbat  be  had 
retired,  and  wished  to  be  private.  The  Eari  immedistelj 
called  for  the  keys  of  the  garden,  whither  he  was  foUowd 
by  Lennox  and  a  part  of  the  royd  trdn ;  whilst  Hv, 
with  the  rest,  remained  in  the  house.  Jdm  Bauiaj,  t 
fhvourite  page  of  the  King,  eays  In  hladepedtioD,  that,  od 
rising  from  table,  he  had  agreed  to  take  charge  of  a  hawk 
for  one  of  the  eervanta,  In  order  to  allow  the  man  to  go 
to  dinner.  Heeeems,  while  thus  engaged,  to  have  mimd 
Gowrie*s  explanation  of  the  King's  absence,  for  he  aooght 
his  Mi\ieety  in  the  dining-room,  in  the  garden,  and  after, 
wards  in  the  gdlery.  He  had  never  before  seen  th» 
gallery,  whidi  la  add— we  know  not  upon  what  aatbo- 
rity — to  have  been  richly  adorned  with  pdntings  by  the 
Earrs  frther,  and  he  stayed  eome  time  admiring  it.  On 
coming  down  stairs,  he  found  the  whole  of  the  King's  it- 
tendants  hurrying  towards  the  outer  gate^  and  was  tdd 
by  Thomas  Cranstone,  one  of  the  EarVs  servants,  that  the 
King  had  rode  on  before.  Ramsay,  on  hearing  this,  no 
to  the  stable  where  his  horse  waa.  liCnnox  and  Mar, 
who  had  alM>  heard  the  r^ort  of  the  King's  d^artun^ 
aaked  the  porter,  as  they  were  paaaing  the  gate^  whether 
the  King  were  Indeed  forth.  The  man  replied  in  the  ne- 
gative. Gowrie  checked  him  with  oondderaUe  hinh- 
nees,  and  affirmed  that  the  King  had  passed  out  by  the 
bade  gate.  «  That  is  impossible,  my  lord,**  answerd  the 
porter,  "  for  it  is  locked,  and  the  key  is  In  my  pocket." 
Gowrie,  eomewhat  confused,  sdd  he  would  return  and 
leam  the  truth  of  the  matter.  He  came  back  almost  i&- 
atantly,  affirming  podtlvdy  that  the  King  had  ridden  out 
by  the  bade  gate.  The  greater  part  of  the  company  woe 
now  aesembled  on  the  High  Street,  in  front  of  the  boose, 
wdtlng  for  their  horsee,  and  discnsaing  how  they  wen 
to  sedc  the  King.  At  thie  moment,  the  King'sToke 
waa  heard,  crying— ''I  am  murdered!  Trasson!  My 
Loi4  of  Mar,  hdp !  help  !**  Lennox  and  Msr,  with 
their  attendanta,  ruahed  throngh  the  gateway  into  the 
court,  and  up  the  prindpd  stair.  Sir  Thomas  Enkyne 
and  hie  brother,  Jamee,  edaed  the  Earl  of  Gowrie,  ex- 
dalming,  «  Trdtor!  thie  b  thy  deed!**  Some  of  the 
Earl's  servanta  reecued  their  master,  who  was,  howefffi 
thrown  down  In  the  ecuflle,  and  refined  admittance  to  the 
Inner  court.  On  recovering  hie  feet,  he  retired  a  short 
way,  then  drawing  hie  sword  and  dagger,  he  cried,  **  I 
will  be  In  my  own  houee^  or  die  by  the  way." 

During  theee  prooeedinga,  the  King  had  found  himself 
rather  criticdly  circumstanced.  Alexander  RnthTeo, 
having  locked  the  door  of  the  gaUery  chamber,  led  the 
way  to  the  round  doeet.  Jamee  was  not  a  little  astonished 
when,  instead  of  the  captive  he  expected,  he  saw  a  visa 
armed  at  aU  points  except  his  head.  He  was  more  ssto- 
nished  when  the  Master,  putting  on  hie  hat,  drew  the 
man's  dagger,  and  preeented  it  to  hie  breast,  saying,  **  Sr, 
you  must  be  my  prisoner !  Remember  my  ftther's  dcatli ! 
Jamee  attempted  to  remonatrate,  but  waa  intermpted  with 
**  Hold  your  timgue,  dr,  or  by  Christ  you  shsll  die !"  Bot 
here  Henderson  wrenched  the  dagger  frtmi  RathTco's 
hand,  and  the  King,  then  resuming  his  remonstrsBces,wtf 
answered  that  his  life  waa  not  what  was  sought.  The 
Master  even  took  off  hie  hat,  when  the  Klng^  who,  smid 
all  hie  perturbation,  forgot  not  hie  princdy  denMsaoor, 
reminded  him  of  the  impropriety  of  wearing  it  in  his  pn- 
eence.  He  then  requeeted  Jamee  to  give  him ^^ 
not  to  open  the  window,  nor  call  for  aadstanoe,  whilst  w 
went  to  bring  his  brother,  the  Earl,  whowastodtl^ 
mine  what  farther  ahouhl  be  done.  Rnthven  then  left 
the  doeet,  locking  the  door  behind  him;  but,  scoofdio| 
to  Henderson'k  belief,  went  no  frrthor  than  the  Btft  room. 

This  U  more  than  probable;  for,byiheneaf«Bteakdstioa, 
Ramsay  must  have  been  at  tlwt  time  etill  in  the  gdkry. 
Hie  Master  ra^tmd,  therafara,  almeat  butanl^*  »^ 
tdllog  the  King  there  wm  now  bat  out  oooim  m  1^ 
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duoed  m  gvter,  with  wUeh  he  attempted  to  bind  hb  Ma- 
jesty's huida.  James  frs^  Us  left  with  a  Tioleiit  exer- 
tion, ezdalmioi^,  **  I  am  a  free  Prince,  man  !  I  wlU  not 
be  bound  !**  Ruthven,  wHhoat  answering,  seized  lif m  by 
the  throat  with  one  hand,  whOe  he  thmst  tlie  other  into 
his  moaUi,  to  prevent  his  crying.  In  the  stmgf  le  which 
ensaed,  the  King  was  driven  against  the  window  which 
oreriooked  the  court,  and,  at  that  moment,  Henderson 
tlimst  his  arm  over  the  Master's  shoulder  and  pushed  up 
the  "window,  which  afforded  the  King  an  opportunity  of 
ealUng  for  assistance.  Tlie  Master,  thereupon,  said  to 
Henderson,  '*  Is  there  no  help  in  thee  ?  Thou  wilt  cause 
us  aU  to  die  :**  and  tremblingly,  between  exdtement  and 
exertion,  he  attempted  to  draw  his  sword.  The  King, 
perceiving  his  intent,  laid  hold  of  his  hand ;  and  thus 
dasped  in  a  death-wreitle,  they  reeled  out  of  the  closet 
into  the  chamber.  The  King  had  got  Ruthven's  head 
under  his  arm;  whQst  Ruthven,  finding  himself  hdd  down 
almost  upon  his  Imees,  was  pressing  upwards  with  his 
hand  ag^nst  the  King's  fact,  when,  at  this  critical  mo- 
ment* John  Ramsay,  the  page,  who  had  heard  from  the 
street  the  King^  cry  for  help,  and  who  had  got  before 
Mar  and  Lennox,  by  running  up  the  blaclc  turnpike  for- 
merly  mentioned,  while  they  took  the  principal  staircase, 
rushed  against  the  door  of  the  chamber  and  burst  it  open. 
The  King  panted  out,  when  he  saw  his  page,  "  Fy !  strllEe 
him  low !  he  has  secret  armour  on.**  At  which  Ramsay, 
casting  from  him  the  hawk  which  still  sat  upon  his  hand, 
drew  his  dagger  and  stabbed  the  Master.  The  next  mo- 
menty  the  King,  exerting  all  his  strength,  threw  him  from 
him  down  stairs.  Ramsay  ran  to  a  window,  and  called 
upon  Sir  Thomas  Erskyne,  and  one  or  two  who  were 
with  him,  to  come  up  the  turnpike.  Erskyne  was  first, 
and  ma  Ruthven  staggered  past  him  on  the  stair,  wounded 
and  bleeding,  he  desired  thoee  who  followed  to  strike  the 
trait<yr.  TUs  was  done,  and  the  young  man  fell,  crying, 
«Alaa!  I  had  not  the  wyte  of  it." 

The  King  was  safe  for  the  meantime,  but  there  was 
still  cause  for  alarm.  Only  four  of  his  attendants  had 
reached  him ;  and  he  was  uncertain  whether  the  inces- 
sant attempts  of  Mar  and  Lennox's  party  to  break  open 
the  door  by  which  the  chamber  communicated  with  the 
gallery,  were  made  by  friend  or  foe.  At  this  moment  the 
alarm  bell  rang  out,  and  the  din  of  the  gathering  citizens, 
who  were  as  likely,  for  any  thing  the  King  knew,  to  side 
with  their  provost,  Gowrie,  as  with  himself,  was  heard 
from  the  town.  There  was,  besides,  a  still  more  imme- 
diate danger. 

Gowrie,  whom  we  left  attempting  to  force  his  way 
into  the  house,  was  met  at  the  gate  by  the  news  that  his 
brother  had  fitllen.  Violet  Ruthven,  and  other  women 
belonging  to  the  ihmlly,  were  already  wailing  his  death, 
screaming  their  curses  up  to  the  King's  party  in  the 
chamber,  and  mixing  their  shrill  execrations  with  the 
fierce  din  which  shook  the  city.  The  Earl,  seconded  by 
Cranstone,  one  of  his  attendants,  forced  his  way  to  the 
foot  of  the  black  turnpllce,  at  which  spot  lay  the  Ma»- 
ter's  body.  "  Whom  have  we  here?"  said  the  retainer, 
for  the  fkoe  vras  turned  downwards.  **  Up  the  stair  !" 
vras  Cowrie's  brief  and  stem  reply.  Cranstone,  going 
up  before  his  master,  found,  on  rushing  into  the  cham- 
ber, the  swords  of  Sir  Thomas  Erskyne,  and  Herries, 
the  King's  physician,  drawn  against  him.  They  were 
holding  a  parley  in  this  threatening  attitude  when  Gow- 
rie entered,  and  was  instantly  attacked  by  Ramsay.  The 
Earl  fell  after  a  smart  contest.  Ramsay  immediately 
turned  upon  Cranstone,  who  had  proved  fully  a  match 
for  the  other  two^  and  having  wounded  him  severely, 
forced  him  finally  to  retreat. 

All  this  time  they  who  were  with  the  Duke  of  Lennox 
had  kept  battering  at  the  gallery-door  of  the  chamber  with 
hammers,  but  in  vain.  The  partition  was  constructed  of 
boards,  and  as  the  whole  wtH  gave  way  equally  before 
the  blows,  the  door  could  not  be  forced.  The  party  with 
ih«  Klng^ftt  the  other  hand,  were  afraid  tPopeniUat  they 


should  thus  give  admission  to  enemies.  A  servant  was  at 
last  dispatched  round  by  the  turnpike,  who  assured  his 
M«\]esty  that  it  was  the  Duke  of  Lennox  and  the  Earl 
of  Mar  who  were  so  clamorous  for  admission.  The 
hammers  were  then  handed  through  below  the  door,  and 
the  bolts  speedQy  displaced.  When  these  noblemen  were 
admitted,  they  found  the  King  unharmed,  amid  his  brave 
deliverers.  The  door,  however,  which  entered  frtmi  the 
turnpike,  had  been  closed  upon  a  body  of  Cowrie's  re- 
tainers,  who  were  calling  fi>r  their  master,  and  striking 
through  bdow  the  door  with  their  pikes  and  halberds. 
The  clamour  from  the  town  continued,  and  the  voices 
from  the  court  were  divided, — ^part  calling  ibr  the  King, 
part  for  their  provost,  the  Earl  of  Gowrie.  Affidrs, 
however,  soon  took  a  more  decided  turn.  They  who  as- 
saulted the  door  grew  tired  of  their  ineifeetual  efforts,  and 
withdrew ;  and  almost  at  the  same  moment  the  voices  of 
Bailies  Ray  and  Young  were  heard  fr^m  the  street,  call- 
ing to  know  if  the  King  were  safe,  and  announcing  that 
they  were  there,  with  the  loyal  burgesses  of  Perth,  for  his 
defence.  The  King  gratified  them  by  showing  himself  at 
the  window,  requesting  them  to  still  the  tumult  At  the 
command  of  the  magistrates  the  crowd  became  sHent,  and 
gradually  dispersed.  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  peace 
vras  so  completely  re-established,  that  the  King  and  his 
company  were  able  to  take  horse  for  Falkland. 

Ihis  bird's-eye  view  of  the  occurrences  of  the  fifth  of 
August  will  be  found  correct  In  the  main.  Although 
some  details  have  been  necessarily  omitted,  they  are  suffi- 
cient to  establish  a  preconcerted  scheme  between  the  bro- 
thers against  the  King,  but  of  what  nature,  and  to  what 
purpose,  it  would  be  difficult,  without  further  evidence, 
to  say.  Of  all  the  people  that  day  assembled  in  Cowrie's 
house,  not  one  seems  to  have  been  in  the  secret.  Hen- 
derson, to  whom  an  important  share  in  the  execution  of 
the  attempt  had  been  assigned,  was  kept  in  ignorance  to 
the  last  moment,  and  then  he  counteracted,  instead  of  fur- 
thering their  views.  Even  with  regard  to  Cranstone, 
the  most  busy  propagator  of  the  rumour  of  the  King's 
departure,  it  Is  uncertain  whether  he  may  not  have  spread 
the  report  In  consequence  of  the  asseverations  of  his  mas- 
ter ;  and  we  have  his  solemn  declaration  at  a  time  when 
he  thought  himself  upon  his  death-bed,  that  he  had  no 
previous  knowledge  of  the  plot.  Hie  two  Ruthvens  of 
Freeland,  Eviot,  and  Hugh  Moncrelff,  who  took  the 
most  active  share  in  endeavouring  to  stir  the  citizens  up 
to  mutiny  to  revenge  the  Earl  and  his  brother,  may  have 
been  actuated,  for  any  evidence  we  have  to  the  oontrary, 
solely  by  the  feelings  of  reckless  and  devoted  retainers, 
upon  seeing  their  masters  fall  in  an  aAay  whose  origin 
and  cause  they  knew  not.  To  this  evidence,  partly  ne- 
gative, and  pully  positive,  may  be  added  the  deposition 
of  William  Rynd,  who  said,  when  examined  at  Falkland, 
that  he  had  heard  the  Earl  declare,—"  He  was  not  a 
wise  man,  who,  having  intended  the  execution  of  a  high 
and  dangerous  purpose,  should  communicate  the  same  to 
any  but  himself;  because,  keeping  it  to  himself.  It  could 
not  be  discovered  nor  disappointed."  Moreover,  it  does 
not  sufficiently  appear,  from  the  deportment  of  the  Master, 
that  they  aimed  at  the  King's  life.  He  spoke  only  of 
making  him  prisoner,  and  grasped  his  sword  only  when 
the  King  had  made  his  attendants  aware  of  his  situation. 
At  the  same  time,  it  was  nowhere  discovered  that  any 
measures  had  been  taken  for  removing  the  royal  prisoner 
to  a  place  of  security ;  and  to  keep  him  In  a  place  so  open 
to  observation  as  Gowrie-house,  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Without  some  other  evidence,  therefinre,  than  that 
to  which  we  have  as  yet  been  turning  our  attention,  we 
can  scarcely  look  upon  these  transactions  otherwise  than 
as  a  fhntastlc  dream,  which  is  coherent  in  aU  its  parts, 
and  the  absurdity  of  which  is  only  apparent  when  we 
reflect  how  irreconcilable  it  is  with  the  waking  world 
around  us. 

The  letters  of  Logan  of  Restalrig  throw  tome  further 
light  upon  the  subjeoti  though  not  so  much  as  oould  be 
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wished.  Of  their  Mithentlcity  little  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained, wlien  we  oonuder  the  nnmber  and  respectability 
of  the  witneeses  who  swore  posltlYely  to  their  being  in 
Logan's  handwriting.  It  appears  from  these  letters  that 
Gowrie  and  Logan  had  agreed  in  some  plot  against  the 
King.  It  appears,  also,  that  Logan  was  in  correspond- 
ence with  some  third  person  who  had  assented  to  the  en- 
terprise. It  would  almost  seem,  from  Logan's  third  letter, 
that  this  person  resided  at  Falkland :  <<  If  I  kan  nocht 
win  to  Falkland  the  first  nycht,  I  sail  be  tymelie  in  St 
Johnestoun  on  the  mome."  And  it  is  almost  certain 
from  the  fifth  letter,  that  he  was  so  situated  as  to  have 
oral  communication  with  Gowrie  the  Master  of  Ruth- 
Ten  :  "  Pray  his  lo.  be  qwik,  and  bid  M.  A.  rememlier 
on  the  sport  he  tald  me.'*  It  does  not  appear,  however, 
that  any  definite  plan  had  been  res<dved  upon.  The  sea 
excursion,  which  Mr  Lawson,  in  his  History  of  the 
Gowrie  Conspiracy,  supposes  to  have  been  contemplated 
with  the  design  of  conveying  James  to  Fast  Castle,  was 
only  meant  to  afford  facilities  for  a  meeting  of  the  con- 
spirators with  a  view  to  delil>eration.  Logo's  fifth  let- 
ter is  dated  as  late  as  the  last  day  of  July,  and  yet  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  writer  knew  at  that  time  of  the  Perth 
project.  Taking  these  facts  in  conjunction  with  the  hair- 
brained  diaracter  of  Gowrie's  attempt,  it  seems  highly 
probable,  that  although  some  scheme  might  be  in  agitation 
with  Logan,  and  perliaps  some  other  conspirators,  the  out- 
rage of  the  fifth  of  August  was  the  rash  and  premature 
undertaking  of  two  hot-blooded  fantastical  young  men, 
who  probably  wished  to  distinguish  themselves  above  the 
rest  of  tlieir  associates  in  the  plot. 

Tlie  very  scanty  information  that  we  possess  respecting 
the  character  and  previous  habits  of  these  two  brothers, 
is  quite  in  accordance  vrith  this  view  of  the  matter,  and 
goes  a  good  way  to  corrol>orate  it.  They  are  allowed,  on 
all  hands,  to  have  been  men  of  graceful  exterior,  of  win- 
ning manners,  well  advanced  in  the  studies  of  the  times, 
brave,  and  masters  of  their  weapons.  It  is  not  necessary 
surely  to  prove  at  this  time  of  day,  how  compatible  all 
these  qualifications  are  with  a  rash  and  headlong  temper, 
completely  subject  to  the  control  of  the  imagination — a 
turn  of  mind  bordering  upon  frenzy.  A  man  of  quick 
perception,  warm  feeling,  and  ungovemed  fancy,  is,  of  all 
others,  the  most  &scinating,  when  the  world  goes  smooth- 
ly ;  but  he  is  of  all  others  the  most  liable,  having  no 
guiding  reason,  to  err  most  extravagantly  in  the  serious 
business  of  life  :  being  "  unstable  as  water,"  he  is  easily 
irritated  and  lashed  into  madness  by  adverse  circumstances. 
How  much  Gowrie  was  the  dupe  of  liis  imagination,  k 
evident  from  the  fondness  with  which  he  dung  to  the  de- 
lusions of  the  cabala,  natural  magic,  and  astrology.  Arm- 
ed (according  to  his  own  belief)  with  powers  beyond  the 
common  race  of  man,  doomed  by  his  stars  to  achieve 
greatness,  he  laughed  at  danger,  and  was  ready  to  neglect 
the  calculations  of  worldly  prudence  alike  in  his  aims, 
and  the  means  by  which  he  sought  their  attainment.  The 
true  state  of  his  brother's  mind  is  pourtrayed,  incidentally, 
by  Logan,  in  his  first  letter : — <*  Bot  incase  ye  and  M.  A. 
R.  forgader,  becawse  he  is  somqhat  conaety,  for  Godis 
nik  be  very  var  with  his  rakelese  toyis  of  Ptedoa ;  ffor  he 
tald  me  ane  of  the  strangest  taillis  of  ane  nobiU  man  of 
Fisdoa  that  ever  I  hard  in  my  lyf,  resembling  the  lyk 
purpose."  This  suggests  at  once  the  very  picture  of  a 
young  and  hot-blooded  man,  whose  brain  had  been  dis- 
tracted, during  his  residence  in  Italy,  with  that  country's 
numerous  legends  of  wild  vengeance.  Two  such  charac- 
ters, brooding  conjointly  over  real  or  fancied  wrongs, 
were  capable  of  prcjecting  schemes,  against  which  the 
most  daring  would  remonstrate;  and,  irritated  by  the 
coldness  of  their  fHends,  were,  no  doubt,  induced  to  un- 
dertake the  execution  alone  and  almost  unassisted. 

It  only  remains  to  enquire  wliat  was  the  object  which 
Gowrie  proposed  to  himself,  in  his  mad  and  treasonable 
attempt,  and  upon  whose  seconding  ho  was  to  depend, 
suppose  his  desip  had  soooeeded?    These  two  enqukies 


are  inseparably  connected,  and  have  been  rendered  man 
interesting,  by  a  late  attempt  to  implicate  tbe  Probyte- 
rian  party  in  the  Earl's  guilt.  We  are  not  a  little  Mt». 
nished  that  such  an  attempt  should  have  been  nude  it 
this  late  period,  when  we  recollect,  that  notwithstiiodiDg 
all  the  ill  odour  in  which  the  Presbyterian  ckrgymea 
stood  at  court,  not  one  of  the  thousand  idle  nnnoan  to 
which  Gowrie's  enterprise  gave  birth  tried  to  direct 
suspicion  towards  them.  The  sole  grounds  upon  whick 
such  an  accusation  can  rest  for  support,  are  the  Iseta,— 
That  Gowrie's  father  was  a  leader  among  the  Preibyte- 
rians,  and  his  son  strictly  educated  in  that  fsith ;  that 
shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Italy,  he  wrote  one  letter  tot 
Presbyterian  minister ;  and  that  some  of  the  Edinburgh 
clergymen  manifested  considerable  obstinacy  in  throwing 
discredit  upon  the  reality  of  the  conspiracy.  The  two 
former  are  of  themselves  so  weak,  that  we  pasi  them  orer, 
the  more  willingly,  that  we  shall  immediately  point  oot 
the  motives  from  which  Gowrie  acted,  and  the  nrt  of 
assistance  upon  which  he  reaUy  relied.  Tbe  conduct  of 
the  clergymen  admits  of  an  easy  explanation.  Jimo, 
whose  perception  was  nearly  as  acute  as  his  charsctcr  ww 
weak*  was  fuUy  sensible  of  the  ridicule  to  which  he  hsd 
exposed  himself,  by  allowing  his  desire  of  money  to  lad 
him  into  so  shallow  a  device  as  Ruthven's.  In  addition 
to  this,  he  wished,  upon  all  occasions,  to  appear  as  modi 
of  the  hero  as  possible.  The  consequence  was,  that  his 
edition  of  the  story  was  so  dressed  up,  as  to  render  it  in- 
consistent, first,  with  his  well-known  character ;  oeoondlj, 
with  the  most  distant  possibility  of  his  having  been  de. 
ceived  with  the  Master's  pretences  ;  and,  thirdly,  with  the 
depositions  of  the  witnesses.  Inoonsistencaes  ao  itaitling 
were  sufficient  to  justify  some  prelimlnsry  scepticism; 
and  if  ever  there  was  an  occasion,  where  it  was  sUowibie 
openly  to  call  a  king's  word  In  question,  it  wsswheo 
James  demanded,  not  merely  that  his  party  should  hyp*- 
critically  profess  a  belief  which  they  did  not  entertain, 
but  that  they  should,  daringly  and  bbspbemoody,  nix 
up  this  falsehood  in  the  solemn  services  of  devotion.  A 
short  time^  however,  was  sufficient  to  convince  the  mot 
incredulous  of  the  truth  of  the  conspiracy,  stripped  of  the 
adventitious  circumstances  which  the  King  linked  with 
it ;  and  the  obstinate  recusancy  of  Bruce  the  fkrfpBia 
is  sufficiently  accounted  for,  by  James's  iosisting  upoa 
prescribing  the  manner  in  which  he  was  to  treat  tbe  mi- 
ter, and  by  that  individual's  overstrained  notions  of  tbe 
guilt  incurred  by  a  minister,  who  allowed  any  one  to  dic- 
tate to  him  concerning  the  mode  in  which  he  was  toooo- 
duct  public  worship. 

But  Gowrie  relied  upon  the  support  of  no  &ctioo«  n- 
llgious  or  politicaL  His  sole  motive  seems  to  hsTe  been 
a  fantastic  idea  of  the  duty  incumbent  upon  bim  to  n- 
venge  his  father's  death.  He  is  reported,  on  one  o<»»»f| 
whni  some  one  directed  his  attention  to  a  person  who 
had  been  emph>yed  as  an  agent  against  his  father,  tobiTe 
said,  "  Aquila  mm  captat  miiscaf.*'  Ruthven,  also,  ex- 
pressly declared  to  the  King,  when  he  held  him  prisoner 
in  the  doset,  that  his  only  object  was  to  obtain  reveofe 
for  the  death  of  his  father.  The  letters  of  Lopn  (^' 
cept  in  one  solitary  instance,  where  a  scheme  of  agf*!^ 
disement  is  darkly  hinted  at,  and  that  as  something  qnite 
irrelevant  to  the  purpose  they  had  on  hand)  hsip  on  uu« 
string  alone,  proving  that  Gowrie  and  his  friends  >» 
only  «  for  the  revange  of  that  cawse."  Tbe  only  mfl"' 
hers  of  the  cons^racy  who  are  known  to  us,  are  «» 
likely  enough  to  engage  in  such  a  cause,  but  °^/^ 
Ukely  to  be  either  leaders  or  foUowers  in  a  union,  wh<R 
the  parties  were  bound  together  by  an  attachment  to  cer- 
tain poUtical  principles.  The  three  con^lrators  are,  »• 
Earl  and  his  brother,  soch  as  we  have  already  <l«^^ 
them,  and  Logan  of  Restakig,  a  broken  man—*  w<^ 
and  partisan  of  Bothwell— 4i  maintainer  of  thl«T»  ^ 
somers — a  man  who  expressly  oljects  to  oommonk»ting 
their  project  to  one  who  he  fears  "  vffl  ?jf '^1*^ 
owr  porpooe  w^  nmoanm  of  riUgloot 
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abydL'*  And  ]f  any  more  eridenoe  were  required,  to  show 
Ikow  little  Gowrie  relied  upon  the  Pk«sbyterians,  we 
mt|^ht  allude  to  bis  anxiety,  that  Logan  should  sound  his 
brother  Lord  Home — a  Catholic. 

In  short,  every  thing  leads  us  to  the  opinion  we  hsTe 
already  announced,  that  the  RuthTens  were  instigated  to 
their  enterprise  by  feelings  of  private  revenge  alone,  and 
that  they  did  not  seek  to  make  any  political  party  sub- 
servient to  their  purposes.  It  is  to  this  isolated  nature 
of  their  undertaking — its  utter  want  of  connexion  with 
the  political  movements  of  the  period — that  we  attribute 
the  circumstance  of  its  history  having  so  long  remained 
unknown,  and  are  satisfied  that  much  of  that  history  must 
ever  remain  a  riddle.  It  is  with  it,  as  with  the  adven- 
tures of  the  Iron  Mask,  and  that  whole  class  of  events 
wbich  seem  political,  merely  because  they  befidl  persons 
who  rank  high  in  the  state.  They  generally  appear  more 
mysterious  than  they  really  are,  because,  if  no  chance  un- 
veils them  at  the  time,  they  stand  too  far  apart  from  all 
other  transactions,  to  receive  any  reflected  light  from 
them. 


The  Famibf  lAbraty.  No.  VIL  The  Natural  HUtory 
qflneedM,  Volnme  first,  pp.  313.  London.  John 
Murray,  1829. 

Thx  publisher  of  the  Family  Library  Is  (we  speak  it 
with  reverence)  like  a  man  who  has  an  immense  store 
of  information,  and  is  in  an  immense  hurry  to  utter  it 
all,  80  does  not  wait  to  finish  one  subject  before  he  begins 
another,  but  taking  up  half-a-dozen  at  once,  weaves  them 
all  into  one  variegated  chain  of  discourse.  Like  Cssar, 
who  oould  at  one  moment  Iceep  the  fingers  of  four  secr»> 
tarice  panting  after  him  in  vain, — or  like  a  dear  friend 
of  our  own,  of  happy  memory,  who  could  in  one  and 
the  same  breath,  tell  a  sturdy  capitalist  the  price  of  stocks, 
grosin  out  to  some  yellow  Nabob  a  remark  on  the  liver 
complaint,  and  rehearse  to  an  elderly  lady  a  fragment  of 
last  Sunday*s  sermon,  with  a  downward  and  austere  drag 
of  one  extremity  of  Ills  mouth,  while  the  other  was  pucker- 
ed up  and  sliding  out  an  arch  compliment  to  his  blushing 
eouein, — so  Mr  Murray  pushes  into  your  hand  a  history 
of  Painters,  and  liefore  you  Imow  what  you  are  about, 
cranu  afier  it  a  history  of  the  nation  who  were  forbid  to 
"  make  unto  themselves  the  lilceness  of  any  thing  in 
Heaven  above  or  earth  beneath,'* — ^then  tosses  you  a  his- 
tory of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  while  you  are  busy 
eatphing  it,  he  all  at  once  darts  a  history  of  Insects  at 
your  unguarded  knowledge-box. 

Somebody  or  other  published  not  long  ago  "  Tlie  Ro- 
mance of  History."  It  is  a  pity  he  paid  so  little  atten- 
tion to  the  history  of  insects,  for  theirs  is  a  page  in  the 
great  volume,  which,  when  traced  by  such  a  sympathi- 
zing band  as  the  author  of  the  little  volume  now  before 
us,  outdoes  erery  other  in  wild  and  varied  interest.  We 
are  hurried  in  these  pages  from  the  calm  creations  of  the 
architect,  to  the  stormy  workings  of  the  marshalled  host ; 
and  «fain  from  the  fierce  wars  to  the  faithful  loves  which 
moralize  the  song.  This  is  no  exaggeration,  as  we  shall 
speedily  prove  by  a  few  stories,  which  if  told  of  two- 
legged  "  human  mortals,"  would  each  hare  been  of  them- 
selves sufficient  to  have  given  interest  to  an  *'  historical 
noveL**  Take  first  a  trait  of  maternal  affection  in  that 
most  amiable  and  fascinating  creature  the  spider  : 

**  A  qrfdcr,  to  be  met  with  under  clods  of  earth,  may  fre- 

Sentiy  be  seen  to  carry  a  silken  glol>e  full  of  eggs,  fixed  to 
body.  The  tenacity  of  affection  exhibited  towards  this, 
H«  sole  treasure,  is  trulv  touching ;  nothing,  not  even  its 
life^  is  valued  in  (xnnparuon  with  this  little  globe.  If  an 
sittempt  be  made  to  deprive  it  of  this  valued  deposit,  it  stre- 
nuously resists :  take  it  away  entirely,  and  the  insect  re- 
mains motionless  and  rooted  to  the  spot,  stupified  and  me- 
lancholy ;  restore  it,  and  you  restore  the  animal  to  life ;  it 
eagerly  seizes  it,  and  runs  off  to  place  it  in  a  securer  spot. 

**  Boonel  threw  one  of  tliose  spiders,  to  whose  abdomen 
tbe  big  of  cggi  mm  attMhcd*  into  the  dn  of  the  aat4ion. 


The  animal,  as  if  aware  of  its  danger,  instantly  took  to 
flight,  but  not  quiddy  enough  to  prevent  the  ant-lion  from 
seizing  the  bag  of  eggt  between  its  formidable  pincers ;  ^e 
mother  made  every  effort  to  withdraw  herself  from  her 
dangerous  foe,  and  m  her  struggles,  the  bac  became  loosened, 
and  was  retained  by  her  enemv.  Instead,  However,  of  saving 
lier  own  life^  which  she  coulu  easily  have  done  by  running 
off,  she  instantlv  turned  and  seized  the  bag  between  her 
Jaws,  and  strugiped  to  retain  her  lost  treasure ;  the  enormous 
strength  of  the  ant-lion  was  too  great  for  hee  power,  even 
though  stimulated  by  the  full  force  of  maternal  instinct,  and 
the  q^gs  were  consequently  drawn  under  the  sand ;  she  re- 
tained her  hold,  and  rather  than  relinquish  that,  without 
which  life  was  a  burden,  she  suiliered  herself  to  be  buried 
alive  with  her  progeny.  It  was  now  that  Bonnel  com- 
passionated her  mte^  and  rescued  her  from  the  jaws  of  death, 
but  he  oould  not  restore  to  her  the  bag  of  egg»  so  tenacious- 
ly held  by  the  ant-lion.  She  lingcredat  the  spot  where  the 
Mgs  were  buried,  regardlen  alike  of  her  own  danger  and 
the  efforts  of  Bonnet  to  remove  her  from  her  enemy,  by 
pushing  her  off  with  a  piece  of  twig.** 

The  following  duel  between  two  bees  reminds  us 
strongly  of  the  single  combat  between  Burley  and 
Bothwell ;  nor  is  the  non-chalant  attitude  of  the  victor 
unlike  Dandy  Dinmont  singing  '*  Johnny  Cope*'  over  the 
prostrate  body  of  Dirk  Hatteraick : 

**  On  those  fine  spring  days,  in  which  the  sun  is  beauti- 
ful and  warm,  dueb  may  often  be  seen  to  take  phun  between 
two  inhabitants  of  the  same  hive.  In  some  esses,  the  qnar- 
rd  seems  to  have  bcg|un  within,  and  the  combataots  may 
be  seen  coming  out  of  the  gates  eager  *  for  blows.'  Some- 
times a  bee,  peaceably  settled  on  the  outside  of  the  hive,  or 
walking  about,  is  rudelv  Jostled  by  another  (*  do  you  bite 
your  thumb  at  me,  sir  ?  )  and  then  the  attack  commences, 
each  endeavouring  to  ootain  the  most  advantageous  posi- 
tion. They  turn,  pirouette,  throttle  each  other ;  and  such 
is  their  bitter  earnestness,  that  Reaumur  has  been  enabled 
to  come  near  enough  to  observe  them  with  a  lens  without 
causing  a  separation.  After  rolling  about  in  the  dust,  the  vic- 
tor watching  the  time  when  its  enemy  uncovers  his  body,  by 
elongating  it,  in  tbe  attempt  to  sting,  thrusts  its  weapon 
between  the  scales,  and  the  next  instant  its  antagonist 
stretches  out  its  quivering  wings  and  expires.  A  t»ee  can- 
not be  killed  so  suddenly,  except  by  crushing,  as  by  the 
sting  of  another  liee.  Sometimes  the  stronger  insect  pro- 
duces the  death  of  the  vanquished  by  squeezing  its  chest. 
After  this  feat  has  been  done,  the  victorious  bee  constantly 
remains,  says  Reaumur,  near  his  victim,  standing  on  his 
four  front  legs^  and  rubbing  the  two  posterior  ones  to- 
gether." 

We  feel  strongly  tempted  to  lay  before  our  readers 
some  account  of  the  wars  and  Olympic  games  of  tbe 
ants :  but  being  in  a  sentimental  mood  at  present,  we 
prefer  quoting  the  description  of  the  preparations  made 
by  the  females  of  that  industrious  race  for  entering  upon 
the  duties  of  matronhiMkL  And  by  our  hopes  of  a  good 
wife  we  swear  it,  these  gentle  creatures  seem  to  tear  off 
their  wings,  the  badge  of  maidenhood,  with  less  reluct- 
ance, than  a  girl  of  mortal  strain  lays  aside  the  gay  dress 
in  which  she  has  flirted  with  a  hundred  beaux,  to  put 
on  the  plain  household  garb,  and  sit  down  the  unsolicit- 
ed wife  of  an  honest  man : 

**  The  females  which  escape  are  destined  to  found  new 
colonies,  and  at  first  do  all  the  work  of  neuters ;  in  this  par- 
ticular resembling  tbe  mother  wasp :  but  prior  to  their  oon« 
structing  a  new  habitation,  they  nuike  themselTes  voluntary 
prisoners^  by  throwing  off  their  wings.  So  extraordinary 
a  dismembenneut  requires  to  be  supported  by  the  testimony 
of  an  eye-witness.  Accordingly  Huber,  who  mwle  the  ex- 
periment, states,  '  that  having  induced  an  ant  to  mount  a 
straw,  he  placed  it  on  a  table  sprinkled  with  a  little  earth, 
and  covered  it  with  a  glass  bell :  scarcely  did  she  peroeivie 
the  earth  which  covered  the  bottom  of  her  abode,  when  she 
extended  her  wings,  with  some  effort  bringing  them  beforo 
her  head,  crossing  them  in  every  direction,  throwing  them 
from  side  to  side,  and  produdng  so  many  singular  contor- 
tions, that  her  four  wings  fell  off  at  the  same  moment  in  his 
presence.  Afker  this  change,  slie  reposed,  brushed  her  oors^ 
let,  traverssd  the  ground,  evidently  seeking  for  a  place  of 
shelter.' " 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  love  to  trace  nations 
gradoally  adTaacIng  hi  clviliantioii  through  tho  hontfaig 
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pastoral,  and  agricultnnl  atagea,  it  may  be  intemting  to 
Imow,  that  the  ants  hare  attained  to  the  aeoood  : 

'<  The  ante  keepand  fted  certain  other  insectB^  from  whidli 
they  extraot  a  sweet  and  nutritioua  Uotud,  in  the  same  maiw 
ner  as  we  obtain  mfllc  finom  cowa.  There  are  two  spedea 
of  insects  from  which  the  ant  tribe  abstract  thia  jnioe— 41m 
aphidesy  or  plant-liec^  and  the  gall  insects.  In  the  proper 
season^  any  paraouy  who  may  chooos  to  be  at  the  pains  of 
watching  their  prooeedingSy  may  ses^  as  Unnaos  says,  the 
ants  ascending  trees  thai  they  may  milk  their  cow%  the 
aphides.  The  sabstanee  which  is  here  called  milk  ia  a  sai^ 
charine  fluid*  which  tlicse  insects  secrete ;  it  is  scarcely  in- 
£!rior  to  honey  in  sweetness,  and  ianes  in  limpid  drops  from 
the  body  of  the  insect,  by  two  little  tabes  placed,  one  on  each 
side^  just  abore  the  idbdomen.  When  no  ants  happen  to  be 
at  huid  to  reoeivo  this  treasnre^  the  insects  ^eot  it  to  a  dis- 
tance^ by  a  jerking  motion  which,  at  regular  intemds,  they 
giTe  their  bodies.  When  the  anta,  however,  are  in  attend- 
ance, tli^  carefully  watch  the  emisuon  of  this  pvecioas 
fluid,  and  immediately  suck  it  down.  The  ants  not  only 
consume  this  fluid  when  Toluntarilir  qected  by  the  aphides, 
but,  what  is  still  more  surprising,  tney  know  how  to  make 
them  yield  it  at  pleasure ;  or,  in  other  terms,  to  milk  them. 
On  this  occasion,  the  antennsB  of  the  ants  discharge  the 
flame  fmietions  as  tiie  fincers  of  a  milk-maid :  with  these 
onana  moved  vary  rapiiUT,  they  pat  the  abdomen  of  an 
aphides  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other ;  a  little  drop 
Qt  the  much-coveted  juice  immediately  iasoea  forth*  which 
the  ant  eagerly  oouTeys  to  its  mouth.*'  * 

Bot  this  ia  not  all } 

**  The  ydlow  ants  collect  a  large  herd  of  a  kind  of  aphis, 
trhlch  dorives  its  nutriment  from  the  roots  of  grass  and 
other  plants.  These  milch  Idne  they  remore  from  their  na- 
tiye  plants,  and  domesticate  in  theur  habitations,  affording, 
as  Hnber  justly  obserres,  an  example  of  almost  human  in- 
dustry and  sagacity.  On  turning  up  the  nest  of  the  yeUow 
ant,  tnis  naturalist  saw  one  day  a  variety  of  aphides  either 
wandering  about  in  the  different  chamwrs^  or  attached  to 
die  roots  (^  plants,  which  penetrated  into  the  interior.  The 
ants  appeared  to  be  extremely  jealous  of  tiheir  stock  of  cattle ; 
they  followed  them  about,  and  caressed  them,  whenever 
they  wished  for  the  honeyed  juice,  which  the  aphis  never  re- 
fused to  yield.  On  the  Hlghtest  appearance  or  danger,  they 
took  them  up  in  their  mouths^  and  gently  removed  them 
to  a  more  sneltered  and  secure  spot.  They  dispute  with 
other  ants  for  them,  and,  in  short,  watch  them  as  keenly  as 
any  pastoral  people  would  guard  the  .herds  which  form 
wealUi." 

By  the  Goddeasea !  were  we  not  the  Editor  of  the 
Edinburgh  Literary  Journal,  we  could  wish  to  be  an  In- 
aact! 

Seriooaly  speaking,  however,  this  is  an  excellent  book 
of  ita  kind,  and  admirably  fitted  to  make  part  of  a  fiunily 
library.  Its  atyle  ia  neat  and  unostentatious.  There  is 
prefixed  to  it  a  general  description  of  the  structure  and 
oharacteriatics  of  inseots^  sufficient  to  serve  as  an  intro- 
ductioo  to  entomology.  The  body  of  the  work  contains 
a  great  fund  of  aoUd  information  regarding  theae  curious 
creatures,  and  the  warmth  and  interest  with  which  it  is 
communicated,  though  to  some  they  may  seem  over- 
atrained,  are  the  ycry  features  of  the  book  which  recom- 
mend it  to  us,  as  they  must  haye  a  strong  effect  in  ex- 
citing» love  of  study  in  the  young  mind.  Weoouldhaye 
wished  that  mora  attention  had  been  paid  to  rinsaifint 
tlon,  whioh,  wltliont  taking  from  the  book  one  jot  of  its 
Intanst,  would  haye  greatly  enhanced  its  yalue,  by  ma- 
king it  an  introduction  to  systematic  knowledge.  But 
be  this  aa  it  may,  the  work  Is  well  worthy  the  attention 
and  patronaga  of  all  parents. 


SeoUisk  Qmnamum  Sarvice.  By  the  Her.  A.  G.  Cbr- 
stairs,  minister  of  Anstruthery  Wester.  Edinburgh. 
John  Anderson,  jnn.     1829. 

Ix  haa  been  aaid  of  Sermons  generaUyy  that  tkey  ad- 
Skit  of  lose  originality  than  any  otfier  spades  of  oompo- 
flitlsn.  Hm  prMM^er  eommenta  on  paasagea  which  have 
been  illustrated  before,  or  he  labours  to  establish  truths 
which  wo  already  believe,  and  to  reeomaund  a  porticu- 

]i»  IfcM  tf  MDiwI  wftM  wt  hcve  IfKf  kMna  t»  h» 


right,  and  of  which  we  haye  often  revolved  all  the  ad- 
vantagea.  From  the  preacher,  therefore,  it  is  argued, 
we  cannot  expect  to  hear  much  that  is  new ;  and  to  tke 
iteration  of  what  we  already  know,  however  importaot 
these  truths  may  be^  we  always  Uatsn  with  diminished 
interest,  and  not  unfrequently  with  listleasnesi,  or  erta 
with  impatience.  All  this  may  be  admitted  witbont 
derogation  from  the  praise  of  the  preacher,  and  the  utility 
of  preaching,  since  it  is  not  less  important  to  remind,  than 
to  instruct,  us  of  our  duty ;  nor  less  difficult  to  combst 
the  passions  successfully,  than  to  convince  the  nnder- 
standing.  In  printed  diacoorses,  hovrever,  other  excel- 
lences will  be  required,  since  ^y  are  neceHarily  de- 
prived of  thoee  adyentitioua  circumatances  which  give 
interest  to  a  spoken  exhortation.  Even  if  intended  ex- 
dusively  for  the  family  fireside  on  »  Sabbath  eveniag,  we 
expect  to  find  in  them  more  novelty  of  arraagement, 
more  el^ance  of  compoeitioiiy  and  a  closer  tain  of 
reasoning,  than  might  be  neceasary  or  proper  for  the 
pulpit.  And  it  is  only  when  we  have  good  resion  to 
believe  that  they  may  nevertheleas  be  generally  oMfoI, 
that  we  feel  ourselves  called  li^n  to  suspend  strict  criti- 
cism, and  excuse  mediocrity,  in  a  yolume  of  sermons. 

We  had  lately  occaaien  to  remark,  in  reviewioge 
work  on  much  the  eame  plan  with  that  now  before  w, 
that  we  did  not  think  the  publication  of  ConiflMBion 
Seryices  either  necessary  or  desirable.  If  translated  into 
a  foreign  language^  Mr  GsrstaliV  book  might  indeed 
command  a  partial  dFculatkm  among  those  who  are  1^ 
nonnt  of  the  uaagea  of  omr  church,  but  we  fear  there » 
little  chance  of  ita  becoming  very  popular  at  bomb  Hm 
young  diyine  needs  no  formnlarj  for  an  exercise  so  plafai 
and  so  fkmiliar  to  him ;  and  the  Christian  hiynan  eso- 
not,  either  with  hie  fbmlly  or  in  his  deset,  cater  into 
the  proper  spirit  of  discenrsee  which  are  addreMed  ink 
medJately,  and  intended,'wo  may  aay,  exriuslvdy,  far  those 
who  are  j  nst  about  to  take  into  their  hands  the  eymboh 
of  the  atoning  saerifiee.  Of  the  important  truths,  tod 
the  yery  texts  which  must  constitute  the  prindpsl  pert 
of  a  communion  service,  what  Christian  is  ignonuit,-'* 
who  reipiirea  even  to  be  reminded  of  those  resssftaUs 
passages,  saye  at  a  time  when  they  derive  almost  miracu- 
lous energy  from  the  presence  of  the  consecrated  elffMoU 
of  communion  ?  Besides,  the  author  of  such  a  vdonc  is 
little  more  than  its  editor,  for  it  will  neoeanrily  contain 
much  that  is  not  partienlar  to  him,  bat  common  to  every 
minister  in  the  chnrdi. 

Such  are  our  objections  to  this  yolume,  or  rather  to 
such  works  in  generaL  But  we  should  be  dofaig  justice 
neither  to  Mr  Carstairs'  merits,  nor  to  oar  own  feeliafl^ 
did  we  stop  here.  We  do  not  see  how  his  task  could 
luvo  been  executed  more  jndidonsly  than  he  has  done  it 
His  style  is  both  chaste  and  degant ;  and  in  the  six  db- 
courses  which  this  yolnme  contains,  we  find  a  virietj  of 
illustration,  a  forve  of  application,  and  a  fervour  of  devo- 
tion, which  are  wdl  calculated  to  impress  us  with  s  good 
opinion  of  the  author's  talents  and  prindples.  He  is  ap- 
parently a  odiolar,  and  evidently  a  man  of  taste ;  an' 
should  he  again  appear  before  the  public  in  a  literary  <•* 
padty,  we  shall  take  up  his  yolume  widi  no  sflull  de- 
gree of  prepoasesrion  in  its  friyour. 


Po&ticalJEamomjf.  AMEHgrnrytntoihtNaiMrJOr^tfit 
of  Right  to  VemdihU  Pfvperty  or  Wealth.  BySua^ 
Read.     Edinburgh:  Printedfinrthe Author; and sski 

by  OUver  and  Boyd.     1820.    8vo.    P^  39a 

PouTZCAL  EcovoMT,  that  adenee whieh  pioiis"*^ 
hiiyeatigate  the  lawa  whkh  rqn>><rte  the  prodocthm  sad 
distribution  of  wealth,  could  not  arrive  at  any  perM^" 
in  a  state  of  sodety,  where  the  natural  course  of  thiap 
was  Interrupted  and  constrained  by  JactitiouseDsctaicnts. 
lU  laws  had  not  their  free  course  under  the  Hoaianre- 
puhUc,  which,  though  free  itself,  lived  ipsn  tiwfto*; 

«f  qUmt Hilet;  mAMlkm hiilter Mr ^ 
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mnder  tli*  «ni^n«  Tbey  had  not  tbeir  free  courte  under 
the  laodal  eyilenif  which  gndnallf  grew  up  out  of  the 
auareb J  and  eoiilbaiai&  ooneef uent  upon  the  down&Jl  of 
the  empire ;  and  whicht  in  fiict»  was  bo  ciTtt  eyBtem-^hat 
an  WMentroUed  and  etfanlied  amy,  peraunflntlf  ei^ 
camped  in  Europe^  and  arUtrarily  apprapriattog  the  pra- 
dncta  of  honeat  iadoatoy.  Them  Uwa  did  not  ercn  hcf  in 
to  operate  till  ahoot  the  ei»tecnth  oentorj,  when  the  in- 
euhcrdinaHon  of  powerful  ▼tewle  had  ahakcn  the  feodal 
fiihric^  and  wealth  and  knowledge  in  the  hands  of  the 
middle  daat  had  fririy  thrown  down  aome  of  ita  fortifi- 
cationo.  It  wae  net  till  alter  the  Refimnatien  thai  the 
indlTidaal  bifan  to  eoont  for  ooiBBethlng»  and  thatfown- 
liBdlBf  the  eU  pUhun  «f  tiMr  power  fidlinf  aw^y 
iNfna  to  look  iwuid  ftr  other  de- 
af flnanoe  on  the  one  hand,  and  pnjeoti 
lor  infrmalnf  nartenal  and  permnal  wealth  en  the  oUier, 
came  now  to  he  diecmwed,  and  with  intcteat.  The  adcnee 
of  Politleal  Economy  ia  eoeval  with  the  new  erder  of 
thii^piy  and  hm  kept  pace  with  ita  prigieeb  Italy,whlle 
It  WW  free,  and  then  England  and  HoUand,  wen  the  iirat 
eonntrim  in  wUch  anch  specnlatione  were  entered  npcn. 
The  Fendal  Syitem  had  aerar  taken  deep  not  in  Italy; 
in  the  ether  twanationa  it  had  met  with  the  mdcat 

la  an  of  them  eonntrim,  we  iind  eerly  dlaeoa- 
the  fineedom  of  the  eea,  and  llnaneial 
niere  is  aomch  that  ia  Talnable  in  thrfr  dd 
ki  en  tUe  sol^eet ;  hot  in  all  of  tkem  the  ^neetf  on  ia 
treated  partially,  without  lufwwne  to  general  prindplee, 
«r  its  bearing  upon  cognate  enljecta.  Them  atates,  m 
they  wme  the  ihwet,  were  aim  the  meet  iouriehlng,  in 
Europe ;  and  it  is  not  in  the  day  of  siiecem  that  man  ia 
diepeaed  to  take  te^eeardiing  views  into  Intnrity.  It  ia 
the  mrfiglnnaiii,  who,  In  erder  to  avoid  etill  greater  de- 
pncarion,  leehe  amdamly  abonty  and  lajrs  deep  efJtHnes, 

It  WW  ahent  the  dam  ef  tihe  seventeenth  century,  end 

in  Soodand— ntthat  tfweimpoteriahedbyalong«coBtfamed 

otnte  of  anasrohy,  and  doubly  awnsihle  of  its  poverty  Aram 

im  intimate  oanncadon  wf tib  a  proud  and  opulent  neigh* 

hoaDf^M— that  tfm  ^*et  eriwitf^  attwapt  ww  vmde  to  aeoer- 

tafaa  the  genmative  prlneipie  of  natiend  wealth.     The 

penen  who  midarteek  this  task  WW  Falenon,  the  phuuMr 

of  Ae  Bank  of  En^and,  and  pngector  of  die  Daricn 

We  may,  en  aome  other  ooeadon,  retam  to  the 

of  hie  wmffa^  and  their  effsets  upon  du  enb- 

Buterprim  of  Scotland ;  at  present, 

the  thread  of  our  narrative  ftrom  ua  to  attend  to  a  man 

of  madi  aaere  qneetionabie  genius,  and  mnch  mere  equl- 

vocd  dmracter.  Law  of  Laurieston,  a  penonof  sanguine 

dispoddon,  but  of  a  dear  calenladng  head,  had  early 

tamed  his  attention  to  speculations  on  the  oommeroe  oiF 

money.     He  had  *'*^—»*'^  and  carreeled  his  notions  on 

the  subject,  by  all  the  information  he  could  obtain  fkom 

the  goldsmitha  of  Ediabargh,  who  then  conducted  aU  the 

comparativdy  liadted  money  transactions  of  Sootland ; 

and  he  had  published  a  work  en  the  subject  about  the 

time  of  tile  Union.     Obliged  to  fly  the  country  by  the 

vnhvppj  consequenom  of  a  dnd»  he  arrived  in  fVanoe  at 

a  period  when  the  diaordered  state  of  its  financm  had 

made  its  rulers  ready  to  catch  at  any  chance  of  retrieving 

themsdves.     Law's  idew  on  the  eidgect  were  consonant 

to  his  cliancter— -the  plan  he  propeaad  for  reatoring  the 

shattered  ciroumstanom  of  Frantift  lieing  *****^*'y  dm 

than  gambling  on  a  large  scale;  but  the  caw  ww  niyent^ 

and  it  ww  adopted     It  ia  not  -our  part  to  enquire  cu- 

riondy  how  much  of  the  iSulufe  which  ensued  ww  owiqg 

to  radicd  defects  in  the  scheme,  and  how  much  to  the 

diildish  avarice  of  the  government — ^it  is  enough  that 

the  bnMMe  hurst,  leaving  tbe  Frwdi  with  a  taete  for 

ipeodationsy  and  an  overpowering  necemity  ftr 


nuvmg  saw  gov  vo  rianee,  anu  anr  ovj|ac«  oeu^  wiin 
snee  alone,  we  pam  unnotioeA  mere  praetied  nnan- 
iuMsevar  wate,  to  oeme  to  Qnesaay  and  'Goumay, 

t  wo  p1iOi«gph«%  iriM^  anok  fJb«M  1h»  f«m  tiine^ 


■aaBmBBBmn^^BBBmamBWH^MaimHem^inimaaimmn* 
structed  eomprdiendve  systems  of  politicd  economy. 
They  difined  in  some  slight  dcgrse,  but  not  more  than 
WW  to  be  eKpeeted  in  two  inventors  of  a  sdence,  arriving 
at  nearly  the  aame  condudons  from  difierent  atarting- 
plaoea.  Goomay  had  been  educated  w  a  merchant,  while 
Qneenay's  life  had  been  almoet  ezdudvdy  spent  among 
tlie  agricnltnrd  part  of  the  community.  Tlie  ayitema 
oi  both  ars,  doubdess,  deiident ;  but  they  have  the  merit 
of  bdng  the  first  who  viewed  the  science  in  all  its  ei&- 
tsnt  w  comprehending  at  onm  the  qumtion  respecting 
the  sonrm  of  national  wedth,  and  that  rmpecting  the 
meet  eficadons  way  of  maldng  it  available  for  the  le- 
gitimate enda  of  government. 

Xlirsngli  the  intcroonrw  kept  up  between  the  literati 
of  thie  country  and  thorn  of  Franca,  the  program  arihich 
Fditied  Economy  made  them  ww  laid  before  the  inha- 
bitanto  of  Grew  Britahi  ia  detached  eemys,  and  partial, 
lady  by  Tucker  and  Hume.  But  Sir  Jamm  £kewart 
Denham  and  Dr  Adam  Smith  (both  of  them  nearly 
about  the  aame  time)  were  the  first  who  gave  completo 
viewa  of  the  aoisnee.  Sir  JwMom^B  work  ia  by  no  msana 
deetitnteof  aaerlt;  but  the  superior  geniw  and  originality 
of  the  <<  Wedtii  of  Nadona  "  threw  it  w  eompietdy  into 
the  shade,  that  it  Is  now  searody  ever  mentioned.  Smlth'e 
work  went  wdlnigh  to  cahanat  the  sulisieet.  He  esta- 
blished the  grew  eoarm  of  wedth  to  be  labour,  aided  and 
perfeeted  by  the  dividon  of  labour,  the  accumulation  of 
capital,  and  the  invention  of  madiinery.  He  eatabUdied 
the  laws  by  vrUch  the  wealth  thus  produced  ww  divided 
among  the  eommunity ;  and  made  a  bold  guem  at  the 
proportiona.  He  defined  vdne  and  price,  and  nearly  ea- 
hawbed  the  suljeet  of  the  nature  and  effects  of  a  circula- 
ting medium.  If  he  did  not  originate,  he  carried  for  to- 
warda  Its  sdution,  the  question  respecting  the  requliitm 
of  a  etandard  of  vdne,  the  poedUlity  of  a  perfect  stand- 
ard, and  the  best  substitute.  In  the  finance  department, 
he  threw  a  great  ded  of  light  cm  the  hltiierto  obscure 
queetion,  what  were  the  means  least  oppreedve  for  the 
subject,  and  most  available  for  raising  the  necessary  sup- 
plim  fer  government.  In  addition  to  all  thie,  he  ren- 
dered the  intricate  question  of  public  credit  mndi  more 
manageable. 

From  the  time  of  Adam  Smith  to  Malthas,  littie  vrw 
done,  except  to  give  a  better  arrangement  to  his  materials, 
and  oocadonally  more  distinetnen  to  tiie  enundation  of 
his  doctrinm ;  or  to  lop  off  certdn  redundandm  In  tbe 
way  of  metaphyded  dieeussions  and  statisticd  details, 
which  at  times  dwcnred  and  retarded  tiie  progrem  of  his 
argument.  Mdthns  hw  dfetinguidied  hiuisdf  In  the 
science  mainly  by  his  having  been  the  first  to  euggeet  the 
new  and  generally  recdved  theory  of  rent,  and  by  his 
disqmsitlons  on  the  prindplm  of  population.  The  ori- 
giaaHty  of  hie  Tlews  on  this  latter  sufgeet  hw  been  with 
Justice  celled  in  question ;  and  the  vdoe  of  his  application 
of  them  to  questions  of  generd  poUtiee,  ii  more  than 
dottbtfd ;  but  there  can  be  no  queetion  of  the  serrioe  he 
hw  rendered  to  politicd  economy,  by  mddng  the  invest!^ 
gation  an  integrant  part  of  that  sdence.  Hie  good  ha 
hw  done,  by  his  attempt  to  introduce  definitions  into, 
the  edence  is  more  amUgaous.  Definitions  are  of  um  in 
mathemalicd  sdence,  where  any  defidency  of  expreedon 
may  lie  checked  to  the  eye ;  hut  In  thoae  sdences  which 
treat  of  ahatraet  conceptions,  not  pdpable  to  the  senses, 
tlkey  tod  astray  from  the  truth  of  nature,  by  substituting 
the  arbitrary  conceptions  of  an  individual. — The  merfta 
of  Ricardo  consist  chiefiy  in  his  having  corrected  severd 
inaccuradw  of  his  predecessors.  In  his  having  communi- 
cated mcane  preddon  to  the  severd  doctrines,  and  in  his 
having  given  a  more  strictiy  logicd  connexion  to  the 
wnoie. 

Thus,  then,  the  science  stands  at  presenL  It  hwheen 
di^efAed  to  it  by  some,  diat  it  lowers  the  tone  of  the  in^ 
tdlect,and  accustoms  It  to  a  narrow-minded  and  medaoiL- 
cd  vray  of  Tiewing  grmt  nationd  questions.     This  db- 

Jvdloii  piaoQcAi  iQ^vn  a  adioiiiiQoptim  of -tin  gcJmpii    Ii 
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oonfian  itoelf  to  the  diacoMioDof  the  origin,  distribtttlon, 
and  availability  of  a  nation**  wealtli.  Without  correct 
ideas  on  these  points,  a  legislator  blunders  in  the  daric 
He,  on  the  other  hand,  who  would  regulate  the  whole  of 
a  nation^s  oonoems  on  an  acquaintance  with  these  matters 
alone,  betrays  his  ignorance  of  other  and  equally  essential 
branches  of  knowledge.  But  who  would  r^ect  a  valu- 
able medicine  because  a  quack  has  occasionally  done  harm 
by  prascribing  it  where  it  was  inapplicable  ?  It  has  been 
further  objected  to  this  science,  that  there  is  not  one  of 
its  principles  which  is  not  at  present  warmly  controverted. 
This  uncertainty,  however,  is  not  to  be  sought  in  the 
science  itself,  but  in  the  confused  heads  of  those  who  write 
and  talk  about  it. .  In  these  blessed  days  of  press-freedom, 
every  body  writes,  and  almost  every  body  prints.  It  can- 
not iail,  thereliDre,  that,  on  a  sulgect  of  such  immediate 
interest,  many  who  hare  but  a  smattering  of  the  matter, 
and  many  who  have  not  even  that,  must  have  their  say. 
But  the  haziness  and  inconustency  of  their  conceptions 
must  not  be  attributed  to  the  science,  of  which  it  is  but 
Jostice  to  form  our  notions  by  taking  it  as  it  stands  in  the 
works  of  its  masters.  Lastly,  it  has  been  objected,  that 
many  of  the  most  plausible  and  seemingly  most  firmly- 
estahUshed  principles  of  political  economy  have  fiuled  as 
soon  as  an  attempt  was  made  to  put.  them  into  practice. 
The  answer  to  this  is,  that,  changed  though  die  social 
system  of  Europe  be  since  the  Reformation,  many  of  tlie 
old  institutions  are  still  influentially  alive ;  and  that  this 
renders  impossible  the  full  application  of  the  economical 
doctrines.  The  mere  practiod  man,  who  would  seek  to 
bring  them  into  operation  in  all  their  extent,  betrays  there- 
by  his  ignorance  of  the  actual  state  of  society.  He  for- 
gets, as  Locksby  would  say,  to  allow  for  the  wind. 

In  this  notice  we  have  omitted  many  meritorious  la- 
bourers in  the  field  of  political  economy,  either  because 
they  confined  their  attention  to  some  isolated  question,  or 
because  they  were  useful  merely  as  redaeteura.  To  have 
mentioned  tliem  all,  would  have  extended  our  sketch  to 
an  undue  length.  We  have  been  induced  to  take  the  re- 
trospect, as  the  best  method  of  placing  us  in  a  situation 
t*  judge  of  the  value  of  the  work  whose  title  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  article — a  task  to  which  we  now  proceed. 

Mr  Read  prefaces  his  labours  vrith  a  complaint  of  the 
indefinite  and  uncertain  nature  of  the  science  as  it  at  pre- 
sent stands — an  idlegation  which  we  have  already  shown 
to  be  without  foundation.  The  poesible  limits  of  the 
science  are  already  almost  completely  investigated,  and 
what  has  been  ascntained,  is  by  the  better  class  of  wri- 
ters clearly  and  explicitly  stated.  But  assuming  for  a 
moment  that  Mr  Read's  view  of  the  matter  is  correct,  let 
us  see  what  remedy  he  propoees.  "  Political  Economy 
has  been  hitherto  designated  as  the  science  which  treats 
of  the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth,  and  it  has 
been  toiaUy  overlooked  that  thit  indudee  the  demonstration 
of  right  to  toeaUh.  It  is  here,  there/ore,  for  the  first  ttnie, 
treated  as  an  investigation  concerning  right  to  wealth,  {or 
property ;)  and  this  innovation,  while  it  gives  a  more  im- 
portant and  a  more  definite  o^ect  to  the  science,  presents 
it  under  a  new  and  totally  different  aspect  from  that  in 
which  it  has  hitherto  appeared,  and  causes  it  to  assume 
an  entiffel^  new  shape.*'  The  assertion  contained  in  the 
fasM^  in  Italics  is  incorrect.  The',  necessity  of  a  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  the  abstract  doctrines  of  right  to  pro- 
perty, in  order  to  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  discus- 
sions of  Political  Economy,  has  been  admitted  by  every 
writer  on  the  subject,  from  Quesnay  downwards.  But 
this  knowledge  must  be  derived  fimn  the  study  of  ra- 
tional jurisprudence ;  and  we  see  no  benefit  to  be  obtained 
fWim  confounding  two  sciences,  which,  however  they 
may  bear  upon  and  mutually  illustrate  each  other,  are  es- 
sentially distinct. 

Let  us  proceed,  however,  to  look  not  at  what  our  au- 
thor has  promised,  but  what  he  has  really  performed. 
His  work  is  divided  into  two. books.  In  the  first,  he 
ireati  of  the  origin  of  wealth^  and  the  natuzml  girounds  of 


right  to  it ;  in  the  second,  of  the  distribotien  of  wodth 
among  individuals,  and  between  them  and  tlie  govtrn- 
ment.  There  is  nothing  very  new  in  this  srrangcnaeat ; 
nor  is  there  any  thing  very  new  in  the  internal  smogs. 
meats  of  these  two  grand  divisions,  except  that  in  the 
first  book  he  postpones  the  consideration  of  the  right  ts 
wealth  till  after  the  investigation  of  its  origin,  instead  of 
assuming  it  to  be  already  understood,  as  has  been  dene  bf 
other  Eomomists— 41  matter  in  regard  to  which  we  bare 
already  expressed  our  opinion.  In  the  rest  of  the  first 
book,  and  in  the  whole  of  the  second,  lie  has  strictly  ob. 
served  the  arrangement  now  generally  adopted. 

With  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  Mr  Resd  hai 
executed  liis  taslc,  we  find  in  tlie  flngpart  of  the  mtk  t 
great  deal  of  unnecessary  redundancy — as,  fir  emnple, 
in  his  definition  of  wealth,  whfeh,  with  its  ilioBtrstisDi, 
extends  to  eleven  pags%  and  contains  nothing  that  basDot 
been  already  aald  both  better  and  mors  briefiy.  He  is 
also  apt  to  pass  into  digressions  quite  irrelevant  to  tbe 
subject  in  hand,  and  which  materially  retard  theprognai 
of  the  investigation.  The  second  book  is  almost  entirely 
taken  up  with  controversy,  which  we  can  by  no  meua 
approve  of  in  an  institutional  work.  It  mitlaadi  tlie 
mind  from  the  oliject  immediataly  in  hand,  by  divntbig 
it  from  the  consideration  of  broad  and  general  priadplni 
and  breaking  down  ita  attention  among  a  tltonaand  petty 
details.  Nor  do  we  think  that  he  treats  Mesars  Ricsrdo 
and  Malthus  with  that  courtesy  which  the  talents  sad 
high  rank  of  these  gentlemen  in  the  sdenoe  demand,  be 
their  doctrines  right  or  wrong.  Nor  an  they  to  be  cea- 
futed  by  stotements  of  alleged  statistical  &ets,  In  sappert 
of  which  no  evidence  is  produced. 

On  tiie  whole,  thb  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  gnat  as- 
tural  shrewdness,  who  might  Im  able  to  dlseoss  soaie  'm- 
lated  question  with  spirit  and  suoceas,  but  who  Is  by  so 
means  adequate  to  the  task  of  a  syateanatic  aodeihaintivc 
inveatigation.  .  His  arrangement  is  not  new,  nor  hsT* 
we  found  one  new  principle  estahUahed  in  the  wliole  of 
it.  Even  his  vaunted  enquiry  Into  the  origin  of  tk 
right  to  property  is  not  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Mkee* 
quent  diequisitions.  Throughout  the  book  we  find  tke 
moot  acute  remarks  placed  in  immediate  esojooctieo 
with  the  most  laughable  piierilitiea.  It  Is.  an  esampfe  at 
once  of  the  necessity  of  training  a  mind  lirom  ehlldbeed 
to  systematic  investigation.  In  order  to  ensure  soooeai  bi 
science ;  and  of  the  insufficiency  of  what  Is  geoccsUy 
called  '*  strong  common  sense'*  for  this  purpose,  whoi 
unsupported  by  more,  comprehensive  and  penetrattag  is- 
tellectual  powera. 


T%e  Waoeri^  Novels.  New  Edition.  Vols.  Fife  and 
Six.  The  Antiquary.  Edinburgh.  Cadell  ft  tV 
1829. 

Wk  are  not  among  those  who  make  it  a  rule  to  ptrk 
out  all  the  notes  and  new  matter  which  appear  In  these 
volumes,  and  transfer  them  to  our  pages.  We  have  do 
taate  for  thus  licking  the  paws  of  a  literary  lion ;  sod, 
though  we  bad,  we  are  strongly  inclined  to  soopcct  tbtc 
the  circulation  of  these  volumes  exceeds  even  tbat  of  t!v 
LiTKRART  Journal,  so  that  the  task  would  be  oompsr*- 
tively  profitiess.  Tlie  work  goes  on  steadily,  and  is  al- 
ways handsomely  printed  and  neatiy  iUnatrated ;  ihoof^ 
we  think  that  some  of  the  frontispieces  might  be  better 
than  they  are. 


TheLoa^Bookf  or  Journalofa  Vagage  betwixt  JM  ^ 
London,     Lelth.     R.  W.  Hume.     1830. 

This  is  an  amusing  enough  collection  of  odds  sad  end^ 
besides  comprising  some  information  which  will  be  asew 
to  the  voyager.  We  think  we  could  glance  over  thia  L^* 
Book  when  lying  aea-sick  in  our  berth,  and  dispoeid  lo 
read  nothing  else.  Steam  is  datroylng  the  romaaoe  of  »e 
ssa,  but  there  is  stiU  sometiUng  poetical  in  the  aovCBMBis 

of  a  Lelth  and  Landon  smack.  ' 
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liardCt  Imprtwed  Famxbf  Jomnud  and  Memoranda^  fir 
1830.  London.  William  Manh  and  Alfred  Miller. 
EdtnboTgli.     Conatable  h  Co. 

Tinsb  an  exeeedinglj naefol  and  d— ifable pnbliflitien. 
We  reoommend  it  heartily  to  aU  careful  lioaaewiTca»  and 
of  limited 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 


THE  EDITOR  IN  HIS  SLIPPERS; 

oa. 


▲  PXSP  BXHIjrD  THE  SCXEXS. 


No.  ▼. 


••Slaita, 


Qoiiqult  d,  hie  AMquld  quod  delcetabit  hatefaiit 
Tifador  an  levlor.  lelig*  quieqaid  i 


Scxirx. — The  Eonoa's  Bed-dusuher.  The  EDnoa  i$  die- 
covered  in  a  magnificent  bed,  wearing  a  roee^colowred 
mghi-'Cap,  which  casts  a  ddicate  tinge  over  his  natural 
pale  complexion.  On  one  side  of  the  bed  is  sealed  the 
Author  of  Waverleg,  and  on  the  other  the  original  Edi- 
tor of  die  Edinburgh  Review.  The  room  is  partiaBg 
darhened  /  but,  through  the  crimson  damask  wit^ow-eur' 
tains,  a  softened  light  is  admitted.  The  furniture  is  of 
the  most  splendid  description ;  and  several  tables  are  seen 
covered  with  every  species  ofdeUcacy.  Elevated  upon  a 
tasteful  marlde  pedestal,  and  under  a  large  glass  case,  are 
the  £orroa*8  Surnas.  The  EDxroa  appears  to  be 
asleep.  T%ere  is  a  lona  pause,  during  whwh  the  Au- 
thor of  Wavtrleg  and  the  original  Editor  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review  exchange  mang  anxious  loohs. 

Author  of  Waverleg,  Tot  three  dayi  and  tfane  nighta 
hKwe  wo  watehed  tbna;  and  for  three  daya  and  three 
nigfata  has  he  lain  ■peeehkai  and  almoat  motionleob 

Ed,  of  ££■•  Review.  I  ftar  mneh  that  the  world 
ie  ahooft  to  leae  him.  I  think  that,  eren  in  the  ooenity 
of  bis  nobk  eoantenanea^  I  can  diseorer  the  gradual  ap- 
pronoh  of  the  shadow  of  death. 

Author  of  Waverleg.  Nay,  I  have  better  hopes.  Has 
he  not  himself  declared,  in  hia  own  powerful  words,  that 
he  ^rlll  never  die  ?     We  dare  not  disbelieve  him. 

Ed.  of  EdfM.  Review.  Bnl  eonsidcr  the  tremendous 
nntnre  of  the  aoddent  he  haa  met  with.  To  tumble  over 
the  three  Fkils  of  Clyde  in  sneoeesion,  and  yet,  after  beiof 
hurried  down  with  the  rapidity  of  lightninf  from  Bon- 
inton  to  Stonebyers,  to  be  talcen  out  idiTo,  was  itaelf  al- 
most mfraculonsw  Thai  he  oan  ultimately  survive  is 
surely  an  imposeibflity. 

Atdhor  tf  Waverleg.  I  will  not  think  eo ;  for  have  not 
the  ablest  surgeons  in  the  country  declared^  that  with  the 
exception  of  the  os  talaria  in  the  left  foot,  there  is  not  a 
aingle  Iwne  in  his  body  brolMn  ?  Besides,  It  is  not  likely 
that  a  being  of  his  high  dertiny  ihould  have  his  career  eo 
gpeediiy  ended. 

Ed.  of  EdiiL  Review.  Hark !  he  is  muttering  somo- 
thio|r  through  his  brolun  and  feveriah  slumlieri. 

Author  ef  Waverieg.  The  iounds,  though  they  convey 
no  meaning,  are  full  of  a  mysterious  sublimity.  How 
finely  marked  under  the  ooverlet  are  the  outlines  of  hb 
miyestic  form !  Look,  too,  at  the  features  of  bis  express- 
ive fnce,  which,  though  even  unllluminated  by  the  play  of 
soul,  are,  nevertheleas,  more  interesting  than  any  I  ever 
remember  to  have  beheld. 

Ed.  ofEdm,  Review. 

**  Wouldst  thoa  see  Ths  Eonoa  right. 
Go  see  him  In  bed  by  the  morning  light ; 
In  the  pride  of  his  strength  he  is  all  too  gay. 
And  hhr  eye  weald  blind  like  the  orb  of  day.* 

[  The  Author  of  Waverleg  bows. 

Enter  Peter,  the  £wm»*s  tmfidmHid  servant, 
Peter.    A  Um  of  sirrhigiiy  Mirly  a  mile  long,  haa 


drawn  up  in  the  street,  containing  the  friends  ef  my  bo-' 
loved  master,  and  depntetions  from  pohlic  bodies^  wha 
have  come  to  enquire  after  his  health. 

Author  (f  Waverleg.  Certainly  no  ocenrranes^slMaAa 
conclusion  of  the  lato  war,  has  occasioned  such  a  asnsalioo 
in  the  country  aa  the  lllnen  of  the  Ennoa.  The  hoile. 
tine  which  we  have  issnsd  every  three  homfo  do  not  eeena 
to  be  considered  minute  enough.  I  wish,  my  good  IVter^ 
that  you  could  only  persuade  his  friends  and  the  pubUo  in 
general,  that  every  tiling  which  can  be  done  for  martal 
man  shall  be  done  Ibr  him.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  and  Mr 
Abemethy  have  both  come,  of  their  own  accord,  from 
London,  and  they  are  at  this  momsnt  dossted  whh  tha 
first  physicians  and  surgeons  of  Edinboiyh. 

Piter  ($vith  tears  in  his  eyes.)  1  shall  do  all  in  my 
power.  But  I  can  little  eonaele  odien,  when  I  stand  so 
much  in  need  of  consolation  myselH 

[£oo^  towards  a  taklt  on  which  there  is  a  cast  of 

liqueurs.   The  Author  (fWaverkgpcmre  out  a  ghue 

ifnogau,  and  hands  it  to  Peter.    He  drinks  it  in. 

mkence,  hois  at  his  master,  burets  into  tesra,  and 

ExiL 
Ed.  of  Edin.  Review.  I  havs  been  watching  the  Edi- 
Toa  for  the  last  five  minutes,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  Jndgs^  I 
think  there  is  a  change  ope»tlng^for  the  better. 

iZe-eN<er  Peter. 

Peter.  A  crowd  of  persons  has  broken  into  the  honse. 
There  is  a  panic  through  the  whole  city.     An  impremioa' 
haa  gone  abroad  that  the  Ennoa  b  dead,  and  ail  boaincm 
is  at  a  stand.     The  deputation  from  the  Facnlty  of  Ad* 
vocates  is  alrsady  attempting  to  finrce  its  way  up  stairs.  : 

Ed.  if  Edin.  Review.  Thb  must  not  be  permitted^ 
They  will  surely  listen  to  the  expostulations  of  their 
Dean.  [Exit.    . 

Peter  (kneeUng  down  beside  the  Emroa'a  Sumns*^ 
Poor  dumb  ereatuns !  had  ye  words  to  o^rsss  your  feel- 
ings, how  soon  would  your  grief  be  known !  But  you« 
affectionate  nature  is  not  the  km  ssvetely  wounded  by 
the  present  affliction  whleh  haa  overtaken  your  master* 

Author  of  Waverl^  Do  you  then  really  believe,  Peter* 
that  these  Surraaaara  endowed  with  the  asnsss  of  living 
things? 

Peter.  I  have  good  reason  to  brieve  H,  sir.  I  hava 
sen  proofr  of  their  love  linr  the  Eonoa  which  would  al« 
tegether  astonish  yon  were  I  to  reoount  them.  Perhapa 
you  wiD  Boareeiy  credit  It  when  I  declare  to  you,  thiu 
unlen  when  they  are  put  under  thb  glass  cose,  they  In^ 
variably  place  themselves,  of  their  own  accord.  Immedi- 
ately beside  the  Edros's  bed.  It  is  all  one  where  I  leave 
them  at  night  ;.-4n  the  morning  they  are  sure  to  be  a^ 
their  old  post,  so  that  as  soon  as  he  riam  he  cannot  help 
putting  his  feet  into  them.  Nay,  I  haTo  known  him  de- 
clare, and  I  would  as  soon  doubt  my  Catechism  as  his 
word,  that  ones  when  he  lay  awake  about  midnight,  he 
heard  them  endeavouring  to  leap  up  to  hia  bed*  and  al- 
ways fiUling  back  again,  like  trouta  Into  the  waterji  with 
a  small  shuffling  noise. 

Author  of  Waoerkg.  This  is  Indeed  very  strange^  Peter, 

Re-enter  origind  Editor  of  EdxnhurghRevkm^haetilg. 

Ed.  of  Edin.  Review.  The  Director-general,  who  haa 
this  moment  come  in,  has  been  so  much  agitated  that  he 
has  gone  into  strong  hysterics.  The  Ettrlck  Shepherdt 
who  left  Mount  Benger  at  five,  and  has  gallopeid  the 
whole  way,  Is  eating  some  cold  beef  in  the  dining-room, 
and  weeping  like  a  chUd.  Mr  M'Corkindale,  of  tha 
house  of  Messrs  Ballantyne  h  Co.,  declares,  that  though 
he  has  superintended  the  printing  of  the  Rfyhuroh  Re- 
view, Blackwood's  Magazine,  the  Waverleg  Novels,  and 
almost  every  work  of  eminence  that  has  of  late  yeaiH 
issued  from  the  Scottish  press,  he  never  printed  anything 
with  so  much  delight  as  the  LiTKXAaT  JouawAL}  and 
that  if  ihe  EozToa  expiree,  he  will  ncfver  be  able  to  hold 
up  jiis  head  again.  Mr  Murray,  of  the  Theatre-Royal, 
tofcther  wUh  MaivB  Prlt«hsrd  and  Stanley,  protest  that 
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Author  of  Waoerlejf.  How  is  the  £Dnoft  ?  Do  yon 
think  his  strength  is  rallying  ? 

Enier  Dr  Abercrombiet  Sir  Asdof  Cooper^  ad 
Mr  Ahenethf, 

"Dr  Abercrombie  (Jedag  the  Edror*!  jwbe.)  It  bnto 
at  the  rate  of  about  five  puliationi  in  the  minute. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper.  I  think  we  otight  to  proewd  to  the 
amputation  of  the  talariuB, 

Mr  Abemethjf,  Let  ue  eare  it,  if  poeiiUe.  Aha  the 
moat  minute  examination  of  the  heel  and  anl&le,  I  tliiok 
the  bone  may  be  set. 

[Sir  Attley  Cooper  UJU  up  the  Edros's  kfifini 
very  gentfy,  aid  beiU  over  it  with  great  eautm. 
The  EniToa  drawa  up  hie  leg  with  a  klUght  emra^ 
sive  twitdi,  and,  pushuta  it  out  again  wtth  a  nrnkr 
twiiohf  tumldea  Sir  Amg  Cooper  over  ou  the  floor. 

Mr  Abemethg  (gwuHMg.)  I  am  aftaM  we mut  lean  tb« 
taJariua  alone,  Sir  Astley.  It  does  not  appear  tbst  the 
strength  of  the  leg  is  much  impaired. 

Author  of  Waverley.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  criiukai 
come.  There  is  a  very  Tislble  cliange  in  the  psticoL 
See !  he  has  opened  his  eyes ;  and,  Heaven  be  praiaed ! 
there  is  the  light  of  life  and  of  mind  in  tliem ! 

DrAhercroaibie{fedimgihe^jaTO%\pul9e.)  TheUood 
is  rushing  back  into  the  heart.  The  nature  of  the  piil« 
is  quite  changed.  It  now  beats  at  the  rate  of  four  Iiod- 
dred  and  seventy  in  the  minute, — dear,  distinct,  ttroob 
and  pleasurable  pulsations. 

Sir  Aetleg  Cooper.  In  that  case,  I  do  not  think  ibm 
is  any  farther  occasion  for  our  serrloes ;  and  though  ihtrt 
b  no  Editor  on  earth  I  have  ao  great  a  respect  for  ai  tk 
one  now  before  me,  I  shall  certainly  take  care  how  I  bas- 
dle  any  of  his  brethren  in  future. 

[Exeunt  Sir  Attley  Cooper,  Dr  AhereronHef  ad 
Mr  Abemethy. 

Ed.  i^Edin.  Beview.  Bdiold!  he  has  of  hk  ewa  le- 
cord  put  his  hand  up  to  his  nightcap^  and  polled  it  off  hh 
head.  See  how  his  dark  luxuriant  trasses,  having  eseipal 
flrom  nnder  it,  lail  down  in  rich  folds  upon  hk  iboaldm. 

Be-^nter  Peter. 

Peter.  Messrs  Curry  and  Co.  have  arrived  from  Dob- 
lln,  Messrs  Robertson  and  Atkinson  from  6Iav'^>  ^'^ 
Mr  Lewis  Smith  from  Aberdeen,  in  a  state  of  mind  bor- 
dering upon  frenzy. 

Author  of  Waverley.  Tell  them  that  Ae  Edrok  1m 
this  moment  come  out  of  his  trance,  and  that  hk  reooToy 
is  now  certain. 

Peter  (burtting  into  tear$.)  Thank  Heaven!  thank 
Heaven ! 

Ed.  ofEdin.  Review.  There  is  one  thing  sofprkeioe. 
I  have  not  beard  that  the  fiOr  sex  have  been  makiog  aoy 
enouirles  after  the  Eonoa. 

Piiter.  O,  sir!  do  not  say  that !  If  you  but  knew  aO  I 
There  are  already  seven  baaketfuls  of  three-eonMi«i 
notes  and  billet-doux,  vrrltten  on  pink  paper,  yeUovr 
paper,  and  all  sorts  of  paper,  down  stain  fai  the  hsU ;  and 
the  number  of  ladies  who  are  at  this  moment  like  to  bw 
their  hearts  about  him  exceeds  all  computation. 

JEdL  o/* JE^fm.  iievuw.  This  is  as  It  should  be.    Hart! 

What  aounda  are  these  ? 

[A  mdo<Hou8  chorus  ia  heard,  aa  if  aung  by  uaitea 

beings  hovering  in  the  apartmenL 

Author  if  Wttverl^.  "  Gay  creatures  of  the  eknitft^ 

Peter.  It  is  often  thus.    Scarcely  a  week  ekpaoo  witb- 

out  his  haTlng  sueh  mysterious  visitations.    Ail  tke  ss- 

seen  spirits  love  him.     Hark  !  again ! 

[  JTie  notea  gradual^  aweU  and  beoomet 
length  the  worda  of  the  aong  are 

cBoaus  or  snairs. 


tkty  are  perfectly  incapable  of  performing  ontU  they  bear 
bettor  .tidings,  and  I  have  seldom  seen  even  counterfeit 
grief  so  violent  as  their  real  grief.  The  literary  men, 
and  the  bookseUans  nnd  pobUahers  from  all  quarters,  form 
«  dense  uroeid  wltko«t»  aa  lar  as  the  eye  can  reach. 

.  dailkor  of  Wangky,  I  ahall  speak  to  them  from  one 
of  the  Jront  windows,  and  attonipt  to  soothe  their  troo- 
Usd  minds.  [ExU. 

JEd.  of  Edim*  Review,  Mr  Maodonald,  the  sculptor, 
has  oo  earnestly  requested  permission  to  be  allowed  to  take 
a  cast  of  the  EDrroa*s  face  should  he  cease  to  breathe,  that 
I  oould  not  altogether  rafuse  him,  and  have  promised  him 
ntnlL  events,  admission  to  thb  room.  Go  down,  Peter, 
and  conduct  him  19  as  quietly  as  possible. 

'   .  [Exit  Peter. 

I  Ed.  ofEduu  Review.  I  am  now  alone  with  the  great- 
est man  of  his  age ;  and  his  gigantic  might  is  stretched 
before  me  in  unconscious  listlessness.  Will  he  recover, 
and  again  scatter  his  brilliant  thoughts  like  sunlight  over 
the  world  ?  or  will  he  sink  into  the  arms  of  death,  and 
give  a  new  dignity  to  the  grave  ?  If  he  dies,  what  will 
beocnne  of  the  fresh  Impulse  he  has  given  to  the  literary 
taate  of  his  country?  The  Quarterly,  and  what  Was 
once  ny.  Edinburgh  Review,  have  fidlen  into  the  sere 
and  yellow,  leaf,*  and  the  LirxaAaT  JouaxAL  has  risen 
like  a  Pheanix  from  their  ashes,  a  bright  and  beautiful 
bird,  dear  of  eye  and  strong  of  wing.  Surely  It  can  never 
coBBo  down  thus  speedily  from  its  height  of  glory ! 

*    Ra  mter  Peter,  leading  in  Mr  Maodonald  on  tiptoe* 

'  Mr  MuadonaUi  (immaddng  the  bed,  and  gazing  with 
matAad  delight  i^nni  the  EofToa.)  MThat  a  model  for  my 
Aekillcs !  How  finely  does  that  noble  form  combine  the 
toijestie  sinngth  of  an  Ajax,  with  the  delicate  beauty  of 
a  Patrechia !  In  the  countenance  I  discover  the  dignity 
4f  the  Olympian  Jove,  with  the  softer  loveliness  of  the 
ApeUo  Belvidera^  or  the  Adonis  of  Canova.  Nothing 
60uld  reooneile  me  to  his  death,  but  the  certainty  of 
thereby  obtaining  a  east  of  so  invaluaUo  a^fiMM. 

Jfefer  (gentfy  touching  Mr  Maedomdd  on  the  ahoulder, 
wad  pointing  to  the  Sumas.)  Look  then ! 

Mr  MaedonahL  Ha !  theaa  are,  Indeed,  interesting. 
Beside  them,  how  does  the  celebrated  glass  slipper  of  Cin- 
derella siaik  into  InslgniAcanoe !  ^^y  a  lovely  little 
foot  have  I  seen  gently  insinuated  Into  one  of  the  Mo- 
roooo  pianeBae  of  Italy ;  yet  never  did  I  envy  the  iate  of 
a  slipper  souoeh  as  at  tUs  moment, — for  genius  immor- 
tallMi  all  that  it  touches. 

Re-enter  the  AuOor  of  Weloerky. 

Author  of  Waveriey,  The  bookseUers  and  publishers 
are  perfectly  clamorous,  and  will  not  be  satisfied.  They 
teem  to  think  that  flt»m  some  paltr^  frellngs  of  envy  and 
Jealousy  we  shall  not  take  proper  cara  of  the  Editor. 
Mr  Black  b  positively  loeUi^^  white  with  agitation ;  and 
.  Mr  White  declares  ke  will  do  nt  brown  if  we  do  not  re- 
store him  to  health  ;  Mf  M9I«,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
calls  him  the  JUnoer  af  Uvlng  anthers ;  Mr  Chambers 
]irote«ts  against  his  being  confined  to  his  chamhera  any 
longer ;  Mr  Tatt  loudly  demands  a  t^to-d^tite ;  Mr  Smitli 
says  we  kse^  him  Intentionally  under  lock  and  key; 
^Messrs  Constable  and  Co.  pronounce  us  worse  than  com^ 
mon  polioe-ofi&cers;  Mr  Lothian,  to  heighten  the  tumult, 
calls  out  that  the  Editor  b  worth  the  three  Lothlans ; 
,Mr  Boyd,  in  his  usual  gentlemanly  way,  says  he  is  con- 
tented to  "  bide  his  time,**  but  that  if  he  be  not  restored  to 
perfect  health,  he  will  give  us  *<a  Roland  for  an  Oliver  •" 
Mr  Carfrae  is  more  obstreperous  still,  for  he  declares  we 
are  selling  ourselves,  and  ofibred  to  knodt  ua  down.  Mr 
Blackwood  alone  preserved  hiii  temper,  and  I  thought  I 
could  even  discover  a  quiet  smile  on  his  benevfdcnt  coun- 
tenance.    In  this  state  of  roatten  what  Is  to  be  done  ? 

'Ed.  ofEdin.  Review.  Go  down,  Peter,  and  beseech  the 
gantlemen  below  to  use  thebr  Infiuence  towards  pacifying 
**»  »9h.  [Exit  Peter. 

Intfr  PriHl0'9Dt9tt 


eadd 
kaard. 


We  eerae — ^we  come  from  the  cast  and  wes^ 
Laden  with  many  a  high  behest ; 
We  have  bnmgbt  thee  gifta  fimn  the  north  tad  mth, 
To  add  new  te  to  tki  words  of  Iky  Biadth» 
GjMut  fii0aft  or  nnr  SbiMSMi 
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We  have  brougbt  th«8  the  mantle  which  JeSnj 
Bat  which,  yielding  to  thee,  he  now  ween  nc 
The  mantie  he  Wed  when  old  Rote  was  Dmui, 
Whan  luB  JouanAL  was  freeh,  and  his  wits  were 
LiKx  THE  EofToa's  IX  Htt  SurrsH ! 

We  hare  hrooght  thee  a  ringlet  of  Byron's  hair^ 
For  erer  within  thy  bosom  to  wiar ; 
For  a  kindMd  seal  hast  than  to  him. 
And  he  often  talks  with  the  Seraphim 

Or  THK  Eonoa  in  hu  Supraas ! 


We  hare  brought  thee  a  pen  with  which  Junius  wrote 
Many  a  letter  of  pith  and  note, 
Sharp  as  a  needle,  and  hard  as  steel ; 
Fvr  Junius,  God  wot,  was  a  spunky  chiel, 

Luca  THE  Edxtoe  in  his  Surrsas  \ 

We  hsTe  brought  thee  a  bump  from  Sir  Walter's  skull*   - 
Of  tha  Tcry  best  kind  of  brains  quite  full ; 
And  Just  to  give  thee  a  taste  of  their  quality^ 
Wall  add  this  bump  to  the  Ideality 

Or  THE  Ennoa  in  his  Surrsas ! 

We  hnire  brought  thee  a  kiss  from  the  loTellest  Up 
That  it  ever  was  gtren  to  man  to  sip ; 
A  kiaa  from  a  maiden  of  noble  blood, 
To  reward  for  his  lore  of  sweM  womanhood 
Tiu  EoiToa  IN  BIS  Surraas ! 

We  hate  brought  thee  a  bag  of  thy  natiTc  air, 
That  blew  mid  the  mountain's  flowery  hair ; 
'Twill  giro  thee  to  breathe,  when  you  pull  the  string, 
All  Ae  roey  sweetness  of  early  spring, 

GaxAT  Editoe  in  tht  Sliptkes  ! 

We  baTe  brought  thee  a  bottle  from  that  pure  fount 
Which  gleams  at  the  foot  of  the  Muses'  Mount ; 
*Twaa  almost  dry, — ^but  we  gathered  for  thee 
The  last  of  the  water  of  Castalle, 

Poet  Enrroa  in  tht  Suptbes  ! 

Ariee  !  ariee !  and  reoeive  each  gift ! 
And  wrho  shall  bis  head  so  proudly  lift. 
As  ke  whose  works  are  all  eternal, 
Emhalm'd  in  thy  Athenian  Jouenal, 

Gebat  EonoE  in  tht  SurrsES  ? 

\^At  the  comduyion  of  dm  Songt  the  Editoe  rat^aiAiia- 
MJf  tn  hie  heiL-^-looke  rotmd  with  an  exprevion  of 
reiwnmg  recolleciiim^~flmgM  off  the  heiUhthee^ 
riae»-'-p(mn  a  bottle  of  Port  into  a  tUver  goblet, 
emd  druJiM  it  off  ai  a  draught — done  a  splendid 
dre8inng-gewn~-4hen  goes  to  Ute  marble  pedestal — 
temooee  ms  glauB-^Meet  and  puts  on  kU  SurrsEs. 
Amihor  of  Waperleg,    Huzza!  huzza!  ha  b  himself 
again ! 
Sd.  ofEdin.  Review.  Huzza  !  huzza  I 
Mr  MaedonakL  Huzza !  huzza ! 
Peter.  Huzza  I  huzza ! 

^M<ftor  of  Waoerkg.  liet  vs  go  forth  Immedhitely,  aad 
communicate  the  Joyful  inteUigenoe  to  the  thousands  who 
are  waiting  without. 

[Exema  Amtkof  of  Waoerleg,  Original  Ediior  of 
Edin.  JSUmeuf,  Mr  MacdonaU,  and  Peter,  iumultw- 
,  omff.  ik  a  fern  minutes  a  ehoui  ofynf  ie  heard 
eo  hud,  thai  it  reaemblm  a  thmder-aiorm  eemeenira^ 
tfd intoonepeaL  The  Eniroa  emUee,  and  having 
taken  a  glaee  of  Maraedno,  and  a  bitcuii,  he  goee 
out,  and  ie  heardehwfy  deeeending  to  hie  Stutfy, 
Scene  doiee. 


Moel  beloted  nater  I  wa  epsak  ta  thae  oooa  wnttn  hi 
»wn  pcnon«  The  abata  ao»a  waa  oommltled  to 
wrill«t  by  aaa  of  thoea  who  taafc  an  aetlva  datfe  In  Itt 
and  we  hs?t  na  danbi  thai  It  it  entMy  aoenivii  la  ail 


its  details ;  but  It  will  be  at  once  peroeired  that  It  Is  Im- 
poessible  for  us  to  Touch  for  this  from  personal  know^ 
ledge.  The  cause  of  the  Tery  dreadful  state  to  which  w€ 
were  reduced  for  several  daya^  was  an  accident  ei  rather 
an  appalling  nature  which  overtook  us.  It  Is  Just  aboorc 
a  fortnight  since,  that,  after  wandering  through  the  de» 
Ughtful  parks  of  AUanton,  and  admiring  what  the  genlna 
of  transplantation,  and  the  taste  of  Sir  Henry  Steuartf 
have  there  done^  we  crossed  the  country  to  Lanark,  and 
for  the  first  time  visited  the  Falls  of  Clyde.  The  night 
had  been  stormy,  and  the  river  was  a  good  deal  swollen ; 
but  the  morning  broke  out  blue  and  beautifuL  Having 
traversed  the  grounds  of  Ijuly  Mary  Roes,  and  arrived 
at  the  highest  Fall,  which  Is  Bonnlton  Linn,  we  walked 
up  to  the  brink  of  the  foaming  precipice,  and  looked  over« 
Do  not  suppose  for  a  moment  tliat  our  head  grew  giddy  ; 
our  head  never  grows  giddy.  But  suddenly  we  felt  the 
edge  of  the  rock  giving  way,  and  the  effort  we  made  to 
regiln  a  firmer  footing  looeened  It  altogether.  Down  wa 
want  Into  the  cataract  f  The  eounds  of  the  words,  whizz ! 
swash!  swump!  hiss!  frore!  snore!  gore!  convey  a 
foint  idea  of  the  sensation  created  by  the  rush  of  watem 
Into  our  souL  Down  we  went  through  the  rapid  streamy 
tumbling  and  rolling  like  a  piece  of  broken  cork,  yet  not 
insensible.  When  we  hapjiened  for  a  moment  to  gaft 
upon  our  back,  we  reoolleet  distinctly  that  thsre  ghmoad 
by  us,  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  high  ruggad  roefcl, 
overhung  with  mountain-ash  and  fir,  and  brushwood, 
and  far  for  above  a  momentary  glimpse  of  sky  flashing 
like  a  shattered  mirror.  Then  over  we  went  again  upaa 
our  fooe,  and  water,  mixed  with  pebbles  and  sand,  rush- 
ed Into  our  month  and  eyes ;  and  in  our  egony  we  tried 
to  give  utterance  to  some  human  sound,  and  onoe  or 
twice  we  eent  forth  a  deafening  roar  that  echoed  up  the 
preclploee  and  frightened  the  birds  out  of  their  nests.  But 
In  vain !  Away  we  went  by  the  woods  of  Corehouse ;  and 
just  as  we  tumbled  over  Cora  Linn,  we  recognised  Lord 
Corebonse  and  a  party  of  ladies,  all  smirking  and  smi- 
ling, who  had  come  to  the  old  mill  to  take  a  look  at  tha 
FalL  They  did  not  obeerve  us,  and  away  we  flaw  over 
the  Linn,  and  the  shock  nearly  put  an  end  to  ua.  We 
remember  nothing  distinctly  that  followed  for  a  lang 
while ;  yet  we  have  a  foint  recollection  of  floating  paat 
the  mills  at  New  Lanark,  and  wishing  we  had  bean  Imtr 
a  spinner.  We  had  recovered  our  eensss  a  little  by  tha 
time  we  came  to  the  Bridge,  and  wera  surprised  to  find  a 
kind  of  dreamy  and  almost  pleasing  drowsiness  stealing 
over  US.  The  water  flows  smoothly  from  the  Bridge  to 
the  Fall  of  Stonebyers ;  but  as  our  strength  was  no  longer 
sufficient  to  contend  with  the  current,  gentle  as  It  wasi 
we  resigiied  ourselves  to  our  fote,  whilst,  by  some  strange 
hallucination,  our  situation  Iwgan  to  appear  aknoet  agree* 
able.  We  fear  that  soma  may  doubt  the  truth  of  our 
assertion,  when  we  state,  that  as  we  floated  down  be- 
tween the  bridge  and  Stonebyers,  we  actually  oompoeed  a 
sonnet,  the -words  of  which  we  have  now  forgot,  although 
we  are  still  certain  of  the  foct.  From  the  moment  we 
rolled  over  Stonebyen  Fall,  reoollecLion  foreook  us  en- 
tirely, and  we  remember  nothing  that  happened  for  many 
days  afterwards,  till  we  started  up  as  if  from  the  grav^ 
and  found  ourselvee  in  our  own  bedchamber.  We  ara 
Informed  that  we  wera  picked  up^  and  carried  to  Hamil- 
ton, where  we  lay  for  dead  for  eoma  time ;  but  that  as 
vital  heat  never  forsook  our  body,  our  friends  vrould  not 
despair.  They  had  us  conveyed  to  our  own  house ;  aad 
there,  by  their  Indefotigable  attention,  as  wa'  verily  be- 
lieve, and  not  by  any  supernatural  agency,  as  is  generally 
surmised,  we  have  been  finally  restored  to  anr  wontid 
health.  This  b  the  sum  and  subetanee  of  aur  raecnt  ad- 
ventiire ;  and  having  naw  da^elt  long  enavgh  on  wh^t 
concerns  ourselves  alone,  we  ara  anxious  to  dedicate  the 
whole  of  anr  mawad  v^ouf  (aad  we  fod  at  thlsmameilt 

r  we  did  la  our  Ihras)  to  the  canoe  of 
V  a«^  ia  ather  warde,  to  the  best  Intewwte  *f 
oMtHnten.    Ta  basiacfei  thtwlait* 


tM 


IHE  EDINBURGH  LITBBABY  JOURNAL;  0R» 


WlUt  uiaoeiuiiiiktML  mass  of  papers !  Let  us  diTeinto 
tiKm  at  OBoe,  and  make  ■nch  a  aelectiaa  from  them  aa 
fHU  attoiiiali  the  editors  of  the  Annuak,  and  prora  that 
wo  oould,  at  a  waeVs  notice,  prodooe  a  volume  equal  in 
interest  to  tho  iMst  of  them.  Tliis,  w«  solemnly  protest, 
ia  the  simple  tmth  ;  and  we  shall  establish  It  to  the  com- 
plete satiifiKtion  of  every  reader  who  will  favour  ns  with 
mt  hour  of  his  time.  Our  resouroee  grow  upon  us  every 
day,  and  appear  to  ho  inexhaustible.  Notwithstandinf 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  prose  and  vene  we  are 
•bout  to  snijjoin,  we  are  obliged  to  withhold  more  than 
•ne-half  of  the  articles  we  had  laid  aside  for  the  present 
aecaaion ;  and  we  beg  to  state  to  many  authors  who  may 
UA  disappointed,  that  we  have  the  greatest  respect  for 
their  takiitB,  and  that  we  hope  to  make  room  for  them 
another  time. 

The  pieoe  with  which  we  oommenoe  our  sdectloos  is  a 
poem  by  Alexander  Madaggan,  whose  history  and  cir- 
aniiiiilaniiiii  are  already  known  to  our  readers.  It  is,  in 
^nr  estimation,  not  only  the  best  poem  which  he  has  yet 
mdueod,  but  one  which  would  do  no  discredit  to  the 
JSttrtek  Shepherd  hhnself;  and  we  hcKby  aik  him  if  he 
thinks  H  would?  We  know  the  Shqiherd  too  weU,  not 
to  bo  oertain  that  he  r^oioes  in  genius  wherever  It  may 
apriag  up ;  and  if  he  does  not  read  the  following  lines 
with  pleasure,  ho  oould  never  have  been  the  author  «f 
^'KUmeny:" 

IiOVS's  BVaVIXO  SOVQ, 

Bjf  AUxmnier  M&daggan. 
Kight^  Anger  hath  prest  down  the  eyelids  of  day. 
And  over  his  breast  thrown  a  mantle  of  gray ;— * 
I'll  out  to  the  fields,  and  my  lonely  way 
Shall  be  lighted  by  fancy's  burning  ray, 
And,  Oh !  might  I  hear  my  own  love  say,— 

**  Sing  on,  sing  oDi  111  bless  thy  strain,'*— 
My  heart  would  re-echo  most  willingly, 

"  Amen,  sweet  spirit,  amen  !** 

I  seek  the  green  bank  where  the  streamlet  flow% 

TThe  home  of  the  Mne-bell  and  wild  primrose ; 

Where  the  Altering  spray  from  the  fountain  springs, 

And  twines  round  the  branches  like  silver  strings, 

Or  fhUa  again  through  the  yellow  moon's  rays, 

Ijike  rich  drops  of  gold— «  thousand  ways. 

I  come  In  thy  prownoe,  thou  bright  new  moon ! 

To  spend  nature's  night,  but  true  love*s  noon ; 

To  stretch  me  out  on  the  flowery  earth, 

And  to  ehiisten  widi  tears  the  young  bnds*  birth* 

Oh!  surely,  ye  heavens !  some  being  of  light 
Is  descending  to  earth  la  this  calm,  ealm  night, 
•Bearing  balm,  and  bliss  from  a  holy  sphere^ 
To  ohew  the  hearts  that  are  sorrowing  here, 
Gendy  alighting  upon  each  breast 
It  knew  on  earth  and  loved  the  best ; 
That  ita  strength  be  renew*d,  its  sleep  be  rest. 
Its  thonghu  be  pure,  and  its  dreams  be  blest. 
•Spirit  or  hrightnem!  on  me  alight, 

Fbr  the  thirst  of  my  soul  would  gladly  sip 
The  dew  that  is  shed  ft«m  thy  downy  wing ; 

Then  breathe,  sweet  spirit,  Oh!  breathe  on  my  lip^ 
And  teach  me  the  thoughu  of  my  soul  to  sing, 
Fflr  mf  words  must  be  warm*d  at  a  holy  flame 
&e  I  veoture  to  name  my  true-lovers  name ! 
I  speak  it  not  to  the  worldly  throng, 
I  sing  it  not  in  the  festive  song. 

Bat  when  dasp'd  In  the  arms  of  the  solenm  waod, 
In  the  calm  of  mom  and  the  stiUnem  of  even, 

I  teU  to  the  car  of  solitude 

that  goes  up  with  my  prayers  to  heavan. 


Echo!  eome,  Echo!  but  not  ftmn  the  eaves 
Whoas  glsom  ever  broods  and  the  wild  wind  raves, 
Csma  not  in  the  gasis  that  ssresp  over  ths  graves. 
In  tht  Mflr  9r  thft  stteui  or  the  dash  of  the  watts ; . 


But  softly,  gently  riss  from  As  earth. 

As  foil  as  tlie  heave  of  a  maidea*k 
When  the  first  sigh  of  love  Is  starting  to  birth. 

And  sweetly  disturbing  hsr  bosom's  rest; 
Softly,  gently,  rise  from  the  bed 
Where  the  young  May  gowan  hath  laid  its  head. 
Hath  laid  Ita  head,  and  slept  sll  night. 
With  a  dewy  heart  so  pure  and  bright- 
Come  with  its  breath,  and  the  tinge  of  Its  Mush, 
Come  with  its  smile  when  the  skies  grow  fiosh. 
Come,  and  111  teU  thee  the  secret  way 
Thou  must  go  to  my  love  with  my  lowly  lay ; — 
Onward,  on,  through  the  silent  grove^ 
Where  the  tangled  branches  are  interwove ; 
Onward,  on,  where  the  moon's  gold  besm 
Is  painting  heaven  upon  the  stream ; 
Through  flowery  patlis  still  onward,  on, 
Till  you  meet  my  love  as  you  meet  the 
A  being  too  bright  to  look  proud  upon  ! 
But  her  gentle  feet  will  as  softly  paas. 
As  the  shade  of  a  doud  on  the  sleeping  grssi; 
And  the  soul-fed  blue  of  her  lovely  eye 
Is  as  dark  as  the  depths  of  the  cloudless  sky, 
And  as  full  of  magic  mystery  i 
And,  more  than  all,  her  breath  is  sweet 
As  the  blended  odours  you  love  to  meet. 
When  yon  stir  at  mom  the  blooming  bowen^ 
And  awake  the  air  that  sleeps  round  the  flowen. 
Then  tell  her,  Echo,  my  whisper'd  vow, 
I  cannot  breathe  it  so  weU  as  thou* 
Oh  !  tell  her  all  I  am  feeling  now ! 

Let  Mr  Madaggan,  who  has  not  oondnded  Us  fifth  lia- 
trum,  go  on  steadUy,  and  we  have  the  best  hopes  of  htn. 
Our  next  communication  ia  from,  tike  idtima  Thi^  «f 
Lerwick,  and  not  even  from  Lerwick,  but  from  s  aiU 
remoter  ^ot,  to  which  Lerwick  Is  the  nearest  posUtown. 
It  is  delightful  to  think,  that  even  into  that  pemtit  oi^ 
divisoM  districts,  the  LrraaART  Jousxal  extends  its  vivi- 
fying and  benignant  influence.  Our  oorrespondeot  tlios 
writes :— '<  Sir,  I  possess  not  a  book  in  the  world— but 
my  Bible ;  audi,  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  otbcr, 
seldom  procure  the  loan  of  one.  I  am  shut  up  from  tkc 
world,  and  know  only  the  names,  and  that  bat  of  s  fevt 
of  the  authors,  authoresses,  and  publications  of  the  day. 
My  hand  shakes,  and  my  eyes  are  dim, — not  from  a^ 
but  from  sickness  and  misfortune.  That  one  under  w^ 
drcumstanees  should  think  of  becoming  a  oontribuCar  tft 
the  EoiwauaoB  LrraaAST  JouaaAL,  Is  fiiUy  indeed. 
What  tempts  me  to  trouble  you,  I  cannot  my.  If  7^ 
are  a  choleric  men,  yoa  will  be  apt  to  get  into  a  pssiioa 
even  In  your  Surrsas ;  but  I  hope  for  gentler  tliiii|i| 
though  I  am  net  so  sanguine  as  to  think  thot  yoa  wiU 
really  publish  my  humble  eompositions.'*  Hwe  i*t  ft 
onee,  the  painful  romanoe  of  a  poet's  fiile,  and  the  dim- 
deuce  of  a  poet's  nature.  AU  the  verses  which  teenot 
panied  this  letter  are  exedlent.  Wo  regret  thot  we  biti 
room  for  only  two  spodmens  of  the  taknts  of  one  wlw 
seems  destlnsd  to  Uush  unknown  and  unsssn.  Theyu* 
oneh  as  cannot  Adl  to  eaaite  an  Interest  In  ths  aatbsr : 

THE  OTINO  OISL's  SOlfG. 

Hie  morning  light  diall  dawn. 

When  I  am  mfe  at  rest ; 
They  shall  sedc  me  throagh  ikie  flowery  hiwn. 

And  on  the  mountdn^  breast. 
By  the  oeean-disre,  and  the  roddag 

Bnt  find  me,  never ! 


The  evening  shades  diall  dose. 
And  the  dews  of  midnight  fiOl ; 

And  the  aighi^r  wfods  sink  to' 
By  ths  nnfuaring  waterikU 

And  the  stars  in  bsnuty, 
Bsav  ifliire  I  dombtr 
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This  is  the  last  dark  nigfat 

Of  sorrow;  and  of  pain! 
The  eyas  fiMt  dosln;  on  the  light, 

Shdtt  never  weep  agdn  f 
And  sighing  and  pain — and  sin  and 

Find  no  to-morrow ! 


Fhm  an  lubmdie  Tmle, 
Upon  the  snowy  mountain-tops. 

The  summer  sun  is  brightly  shining. 
And  round  the  ancient  lava  rocks. 

The  green,  and  crimson  moss  is  twining ; 
Come  to  the  misty  waterfalls, 

The  silent  hrooks,  and  murmuring  rills ; 
Come  to  the  place  where  Echo  call»-^ 

Her  dwelling  is  among  the  hlUs. 
Sweet,  sportive  nymph !  who  lives  unssei^ 

Mocking  the  wild-blrd*s  melody ; 
In  thy  deep  glens  and  pastures  green, 

FtAm  would  I  spend  my  hours  with  thee! 
The  breath  of  heaven,  in  balmy  sighs. 

Fanning  the  lonely  flowerets  sleeping ; — 
The  soft  dews  from  the  moonlight  skies 

Upon  their  f<^ded  boeoms  weeping ; 
The  misty  dawn,  in  silver  grey, — 

The  golden  mom,  in  bes^y  brightness,  . 
Pouring  the  living  streams  of  day 

Upon  the  Yokul*s  snowy  whiteness, — 
These  meet  the  eye, — and  on  the  ear 

Sweet  songs  of  birds-«and  murmuring  water ; 
And  then  that  airy  harp,  we  hear. 

Of  thine,  the  desert^s  viewiess  daughter. 
Kymph  of  the  hills !  thy  wild  harp  take, 

Echo  the  desert's  volees  over ; 
llien,  oh !  a  sweeter  music  wake — 

And  breathe  the  name  of  Leila*s  lover ! 

We  return  from  the  Shetland  Ishmds  to  Stoekbridge, 
Edinburgh,  and  are  happy  to  say  that  that  portion  of  the 
Modem  Athens  may  lay  daim  to  the  merit  of  having 
given  birth  to  the  following  simple  and  pretty  ballad : 

trnXTrtK  OaAHAM.— A  BALLAD. 

Hm  moonlight  b  sleeping  on  lofty  Bonalr, 

Hm  sheep's  in  the  fauld,  and  the  deer  in  his  lair, 

But  /  eannairest  fbr  my  heart  b  frae  hame. 

And  avra*  ower  the  muirlands  to  young  Jeanie  Graham. 

O,  gin  ye  e*er  eaw  this  sweet  may^  hand  ee, 

Wi*  its  glintings  o*  gladness  an*  glamoury. 

Ye  wad  think  that  tfie  levin  had  shot  through  your  ftame^ 

As  ye  diank  the  love  ^anoe  o*  the  young  Jeanie  Graham. 

Jesnie  Graham  has  a  voioe  like  the  lark  1*  the  dud, 
Jeanie  Graham  haa  a  eheek  like  the  bonnie  roee-bud, 
Jmnie  Griham  haa  a  neck  like  the  snaw  on  the  hill. 
An*  a  boeom  that%  purer  an'  lovelier  stilL 

Like  somhine  to  simmer,  or  flofwers  to  the  bee, 

Like  rest  to  the  wearier  or  light  to  the  ee. 

See  sweet  to  my  eanl  is  that  dear  lassie^  nama^ 

My  kind-hearted  ftir-bosora'd  hlythe  Jeanie  Gnham. 

Jesnie  Graham  has  a  step  like  the  roe  on  the  steep, 
Jnnie  Graham  has  a  heart  that  I  gUidly  wad  keep, 
Jfvnia  Graham  haa  a  waist  that  I  fondly  wad  span. 
Gin  the  paoky  young  eoUj  wad  ca*  me  gudeman. 


Oh!  would  she  look  kindly,  and  w«ald  she  agree 
To  share  dmid  an*  sunshine  o'  fortune  wi'  me^ 
She  wad  lighten  my  heart  ■  aha  wnd  gladden  my  hame, 
And  be  ^uasn  o' thim  bdith»  my  hd«vsd  Jeaala  Gmham ! 

W.    Mr. 

hookiag  wmad  Aum  our  Edltorfad  elevatloB  upon  the 
■nmNfoas  prlndpalitiM  and  powers  which  do  us  hoin^;e 


and  pay  us  tribute,  we  ftud  that  Inverness  has  laid  the 
following  offering  at  our  fieet — the  productlan  of  an  aUs 
and  wdUinformed  man : 

A  SKETCH  AMOJrO  THX  MOUKTAXXS. 

In  travelling  through  a  fine  oomtry,  or  gazing  upon  • 
magnificent  landscape,  some  particular  spot  generally 
challenges  the  observation  of  the  spectator-  eome  sunny 
shdtered  nook,  or  glimpee  of  solitary  beauty,  or  seque»> 
tered  happinees  wiiich  lives  in  the  memory  *'  like  the 
lost  Pleiad  seen  no  men  below,"  when  all  the  surround- 
ing oljects  have  been  obscured  or  obliterated  by  time  and 
distance.  In  rambling  latdy  through  part  of  Ross-shire, 
I  was  somewliat  similarly  impressed  by  a  scene  almoat 
wholly  destitute  of  external  attractions,  unless  these  may 
be  said  to  consist  in  rudeness,  mlenoe,  and  solitude.  A 
wilder  spot  can  scarody  be  imagined.  Bleak  heathery 
mountains,  perpetually  hooded  by  mist  or  snow — a  rapid 
leafless  bum,  brawling  among  the  channelled  rocks,  and 
emptying  iteelf  into  a  snudl  lake  or  tarn,  ui^raced  by 
tree  or  bush — one  solitary  hut  in  ruins,  though  inhabited 
— <and  a  low-rooied  decent  church  rising  at  a  short  dis- 
tance among  the  wilds,  compose  the  featuree  of  the  eomlms 
landscape.  Yet  even  here  are  objects  for  feding  and  ima- 
gination to  expand  in,  for  these  bare  hills  and  mooi^ 
have  their  tale  to  tell.  The  single  solitary  hut  was  but 
latdy  one  of  eight  habitations  that  stood  upon  a  plot  of 
greensward — about  half  an  acre — ^that,  shdtered  by  the 
high  hills,  opened  upon  the  lake.  The  cottagers  Jointly 
rented  a  farm  in  the  vicinity,  and  bred  a  few  sheep  antt 
cattle  for  the  southsm  markets.  They  had  alao  laboured 
hard  to  be  able  to  purchase  a  boat,  in  whidi  they  occa- 
sionally ventured  out  to  the  herring-fishing  In  a  neigh- 
bouring  loeh;  and  thue,  from  land  and  water,  about  forty 
souls,  the  denixene,  young  and  old,  of  the  little  gleub  reap- 
ed a  acanty,  precarious  living.  One  of  thoee  accidents, 
however,  to  which  mountainous  regions  are  expoeed,  has 
broken  up  the  humUe  eolony,  and  denuded  the  spot  of  its 
only  traces  of  cultivation.  One  fine  Sunday  in  August 
last,  as  the  cottagers  vrere  returning  hmn.  chureV,  tbey 
saw  a  aad  and  fearful  spectacle:  The  bun,  which  in 
summer  b  scarcely  perceptible,  excepting  by  the  track  of 
green  verdure  that  marks  Its  conne  along  the  heath,  had 
swollen  to  the  height  of  a  torrent,  and  was  hurling  de- 
struction on  all  that  impeded  its  progress.  A  waterspout 
had  fiidlen  among  the  higher  hills  and  springs  from  which 
the  bum  b  fed,  and  was  rushing  down  to  the  loch  with 
irresistible  strength  and  vdoclty.  A  small  etone'bridge 
that  spanned  the  crags  above  the  green  where  the  bum 
ddnwcheBf  for  some  time  offered  redstance  to  the  torrent, 
but  at  length  was  forced  to  yidd.  IVees,  durubs,  straw, 
the  ddtrii  of  the  fiood,  soon  filled  the  arch,  and  prepared 
the  downfall  of  the  bridge.  It  fdl,  as  many  more  elabo- 
rate structures  have  recently  fhllen  under  dmilar  circum- 
stances, and  the  passage  of  the  stream  was  blocked  up  by 
the  fkst-descending  mass  of  stones  and  rubbish.  A  new 
channd  was  thus  dug  out  by  the  torrent — it  ploughed  its 
way  throqgh  the  little  sylvan  green,  and  out  of  the  eight 
cottages  one  only  was  left  standing.  Beds,  chairs,  tables, 
a  cradle  or  two,  and  even  the  well-wom  leavee  of  the 
Gadie  Bible— all.  In  short,  that  served  to  furnish  these 
dmple  dwdlings,  was  speedily  swept  into  the  agitated 
waten  of  the  loch.  Happily  no  lives  were  lost.  Meet 
of  the  families,  as  I  have  stated,  had  been  attending 
church,  and  the  few  persons  who  remained  behind  had 
clambered  out  of  reach  of  the  torrent.  The  walls  of  the 
mined  cottages  still  remain,  and  a  fine  old  ash^ree  or 
two  wave  over  the  spot.  Not  a  vestige  of  the  green  b 
left.  The  whole  was  either  washed  off  into  the  lake^  or 
covered  with  stones  and  shingle. 

I  was  so  toudied  by  this  dlent,  solitary  scene  of  mln, 
that  I  lingered  for  some  time  bedde  it»  and  before  pursue 
ing  my  joWney,  made  a  vidt  to  the  minister,  whoee 
manee  Is  about  a  hundred  yards  distant.  He  needved 
me  with  Unduess,  and  Informed  me  that  collections  had 
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beea  made  in  his  own  and  the  neighbouriiig  churches  for 
the  Iwnefit  of  the  poor  people,  and  tliat  he  was  in  hopes 
they  would  ultimately  ref^n  the  means  of  livelihood  in 
the  same  place.  I  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive  why  a  church 
had  heen  biiilt  so  recently  by  the  Farliamentary  Commis- 
sioners, in  a  spot  which,  for  miles  around,  presented  only 
to  the  eye  one  homan  habitation,  but  the  worthy  pastor 
said  his  congregation  usually  consisted  of  above  a  hundred 
and  fifty  persons.  Among  the  hiUs  and  dells  are  scatter- 
ed numerous  huts,  whicli,  though  scarcely  distinguisli- 
able  from  the  heath,  send  forth  duly  every  Sabbath  mom 
their  inmates,  young  and  old,  to  join  in  **  public  wonhip.*' 
Many  of  the  cottars  wallc  abow  twenty  miles  in  going  to 
and  from  their  church,  and  are  rarely  deterred  by  rain  or 
tempest  from  undertaking  their  pious  taslc  The  minis- 
ter described  his  widely-scattered  flock  as  strictly  devout, 
and  exemplary  in  the  dlsclurge  of  their  respective  duties. 
Their  poverty  and  seclusion  exempt  them  from  the 
flowery  snares  of  pleasure,  and  the  storms  and  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  climate  press  more  closely  upon  their  minds 
their  absolute  dependence  upon  Him,  who  alone  can  still 
the  raging  of  the  tempest,  and  who  measures  out  the  wa- 
ters in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  R. 

Leaving  this  secluded  Highland  glen  to  repose  in  the 
happiness  of  its  smuggled  whisky  and  peat  reek,  we  tra- 
vel to  the  Lowlands  as  fast  as  possible ;  and  stopping  at 
Dalkeith,  we  meet  with  a  poet  who  might  rank  beside 
Hogg  and  Cunningham,  could  he  always  write  Iwllads  so 
full  of  nature  and  pathos  as 

THX  BaxKT-aaow'n  lassix  o*  thx  hill. 


M 


What  maks  ye  sab  an*  gree^  sae  sair. 
An'  hing  your  head  the  live-lang  day  ? 
Fie,  Jeanie !  be  yoursell  again, 
An*  let  the  man^wom  reiver  gas ! 

'*  Ye  downa  bide  to  do  a  turn  ; 

Your  oockemony*s  aye  i^ee ; 
Your  wheel  stands  idle  I*  the  ha*, — 

That's  no  the  gate  things  used  to  be. 

**  The  neighbouva,  whispering,  mark  the  change, 

An*  ferlie  that  ye  look  sae  ill ; 
Sooth !  nane  wad  tak  ye  now  to  be 

The  brent-farow*d  lassie  o'  the  hUl !" 

She's  raised  her  snaw-white  hands  to  heaven^ 
While  burning  tears  fell  dreeping  doun ; 

She's  pray'd  fause  love  might  be  foiigiven. 
An*  that  the  earth  might  hide  her  soon. 


C( 
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An*  how,**  said  she  to  her  sister  Ann, 
Wha  stood  fast  weeping  by  her  side ; 
Oh !  how  can  I  be  blithe,  Annie, 
Since  I  can  ne'er  be  Jamie*s  bride? 


**  An*  now  that  I'm  forsaken,  lass. 

Oh,  what  for  should  I  budc  me  braw? 

Or  what  for  care  though  neighbours  Jeer, 
An'  aUght  me  ane  an*  a*  ? 

"  A  cauld  dead  weight  lies  on  my  heart, 

Sair,  sair,  I  lang  now  to  be  fi^ ! 
Though  the  warld  bask  bright  in  God*B  fair  light, 

It's  a  dreary  warld  to  me  !** 

**  But,  Jeanie,  think  on  our  mother's  tears. 
That  £s*  for  you  baith  night  an*  day  ; 

An*  look  on  our  poor  auld  father's  cheek, 
Whar  sorrow,  like  a  worm,  doth  prey ! 

**  Yestrsen,  when  he  took  the  holy  book. 
An*  bent  his  feeble  knees  in  prayer. 

Ye  beard  how,  at  the  throne  o'  Grace* 
He  poor'd  hii  heart  oat  for  ye  there  !** 


As  sunbeam  on  a  wintry  sky, 

A  light  upon  her  waa  hee  fdl ; 
The  thought  of  her  auld  parent's  grisf 

Hath  moved  her  like  a  wizard's  qwlL 

An'  slowly  rose  she  from  her  bed. 
An*  dried  her  bmckit  een  sae  sair; 

Syne  snooded  she  her  silken  locks. 
An*  said  that  she  wad  grieve  nae  mair. 

But  the  sigh  wad  come,  an*  the  tear  wad  sivt, 
Alas !  she  oouldna  weel  tell  how ! 

For  the  grief  at  her  heart  it  wadna  part. 

An*  she  spak'  nae  a  word  tha  haill  day  thnaih! 

They  saw  her  wasting  frae  tha  earth. 
Like  a  bonny  snaw-wreath,  silently ; 

Now  she's  aff  to  heaven,  to  dwell  wi*  her  God, 
In  the  blissfu'  bowers  o*  eternity ! 

In  a  more  vigorous  and  impaasloiied  strain  are  tie  M- 
lowing  vcnssi  to  which  we  willingly  give  a  plaee : 

roaoxT  MX  Mor. 
By  John  Maduty  WUmiu 

Mindset  thou,  when  scarcely  breathing. 

As  upon  my  bosom  wveping, 
-And  thy  virgin  vow  bequeathing. 

While  the  dusky  gloaming  eresphic 
Slowly,  dimly,  over,  roand  us. 
In  a  h^y  transport  bound  us, 
(Still  the  sound  my  soul  njoiees,) 
Sweet  as  heaven's  youngest  voices. 

Thou  didst  si^ — Forget  me  not. 

Dost  thou  wander  by  the  river 

Wed  to  hallow'd  recollection  ? 
Think  of  scenes  now  fled  for  ever ! 

Living,  glowing,  retrospecti<m ! 
Big  with  rapture !  rich  In  blessing ! 
Holy — dear  beyond  expressing  ! 
Then,  as  memory  cons  them  over, 
Back  recall  thy  absent  lover. 
And  forget  me  not ! 

Listen  not  to  Idle  railing. 

Nor  defend  when  foes  accuse  me ; 

I  despise  their  low  assailing. 
Slander  now  can  but  amuse  me. 

If  Pve  drain*d  the  cup  of  pleasure^ 

In  each  mixture,  every  measure  ; 

He  who  trembles  to  avow  it, 

Nature  never  form'd  a  poet ! 
Then  forget  me  not. 

Worn  with  care,  and  study  lonely. 
If  I  mix'd  with  mirth  and  gladnen, 

Still  I  loved,  and  loved  thee  only! 

Loved  !  till  men  have  deem'd  It  madoeas. 

Then  thy  spirit  hover'd  o'er  me, 

From  the  smiles  of  others  bore  me ; 

Fancy  heard  thy  raven 

Laughing  eye  that  spoke 

Say — Forget  me  not. 

Forget  thee! — No!  thou  dsanst,  never! 

Through  each  change  of  joy  or  grieving^ 
Faithful  ono^  and  fiidthful  ever, 

Shalt  thou  And  me.     Let  dcesiviog 
'  With  eternal  blight  assaU  me, 
Should  I  nae  it— should  I  laU  me 
To  radiem  the  pledge  I've  given 
Both  in  eight  of  men  and  heaven  ! 
Till  the»-4bffget  me  not. 

Like  that  skliful  master  of  the  lyre,  XloMtMitf.  ^ 
now  pass  at  onoe  ta  a  diUbeat  M^  move  llvdy  •etftff'* 
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wad  they  who  reliiili  geouine  Seottiah  humour  will 
the  following  with  no  little  ■atiafaction : 

BKSST*S  WOOIVO. 

O  guen  je  wha'e  gane  a-becking  an*  bowings 
'  GiRM  ye  wha*s  gane  a-biUing  an*  oooing, 
Gueis  ye  wha*s  gane  a-«oaxing  an*  wotrfng. 
To  bonny  young  Bessy,  the  flower  o*  the  glen  ? 

Auld  Sntor  Rabble,  that  trigs  hhnsell  brawly, 
Auld  Barber  Wattle,  that  smirks  aye  sae  widy, 
AuM  Elder  Johnie,  sae  meek  an*  sae  haly, 
Hae  a*  gane  a- wooing  to  Bess  o*  the  glen. 

Fat  Deacon  Sandy,  the  high  council  nabby. 
Wee  Tailor  Davy,  sae  gllbby  an*  gabby. 
Dominie  Josepli,  sae  threadbare  an*  shabby, 
Hae  a*  gane  a-wooing  to  Bese  o'  the  glen. 


Bi|^  BfiMoa  Andrew,  sae  heavily  fisted, 
Joek  Gode-for-naething,  wha  three  times  haalistedy 
Xiang  MiUer  Geordie,  wi*  meal  a*  bedusted, 
Hae  a*  gane  a> wooing  to  Bess  o'  the  glen. 

.  Glee*d  Cooper  Cuddle,  a'  girded  fu'  tighUy, 
Red-oosed  Sawyer  Will,  wi*  his  face  shining  brighUy, 
The  tree-legged  Pensioner,  marching  fu*  lightly, 
Hae  a*  gane  a-wooing  to  Bess  o*  the  glen. 

They're  slghin*  an*  sobbin',  an'  Towln*  an*  swcarin*, 
They're  challengtn*,  duellin*,  boxin*  an'  tearin', 
W^blle  Bees,  pawky  Jade,  is  aye  smirkin*  an*  Jeerin*, — 
There  ne'er  was  a  gill-flirt  like  Bess  o*  the  glen. 

Bat  a  young  Highland  Drover  came  here  wi*some  cattle. 
Got  fou,  an*  spak  Gaelic,  got  fierce,  an*  gas  battle, 
An'  a*  the  haili  pack  did  he  lustUy  ratUe  ; 

O  was  nae  that  fun  to  young  Bess  o*  the  glen  ? 

Hie  weel-shapit  shonthers  caught  Bessie's  black  eye — 
Her  head  gae  a  stound,  an'  her  heart  gae  a  sigh — 
An'  now  the  bauld  Drover's  gien  ower  driving  kye. 
For  troth  he's  baith  laird  o*  young  Bess  an*  the  glen. 

Variety  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  enjoyment,  and 
one-iialf  of  the  exquisite  pleasure  derived  from  the  Lnn- 
EAar  JoaaxAL  is  the  infinite  variety  of  its  contents. 
They  who  do  not  like  **  The  Brent-brow'd  Lassie  o'  the 
Hill,-  or  "  Forget  me  not,**  or  "  Bessy*s  Wooing,**  will 
in  all  probability  bo  perfectly  enchanted  with 

AVCCnOTKS  COMMVXICATED  BT  THOMAS  BXTDSOH. 

AneedoU  of  Dr  BeaiHe, — Beattie,  the  author  of  the 
Minatrd,  had  such  an  antipathy  to  the  fowl  which  he 
somewhere  denominates  "  fell  chanticleer,*'  that  the  mere 
sight  of  it  threw  him  into  a  state  of  agitation,  which  pre- 
vented him  from  attending  to  business  or  study  for  several 
hours  afterwards.  His  students  are  said  to  have  prac- 
tised oecftdonally  upon  this  weakness  of  his.  When  they 
wanted  a  holiday,  tliey  contrived  that  the  Doctor  should 
meet,  in  the  very  threshold  of  his  dass-reom,  his  most 
dreaded  foe.  Hotte  he  went»  like  one  under  the  infiu- 
ence  of  enchantment,  lliere  is  a  stanza  in  the  Mwutrdy 
in  which  he  apoetfophiies,  and  calls  down  anathemas  upon 
the  poor  creators.  Heeoneludes  with  the  following  line, — 

"  And  ever  in  thy  dreams  the  ruthless  fox  appear.** 

Jam£8  BoMwdL — A  gentlemaD  who  saw  the  celebrated 
Jamsa  Bosweli  passing  through  Glasgow  on  his  way  to 
Edinburgh,  Just  before  he  set  out  on  his  Corsican  expedl- 
tioo,  gives  thk  following  account  of  his  dress : — A  cocked 
hat  bnrTrr  wig— coal  ditto,  made  In  the  court  fashkm — 
red  vest — corduroy  small-clothes — and  long  military- 
looking  boots.  He  was  on  ^horseback,  with  his  servant 
aft  a  moat  aristocratic  distance  behind,  and  presented  a  fine 
apedmso  of  the  Scottish  country  gentleman  of  that  day. 
Sir  B^fk  Abercrombit, — As  Sir  Balph  Abercrombie 
WIS  prooerahic  to  die  nsldenoe  of  the  Polish  ambauMkir 


in  London,  lor,  the  purpose  of  presenting  to  his  lEixecI- 
lency  a  friend  of  great  merit,  though  unacquainted  with 
any  language  but  his  own,  "  Pray,'*  enquired  the  latter, 
anxiously, "  does  the  ambassador  speak  English  ?"— "  Yes,** 
aaid  Sir  Ralph,  with  a  serious  smile,  "  much  better  than 
you  do." 

JFtfi/ay  the  Poel.— Not  long  before  his  death,  Finhiy 
the  poet  had  a  dream,  which  made  a  deep  and  lasting  im- 
pression on  his  mind.  He  supposed  himself  Journeying 
in  a  stuge-oooch  between  Edinbui^h  and  Glasgow,  and 
all  the  passengers,  inside  and  out,  guard  and  driver  in- 
cluded, were  persons  whom  he  knew  to  be  dead  for  many 
years.  What  kind  of  conversation  passed  among  the 
phantoms,  or  whether  they  held  any  or  not,  my  inform- 
ant did  not  know — as  Mr  Finlay,  having  partly  eased  his 
mind  by  communicating  the  above  particulars,  always 
declined  farther  mention  of  the  appaling  scene. 

A  Mudster  of  the  Olden  Time, — A  minister  of  the  olden 
Lime,  happening  to  be  upon  his  death-bed,  fell  suddenly 
into  a  swoon,  and  reviving  after  some  time,  he  said  to 
those  around  him,  "  A's  safe  noo,  freens ;  I  heard  God 
himsell  saying — '  Make  way  for  my  obedient  servant,  Mr 
John  Scott.* " 

The  Surgeon  and  his  Apprentice.-^A  surgeon's  appren- 
tice in  Newcastle,  having  completed  his  engagement,  went 
forth  into  the  wofid  to  push  his  fortune.  Several  yean 
elapeed,  and  he  began  to  fifide  from  the  remembrsnce  even 
of  those  whose  hen-roosts  and  orchards  he  had  pilfbred» 
or  whose  cats  he  had  hanged.  At  length,  he  returned  to 
his  native  place  In  the  character  of  a  mountebank,  and  de- 
livered his  introductory  lecture  right  opposite  to  the  shop 
of  his  old  master,  who  came  to  the  door  and  began  to 
laugh  heartily  at  what  he  saw  and  heard.  "  Observe  that 
giggling  fool,**  said  the  quondam  apprentice  to  his  audience, 
suiting  the  actioh  to  the  word  by  pointing  at  the  worthy 
doctor ;  "  he  does  not  know  that,  without  one  of  my  bottles, 
he  will  be  dead  before  to-morrow."  This  alarming  prog- 
nostication war  followed  up  by  such  cogent  reasons,  that, 
strange  to  tell,  the  bottle  was  actually  bought,  and  ad- 
ministered in  terms  of  the  labeL  Such  Is  the  power  of 
oratory. 

A  Famihf  Connexion. — A  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance, 
while  occupied  in  examining  the  sculptures  over  the  burying 
place  of  a  noble  f&mtly,  observed  a  person  of  the  lower  class 
sidling  up  to  him  with  an  air  of  much  Importance.  My 
friend  thereupon,  without  seeming  to  withdraw  his  atten- 
tion from  the  insignia  of  the  ill  ustrious  dead,  devoted  part  of 
it,  nevertheless,  In  side  glances,  to  the  stranger,  who,  after 
a  preliminary  cough,  and  elevation  of  his  body  so  hr  be- 
yond its  previous  height,  that  one  might  have  fancied  it 
composed  of  India  rubber,  thus  delivered  himself :  "  I  waa 
connected,  sir,  with  that  family." — *'  Indeed !"  said  my 
friend,  not  a  Uttle  surprised  at  the  shabby  appearance  of 
this  scion  of  nobility ;  **  How  were  you  connected  with 
it?"—"  In  the  shoemaker  line,  sir." 

Now  for  two  sonnets, — excellent  IHlle  side  dishes  at  a 
great  feast ; 

aOSUX  CASTLX. — A  soxxxi. 

Ruin  !  still  proudly  soaring  o*er  the  wood, 

As  the  soul  struggles  through  die  frame's  decay. 

How  many  a  ruthless  siege  thy  walls  have  stood 

Of  howling  hurricane  and  winter  flood  ! 

And  still  thou  bravest  them,  though  old  and  grey  ;— 

Even  as  a  warrior  stricken  to  the  ground. 

Who,  as  he  falls,  still  sternly  looks  around. 

How  sweet  to  sit  beneath  thy  ivied  walls ! 

How  sad  to  muse  within  thy  roofless  halls ! 

Ah !  when  the  evening  wind,  with  plaintive  tone^ 

Murmurs  its  sad  wild  music  in  mine  ear, 

I  think  that  some  lone  spirit  wanders  here, 

And  flitting  restlessly  from  stone  to  stone^ 

Croons  of  the  olden  days  with  cewdcia  umnui. 

Bank»rfth€E$IL 
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Ottr  oCllcr  Rnmet  eomet  from  Glugow :  I 

80KMKT. 

O  that  I  bad  a  life  that  oonld  ovtmn 
The  tt^t  of  Time,  and  cheat  the  Diggard  King; 
Outstare  the  weird  looks  of  the  age-worn  lun, 
The  wrinkled  moon,  and  all  the  stan  that  hing 
In  the  broad  Mrellun ;  mock  the  wither*d  ekies ; 
Outlive  the  hurial  of  the  Earth's  old  bonce ; 
See  Heaven's  bright  daughters  shut  their  haggish  eyes. 
And  curl  the  lip  at  Nature's  dying  groans ! 
If  this  be  vain,  then  better  fiv  to  part, 
When  Nature,  lovely  maid,  is  in  her  Uoom, 
And  bursts  the  bud  of  beauty,     ere  the  heart 
Is  chill'd  by  hoary  wedlock,  or  the  gloom 
Of  dotage  comes,  to  drink  her  vigour  dry. 
And  strew  her  wither'd  beauties  in  the  tomb. 
Gbuffow.  H.  M.  6. 

The  author  of  the  **  Lament  of  the  Wandering  Jew,** 
another  Glasgow  bard  of  considerable  promise,  may  very 
boldly  knock  at  the  door  of  the  Muses*  Temple,  if  he  can 
carry  in  his  hand  a  bundle  of  such  credentials  as  the  fol*> 
lowing : 

TBI  wxannu. 

Who  are  they  so  wildly  weeping  ?-^ 

Infants  springing  into  life ; 
Childliood's  early  eyelids  steeping. 

Prophesying  scenes  of  strife  ;•— 
Orphans  by  their  bedsides  bended 

To  their  Father  In  the  sky ; — 
Widows  in  the  world  unfriended, 

Seeking  for  a  home  on  high. 

Who  are  they  so  wildly  weeping  ?-* 

Fathers  over  erring  boys ; — 
Mothers  by  the  cradle  keeping. 

When  the  future  fills  their  eyes  ;— 
Sisters  o'er  a  brother's  madness ; — 

Brothers  o'er  a  sister's  shame ; — 
Kind  hearts  over  tales  of  sadness  ;-^ 

Flroud  ones  for  a  noble  name. 

Who  are  they  so  wildly  weeping  ?— 

Exiles  for  their  home  again  ; — 
Greece,  whoee  bondaged  heart  is  leaping 

Almoet  like  to  break  her  chain ; — 
Afric's  children  wildly  praying 

'Gainst  a  tyrant's  curst  control ; — 
Erin  on  her  wUd  harp  playing. 

Mourning  for  a  shackled  soul. 

Who  are  they  so  wildly  weeping  ?— 

Thousands  over  friends  no  more  ; — 
Yet  why  weep' for  friends  now  reaping 

Joys  upon  a  kinder  shore  ? 
Sad  Earth !  thou  dost  not  endear  mor^ 

O,  to  share  Death's  dreamless  sleep ! 
O,  to  be  where  rest  the  weary, 

And  the  wretched  ceate  to  weep ! 

T.  B.  J. 

We  are  apt  to  be  a  little  egotistical  in  our  Slitpers, 
but  at  no  other  period.  With  a  very  safe  conscience, 
therefore,  we  suljoiu 

THOUOmS  OK  XOOTISIC 

In  judging  the  comparative  merits  of  authors,  whether 
do  we  most  admire  him  who  can  delight  us  with  a  sub- 
ject in  whkh  he  himself  makes  little  or  no  appearance^  or 
him  who,  by  simply  versifying  his  own  troubles  and  pas- 
sions, acquires  his  popularity  ?  Most  certainly  the  former. 
His  Imagination  must  be  acute  and  rare»  to  dfect  his  pur- 
pose. He  ionst  aooommodate  himself  to  the  suliject ;  and 
it  is  only  in  proportion  to  the  genuineness,  strength,  pnd 
deameoB  of  the  original  feeliug,  that  a  vivid  and  durable 
ImpranhMi  can  be  produced  on  the  mind  of  others.  Never- 


theless^ egotism,  though  so  generally  deeried,  is  yet  voy 
generally  relished.  It  Is,  in  het,  a  common  resolt  of  tlw 
dianges  and  disapp<dntments  in  tlie  worid ;  for  these  lesd 
one  to  trust  in  notliing,  and  to  take  pleasure  in  nothing,  but 
what  is  within  one's  own  breast.  Melancholy  u  iti  pio- 
per  mood,  and  therefore  a  wit  is  seldom  an  egotist 

All  the  characters  in  Shakspeare  speak  like  reel  men 
and  women.  He  himself  never  shines  thnraghoot  All 
his  dialogues  seem  to  spring  from  the  dfcuBstaneesof  tlie 
moment.  In  most  of  our  other  dramas,  we  find  the 
author  himself  bearing  a  conspicuous  part,  and  hesr  liim 
prompting.  Hiere  is,  however,  every  variety  of  cgotlon 
throughout  Shakspeare's  plays ;  for,  as  the  charscten  csbm 
upon  us  like  actual  beings,  we  take  their  cgotinn,  Imtad 
of  searching  for  the  author's.  Who  does  not  lote  the 
egotism  of  Jacques  ? — of  him  who  colours  the  air  with 
the  sombre  light  of  his  own  thoughts— who  sbsdei  the 
forest  of  Ardenne  with  the  gloom  of  liis  own  mind?  It 
is  his  philosophical  egotism  which  lifts  him  above  rmj 
other  diameter  in  the  play.  He  thinks  skne—fteds 
alone.  Life  is  to  him  a  world  of  reflection,  and  hit  ovs 
feelings  and  Ideas  elevate  him  above  the  creatores  bnsth- 
ing  around.  He  lauglis  in  the  very  face  of  mankind ! 
Hamlet  is  another  Jacques ;  but  his  life  lies  at  eoort,  sot 
in  the  woods.  His  great  charm  Is  his  proncnesi  to  M^ 
thoughtfulness.  The  finest  parts  of  Othdle  sre  where 
he  speaks  of  his  Aery  love  of  battle ;  or  bis  own  penooal 
appearance.  His  &rewell,  for  example,  to  the  pride, 
pomp,  and  circumstance  of  war,  is  a  genuine  bunt  of 
sdftdh  sorrow.  Desdemona  loves  him  for  hb  srdent  n> 
cital  of  his  own  feelings  and  dangers, — that  is,  for  hh 
egotism.  Brutus  is  sternly  egotistical.  We  sre  more 
involved  in  the  struggles  of  his  cold  philosophy,  then  in 
the  struggle  of  Rome  itself.  Macbeth  becomes  douUy 
interesting  after  the  murder,  because  crime  driTei  him 
more  within  himself.  He  grows  distrustful  of  sU— the 
light  is  reproachful  to  him^-society  is  a  spy  upon  him— 
his  palace  is  the  hall  of  suspicion — he  is  a  moody  philenK 
pher,  a  gloomy  abstract,  amidst  scenes  of  pomp  sod  retdrj 
— a  plaything  in  the  hands  of  superstition. 

Milton  was  not  much  of  an  egotist.  His  dssiol 
knowledge  gave  him  a  passionate  love  for  the  besntifol 
and  romantic,  and  the  veil  which  hangs  ever  bis  writiogi 
hides  him  from  common  sight.  But  ^  Lyeids^'*  wUA 
is  one  of  the  most  pathetic  pieces  we  can  read,  hvesthM 
the  elegant  aorrow  of  a  scholar  and  young  enthodast.  It 
is  a  long  and  uninterrupted  piece  of  delightful  egotini 
and  serves  to  show  the  feeling,  learning,  refioeoient,  sod 
pleasures  of  the  poet — Pope  is  more  livdy  In  bis  atirm 
titan  In  any  other  parts  of  his  poetry,  because  they  oew 
directly  from  the  heart,  and  tell  tales  of  biaself.— Dr 
Johnson  was  a  thorough  egotist ;  his  asperities,  hiidotrs- 
rigbt  assertions,  his  weighty  reasonings,  his  cbsritiUe 
kindnesses,  were  all  egotistioL — Lord  Byron  is  saothtf 
egotist,  and  became  popular  by  his  egotism.  The  puhbo 
would  not  have  read  "  Childe  Handd,"  the  "  Coroir,* 
or  the  "  Giaour,"  if  they  had  been  forbidden  to  "P^^ 
on  the  resemblance  between  the  fictitious  chanctcrip  aw 
the  real  character  of  the  author. 

Egotism  is,  therefore,  a  powerful  Instnuaeot  i»  tf** 
hands  of  a  man  of  genius,  but  It  is  only  a  man  of  *•"! 
mental  powers  who  knows  how  to  turn  it  to  good  a^ 
count. 

E,  Union, 

Glasgow  again  *<  rushes  red  en  ov  night,"  lad  a  vtf| 
clever  feUow  there  produoes 

THX  SXA-nOBT. 

The  pirate  leant  upon  a  gun. 
And  mark'd  the  war-ship  bearing  en; 
Around,  like  bronzed  statues,  drew 
Hie  fiercest  of  that  outlawed  crew : 
Bold,  ruthless  men,  fi^em  every  dhnc* 
A  darii  sodety  of  erime. 
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And  gloomy  thought — and  gloomier  word — 
In  that  ttom  gmthering  were  heard ; 
They  knew  tluit  flight  and  itrife  were  Tain, 
With  yonder  hrother  of  the  main : 
Bat  they  swore  to  ttand  together  yet. 
Till  the  h»t  plank  beneath  them  split. 

It  WM  a  enmmer  night— the  moon 

Sail*d  throDgh  the  glorious  skies  of  June ; 

The  wind  had  sighed  itself  to  rest 

On  the  old  oeean*s  icy  breast : 

It  was  too  calm.     Oh !  for  the  gosh 

Of  tempests,  and  the  black  ware's  rush ! 

Hie  Tesseli  metrr-the  *^^  And  shell 

In  red  and  random  ruin  fell ; 

The  shout — the  groan — ^the  matter*d  prayer- 

The  blasphemy  of  fierce  despair 

The  splintering  yards,  and  shattering  ship^ 

Woke  the  wild  echoes  of  the  deep. 

I  saw  the  pirate  on  the  poop— 
The  calmest  of  that  reckless  troop ; 
Unwounded  yet — ^though  quick  and  hot 
Around  him  flashed  the  incessant  shot ; 
Pisle,  but  unmored  in  glance  or  brow, 
He  lodk*d  upon  the  strife  below. 

The  gun  is  silenced — ^hand  to  hand, 
Glanced  cutlass,  pike,  and  boarding  brand  ; 
Upon  the  pirate  deck  the  strife 
Was  not  for  victory,  but  lifs  : 
Hopeless  and  faint,  but  desperate  stood 
The  wrecks  of  that  bold  brotherhood. 

The  war  is  o*er — the  pirates  break — 

And  British  warriors  crowd  the  deck ; 

The  magazine  is  fired — 'tis  done — 

A  flash — a  thunder-burst— a 

A  yell  upon  the  shuddering 

And  the  black  smoke  closed  hearily. 

'TIs  done : — ^the  sea  is  sleeping  now, 

With  scarce  a  wrinkle  on  its  brow  ; 

But  still  the  gurgled  death-cry  ftlls 

On  the  hosh'd  elir  at  intervals. 

With  spbwh  of  shreds,  that  burst  had  sent 

Far  up  into  the  firmunent !  M. 

Let  us  go  back  once  more  to  the  hours  of  our  boyho<^> 
and  contrast  the  mightier  prqjects  of  the  present  day  w^^^ 
the  varying  hopes  and  fears  which  agitated  our  boso™ 
then.  They  are  hours  which  every  one  delights  to  recall 
and  the  associations  connected  with  which,  Che  annexe^ 
little  sketch  may  perhaps  awaken  : 

THK  TBUAHT. A  aEKIinsCXllCX  OF  SCHOOL  DATS. 

"  For  he  hsth  been  s  tnisatin  the  law." 

Henry  ri. 

The  roll  had  just  been  called  over  In  the  school  at 

H ,  when  it  was  discovered  that  William  Gordon,  an 

incorrigibie  truant,  had,  for  the  twentieth  time,  taken 
leaTo  of  aboence,  and  absconded  from  his  daily  hUKMirs. 
WUliam  was  a  boy  of  talent,  and  when  it  suited  him,  his 
studies  gave  him  little  or  no  trouble,  having  a  ready  oon- 
ception,  and  a  retentive  memory ;  but  his  ruling  foiUe, 
like  some  of  the  great  ones  of  the  present  day,  was  ab- 
aenteeum;  he  was,  moreover,  rather  passionate, '  and  hr 
from  being  a  &vonrite  with  his  schoolfellows.  The  mas- 
ter, a  severe  man,  but  an  excellent  teacher,  as  was  his 
wont  on  such  occasions,  ordered  out  six  chosen  ones  to  go 
in  search  of  the  deserter.  I  was  one  of  the  happy  num- 
ber ; — we  received  our  instructions,  and  away  we  went. 
It  was  on  a  morning  in  the  lovely  month  of  June,  with 
a  clear  sunshine,  and  almost  doudlem  sky,  excepting  a 
few  fleecy  clouds  flying  before  the  light  breeze,  which 
wnred  to  ecfRct,  in  the  meet  agreeable  manner,  the  lo.- 


tense  heat  of  the  noonday  sun.  We  bounded  through  the 
suburbs  of  our  little  town,  and  soon  found  ourselves  wan- 
dering down  a  country  road  of  great  beauty,  finely  wood- 
ed on  either  side,  with  mossy  banks,  and  a  dear  stream 
rippling  along  under  the  shade  of  the  rich  foliage.  We 
thought  of  the  hum  of  voices  which  we  had  left  behind, 
the  black  sliding  board,  Playfair's  Euclid,  and  Hutton*s 
Mathematics,  and  a  loud  shout  evinced  the  pleasure  with 
which  we  left  them  all ; — ^not  that  we  were  careless,  how- 
ever,— ^far  from  it, — ^we  had  an  honourable  desire  of  emu- 
lation within  us,  and  more  than  one  of  the  party  had  car- 
ried off  medals,  books,  and  penknives,  as  evidence  of  not 
having  been  behind  when  the  annual  day  of  trial  and  tri- 
bulation came.  But  the  glorious  prospect  of  a  ramble  for 
the  best  part  of  the  day  through  a  beautiful  country,  had 
pleasures  for  us  far  beyond  what  dther  Euclid  or  Hutton 
could  ever  afford.  On  we  went,  '*  over  bank  and  over 
brae,**  in  search  of  the  feUow  whom  we  had  the  extreme 
pleasure  of  being  sent  after,  dearing  hedges,  ditches,  dykes, 
and  bums,  when  they  happened  to  come  in  our  way,  which 
was  seldom  the  case^  as  we  generally  made  that  kind  of 
work  to  ourselves.  On  we  sallied,  in  the  plenitude  of 
health  and  happiness,  perfectly  oardess  about  meeting 
with  the  object  of  our  search,  yet  resolute  to  take  him  vi 
ei  ormiMf  if  he  should  come  across  our  path.  The  beauty 
of  the  day  hdghtened  our  natural  flow  of  spirits,  and  in 
the  words  of  the  laughter-loring  Hood,  we  strode  Joy- 
fully along, 

"  Turning  on  earth. 
All  things  to  mirth. 
As  boyhood  only  can.*' 

About  two  hours  after  first  setting  out,  our  advanced 
guard  of  three  came  up  with  the  culprit,  walking  quietly 
along  in  the  direction  of  his  lather's  farm-steading,  and 
busily  engaged  in  reading  Robinson  Crusoe,  that  spirit- 
stirring  narrative,  so  dear  to  the  memory  of  boyhood,  the 
romance  of  which  has  latdy  been  almost  rendered  null  and 
void,  by  one  John  Howell's  Life  of  one  Alexander  Sel- 
kirk, about  whom  we  don't  care  the  value  of  a  pin,  and 
of  whom  every  true  lover  of  Robinson  Crusoe  and  his 
man  Friday  would  wish  to  hear  and  know  nothing.  Wil- 
liam first  turned  his  eyes  to  the  fium,  about  half  a  mile 
distant,  and  made  up  his  mind  that  running  for  it  would 
not  do,  as  he  knew,  to  his  oft-tried  experience,  that  we 
were  all  pretty  fleet  of  foot ;  he  therefore  fsoed  about,  and 
enquired  (seemingly  quite  ignorant  of  our  mission)  what 
we  wanted  with  him ;  and  before  we  could  return  an 
answer  to  his  question,  he  drew  a  daap-knife  from  his 
pocket,  and  swore  loudly  and  fiercdy,  that  he  would  stab 
the  very  first  of  us  who  should  presume  to  lay  hands  on 
him !  Immediatdy  after  this  bravado,  our  rear-guard 
made  their  appearance,  debouching,  as  military  men  would 
say,  from  under  a  high  thorn  hedge.  One  of  them, 
Charles  by  name,  a  big,  strong-boned  fdlow,  went  up  and 
told  the  deserter,  now  trembling  with  fear  and  rage,  that 
it  was  of  no  use  to  look  big,  but  just  to  let  himself  be 
escorted  to  school  in  a  rtgular  manner,  without  any  ailray. 
At  this  moment,  William  sprang  at  Charles,  and  aimed 
a  stroke  with  the  knife  at  his  breast ;  happily  it  stmok  a 
large  metal  button,  and  glancing  aside,  without  doing  much 
mischief,  the  force  of  the  mistaken  blow  brought  Master 
William  headlong  to  the  ground.  We  disarmed  him  in- 
stanUr,  and,  fastening  the  runaway  by  the  wrist  to  Charles, 
commenced  our  march  homewards,  narrowly  escaping  a 
chance  of  rescue  from  some  young  boors,  who  did  not 
rdish  the  idea  of  seeing  the  '*  Maister's  Son"  logged  along 
like  a  thief.  We  repelled  the  attack,  however,  by  a  hearty 
hicker,  and,  resuming  our  walk,  got  to  the  vilUge  without 
forther  interruption. 

The  school  was  Just  breaking  up,  and  the  beautiful  sen- 
tence, • "  Take  your  hats,"  had  just  been  uttered,  when  we 
entered  with  the  truant.  "  Back  to  your  seats!"  roared 
the  pedagogue ; — the  deserted  forms  were  filled  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  aU  eyes  were  turiied  on  u»  and  our  chaige  as 
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mvuiCf  mad  w«  ncomiiMnd  it  to  ths  mgittM  ■ttcntioa  «f 
Mr  flnlmy  Dud,  or  may  ciompowr  of  tikot : 


we  walked  to  the  top  of  the  achool>rooiii,  where  there  was 
a  apoee  r»iMd  above  the  usual  level  of  the  flooring.  At  a 
prdiminaryt  the  maater  dellTered  to  the  culprit  a  long 
and  laboured  harangue  on  the  evils  of  being  absent  with- 
out leave,  or,  in  other  words,  of  playing  the  truant,  said 
a  great  deal  about  his  duty  to  himself  and  his  parents,  and 
concluded  with  a  general  admonition  to  the  whole  schodL 
He  then  proceeded  to  the  most  tiriking  part  of  his  duty, 
namely,  the  bestowing  on  Master  William,  by  theald  of  the 
"  three-tailed  bashaw,"  a  round  doaen  of  mementos  on  the 
palms  of  both  hands,  which  he  bore  with  sullen  fortitude^ 
and  did  not  appear  to  shrink  in  the  least  from  the  pu- 
nishment. We  kept  silence  on  the  "  knife**  part  of  the 
business,  or  he  would  most  likely  have  been  finroured  with 
•nother  doaen.  As  It  was,  we  thought,  in  the  goodness 
of  our  hearts,  that  he  had  qmeaUum  tuff.  The  school  onoe 
more  broke  up,  and  thus  ended  one  of  our  eventful  days. 
William  never  got  the  better  of  his  bad  trick,  and  at  last 
was  tjeded  the  community,  and  sent  home  to  his  oorow- 
ing  parents  as  tncMroUs. 

Since  those  careless  days,  time  has  made  many  altera- 
tions ;  yean  have  gone  by,  and  changed  the  bright  dreama 
of  youth  into  the  sober  realities  of  manhood.  Not  a  few 
of  the  oDoe  hi^py  schoolfellows  have  gone  into  strange 
countries ;  some  have  entered  into  the  hurry  and  bustle  of 
business ;  one  or  two  are  village  surgeons  and  country 
clergymen ;  and,  alas !  some  have  got  to  ^  that  bourne 
whence  no  travdler  returns,"  far  beyond  our  sympathy 
and  all  our  vain  regrets.  Out  of  the  cotorie,  I  am  al- 
most left  wtua  cum  ioia ;  and  when  I  think  of  all  this. 


"  No  wonder  that  I  sometimes  sigh. 
And  dash  the  tear-drop  from  my  eye 
To  cast  a  look  behind.** 


F. 


All  the  world  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  our  very  ac- 
tive and  intelligent  Publishers  in  the  western  metropolis, 
Messrs  Robertson  %t  Atkinson.  By  the  latter  of  these 
gentlemen — the  very  Mscenas  of  Glasgow— we  are  f»> 
voured  with  the  following  graceful  effusion  ! 

uirxs  TO  XT  snna,  with  a  book,  in  axruax  roa  a 
rKxsEKT  raox  Bxa. 

By  ThmM  AUuMoiL 

O !  \im  shall  k>ve  be  paid  but  with  itself? 
For  kindness  owneth  not  a  meaner  coin  1 
What  are  to  it  the  yellow  heaps  of  pdf, 
Or  diamonds  risen  radiant  from  the  mine  ? 
Love  b  no  usurer,  but  is  well  content 
In  re-prodncing,.-^loving  to  be  spent ! 


Then  but  with  what  thou  hadst,  dear  one^  befoi^ 

Shall  I  repay  thee— sister  of  my  heart. 
For  girlish  fondneas,  which  I  value  more 
That  vre  in  circumstance  are  fkr  apart ; 
I  loved  thee  ere  I  knew  thy  love  was  mine, 
Although  its  current  flow*d,  and  show*d  no  sign 

But  since  a  symbol  of  thy  love  has  come 

From  forth  the  patient  labour  of  thy  hand ; 
And  of  thy  work  of  months  I  see  the  sum 
In  a  fidr  gift  before  me  smiling  stand. 
Can  I  do  less  than  of  my  labours,  too, 
Think  that  a  portion  Is  thy  weU-eam*d  due? 

Then,  Margaret  sweet,  be  thine  the  storied  page 

A  brother  penn*d,  for  he  will  happier  live. 
If  it,  to  one  of  thy  yet  guileless  age 

Can  rouse  an  Interest,  or  a  pleasure  give ;— • 
Thy  fair  white  fingers  wove  thy  valued  gift — 
I  spin  my  thoughts— perhapa  with  lees  of  thrift ! 

What  a  quantity  of  verses  are  written,  which,  for  want 
ef  a  better  title,  are  caDod  by  thdr  authors  **  Songs,"  tat 
whidk  have  as  much  of  the  song  In  them  as  NewtMi*b 
'*  Prlndpla !"  The  song  we  are  about  to  snljoln  Is  not 

lUlitothlt«l|M>«i*  but  |g«tfti«illf  vill  idifMlir 


SOirO  OF  TBB  XZOK. 

By  WiSiam  JntUrmm,  of  the  GiaagmB  Gwrier. 

Ban]sh*dlbreverl 
Fhmi  the  eoene  of  my  birth. 
Forever!  fortmri 
From  all  I  loved  dearest,  and  ctarish'd  en  earth, 
From  the  smile  of  my  friends,  and  the  hosae  of  dttir 
hearth. 
To  oono  again  never ! 

Banish*d  for  ever ! 
Fmrn  hope  and  firom  home^ 

For  ever !  for  ever ! 
Away  In  the  dessrt  of  distanoe  to  voamy 
Like  a  ship  tempeat-toat  on  tfie  wUd  ssa-wam*^  IbiiDi 

To  land  again  never ! 


Banish*d  for  ever ! 
When  all  have  gone  by, 

For  ever  \  fat  ever ! 
The  gladness  of  earth,  and  the  brightiicBi  ef  Ay, 
There*8  no  fear  but  to  Uve^  and  no  hope  but  to 

To>W again  never! 


Banish*d  for  ever ! 
It  is  madness  to  me, 

For  ever !  for  ever  I 
To  think  of  the  land  I  shall  neV  ^idn  see, 
Of  the  days  that  have  been,  and  tiw  days  that  will  b*- 

That  thought  leaves  me  never ! 

Banish'd  for  ever ! 
Dear  land  of  my  bfarth. 

We  sever  !  vre  eever  1 
An  exile  from  all  I  love  dearest  on  eaith. 
From  peace  and  contentment,  from  pleasure  and  nirthi 

For  ever !  lor  ever ! 


What  have  we  here?     The  reader  shall  see  the  whoif, 
and  judge  for  himadlf : 

OMK  or  THS  nrzkXK  raoiraAim  untixas  wa  ucMsn 


Mr  Editor,  I  tm  entirely  ef  ymr  Mofrt  ^tm^ 
ent*b  opinion,  who  seems  to  think  tfasrc  is  ssntflhiDf  ter- 
rible in  the  name  of  Editor.  At  all  events,  tbtfv  ii 
something  in  the  Notices  to  Corrcspondenta  c'P'^^ 
when  glanced  over  by  an  expectant  oontrilrator,  whi^ 
causes  a  rapid  gush  of  blood  from  the  cheek  down  ioto  the 
ventricles  of  the  Iseart,  whence  it  is  again  expeDcd  win  > 
kind  of  palpitating  motion,  which  causes  a  tremokoa  ta| 
of  every  pulse  fimn  the  digital  arteries  of  the  toes  toW 
basilsr  artery  of  tfie  brain.  Often  have  I  aiM  «T*^ 
the  question,— .<«  What  Ihm  douce  are  wo  aliiid  for 
But  as  often  as  I  cast  my  eye  to  the  last  '•■'^^  ^  ^ 
raty  Jcwmal,  there  I  see  cause  enosigh  ftr  f«r.  ^ 
poor  correspondent  Is  either  eet  about  his  boilBC*  wiOj 
marked  bit  of  satire,  sudi  as  •"  <  B.%  FVugvcDf  itrrf«|" 
to  fragmentB.**_«<  S.  L.  Is  good  tMngjk  *^^f^^ 
hear  from  him  aoon  In  a  difbrent  at^;— we  ^f^^, 
hope  so."_'<  Wo  haw  porUonlariy  to nqoert  ef  *  i-^ 

and  his  brother  riiynMsters,  not '  a  little pleo^*  ^'^S!! 
peace."  Or  by  a  downright  relraff,  such  as,*' Vccasr* 

•  R.  U.*  no  encouragement;"  or  ***  A.B.' mA*^^^ 
Inadmissible."  Or  tiiere  le  the  ins^nlHesat  »»^ 
•«*  Y.H.'lsvw7i»^l,aspoetrygoes."— •••M/rfGhjr* 
wlU  not  suit  us."  Or,  lastly,  comes  the  poUieaDdim 
r^eetien,  ^  Margaret  of  GfaMgow  contidm  wm»  f^ 
ltnes;6itf,  as  a  whole,  is  Ineomplele."'-*' We  loT^  ** 


^easing  vereee  of  <  W.*  ooenpy  so  maeh  sf«M;  1^  ^'T^ 
have  room,  they  shaU  bo  Inserted;**-^,*'  f*^^*^ 
MUitrtAhdtgrteo/fuUmg  mtd  gmiuM  in  1k9  Umtf'T^ 
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applied  to  me,  long  hug  ago,  in  the  ninth  Nomher  of  yoor 
fint  Toltun^  Mid  not  bdng  altogether  a  rehuff  poeitiTe^  I 
haTo  once  more  worited  myidf  to  the  nme  pitch  at  your 
Moffiit  friend,  and  herewiUi  **  tend  you  a  Krawl,**  with 
no  iietitioas  tignature,  lest  it  should  seem,  as  Hotspur 


mys,  ''  As  if  I  would  deny  my  name.**  I  only  pray  to 
HeaTen  you  may  have  your  Slippers  on  when  you  receiTe 
this,  and  am  your  obedient  serrant, 

D.  MacAskilu 

Who  Mr  D.  MaeAskill  Is  we  an  meet  profoundly  ig^ 
norant,  and  the  lines  he  sent  us  formerly,  which  we  were 
pleased  to  say  indicated  "  a  ooosidflrable  degree  of  feeling 
and  genius,"  we  hare  entirely  forgotten ;  but  it  will  he 
gratifying  to  Mr  D.  Mac  Adull  to  know,  that  we  can  say 
preeissiy  tha  same  thing  of  the  lines  he  baa  last  sent  us, 
and  that  we  are  eo  well  pleassd  with  them,  that  we  in^ 
tend  renderinf^  them  Immortal,  by  giving  them  a  plaoein 
the  JouuuL.     Here  they  are : 

TBX  DSFAanX), 

I  mind  ma  thai  I  saw  thy  Uer  borne  silently  alsog, 
I  follow'd,  toe^  yet  knew  not  where,  amidst  the  nMMurnfal 

throng; 
I  anw  myadf  In  saUe  rdbes^  'vHih  white  cnqpe  round  my 


I  nuasrd  thee  then,  thy  smile,  thy  kiss,  with  Ibnd  hyve 


I  sooght  far  thee  amid  the  throng^-^hy  form  ne'er  met 


I  aah*d  for  thee^  no  answer  galn*d,  mw  boeom-bufstittg 

■Kghst 
I  aeaght  for  thee  where  laoghinf  streams^  and  birde  of 

beauty  sing. 
And  where  the  sonny  bntterfly  s^k  past  on  gandy  wingi. 

I  aeoght  thee  by  the  forest  shades^  the  summer  garbling 

lake^ 
And  where  the  trembling  harebell  springs  in  beauty  on 

the  brake}— 
They  told  me,  aAer  many  days,  that  then  wert  sld^ 

wtrtdcad, 
Thnt  the  luncral  diant  waa  o'er  thee  sungy— 4Iie  gresn 

turf  o*cr  thee  spread* 

My  footsteps  sought  thy  plaes  of  lest^  thy  dark  and  sun- 

lemtomb. 
The  singing  of  wild  birds  is  there,  around  thee  reses 

Uoom; 
Htfir  brightly  green  the  dew-deck*d  turf  where  aU  thy 

beauties  sleep, 
Thy  bRflst  la  diaded  softty  by  the  darkling  willow's 


I  think  of  thee  in  dark  midnight— In  golden-tinted  m^n, 

I  see  thee  in  my  dreams  as  when  my  light  heart  I  have 
home, 

And  wander*d  by  the  waters  blue  in  childhood's  laugh- 
ing honn, 

To  wreathe  for  Uiee  the  pearly  sweets  of  Lomond's  sun- 
ny bowers. 

But  lone  and  ssd  I  wander  now,  and  must  fed  ever  thus ; 
Where  smilca  are  miss*d  we  used  to  priZ4^  then  is  no 

home  £nr  us; 
Why  do  I  roam?  It  is  to  quench  abuming  of  the  breast; 
And  though  'tis  sore  to  wander  thus,  yet  still  I  cannot 


th^ 


Mentieee^  Psisley,  and  Aberdeen,  we  hare  com- 
to  iHdeh  we  should  be  glad  to  give  a  place,  but 
stand  ever  for  the  present.     Our  Montrose 
nys^-— "  Sir,  In  looking  orer  your  Utenry 
ef  CemmoBs,  which  I  do  once  a-week,  I  find 
nr  leprssentatlTes  from  afanest  etery  county, 
tfOige  •€  8o»thD«,  wUh  the  encptini  of  the 


Braes  of  Angus  and  the  town  of  Montrose.  I  am  sorry 
for  this ;  at  the  same  time^  I  cannot  blame  the  Muses 
for  preferring  the  south  and  west  of  Edinburgh  to  the 
north  of  the  Tay;  for,  I  Terily  belien^  that  wore  Psr- 
nassns  to  be  placed  in  the  ridnlty  of  the  Grimplana^ 
the  one  side  of  It  would  soon  be  wuTing  with  Geor* 
gian  oats,  the  other  eorered  with  black  cattle^  and  the 
whole  surrounded  with  a  beautiful  rampart  of  spinning* 
mills."  We  hope  this  is  not  quite  correct ;  and,  indeed^ 
judging  by  the  circulation  of  the  LiTsaAaT  JouawAx.  orer 
the  Braes  of  Angus  and  in  Montrose,  It  Is  Impeosible  that 
it  can  be  so. 

One  poem  still  remains  to  which  we  aro  doslroas  ef 
glTing  a  place.  It  Is  by  our  old  affquaintanee,  the  An* 
thor  of  <<  Vallery  ;''-.what  has  become  of  hie  <"  Eldied 
ofErin?" 

UNis  TO  MT  sisna. 
By  OuarbM  Ihyne  SiMay. 

Thero  was  a  time  when  hope  and  joy 

ilU'd  every  glowing  sense ; 
When  I,  a  young  and  passionate  boy, 

LoTed  thee  and  Innocence, 

My  Sister! 

liored  thee  and  Innocence. 

I  loTe  thee  still — and  lorlng  thee. 

Love  Innocence  Ibr  erer ! 
For,  howsoerer  changed  I  b^ 

lliy  heart  can  alter  nerer. 

My  Sister! 

Thy  heart  can  alter  nerer. 

One  cradle  was  our  inlhnt  bed. 

One  house  our  eariy  home^ 
And  oft  throogh  flowery  Adds  I've  led 

Thy  heedless  steps  to  roam. 

My  Sister! 

Thy  heedless  steps  to  roam. 

Deem  not  that  I  can  e'er  Ibtget 

Our  childhood's  happy  hours, 
When  every  path  In  iHiich  we  met 

Seem'd  strew'd  with  gems  and  flewef% 

My  Sister! 

Seem'd  strew'd  with  gems  and  powers. 

Tfane  nmy  grow  old, — ^tfato  world  decay ; 

And  at  our  Mak^s  will 
The  heavens  themselves  may  pass  away. 

But  I  shall  love  thee  still. 

My  Sfaterl 

But  I  shall  love  thee  stUL 

Blood  of  my  blood,  breath  of  my  breath, 

Thou'rt  all  on  earth  to  me  \ 
Nor  time,  nor  dime,  nor  life^  nor  death. 

Can  shake  my  love  for  thee, 

My  Sister! 

Can  shake  my  love  for  thee. 

We  must  pass  over  about  a  cart-load  of  complimentary 
addresses  to  ourselves,  of  which,  however,  the  following 
six  lines  may  serve  as  a  specimen : 

"  Hail,  greatest  Lumioary  in  the  earth ! 

When  had  such  a  bright  star  its  birth  ? 

Muse !  I  would  fancy  he  was  bom 

High  in  heaven,  on  the  wings  of  the  mom* 

When  he  speaks,  all  he  says  is  sense, — 

When  he  sings,  it  is  at  the  Nightiogale's  expense." 

But  although  obliged  to  pass  over  those  divine  produc- 
tions, then  is  a  prose  letter  which  we  consider  It  out 
duty  to  lay  befon  the  world,  and  which  we  have  no 
doubt  will  be  read  ipHth  Intense  lalVMt  by  nwy  who 
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QUCSTIONINGS  CONCERKINO  THE  GREAT  SECRET. 

Mr  Editor,  who  art  thou  ?  what  art  thou  ?  and  where 
hatt  thou  thy  local  habitation?  Art  thou  a  man,  Mr 
Kditor,  like  unto  other  men  ?  Does  thy  bosom  flow  with 
the  milk  of  human  kindness  ?  or  art  thou  formed  of 
sterner  stuff?  Doet  thou  locate  *'  within  a  mile  of  £din. 
burgh  town  ?**  or  owl  it  away  in  the  Heart  of  Mid-Lo- 
thian ?  In  the  crowded  street  or  the  lonely  walk,  art  thou 
ever  to  be  seen  ?  Where  the  young  and  the  gay  assemble, 
art  thou  among  them,  though  not  of  them  ?  Might  one 
get  a  peep  of  thy  singular  physiognomy  in  pit  or  box 
of  the  theatre  7  or  see  the  twinlde  of  thy  Argus*  eyes  in 
the  maxes  of  the  dance  ?  By  wliat  tokens,  mystwious  per- 
sonage, mayest  thou  be  known  ?  Hast  thou  a  short  face 
like  the  Spectator  ?  a  peach-coloured  coat  like  Goidy  ?  a 
rumbling  walk  like  Johnson  ?  or  a  crutch  like  thy  Am- 
brosian  brother,  Christopher  ?  Art  thou  a  stout  gentle- 
man ?  Perhaps  thou  art  the  Stout  Gentleman  ?  Art  thou 
bearded  like  the  pard  ?  and  thy  hair,  does  it  stand  up  like 
the  bristly  boar  or  fretful  porcupine  ?  Canst  thou  discuss 
thy  tumblers  like  an  Ettrick  Shepherd  ?  or  bolt  thy  Bur-, 
gundy  with  the  smack  of  a  Jeffrey  ?  Readest  thou  ever 
the  pages  of  a  Blair  ?  or  dost  thou  find  thy  sermons  in 
stones  ?  Writest  thou  in  the  broad  sunshine  of  heavenly 
day  7  or  dost  thou  enlighten  mankind  at  the  expense  of  the 
midnight  gas?  Art  thou  thoroughlyaoquaiiited  with  tilings 
past,  present,  and  to  come  ?  and  canst  thou  tell  to  a  cer- 
tainty wliat  should  be  done  with  India,  Ireland,  and  the 
oom  laws  ?  Knowest  thou  the  politics  of  the  city  of  pa- 
laces ?  and  art  thou  master  of  the  small  squabbles  that 
disturb  and  amuse  her  thousand  citizens?  Dost  thou  ever 
dip  into  a  dock  commission,  or  dive  into  the  mysterious- 
ness  of  a  western  ^er  ?  An  thou  an  old  man,  Mr  Edi- 
tor ?  Have  thy  feet  descended  into  the  vale  of  years  ?  or 
canst  thou  still  sport  a  light  fantastic  toe  ?  Art  thou  a 
pleasant  man,  Mr  Editor  ?  thou  who  art  the  cause  of  so 
much  pleasure  to  others  ?  Art  thou  a  happy  man,  Mr 
Editor?  Have  the  bleak  storms  of  adversity  never  howl- 
ed around  thy  home  ?  Hast  thou  always  sat  beneath  thy 
own  vine  and  fig-tree,  without  any  man  being  able  to 
make  thee  afraid  ?  or  art  thou  a  lone  one  in  this  work- 
ing-day-world, with  none  to  cheer  thee,  and  none  whom 
thou  canst  cheer  ?  Wilt  thou  bend  thy  wearied  steps  to 
our  lowly-thatched  cottage,  for  we  would  share  with  thee 
this  ebbing  bowl,  and  send  thee  on  thy  way  rejoicing  ? 
What !  no  answer?  Like  Glendower,  have  we  called  thee 
from  the  vasty  deep,  but  no  response  has  come  ?  Thou 
mighty  unknown,  who  art  thou  ?  wilt  thou  not  speak  ? 
O  !  for  some  kindly  Meadowbank  to  withdraw  the  veil ! 
Yet  trust  not  to  thy  imagined  security  !  We  may  pursue 
a  phantom  and  follow  a  shade,  but  the  time  shall  come 
when  thou  shalt  be  discovered  !  Thou  mayest  enfold  thy- 
self more  closely  in  thy  editorial  mantle,  but  nothing  will 
save  thee !  The  very  shoemaker,  who,  out  of  the  common 
leather  fiwhioned  thy  spell-bound  "  Slippers,"  will  rise  up 
to  testify  against  thee ! 

"  Come  what  will,  or  come  what  may. 
Time  and  the  hour  wear  out  the  roughest  day." 

R.  G. 

-  That  our  personal  identity  should  ever  be  discovered, 
as  iiinted  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  above  letter,  is 
the  next  thing  to  an  impossibility.  As  to  the  person 
being  known  who  had  the  honour  of  making  our  Sup- 
pees  in  some  moment  of  inspiration,  this  Is  an  idle  vaunt, 
for  he  has,  many  a  long  year  ago,  gone  down  Into  the 
grave.  The  answers  we  txtuld  give  to  many  of  the  ques- 
tions which  our  correspondent  puts  to  us,  would  be  of 
the  most  thrilling  interest.  But  these  answers  nmst  not 
be  given.  For  the  present  the  veil  has  been  withdrawn 
long  enough;  and  though,  like  the  setting  sun,  we  are 
aUe  to  say,  fiotis  reoiendroHa,  yet,  for  several  weeks  to 
come,  the  only  proof  of  our  personal  existence  shall  be, 
that  spLmdid  but  unembodied  emanation,  the  Edixbueoh 
LmaAaT  JouaNAi*  whl<^  shall  bunt  upon  the  world 


hebdomadally  in  more  brilliant  beauty  than  ever.  For 
ourselves,  like  the  sorceress  in  the  **  Dcseent  of  Odin," 
we  retire  again  into  the  mysteriousness  of  our  natniv, 

"  And  our  weary  eyes  we  dose, — 
Leave  us — Cleave  us — ^to  repose.** 


THE  DRAMA. 


The  Theatre  opened  for  the  winter  season  on  Tact- 
day  evening.     Four  new  performers  have  been  added  to 
the  list  of  the  corps  dramatique.     The  first,  in  poiDt  of 
importance,  Is  Miss  Jarman.  What  we  have  long  wanted 
on  our  stage  is  an  actress  to  play  the  prindpal  line  of 
parts  both  in  comedy  and  tragedy.     We  say  "  whit  we 
have  hng  wanted,"  because  though  we  entertain  the  \u^ 
est  sense  of  the  distinguished  abilities  of  Mrs  Henry  Sid- 
dons,  we  do  not  think  that  of  late  yean  she  has  been  al- 
together able  for  the  fatigues  of  the  preaiier  rok.    Ens 
were  her  health  perfectly  restored,  she  is  now  well  entitled 
to  lie  upon  her  oars,  and  to  appear  only  oocssionaily  is 
her  favourite  characters,  in  many  of  which  she  is  proba- 
bly superior  to  all  her  contemporaries.     In  this  stale  of 
matten  Mr  Murray  has  acted  wisely,  though  somewhat 
tardily,  in  looiung  out  for  an  assistant  and  snccenor  to 
his  sister.     And  we  say  at  once,  and  with  confidoioe, 
that  in  choosing  Miss  Jarman,  he  has  fixed  upon  the 
very  person  whom  we  should  have  wished  him  to  aelect 
Miss  Jarman  is  already  well  known  both  on  the  Londas 
boards  and  in  the  provinces,  and  if  she  is  not  pssitiTelya 
great  actress,  she  is,  unquestionably,  the  next  thiag  to  it. 
We  do  not  talk  unadvisedly ; — we  are  well  aware  that 
there  are  othen  who  have  been  more  successful  in  the 
metropolis,  but  we  do  not  happen  to  have  any  very  great 
respect  for  metropolitan  taste.     What  Miss  Phillipiouf 
lie,  we  cannot  exactly  say,  never  having  seen  her;  hot 
we  have  great  doubts  that  die  is  superior  to  Mias  Jannan. 
As  to  Ellen  Tree  and  F.  H.  KeUy,  they  are  both  <tf  thm 
inferior  to  her.     Miss  Ellen  Tree  is  a  fine  woman,  hot 
only  a  second-rate  actress,  because  she  wanta  head  to  bei 
first-rate.    Miss  F.  H.  Kelly  is  altogether  a  Cockney  im- 
position.    Even  in  her  vaunted  part  of  Ju&et,  we  should 
no  more  think  of  comparing  her  with  Miss  Jarman,  thia 
we  should  think  of  comparing  William  Thomson  tbeiUb- 
monger  with  Romeo.     We  say,  therefore,  that,  with  the 
exception,  we  presume,  of  Miss  Kemble,  we  have  now|ot 
in  our  company  one  of  the  best  actresses  on  the  stafer- 
no  more  than  we  are  entitled  to,  yet  not  what  every  ma- 
nager would  have  had  the  good  sense  to  have  procured. 
We  have  this  week  seen  Miss  Jarman  in  four  of  her 
characters, — Juliana,  in  the  Honey  Moon,— yoae  ^^ 
— EUa  Bosenbergy — and  BosdIukL     This  is  quite  a  sof- 
fident  variety  to  fix  our  opinion  of  her  talents.   Her  Ji- 
Uana  is,  from  beginning  to  end,  a  chaste,  spirited,  sod  na- 
tural piece  of  acting.    It  is,  moreover,  the  acting  of  a  /n^i 
and  of  one  whose  heart  is  in  her  pr^ession ;  of  one,  too, 
who  has  judgment  enough  to  understand  her  aatbor  fir 
herself,  without  being  drilled  into  him,  or  made  to  get 
him  by  rote  like  a  parrot.  She  is  the  besiJu&ana  we  have 
seen.     Her  Jane  Shore,  especially  In  the  last  act,  was  foil 
of  tragic  power,  and,  though  nothing  can  be  man  dts* 
gttsting  than  this  play  altogether,  and  mart  particularir 
the  catastrophe,  where  a  young  and  beautiful  woman  is 
made  to  die  upon   the  stage,   of  the  vulgareat  of  f^ 
calamities,  sheer  starvation, — Miss  Jarman,  ncrcrthe- 
less,  redeemed  her  author  by  her  delicate  execution  of 
the  part,  whilst  several  particulan  of  her  acting,  such  as 
her  mode  of  begging  a  morsel  of  bread  from  AJkie,  sod 
her  sudden  bunt  of  agony  on  discovering  her  injVtt^ 
husband,  stamped  her  at  once  to  be  a  woman  of  gf^i^ 
EUa  Roaenberg  is  entirely  a  melo-dramatic  part,  sod  na* 
worthy  of  Miss  Jarman,  though  she,  of  ooorfe,  did  it  ^ 
Justice.     Boaalind  used  to  be  oonsideied  Miss  Fosl«'> 
crack  character — and  perhaps  it  is;  but  it  w«  nsvtf  m^ 
tained  by  that  lady  ao  ahly  as  it  wm  by  Miss  Jannan  « 
Thursday  eTColiig.— Having  thus  oqirased  ta  frfMinUe 
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an  opinion,  both  of  the  quality  and  the  Tariety  of  Mies  Jar- 
man's  ahUities,  we  need  only  add,  that  her  person,  though 
considerably  abore  the  middle  height,  is  light  and  elegant, 
and  that  her  £aoe  is  to  us  much  more  interesting  than  if 
it  were  amply  beautiful,  for  it  Is  full  of  animation  and 
intdUgenoe,  her  features  admitting  of  a  great  diversity  of 
cacprM^on.  In  short,  we  hesitate  not  to  predict,  that  as 
soon  as  Miss  Jarman  comes  to  be  a  little  better  known  as 
a  permanent  member  of  our  company,  no  one  will  rank 
1ii|rher  in  the  good  graces  of  the  Edinburgh  public. 

Of  Mr  Hooper  we  can  scarcely  yet  speak  with  the 
same  decision.  He  is  an  addition  of  some  consequence, 
but  he  will  never  supply  the  place  of  Jones.  He  b  a  man 
appsffently  of  middle  life,  and  not  quite  so  fresh  and  vi- 
goTDUs  as  he  has  been.  He  is  a  terrible  imitator  of  Charles 
Kemble,  and  is  in  het  a  kind  of  second-hand  edition  of 
that  actor.  He  has  an  easy  good-natured  manner,  however, 
which  carries  him  through  his  parts  pleasantly  enough, 
and  on  the  whole  we  rather  like  him.  We  leave  ourselves 
at  liberty  to  modify  our  opinion  when  we  have  seen  more 
of  him. — Miss  Pinoott,  firom  the  English  Opera  House, 
has  a  pretty  face,  and  a  modest  manner.  We  think  she 
will  improve  upon  us. — Of  Mrs  Evans,  formerly  Miss 
Glover,  we  may  say  very  nearly  the  same  thing,  with 
this  addition,  that  we  liave  heard  her  sing  a  song  or  two 
with  considerable  taste  and  feeling. 

The  company  is  now  well  strengthened,  and  all  ought 
to  go  on  smoothly ;  but  we  have  stlU  a  few  faults  to  find. 
We  do'not  see  any  new  scenery,  although  some  of  the  woods, 
in  particular,  are  falling  to  pieces.  We  hope  that  this  is 
to  be  attributed  to  the  delay  of  the  painters,  and  not  to 
the  manager.  The  trees  at  present  exiiibited  ought  to  1m 
hiascd  off  the  stage,  and  then  cut  down  for  fuel ;  they  are 
old,  and  yeUow,  and  rotten,  and  spectral.  Let  us  have 
five  or  six  fresh  scenes,  in  the  name  of  heaven ! — ^The  su- 
pernumeraries are  as  ill-dressed,  shabliy-looking  fellows  as 
uHoaL  It  is  not  like  Mr  Murray's  well-known  habits  of 
neatness  to  tiderate  this.  His  guards  for  attending  peo- 
ple to  execution  force  the  audience  to  laugh  in  the  most 
pathetic  places ;  and  his  servants  in  livery  who  come  in- 
to the  drawing-room  to  deliver  letters,  look  lilce  Irish 
pensioners  on  half-pay.  "  Oh  reform  it  altogether  !**  It 
is  fair  to  remark  that,  as  if  in  contrast  to  these  tag-rag- 
and'bobtail,  we  see  an  evident  improvement  in  the  fancy 
dresses  of  different  members  of  the  company,  Pritchard 
and  Montague  Stanley  taking  the  lead  in  this  department. 
— We  are  not  quite  satbfied  with  the  manner  in  which 
Hart  is  used.  We  think  he  is  kept  too  much  back.  He 
is  a  greatly  superior  singer  to  Larlcins.  His  voice,  it  may 
be  said,  Uiough  rich  and  mellow,  wants  compass  ;  but 
tbi«  has  yet  to  be  proved  ;  let  him  be  tried. — Why  is  the 
corps  de  baHet  that  we  had  at  the  Caledonian  Tlieatre  not 
here  ?  We  humbly  venture  to  suggest,  that  Vedi  is  a 
better  dancer  than  Miss  Fairlntither ;  and  Mr  Murray 
might  surely  have  had  her  as  soon  as  Seymour  of  Glas- 
gow. ®ni  Cerheni0. 


LXTKRARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  YARIETfBS. 


Tna  lleflAoin  sad  Corrrtpondflnes  of  Thomss  Jcfl^non»  Ists 
PtssidCBt  of  the  United  States*  are  snnounced  for  immediate  piiblt- 
catkm.  TliepvlvBte  pspen  of  sn  individual  lo  funod  in  American 
Anaali.  aad  so  dosdy  conaecled  with  onr  own  country,  cannot 
Csil  to  esdis  maeh  interot.  The  work  is  to  be  edited  by  Thomas 
JeflhrsoB  Raadolpbi  end  wtU  contain  letters  from  many  of  the  most 
leniarhabie  persons  In  Barope  and  Americsi  among  whom  are  Frank- 
lin, Waahiagtoo,  Adami,  Madison,  La  Fayette,  Paul  Jones,  Thomas 
Paine,  &e.  ' 

Sir  Edmund  Temple  aanoooeet  for  immediate  publicatloo,  an  ac> 
eooat  of  Ms  Travels  in  South  America. 

A  Story  of  Actual  Life,  under  some  singular  aspects.  Is  about  to  be 
•Bbmltted  to  the  curiosity  of  the  general  reader,  in  a  work  entitled 
Adventaxci  of  an  Irish  Gentleman. 

The  Young  Lady*s  Book  may  be  expected  immediately.  This 
work  ia  sot  an  Annual,  aad  will  be  found  to  diflSsr  essentially  ftom 
the  whole  daas  of  liteiaty  gifts  nsoally  piessntfd  to  young  ladies, 
betngaoaBipkfteiDaiivalorsiitnlieci«rtioiii»eisnitCi*aiid  par- 


suits.  The  volume  wiU  be  richly  bound  in  silk,  aad  will  eontain  up- 
wards of  7(KI  engravings. 

We  have  seen  a  specimen  oi  the  Zoological  Keepsake,  which  is  to 
contain  upwards  of  thhty  engravings  on  wood,  spiritedly  oaeeuted 
by  Thomas  Landseer  aad  Cruiekshanlu.  The  work  will  coinprise 
mudi  soologlcsl  ialtormation,  and  a  number  of  amvslng  ancedotes.    * 

The  Musieal  Ckm  for  1S30,  dedicated  to  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  aad 
edited  by  W*  Ball,  wiH  consist  of  choice  snd  vsrious  lyricsl  composi- 
tions, vocal  and  instrumental,  from  writers  and  professors  of  acknow- 
ledged talent,  inehiding  Weigl,  Beethoven.  Weber,  Boehsa,  Dvnois. 
Bamett.  Walter  TumbuU.  Lady  William  Lcnnos,  and  Madame 
Malibran  Garda. 

The  Literary  Blue>Book.  or  Kalcndar  of  Literature  and  the  Aits, 
for  1830.  is  nearly  ready.  It  eonUim  lists,  with  their  names  aad  ad- 
dresses, of  eminent  livtag  AuthoTB,  Painters,  Sculptors.  Arahlteets. 
Engrsvers.  Musics!  Composers,  Musicai  Perfonners.  Teachen  of 
Ijngnages.  aad  others. 

The  Wine-drinker^  Manual,  containing  the  history,  manulhetore, 
and  management  of  Spanish.  French.  Rhenish,  Italian.'  Madeira* 
Cape,  and  British  Wines,  and  mlscsUansoos  inforawdon,  peenlisrly 
soceptable  to  the  Bon  Vivsnt. 

We  undeistand  that  a  new  periodical  Is  about  to  be  eommeneed  ia 
DumMes.  to  be  entitled  the  Literary  Gleaner,  or  Cabinet  of  Amu- 
sing and  InstrucUTe  Knowledge  A  Number  is  to  be  publishod  every 
month ;  and  if  the  sdeetlons  are  made  Judiciously,  cannot  fkll  to  be 

interesting. 

The  History  of  the  Progress  and  Suppresskm  of  the  Refamstioa 
in  Spain,  during  the  Sixteenth  Century,  by  Thomas  M'Crie.  D.D., 
will  be  published  on  the  fist  of  this  month. 

On  the  same  day  will  be  published.  Annals  of  the  Peninsular  Cam- 
paigm.  ftom  1806  to  1814.  by  the  Author  of  Cyril  Thorotoo.  In  3 
vols.  12mo.    Illustrated  by  li  Plates. 

The  Bosoobel  Tracts,  bdng  Narratives  relating  to  the  Escape  of 
Charles  IL  after  the  BatUe  of  Worcester,  with  Notes,  by  the  Editor. 
J.  Hugha,  Esq.  A.M.,  illustrated  with  Engravings  from  original 
Drawings,  will  be  published  about  Christmas. 

The  Greek  Grammar  of  Dr  Frederick  ThieiA.  traaslated  ftom  the 
German,  with  brief  RemarlLs,  by  Professor  Saadfind,  Is  nearly 
ready. 

The  Rev.  Alexander  Fleming.  AM.  of  Neilstoo.  has  made  consi- 
derable inogress  in  revUing  a  new  Edition  of  Pardovan's  Collecaons 
coooeming  the  Church  of  Scotland :  in  which  will  be  incorporated 
the  History.  JurlsdicUon,  and  Forms  of  the  several  Church  Judica- 
tories, together  with  the  Civil  Decisions  relative  to  the  RighU  and 
Patrimony  of  the  Established  Church  and  her  Clergy. 

Wo  understand  that  Proftssor  Napier  is  to  coounence  next  March 
a  new,  improved,  and  cheap  ediaon  of  the  Encyckipsedia  Britanniea. 
The  price  of  each  Part  is  to  be  six  shillings,  to  be  pubUshed  month- 
ly, and  to  be  completed  in  twenty  volumes  quarto.  Six  editiops  of 
this  work  have  already  appeared,  together  with  a  Supplement  in  six 
volumes,  whidi  was  completed  In  18S4. 

Mr  Abnmethy  is  about  to  publiah  the  Lectures  on  the  Theory  and 
Praetke  of  Suigery.  which  he  has  been  aocustosBed  to  deUrer  at  St 
Barthokanew's  HospltaL 

The  Authors  of  Caleb  Williams  and  of  the  O^Hara  Tslsi.  hsve 
aeh  a  new  novel  in  preparation.  The  latter  Is  to  be  called,  we  be- 
lieve.  Trials  Past  By. 

Mr  W.  Long  Wellesley  has  neariy  ready,  a  History  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery.  Its  Abuses  and  Rebrms. 

The  British  Naturalist  i  or.  aa  Aoeount  of  the  Appearanoes  and 
Habits  of  the  more  remarkable  Uviog  ProdueCiOQB  of  Britain  and 
the  British  Sees,  is  announced. 

The  Memoirs  of  Bolivar,  including  the  Secret  History  of  the  Re- 
vohitlon,  will  speedily  be  published. 

Random  Records,  ftom  the  pen  of  George  Colman  the  younger, 
are  in  a  forward  state.  This  work  embraces  the  reeoUestkms  of  a 
long  life,  characterised  by  intereonne  with  many  distinguished  pub> 
lie  characters. 

Chit-Cbat  roa  mm  DiLaTTAirTr.~The  Magistrates,  with  a  lau* 
dable  %rish  that  the  burgess  ticket  of  Mr  Wllkle  shonU  not  be  altoge- 
ther unworthy  of  the  artist,  enlmstad  the  exeeiuioa  of  it  to  Mr  For- 
rester, lithographiedrawer,  who  hss  amply  jnstifled  their  conadenoe 
in  him.  The  arrangement  of  the  text  deserves  to  be  viewed  as  a  work 
of  art.  and  is  certainly  a  fine  specimen  of  line  composition.  Mr  P.  Is 
well  known  ssan  accuratedrawer  offac-tUitUf*,  and  we  had  latriy  oc- 
casion to  notice  the  mastery  over  his  arc  displayed  in  his  lithographic 
engraving  of  a  drawing  from  Macdonald's  statues.  We  hope  soon 
to  see  him  turn  his  talents  to  aeoount  in  some  higher  walk  of  art  than 
he  has  yet  attempted.— >By  a  letter  lately  reoelved  ftom  Allan,  we 
Bnd  he  is  now  in  Venice.  We  regret  to  add  that  he  is  fttill  mudi  af« 
ilicted  with  the  weaknoH  of  hte  eyes.— The  reoeipU  of  the  Scottish 
Academy,  during  the  whole  period  of  their  last  exhibition,  somewhat 
exceeded  L.900.  We  hope  this  will  impress  upon  them  the  propriety 
of  sacrifleing  all  minor  and  personal  dlflkraaces.  and  holding  fast  to* 
I  gethcr.  They  have  every  pnspset  of  being  sNSf  by  thsix  united  c(» 
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tetiftonrfMaftind.  (wHhont  any  neriflet  bdog  nate  t»y  •  stnglt 
individual  amoog  tbem,)  wUeh  niay  be  applted  to  tha  bnafit  both 
ofastaiidiiliati.  A  Mpaiatloa  now,  beildM  dcitrayiqg  (U«  pm- 
paet,iriUaliBOrt  lalUUbly  bring  aloi«with  it.  at  mattmitradf  a 
dtoeoptfawianw  of  aghibMona  in  thl»  dty,  and  that  avent  oumot  faU 
todmiraftar  it  a  mailcad  diminuliiin  in  tba  Intanat  which  tha  Edin- 
burgh pubba  an  beginning  to  take  in  tbB  prodoetloiis  of  arti^-That 
^nhMbla  institatlon  tba  Drawing  Academy,  fininded  end  naintained 
by  tha  Boud  of  Tnuteet.  for  initiating  our  yoong  artlrts  into  tba 
pHneipkiof  daMieal  taite,  opiiit  igain  on  tha  16th  initent  Lauder 
bm  betD  iqNKrintad  to  ■nraaed  Allan  ae  dnnring4naeter.->8taelai  tha 
young  aenlpfeor,  whow  butti,  exhibited  last  qirfaig,  were  eetaened 
indicetJTe of  iaknt,  it  at  pwientitwdying  in  Roma»  OurlitUeband 
of  Bdhdmri^  artistit  though  ridi  in  opening  talent,  Uof  luch  limited 
n«mb0Ei»thstwaflViwateh  with  a  penonal  intereit  orer  avary  one 


- 


Tna  EniirBvaoH  UicnncaaiTy.'-TheeleMei,  withonaor  twoeob* 
etfUkma,  maaoBomA  yerterday*  It  it  ImpoMlbla  to  lay  ai  yet  who- 
thvthaattHidanoe  will  ba  greater  or  lem  thle  lemion  then  it  was 
lait.  Tba  uttiTenlty  eommlaib»f  whid&  we  ware  preparing  to  rank 
with  <*  the  loet  Pldad  laen  no  more  bebm,"  has  reeenUy  given  signa 
of  ratnming  animatinw,  byaaodiag  to  preHaaertaIn  brief  repoit, 
with  appandieei.  It  ie  propoaed,  aaan  interim  regulation,  to  do  away 
wltii  the  Jmiorpradt  and  Humanity  daiMa.  Some  modiflcation  U 
alio  eonlempbited  of  the  order  of  attendance  upon  the  other  cliww, 
Tha  Logic  i«  to  be  poatponed  to  Uie  third  year ;  the  Moral  and  Na* 
lunl  Philoaophy  dance  to  ba  taken  tofrther  In  tha  foufth.  Waun- 
dantood  alao  that  it  ii  la  oontimplatinB  to  inatitate  a  ProAiionhip 
of  Modem  Laaguagei.  Ae  wa  have  loma  remarkt  to  oObr  on  the 
aoltlM*  which  ii  an  important  one.  and  shall  devote  one  or  more 
papaiB  to  it!  eonilderatloo,  we  ihall  renudn  silent  at  prment. 

Ukfublmbbd  PnaoMBirT  by  Robbet  Bumira.— >Aboat  dxtsen 
yean  agob  thcxa  redded  at  Mauchllne,  a  Mr  Robert  Morrison,  caU- 
net-maker;  He  waa  a  gnat  crony  of  Bums,  and  it  was  in  Mr  Mor- 
rison's house  that  tha  poet  usually  spent  tha  «*  mids  o*  the  day*  on 
Sunday.  It  was  In  this  house  also  that  ha  wrote  his  eeldirated  Ad- 
dress to  a  Haggis,  after  partaking  libenlly  of  that  dish,  as  prepared 
by  Mrs  Morrison.  There  has  latdy  been  put  Into  our  bandit  a  de- 
tadied  Terser  written  by  Bums,  and  presented  by  him  to  Mr  or  Mrs 
Morrison*  It  was  much  priaed  by  them  as  a  rdic  of  the  bard,  and  Is 
certainly  enrloua,  as  It  seems  to  be  a  fleagment  of  a  poem  which  he 
never  gave  to  the  world,  on  the  interesting  subject  of  his  Highland 
Mary.  It  Is  in  a  diflbrent  measure  from  his  only  two  compodtlons 
addremd  to  her,  and  therefore  cannot  haTe  been  meant  as  an  addi- 
tloa  dthar  to  '*  Ye  banks  and  braes  and  streams  around,"  or  lo  the 
Unas  h«glnnlng>  "  O,  Mary,  dear  departed  ihada  t*  The  tana  li  aa 
follows,  and  the  reader  may  rely  on  its  authentidty  )•— 

«*  No  mora  by  the  banks  of  the  streamlet  well  wander. 
And  smlia  on  tha  moon's  dimpled  face  on  the  wave. 

No  more  diaU  my  arms  ding  with  fbndnMs  around  bar. 
For  the  dew-drops  of  numdng  fall  cold  on  bar  grave  T 

C^nr-CKAT  rmoM  OLAaaow.— Wa  ha?a  had  a  row  with  (ha  eei^ 
dir  htUUt  and  die  Maneger,  but  it  hea  been  made  up,  and  Vedi  and 
the  rest  are  dandng  to  us  again.  Braham— it  waa  a  spirited  spaau]»> 
tionto  bring  him  here— has  put  us  all  in  good  humour,  and  drawn 
tery  crowded  houaca.  Mr  'Tnrabull,  of  Ayr,  a  promMng  musical 
compose!,  has  engaged  him  to  dng  a  night  in  i>alsley,  Kilmarnock, 
and  Ayr.— nedtations  are  ^Ita  the  rage  hero.  A  aeriea  of  aplendid 
ooei,  under  very  distinguished  patronagoi  ware  given  tba  other 
avenhig  before  800  people  I  tha  reodpta  went  towards  dafhaytaig  tha 
CKpeaee  ofproeuring  medals,  whkh  are  to  be  struck,  in  eommcmo- 
ration  of  the  triumph  of  the  dtiaensof  Olaifow,  in  estabUshliv  thdr 
right  to  a  path  on  the  benks  of  the  Clyde.  Mr  Mayne,  whose  genius 
you  appear  to  think  highly  of,  is  about  to  give  Reading  la  whidi 
an  tfie  pieces  are  his  own,  and  many  of  them  are  very  beautlftiL 

A  Gnimriirx  Ho  Yns  t  iror  ottbn  bt  thb  Bttbick  SHBPRBao. 
JCmaMffv,  — ^  (dale  unceftain).— A  ane  tfanahoyes  I  and  a  twatime 
ho  yes !  and  a  tree  time  ho  yeb !  To  a*  them  wha  baa  gotten  the 
spoke  (BngUsh),  no  penoaeat  no  tfana  afterncrpefore,  will  pnpeau 
nor  bowk  heathar  on  my  Lord  Praatdappin's  moas,  or  my  Lordship 
to  pa  Burdy  will  prooght  tham  pefore  bar  to  ba  pebaatat  and  syne 
haagti  and  gin  dicni  coma  bade,  tin  pewaur  dona  till  her  nor  a*  tat 

EniBBUBon  Soothbbx  Aoadbmt.— This  new  Academy  opened  a 
diort  time  ego  in  Buecleugh  Plaoew  It  has  a  twofold  o1]4eet,->lst. 
To  supply  tha  Soothem  DistiicCs  with  a  eubstitttta  fbr  tha  High 
Schooli  and  9d,  To  present,  under  one  roof,  aU  tha  raquidte 
branehas  of  Elementary  Edueatian,  whethar  elanieal  or  general. 
The  Aeadamy  thna  aaplrea  to  ba  the  first  InstMutkm  which  offtrs  to 
a  parent  hia  choice  whethar  bis  dilldrenahaUbatfataiedwIthaTiaw 
to  a  proftadonal  or  to  a  mercantile  Hfo,  or  to  both.  If  a  cItfaicBl 
cdncadon  Is  requhad,  instmetion  is  given  by  the  dassieel  master  In 
Greek,  Lathi,  EngUdi  Utaratura,  and  andcnt  Geography,  to  which 
Is  edded  writing  end  asltfametle.  If  a  pordy  mcKantile  or  general 
tiatoiagbethaoltfeet,  tba  pupils  have  an  oppoitttnity  af  aequMiMr 
dmw^wiMQg,  boohrkMping,  «ithmttta»  gwgnphy. 


tics,  natunJ  philosophy,  French,  English  Utantnra,  and  EngHah  ( 
podtion.  Many  advantagea  certainly  result  from  this  pboi  of  optioud 
educationt  and,  fiora  what  we  know  of  the  talents  of  the tc^ia^ 
we  donotdoubt  fhatthectdactdraedat  wiU  besaeesBfUly  eieetttedi 
Tlceirioif  Goedpb— "  The  Eariy  Days  of  ShakapcaraP*  hu  ton 
vary  soBBeasftilly  reedvad  at  Covent  Garden.  Charks  Kendils  ii 
aald  to  be  a  eipltd  Shakspeaia.  Is  ttmre  aotaamethingpRpanB. 
roos  in  Introdudqg  great  poets  on  tha  stageg— «MnwbosaksdiaK 
fharartwistic,  in  oontradistiBction  to  tha  groat  warrtor,  Isthattkqr 
did  not  acf,  but  thmtghi  f— Tha  little  placa  caned  «<  No,"  wbkh  au 
originally  brou^t  out  here,  has  been  receired  with  applame  it 
Drury-LanOi  We  bdieve  it  la  an  adaptation  firom  tiie  Fieadibjr 
one  of  tha  Mlaa  SlddonirSi«--Fanny  KambWis  snecess  contlBiiaB  »&• 
minlahed.  The  recdpta  of  the  houae  are  aald  to  be  at  least  L6C0 
every  night  aha  peifUrma^  yet  ahe  has  never  appeared  In  say  put 
bntone.  We  fter  ttiis  ovav-dsgree  of  enthusiasm  may  not  lait^-A 
drama  caUad,  •<  Tha  Roae  of  Ettrick,*  has  bean  performedvia 
goodapprobattonatthaAddphi.  Wawoodarifitlsby  L|aduafea 
once  liiottfl^t  out  a  plaee  with  a  similar  name  haifc  AtfraddeVifr 
ay's  tranalation  of  "  Othello'"  has  been  eminently  neeenAil  d  ifai 
TTuaift  Franeait  In  Paris.-^  new  open  by  Bishop»  founded  upon 
a  French  piece,  is  in  rdiearsal  at  Covent  Oerdeiu— It  ii  matHoad 
that  some  of  the  unengeged  perfbrmera  haTC  taken  the  West  Unto 
Theatre,  and  are  about  to  open  it.  Among  tham  art,  Dowtoa,  Vi> 
ntaig,  Mdroae,  Mrs  Waylett,  Mn  Davieon,  Mrs  H.  Goni,  and  Wa 
L.  Jarmaa  (who  la  she?)— Soma  of  our  pcrfimnsiB  venture  upas 
strange  tricks  In  tha  eountry.  Prltcfaard,  Denham,  and  Mn  Meal, 
wase  starring  It  a  fiew  days  ago  in  BasaTa  company  in  Dnadea  la 
"  Guy  Mannertog,"  Pritcbard  undertook  the  part  of  Mig  Mnrikh 
and  in  "  Rob  Roy*  Denham  played  BaUU  Nkd  Jarek/-Ws  <^ 
serve  the  Wtekfy  Joumalot  Wednesday  but  takes  the  merit  of  ear- 
raetlng  a  mistake  Mo  which  we  were  led  regarding  Brahan'f  ap: 
this  wassomewhat unnecessary,  seeing  wa  had  ouradvcs  mad«  tie 
correction  on  the  Saturday  prevtoos.— Wa  are  glad  to  VBdentDd 
that  Miss  KamMe  to  posltivdy  to  vidt  na  this  scasaB.-The  resna, 
webdiava^  why  ionca  did  not  acoapi  of  aa  engagement  la  Loato, 
which,  wa  are  bifonned,  was  ofteed  to  him  on  very  libenl  torn  « 
that  he  had  made  arrai^ementa  with  hie  pupUa  hare  wtakh  tcadad 

it  abaolutely  neeeaaary  that  ha  ahould  return  to  EdinbiiTg^-lto 
Paton  makes  her  first  appeazance  here  theae  five  yearv  tUicnufr 
aa Roflaa,  in  the  "Barber of  SeviUa." 

WuKLT  L18T  or  FEaroEicAircn. 

Nov.  3.-~No¥.  6. 

TvBa.    IV  Haa^yawaa,  ^  The  Weathercock. 
Wan.     JaueShoft,  WUIkm Thomum,  4  JUk Rearatavk 
Tauaa.  Js  YouUkeit,  ^  WWkm  TAomsoa. 
Fai.      B4meounaJmliei,^Ch»kiXU. 


TO  OUR  READERS. 

It  Witt  baparedved  that  tha  present  Number  eentalM  a  add*- 
tkmal  half-aheat  of  nterary  matter.  During  the  conttoesnatsftki 
pabUshlng  seeson  we  diaU  occaskmaUy  axtand  our  space  ia  a  daekr 
manner.  WeshaUalsogivethis  year,aswedidlait,aCaaiinui 
NuKBBB,  which,  from  the  contributions  we  can  fommsad  for  it,  «e 
are  pretty  confldeot,  win  be  found  worthy  the  best  atteatkid  oftbaa 
who  takaan  taitenet  to  ourleboon.  Oar  succeM  iuumw^' 
and  we  are  deteradnad  to  oontUina  to  daserva  It 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mamy  totercsthig  articles  stUl  unavoidably  stand  over,  tmm 
whiefa  la  the  review  of  Bishop  Gleig's  Pastoral  Charier 

We  have  much  pleasuia  In  announcing  that  our  next  Nomter  «iD 
contain  an  unpublishad  Latter  of  Robert  Bums,  with  soaie  intend 
lag  matter  oonoeming  him  t— elsp  soteia  mipuWM»^  v<n"  ^^ 
poet,  Flolay. 

The  notices  of  remarkable  Scotttoh  crimhiato  of  the  lad  emwi* 
not  appear  to  us  hnportant  ano««h  to  warxant  puUtaatlH;  bdw 
daresay  the  author  oould  furnish  us  with  other  traditknaryodie* 
wUdi  wouU  be  vduabl&^Tbe  notice  of  Kitchener  in  oer  ecrt- 
"  Ramblea  among  the  Hebiidtt  "  to  under  eonstdcnttoo—Tte  Ul' 
tor  of  the  Lilrrary  Qkgmer  diall  Ivar  ftom  ua.-**F.  H."  aiDlBdi 
letter  from  *'  Lorma"  at  our  PubUahei'a,  wfa^  m  hehaswaMdn* 
thcr  inaolen^  we  advtoe  him  to  read,  and  learn  modedy. 

We  ahaU  peruae  with  attention,  and  give  aa  opiatoa  ao,  tha  ma"' 
aerlpt  Poem  of  John  Nevay  of  Forfkr.— The  TnnsUtkiai  tna  tb^ 
Cancionero  Qeturai  picaaeui,  and  one  or  two  of  than  ihan  la^e  * 
ptooa.— Ob  aeoondthooghti^  the  lad  commonieetion  fhm  "&  &a 
Glaagow  doea  not  appear  to  ua  quite  ao  good  as  ontsL't%e  "U"^ 
written  on  a  Ttolt  to  the  Gton  of  Cempdc*  and  the  TeflM  bf  "  ^J* 
dnoe,"  though  pretty,  do  not  quite  come  up  to  oar  dandod. 

The  mudcal  composer  of  the  name  of  Weiib  »dtoB*<  "^r 
lad,  to  a  adelMfltod  fi«t».phiy«r,  Md  itoo  Qie  tefHttof  Of  «  Bf^ 'P^ 
fltoiofflitt%MiiaUMg    ' 
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TVmwZitii  CkaUaOf  vuJmihig  a  Journey /romSuuorah  to 
Soffdad,  ISfiAiA,  €md  BahfUm,  perfitrmad  on  fooi  tic 
\9&t.  T^tCA  ObmntUkim  on  ffte  Jttes  aani  nmmm»  of 
BdffUm^  Sektuda,  mtd  Oesipkon.  Bj  Capt.  Robert 
Bffgnan,  of  tho  Hon.  East  India  ComfNuijpb  Service. 
One  voL  Svo.  Pp.  334.  London.  Henry  Colbam 
Bentky.     1820. 


Thx  mfror  of  tliia  work  ii  ao  modest  in  Us  pretensione, 
tbai  he  would  be  a  liard-hearted  critic  indeed  wlio  could 
treat  him  with  severity.  Nor  are  the  worlcs  of  travellers, 
except  in  such  cases  as  those  of  Humboldt,  the  French 
Saveros,  and  some  other  professedly  scientific  men,  to  be 
tried  by  the  same  standard  tliat  is  applied  to  other  liter- 
nry  productions.  Every  authentic  piece  of  information 
finom  a  distant  and  imperfectly-known  country  is  valu- 
able^ inasmuch  as  it  may  serve  to  correct  or  extend  our 
previous  luiowledge  of  it :  and  every  traveller  who  quietly 
and  sensibly  tells  the  story  of  wliat  he  has  himself  seen, 
ia  worthy  of  attention. 

Of  Captun  Mignan's  antiquarian  researches,  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  they  contain  several  important  cor- 
rections of  the  statements  of  his  predecessors.  With  re- 
gard, however,  to  the  sul^ect  which  he  treats  most  in  de- 
tail— the  ruins  of  Babylon — ^we  are  stUl  disposed  to  rest 
more  confidently  upon  the  statements  of  the  late  Mr 
Rich,  because  tluit  gentleman's  observations  and  measure- 
ments were  made  at  more  leisure,  and  with  a  more  com« 
plete  apparatus,  than  Captain  Mignan  could  command, 
and  more  especially  because  they  were  made  without  a 
view  to  any  preconceived  theory.  This,  however,  is  a 
discussion  upon  which  we  do  not  at  present  intend  to 
enter.  We  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  sunv- 
mary  of  the  information  scattered  through  the  volume 
before  us  respecting  the  present  state  of  the  plains  of 
Shiner — ^the  scene  of  the  earliest  human  civilisation  of 
-which  we  possess  any  records — ^the  scene  of  the  fiercest 
conflicts  between  the  various  successive  aspirants  to  the 
domination  of  tlie  world — the  scene  of  the  triumphant 
grandeur  of  the  Assyrian,  the  Mede,  and  the  Persian-— 
the  scene  of  Alexander's  death,  and  of  Haronn  Alrasclild*s 
splendour. 

Our  autlior's  excursion  led  from  Bussorah,  along  the 
Shnt-ul-Arab,  as  the  natives  term  the  river  formed  by 
the  oonflnbnce  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  to  Koote; 
Ihenoe  along  the  Tigris,  here  called  the  Dialah,  to  Bag- 
dad ;  and  tlienoe  to  Hillah,  a  town  situated  among  the 
ruins  of  ancient  Babylon.  The  whdte.  district  which 
he  ti  a  versed  is  a  vast  pliun,  varied  with  slight  undulations, 
Intersected  by  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  by  some  streams 
of  les9  magnitude,  and  by  a  great  number  of  canals. 
From  the  rapidity  of  the  two  principal  rivers,  the  angle 
uf  Its  fncHnatiOB  to  the  pfaae  of  the  sea.  must  be  oonsider- 
able.  During  the  winter  season,  a  great  part  of  the  dis- 
triet  la  under  water,  and  even  dmrlng  the  dry  season  most 
of  the  IboUows  continucjMM}^  or  manhea.  The  soil  on 
the  rising  grounds,  on  we  eootrpry,  which  consists  of  a 
igtamre  of  htrd  clay  «od  saad,  h  baked  by  the  heat  to 


the  consistency  of  a  sun-dried  brick.  From  the  upper 
parts  of  the  plain,  th^  traveller  along  the  TI^s  sees  the 
mountains  of  Persia,  but  at  such  a  distance,  that  after  a 
Journey  of  many  days  their  relative  position  seems  still 
the  same,  awakening  an  impression  in  his  mind  tliat  he 
is  spell-bound,  and  toiling  onwards  without  making  any 
progress. 

The  wliole  extent  of  the  plain  olfars  scarcely  one  nuN 
derate-sized  tree  to  the  passenger's  eye.  Thick  and  ex- 
tend ve  groves  of  Imishwood  are,  however,  plentiful,  rising 
somewhat  alwve  the  height  of  a  man.  The  neighbour- 
hood of  cities  and  villages  is  generally  enlivened  by  plant- 
ations of  the  date  palm.  The  marshy  pieces  of  ground 
are  clad  even  in  summer  with  green  herbage,  reeds,  and 
bulrushes.  In  tlie  dry  parts  either  hare  soil  is  exposed, 
or  it  is  thinly  covered  with  a  short  sere  herlMge,  withered 
thistles,  and  a  prickly  shrub  called  the  camd's  thorn. 
Some  of  the  briuhwood  forests  are  haunted  by  lions  and 
other  beasts  of  prey.  The  banks  of  the  rivers  are  inha- 
bited by  flocks  of  buifalos.  The  light  gazelle  bounds  over 
the  open  plain.  Tlie  pelican,  and  a  number  of  smaUer 
birds,  none  of  them  remarkable  either  for  plumage  or 
song,  are  frequently  to  be  met  with.  The  finest  kind  of 
hawlcs  used  in  hunting  die  antelope  are  found  in  this  dis- 
trict. Tlie  excessive  heat  to  which  the  inhabitants  are 
exposed  during  the  day,  renders  the  body  extremely  sen- 
sible to  the  diminished  temperature  which  succeeds  at 
sunset.  The  clearness  of  the  atmosphere  overhead,  gives 
a  lustre  to  the  heavenly  bodies  unknown  in  more  north- 
em  latitudes.  But  the  vapours  which  load  the  horizon 
cause  the  sun  to  appear,  for  some  time  after  his  rising 
and  before  his  setting,  a  dull  red  mass,  unsurrounded  by 
rays. 

The  greater  part  of  the  country  is  sutgect  to  the  Pasha 
of  Bagdad.  He  appoints  the  governors  of  the  smaller 
towns :  each  of  whom  farms  his  district  at  a  certain  an- 
nual rental,  and  is  left  to  repay  himself  as  he  best  may, 
by  squeezing  money  out  of  those  sutjected  to  him.  The 
authority  exercised  by  each  of  those  magistrates  In  his  im- 
mediate vicinity,  and  a  standing  army  kept  on  foot  by 
the  Phsha,  are  the  only  guarantees  for  the  preservation  oif 
civil  order.  When  to  the  evident  inadequacy  of  such  a 
defective  organization,  we  add,  that  Irak-Arabl  (as  it  is 
termed)  is  a  frontier  province,  and  recall  to  the  reader's 
mind  the  weakness  and  confusion  at  present  existing  in 
the  Ottoman  government,  we  need  scarcely  add,  that  the 
traveller  is  raUier  insecure  both  as  ngards  his  person  and 
property. 

The  population  may  be  divided  into  two  great  classes 
— the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  and  villages,  and  the  inh»« 
bitants  of  the  plains.  It  is  among  the  former  only  that 
we  are  to  look  for  traces  of  regulated  society,  commerce^ 
and  industry.  They  consist  of  a  mixture  of  Turlu,  Ar- 
menians, Jews,  and  a  populace  of  domiciliated  descend- 
ants of  the  native  tribes.  The  frame-work  of  society  4s 
nearly  the  same  as  is  to  be  met  with  in  all  the  dependen- 
cies of  the  Turkish  Empire.  Their  commerce  extends 
little  beyond  the  exporting  the  raw  product  of  their  coun- 
try, and  receiving  the  manufactured  goods  of  other  coun- 
tries m  retom.-  It  is  chiefly  condacted  by  mewisof  caF»-- 
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Tani  which  traverse  the  deeert,  at  stated  intervals,  to 
Aleppo  and  otl|er  mercantile  depots.  There  is  aUo  some 
triflifi£  commercial  intercourse  between  Bussorah  and 
Bai^daa  by  water  carriage.  It  consists  principally  of  In- 
dian manufiKtures  brought  from  Calcutta  and  the  Malabar 
coast,  by  ships  of  five  hundred  tons  burden ;  about  eight 
of  which  trade  up  the  Persian  Gulf  annually  under  the 
BngUsh  flag,  and  several  under  Arab  and  Persian  colours. 
The  camel  is  the  chief  instrument  of  the  land  carriage. 
The  roads  are  in  a  state  of  nature,  except  where  a  bridge 
of  boats  has  been  stretched  across  some  of  the  principal 
Tivers.  The  vessels  on  the  Tigris  are  constructed  of  reeds 
and  willows  thickly  coated  with  bitumen ;  the  prow  is 
the  broadest  part  of  the  boat,  being  exti'emely  unwieldy 
and  bluff,  and  the  whcde  as  clumsy  as  possible. 

The  industry  of  the  country  is  almost  exclusively  agri- 
cultural ;  and  even  that  is  confined  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  cities.  The  cultivation  of  the  ground  is  rude  ;  but  the 
return,  owing  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  kindli- 
ness of  the  climate,  exuberant.  One  of  their  methods  of 
supplying  the  want  of  moisture  is  ingenious  enough.  The 
camel*s  thorn  {hedysarum  alfagi)  abounds  everywhere. 
'The  Arabs  divide  the  stem  of  the  plant  in  spring  near  the 
root ;  a  single  seed  of  the  water-melon  Is  then  inserted 
in  the  fissure,  and  the  earth  replaced  about  the  stem  of 
the  thorn.  The  seed  becomes  a  paradte ;  and  the  nutri- 
tive matter,  which  the  brittle,  succulent  roots  of  the  me- 
lon are  ill  adapted  to  collect,  is  abundantly  supplied  by 
the  deeper-searching  and  tougher  fibres  of  the  root  of  the 
camel*s  thorn.  Two  other  sorts  of  industry,  altoge- 
ther peculiar  to  this  country,  are,  the  quarrying  of  bricks 
from  the  numerous  mounds  which  mark  the  site  of  former 
cities,  and  the  search  after  coins,  and  other  antiquities, 
which  the  wealthy  Turks  and  Armenians  purchase  to 
dispose  of  to  Europeans.  Both  of  these  give  employment 
to  numbers. 

Beyond  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  cities,  the 
laws  of  the  government  are  respected  only  where  its  mi- 
nisters are  personally  present  to  enforce  them.  The  mi- 
gratory tribes  regulate  themselves  by  their  own  laws,  and 
constitute  a  different,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  independ- 
ent nation.  This  juxta^position  of  two  different  and  un- 
mixing races  of  men,  however  strange  to  those  who  are 
accustomed  only  to  European  institutions,  is  nothing  un- 
common in  the  East.  In  Persia,  for  example,  the  la- 
bourers and  the  commercial  part  of  the  nation,  together 
with  their  priests,  and  the  attendants  of  the  court,  have 
been  domiciled  in  cities ;  while  those  tribes  which  furnish 
the  warriors  of  the  nation  continue  to  live  under  the  tents 
of  their  forefathers,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be  a  law 
unto  themselves. 

The  external  appearance  of  the  Arab  is  not  very  invi- 
ting. In  the  encampment  of  an  opulent  tribe,  which  is 
frequently  surrounded  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  with 
their  flocks,  may  be  found  men  and  women,  children, 
horses,  mules,  dogs,  and  asses,  huddled  together  in  groups 
beneath  their  long  goat-hair  tents.  They  are,  in  general, 
dirty,  and  in  rags.  Captain  Mignan  tells  us,  that  he  on 
one  occasion  saw  the  process  of  slaughtering  a  sheep,  and 
preparing  it  for  food.  The  animal's  entrails  and  hoofs, 
dipped  once  or  twice  into  water,  were  devoured  raw ;  the 
rest  of  the  animal,  un  flayed  and  unshorn,  was  put  Into  a 
vessel,  and  half  boiled,  after  which  they  drank  the  soup, 
and  voraciously  devoured  the  half-warmed  carcass.  In 
passing  through  their  tents,  our  author  was  occasionally 
exposed  to  annoyance  by  their  eager  curiosity ;  In  other 
respects  they  were  civil  enough.  The  Desert  Arabs,  in 
particular,  are  a  haughty  and  warlike  race.  They  are 
not  only  excellent  horsemen,  but  manoeuvre,  when  col- 
lected into  a  troop,  with  considerable  dexterity.  One  of 
them,  who  served  Captain  Mignan  as  a  guard  from  Bag- 
dad to  HiUah,  seemed  impressed  with  the  belief,  that  his 
idngle  presence  was  as  effective  a  protection  as  the  united 
strength  of  a  whole  caravan.  Our  traveller  insinuates, 
however,  that  they  are  not  fond  of  giving  battle,  unless  I 


with  a  tolerably  secure  prospect  of  success.     Wliat  seems 
rather  a  disadvantage,  considoring  their  Bkode  of  life,  is, 
that  they  are  almost, all  of  them  short-sighted ;  and  few 
of  them  can  bear  to  fix  their  gaze  steadily  upon  any  object 
for  a  length  of  time.  They  have  some  rude  manufactuns 
among  them,  which  afford  them  employment  when  ooo- 
fined  to  their  tents.     Captain  Mignan  saw  them  buif 
making  a  coarse  kind  of  cloth  from  the  wool  of  their 
sheep.    They  first  spin  it  into  yarn,  winding  the  tluresdn 
round  small  stones ;  these  they  hang  on  a  stick,  fixed  in 
a  horizontal  position  between  some  shrubs  or  trees,  to 
form  a  woof;  then  passing  other  threads  alternately  be- 
tween  these,  they  thus  weave  the  cloth  which  they  wear. 
The  chief  employment  of  the  men,  however,  is  tbe  chaae, 
or  levying  an  arbitrary  impost  upon  such  travellers  tod 
caravans  as  pass  through  the  district  where  tbeir  flocks 
feed.     They  Utely  attacked  the  caravan  from  Bagdad  to 
Aleppo,  before  it  had  well  cleared  the  suburbs  of  the  for- 
mer city.     Captain  Mignan  seems  inclined  to  attribute 
their  increased  audacity  to  a  retrograde  movement  of  the 
province  in  civilisation.     Perhaps  it  might  as  jottlf  be 
attributed  to  the  late  troubles  of  the  empire,  which  hare 
somewhat  loosened  the  bonds  of  government 

The  Arabs  are  withal  a  merry  race,  with  a  keen  reliih 
for  drollery,  and  endued  with  a  power  over  their  featom 
that  is  shown  off  in  the  richest  exhibitions  of  grimace. 
When  they  halt  at  night,  they  amuse  themflel?ei  with 
songs  and  interminable  stories.  Their  melodies  are  simple, 
and  not  a  little  monotonous  :  the  subject  of  their  wDg« 
are  brief  exhortations  to  behave  bravely.  They  dance, 
too ;  and  when  on  a  march,  they  have  an  extempore  &- 
shion  of  securing  instrumental  music  A  kettle  coTcred 
with  an  empty  oil-skin  bag  serves  for  a  drum.  The  har- 
mony of  the  instrument  is  heightened  by  the  dapping  of 
han^  and  a  loud  chorus  of  a  peculiar  strain.  One  per- 
son at  a  time  comes  forward  and  dances,  keeping  up  * 
constant  wriggling  motion  with  his  feet,  hands,  breast, 
and  shoulders,  until  his  gestures  become  too  fatiguini  to 
be  continued.  Tbeir  superstition  is  extreme.  Nor  is  this 
to  be  wondered  at.  Their  religion  has  received  into  its 
creed  every  wild  tale  of  supernatural  power  that  the  fer- 
tile East  has  produced.  Ignorant  though  they  be,  they 
know  that  they  tread  upon  the  ruins  of  primeval  empiro- 
The  ghosts  of  the  various  superstitions  which  hare  en- 
countered and  shattered  each  other  in  this  border  land  of 
two  great  divisions  of  the  human  race,  hover  chilly  over 
them.  When  the  moon  shines  down  on  the  shapelos 
mounds,  the  only  remnants  of  ancient  Babylon,  the  half- 
barbarous  natives  draw  shuddering  closely  together,  and 
hear  in  the  breeze  that  moans  around  their  tents,  thee^-il 
spirito  wailing  over  the  times  when  they  wereworahipprf 
in  the  land. 

Besides  th>!  observations  made  on  the  journey,  the  nir- 
ration  of  which  fills  the  greater  part  of  his  book.  Captain 
Mignan  has  given  us  some  interesting  historical  and  geo- 
graphical details  respecting  Bussorah,  from  native  writers. 
The  plates,  too,  which  accompany  the  work,  afford  a  bet- 
ter idea  of  the  ol^ects  represented  than  any  deKriptioii 
could.  The  map  of  Chaldea  and  Babylon,  however,  is 
particularly  inaccurate :  to  say  nothing  of  the  cgregtoos 
blunder  of  appending  to  it  a  scale  of  distances,  according 
to  which,  HiUah  (among  the  ruins  of  Babylon)  U  not 
three  miles  distant  from  Bagdad.  But  of  the  "^^^^^ 
we  have  pleasure  in  recommending  an  attentive  pernsaL 


The  Venetian  Bracdet,  The  Lost  Pkiad,  A  Bttan^ 
the  Lyre,  and  other  Poems.    By  L.  E.  L.,  author  of  Ui# 
Improviaatrice,  the  Troubadour,  and  the  Golden  >  u^ 
London.    Longman,  Rces,  Orme,  &  Co.    1829.    I> 
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Wx  havealiking  for  Miss  Landoo,  beeaose  she  P»f*^ 
genius,  and  because  she  is  anxious  to  tarn  that  geoia*  to 
as  much  account  as  possible.  It  is  for  this  very  rw«>a 
thAt  we  do  not  chooM  to  pa»  over  her  iiittlts  in  «a»« 
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0r  to  bettowupon  her  that  injndicioas  and  indiscriminate 
praifie  to  whieh  a  few  of  her  own  pcrwnal  friends  have, 
perhaps  sineerely,  but  certainly  erroneously,  imagined  she 
was  entitled.  An  ardent,  or  we  might  say,  an  impassioned 
temperament,  lies  at  the  foundation  of  Miss  Landon^s 
poetical  powers.  Such  a  foundation  is  not  a  bad  one, 
but  it  requires  to  be  skilfully  built  upon.  In  the  present 
day,  the  poetry  of  feeling — ^that  poetry  which  speaks  to 
the  senses  and  to  the  heart — ^has  attained  to  much  emi- 
nence ;  Irat  we  suspect  it  has  arriTed  at  the  culminating 
point,  and,  having  served  its  purpose,  is  destined  speedily 
to  lose  its  temporary  popularity.  In  making  this  remark, 
we  allude,  of  course,  not  to  that  poetry  in  wliich  we  find 
strong  feelingrmingled  with  strong  thoughts,  but  to  that 
more  unsubstantial  species  of  composition  in  which  a 
stimulus  is  given  to  the  affections  and  the  passions  by 
the  mere  force  of  continual  appeals  to  the  softer  part  of 
our  nature,  without  any  very  good  and  ostensible  cause 
being  shown  why  iiuch  appeals  should  be  made.  The  eye 
gazes  with  delight  upon  the  gorgeous  colours  of  the  sum- 
mer evening  clouds,  but  were  these  gay  pageants  to  remain 
for  ever,  it  would  soon  turn  away  from  them  with  indif- 
ference, to  rest  ai»on  the  softer  loveliness  of  the  blue  ex- 
panse. So  it  is  with  much  modem  poetry.  It  is  too 
luacioiis, — ^too  full  of  gaudy  colouring, — ^too  much  adapted 
for  certain  dreamy  and  sickly  states  of  the  mind,^-and 
too  little  in  unison  with  the  real  state  of  things  in  this 
sublunary  sphere.  In  the  prince  of  all  our  poets— Sbak- 
qware — where  shall  we  find  any  such  specimens  of  East- 
em  voluptuousness  and  morbid  sensibility  as  have  of  late 
teemed  from  the  press? 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that,  in  this  respect,  the 
msrch  of  poetry  has  been  entirely  in  the  opposite  direction 
to  that  of  prose.  -  The  puling  sentimental  trash  which, 
towards  the  conclusion  of  last  century,  formed  the  staple 
commodity  of  all  our  circulating  libnuries,  has  given  place 
to  the  mors  rational  historical  novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
and  others,  or  to  the  very  slight  tincture  of  romance  which 
characterizes  the  straight-forward  transactions  of  a  tale  of 
fashionable  life.  But  with  poetry,  the  case  is  widely  dif- 
ferent. Pope  has  been  laid  upon  the  shelf,  and  Moore 
has  taken  his  place  upon  the  table.  Sense  has  been  sa- 
crificed to  sound  ;  and  the  head  has  been  allowed  to  lie 
fallow,  while  the  heart  has  been  called  upon  to  produce  a 
crop  of  feelings  upon  all  occasions,  and  at  a  moment's  warn- 
ing. Byron,  the  master-spirit  of  modem  times,  is  greatly 
to  be  blamed  for  this  rush  towards  so  palpable  an  extreme 
in  the  poetical  world.  But  in  his  case,  the  diseased  ego- 
tism of  his  tortured  mind  is  scarcely  offensive,  because  it 
makes  us  inore  intimately  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of 
his  mighty  nature.  A  similar  display  of  selfish  sorrow 
coming  from  the  lips  of  smaller  persons  ceases  to  be  any 
thing  hut  ludicrous,  for  it  only  gives  them  a  resemblance 
to  the  frog  in  the  fable.  If  Byron  himself  has  too  little 
abstract  thought  in  his  works,  and  too  vandi palaver  about 
his  own  feelings,  and  if  this  is  pardoned  simply  because 
his  talenta  carried  it  through,  and  because  there  was  a 
stem  sincerity  in  the  intensity  with  which  he  preyed  upon 
himself,  there  is  surely  no  reason  why  they  who  are  anxi- 
ous to  imitate  his  beauties  should  also  involve  themselves 
with  his  fiuilts. 

These 'observations  have  a  reference  to  Miss  Landon. 
She  has  good,  strong  feelings,  and  without  them  nobody 
can  write  poetry ;  biit  she  does  not  make  a  good,  healthy 
use  of  them.  She  allovrs  them  to  run  into  a  channel  of 
affectation ;  and  often,  when  she  thinks  she  is  pathetic, 
she  is  simply  unnatural.  It  may  perhaps  startle  Miss 
Landon  to  be  accused  of  affectation ;  but  of  affectation 
we  most  distinctly  do  accuse  her.  In  her  preface  to  the 
present  volume,  she  teUs  us,  that  with  regard  to  the  fre- 
quent application  of  her  works  to  herself,  considering  that 
she  sometimes  pourtrayed  love  unrequited,  then  betrayed, 
and  again  destroye!l  by  death,  the  conclusions  are  not 
quite  logically  drawn,  as  the  same  mind  cannot  have  suf- 
fered such  varied  modes  -of  miMry.    **  Howereri  if  I 


must  have  an  unhappy  passion,"  she  adds,  perhaps  a  little 
too  flippantly,  **  I  can  only  console  myself  with  my  own 
perfect  unconsciousness  of  so  great  a  misfortune.'*  Now,, 
this  being  the  case,  we  ask  at  once,  why  ever  speak  in  the 
first  person,  when  you  discourse  concerning  unhappy  pas- 
sions ?  If  you  know  nothing  about  them  practically,  yet 
strive  to  give  the  reader  the  impression  that  you  do,  de- 
pend upon  it,  you  will  make  numerous  mistakes,  for  you 
are  writing  about  what  you  do  not  thoroughly  under- 
stand. If  you  wish  to  midce  others  weep,  you  must  have 
wept  first  yourself.  If  you  have  been  crossed  in  love, 
then  you  may  harp  upon  these  crosses  with  some  chance 
of  doing  it  naturally ;  but  if  you  have  never  been  crossed 
in  love,  and  if  truth  to  nature  be  above  all  other  requi- 
sites in  poetry,  then,  for  Heaven's  sake,  strike  into  some 
different  strain.  In  like  manner,  if  you  have  never  met 
with  any  very  severe  misfortunes,  and  are,  on  the  whole» 
a  lively,  good-natured  sort  of  girl,  as  we  believe  you  to 
be,  why  should  you  for  ever  be  lamenting  over  miseries 
which  do  not  exist?  Byron  was  a  gloomy  man,  and  it 
was  therefore  all  very  proper  that  his  poetry  should  le 
gloomy ;  but  if  you  are  not  gloomy,  then  assume  a  tone 
more  in  unison  with  the  ordinary  feeUngs  of  humanity, 
and  also  with  your  own  dispositions,  else  a  heartless 
affectation  will  pervade  every  thing  you  write — affecti^ 
tion  of  the  very  worst  kind,  that  which  attempta  to  ex- 
cite sympathy  for  imaginary  sorrows,  and  to  raise  a  be- 
lief, like  a  cunning  mendicant,  that  you  are  in  a  much 
more  desolate  condition  than  you  ever  were,  or  ever  will 
be.  Poetry  does  not  consist  in  such  tricks  as  these.  Yet 
Miss  Landon  is  continually  pouring  out  such  sentiments 
as  the  following : 

-^—  "  Mv  days  are  past 
Among  the  cold,  toe  careless,  and  the  fiUse. 
\Vhat  part  have  I  in  them,  or  they  iu  me?" 


Or, 


^—  "  We  do  too  much  rmrd 
Others'  opinions,  but  neglect  their  ^ings ; 
Thrice  happy  if  such  order  were  reversed." 


Or, 


€t 


I'm  weary,  weary :  day-dreams,  years, 
I've  seen  alike  depart. 
And  sullen  care  and  discontent 
Hang  brooding  o'er  my  heart." 

Now,  not  to  speak  it  profanely,  not  one  word  of  this  is 
true.  Miss  Landon  does  not  pass  her  days  among  **  the 
cold,  the  careless,  and  the  false ;"  sullen  care  and  discon- 
tent do  not  hang  **  brooding  o'er  her  heart ;"  and  she  does 
ito^i  nor  does  any  one  else,  pay  too  much  r^ai'd  to  the 
opinions  of  others,  to  the  n^lect  of  their  feelings ;  for 
opinions  are  exactly  what  we  ought  to  pay  r^ard  to,  in 
opposition  to  feelings.  But  this  is  not  alL  Miss  Lan- 
don is  also  very  fond  of  indulging  in  such  reflections  as 
these : 

<'  The  worthlcssness  of  common  praise* 

.  The  dry  rot  of  the  mind. 
By  which  its  temple  secretly. 

But  fast,  is  undermined— 
Alas !  the  praise  given  to  the  ear, 
Ne'er  wat,  nor  e*er  can  be,  sinceret 
And  does  but  waste  away  the  mind 

On  which  it  preys :— in  vain 
Would  they,  in  whom  its  poison  lurks^ 

A  worthier  state  attain^ 
Indifference— proud,  immortal  ain»— 
Had  aye  the  demigods  of  fkme." 

This  is  terribly  morbid  ;  and  if  Miss  Landon  thioks  it 
fine  writing,  she  is  quite  mistaken.  It  is  not  true  to 
nature,  and  therefore  bad.  A  kind  of  suspicion,  that  she 
is  too  apt  to  fall  into  this  vein,  seems  to  cross  the  mind 
of  the  authoress  occasionally ;  and  in  one  of  these  better 
moods,  she  says  of  herself,  with  great  justice — at  least  we 
suppose  she  alludes  to  herself — 


"  I  have  fed 

Perhaps  too  much  upop  the  lotus  fruita 
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Inutgination  yiridi^  fimito  which  unfit 
The  palate  for  the  more  substantial  Ibod 
Of  our  ovni  land— reality." 

This  k  exactly  what  we  are  aiming  at.  We  wish  to  in- 
coloate  that  all  poetry  must  rest  upon  reality,  not  less  than 
imagination,  and  that  Miss  Landon,  and  many  of  her 
achool,  place  far  too  little  store  by  the  former.  Be  fer- 
ment, be  fanciful,  be  pathetic,  but,  abore  all,  be  real, — ^be 
true  to  yourself,  and  your  own  nature,  and  the  world 
around  you.  If  you  paint  woe,  let  it  be  woe  which  actu- 
ally extsts,-~not  your  own  blue-derilism.  This  may  im- 
pose for  a  time,  but  the  healthy  part  of  the  public  will 
aeon  discover  the  deceit,  and,  instead  of  weeping  by  your 
bed-aide,  will  laugh  at  the  Ingenious  pretences  by  which 
you  have  contrived  to  enter  yourself  upon  the  doctor's 
aldulist. 

We  wish  to  rouse  Miss  Laadon,  therefore,  to  some- 
thing more  manly,  and  honest,  and  substantia  She  is 
worth  taking  this  trouble  with,  because  thare  ase  stamina 
In  her.  I^et  her  cease  to  whins  so  much  about  love — 
unrequited  love,  and  white  roses,  and  drooping  violets, 
mad  pale  young  men  who  die  nobody  knows  why ;  let  her 
study  history,  and  passing  from  her  dreamy  land  of  blue 
akies  and  bndcen  vows,  let  her  watch  the  active  and  ac- 
tual developement  of  human  passion  In  all  stages  and 
•pherss  of  life,  and  she  will  come  then  to  find  that  men 
and  women,  such  as  they  are,  have  been,  and  will  always 
he^  afford  hx  higher  materials  for  poetry  than  the  maudlin 
oreatiuns  of  a  love-sick  brain.  We  have  good  hopes,  that 
m  Miss  Landon  gets  older,  she  will  see  the  propriety  of 
attending  to  thb  advice ;  in  which  case  she  will  cease  to 
sing  merely  for  boys  and  tender  girls,  she  will  become 
far  less  of  a  mannerist,  and  she  will  take  a  better  grasp 
of  her  sulject,  and  give  more  individuality  to  her  concep- 
tions. 

Tet,  with  all  her  fimlts,  we  like  Miss  Landon,  as  we 
said  at  the  outset.  She  is  full  of  enthusiasm,  and  has  a 
good  deal,  as  we  have  also  said,  of  that  je  ne  »ai  quoi, 
commonly  called  genius.  One  can  never  be  very  angry 
with  her,  and  she  writes  at  times  with  great  earnestness 
and  truth.  It  is  needless  to  particularise  the  contents  of 
the  volume  before  us.  Its  leading  features  very  much 
resemble  those  of  its  predecessors,  although  we  think,  on 
the  whole,  it  is  superior  to  any  of  them.  *'  The  Vene- 
tian Bracelet,'*  «  The  Lost  Pleiad,"  "  A  History  of  the 
Lyre,"  and  **  The  Ancestress,**  are  tales  simple  in  inci- 
dent, but  prettily  told,  and  AiTl  of  many  sweet,  delicate, 
and  feminine  sentiments.  The  "  Poetical  Portraits" 
and  **  Miscellaneous  Poems"  are  unequal,  some  being 
Tery  good,  and  othen  so  poor  that  they  should  have  been 
Mt  out  altogether.  Miss  Landon  does  not  seem  to  have 
yet  quite  learned  the  secret  of  how  to  improve  a  book  by 
abridging  It.  Without  farther  preihee,  we  shall  select  a 
ft w  passages  from  her  volume,  which  we  olftr  aa  favour- 
able specimens  of  her  abilities.  We  begin,  as  in  duty 
bound,  with  something  on  the  salgect  of  ham : 

**  Love^  what  a  mystery  thou  art !— -how  stfange 
Thy  constancy,  yet  still  more  so  thr  chance ! 
How  the  same  love,  bom  in  the  sdf-samehour. 
Holds  over  different  bearta  such  different  power  ; 
How  the  same  Ming^  lighted  in  the  breast. 
Makes  one  so  wretched,  and  makes  one  so  blest ; 
How  one  will  keep  the  dream  of  passion,  bom 
In  youth,  with  aU  the  freshness  w  its  mora ; 
How  firom  another  will  their  Image  fade! 
Far  deeper  reodras  on  the  sand  are  madfi 
.^Why  hast  thou  separate  being?  why  not  die 
At  onee  in  both,  ana  not  leave  one  to  sigh. 
To  weep,  to  rave,  to  strug^  with  the  chains 
Pride  would  fling  off,  but  memorv  retiJns  ? 
Thcivare  remeraWances  that  will  not  vanish^— 


Upon  the  same  theme,  which  appears  to  absorb  w  mock 
of  Miss  Landoa's  attention,  we  have  the  foDoiriDf  prett j 


andlsody, 
oaly; 


Tnen  came  the  wanderini 
Aa  if  the  world  held 
Thegather'd  flower,  which  Is  to 
Some gsfitls  aecret,  whispsr'd  thare; 
The  seat  beneath  tlie  forest  tree ; 

The  breathless  silence^  which,  to  levc^ 
Is  an  that  doquenoe  can  be ; 

The  look%  ten  thousand  w(«ds  above; 
The  fond,  deqi  gaze,  till  tlie  ftz'd  eye 
Casts  each  on  oKh  a  mingled  dye ; 
The  interest  re«nd  eadi  uttle  woH, 
Though  scareriy  said,  and  soarody  IwMd 
Little  k»ve  asks  of  language  aid. 
For  never  yet  hath  vow  been  soade 
In  that  young  hour,  when  love  is  new  ; 
He  feels  at  flrat  ao  deep,  so  tmc^ 
A  promise  h  a  usdess  token, 
iV^hen  nertlMT  dk^eams  it  can  be  DnwBB* 
Alas!  vows  an  hie  after  sign ! 
We  prop  the  tree  fat  its  dccUoe! 
The  ghosU  that  haunt  a  parting  Imut, 
With  all  of  grie^  and  nought  of  power  ; 
A  chain  hal7sunder*d  in  the  maaing^ 
The  plighted  vows  already  breaking ; 
From  such  dreams  all  too  soon  we  vnktf 
For,  lifce  the  moenHglit  on  the  hdce^ 
One  passhw  cioud,  one  waving  hough. 
The  aiiverSght,  what  is  it  now?'*^Pp.  7i& 

The  following  lines  upon  the  poet's  (ate  are  sUll  mm 
to  our  taste.  The  moot  popular  of  our  living  bards  (who- 
ever tliat  may  be)  need  not  have  been  ashamed  of  wfitior 
them: 


-^  TVaoe  the  ye«ng  peer's  &te 


Fresh  from  Us  soUtade^  the  child 

His  hesrt  upon  his  Uds^  heaesks  the  worUI, 

To  find  him  fame  ana  fortune^  as  if  life 

Were  like  a  iairy-tale.     His  eoiur  has  led 

The  way  before  him :  flatteries  fin  his  ear. 

His  presence  courted,  and  his  words  are  esoght; 

And  he  seems  happy  in  so  numy  firlcnda 

What  nMTvel  if  hs  soaaswhai  0vcr-nte 

Hiataleols  and  his  state?    Th 

The  vain,  who  aought  to  mix  their  name  with  }ua; 

The  curious,  who  but  live  for  aome  new  sight ; 

The  idk^— sin  these  have  been  gratified. 

And  now,  nerlect  stings  even  moct  tluui  sosrl 

Envy  has  spoken,  fidt  more  bitterly. 

For  that  it  was  not  dreamt  of;  vMrldBnem 

Has  crept  upon  his  spirit  unaware  ; 


Vanity  craves  fiir  its  acenetom'd  fiied ; 

He  haa  tum*d  soeptis  to  the  troth  which  mads 

His  feelings  poetry :  and  diaoonteat 

Hangs  heavily  on  tne  lute^  which  wakes  no  mace 

lU  early  music  :*-eocial  life  is  fill'd 

With  doubts  and  vain  asplringv;  solitodf^ 

When  the  Imagination  is  detiiroiwd. 

Is  tum*d  to  weariness.    What  can  be  do 

But  hang  his  hiteon  aomskme.tree^aaddie!'*^?'  w*' 

Of  the  minor  poems,  the  meet  spirited  and  vigorMt  b 
one  with  rather  an  obaeura  title ;  we  suljoln  the  grctter 
part  of  it : 

uxis  OF  urs. 

<*  Wcfl,  read  my  elieek  and  watch  my  sy^- 

Toe  strictlv  school'd  are  they. 
One  secret  of  my  soul  to  show. 

One  hidden  thought  betray. 
I  never  knew  the  time  my  heart 

Look*d  freely  from  my  bfow ; 
It  onee  was  ckedi'd  by  tlmidnss^ 


Thoughts  of  the  peat  we  would,  but  ouino^  banish : 

As  if  to  show  liow  impetaBt  mere  will. 

We  Ifluthe  the  pang,  and  yet  must  suffbr  still; 

Fur  who  is  there  will  say  he  can  forget  ? 

It  is  a  power  no  science  teaches  yet. 

Oil,  love !  how  sacred  thy  least  words  should  be, 

When  on  them  hangs  nwh  abject  mlHry  {"-•Pp.  98-8. 


'Tie  tsHgfat  by  caatlon  now. 
I  live  among  the  cold,  the  falser 

And  I  must  seem  like  tliem ; 
And  such  I  am,  fisr  I  am  fidae 

As  those  I  most  condemn. 
I  teach  my  Hp  its  sweetart  smUc^ 

My  tongue  its  softest  tone : 
I  iorraw  othera*  likeness,  tHi 

Ahnoat  f  Ion  my  im» 
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I  pM  through  flattery*!  gilded  dev«^ 

W  betever  I  woold  ny ; 
Ib  eocU  lift^  all,  Uke  the  hllBd» 

Mutt  learn  to  ftel  their  way. 
I  cheek  my  tbonghti,  like  curbed  iteeda 

That  etmnle  with  the  rein  ;    -^ 
I  bid  my  feemies  deep,  like  wradn 

In  the  nnnthom'd  main* 
I  heer  them  epeak  of  lare^  the  deep^ 

The  traoi  and  meek  the  name^* 
Moek  at  all  high  and  e«rly  troth; 

And  Itoodotheouae. 
I  hear  them  tell  eome  touching  ta]% 

I  awallow  down  the  tear ; 
I  bear  them  name  iome  genereoa  dead, 

Aad  I  have  learnt  to  eneer. 
I  hear  the  epiritual,  the  kiod. 

The  fan,  bat  mnned  in  aUith ; 
TBI  all  of  good,  ay,  eren  h^pe 

Seeam  exiled  fimn  our  eerth. 
And  one  ftar,  withering  rldieole 

Is  ail  that  I  OMi  dreid ; 
A  award  hong  by  a  elngla  hdir 

Forever  o*er  tiSe  head. 
W«  bow  to  a  moet  eervilo  fidth, 

In  a  moat  senrlle  fear. 


While  none  among  us  daree  eo  my 

Whet  none  will  choeae  to  hear. 
And  if  we  dnam  of  loftier  thought^ 

In  weaknem  they  are  gone; 
And  indolence  and  vanity 

Klret  our  fetters  on. 
Sordy  I  was  not  bom  for  this ! 

I  feel  a  loftier  mood 
Of  gMHTons  imptdae^  ^Mi  resolTi^ 

Steal  oTer  my  aailtiide] 
1  ttae  Bpan  the  thonmnd  atara 

That  Al  the  midnight  eky. 
And  wish,  ao  paasiooately  wish, 

A  light  like  thdrs  on  high. 
I  have  such  eagemem  of  hope 

To  benefit  my  kind ; 
Aad  fed  as  if  imaaortal  poww 

Were  given  to  my  mind. 
Ob !  not  myael£-4br  what  am  I? 

The  worthlem  and  the  weak. 
Where  evory  thought  of  edf  ahanld  vaiaa 

A  Uoah  to  bum  my  cheek ; 
Bat  ao^g  has  touched  my  lipa  with  fir^ 

And  made  my  heart  a  shrine 
For  wliat,  although  aUoy'd,  debased, 

lo  fai  itadf  divine.'*^P.  866-78. 

We  once  more  b^  to  amure  Mlm  Landon  Ihat 
liave  the  moet  friendly  feelinga  towards  her,  and  that 
though  it  would  have  been  easy  for  us  to  have  dwdt  at 
greater  length  upon  the  beauties  of  her  prodactlons,  we 
have  preferred  enlarging  rather  upon  their  de&cts,  in  the 
hope  tkat,  by  correcting  these,  she  will  enable  us,ere  long, 
to  bestow  upon  her  lees  qualified  commendation  than  onr 
conscience  would  permit  of  at  present.  We  pluck  a  plume 
or  two|  from  her,  only  that  she  may  the  sooner  obtain 
new  and  atronger  feathers  to  her  winga. 


Tk€  CatuHhgiom  of  the  Scotch  EfUeopti  Ckurth,ttm. 
omAi  aUiadJim  u  Char^  Jdioend  m  Attfftui,  1889,  lo 
iht  Ckry^ofdU  EpitMpd  Cnmmmim<f  Bndtm.  By 
the  Sight  aovaveod  George  Oleig,  LL.D.,  F.R.&E., 
and  F.S.&A.,  their  Blshep.  Stlrifaigt  Printed  lor 
C.  J.  O.  and  F.  Rivii«teB,  I^Haiso ;  aad  Bdland 
Bradfala,  fidiabargh. 

I V  this  IVmbyteriaa'oowitry,  U  aaay  he  naoassary  to  in- 
*  that  by  tha  word  "  Chafie^"  la  mamit 
d^wadbya  Biabop  to  the  ele^  w^  ^ 
;  explaining  to  them  Ae  gromda  of  ihdr 
duty  aa  mhAmmn  of  the  gospel,  and  presdng  upon  their 
conadencea  the  nnmeroua  motivea  whkh  oug^t  to  induce 
them  to  perform  it.  Were  the  moderatar  of  one  of  our 
presbyteries  a  peraMoent  of&oe-bearar,  aad  invested  with 
osrtaia  powna  which  each  an  appolntmeni  would  abnoet 
ncoeHarily  crate  or  attract  to  f^*^  should  better  under- 


atand  what  is  meant  by  the  practice  which  prevails  In  the 
sister-church,  of  one  dergyman  addreeslng  others  on  pointa 
of  doctrine  and  profeedonal  obligatioo. 

The  author  of  the  abort  disooune  now  befora  na  haa 
been  long  known  to  the  literary  world,  aa  a  petaon  of 
no  ordinary  aequireasente,  both  aa  a  divine  and  aa  • 
philoaopiier.  T^  able  articka  wliich  he  contributed  to 
the  EncydopSDdia  Britannica,  of  whidi  woik  he  waa 
some  time  the  Editor,  extended  his  reputation  to  all  parte 
of  Europe,  and  will  preserve  tlie  remembrance  of  Ua 
name  to  many  future  generationa.  Metapbydcs^  Theo- 
logy, and  some  other  treatiees  not  lem  learned,  and  per- 
h^e  still  more  ingenioBa  in  the  stmetare  of  their  arg«* 
meat,  established  the  character  of  Dr  GidgasawTiterof 
the  firat  dass,  and  prepared  the  wortd  for  the  aeveral  vo- 
lumes which  he  has  dnce  publidied  on  Biblical  critldsni. 
Scriptural  antiquities,  and  on  the  profeesional  educatioii 
of  a  divine. 

This  tract,  addressed  to  the  Episcopal  dcrgy  in  tfaa 
diatrfflt  of  Breehin,  seta  lbrtl^  in  language  reaaarhabk  lisr 
perspicuity  and  rigour,  the  constitution  of  a  church  ac- 
cording to  the  preialieBl  modd ;  the  prindples  of  which, 
we  regret  to  hear,  on  an  authority  so  unqueiiionable,  seem 
not  so  well  understood  at  present  among  the  Epiacop»- 
liana  of  Scotland  aa  they  were  twenty  yeara  i^o.  What 
amy  be  the  caaao  of  thia  fidling-odT  in  point  of  intoHeat 
or  dodlity,  we  are  not  taU,  and  it  would  not  beeeme  xm 
to  conjecture ;  but  we  can  take  upon  ua  to  aasert,  that 
thoee  who  read  this  "  Charge**  vrith  the  proper  dispoei- 
tion  to  Im  instructed,  will  no  longer  be  ranked  among  the 
ignorant  members  of  a  communion,  which,  conaidarii^ 
its  pretensions  to  principle,  ought,  above  all  others,  io 
eschew  the  baxard  of  perishing  for  lack  of  knowied^a. 
For  example^  the  BiAop  tells  ua  that, 

**  To  every  attentive  reader  of  tiM  New  Teatameat,  ItmsMl 
Im  obvieua,  that  the  eariieat  preadMSo  of  tlie  goapd,  wh»> 
ther  denondnated  ApotUn  or  EmngtikU,  as  seen  as  they 
had  canverted  to  the  fidth  a  company  of  beUofen,  who 
might  atone  thne^  and  In  one  place,  aBisriata  together  for 
the  partidpation  of  all  the  inatitutiona  and  ordlnanom  of 
the  Chriatian  Church,  ordahied  Pretbytert,  called  by  ov 
trandators  Sider$,  by  wiMmi  these  ordinancm  ml^t  be  ad- 
adaistcrsd.  TIm  Apoadc^  however,  or  Evaagdiat,  who 
biid  the  ibwidatien  of  any  partlcahv  cfaacch,  fotdned  ift 
his  own  hamia  the  covornment  of  that  drareh,  tin  he  Jeund 
a  flsan,  auch  as  St  Paul  found  in  Tiaaothy  and  in  Tit«i^ 
who  xnight  be  intraatad  vrith  authority  to  five  him  ft'om 
the  burden  of  takbig  eare  9t  all  the  dmrohea  of  whieh  he 
had  laid  the  fonndraon  ;  and  each  a  man,  when  advanced 
to  the  highest  order  of  the  mlnlstcra  of  Christ,  and  plaead 
over  a  company  of  Pnsbytera  and  bdiering  Chriatiana^  aa 
the  Pastor  and  Overseer  of  them  all,  constituted  that 


pany  a  r^fular  ohnrdi,  or  branch  of  the  CathoHe  Cfawwh 
of  Christ.  The  Arat  ehurdia  ware  geoeratty  ahmtsd  is 
tfaa  d<t0f  of  the  Bomaa  empire ;  and  the  oflkce  oft  their  Fa». 
tor  and  Overseer  waa  to  inatract  them  aaarefuUrtimn  tiMnr 
had  hitherto  been  in  the  doctrinea  of  the  goepel— to  adas^ 
nieter  all  tlie  ordinancm  of  Clirist— and  to  enfuna  obedience 
to  hla  laws,  by  the  eaeoaanmnication  of  all  anch  aa  abould 
be  obatiiiBlely  Impiona  or  immoral.  Tlie  PMor  and  Over- 
aeer  aapean  to  have  been  etyled,  indifEenndy,  the  Apealle, 
(wUch  our  tranaiatora  bava^  on  one  ocmsion,  impwawtly 
rendered  the  Meutfutet),  the  AnuL  or  the  Bukop  oc  the 


Meuert§et)^  the  Angela 
cfanreh  over  which  he  pnsided ;  or,  when  he  was  riawed 
with  other  ministers  inferior  to  hfansdf,  they  were  sii  do* 


Bflwainated  Prieafta  or  Pwal»ytBr%  aa  had  been  tlie 

theJewiah 
■ndcrthe  Meaale 


to  the  Je  wiah  prieata  of 


likewiaewith 


*«  Tothe  4|iod/^  ^fi^eri;  or  JKiAM^'efthecity,  waaaialA. 
ed  the  odtoe  of  eonverthig  to  the  faith  the  inbabitaataof  all 
the  a^aoent  country,  induding  often  aeveral  riUage%  over 
which  the  antlMrity  of  a  dvil  asaglatrBta  catended  |  and  aa 
aeon  aa  the  Bfahop  ftnad  pcrsena  qnalified  for  the  edice,  ha 
aikaitted  than  to  the  order  of  Dcaconsor  of  Prieats,  and  sent 
them  ont,  fawn  time  to  dra%  aa  oceadan  required,  to  preach 
thagaapd,  andadmiatsiai  tlw  sai  raiaisits  of  Christ  tothsaa 
who  lived  at  a  distaaee  too  great  to  peradt  them  to  attend 
r^gaiarly  hla  own  mioiatimtion&  He  oontimied,  however, 
to  be  himsdf  the  Pastor  of  the  whole  district;  and  die 
Presbvtera  and  Deacons,  wIhs  at  that  early  period,  Cved 
withilm  in  the  city,  aa  Lb  a  kind  of  odlfge^  were  nothing 
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more  than  his  missionaries  or  curates,  acting  by  his  autho- 
rity, without  which  they  had  no  right  either  to  preach  the 
gospel,  or  to  administer  the  sacraments,  within  the  district 
under  his  superintendence.  The  Presbyters,  indeed,  sat 
with  the  Bishop,  as  his  counsellors,  in  what  was  called— not 
a  5ynod—- but  the  Cmtistory ;  and  gave  to  him  their  advice 
respecting  the  best  mode  o^  administering  the  affairs  of  his 
district-«nswering  to  what  we  now  call  a  Diocese,  but 
which  was  then  called  in  Gi'eek,  90,^01^1%,  The  Presbyters, 
however,  had  no  authoritative  vote  in  the  Consistory ;  and 
as  the  Deacons  were  not  permitted  even  to  sit  with  the 
Bishop  and  Presbyters,  they,  of  course,  never  gave  an  opi- 
nion bat  wh«i  they  were  aslced.** 

*'  Such  was  the  constitution  of  what  is  now  called  a  Dio- 
cese^ before  Christianity  became  the  established  religion  of 
the  empire ;  and  It  suffered  no  important  change  for  many 
years  after  the  several  dioceses  were  divided  into  what  we 
now  call  Piirishes,  and  a  minister  permanently  settled  in 
each  of  them.  The  Bishop  still  continued  the  chief  Pas- 
tor of  the  whole  diocese  the  parish  ministers  officiating 
under  him,  by  his  authority,  and  as  accountable  to  him  for 
their  conduct  in  the  pastoral  cure  with  which  he  had  in- 
trusted them.  Upon  this  principle  it  is,  that  the  Church 
of  England,  at  this  daif,  styles  the  Bishops,  in  one  of  her 
prayers,  the  rAsroas  of  God*s  flock  ;  and  in  another,  b^ 
our  Heavenly  Father  to  *  give  grace  to  all  Bishops  and  Cu- 
rates,*  including  certainly  under  the  term  Curates,  all  who, 
under  the  Bishop,  have  the  cure  of  souls." 

'<  As  the  Bishop  was  in  the  Primitive  Church  the  Pas- 
tor of  the  whole  diocese^  he  had  at  least  as  great  need  of 
counsel,  after  the  diocese  was  divided  into  parishes,  as  he 
had  when  all  his  clergy  lived  with  him  in  the  city  ;  and, 
therefore  until  he  was  provided  with  a  permanent  Coun- 
cil— ^resembling  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  more  modem  ca- 
thedrals— ^he  was  accustomed,  fi'om  time  to  time,  to  sum- 
mon the  parish  ministers,  or  a  committee  of  them,  to 
meet  him  in  a  Consistory,  not  only  that  he  might  enquire 
into  the  state  of  their  several  congregations,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  the  gospel  around  them,  but  also  that  he  might  re- 
ceive thdr  opinions  and  advice,  together  with  the  reasons 
on  which  their  opinions  were  founded,  respecting  any  new 
regulation  proposed  to  be  introduced  into  the  discipline  or 
worship  of  the  diocese.  In  deciding  that  question,  if  the 
Presbjrters  should  be  unanimous,  in  giving  an  opinion  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  judgment  of  the  Bishop,  he  must 
have  been  a  self-sufllcient  and  very  arrogant  man,  if  he  in- 
troduced his  novelty  into  the  diocese,  without  previously 
consulting  his  comprovincial  colleagues  ;  though  there  can- 
not be  a  <n>ubt,  but  that,  br  the  con^Uution  of  the  church. 
he  had  authority  to  do  so.  On  the  other  hand,  bad  the  Pres- 
byters called  with  one  voice  for  any  change  of  the  worship 
4Nr  discipline  of  the  church  within  the  diocese,  their  voices 
"would  have  been  of  no  avidl,  if  opposed  by  the  Bishop ;  be- 
cause it  was  by  authority  derivea  from  him  that  they  had 
any  right  to  officiate  within  the  diocese.  If,  indeed,  they 
considered  themselves  as  aggrieved,  or  the  church  as  injured, 
by  what  they  would,  of  course,  call  their  diocesan's  obsti- 
nacy, they  might  appeal  from  his  judgment  to  a  Provincial 
or  National  Synod,  of  which  the  decision  was  always  deem- 
ed final ;  but,  till  that  sentence  should  be  pronounced,  they 
"were  in  duty  bound  to  obey  their  Bishop  in  all  things  as 
they  had  hitherto  done. 

^<  That,  even  in  the  very  earliest  age  of  the  church,  ap- 
peals were  made  from  the  disputes  or  decisions  of  one 
church,  to  the  Apostles  or  Bishops  of  other  churches  met 
in  Synod,  is  rendered  indisputable  by  what  we  read  in  the 
iifteaith  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  and  every  one 
must  perceive,  that  the  calling  together  of  such  Synods,  oc- 
cadonally,  was,  in  that  age,  more  particularly  necessary  to 
preserve  the  unity  of  the  church,  which  is  everywhere  re- 
presented in  the  New  Testament,  as  one  body,  of  which 
Christ  is  the  head,  llie  Bishop  of  the  chief  dty  of  the  pro- 
vince had,  generally,  the  privilege  of  convoking  such  Synods, 
and  of  presiding  in  them  when  met ;  but  though  the  Pres- 
byters often  sat  with  the  Bishops  in  Synod,  and  reasoned 
on  the  subjects  that  were  under  discussion,  there  is  not  on 
record  a  single  Synod  in  the  Primitive  Church,  in  which 
the  Presbj'ters  appear  to  have  given  a  judicial  or  legislative 
vote.  They  frequently,  indera,  expressed  their  aoquies- 
cenoe  in  the  deciuon  of  the  Synod,  as  the  Deacons,  and  even 
the  laity  who  were  present,  sometimes  did ;  but  the  decision 
itself  was  the  decisiou  of  the  Bishops  alone." 

Bishop  Gleig  next  proceeds  to  apply  his  general  prin- 
ciples to  the  particular  case  of  the  communion  over  which 
he  presides ;  a  part  of  his  task,  which|  as  it  has  a  refer. 


ence  to  certain  matters  of  detail,  does  not  admit  of  a  cod- 
venient  analysis.  We  can  perceive,  however,  from  tlw 
cautions  which  are  administered,  and  the  insinuations 
which  are  conveyed,  that  there  is  nothing  perfect  under 
the  sun  ;  add  that  even  an  Episcopal  church,  if  it  were  to 
meet  frequently  for  business,  would  exhibit  some  symp- 
toms of  that  frailty  incident  to  human  nature  which  hu, 
ever  since  the  world  began,  prevented  men  from  being 
**  at  one  mind  in  a  house.**     He  concludes  by  sayinf, 

*•  I  am  aware,  tiiat,  by  some  who  may  htar,  orpCTbafs 
reed  this  discourse,  I  shall  be  contemptuously  called  a  hi^h 
churchman  ;  but  *  to  be  a  high  churchman,  in  the  tmlj 
sense  which  the  word  can  be  allowed  to  bear,  as  applicable 
to  any  in  the  present  day,*  and  more  especially  to  any  in 
our  church— I  say,  with  a  preUte*  in  whose  footsteps  1 
should  be  proud  to  tread,  even  at  a  distance,  *  God  forbid 
that  this  should  cease  to  be  my  public  pretension,  my  pride, 
my  glory.*  I  trust,  however,  that  1  may  appeal  to  yoo, 
my  brethren,  to  bear  witness,  that  my  firm  belief  in  tbe 
apostolical  origin  of  the  three  orders  of  Bishop,  Priest,  and 
Deacon,  has  never  made  me  a  tyrannical  or  troubbsome 
Overseer  of  those  who  are  placed  under  my  iiaatoral  sopo*- 
intendence,  though  I  have  never  failed,  and  I  trust  nerer 
shall  fail,  to  maintain,  with  the  utmost  of  my  poor  abili- 
ties, the  rights  of  my  own  order,  as  well  as  the  rights  at 
theirs." 

We  take  not  upon  us  ^to  determine  whether  or  not 
Bisbop  Gleig  belongs  to  the  order  of  churchmen,  with 
whom  he  appears  so  willing  to  suffer  the  martyrdom  of 
public  opinion  ;  but  we  have  no  difficulty  in  asserttny,  that 
he  belongs  to  that  class  of  reasoners  whose  jud^ent 
will  always  be  received  with  respect,  and  whose  argu- 
ments will  lead  even  those  to  think  whom  they  ^  ix* 
fully  convince.  Did  we  belong  to  the  communion  of 
which  the  Bishop  is  a  member,  we  should  be  inclined  fa> 
take  our  place  on  that  particular  side,  if  then  be  oMre 
than  one,  which  he  adorns  with  so  much  learning  t^A 
talent. 


i^OMr  Years  in  Southern  Africa.  By  Cowper  R«t 
Royal  Engineers.  London.  Henry  C<dbum  in> 
Richard  Bentley.     1829.     8vo.     Pp.  306. 

This  is  a  very  pleasant  piece  of  desultory  readingr- 
somewhat  superficial,  but  nevertheless  affording  fineqaeot 
snatches  of  information,  which  may  be  turned  to  goo' 
account.  The  author  resided  first  at  the  Cape,  and  after- 
wards at  Graham*8  Town,  the  capital  of  Albany,  se«B 
hundred  miles  to  the  north-east  of  the  Cape,  whence  he 
frequently  crossed  the  frontiers  of  the  colony,  and  made 
various  excursions  into  Kaiferland.  The  contents  of  hi« 
work  are  principally  extracted  from  letters  which  he  «wt« 
to  his  brother  during  his  residence  in  this  part  of  th< 
world.  The  style  is  easy,  and  the  descriptions  of  man- 
ners and  scenery  are  often  spirited  ;  but  there  is  a  want 
of  scientific  knowledge,  and  of  any  regular  design  in  the 
book.  It  is  rather  a  piece  of  pleasant  gossip  ooncemioj 
the  Dutch  settlers  and  the  savage  aborigines,  than  aworli 
of  grave  authority  and  important  instruction.  Instead. 
therefore,  of  examining  its  materials  with  the  nice  eye^ 
a  critic,  we  i«refer  gleaning  a  few  of  those  panages  wbiff 
pleased  us  on  perusal,  and  which  will  not  lose  any  of  ther 
interest  by  being  detached  irom  the  context  Our  a- 
tracts  will,  moreover,  enable  our  readers  to  form  a  m 
opinion  of  Mr  Roae'a  merits  as  a  writer : 

Luzuaixs  IK  SoDTBEay  AraicA.— "  Now,  ^'^^'^'J 
the  subjects  of  interest  I  have  been  describiitf  are  nthcrw 
the  savage  order,  you  are  by  no  means  to  inwr  that  we  aw 
•  out  of  humanity*s  reach,*  or  whoUv  deprived  of  conuanw- 
cation  with  the  polished  world.  No  :  we  hear  effry  duk 
days  from  Cape  Town,  the  African  seat  of  g*^"^ 
learning  and  sciences-laugh  if  you  will— and  we  '^tl^^ 
English  newspapers,  and  read  the  advertisementB  of  y  »* 
ren^s  blacking,  and  Charles  Wright's  vinous  wine^  «wl  tae 
mysterious  hints  of  changes  in  the  Mlnistir,  »«»\r5jT 
nouncement  of  a  new  Premier,  who  is  dead  before  hu»«^ 
aooght-fbr  dignity  is  known  in  Africa.    Then  we  M^ 

•  Biahop  Horate][.  . 
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Wslter  Soott't  lart  work,  which  has  ooned  to  be  hb  last 
hcfiuiB  we  fct  it ;  for  whov  do  they  not  reach  ?  and  aome- 
timea  the  novel  of  a  day  oomei,  heaven  knows  how,  among 
us.     Think  of  reading  Almack'ti  in  a  place  where,  when  a 
hall  is  given— no  common  event— the  silk-stockingpd  ankle 
is  exhibited  in  its  descent  from  an  ok  wagson,  and  the  beasts 
are  turned  out  to  mze  around  until  tne  dance  is  over ! 
Brieve  not,  then,  that  I  find  this  remote  spot  dull,  though 
it  is  the  fiMhion  to  pity  those  who  are  banished  to  it ;  Ibr,  to 
me  it  unites  varied  souroes  of  interest,  all  spealdng  of  a  new 
and  unsettled  state  of  society,  an  approocimation  of  the  arti- 
ficial refinements  of  life,  with  the  fresh,  free,  bold  habits  of 
the  savage  robber.**— Pp.  68-9. 

Proofs  of  a  Kaffer  GiaL*s  Love.—"  There  was  one 
young  and  fineIy>formed  girl  in  the  group,  with  her  wild 
expressive  eyes,  and  beautiful  teeth,  on  whom  I  flatter  my- 
self with  having  made  an  impression.  Her  mode  of  showing 
it  was  singular :— 4She  picked  some  vermin  from  the  hairy 
side  of  her  carosse^  and  offered  them  to  me ;  and,  on  my 
exhibiting  some  symptoms  of  disgust,  laughed  most  heartily 
at  my  fastidiousness,  and  put  one  in  her  mouth,  to  show  that 
it  was  good.  It  was  the  first  mark  of  attachment  which 
I  had  received  since  I  left  Cape  Town,  and  I  was  affected 
accordingly;  and  had  but  the  refinement  of  sentiment  been 
added  to  so  touching  a  proof  of  love    had  she  but  waag, 

'  r  give  thee  all,  I  can  no  mor^ 
Though  poor  the  (Bering  be,' 

I  know  not  what  the  consequences  might  have  been.** 

A  Kapper  Chief. — **  ihe  Kaffers,  among  whom  we 
had  passed  the  night,  are  the  nearest  to  our  frontier  line^  and 
bear  the  character  of  great  plunderers,  and  even  among  the 
tribes  are  considered  desporate^  and  called  the  Mordereri. 
Enno,  their  chief,  is  a  singular  old  man,  to  whom  I  after- 
wards paid  another  visit,  and  was  interested  by  some  pecu^. 
Parities  characteristic  of  the  mingled  simplicity,  cunning, 
and  feeling  of  the  savage. 

*^  In  an  excursion  that  I  made  with  the  Landrost  of  Al- 
bany into  Kafferland,  our  first  night*s  halt  was  near  this 
tribe^  and  we  were  in  consequence  honoured  with  the  Chief's 
eompany,  and  with  that  of  his  principal  followers,  some 
croocbing  down  iu  the  tent,  while  others  choked  up  the 
entrance  with  their  tall  forms.  We  were  diniui^,  and  food 
was  given  to  £nno»  who,  I  observed,  always  distributed  a 
portion  of  it  to  his  followers  On  receiving  a  potato,  and 
nis  being  told  that  he  might  have  them  in  his  own  country 
with  very  little  trouble,  he  slowly  and  calmly  answered,  ^  I 
am  very  old,  too  old  to  learn  new  things ;  but  I  will  take 
every  thing  that  you  will  give  me.'  We  laughed,  and  told 
kim  that  it  was  a  very  clever  answer.  '  Yes,  I  have  lived  a 
long  time  in  the  world,  and  have  learned  cunnings'  was 
his  reply. 

**  The  manner  in  which  he  tried  to  procure  a  present  was 
amusinf .  *  It  was  not  for  the  sake  of  the  present,  but  that 
it  would  be  asked  of  him  by  others  whether  the  Landrost 
had  passed  through  his  country ;  and  on  his  answering. 
Yes,  they  would  enquire  what  preient  he  had  received  ^nd 
when  he  should  sav  None^  tbey  would  naturally  reply.  Then 
you  must  have  behaved  ill  to  him,  for  he  is  very  generous. ' 
He  was  a  strange  being,  and  possessed  more  talent  than  any 
Kaffer  I  ever  saw,  his  words  coming  from  him  veryslowlv 
and  innocentlv,  while  there  was  a  slight  twinkle  in  his  small 
sunken  eye  that  belied  his  lips.  I  saw  a  white  Kaffer 
among  Enno's  tribe,  a  hideous  being,  daubed  with  red  clay ; 
and,  on  enquiry,  found  that  it  was  the  son  of  the  Chieif ; 
and  heard  that,  on  Enno's  beinc  teased  about  his  colour, 
and  hints  thrown  out  of  unfair  play  on  the  part  of  his  wife^ 
he  laughed  it  off,  and  asked  if  they  bad  never  known  a  black 
cow  have  a  white  calf.  One  more  anecdote,  and  I  have 
done  with  him.  He  was  at  the  Landrost*s  house,  and,  in 
order  to  see  its  eflfect  upon  him,  a  lady  was  seated  at  the 
piano  playing  a  simple  air,  (and  seldom  has  it  been  my 
chance  to  hear  any  one  who  played  so  sweetly,)  when  the 
old  man,  who  was  listening  intently,  suddenly  stopped  her, 
»yi'>g»  '  That  is  enough ;  It  reminds  me  of  the  loss  of  my 
child ;  and  it  tells  me  I  should  go  home  and  cry.'  The 
child  to  whom  he  alluded,  and  to  whose  death  Enno  often 
recurs,  was  shot  on  some  occasion  by  the  Cape  Corps. 

**  Nothing  can  be  in  stronger  contrast,  tlum  the  wonder- 
ing savage  that  Is  sometimes  seen  in  our  towns,  surrounded 
b^  all  that  is  strange,  by  a  thousand  things  that  speak  to 
him  of  hia  hopeless  inferiority :  and  the  same  being  in  his 
own  beautiful  country,  where  his  .energies  and  his  know- 
ledge are  fully  equal  to  every  drcumstanoe  that  can  occur. " 
— I*p.  90-8. 

liominroT  Woscjbn.-*-'*  I  bdlerc  that  when  the  English 


flocked  to  see  the  Hottentot  woman,  of  whom  so  decent  an 
exhibition  was  made,  the  greater  part  thought  that  die  was 
a  phenomenal  in  her  own  countiy,  ftnd  were  by  no  meana 
aware  tl'*  t  the  females  of  a  whole  people  scarcely  yielded  to 
her  in  au  /  poitit  of  twauty.  This  strange  formation  cornea 
on  after  they  have  borne  children,  for  their  figures,  while 
young,  are  frequentlv  remarkably  fine ;  the  form  of  their 
necks,  shoulders,  ana  arms,  being  generally  good:  their 
walk,  too,  is  easy  and  elastic,  and  some  of  the  movements  of 
thehr  dances,  in  which  they  twist  beneath  each  other's  arms, 
their  steps  keemng  time  to  their  voices,  would  do  credit  to 
a  ball-room.  They  possess  a  very  quick  and  accurate  ear 
for  music,  and  sing  the  hymns  they  learn  at  the  Missionary 
Institutions  very  sweetly.  In  Italy  or  Spain,  were  their 
voices  borne  on  the  evenine  breeze  in  the  Hymn  to  the  Vir- 
gin, the  sentimental  traveller  would  be  in  ecstasies ;  but  to 
admire  creatures  with  noses  and  mouths  so  peculiar,  would 
betrav  a  sad  want  of  taste."— Pp.  108,  lOS.    * 

A  NioBT*scKNi  iM  CAPaAaiA.— **  There  was  no  moon, 
but  the  stars  shone  in  brightness  and  in  beauty  on  a  dark- 
blue  sky.  I  listened,  and  at  times  caught  wild,  remote 
sounds— the  nameless  sounds  of  night.  Who  that  has  passed 
a  night  in  savage  solitudes,  has  not  felt  how  distinct  its 
sounds  are  from  those  of  day,  has  not  discovered  a  voice  and 
a  language  in  the  night-wind  as  it  moaned  by,  different 
from  the  rush  of  any  sound  on  which  the  sun  ever  shone,-*- 
like  spirit-warnings  from  the  past  ?  I  listened,  and  could 
imagine,  in  the  distant  booming  hollow  noises,  that  hun- 
dre(U  of  elephants  were  crossinc;  the  bilk,  and  again  all  was 
stiU  as  death ;  and  then  would  come  the  wild  melancholy 
howl  of  the  wolf,  and  its  short  whoop,  the  next  nearer  than 
the  first,  and  then,  by  sending  a  brighter  fiame  from  the 
fire^  all  again  would  be  hushed  ;  and  then  the  stillness  was 
interrupted  by  the  croak  of  the  ni|ht-raven  aa  it  sailed  down 
the  ravme^  catching  the  scent  ot  the  dead  elephant ;  that 
ceased,  and  I  heaped  more  dry  wood  upon  the  fire,  until  it 
threw  up  its  bright  flame  gleaming  with  an  indistinct  and 
lurid  Ught  on  the  surrounding  bushes.  Then  came  a  strange 
noise,  as  of  some  animal  that  was  approaching  us :  it  came 
nearer,  and  roused  my  little  companion,  who  said  it  was  the 
hyena  with  its  hideous  laugh  and  chatter — ^the  most  wild, 
unnatural  sound  that  breaks  the  silence  of  night  in  these 
tremendous  solitudes.  The  morning-star  rose  over  the  dark 
brow  of  the  mountain—- the  first  signs  of  day  followed.  We 
took  our  guns  and  lighted  sticks  from  the  fire^  and  left 
our  bivouac,  rather  anxious  to  join  our  companions,  and  to 
break  a  fiist  of  nearly  four-and>twenty  hours."— Pp.  826-8. 

A  Teaveller's  Feelings.— ''  I  looked  back  from  the 
last  hill  from  which  it  was  visible,  on  Wcsleyvilie,  with  its 
humble  white  cottages  crowning  the  gentle  slope,  and  shaded 
by  their  bright  mimosas ;  on  its  fields  and  gardens  that  lay 
near  the  stream,  whose  waters  flowed  so  caDnly  and  coolly 
beneath. the  trees;  and  I  thought  that  I  had  never  behdd  a. 
scene  so  calculated  for  rest  and  happiness.  Such  are  the 
thoughts  that  arise  on  viewing  many  a  spot  which  we  are 
borne  quickly  past  on  life's  swift  current,  and  on  iHiich  we 
look  baisk  with  regret  and  longings.  To  destroy  the  phan- 
tasy, it  would  only  be  necessary  to  grant  the  wuh ;  for  we 
are  then  quickly  made  to  feel — 

*  How  ill  the  scene  that  offers  rest. 
And  heart  that  cannot  rest,  agree.' 

The  feeling  was  but  of  a  mament ;  and  when  I  looked 
forward,  i  was  ready  to  exclaim,  '  No ;  I  would  not  ex- 
change the  excitement  of  my  present  situation,  with  that 
airy  outline  of  beautiful  mountaina,  and  those  dusky  wild 
groups  around  me,  for  all  that  life  could  offer  of  refinement 
and  tranquillity.'  "—P.  169. 

This  book  is  well  adapted  for  those  who  wish  to  obtain 
some  notion  of  the  customs  and  manners  of  Southern 
Africa,  without  any  close  study  or  much  intellectual  ex-^ 
ertion. 


T^  Life  of  a  Midshipman ;  a  Tale  founded  on  Facte ; 
and  intended  to  correct  an  injudiciotu  preddection  m 
Boy e  for  the  Life  of  a  Sailor,  London.  Henry  Col- 
bum  and  Richard  Bentley.     1829.     8vo.     Pp.  2&L 

We  are  well  pleased  with  the  design  of  this  work,  the 
more  especially  as  we  think  something  of  the  kind  was 
needed  to  counteract  the  many  books  of  an  opposite  ten- 
dency which  have  issued  from  the  press  of  this  country 
.aod  which  havr  too  often  had  the  effect  of  indlicing  boy ' 
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of  an  ardent  tRnperament  and  lively  iimginatfain,  to  aacri- 
fioe  their  lu^lneM  for  Ufe»  in  poranit  of  a  phantom  which 
they  had  been  laahly  led  to  belieTe  waa  to  be  found  <mly 
on  the  deck  of  a  man-of-war.  There  are,  no  doabt,  persona 
to  whom  lileaea  i%  of  all  oftere^  tiie  most  aoitable  and  de- 
lightful of  professions ;  bntjhere  are  many  others  who  de- 
rote  themselves  to  it  on  the  slenderest  and  most  childish 
motives.  By.some  early  and  accidental  association  of  ideas* 
happinem  is  united  with  this  peculiar  mode  of  li£B*  and  a 
ohoiiBe  is  made  before  reason  or  experlenee  can  possibly 
have  suggested  a  cause  for  jndidous  preference.  The 
author  of  the  work  before  us  informs  us  in  his  preface, 
that  he  b  hhnself  a  sufferer  firom  the  error  against  which 
it  is  his  olject  to  guard  his  youthful  reader.  "  I  waa 
caught,"  he  nys,  "  by  the  specious  allurements  of  the  pro- 
fession ;  my  mind  fiiced  solely  on  its  pleasures,  without 
waiting  to  aeratinlxe  the  paina  which  accompany  them ; 
in  an  unguarded  moment  I  entered  on  board  a  ship  of 
war,  and  though  forty  years  of  my  lifo  have  been  spent 
in  the  service,  I  have  not,  to  this  hour,  grown  inured  or 
reconciled  to  the  annoyances  which  betrayed  themselves 
after  the  first  forty  hours  I  spent  on  board ;— eomuch  for 
a  hasty  attachment  to  a  pursuit  for  which,  by  nature,  I 
WM  never  intended."  To  this  he  Judiciously  adds, — ^^'To 
my  young  friends  for  whom  this  little  vroik  is  designed, 
I  have  but  one  word  to  say.  I  do  not,  by  any  means, 
wish  to  depreciate  the  life  of  a  sailor  in  your  estimation ; 
I  merely  wish  to  show  It  to  you  as  it  Is,  and  leave  it  for 
you  to  form  your  own  estlinatea  of  its  advantages.  It 
combines  many  allurementa  with  numerous  privations ; 
hut  sodoes  almost  every  other  pursuit  In  lifo ;  and  if  yoo 
are  prepared  to  take  the  bitter  with  the  sweet,  and  know 
accurately  the  proportion  they  bear  to  each  other  before 
you  make  your  election,  I  have  little  doubt  but  your 
choice  will  be  a  happy  one,  and  my  object  will  be  fully 
attained.**  In  furtherance  of  this  olject,  we  are  preeentcd 
withft  "round  unvarnished  tale^"  simply  and  prettily  told. 
There  is  no  exaggeration,  no  scenes  of  imaginary  distress ; 
the  whole  is  a  picture  of  what  occurs  every  day ;  and, 
whilst  we  conceive  that  a  perusal  of  this  book  will  divert 
the  thoughts  of  many  young  persons  from  a  profession  for 
iprhich  they  were  never  intended,  it  will  not  prevent  one 
truly  hardy  and  adventurous  spirit  from  braving  the  dan- 
gers and  the  gloriea  of  the 


Cows  de  Litterature  Fran^aiee.     Far  Sf .  ^^Uemain.     A 
F^Is. — ViUemain^M   Qmrse   of  French   IMerature, 
.    1829. 

Eyket  nation,,  in  Judging  of  ita  own  literary  prodnc 
tlons,  or  of  those  of  other  countriee*  will  be  found  to  form 
a  different  estimato  of  their  value  from  that  formed  by 
its  neighbours.  *  Each  has  a  standard  of  excellence  which 
is  esaentiaUy  and  distinctly  Its  own.  It  is  true,  pro- 
gressions and  changes  take  place  In  this  standard;  but 
still  the  national  difference  remain.  In  general,  the  (pi- 
nion formed  by  a  country  of  its  own  literature,  is  higher 
than  that  entertained  of  it  by  other  countries.  While 
Shakspeare's  immortal  genius  vras  applauded  to  the  echo 
in  Eqgland,  Voltaire,  the  chief  critic,  and  the  dramatic 
idol,  of  France,  talked  of  **  Hamlet**  as  "  one  of  those 
monstrous  farces  that  the  English  call  tragedies,**  and 
Wondered  "  that**  It  could  be  tolerated  in  a  country  that  had 
produced  Cato !  But  France  now  Judges  more  wisely  of 
our  Drama,  and  borrows  largely  from  it.  Collision  of 
opinion  is  fovourable  to  truth,  and  we  are,  therefore,  at  all 
times  anxious  to  pay  due  attention  to  the  erltlelnns  of 
foreigners  upon  our  more  distinguished  authors.  It  is 
with  this  view  that  we  beg  to  Introduce  M.  '\^llema]n  to 
our  readers.  He  Is  at  present  held  in  high  estimation  in 
t^is,  where  he  deUvers  lectures  on  Belles  Lettres,  a  se- 
lection from  which  he  has  now  published.  The  short 
extracts  we  are  about  to  make  exhibit  views  of  two  of 
«>yr  most  celebrated  bbtoriwu  somewhat  different  tr^m 


the  opinkma  which  generally  prevail  In  thlsesontrf;  but 
appear  to  us  to  contain  much  truth,  though  tiie  InfiDcoes 
of  French  literature  over  that  of  England  Is  too  much 
exaggerated  when  It  is  remarked  of  English  hlsterims 
generslly, — "  I  see  in  the  English  historical  school  the 
unpress  of  Montesquieu  and  Voltaire :  both  that  phi- 
losophical liberty,  and  that  superior  reasoning,  of  which 
they  set  the  example.  Bobertson  himself,  the  wise,  the 
religions  Robertson,  as  well  as  the  so^tical  and  Uvdf 
Hume,  steadUy  foDow  the  path  of  Montesquieu  and  Vol- 
taire.'* 

Afler  sketching  the  moral  and  intelleetnal  quaUdcs  re- 
quired by  an  histmian,  M.  VJIlftmaln  aaksr— **  HssHamc 
realizsd  this  type  which  I  have  endeavoored  to  trsec? 
Far  from  It.  His  reasoning  is  elevated ;  his  undcntsadF 
Ing  full  of  sagacity;  his  style  elegant  and  pure;  hot 
almost  none  of  the  higher  qualldea  of  the  mind  are  feaai 
in  hh  work.  He  has  no  ardent  seal  for  accuracy :  helt 
easily  satisfied.  You  wlU  ofken  find  materiel  erron. 
This  sometimes  arises  from  his  having  a  contempt  for  hit 
eulject.  Neither  do  we  alwaya  find  la  Hume  a  suiiicicnt 
love  of  humanity  or  of  liberty.**  Regarding  the  msnacr 
in  which  Hume  has  arranged  his  work,  M.  VUlesiiui 
says,  that,  following  Voltaire,  he  haa  "  broken  It  down 
too  much  into  parts,  dividing  into  chapters  humsn  lifi^ 
and  the  existence  of  nations ;  throwing  on  one  side  tbt 
arts,  oommerce,  literature,  and  the  sciences^  under  all 
forms,  and  then  placing  on  the  other  men  and  ertoto." 
He  Instances,  In  support  of  this  charge,  the  cbaplen  at 
the  end  of  the  reigns  of  Ellaabeth  and  of  James.  To 
Hume's  style,  our  author  olgecto  that  it  la  uniform  tbraqtb- 
out.  In  barbarous  and  in  civilized  times,  and  holds  ap  his 
countrymen,  Chateaubriand,  In  hia  romanoe  of  Ren^asd 
a  young  writer,  Thiery,  in  his  history  of  the  NsrmaB^ 
as  having  avoided  this  defect.  We  confess  we  npti 
thie  criticism  as  over-refined*  We  do  not  see  wbst  |Md 
would  arise  fhmi  an  anther's  adapting  hiB  style  to  the 
various  epochs  of  history ;  and  the  works  referred  to  hy 
M.  Villemaln  by  no  means  support  his  otjection,  uthey 
both  treat  of  ancient  times  alone,  and  do  not  ernhnct* 
variety  of  epochs. 

<<  There  is  a  certain  nentnd  tone,**  sayaoor  sndior,  ''is 
the  vrrlUngs  of  both  Hume  and  Robertaon.  ImaglasiMa 
is  the  quality  which  was  awanting  In  these  etbffwto 
superior  men.  They  were  both  Indebted  to  stodjr  ■»' 
natural  intelligence,  but  were  not  aaristed  by  the  actsal 
presence  of  gnat  events.  **  Alluding  to  the  IntrodaelloD  to 
Charles  the  Fifth,  he  says,  "  It  would  seem  that  the  his- 
torian had  forgotten  this  very  simple  truth,  that  ia  ordir 
to  be  brief,  he  should  be  chaimetcriatio ;  that  if  heisp 
lltUe^  that  little  shoukl  havesonethlng  striking  that  wssM 
live  in  remembrance.  If  yousuppreas  manycircamatssfWi 
preserve  others  with  something  so  lively  or  slngulsr  shoot 
them  that  the  mind  will  never  lose  hold  of  them.  Ro- 
bertson, on  the  contrary,  tells  us,  that  a  certain  hsrhsraoa 
people,  the  invaders  of  civilised  Europe^  had  la  s  high 
degree  a  passion  for  fanaticism  and  war.  This  it  whst 
he  puta  in  his  narrative ;  but  the  charaetcrs  of  this  wild 
ferocity,  the  very  singular  picture  of  a  camp  of  bsrts- 
rians-lthe  multitude  pressing  round  the  bard  of  the  Fo- 
rest, singing  warlike  verses ;  their  old  men  and  chUdrs 
weeping  because  they  could  not  follow  their  sons  or  their 
parenta  to  the  battle— all  this  Bobertaon  throws  iatshh 
notes:  this  is  what  is  wanting  In  the  body  of  Us  worh- 
M.  ViUemain  is  also  of  opinion,  that  Robertson^  seeovt 

of  Luther  Is  particularly  tame.  After  notidog  the  waf 
in  which  Luther  is  made  to  speak  by  the  historisn,  he 
remarks,  "  If  Luther  tpokt  thus,  he  vras  a  veiy  resaoo- 
able  and  very  calm  man;  how  then  did  he  aglt^  ^ 
violently  the  minds  of  men  ?  Luther  la  made  to  9^  ** 
Robertson  himself  wottkl  have  dflw.  Can  It  be  hcUend 
that  we  are  presentsd  with  the  mal  chancier  of  iM^* 
after  It  has  been  eoneeled  as  Dudseorreeled  Sbsk^ctf** 
--after  It  haa  been  reduced  Into  forms  aaidcnicBDy  d<^ 
signed?    It  is  thwthat  uafolthfiilamAziicifiwi  <>>< 
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mkfortitiie  nf  tiM  hlitorian  nol  harliig  OBOiigh  of  imaifl- 
nAtiim  and  pMniop.** 

ThMe  octnets  will  ratftoe  m  •  spedniai  of  M.  Vn]»- 
niain*s  nMumcr  of  erittdan.  Then  it  mack  frMdom  of 
tboug^kt  throagkoat  tke  work.  Tko  atfle  is  aomewkat 
rhetorlGBly  bat  is  dittlngoiaked  hj  eontidorable  dearoen 
and  pneMoo;  tbe  leecarea  are  enlivened  by  occasional 
aneodotea  of  endnent  men,  and  we  can  recommend  tliem 
to  our  readen  witk  eonildenea. 


on  Hiatorieal  TVagmfy.  By  the  Aatkor  of 
Granby.  Represented  for  tlie  first  time  at  Dmry-Lane 
Theatre,  October  14th,  16S9.  London*  Henry  CoU 
kom  and  Rkkard  Bentley.     1829. 

Wn  have  keen  disappointed  In  this  tragedy ;— 4t  is  cold, 
and  meagre,  and  onpoetieaL     There  is  no  strong  interest 
attached  to  the  plot,  no  fine  perception  of  haman  natore 
in  the  deUneatMn  of  any  of  the  characters,  and  no  lofty 
or  impassioned  thooghts,  clothed  in  vigoroas  and  anima* 
ted  langniye,  in  the  wliole  play.    It  is  a  dull,  tame  piece 
of  respectable  mediocrity,  deariy  proring,  that  though  Mr 
lister  may  write  a  tolerably  sneoessful  novel,  which,  we 
believe,  "  Grnnby**  was,  he  is  altogether  unfit  to  tread  in 
tlie  footsteps  of  tiie  tragic  mose.     Besides,  he  has  either 
dkosen  a  bad  subject,  or  else  he  has  spoiled  it  lyy  hie  mode 
of  handling  it.     We  take  little  or  no  interest  in  any  of 
the  persons  of  his  drama ;  and  instead  of  the  catastrophe 
lieing  naturally  evolved  Cram  the  previous  events,  which 
ought  to  risB^  one  out  of  another,  like  a  fiight  of  steps,  tlie 
different  acts  are  domsily  tacked  together,  and  the  firarth 
and  filth  would  be  quite  as  intdligiUe,  though  the  pro- 
ceding  three  were  left  out  altogether.     The  whole  looks 
ill-digested,  or  rather  the  product  of  a  mind  incapable  of 
taking  a  clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  suljeot. 
From  the  use  made  of  Voludus  IVoculus,  in  the  second 
act,  we  are  naturally  led  to  believe,  that  he  is  to  be  an  im- 
portant person  in  the  conduct  of  Uie  plot ;  but  instead  of 
this,  we  never  meet  orith  him  again  after  the  first  scene 
of  the  third  act;  and  the  intereet  is  ultimatdy  made  to 
torn  upon  quite  a  different  point  from  that  to  which  it 
is  directed  at  the  outKt.     This  is  very  unskilftd ;  and 
the  tmtk  is,  tkere  is  no  plot  at  all  in  the  piece.     Tliere 
Is  a  conspiracy  formed  against  Nero ;  'and,  with  the  at- 
oeption  of  Subrius  Flavius^  all  the  eonspirators  are  actu- 
ated by  unworthy  motives.     Flavlus  Is  attached  to  £pi- 
charis^  a  Greek  freedwoman,  and  to  her  he  communicates 
the  conspiracy.     Tlurough  her  imprudence,  it  reaches  the 
ear  of  Nero,  and  the  natural  consequence  is,  that  Suhrins 
and  his  friends  are  condemned  to  death,  only  the  author 
is  pleased  to  take  the  three  hut  aeU  to  get  them  all  dis- 
patched.    The  death  of  most  of  them  is  rather  a  relief 
to  the  reader*  At  the  very  oondusion.  Flavins  is  ordered 
to  execution,  upon  which  Epicharis,  who  had  been  pro* 
vioudy  rather  severdy  handled  by  the  Bmperor,  swallows 
poison,  and  dies  so  instantaneoudy  thereupon,  that  we 
condude  it  must  have  been  Prussic  add.     It  is  evident 
tliat  tkere  is  kere  no  scope  lor  variety  of  action ;  and 
witkout  variety  of  action,  a  tragedy  is  a  dead  letter.  We 
hnve,  instead,  long  consultations  by  the  conspirators,  which 
generally  end  in  nothing ;  and  then  we  have  long  com- 
plaints by  Subrius  Flavlus ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
the  businem  of  the  play  creeps  on,  and  the  reader  sleepe 
by  the  way.     Yet  ''  Epicfatfu**  has  been  acted  soccass- 
f ully ;  and  this  shows  two  things, — 1st,  That  there  need 
not  be  a  great  deal  of  intrindc  talent  in  apiay  to  make  it 
go  down  with  a  mixed  audience ;  and,  2d,  Tkat  there 
vras  never  a  more  favourable  opening  for  drunatic  writers 
than  at  present,  dnce  every  posdble  encoomgement  is 
hdd  out  to  them,  that  they  may  rescue,  if  possible,  the 
stage  from  the  stigma  which  has  of  late  years  been  attach- 
ing to  it.     We  fed  strongly  convinced,  tliat  the  day  is 
not  Ikr  distant  when  some  dramatic  writers  will  appear 
worthy  to  sustain  our  ancient  reputation  in  this  depart- 
ment of'Ulcratnre;  and  when  they  do,  the  tragedy  of 
'*  Eplckoria'^  will  never  norc  be  bfud  oC 


lyansacdcms  of  the  Literary  and  Antiquarian  Society  of 
Perth.  VoL  I.  ito.  Perth :  Printed  by  R.  Morri- 
son,  for  the  Sodety.     1837. 

Aumoas  and  publishers  are  sudi  a  busy  generation, 
that  we  fed  ouradves  suiBdently  tasked,  in  our  character 
of  newsmen  of  the  literary  world,  to  keep  up  with  the 
hdter-ekdter  race  of  novelty ;  and  can  seldom  indulge  In 
that  pleasing  leisure,  which  would  allow  us  to  cast  a 
glance  backwards  on  old  lavouritos,  and,  under  the  in- 
spiration of  thdr  sodety,  compQe  retrospective  reviews. 
In  order  to  become  the  sul^ect  of  one  of  these,  a  book 
must  be  deddedly  interesting,  and  must,  moreover,  be 
placed,  by  some  lucky  chance,  into  our  hands  at  the  right 
moment.  This  has  been  the  &te  of  the  first,  and,  as  yet, 
the  only  volume  of  the  Perth  Literary  and  Antiquarian 
Sodety's  Transitions,  which  we  were  under  the  necee 
dty  of  consulting  for  the  dnddation  of  some  obscnrs  mat* 
ters  in  the  depodtlons  of  the  witnesses  in  tbe  proeeeuthma 
for  aceeesion  to  the  Gowrie  Conspiracy— -«  necesdty  wliick 
has  brought  to  our  notice  a  very  creditable  product  of  the 
literary  garden  of  Scotland,  over  every  ehoot  of  which  it 
is  our  most  Immediate  and  pleasing  tadt  to  keep  watch. 

Thia  society  was  instituted  on  the  18th  of  December, 
1784,  at  the  suggestion,  and  by  the  active  exertions,  of 
Mr  Scott,  then  senior  minister  of  Perth.     Its  original 
plan  restricted  the  exertions  of  its  members  to  investiga- 
ting the  History,  and  preserving  the  Antiquities  and  Ro- 
cords  of  Soodand  generally,  and  more  porttouloriy  ef 
the  district  with  which  it  was  immedlatdy  connected. 
As  soon  as  die  plan  become  generally  known,  a  number 
of  distinguished  antiquarians  and  literary  diaracters  wnto 
to  the  society,  expressing  tliehr  approbation  and  wish  to 
co-operate  in  its  views.     This  general  sympathy  eneoo* 
raged  the  body  to  extend  its  original  plan  ;  and  it  assamed* 
in  consequence,  the  name,  which  It  still  bears,  of  the 
**  Literary  and  Antiquarian  Sodety  of  Perth.**     About 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1786,  tbe  funds  of  the  society 
were  found  to  have  accumulated  suflidently  to  admit  of 
the  purchase  of  some  books  as  the  commencement  of  ■ 
library.     Daring  tbe  turbulent  period  which  dapsed  from 
1792  to  1802,  the  sodety  seemed  to  be  in  abeyance.     In 
the  latter  year  it  b^gan  to  rerive ;  and  in  the  year  1800, 
a  diarter  and  sed  of  cause  was  obtained  from  the  magia^ 
trates  of  Perth.     Up  to  the  year  1818,  the  museum  and 
library  of  the  society  were  kept  in  a  doset  a4}oinlng  the 
Perth  Public  Library.     They  were  then  removed  to  an 
apartmaBt  in  the  same  building,  and,  in  181^  proper 
caom  wcfo  fitted  up  for  their  preservation.     Owing  to 
the  want  of  such  repositoriee,  many  manuscripts  and  other 
valuable  donations  previondy  presented  to  the  eodety  have 
been  lest;  but  since  that  period,  they  have  been  most 
oarefrdiy  preserved,  and  have  increased  rapidly,  both  in 
number  and  value.     In  1882,  the  subscribers  to  a  mono* 
ment  proposed  to  be  erected  to  the  memory  of  Thomas 
Hay  MinshuU  of  Glenalmond,  offbrsd  to  construct  that 
building  so  as  to  contain  halls  tat  the  Public  Library  of 
the  dty  and  the  Museum  of  the  Literary  and  Antiqmb- 
rian  Society,  provided  the  two  institnthine  would  rdse 
funds  for  fitting  up  the  interior  of  thdr  respective  halls. 
The  offer  was  accepted ;  and  the  hall  of  the  eodety  was 
opened  for  the  first  time  on  the  2d  June,  1824.     Its  coU 
lection  of  books,  natural  euriodtSes,  and  works  of  art,  la 
daily  increasing;  and  tke  society,  with  a  liberdlty  wor- 
thy of  imitation,  ke^  a  person  who  attends  at  the  Mu- 
seum an  hour  every  day,  fior  the  purpooe  ef  showing  it 
gratuitoudy  to  strangers. 

The  vdume  of  the  Sodety's  Transaethms,  which  new 
lies  upon  our  tabls^  is  a  satisfiwtory  proof  of  the  Import- 
ance and  interest  of  the  rnhje^a  which  engage  its  atten- 
tion, and,  at  the  same  time,  of  tke  tdents  and  penevo* 
ranee  wklch  its  members  firing  to  the  performanea  of  thdr 
reepective  tsdis.  The  first  part  contains  souse  of  the 
most  interesting  historicd  commnnicatkms  made  to  the  So- 
ciety: theaeoandythecHtlqgiwof  thtMuNVB.    AoMOff 
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.the  former  are  "  Copies  of  papers  relative  to  a  Traoslation 
of  the  Univenity  of  St  Andrews  to  Perth  In  1697-8,** 


which  throw  light  both  on  that  nnsuccessful  attempt  to     Atheism  and  Materialism,  but  who  is  oonvifeted  ofs  or 


arrange  the  sites  of  our  academical  institutions  more  com- 
modioosly  for  the  wants  of  the  country,  and  also  on  the 
original  foundation  of  the  University ;  **  Summary  of  the 
evidence  on  the  Gowrie  Conspiracy,  with  plans  of  Gowrie 
House,*'  an  able  paper,  to  which  both  we  and  Mr  J.  P. 
LawBon  are  much  indebted ;  and  "  The  History  of  Scot- 
tish Affairs,  particularly  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I., 
by  Mr  James  Wilson,  burgher  of  Dumfries,*'  respecting 
the  author  of  which  we  are  very  desirous  to  obtain  some 
information.  Tlie  contents  of  the  Museum  are  : — I.  The 
Library,  a  small,  but  valuable,  collection  of  good  solid 
books,  chiefly  relating  to  historical  and  antiquarian  sub- 
jects.— II.  Medals  and  coins— Grecian,  few — Roman, 
pretty  complete — English  and  Scottish,  increasing.  The 
•collection  is  arranged  chronologically.  We  are  rather 
astonished  that  the  Library  contains  no  copy  of  Ander. 
son*s  Diplomata  Scotin,  a  valuable  work,  particularly  as 
regards  the  history  of  Scottish  coins. — III.  Natural  His- 
tory. The  specimens  in  this  department  are  not  yet  suf- 
ficiently nnmerous  to  admit  of  scientific  arrangement. 
The  cabinet  of  minerals,  arranged  according  to  the  system 
of  Professor  Jameson,  might,  however,  be  easily  made  the 
nucleus  of  a  valuable  mineralogical  collection.  The  si  tna^ 
tion  of  Perth,  too,  is  favourable  for  such  an  undertaking. 
But  no  member  of  the  society  seems  as  yet  to  have  devo- 
ted much  attention  to  this  subject. — IV.  Antiquities  and 
Curiosities — ^rather  deficient. 

Perth  boasts  of  several  inhabitants  not  unknown  in 
the  literary  and  scientific  world,  and  we  are  glad  to  see 
their  namea  in  the  list  .of  the  society's  members.  We 
look  with  an  ejre  of  interest  on  all  such  institutions,  re- 
garding them  as  admirably  calculated  for  keeping  awake 
those  habits  of  intellectual  exertion,  which  are  so  apt  to 
become  dormant  in  those  whose  fortune  has  allotted  to 
them  a  provincial  residence.  The  capital  of  every  coun- 
try must  always  be  the  mart  and  centre  of  literary  enter- 
prise; but  it  heeds  constant  fresh  supplies  from  the  coun- 
try, and  the  more  widely  the  spirit  is  diifuaed,  the  more 
valuable  these  supplies  will  prove. 


draws  ruin  on  himself  and  his  Other's  house.    Tbe  Ra- 
tional  is  a  young  nobleman,  whose  prindples  verge  upon 


tain  lurking  unphilosophical  weakness,  by  a  stratagem  of 
his  pretty  cousin,  and  pays  her  for  the  lesson  by  many- 
ing  her.  The  Treasure  Seeker  contains  the  romantic 
adventures  of  a  Hungarian  nobleman,  which  senre  to  in- 
troduce  and  display  some  of  the  characteristics  of  a  ckss 
of  men,  who,  in  the  distant  valleys  of  tbe  CarpstliiaD 
mountains,  devote  themselves  to  the  search  of  tresrarea, 
which  they  believe  to  have  been  hid  there  by  the  follow- 
an  of  Attila. 


I 


Stories  of  a  Bride,  By  the  Author  of  the  Mummy. 
In  3  vols.  8vo.  London.  Henry  Colbnm  and  Rich- 
ard Bentley.     1829.     Pp.  d07,  322,  and  296. 

'    The  heroine  of  this  work  commences  it  by  relating  her 
own  history.     She  is  the  daughter  of  a  rich  and  some- 
what fanciful  nobleman,  who,  having  at  first  neglected 
her  education  entirely,  and  afterwards  secured  her  a  very 
superficial  breeding  under  the  superintendence  of  a  fa- 
shionable sister,  dies,  and  leaves  her  to  her  state,  and  the 
importunities  of  lovers.     Under  .the  chaperonage  of  her 
aunt,  she  wheels  from  the  town  to  the  country,  from 
England  to  the  Continent,  from  the  Continent  to  Eng- 
land, and  back  again  to  the  Continent,  until  she  at  length 
settles  for  a  time  at  Vienna.     There  she  manages  to  fall 
in  love,  and  captivate  a  handsome,  clever,  and  extremely 
affected  English  nobleman.     After  their  marriage,  she 
insists  that  the  marriage  jaunt  shall  be  taken  in  Hun- 
gary.     They  have  scarcely  entered  the  country,  when 
they  encounter  a  mysterions  sort  of  a  beggar,  who,  in  re- 
turn for  their  generosity,  bestows  njKm  them  a  bundle  of 
bis  compositions.     Some  days  after,  Milord  breaks  his 
leg,  in  consequence  of  an  overturn  of  the  carriage ;  and 
during  his  convalescence,  his  bride  reads  to  him  the  beg- 
gar's MSS.     They  consist  of  three  Tales,— the  Mystic, 
the  Rational,  and  the  Treasure  Seeker.     The  Mystic  Is 
the  story  of  a  young  enthusiastic  student,  son  of  an  Influ- 
•ntial  hurgher  of  Trieste,  whose  mystical  notions  expose 
him  to  the  seductions  of  the  CarlMMiari ;  who  is  conse- 
quently implicated,  in  a  frustrated  attempt  of  that  body 
to  make  themselves  masters  of  IVieste,  and  throw  off  the 
^uatrin  yoke;  and  who^  by  this  unlucky  connexioni 


The  Housekeeper's  Ledger ;  a  Plain  and  Easf  Pin  rf 
keeping  Accurate  Accounts  of  the  Expenses  rf  Bom- 
keeping,  ^c.  ^c.  By  William  Kitchiner,  M.D.  Lon- 
don.    Whittaker  &  Co.     1829. 

Da  KrrcHiMXR  did  much  in  hb  time,  and  in  bis  own 
way,  for  literature,  as  is  attested  by  the  variety  of  bis  1b- 
cubrations,  and  the  peculiar  talent  displayed  in  eadi. 
Among  them  we  may  particularly  mention  his  Nstionai, 
Loyal,  and  Sea  Songs — ^hls  Instructions  in  Singin^—lus 
Economy  of  the  Eyes,  Spectacles,  Telescopes,  and  Open- 
glasses — and  his    Art  of  Invigorating  and  ProIoDginf^ 
Life.       Alas !  his  instructions  in  this  last  dfpsrtmeot 
served  him  but  little,  for  he  died  in  the  prime  of  mio- 
hood.     The  Scriptures  say,  <*  There  is  a  time  sppointed 
for  all  men  to  die ;"  and  Shakspeare  says.  Death  *^  will 
seize  the  Doctor  too  ;**  accordingly,  Death  did  aeize  the 
Doctor.     Not,  however,  until  he  had  given  us,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  works  already  mentioned,  his  Cook's  Orade 
—his  Traveller*s  Oracle— hb  Housekeeper's  Orade-aad 
his  Hou8ekeeper*s  Ledger.     Whatever  his  suliject  naf 
be,  the  Doctor  always  writes  practically,  and  con  amm. 
For  his  enthusiastic  love  of  sea-songs  and  national  musk 
we  should  place  him  beside  Charles  Dibdin;  for  whole- 
some rules  regarding  eating,  drinking,  and  sleepitif,  we 
should  rank  him  with  Comaro ;  for  knowledge  of  tjf- 
glasses,  we  should  class  him  with  Adie,  the  optician;  for 
his  acquaintance  with  culinary  matters,  we  should  piac^ 
him  with  Meg  Dods  and  Mrs  Dalgaims  on  ons  iiand, 
and  Ude,  Jarrin,  and  Glasse,  on  the  other ;  for  his  strict 
attention  to  morality,  we  should  have  no  hesitstion  to 
lay  him  on  the  same  shelf  with  Dr  Blair  himself;  aod 
for  SL  je  ne  sais  quoi  sort  of  dry  humour  whidi  rssi 
through  hb  books,  we  should  remark  diat  **  Heti  wa^ 
en  son  genre.** 

But  our  business  at  present  b  moro  immediateiy  with 
the  Housekeeper's  Ledger, — a  work  which  we  reoont- 
mend  to  all  new-married  ladies  who  are  anxious  to  be 
initiated  into  the  many  mysteries  of  housekeeping,  sod 
likewise  to  housekeepers  of  every  description.  Tbe  coo- 
tents,  exclusive  of  the  Ledger  part  of  the  work,  are  dasfld 
under  the  following  amusing  heads; — The  Elements  of 
Domestic  Economy  —  Memorial  in  behalf  of  Sapper 
against  Dinner — The  'Tis  Buts,  (a  curious  poem,)  set  to 
music — Old  Exactly*s  Method — Hints  on  Eoonoray,  by 
Messra  Managewell,  Justenough,  and  Makeitdo— T«ib 
Thrifty  on  the  Pleasure  of  Early  Rising— Exoelieat  Role 
of  Admiral  Ever-ready,  and  Tom  Thrifty*s  Maxims.  The 
Account  of  Housekeeping  at  the  end  of  the  volume  fc 
every  day,  week,  and  month  of  the  year,  b  cslcnlated  to 
be  hii^hly  useful.  There  are  also  Abstracts  of  Expenses, 
Tables  of  Wages,  Receipts,  &c,  which  make  the  wlurfe 
complete,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  turned  to  good  sccwint 
by  those  who  purchase  the  work,  as  the  Belftst  men  aar, 
for  the  ensuing  year. 


Composition  and  Punctuation  JamiUarbf  expiaiMd,  fif 
those  wJto  have  neglected  the  study  o/*  Grammar*    ^f 
Justin  Brenan.    London.    Effingham  Wilson.   18^9. 
12mo.     Pp.  144. 
Wx  have  read  this  little  book  with  much  satisfitftion. 

Something  of  th«  kind  baa  been  long  wanted,  aal  ^ 
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ivant  is  now  rerj  Ingenioudy  supplied.  "  My  object,** 
says  the  autlior,  *'  is  to  instruct  those  who  know  bow  to 
read  and  write,  but  who  are  unacquainted  with  grammar. 
I  propose,  Btranfe  as  it  may  appear,  to  show  such  per- 
sons how  they  may  compose  sentences,  of  which  they 
may  not  at  least  be  ashamed,  and  how  they  may  express 
meaning  intelligibly,  without  exciting  a  laugh  at  their 
expense.**  This  object  Mr  Brenan  has  attained  in  a  sim- 
pie  and  agreeable  manner,  and  we  therefore  confidently 
reeommend  his  book  to  those  whose  early  education  has 
been  neglected,  and  who  are  now  afraid  to  enter  upon  all 
the  difficulties  of  grammar.  We  shall  ourselTes  present 
oopiee  of  it  to  ssTeral  mechanics  and  others  in  whose  pro- 
gress we  take  an  interest  We  think  it  right,  however, 
to  mention,  that  we  hold  different  opinions  from  Mr 
Brenan  regarding  the  usefulness  of  the  aenU^comma,  the 
importance  of  the  dask,  and  the  proper  application,  in 
aeveral  Instances,  of  wiU  and  shaB. 


\ 


Jkfrmoirs  of  the  Extraordinary  MUUary  Cateft  of  John 
Shippf  late  a  Lieutenant  in  his  Majestife  87th  Raiment. 
Written  by  Himself.  3  vols.  Second  Edition.  Lon- 
don.    Hurst,  Chance,  and  Co.     1830. 

Wc  noticed  the  first  edition  of  this  work  at  some  length, 
and  with  the  praise  which  it  deserved.  An  impression 
of  1000  copies  has  been  since  sold,  and  a  second  edition 
called  forJ  We  are  not  surprised  at  this,  for  it  is  an  in- 
teresting and  well-written  book.  Some  additions  have 
been  made,  and,  in  particular,  **  Hints  to  Young  Subal- 
terns,** to  which,  and  to  the  observations  on  the  pernicious 
effects  of  corporal  punishment  in  the  British  army,  we 
would  especially  direct  attention. 


Lettert  on  ike  Herring  Fishing  in  the  Moray  Frith.  By 
the  Aut^ior  of ''  Poems  written  in  the  leisure  hours  of 
a  Journeyman  Mason.**     Inverness.     1829.     Pp.  50. 


Ik  the  note  accompanying  the  copy  of  these  letters, 
w^ith  which  we  have  been  favoured,  the  author  sajrs  ; — 
*'  Allow  me  to  present  you  with  the  enclosed  pamphlet 
on  the  Herring  Fishing.  With  sevend  faults,  his  dis- 
covery  of  which  encourages  the  author  to  hope  that  he 
may  one  day  write  more  correctly,  it  has  the  merit  of 
containing  some  information,  whidi,  perhaps,  lay  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  mere  literary  man,  and  some  remarks 
on  character,  which  could  only  be  made  in  a  peculiar  and 
unusual  point  of  observation.  The  circumstance  of  its 
being  the  first  work  on  the  Herring  Fishing  which  has 
been  writ^n  by  one  practically  acquainted  with  the  art 
of  catching  herrings,  may  give  it  a  kind  of  claim  to  half 
a  page  of  your  interesting  Journal.**  To  this  just  appre- 
ciation of  the  merits  of  the  pamphlet  we  have  only  to 
add,  that  were  herring  fishing  more  of  a  literary  subject, 
we  could  very  easily  show  that  these  letters  contain  a 
great  deal  of  excellent  sense,  and  much  practical  informa- 
tion*    The  style,  too,  is  remarkably  vigorous  and  chaste. 


JUcueil  de  Phraaes  vtUea  aux  Etrangert  Voyageant  en 
Angleterre.  -  JVouveUe  Edition,  corrigie  et  augment^ 
A  Londres.  Chez  Samuel  Leigh.  1830.  ISmo. 
Pp.  193. 

This  is  a  useful  work,  both  for  Frenchmen  and  those 
who  are  studying  Frencli.  It  is  a  work,  too,  which  is  not 
a  mere  servile  imitation  of  former  RecueiU,  but  is  care- 
fully adapted  to  the  present  state  of  society  and  amuse 
ments  in  England.  "  Les  Editeurs  out  tach^  de  se  mettre 
i  la  place  du  voyageur  lui-meme  a  son  arriv^e;  lis  se 
sont  p^otrfa  deo  scs  beaoina,  de  ses  idces,  et  de  sea  d^ 
sirs.**  *  What  mora  could  a  foreigner  wish  ? 


La  Colombe  et  Le  Ver  Lmaant ;  deux  Qmtee  traduits  de 
L^AUemand.  Suima  JDes  Enjfaru  danale  Boie,  BaBade 
traduite  de  L* Anglais,  A  Tusage  des  Jeunes  Aleves  de 
M.  Schonberg.     Aberdeen.     lo29.     12mo»  pp.  58. 

This  is  a  very  nice  little  school-book,  and  very  prettily 
executed.  The  stories  from  the  German  are  interesting, 
and  well  translated.  The  poetical  French  version  of 
*'  The  Babes  in  the  Wood  **  is  also  simple  and  pretty. 


THE  DRAMA. 

Wx  conceive  nothing  to  be  more  tiresome  than  to  make 
remarks  upon  an  actor  or  actress,  which,  with  some  slight 
modifications,  have  been  made  at  least  fifty  thousand  times 
l>efore.  The  sum  of  all  that  can  be  said  of  Miss  Paton, 
(the  name  by  which  hady  William  Lennox  is  known  on 
the  stage)  is,  that  for  the  last  seven  or  eight  years,  she  has 
been  the  best  female  vocalist  on  the  English  boards,  that 
she  is  very  much  liked  in  Edinburgh,  that  slie  draws 
crowded  houses,  that  she  is  encored  in  most  of  her  songs, 
and  that  the  manager  has  very  wisely  extended  her  en- 
gagement for  another  weelc  No  doubt  a  few  people  may 
perhaps  ask — ^that  miserable  few  who  have  never  had  an 
opportunity  of  hearing  her — ^what  is  her  precise  style  of 
singing  ?  This  is  a  question  more  easily  aaked  than  an- 
swered. It  is  impossible  to  explain  very  distinctly  the 
peculiarities  of  any  voice  whatever.  We  may  remark, 
however,  generally,  that  whilst  the  leading  feature  of  Misa 
Paton*s  voice  certainly  is,  that  it  is  an  exquisite  soprano^ 
it  possesses,  at  the  same  time,  so  much  compass  and  fiexi- 
bility,  that  it  appears  to  be  no  leas  at  home  both  in  con- 
tralto and  mezza  voce  passages.  Her  style  is  full  of  po- 
lish, and  is  remarkable  for  lady-like  delicacy,  grace,  and 
sweetness  of  execution,  more  perhapa  than  for  grandeur 
or  originality  of  conception.  It  has  been  generally  re» 
marked,  that  Miss  Paton  did  not  sing  so  well  on  the  first 
night  of  her  appearance  here  as  she  has  done  rinoe,  and 
this  has  been  erroneously  attributed  to  ill  health.  We 
know  the  real  cause  to  have  been  simply  her  agitation  on 
again  coming  before  an  Edinburgh  audience,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  five  years.  So  much  did  she  feel  this,  that  she 
could  scarcely  get  through  at  all  with  her  first  song, 
**  Una  voce  poco  fa,'*  a  song  in  which  she  has  so  often 
elicited  thunders  of  applause.  It  is  to  us  a  delightful 
tiling  to  perceive  so  much  unaffected  modesty  and  simple 
natural  feeling  in  one  who  has  been  so  long  accustomed 
to  all  the  honours  which  the  stage  can  confer,  and  who 
has  shone,  and  still  shines  no  leas  conspicuously  in  the 
higher  walks  of  private  life.  We  shall  not  follow  Miss 
Paton  through  all  her  songs ;  there  is  something  more  or 
less  delightful  in  every  one  of  them,  and  we  hope  that 
when  she  leaves  us,  no  long  interval  will  elapse  before  she 
again  visits  her  native  city. 

If  it  is  meant  that  Mr  Larkin  is  to  sustain  all  the  first 
male  parts  in  opera,  we  beg  to  state  that  the  arrangement 
doea  not  please  us.  When  Thome  was  here,  it  was  the 
general  opinion  that  he  was  not  quite  good  enough  for  the 
line  he  undertook.  Now  Larkin  is  much  inferior  to 
Thome.  His  style  is  more  vulgar,  and  his  notes  are  much 
more  harsh.  His  voice  has  perhaps  more  compaas  than 
Hart*s,  but  in  the  lower  tones  it  is  not  nearly  so  rich  and 
mellow.  As  a  second  singer,  we  should  not  object  to  Lar- 
kin, for  he  is  on  the  whole  better  than  Collier,  but  to 
have  him  palmed  upon  us  as  a  first  singer  is  particularly 
annoying.  Thome*s  place  is  still  to  be  filled  up^  and  as  we 
have  a  good  deal  of  opera  in  our  Theatre,  the  aoon^  the 
manager  looks  about  him  the  better.  We  should  like 
also  to  know  exactly  what  Hart  can  do  ?  Why  should  he 
not  be  put  into  «  part  some  night  where  he  may  hvre  an 
opportanity  of  exerting  all  his  powers. 


ST" 


Sis 


THB  EDINBfTRGR  LITBRART  JOtTRNAL;  OR, 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


A  80N0. 
By  ike  EUrick  Shepherd. 

Row  on,  row  on,  thou  cauldrife  wave— 

Weel  may  you  fume,  and  growl,  and  grombli 
Wed  may  you  to  the  tempest  rave, 

And  down  your  briny  mountains  tumble : 
For  mony  a  heart  thou  hast  made  cauld 

Of  firmest  friend  and  fondest  lover» 
Who  lie  in  thy  dark  bosom  pall'd, 

The  garish  green  wave  railing  over. 

Upon  thy  waste  of  waton  wide^ 

Though  ray'd  in  a*  the  dyes  o'  heaven, 
I  never  turn  my  looks  aside, 

But  my  poor  heart  wi*  grief  is  riven ; 
For  then  on  ane  that  loe*d  me  wed 

My  heart  will  evermair  be  taming ; 
An*  oh  !  'tis  grievous  aye  to  fed 

That  there  is  nought  for  me  bat  mooming. 

For  whether  he'k  aUve  or  dead. 

In  distant  lands  for  maiden  sighing, 
A  captive  into  davery  led. 

Or  in  thy  beds  of  amber  lying, 
I  cannot  tell — I  only  know 

I  loved  liim  dearly,  and  forewam*d  him ; 
I  gave  him  thee  In  pain  and  woe. 

And  thou  hast  never  more  vetam*d  him. 

Still  thoa  row*st  on  with  sullen  roar-^ 

A  broken  heart  to  thee  is  noUiing ; 
Thoa  only  lov'st  to  lash  the  shores 

And  Jabiier  out  thy  thunder,  frothing. 
Thy  sdil  small  voice  send  to  this  crsek. 

The  wavy  fidd  of  waters  over ; 
Oh  !  Spirit  of  the  Ocean,  speak  ! 

And  tell  me  where  thoa  hoUl*st  my  love  ! 
MowU-J3enger* 

SOINBUROH  ESVlSITBOu 

I  WAS  a  lad,  a  ehabby  lad, 

A  curly-pated  lad. 
When  one  forenoon  I  bade  aAcn 

To  all  the  friends  I  had. 
And  sailed  for  India,  with  a  heart 

Half  merry  and  Iwlf  sad. 

We  cross'd  the  Line,  and  roond  the  Ci^ 

We  hdd  oar  stormy  way ; 
We  tooB*d  beneath  a  trspie  nigh^ 

Bum*d  *neath  a  trsplc  day. 
And  not  till  five  long  montlis  were  pos^ 

Cast  anchor  off  Bombay. 

For  many  a  year  in  Indian  land 

I  broa*d  and  toU'd  fuU  sore; 
Bat  finding  I  was  getting  rich. 

My  lot  I  qoietly  bore. 
Still  looking  forward  to  the  time 

I  diould  return  ones  more. 

At  last  it  came,  though  not  ontil 
The  Uoom  ot  yoath  was  flown. 

And  till,  when  looking  at  my  fine. 
It  hardly  asem'd  my  o?m ; 

My  eye  was  dim,  my  brow  was  bald. 
My  cheek  was  whity.brown. 

**  nera'fe  not  a  man  In  Edtnborgh,* 

Thoa  to  mysdf  I  said, 
^  WHi  know"  me  now,  for  more  than  half 

Of  vy  old  frividi  m  dMi^ 


And  they  who  still  remain  will  be 
As  stiff  and  edd  as  lead.** 


With  heavy  parse,  hot  heavier 

I  slowly  travell*d  home ; 
And  when  at  length  I  eaoght  a  gUmpoa 

Of  high  St  Giles's  dome, 
How  tnMf  back  into  my  heart 

out  thooghta  b^gan  to  oomo  ! 

**  And  shall  I  find  <Aes  still  the  sann. 
Though  friends  be  changed  or  lost, 

Aold  Reekie !  whom  my  soul  heU 
On  Cotomanders  coast? 

Thou  hast  not,  queen  of  many  a  hfll^ 
mo  been  tempest>toot !" 


Alas !  my  native  town  vos  changed  ; 

I  scarcdy  knew  the  place. 
For  <mly  here  and  there  I  eaoght 

The  mdancholy  grace 
Of  some  remember'd  feature  still 

Unaltered  on  Its  fitoe! 

Perchance  'twas  frirer  than  before 

Yet  not  so  dear  to  me ; 
Why  had  they  stolen  my  childhood's  haanto 

When  I  was  o*er  the  sea? 
Why  was  there  nought  hut  stooc  and  Mm* 

Where  green  fidds  used  to  be  ? 

The  Calton-hill  was  all  cot  up. 

The  High*«treet  all  cut  down, 
A  churchyard  was  let  out  in  shops,* 

The  old  *'  Nor*  Loch**  was  gone ; 
And  many  a  country  read  wai 

A  street  within  dm  town ! 


Even  Artbur'ft  Seat  look*d  diftrait 
For  they  had  pnusd  the  Orags^ 

And  all  the  fine  irregular  rocks. 
That,  like  the  horns  on  stags. 

Once  Jutted  out,  had  gone  to  fiB 
The  dvie  money-bags. 


FVom  every  venerable  plaoa 

Patrician  pride  had  fled ; 
In  courts  vrhare  nobles  used  to  dweB 

TVade  rear*d  her  noisy  head ; 
And  Padiion  to  a  neww  brldo 

At  the  West  End  wm  wed. 


T%e  grsss  grow  green  In  Gosi'ge\i 
llie  Meadows  were  deswted  ; 

The  house  where  Walter  Seott  wi 
Look*d  old  and 

The  ocder  of  dl  thli^  to 
Seem'd  grievoady  Invcrisd. 


As  fiir  my  friends^  there 
A  londy  man  am  I ; 

And  often  whsn  I  see  the 
Of  busy  lile  flow  hy» 

All  glittering  In  the  amlks  of 
A  tomudrof  dims  my  cfu. 


OfoouldlevcrboH^ 

A  cnriy-patofl  lad; 

I  would  not  kavu  my  nutlfu  knd 

For  all  Allahabad  ; 

It  is  dooBsstle  loT^  not  gold. 

That  makoB  ths  booMa  gM. 

XLG.  B. 

•  Psrtof  theCshon-hin 


»S& 
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STANZAS  TO  A  POST. 


O !  WHAT  »  weary  longing  fills  me  now, 

To  meet  once  maf  the  heaven  of  thy  bright  face  I 

To  gia0»  thm^gh  but  a  mement,  on  that  brow, 
When  GeniM  faoUb  her  queenly  dweUing.plaM  ; 

MatMnks,  as  shadows  with  the  mem  depart, 

8d  light  might  dawn  npon  ray  darken'd  heart. 


The  WETy  tresses  of  thy  radiant  hair.. 

How  oft  they  flash  upon  my  busy  dream ! 
Now  brlghay--wildly  floating  t»  the  air. 

Now  mOfaig,  tangled  down  some  moonlit 
Ah  !  raond  thoee  tMlcs,  is  not  a  halo  shed, 
£nch  worth  a  world,  that  deck  a  Poet*s  head ! 

Bat»  oh !  more  glorioos  stilL-«iofe  bright  by  lar 
Than  all  that  bsamo  on  sarth,  or  geaas  the  heai 

Blue  as  the  dome  where  shines  the  evening  star — 
Now  flashing  Are — now  eoft  as  light  of 

Can  I  not  read  in  thy  soul-radiant  eye 

Thy  spirit's  might    .man's  immortality ! 


Tin  night  -and  mnsfaig  by  my  bttios  lone, 
I  watch  the  sflent  solemn  hours  away ; 

While  swift  ss  streams  my  wUdVing  thoaghts  gush  on. 
And  homing  tears  flow  liMt  and  wild  as  they ; — 

Ah !  restlees  Messory,  in  thy  spsctrs  train, 

I  woep  kot  joys,  aad  Uto  the  past  again  { 


And  where  art  thon  at  tbh  hnshM  holy  hoar?«> 
Gazing,  perchance,  upon  the  cold  sad  moon, 

Now  lost  in  clouds  that  break  in  thund'ring  showV, 
Now  blazing  forth  in  all  her  splendour's  noon ; 

Whers  art  thoo,  poet-spirit !  wUdandiiree? 

O  i  AIa  my  son!  would  eonwnnns  now  with  thee  I 


thon  wandersot  en  the  raonntain  cUif 
Alone  with  God  beneath  th*  eternal  sky, 
While  Ur  In  ocean's  waste,  a  lonely  skiiT 

Roeks  to  the  night-wind's  mournful  melody  ; 
And  lightning  fimcies  through  thy  soul  are  hurl'd^ 
To  break  forth  soon  in  glory  o'er  the  world  I 

Hark !  the  wild  mnsie  of  the  midnight  air ; 

Hark  !  autumn's  baves  sweep  rustling  o'er  the  lea. 
Night  is  the  time  to  prove  the  heart  in  prayer. 

And  DOW  shaU  rise  my  orisons  for  thos! 
His  spirit  whom  the  ecas  and  skies  obey, 
Ridos  on  the  storm :  to  Him  for  thee  I  pray. 

GnTBVDI. 


UTEfURY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIBTIBS. 


that  a  History  ef  KsrltSms  Dlieovenr,  la  tvo  vo> 
Is  to  turn  SB  ssily  portloD  of  Dr  lMdnet$  Csbhist  Cydo- 


VsM  KflBBsdT.  of  the  Bonibsy  MlUtary 
hai  ia  the  piws,  RsMsichsi  lalo  ths  Nstvos  sod  AflUiity 

sa4  Hladoo  Mytkology* 
>  of  Trial*  tasiag  a  brief  Nsnstlve  of  the  PiopSM  of  the  Ro. 

I,  sod  of  the  Snflteingi  of  the  Rstencn,  by  Msry  Anne 
Ksltf  .SBlhorof  the  Psvourits  of  Nature,  is  In  the  prm. 

rmfaanr  Dunter  of  Edinborgb,  and  Mr  E.  H.  Bsrlwr  of  Thet- 
toKdp  an  prapsriag  for  pnbltestian,  hi  the  coune  of  the  winter,  an 
of  SduevsUa^  Oisek  Lnloan,  of  wUeh  the  bsris  will  be  the 
fldMoB,  pobttihsd  (at  Bostoo,  United  Stsiat,  in  the  prcMot 
%  by  John  l*kkwlag,  Bm^  who  hsstiaadstsd  tke  Lada.  sod  cn- 
wldi  addltlom  from  varioos  IcKioqgraphlcal  and  crip 
They  faUcnd  to  watke  naay  alteiatlom  in  the  work, 
f(h4— *«s  to  add  eumples  and  sntboritlet 
thoOissk  Clsirisi,toaesoBUBodste  it  ss  fat  ss  poarible  ta  ths 
lofGteck  Utarsture,  snd  to  render  it  oicAil,  not  Bievdy 
to  the  Tyro,  bat  to  dMMs  alio  who  sre  Undying  the  higher  sothon. 
Tkoy  ladaad  MMwIie  to  add  aa  EaillWi  and  Greek  LaaleoB,  bi  wMch 
a  wnmbes  ef  PbTMea  wW  be  iBiradaosd  te  the  bsMflt  of  Ikon  who 
wlla  Giadi  Xisnhsi  end  TbssMii 


The  Lives  ef  the  ItallaaPoeta,  br  the  Rovsrsad  Henry  SlebUiv, 
1C.A.  era  ptepsrlag  forpaUlcsrion. 

PaiidOboov.— A  tBoriior  of  the  ItallaB  hagnags  at  Psiia  baa  an* 
Bouneed  s  gnmuaar,  la  wbkh  hepsopoMa  hrilitsHng  tkeaoquldtioa 
of  Ilia  native  brngasgo  by  dodactag  ita  kUoma  tmm  paeolloritlei  In 
the  nartoBiri  wanHimioa  aad  character.  We  riMNdd  think  tiiia  plan 
BMie  likely  to  eonAne  than  iflanriaaira  begiaaw.— The  PUhdogMs 
at  Sana  have  JwtpidilUhed  a  newnaBikerof  their  ed|tkm  of  tbo 
ByawtkM  HkSnriana  fheieeoadvobmiaof  theworkiof  SynceUioa 
and  Nleapboraa.  There  are  ttill  ttnee  votomee  in  the  pmi,  wlUch 
tbcypfopoaepobiiiliiagbilbve  the  and  of  theyesr.  Comtaatinue 
ForpkyvqpnitBi*  v(4.  U.— NIeephoras  Oiagorai,  voL  11  and  ftag* 
BMBta  of  a  noBBlMr  of  wrilan^  the  bulk  of  whose  works  have  pecUu 
ed.  ThkhatvohnBswilleoatslaasaDoljngHMataiatdybraiightto 
light  by  the  reaeareh  of  PofoMor  MaL 

Naw  Mosic^A  v«y hasatifai  Pciaim  air  hwjait  bssa  pablkh- 

sd  by  MiaBSfaak,  with  aynpheniaa  and  aoBOBBpaalnfttt^  both  te  the 
plaaodarta  sad  guitar,  tngethar  with  words  written  ezpriaiiy  for  tlio 
akr  by  Chariai  Doyno  filllery,  Emi.  The  ndody  Is  full  of  tcndecnaai  and 
beaaty,  aad  the  guitar  aceovipaniawat,  in  partlcabur,  refleeta  the  hlgh- 
aat  etedit  upon  lilii  Stark's  muiJcsl  taite.  The  weeds  aho  are  rimple 
and  plasriab  ****!  well  adapted  to  ths  maaic* 

AiiLAV  Coinn>onAii.^"1t  b  nportsd,"  asys  the  AUatot  tlils 
.,*•  that  Mr  Allan  Cunnlagham  Iisb  parehsaad  ons  of  the  nawa- 
la  the  aooA  of  Seetlawd,  and  psopowa  to  take  upon  himaalf 
tbeEdltonhip  of  the  paper."  Thia  report  is  erroneooa  in  aofkr,  that 
the  copyright  of  the  0««|^H«r  Jeitraa/— the  paper  aHuded  to  sold 
for  £100  nuwa  thaa  Mr  Cunoiagham  oftred. 

CaiT-CnaT  raon  Oi^aoow^^Tbe  gay  acaaoo  haa  eooinienced 
hevib  A  great  daslof  dancJag  is  going  oaundar  the  sopcriatewdence 
of  those  '*aMfttars  of  thehew,'*  Cuoalngbam  and  Lyon.  Aa  ezeei* 
set  of  qasdrines,  by  M'Padyca,  a  young  aad  pnaabiag 
t  haa  beea  pubUabad.  The  Ballet  Coiapeny  have  bean 
whisktaig  it  every  alght  to  rather  en^ty  benahefc— Brsham  ia  to  be 
hare  in  Jaauary,  to  give  two  eoaeorta  oa  hiaown  aeeountg^The  Flue 
Aiti  anikMnlshlBg  smeng  ua.  Ths  ExhiUtioB  is  about  to  dose, 
after  a  great  many  pwrcbssaa  bava  been  cflbetsd.  Swan's  Views  on 
tke  Rlvar  Clyde  are  going  oa  walli  aad  he  la  about  to  Issue  propos^a 
fiBrillnatrattaig,hiaahailarstyle,theLakc8  0f  ScoUand.  HeUako 
aagagid  Just  now  ia  eagravlagaa  aaeellaBt  llkeaaas  of  our  oki  friend 
Weakas,  ead  a  heetlftd  viaw  of  our  aew  Bachsngrw— Mr  Brown  has 
ako  rssdy  aasthsr  vobuns  of  his  Pslsoas,  and  has  put  into  the  aagTa* 
ver's  liands  finished  drawingi  of  all  the  rest  of  these  remaina  of  Sootn 
land's  regal  pride.— Mr  Mayne  haa  issaed  his  pragramne,  which* 
fkem ItinMdeaty, sa  wrii sa ftom  Mr  M.'a ganiaa.  who  k to rerite  hlf 
own  oompoaltloaat  will  surely  eollcot  an  audience,  in  splta  of  the 
haduieycd  nature  of  recltatkauu  —No  new  works  have  been  published 
liere  stawe  the  clever  volume—"  LUb  on  board  a  MaOiOf*  Wer,"  whldi 
k  ibe  produetloa  of  a  lad,  a  veritable  icanum,  who  to  now  a  steroo- 
tfpe  printer.  Hto  name  h  M*Phenoo.  Mr  Whytlaw,  the  very 
il  Editor  ef  the  CSsquet,  looked  over  his  nanuacript,  but  made 
kaiattoaa  A  aew  Periodical,  called  The  ThUtk,  has  been 
It  lasBodd  mskUHpa  of  Utamtura,  PoUoe  Reporta,  and 
Dmnaetie  CrMekn.— The  Author  ef  the  Lament  of  the  Wandering 
Jew  has  ks  the  press   Eaodui,  or  the  Curse  of  E^ypt,  a  Scripture 

ENienifc— Mr  DugskI  Moore,  aaothcr  Glasgow 
the  Tenth  Plagoe.  or  Egyptfs  FliBt>bom  Smitten.— 
The  esdy  other  tUng  I  have  to  tell  yon  is,  that  I  know,  on  the  best 
authority,  the  sele  ef  the  LrraaAav  JouaaAb  liere  not  only  sui* 
talaa  itaelt  but  taereaaea. 

WiXBi^a  Lansr  Woax.^^  Leadon  eoatempoiary  iaforms  us, 
that  Wilkie  has  nearly  eompleted  hh  hktorieel  pafaitiag  ontheaa* 
tkmel  aul^ect  of  the  vkttof  Oeoris  IV.  to  the  Pslseeof  Holynwd. 
It  eeotalaa  seveial  portraits  of  eaqukite  truth  aad  flokh  i  among 
othcra,  thoea  ef  the  Dakea  of  Aigyle  and  Hsmiltoa,  fa>  the  Highland 
gnik  The  grouping  iaeseellen^  the  coaception  spirited  and  cba- 
inetaiktie,  aad  appeara  loteaded  to  enabody  the  eotdial  greeting  eon* 
tataiedtaitkebsUed— ^'Cerle,  BowtheKi]«*aeomer  writtaaatthe 
tiaae  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  himself  figures  ia  one  of  the  aaoat  pro* 
arimnt  gnopa  of  the  pk«are« 

Naw  DiouANA.— Dagnerre  la  pieperfng  a  aew  aubjaet,  which,  if 
we  may  truat  the  reports  we  hear  ftom  Paria,  la  Mk^  to  prove  hta 
maatcudeee.  It  k  iateaded  to  rapresnt  the  commenesnwnt  of  the 
deluge.  The  sul^eet  strikes  us  es  a  happy  one ;  only  we  fear  that 
motion  to  indispensable  in  the  jcpiescntation  of  a  scene  when  the 
human  interest  prepooderatea  to  such  a  degree.  The  Psrialan  Jour- 
aak  tell  us  "  quil  fera  friasoner  les  plus  bravea." 

Rav.  Davis  Dicxsoa.— There  ia  s  portrsit  of  this  reverend 
finlUimin  ia  the  Etmnfitllcal  MagwOme  tm  November  i  but  the  like- 
BOM  k  not  the  most  fklthftil  in  the  world,  sad  we  esteem  it  a  lucky 
disace  that  hk  name  happens  to  be  engraved  underneath  the  por« 
trait,  ethcrwke  hia  IMmda  wouid  have  some  diflicutty  in  reeognising 
him.  It  k  somewhat  eorkras  that  the  names  of  tlie  paioter  and  enp 
gravv  for  this  msgarine  should  be  Wlkimsn  aad  Bloodl 
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•  Tna  An  iruALs.»In  the  last  numberof  that  excellent  fiunily  peii- 
odiral.  The  Spirit  and  Manner*  of  the  Agtt  eonducted  by  Mr  S.  C. 
HftU.  the  editor  of  the  "  Araulet."  there  i«  fome  curlooi  infonnethm 
reipectins  *<  The  Annualt."  It  wenis  that  the  enonnoni  turn  of 
L.90.000  is  actually  put  in  circulation  by  the  publicstioa  of  these 
books.  Westley,  the  bookbinder  In  Friars  Commons,  has  no  lesi 
than  fSO  men  at  work :  and  It  to  calculated  that  3000  people  are  kept 
hi  employment  for  two  or  three  months  by  the  Annuato  alone^ 

Editorul  WARrARi.— The  Editors  of  two  of  the  EdlabuTKh 
newspapers  have  ffone  to  loggerheads ;  and  rather  a  curious  duel  has 
been  fought*  of  which  we  suspect  the  parties  concerned  hare  not  yet 
hcanl  the  last  for  the  London  and  provincial  Editors  are  apt  to  wax 
rather  waggish  upon  these  ocrasions.  For  our  own  part,  we  prefer 
pursuing  the  even  tenor  of  our  way,  without  meddling  with  these  bold 
and  bloody  deeds. 

Th«  LiTBBATDna  OF  THK  Latb  FuwDa.— Sir  Thomas  Dick 
Lauder,  a  literary  baronet  of  the  north  oountrie,  is  busily  engaged 
in  ncording  the  devastations  of  the  autumnal  floods  in  that  district, 
measuring  and  calculating  the  extent  of  the  Individual  losses,  and 
chmnieling  all  the  anecdotes  and  traits  of  character  to  which  they 
gave  risei  As  the  Interest  attaching  to  such  narratives  to  in  some  de- 
gree evane<ieent.  Sir  Thomas  should  remember  the  advice  of  Mao* 
beth,  "  "Twere  best  'twere  well  done,  and  done  qulckljr."  We  re- 
gret  to  learn  thatMrFraser  of  Rellg,  lnvemcss.shire,  theaooomplish. 
ed  traveller,  and  able  author  of  the  <•  Kuxallbash,"  has  lost  above  £500 
by  these  disastrous  floods. 

Musical  Notation.— The  Greeks  and  Romans  expressed  the 
notes  In  music  by  letters  of  the  alphabet,  which  they  placed  above 
the  text ;  and  their  duration  was  indicated  by  the  length  of  the  syl- 
lables above  which  they  were  written.  Ouldo  Aretinus,  a  Benedie- 
tine  Monk  of  a  cloister  In  the  district  of  Ferrara,  Invented  the  sys. 
tern  of  linear  notation,  and  the  practice  of  singing  the  notes  with  the 
syllables  at,  re,  mi.  ftc.  about  the  year  1098.  The  idea  of  marking 
the  different  durarion  of  the  notes  by  the  form  of  the  points  employ- 
ed, originated  with  John  de  Murt,  a  Parisian  doctor,  who  flourUKed 
daring  the  first  half  of  the  14th  century.  Ouldo  axrangcd  a  gamut 
of  twenty-two  dtotooic  ndtes,  which  he  composed  of  seven  hexa- 
chords.  He  chose  Ibr  the  jyllables  on  which  his  scholars  were  to  ex- 
ercise the  gamut— ut.  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  the  initial  syllables  of  the 
first  six  lines  of  a  hymn  to  St  John,  which  was  then  In  frequent  use. 
This  new  system  of  notation  was  shortly  after  introduced  at  Bre- 
men, by  Btohop  Herman,  to  whom  It  was  oommanieated  by  the  in- 
ventor. 

I.KTTCn  PBOM  TBB  SDITOR  OP  ACKCRMAKH'S  JITTBiriLR  POROBT 

MB  NOT. 

To  /As  Editor  qfthe  Edimlmrgh  LUerary  JoumaL 

London,  Nov»  6, 1899. 
Sir,— The  number  of  ymir  Journal  for  October  31st,  has  just  been 
put  Into  my  hands.  I  there  find.  In  your  review  of  Ackermann's 
Juvenile  Forget-Me-Not,  some  remarks  which  seem  to  demand  an 
explanation  from  me  as  editor  of  that  work ;  and  indeed,  were  It  not 
given,  you  might  have  some  ground  to  '<  suppose  that  silence  im- 
plies culpability."  I  hope,  however,  to  convince  you  that  your  con- 
dusions  are  not  less  erroneoas  than  the  premises  on  which  they  are 
founded.—!  take  It  for  granted  that  you  will  not  dispute  my  friend 
Ackermann's  right  to  the  title  Forget- Me-Noi.  You  must  be  aware, 
too,  of  the  success  of  the  work  to  which  he  gave  that  title  before  any 
publication  resembling  our  present  Annuato  existed.  Speeulathig 
upon  this  success,  a  bookseller  thought  fit  to  u«urp  thto  title  in  the 
JtnrenUe  Forget-Mt-Sot,  not  only  ^thout  Aekermann's  consent,  but 
without  giving  the  slightest  intimation  of  hto  intention.  The  eonse- 
quenee  was,  that  many  purchased  that  work  under  the  impression 
that  it  was  Aekermann's  publieation ;  and  some,  still  more  uninform- 
ed on  such  matters,  bought  It  instead  of  hto  original  Forget-Me-Not. 
He.  naturally  enough,  felt  himself  aggrieved,  and  intimated  as  much 
to  Mr  Hall,  wh's  on  hto  own  bdialf,  and  that  of  Mrs  H.,  merely  dis- 
claimed any  participation  In  the  diolee  of  the  title.  Ackermann  at 
length  determined  to  apply  the  only  remedy  in  his  power,  and  to  give 
to  the  world  a  work  with  Mm  own  title,  and  stamped  with  hi*  own 
name,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  its  being  mtotaken  for  the  other. 
A  ridieukiua  threat  of  proceedings  in  Chancery  was  thrown  out  to 
deter  him  ftom  hto  purpose,  and,  as  that  had  no  elKct,  his  conduct 
to  now  pnblidy  proclaimed  to  be  neither  '*  fair  nor  honourable,'* 
and,  indeed,  to  be  '*  uqjustiflable.'*  For  my  part,  I  conceived  it  to 
be  such  as  to  need  no  apology;  ju>d  I  can  assure  you,  that  had  there 
appearsd  to  Die,  in  thto  interference,  any  thing  in  the  least  degree 
"  harassing  and  Injurious,"  or  **  unfair  and  dtohooourahle,'*  you 
should  not  have  seen  my  name  coupled  with  it  At  any  rate,  with 
the  lady's  prerogative  of  scolding,  I  shall  not  faiterfere ;  and  whether 
the  public  Impeachment  of  my  friend  proceeds  from  Mn  Hall  or  her 
publtohen,  it  only  ftimlshes  one  more  proof  of  the  truth  ol  the  re- 
inatk,  that  when  a  penoa  has  done  you  aa  injury,  however  patiently 
youmaycwltirelt,  yon  mast  expect  It  to  be  IbBmrcd  ap  1^  slander 


and  abuse.— Without  meaning  to  eriiJrise  your  eritJAm,  f  ■K«iTjptt 
observe,  that  WUkie's  opinion  of  the  manner  in  wMdi  Graves  has  per- 
formed hto  part  in  the  plate  of  **  The  Spanish  Prhwen,**  dUkn  » 
widely  from  yours,  that  he  has,  la  consequence  of  the  tale&t  then 
displayed  by  that  arttot,  engaged  him  to  work  exdusivcly  for  himwUl 
—I  wish  I  could  satisfy  your  enquiries  reipeettaig  the  Howittiof  NoU 
tingham.  All  I  know  of  them,  exeepting  from  their  published  eon- 
tiibutlons  in  the  Annuato,  is,  that  William  to  the  husband  of  Mary, 
and  brother  of  Richaid.  They  belong  to  the  Society  of  FncDdi,ud 
are,  I  believe,  engaged  in  trade.  You  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  make 
what  use  you  please  of  thto  communicatifln,  or  of  any  psrtof  it,  ud 
if  printed,  to  affix  or  not  the  name  of.  Sir,  yours,  most  obcdienil;, 

F.SHOBBSt. 

[The  remarks  to  which  the  alxnre  letter  lefaa,  occur  in  Na  51  of 
the  Litxrary  JoitritaIm  They  were  dictated  by  no  feeiti^  but  a 
deire  to  do  justice  to  all  parties,  and  with  the  same  feeling  we  iuot 
Mr  Shoberl's  letter  preclaely  as  we  have  received  it.  For  Mn  iiall. 
however,  we  beg  to  say,  that  we  believe  her  to  be  a  tody  who  voold, 
upon  no  occasion  wlutever,  exercise  any  **prerai^reof  icoldjee." 
As  to  the  manner  in  which  WUkie^s  painting  of  the  ■*  Spsniah  Pna* 
cess"  to  engraved,  we  are  Inetined  to  think  that  the  impieitioD  se 
saw  was  not  one  of  the  best,  and  that  Graves  to  entitled  to  idor 
praise  than  we  were  at  first  dtopoaed  to  allow  him,  though  we  sre  Kill 
of  opinion  that  the  work  might  have  been  better  executed.— JBdl  UL 
Jour.^ 

Theatrical  Gocrfp.— At  Drury  Lane,  a  new  comic  piece  eaUed 
"  Snakes  in  the  Grass,"  has  been  successfully  produced.  It  ia  writ- 
ten  by  Mr  Buckstone,  aa  actor.— Nothing  very  new  has  bceogoof 
on  at  Covent  Garden.— Matthews  and  Yates  have  produced  awxier 
clever  trifle  at  the  Adelphi,  called  **  The  Bold  Dragoon.'— iMwe 
discuHion  has  taken  place  in  the  London  papers,  1st,  cooccmiiy  Ae 
proper  pronuadation  of  the  word  Rome,  which  Young  itiil  eaQt 
Room,  in  opposition  to  what  to  bow  the  establiahed  uie  and  vont; 
and  2d,  as  to  the  proper  spelling  and  pranundatlan  of  the  ikkA 
Shattpeare,  which  his  own  autogr<^  ,  preserved  ia  Dodor'i  Cod. 
mons,  proves  should  be  spelt  as  we  have  now  written  it,  sad  vhieb. 
In  good  society,  to  now  invariably  pronoiuiced  as  if  there  wen  aa  t 
after  the  Ir— aotwithstanding  the  attempt  which  has  been  reccatly 
made  at  Covent  Garden  by  Charles  Kemble  and  others  (o  proBoaoee 
it  Shaxpeare,  perhaps  the  original  way,  but  altered  by  modern  uofr. 
— Dowum,  probably  the  purest  aad  auMC  aatuial  oomedisn  \i\at, 
is  about  to  perform  at  the  Coburg  Theatre.— Keaa,  Junior,  sad  )ba 
F.  H.  Kelly  are  going  to  ptoy  at  Amsterdam.— Morion's  eooMdf  of 
**  The  Dranutist,"  has  been  translated  iato  Spanish*  sad  haa  had  a 
run  of  fifty  nights  at  Madrid.— We  are  informed  that  Macnady  viil 
appear  here  as  sooa  as  Mi^s  Paton  leaves  us.  Mias  PaUm  ia  to  be  ia 
Glasgow  for  three  nights.— A  new  piece,  called  "  The  RobbEr% 
Bride,"  has  thto  week  been  traaaferred  with  success  to  oar  bosrfi 
from  Loadoo.    Mlis  Janaaa  plays  the  hetoinew 

Wjuxlt  List  of  PKRroBUAKcn. 

Not.  7 Nov.  13. 

Sat.      Barber  qf  Seville,  if  WitOam  Thon^e^n, 

Mow      Gay  Mannerlng,  4*  Do, 

Tuas.    Bride  of  Lammermoor,  Do,,  ^  The  RMer^e  IF|/b 

Waa.     Low  in  a  Village,  4-  Do. 

Thurs.  Lord  of  the  Manor,  4  Do, 

Fku       The  Merchant  qf  Venice,  4-  The  Robber'e  JVyt. 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

CoirTRTBUTiONa  pour  ia  upon  us  so  thickly  that  it  to  dlffleak  ftr 
us  even  to  read  them  all,  much  less  to  give  them  ail  a  ptoes.  On* 
muaications  flnom  many  of  our  most  esteemed  Cuncspnadret*  m» 
at  thto  momeot  ia  types,  whidi,  for  some  weeks  back,  we  hats  ia 
vain  endeavoured  to  fliid  room  for.  During  the  prcaeat  ioflss  ^ 
new  works,  we  are  obliged  to  limit  the  space  we  allot  to  miseelliitf* 
ous  literature.  The  articles,  however,  both  in  ]wose  aad  vcn^  ^ 
the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  William  Teaaant,  Esq.,  Dr  OiUei|itov  ud 
Dr  Memea,  shall  appear  at  our  very  MirlieM  ooaiveBicBefr 

"  Scenes  from  the  Portfolio  of  a  Traveller,"—"  Leiten  ftoa  !>* 
dU,"— **  The  Legend  of  the  Rival  Gianu,"  and  •«  Aoecdota,"  Tie 
over  for  early  insertion.— We  shall  not  be  able  to  find  room  for  the 
**  Rambles  among  the  Hebrides."—'*  Caledonia  Aooto."aDd  theooA' 
munlcation  from  Mrs  Grant,  Dothil.  are  un<ter  eonaidentioo.'-"  Es- 
tncU  from  my  unpublished  Life,"  lie  for  the  author  at  our  Pnbliib- 
er's.— A  Notice  of  the ««  Anr  in  our  aext^We  shaU  aitead  10  tfer 
sttb)eet  mentioned  by  our  friend  la  Duadeeb  and  will  writs  to  hiob 

The  Verses  to  '•  Altoa  Cnl^  and  •<  To  Altooa,"  shall  have  apia«. 
—The  Liaes  by  ••  Beraard,"  aad  by  •«  P."  of  Gtoigow.  will  aoi  Mit 
as.— Weadvise  •'  J.  S."aad  ••  Z.  Z."of  Glasgow,  togiff  npihTntof^ 

The  Biateriato  for  a  very  iaterestiag  aotice  of  sooie  uapubliabei 

remaias  of  Robert  Buras  have  so  mudi  lacraMed  upon  our  hsadSi 
that  we  flad  it  aeeessary  to  poatpoM  our  article  amesraiag  ihaa  tm 

nextSatorday.  Tbempiibltob8dvecMtorchapoatFial9''>*B''^ 
be  given  in  our  next. 
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LITERARY  CRITICISM. 


UNPUBLfSHBD  REMAINS  OP  ROBBRT  BURNS^ 
I.OCKHART'S  THIRD  EDITION  OF  RIB  LIFB^AC 
COUNT  OF  A  LATBLY-DI8COVBRBD  PORTRAIT, 
WITH  LBTTBR3  CONCBRNINO  IT. 

Wk  havB  always  considered  Mr  IiocVhsrt's  Life  of 
Bams  as  a  book  of  great  interest,  and  of  weU-deserred 
popularity.  Whether  it  is  off  we  oonld  wish,  it  is  need- 
leas  now  to  enquire.  It  is  certainly  the  work  of  a  man 
of  genina, — of  a  dear  and  correct  thinker,— of  an  acute 
judge  of  character, — of  a  talented,  and,  what  is  better,  of 
an  hooest  writer.  Tliere  is  no  dap-trap  about  the  to- 
lame, — no  affectation, — no  attempt  at  line  feding  and 
overstrained  MOtimeot.  Justice  is  done  to  Bums,  be- 
cause he  is  treated,  not  as  an  «»lir|ect  of  stupid  worsiiip,  but 
as  a  human  being,  whom  it  was  imposdble  not  toadmire 
and  lore  inspite  of  all  his  faults.  Due  allowance  is  made 
for  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  and  the 
impassioned  temperankent  which  was  inherent  In, him; 
the  causes  which  drew  from  him  at  times  strains 


*'  Like  sweet  bells  Jangled  out  of  tune  and  hardk," 
are  delicatdy  touched  on  and  sufBdently  explained. 

With  so  much  in  its  farour,  we  do  not  wonder  that 
Mr  Loekhart*8  book  is  about  to  arriTC  at  a  third  edition. 
We  have  lieen  &Toored  with  a  sight  of  his  manuscript 
corrections  and  additions  to  this  new  impression.     They 
are  numerous  and  Taluable,  and  have  eridently  been  made 
with  much  care,  and  at  eondderable  cost  of  time  and  la- 
bour.    Tlietr  most  interesting  feature,  of  course,  oonsirts 
in   the  new  and  hitherto  unpubliahed  relics  of  Bums 
-vriUch  he  has  been  able  to  add,  a  considerable  portion  of 
'which  we  shall  now  transfer  to  our  pages.     Before  doing 
aOf  however,  we  are  happy  to  haTe  it  in  our  power  to 
•apply  Mr  Loddiart  with  an  unpublished  poem  by  Bums, 
which  has  escaped  his  reeearch,  and  which,  we  think,  will 
form  an  interesting  addition  to  his  work  when  it  arrives 
at  a  fimih  edition.     At  page  209  of  the  third  edition, 
Bfr  Loekhart  quotee  from  the  EdinHugh  Literary  Jour- 
nal (toL  I.  p.  82)  an  anecdote  of  Bums,  which,  thoogh 
given  anonymously,  we  may  now  mention  is  from  the 
able  pen  of  our  contributor,  Dr  Gillespie.     The  veraes 
■we  are  about  to  suljoin  are  not  leis  valuable.     A  fortnight 
ago,  we  gave  one  stanasa  of  an  unpublished  poem  concern- 
ing  Highland  Mary,  which  came  Into  our  possesdon 
through  the  kindnen  of  an  intelligent  correspondent  in 
the  West  country,  and  the  authenticity  of  which  we  dearly 
established  by  the  facts  we  then  mentioned.     We  have 
dnce  received,  through  Mr  Lewis  Smith  of  Aberdeen,  a 
complete  copy  of  this  poem,  which  it  appears  has  been  In 
the  posaasdon  of  agentleman  of  that  tovni  for  some  years. 
The  stanm  we  formerly  printed  is  the  third,  and  differs 
from  the  venion  already  paUlshed  only  in  one  word,  er 
Tattler  la  oa«  letter  of  a  word,  which  we  shaH  mark.    Be- 
liore  pTBMBting  the  lines,  we  diall  first  quote  Mr  Lock- 
hart*B  account  of  the  poet's  connexion  with  Highland 
Mary,  which  will  serve  to  illustrate  them,  and  form  an 
appropriate  Introduction : 

**  How  many  leeser  romances  of  this  order  were  evdved 
and  compteted  durfaig  hlii  reddence  at  Mesegid,  It  is  need- 


less  to  enquire ;  that  they  were  many,  hb  songs  prove,  for 
In  thoee  days  he  wrote  no  love-eongs  on  imaginary  herdnes. 
Mary  Moriton^Bekind  yon  kiiU  vAere  StincharJlow^On 
Cessnock  bank  there  lives  a  hu  bdong  to  this  jporiod ;  and 
there  are  Unee  or  faar  inspired  by  Mary  Campbell-4he  ob- 
ject of  by  fitf  the  deepest  passion  that  Bums  ever  knew,  and 
which  he  has  accordingly  immortalised  In  the  noblest  of  his 
d^giaos.  In  introducing  to  Mr  Thomson's  notice  the  eong— 

<*  *  Win  ye  go  to  the  Indies^  my  Mary, 

And  leave  auld  Scotia's  shore  ?— 
Will  ye  go  to  the  Indies,  my  Mary, 

Across  the  Atlantic's  roar?* 

Bums  says,  '  In  my  early  year%  when  I  was  thinking  of 
going  to  the  West  Indies,  1  took  thb  fbrewett  of  a  dear 
girl  J*  and  afterwards,  in  a  note  on— 

**  *  Ye  bank%  and  braes^  and  streama  aroand 

The  Castie  o'  Montgomerie  ; 
Green  be  your  woods,  and  fbir  yuor  flowenb 

Your  waters  never  drumlie; 
There  summer  first  unfrulds  her  robc% 

And  there  they  laogest  tarry. 
For  there  I  took  the  last  fkreweO 

O*  my  sweet  Highland  Mary,' 

he  addsr-'  After  a  pretty  long  trid  of  the  most  ardent  re- 
dprocd  affection,  we  met  by  appointment  on  the  seooad 
Sunday  of  May,  in  a  sequestered  spot  by  the  banks  of  Ayr, 
where  we  spent  a  day  in  taking  a  nrewdl  before  die  should 
embark  for  the  West  Highlands,  to  arrange  matten  among 
her  friends  for  our  TOPqje^ed  chsnge  of  life.    At  the  dose  of 
the  autumn  following,  she  crusatd  the  sea  to  meet  meat 
Greenock,  where  she  had  scarce  landed  when  she  wai  seized 
with  a  malignant /even  which  hurried  my  dear  glri  to  her 
grave  in  a  few  days,  before  I  could  even  hear  of  her  illness  ;* 
and  Mr  Cromek,  speaking  of  the  same  *  day  of  parting 
love,*  gives,  though  without  mentioning  biaauthoritv,  some 
fiuther  particulars  which  no  one  woula  willingly  belkve  to 
be  apoc^haL    <  This  adieu,'  says  that  zeafous  enquirer 
into  the  details  of  Burns's  story,  '  was  perfbrmed  with  all 
thoee  eimple  and  strikhig  ceremonials^  which  rustle  senti- 
ment has  devised  to  prolong  tender  emotions,  and  to  impose 
awe.    The  lovers  stood  on  each  side  of  a  small  purling 
brookr-thev  laved  their  hands  In  the  Umpld  stream— anC 
holding  a  iftible  between  them,  pronounced  thdr  vovrs  to 
be  faiUiful  to  each  other.    They  parted->aever  to  meet 
agafai.'  It  is  proper  to  add,  that  Mr  Cromek's  stocy.  whkh 
even  Allan  Cunningham  was  disposed  to  recdve  with  sus- 
picion, has  recently  Men  confirmed  very  stron^y  by  the  ac- 
cidental discovery  of  a  Bible,  presented  by  Bums  to  Mary 
Campbell,  in  the  possesdon  of  her  still  sdrvtviog  sister  at 
Ardroesan.     Upon  the  boards  of  the  first  volume  is  inscri- 
bed, in  Burns's  nand  writing,— '  And  ye  shall  not  swear  by 
my  name fidsdy,  I  am  the  Vord.'^LeviL  chap.  zix.  v.  12.* 
On  the  second  vdumc^— *  Thou  shdt  not  forswear  thysetf, 
but  shalt  perform  unto  the  Lord  thine  oaths.— iSt  Matth. 
chap.  V.  as.'    And,  on  a  bbmk  leaf  of  dther,-.<  Robtft 
Bums,  MosHid,'— with  his  numm  fnark.** 

«*  That  noMest  of  aU  his  baUads,  To  Mm  in  Hemren, 
was,  it  is  on  all  hands  admitted,  composed  by  Bums  in  Sep- 
teoiber  17B9,  on  the  anniversary  al  tite  dav  on  which  he 
beard  of  the  death  of  his  early  love,  Mary  ClampbeU.  But 
Mr  Cromek  has  thoncht  fit  to  dress  up  ine  story  with  cir- 
cumstances  which  did  not  occur.  Blrs  Bums,  the  only 
person  who  could  appeal  to  persond  recollection  on  this  oc- 
casion, and  whose  recollections  of  d1  drcomstanees  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  her  husband'a  poems  are  repre- 
sented as  being  remarkably  distinct  and  vivid,  gives  what 
may  at  first  appear  a  more  promic  edition  of  the  history. 
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Aooording  to  her,  Bumi  ipant  that  day,  though  bbouring 
under  »  cold,  in  th^  uioal  work  of  hia  harresL  apd  ^^p^ 
renciy  m  cBuxUnt  ^ilrit>.  Bat  «a  the  twfllent  deepened, 
he  impeared  to  grow  '  ^crv  nd  about  oamething,*  and  at 
lenfftn  wandered  out  into  the  barn-yard,  to  which  his  wife^ 
in  her  anxiety  for  hb  liealth,  foUoum  him,  entreating  him 
in  Tain  to  obaenre  tliat  froat  had  set  in,  and  to  return  to  the 
fireaide.  On  being  again  and  again  requeated  to  do  so,  he 
always  firombied  oomplianoe— but  still  remained  where  he 
wa%  striding  up  and  down  slowly,  and  conismplating  the 
sky,  wliich  was  singularly  clear  and  starry.  At  last  Mrs 
Bums  found  him  stretched  on  a  maas  of  straw,  with  hu 
eyes  fixed  on  a  beautiful  planet,  '  that  shone  like  anotlier 
moon,'  and  prevaUed  on  him  to  come  in.  He  immediately, 
on  entering  the  house,  called  for  his  deak,  and  wmtc^  ex- 
actly as  they  now  stand,  with  all  the  eaae  of  one  copying 
Iron  memory,  die  suMims  and  pathetiB 


*  Thou  lingering  star,  with  leswning  ray 

That  lo^st  to  greet  the  eariy  mom, 
Asain  thou  usherest  in  (^  day 

My  Mary  from  my  soul  was  torn. 
O,  Mary !  dear  departed  shad& 

Where  is  thy  nlaoe  of  Uiasful  rest  ? 
fiee*st  thou  thy  lorer  lowly  laid, 

Hear'st  thou  the  grauutbitnpd  his  bnwt?*  ftc. 

Tlie  following  simple  and  touching  verses  refer  to  the 
approaching  separation  of  the  loyers.  They  ought  imme- 
diately  to  be  set  to  music,  and  are  well  calculated  to  take 
their  place  among  tha  popular  songs  of  their  lamented 
author: 


Sy  Robert  Bwrni^  whm  about  to  Uave  Scotland, 
0*ertlie  mlst-shrooded  eliifc  of  the  lone  mountain  straying, 

Where  the  wild  winds  of  winter  incessantly  rave. 
What  woes  wring  my  heart  while  intensely  surveying 

The  storm's  gkwmy  path  on  the  breast  of  the  wave. 

Ye  foam-crested  billows,  allow  me  to  wail, 
£*er  ye  toss  me  a£ar  from  my  loved  native  shore ; 

Where  the  flower  which  bloom'd  sweetest  in  Coila's  green 
vale. 
The  pride  of  my  boaom,  my  Mary's  bo  menu 

No  mon  by  the  banks  of  the  streamlet  well  wander. 
And  smUe  at  the  moon's  rimpled*  Aum  in  the  wave ; 

No  mmre  shall  my  arms  ding  with  fondness  around  her. 
For  the  dewdrops  of  morning  fall  cold  on  her  grave. 

No  more  shall  the  soft  thrill  of  love  warm  my  breast, 
I  haste  with  the  storm  to  a  ftr  distant  shore ; 

Where,  unknown,  unlamantod,  my  ashes  shall  resly 
And  joy  shall  revisit  my  bosom  no  more. 

We  may  hero  mention,  that  w«  are  aware  of  the  exist- 
ence, and  liave  perused,  in  his  own  handvrriting,  one  other 
unpublished  poem  by  Bums.  It  is  addressed  to  Clarinda, 
and  was  lately  in  the  poesession  of  Mr  Syme  of  Dum- 
fries. It  Is  not,  however,  one  of  tlie  poet's  most  success 
lul  efforts.  Mr  Lockhart  has  likewise  recovered  an  in- 
teresting poetical  epistle,  by  Bums,  which  has  never  lie- 
fore  been  given  to  the  public,  and  which  will  form  not 
the  least  valuable  addition  to  his  new  volume.  He  thus 
introduces  it  to  the  notice  of  his  readers : 

« It  wasatthistime,(l'm7,)  I  believe,  that  Bums  indited 
a  livelv  copy  of  venei,  which  have  never  yet  been  printed, 
and  which  I  find  introduced  with  the  following  moasoran- 
dum,  in  a  small  collection  of  MSS.,  sent  by  the  poet  to 
Lady  H.  Don.  *  Mr  Chalmers,  a  gentleman  in  Ayrshire, 
a  particular  friend  of  mine,  asked  me  to  write  a  poetical 
eptstie  to  a  young  lady,  his  dulcinea.  I  had  ssen  her,  but 
was  scarosly  ao^iuintM  with  her,  and  wrote  aa  follows :'•* 

"  Madam,— 

«  Wi'  faraw  new  hranks  In  miokle  pride, 

And  else  a  hraw  new  brechan, 
My  Pegasus  I'm  got  astride^ 

And  up  Pamaonis  pechin ; 

•  In  the  venioB  of  UiU  stsnu  slresdy  publiihed,  this  word  is 
printed  Jjwpfcd.    We  prefer  rimpUd,  n  more  txpceMlTe  and  kM 


Whiles  owre  a  bush  wi*  downward  crash, 

The  doited  beeotie  stammers ; 
Tlien  up  he  gets,  and  off  he  sst^ 

Forsakeo^  fTittie  Ckdmen. 

*'  I  donbtna,  laas,  that  weeUkenn'd  name 

May  cost  a  pair  o*  blushes ; 
I  am  nae  stranger  to  your  fione^ 

Nor  his  warm-urged  wishes. 
Your  bonnle  6oe,  sae  mild  and  sweet. 

His  honest  heart  enamours ; 
And  faith  ye'U  no  be  lost  a  whit, 

Tho'  waiiedon  fFilUt  Chalmeru 

^  Auld  Troth  hersdl  might  swear  ye're  Ur, 

And  Honour  safely  back  her. 
And  Modesty  assume  your  air. 

And  ne*er  a  ane  mistak'  her : 
And  sic  twa  love-inspiring  een. 

Might  fire  even  holy  Palroers; 
Nae  wonder,  then,  they've  &tal  been 

To  honest  HrUUe  Chalnurt. 

*'  I  donbtna  Fortune  may  you  Aom% 

Some  miuMnou'd  jpoutncr'd  prieitie^ 
Fu'  lifted  no  wi'  Hebrew  kirn. 

And  bana  upon  his  breastie  ; 
But  oh  I  what  signifies  to  you 

His  lexicons  and  grammars : 
The  feeling  heart's  tn«  royal  bioe^ 

And  that's  wl'  Willie  Chalmers. 

**  Some  gapin*  dowria'  countm  laM 

May  warsla  nr  your  fitrour ; 
May  claw  his  lug,  and  stralk  his  beari» 

And  host  up  some  palaver. 
My  bonny  mai^  before  ye  wed 

Sic  dumsy-witted  hammers, 
Sedc  Heaven  for  help,  and  banefit  akdp 

Aws'  wi'  HrUUe  Ckaimere. 

((  Forgive  the  Bard !   My  fond  rcgpvd 

For  ane  that  shares  mv  bosom. 
Inspires  my  muse  to  gie  "m  his  dnei^ 

For  de'il  a  hair  I  roooe  him. 
May  powers  aboon  unite  you  aooo. 

And  fructify  your  avKMUV^ 
And  every  year  conw  In  mair  dear 

To  you  and  Willie  Chalmen.** 

To  Mr  James  Bumes,  of  Montrose,  the  poet's  eoodm 
Mr  Lockhart  has  been  indebted  for  five  unpublialied  let- 
ters of  Bums.  Two  of  these  we  shall  extract  Ibe 
first  was  written  In  1789,  Just  after  his  marrisfe  ao^ 
establishment  at  ijlliesland.  Considering  the  drcim- 
stances  which  led  to  his  union  with  Miss  Jean  AmMor, 
and  the  scandalous  stories  which  were  oirooUted  at  tk 
time,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  read  with  much  interest : 

'^(Elliealand,  9tk  Feb.  17Ba>-Why  Idid  not  writejw 
long  ago^  is  what,  even  on  the  rack,  I  could  not  uvwff. 
If  you  can  in  your  mind  form  an  idcn  of  iodoleooe,  am- 
pation,  hurry,  care^  chauge  of  country,  enteriog  oo  u'*^'^ 
scenes  of  Ufe---all  combiDed,  vou  will  save  me  the  tnwuev 
a  blushing  apology.  It  could  not  be  vrant  of  regard  twa 
man  for  whom  I  had  a  high  esteem  before  I  knew  binH-aa 
esteem  which  has  mueh  inonased  since  I  did  know  his; 
and,  this  caveat  entered,  I  ehall  pkadgiultTlsanyothwiB- 
dictment  with  which  you  shall  please  to  chane  me. 

<*  After  I  parted  from  yon,  for  many  montiis  my  uic  vm 
one  continued  scene  of  dissipation.  Here,  at  last,  I  am  b^ 
come  stationary,  and  have  taken  a  fiffm,  and— «  wife  !■• 
farm  lies  beautifully  situated  on  the  banks  of  tbe  NitA|t 
large  river  that  runs  by  DumlHes,  aad  fiOls  inle  the  v»- 
way  Frith.    1  have  gotten  a  lease  of  my  Arm  as  ki*  »' 

pleased;  but  how  it  may  turn  out  ^^^f^'^zJl 
vet  to  improve  and  enclose,  ftc. ;  however,  I  hayt  pw 
hones  of  my  bargain  on  the  whole.  .. 

«  Mv  wife  is  my  Jean,  with  whose  story  von  spp  Jt^J 
acquainted.  I  found  I  had  a  mucb-kivcd  fdlow-cRStiirc^ 
happiness  or  aolsery  among  my  hands,  and  I  durrt  nsttnae 
with  00  saored  a  depooit.  Indeed,  I  have  not  *D7  f*^^ 
TCf«nt  tho  step  I  liavo  taken,  as  I  have  attached  mysrti  id" 
very  good  wife*  wmI  h»v«  shaken  myself  loose  of  a  nry  w 

ftdllng. 
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**  I  hsTeANmdmjlMok  awypniMU*  bwitw,  and 
rith  ibm  pnfiti  «f  U  have  bcnio  lift  pntijr  dfonOy. 
Sboald  Fortiua  not  fiiTOiir  in*  Ta  ftrndng,  m  I  have  no 
Srai  &ith  in  her  fickle  ladyship,  I  have  provided  myself  in 
another  nsoura^  whidu  however  some  xolks  may  affect  to 
despise  it,  is  still  a  comfortahle  shift  in  the  day  of  misfor- 
In  the  hejrday  of  my  fame^  a  gentleman,  whose  name 
least  I  daresay  yon  know,  as  his  estate  lies  somewhere 
Dundee,  mt  Graham  of  Flntry,  one  of  the  Commis- 
■ioQers  of  Exdse,  offend  sm  the  eomaslssioB  of  an  Exdse- 
officcr.  I  thoocht  it  pradent  to  aa»t  the  offor;  and  a^ 
oordingly,  I  took  my  instructions,  and  iuvemy  oommissioo 
by  me.  Whether  I  may  ever  do  duty,  or  be  a  penny  the 
better  fbr  it.  Is  what  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  have  the  com- 
Itnrtable  assnranor,  that,  come  whatever  ill  fete  will,  I  can, 
on  my  simple  petitloa  to  the  Excise  Board,  get  into  em- 
ploy.'' 

The  other  letter  is  of  alatcr  daiSf  and  of  amore  mdan- 
choly  nature^  It  was  written  to  Mr  Bumes  shortly  h»- 
lore  the  poet*8  death,  when  he  was  alike  oppressed  by 
aickness,  poverty,  and  the  pride  of  independence : 

**  My  dearest  Cousin,— When  you  offered  me  money  a»- 
Bstnnoe,  little  did  I  tliink  I  should  want  it  so  soon.  A 
rascal  of  a  haberdasher,  to  whom  I  owe  a  considerable  bill, 
taking  it  into  his  head  that  I  sm  dvingy  has  commenced  a 
inrooess  against  me,  snd  will  In&Iubly  put  my  emaciated 
•ody  into  Jatt.  Will  yon  lie  so  good  as  to  accommodate  me, 
and  that  1^  ratum  of  psat,  with  ten  pounds?  O,  James! 
did  you  knew  the  pride  of  my  hesrt,  you  would  feel  doubly 
forme!  Alas !  I  am  not  used  to  bfg !  The  worst  of  it  is^ 
my  boslth  was  coming  about  finelv.  You  know,  and  my 
phvaician  assures  me,  that  mdancnoly  and  low  spirits  are 
Mu  my  disesae ;  guess^  then,  my  horrors  sfaice  this  business 
began.  If  I  had  it  settled,  I  would  be,  I  think,  quite  weU 
an  a  manner.  How  shall  I  use  this  langusge  to  you  ?  O, 
do  not  disappoint  me !  but  strong  neoessity*ii  curst  command! 
I  hare  been  thinking  over  and  over  my  brother's  aifeirs,  and 
I  fear  I  must  cut  him  up ;  but  on  this  I  will  correspond  at 
aaoCber  time^  particularly  aa  I  shall  want  your  advioa 
Fofi^va  BM  for  eaee  mova  msntienipf^  by  return  of  potL 
Save  ma  from  the  boners  of  a  jail  I  JMy  comnHments  to 
my  friend  Jamee^  and  to  all  the  rest.  I  do  not  know  what 
I  have  written.  The  sulgect  is  so  horrible^  I  dare  not  look 
it  over  again.    Farewell!  **  R.  B. 

«-  Jufy  laA,  1796." 

In  addition  to  these  relics  of  one  so  dear  to  his  native 
country,  and  so  araeh  admirsd  everywhere,  Mr  Lock- 
hsrt  baa  oolleded  a  good  number  of  new  anecdotes  eon- 
ccmiBg  bias,  some  oif  which  he  has  given  in  a  eloster, 
and  others  ars  scattered  up  and  dovm  the  volume.  We 
have  gleaned  the  aaoet  of  these,  and  shall  now  place  them 
all  in  JfTita-position  fbr  the  benefit  of  our  x^eaden : 

AxxcDOTss  or  aoBiaT  aaaKs. 

**  It  may  naturally  excite  some  surprise,  that  of  the  con- 
vivial conversstion  of  so  distinguished  a  convivialis^  so  few 
na  have  bsen  preserved  in  the  memoln  of  his  life. 

le  truth  seems  to  be,  that  those  of  his  companions  who 
choee  to  have  the  best  memory  for  such  things,  happened 
also  to  have  the  keenest  lelish  fbr  his  wit  and  his  humour 
when  exhibited  In  their  coarser  phases.  Among  a  bean  of 
MSS.  meaaonnda  with  wtdeh  I  have  been  &vo«red,  I  find 
bat  little  tfait  one  could  venture  to  present  in  print ;  and 
the  following  specimens  of  that  littia  must,  for  the  presenti 
suffice. 

<<  A  gjmtleman  who  had  reoentlv  returned  from  the  East 
Indies,  where  he  liad  made  a  large  fortune,  which  he  showed 
no  great  alacritv  about  spending,  was  of  opinion,  it  seems, 
ene  day,  that  his  eompany  had  had  enough  of  wine,  rather 
sooner  than  they  caaas  to  that  conclusion :  be  oflTeKd  ano- 
ther bottle  in  Mde  and  hesilating  tsrms,  and  remained 
dallying  with  the  corkscrew,  as  if  in  hopes  that  some  one 
would  utterfere  and  prevent  further  effbnon  of  Bourdcauz. 
'  Sir,'  said  Bums,  losing  temper,  and  betraying  in  bis  mood 
something  of  the  old  rusticity—*  Sir,  you  have heen  in  Asia, 
sad  for  aqgfat  I  know,  on  tbs  Mount  of  Moriah,  and  you 
seem  to  hang  over  your  tappU-ken  aa  remorsefully  as  Abra- 
ham <Ud  over  his  eon  Isaac— Come,  sir,  to  the  sacrifice  V 

**  At  another  party,  the  society  had  suffered  considerably 
from  the  ptwdng  of  a  certain  well-known  provincial  Bore 
of  the  first  magnitude;  and  Bnma^  as  much  asany  of  them, 
although,  overawed,  aa  it  would  seem,  by  the  rank  of  the 
nuieanee,  he  had  not  only  submitted,  but  condescended  to 
tpphMid.    TbtGfaadMbeiBgwiideiilyiaaiBioMdt^aiio- 
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tpany  In  Iht  same  tavern.  Bums  immediately  ad- 
dressed hhnsdfta  the  chafcr,  and  dsmanded  a  bumper.  The 
president  thought  be  was  about  to  dedicate  his  toast  to  the 
distlnguisbed  lAssntes !  « I  give,*  said  the  Bard, « I  give  yeu 
tba  bsaltb,  gentlemen  aB,— of  the  waiter  tlMt  called  my 

Loid ant  of  the  mom.' 

<*  Ha  oAen  made  catemnovorbymas  the  vehkia  of  Uasv- 
casm :  thn%  for  example^  navlng  heard  a  person,  of  no  vdy 
clevatsd  raidc,  talk  loud  and  lei^  of  some  aristocratic  festi- 
vities in  which  he  had  the  honour  to  mingle^  Bum%  whm 
he  was  called  upon  for  his  song,  chanted  some  verses^  of 
which  one  has  been  preserved  ;— 

'Of  lordly  acquaintance  you  boast« 
And  the  dulces  that  you  dined  wi*  yestreen. 

Yet  an  insect's  an  insect  at  most, 
Though  It  crawl  on  the  euri  of  a  queen.' 

**  I  bdieve  I  have  already  alluded  to  Burns*8  ensCom  of 
carrying  a  diamond  pencil  with  him  in  all  his  vrandorfngs, 
and  constantly  embdttlshing  iniwwlndows  and  so  forth  with 
hia  epigrama  On  one  orrarion^  being  storm-atayed  at  La- 
mington,  in  Clydesdale^  he  went  to  church ;  and  the  indig- 
nant beadle^  afur  the  congregation  disperssd,  invited  the  at- 
tention of  Uie  clexgyman  to  this  stanza  on  the  window  by 
which  the  noticeable  stranger  had  beoi  sitting : 

'  As  cauld  a  wind  as  ever  blew ; 
A  cauld  kirk,  and  in*t  but  few ; 
As  cauld  a  minister's  ever  spak ; 
Ye'ta  a'  be  bet  or  I  come  bade' 

**  Sir  Walter  Scott  poesesses  a  tumbler,  on  which  are  the 
Miowing  verses,  wrHten  by  Bums  on  the  arrival  of  a 
friend,  Mr  W.  Stewart,  fiastor  to  a  gentleman  of  NItbsdale. 
The  bmdiady  being  very  wrath  at  what  she  ceosidend  the 
disfigursment  of  her  gtose^  a  gentleman  prasent  apanmed  her, 
by  paying  doam  a  shlUing,  and  carried  off  thereii«. 
<  You'ra  welcome,  WiUie  Stewart, 

You're  welcome  WiUie  Stewart ; 
There's  ne'er  a  flower  that  blooms  In  May» 
ThaX%  half  sae  welcome's  thou  art 


\Come,  buuipcffs  high, 

The  bowl  wa  aasnei  renew  H ; 
The  tappit-hen  gae  faring  her  bei^ 

To  welcome  Willie  Suwart. 

'  May  foes  be  strange  and  friends  be  alacl^ 

Ilk  action  may  be  rue  it ; 
May  woman  on  him  turn  her  back, 

'That  wraags  tbee^  Willie  Stewart* 

"  Since  we  are  among  audi  matters^  perhaps  some  read- 
en  will  smila  to  bear,  that  Bums  very  often  wrote  his 
name  on  hia  books  thus— <  Robsrt  Bums,  Feet  ;*  and  that 
Alfain  Cunningham  remembera  a  fiivourite  collie  at  Ellies- 
land  having  the  same  Inscription  on  bis  collar. 

"  Even  to  the  ladles,  wlum  he  suspected  them  of  wishing 
to  make  a  show  of  him,  he  could  not  help  administexiog  a 
little  of  his  village  disciplioe.  A  certain  stately  peeress  sent 
to  invite  him,  without,  as  he  fknded,  having  sufficiently 
cultivated  his  acqualntanee  beforehand,  to  her  assembly. 
<Mr  Bums,'  anawered  tba  bard,  «will  do  himself  the 
honour  of  watting  on  the  .  of  ■  ,  provided  bar 
ladyship  wiU  invite  also  the  learned  pig.'  Soon  an  aatoHd 
was  then  exhibiting  in  the  Graasmarket 

**  One  of  the  Dumfries  volunteers  iJbought  fit  to  affect 
particular  dviUty  to  Boms,  and  inter  alia  seduced  him  one 
day  Into  his  houses  where  a  bottle  of  champagne  was  pro- 
duced, and  a  small  eollectioo  of  arms  submitted  to  the  bardNi 
inspection.  Bums  well  knew  tba  gentleman's  recent  ho^ 
tility,  and  appredated  the  motives  of  his  courtosy.  *  Da 
tell  me,  Mr  Bums/  said  he,  *  what  do  you  think  of  this 
pair  of  pistols  ?*— *  Why,*  said  Bums,  after  oonddering  them 
with  all  the  gravity  of  a  half-tipsy  connoisseur—'  I  think  t 
may  eafdy  sav  for  your  pistols  what  nobody  would  say  for 
the  gmt  minority  of  mankind— they're  a  credit  to  tlieir 
maker.* 

<*I  may  mention  here^  that  during  the  later  vean  of  hia 
lifie,  his  favourite  book,  the  usual  oampaalon  of  his  soUtary 
rambles,  was  Cowper's  Task.  It  is  {deaaing  to  know  that 
theae  iUuatrioua  contemporaries,  in  mits  of  the  widdy  dli^ 
ferent  circumstances  under  which  ineir  talents  were  deve- 
loped, and  the,  at  first  sight,  oppodte  sets  of  opinions  which 
thdr  works  express,  did  jusUoe  to  each  other.  No  English 
writer  of  the  time  eulogised  Bums  more  generoudy  tlian 
Cowper.     And  in  troth  they  had  much  in  common, 

'The  stamp  and  dear  impmdon  of  good  Kose;* 
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the  lore  of  simplicity;  the  1ot6  of  nature ;  sympathy  with 
the  poor;  humour;  pathos;  satire;  warm  and  manly 
hearts;  the  prides  the  independenoe,  and  the  mdancholy  of 
genius.  Some  readers  may  he  surprised  to  find  two  such 
names  placed  together  otherwise  than  hy  way  of  oontrsst. 
Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  Cowper  had  done  little  more 
than  building  blzd^aiges  and  rabhli-hatches»  at  the  age  when 
the  graTe  closed  on  Bums.** 

Our  readers  will  now  perceiTe  that  Mr  Lockhart  has 
not  trifled  with  his  new  edition,  but  that  it  is  a  bona  fide 
enlargement  and  im]n«Tement  of  the  two  which  have 
pfwoeded.  As  such,  it  will  meet  with  a  ready  sale  where- 
erer  the  name  of  Bums  is  held  In  the  estimation  it  de- 


Passing  from  this  subject  to  one  not  less  interesting 
and  intimately  connected  with  it,  we  have  no  small  plea- 
aurs  in  being  the  first  to  announce  the  existence  of  a  ge- 
nuine and  original  portrait  of  Bums,  which  has  hitherto 
remained  altogether  unknown,  but  which  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  is  a  still  more  striking  likeness  than  the 
only  portrait  of  him  with  which  the  public  has  been  yet 
made  acquainted — ^that,  namely,  which  was  taken  by  Na- 
smyth.  The  new  portrait  was  painted  by  the  late  Peter 
Taylor,  an  artist  of  considerable  celebrity  at  the  time  Bums 
made  his  first  appearance  in  Edinburgh  In  the  year  1786. 
Mr  Taylor  was  then  a  very  young  man,  but  was  looked 
upon  by  competent  Judges  as  destined  soon  to  rise  to  the 
very  head  of  his  profession  as  a  portrait-painter.  Buchan, 
Bonnar,  and  Naamyth,  were  his  contemporaries,  and  en- 
tertained the  highest  respect  for  his  abilities.  He  fell  into 
bad  health,  and  was  ordered  to  the  south  of  FV«nce,  where 
he  died  at  an  early  age.  He  was  of  an  enterprising  spirit, 
possessed  of  fine  taste,  and  celebrated  for  the  acciiracy  of 
his  likenesses.  It  is  recorded  of  him,  as  a  collateral  cir- 
cumstance, that  he  was  the  first  who  introduced  the  wax- 
cloth manufiictory  into  Scotland.  Taylor  and  Bums 
were  very  intimate,  the  latter  oflen  visiting  the  artist 
and  his  wife.  We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Mr  Wil- 
liam Taylor,  merchant  in  Leith,  the  present  possessor  of 
the  portrait,  that  on  one  occasion,  when  Bums  was  at 
the  painter's  house,  Taylor  said  to  him, — **  B4>bie,  if 
youll  sit  to  have  your  picture  drawn,  I  will  do  it**  The 
poet  agreed,  and  the  picture,  after  a  good  number  of  sit- 
tings, was  completed.  It  is  a  reminiscence  of  the  £t- 
trlck  Shepherd,  that  upon  one  occasion,  when  calling  on 
Mrs  Taylor,  along  with  Gilbert  Bums,  die  informed  them 
that  Bums  used  to  come  ^mttj  frequently  to  breakfittt,  on 
which  occasions  the  picture  in  question  was  produced.  The 
portrait,  it  appears,  never  went  out  of  the  artist's  hands, 
and  upon  his  death  became  the  property  of  his  widow. 
She  had  an  extraordinary  regard  for  it,  and  would  scarcely 
permit  any  one  to  see  it,  much  less  to  borrow  it.  Onoe» 
however,  she  allowed  it  to  go  out  of  her  custody  for  a  short 
time,  on  the  earnest  application  of  the  Earl  of  Buchan, 
who»  aliout  sixteen  or  eighteen  yesrs  ago,  was  anxious  to 
show  it  to  the  late  Dwiess  of  Gordon.  His  Lordship 
afterwards  offered  forty  guineas  for  the  loan  of  it  a  se- 
cond time ;  but  Mrs  Taylor,  having  been  displeased  by 
his  keeping  it  a  day  or  two  longer  tlian  he  bargained  for 
before,  refused  to  listen  to  any  terms.  All  applications 
from  other  quarters  for  permission  to  have  it  copied  or  en- 
graved were  unifiumly  negatived.  In  1828»  Mrs  Taylor 
bequeathed  the  portrait  to  her  reUtive  Mr  William  Tay- 
lor, of  Leith. 

Our  readers  will  do  us  the  justice  to  believe  that  we 
state  these  facts  thus  minutely,  from  a  full  conviction  of 
their  fidelity.  The  portrait  does  not  come  to  us  from 
the  hands  of  any  professional  picture-dealer,  in  which 
case,  aware  as  we  are  of  the  practices  of  such  people^  we 
should  have  looked  upon  it  with  more  suspicion.  We 
have  ourselves  seen  it,  and  as  far  as  our  opinion  goes, 
can  safely  pronounce  it  an  exceedingly  Intererting,  well- 
painted,  and  delicately-finished  portrait,  in  a  fine  state  of 
preservation.  It  Is  a  cabinet  picture,  and  is  what  paint- 
ers call  a  two-third  likeness.  The  hat,  of  a  broad-brim- 
med clerical  shape,  similar  to  that  which  the  poet  wears 


in  Nasmyth's  sketch,  given  as  a  vignette  in  Locliliirt'f 
Life,  is  on  the  head,  and  casts  a  partial  shade  erer  tlM 
countenance.  The  colouring  is  soft  and  hsrmoniooii ; 
and  as  to  the  likeness,  means  have  been  taken  to  obtain 
the  opinions  of  those  persons  best  qualified  to  judge,  and 
their  sentiments  are  decisive  upon  the  point  We  hare 
seen  letters  from  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Mr  Syme  of  Dumfrio, 
Mr  Peter  Hill,  Mr  Charles  Klrkpatrlck  Shsnw,  Mr 
David  Bridges,  jnnior,  Mrs  Bums,  Mrs  Madeboee  ( Cbu 
rinda),  Mrs  Janet  Thomson  (formerly  Mies  Jces  LewcnX 
and  Miss  Duniop,  all  of  whom  agree  in  speakinf  of  thw 
portrait  as  amazingly  like  the  originaL  Sir  Wslter  Scott 
expresses  himself  in  these  terms : 

«  Sir, — I  was  much  gratified  by  the  sight  of  the  por. 
trait  of  Robert  Bums.  I  saw  the  distinguiahed  poK 
only  once,  and  that  many  years  since,  and  being  a  bad 
marker  of  likenesses  and  recollector  of  faces,  I  should  ia 
an  ordinary  case  have  hesitated  to  offer  an  opinion  upon 
the  resemblance,  especially  as  I  make  no  pretenaion  t» 
judge  of  the  Fine  Arts.  But  Bums  was  so  Tcmsrkablf 
a  man,  that  his  features  remain  impressed  on  my  mind 
as  if  I  had  seen  him  only  yesterday  ;  and  I  could  not  h^ 
sitate  to  recognise  this  portrait  as  a  striking  reaemblanoe 
of  the  Poet,  though  it  had  been  presented  to  me  smid  i 
whole  exhibition*     I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  serrsnt, 

**  Waltu  Scon. 
'*  Edinburgh,  lUh  Nov.  1889. 

"  P.  S.— I  will  accept  of  the  inscription  wliich  yw 
tell  me  the  Proprietors  Intend  putting  to  the  engraTiog. 
as  a  great  honour.** 

The  postscript  refers  to  the  intention  to  dedicate  the 
Portrait,  when  engraved,  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  In  liLr 
manner  Mrs  Bums  says, — **  I  am  requested  to  give  nj 
opinion  regarding  the  Portrait  of  my  late  husbsadi  paiot' 
ed  by  P.  Taylor.  I  was  not  aware  that  another  eri|ioal 
portrait  had  been  taken  but  the  one  in  my  poaseanoa  by 
Nasmyth.  After  seeing  this  one,  I  have  no  hesitatioa  in 
stating  my  belief  that  it  is  original.  The  likeness  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  face  is  very  striking.** — The  letter  frigi 
Clarinda  is  stiU  stronger.     We  subjoin  it : 

«  Sir, —  I  return  yon  the  fine  portrait  of  Boms,  takn 
from  the  Ufe  by  the  late  Mr  Peter  Taylor,  h»  eartf 
friend.  In  my  opinion  it  Is  the  most  striking  likcoe««f 
the  poet  I  have  ever  seen ;  and  I  say  this  with  the  wn 
confidence  having  a  most  perfect  recollection  of  his  ap- 
pearance. With  best  thanks  for  your  polite  attention  ia 
calling  to  show  it  to  me,  and  your  obliging  preaent  of  the 
second  edition  of  the  Life,  I  remain,  sir,  your  obliged  ser- 
vant, "  AoNxs  Maclihose. 

*'Edadntrgk,  14^  CaUm  HiB,  28th  October,  1828." 

After  perusing  such  testimonials  in  favour  of  this  p^f' 
tndt,  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  it  has  at  length 
been  put  into  the  hands  of  Horsburgh,  one  of  the  best  vf 
our  Edinburgh  engravers,  and  very  little  inferior  to  ssoe 
of  the  best  in  London.  He  will  require  about  aix  mootb 
to  do  it  full  justice ;  and  as  soon  as  it  Is  ready,  it  ia  to  be 
published  by  Messrs  Consteble  &  Co.  For  our  own  parts. 
we  sincerely  rpjoice  that  a  treasure  of  this  Uod  shouM 
thus  be  brought  to  light ;  for,  by  tending  to  perpetiut^ 
that  feeling  of  individuality  which  we  are  ever  soxioos  1* 
attach  to  the  illustrious  dead,  it  cannot  fail  to  girc  to  the 
genius  of  Bums  a  more  lasting  and  endearing  direllii^ 
place  in  our  bosoms. 


Memoin  of  the  Life  and  Timee  of  Daniel  De  Fee;  cp"- 
f otmii^  a  Beview  of  his  Writings,  and  kit  <¥^ 
vpon  a  variety  of  Important  Matters,  Ovil  andEedf' 
siastical  By  Walter  Wilson,  Esq.  of  the  Inner  Tem- 
ple. 3  vols.  8vo.  Pp.  482, 527,  and  685.  Uo^ 
Hurst,  Chance,  and  Co.     1830. 

Thi  greater  part  of  these  volamci  ia  filled  with  rctirws 
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of  De  Foe*8  works,  chronologically  arranged ;  aocompn- 
xiied  with  rach  notices  of  the  politics  of  the  day  as  the 
aatlior  has  thought  were  necessary,  in  order  to  explain 
the  origin  and  aim  of  each.  Some  original  letters  of  De 
Foe  are  inserted,  for  the  authenticity  of  two  of  which  the 
Toachers  seem  to  us  scarcely  sufficient.  The  personal 
aae€d<»tes  of  De  Foe,  which  Mr  Wilson  and  his  prede- 
ccwors  KaTo  been  able  to  rescue  from  obliTion,  are,  though 
Interesting,  not  quite  so  numerous  as  we  could  have  wish- 
ed ;  for  a  complete  account  of  that  restless  spirit,  his  asso- 
ciates, and  their  domestic  habits,  would  be  one  of  the  most 
welcome  and  instructive  chapters  in  a  history  of  English 
manners.  We  proceed  to  share  what  we  have  learned 
cMioeming  him  with  our  readers,  and  shall  also  subjoin  a 
brief  sketch  of  his  literary  character — giving  (cavillers  may 
say)  **  onr  store  of  little  to  that  which  hath  too  much.** 

I>aniel  de  Foe  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  St  Giles, 
Crippl^ate,  London,  in  the  year  1661.  His  ancestors 
■eem  to  have  been  substantial  English  yeomen ;  his  father 
had  settled  in  the  metropolis,  and  embraced  the  profession 
of  St  butcher.  The  &mily  were  non-conformists,  and,  at 
the  time  of  Daniel's  birth,  attended  on  the  ministry  of 
Dr  Samuel  Annesly,  an  ejected  Presbyterian  divine,  of 
whom  he  has  drawn  a  most  pleasing  character.  The  old 
gentleman,  who  was  in  easy  circumstances,  gave  his  son 
a  tolerable  education.  He  was  placed,  in  his  fourteenth 
year,  at  a  private  academy  at  Newington  Green.  There 
were,  at  that  period,  many  such  institutions  among  the 
Diaaenters,  who  had  recently  been  driven  to  establish 
them,  on  their  being  refused  admission  to  the  Universi- 
ties, and  who  counted  among  their  num1>er  many  men 
who  had  highly  distinguished  themselves  at  Ozfoiti  and 
Cambridge.  The  master  of  the  academy  to  which  De 
Foe  was  sent,  was  among  the  most  celebrated  of  their 
teachers  ;  bat  the  chief  benefit  which  his  pupil  seems  to 
have  derived  from  him,  if,  indeed,  he  had  not  inherited 
it  from  nature,  was  a  habit  of  continuous  and  universal 
reading. 

I>e  Foe  was,  of  course,  educated  in  the  Puritan  tenets, 
and  his  writings  evince  that  they  adhered  to  him  to  the 
last.  At  the  same  time^  if  we  can  place  any  reliance  upon 
his  reminiscences  of  his  boyish  years,  he  vras  early  dis- 
tinguished by  those  sallies  of  an  untamed  spirit  through 
the  restraints  of  sectarian  discipline,  which  we  find  to 
be  Invariably  a  characteristic  of  every  Dissenter  who 
has  raised  himself  above  hu  fellows.  He  reverts,  even 
In  age,  with  pleasure  to  the  recollection  of  his  boxing 
feats ;  and  one  anecdote  he  tells,  which  is  peculiarly  cha- 
racteristic During  the  Popery  panic  under  Charles  II., 
several  of  the  honest  Dissenters,  fearful  that  it  might  soon 
become  unlawful  to  possess  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures  In 
the  vulgar  tongue,  set  about  copying  the  Bible  in  short- 
band.  To  this  task  young  De  Foe  applied  himself  like- 
wise, and  "  worked,**  he  tells  us,  '*  like  a  horse,  till  he 
bad  written  out  the  whole  Pentateuch,  when  he  grew  so 
tired,  that  he  was  willing  to  risk  the  rest."  This  b  Just 
what  we  see  in  every  boy,  from  whom  any  thing  is  to  be 
hoped  in  future  life ; — ^the  passionate  enthusiasm  prompt- 
ing him  to  undertakings,  the  tedium  of  which  can  only 
be  endured  by  tbe  matured  patience  of  manhood — the 
gradual  cooling  of  his  zeal,  and  light-hearted  reversion 
to  the  joyous  idleness  of  youth. 

Our  auth<Hr,  who,  like  all  men  of  true  republican  prin- 
ciples, is  very  anxious  to  prove  that  his  hero  was  a  gen- 
tleman, and  educated  for  one  of  the  learned  professions, 
seems  rather  to  have  failed  in  this  attempt.  There  is  no 
proof  that  his  parents  ever  entertained  any  such  ambi- 
tious views  respecting  him  ;  nor  will  the  circumstance  of 
liis  boasting  in  after  life  that  he  understood  several  Ian. 
guages,  which  he  might  have  picked  up  in  his  commercial 
voyages,  supply  the  want  of  evidence,  and  the  strong  pre- 
sumptions to  the  contrary,  arising  out  of  the  style  and 
matter  of  his  writings.  Let  him,  however,  have  been 
originally  intended  for  what  he  would,  it  is  certain  that 
he  cemmeooed  business  early  in  lile  as  a  hoae-fiKtor, 


which  Mr  Wilson,  in  his  anxiety  to  prove  that  he  never 
was  a  hosier,  defines  to  be  an  intermediate  agent  between 
the  manufacturer  and  dealer  in  stockings.  Later  in  life, 
he  became  a  merchant-adventurer ;  and  in  that  capacity 
is  understood  to  have  made  several  voyages  to  Spain, 
France,  and  perhaps  the  Netherlands.  He  afterwards 
conducted,  with  considerable  profit,  a  tilery  in  Essex,  the 
first  attempt  to  introduce  that  manufacture  into  Britain, 
but  which  was  mined  by  his  confinement  to  Newgate  for 
one  of  his  political  offences.  Subsequently  to  this  event, 
he  seems  to  have  supported  himself  by  bis  literary  labours, 
aided,  at  two  brief  intervals,  by  a  small  pension  fh»m  the 
Crown.  A  speculative  disposition  led  him  into  serious 
embarrassments,  fh»m  which  he  afterwards  retrieved 
himself.  He  appears  originally  to  have  inherited  some 
landed  property ;  and  a  short  time  before  his  death  he  was 
in  possession  of  a  country  estate,  and  a  snug  villa  at 
Stoke-Newington.  He  joined  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  in 
his  ill-fated  invasion,  and  appears  to  have  retidned  to  the 
last  his  belief  In  the  legitimacy  of  that  rash  young  man, 
and  consequently  of  the  validity  of  his  claims  to  the 
crown.  He  was  more  than  once  consulted  by  Ki  ng  William, 
and  seems  to  have  enjoyed  the  favour  of  Queen  Mary. 
During  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  he  was  protected  and 
employed  by  both  the  rival  statesmen,  Godolphin  and 
Harley.  He  was  several  times  dispatched  by  the  latter 
in  secret  missions,  and  was  an  accredited  agent  of  the  go- 
vernment at  Edinburgh  during  the  transactions  by  which 
the  incorporating  Union  of  England  and  Scotland  was 
effected. 

We  have  already  noticed  his  steady  adherence  through 
life  to  Uie  principles  and  communion  in  which  he  was 
educated.  He  retained  to  the  last  a  pious  abhorrence  of 
the  theatres ;  and  regarded  May-poles  as  so  completely 
simultaneous  in  local  and  temportd  existence  with  the  two 
great  bug-bears  of  his  life,  Toryism  and  Prelacy,  as  to 
lender  it  diflicult  to  determine  whether  they  were  the 
cause  or  the  consequence  of  these'evlls.  These  two  trifies, 
however,  set  apart,  De  Foe  was  neither  a  narrow-minded 
nor  a  gloomy  man.  In  his  early  life  he  seems  to  have 
paid  considerable  attention  to  his  dress,  and  was  a  tn- 
quent,  as  well  as  a  welcome  visitant  at  the  city  feasts. 
In  politics  and  in  polemics,  he  held  the  even  tenor  of  his 
way,  unshackled  by  the  party  with  which  he  generally 
acted.  And  we  have  the  testimony  of  an  enemy  in  fi^ 
vour  of  his  dear  head,  courage,  honesty,  and  independ- 
ence. In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  seems.  In  the  in- 
tervals  of  sickness,  to  have  sought  refuge  from  domestlo 
annoyances  in  the  management  of  his  garden.  His  facul- 
ties, notwithstanding  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  remained 
entire  till  his  death ;  although,  perhaps,  a  little  tinged  by 
the  querulottsness  of  age,  and  the  passion  for  money 
which  seems  to  gain  upon  men  exactly  at  the  time  when 
they  are  about  to  cease  to  need  it.  He  was  married,  but 
to  whom  is  not  known :  he  had  sons  and  daughters, 
whom  we  know  only  by  name.  He  died  on  the  84rth  of 
April,  1731.  This  is  nearly  all  that  is  known  of  the  author 
of  Robinson  Crusoe,  a  work  which  exercises,  or  perhaps, 
we  should  rather  say,  exercised,  a  wider  sway  over  Bri- 
tish intelleot  than  any  book  except  the  Bible. 

De  Foe  vras  one  of  the  best  authors  of  a  class  which,  so 
far  as  we  know,  has  existed  only  in  England,  and  even 
there  only  since  the  Revolution.  The  essence  of  their 
being  is  democracy,  not  as  existing  for  itself,  but  as  called 
into  active  and  fierce  exertion  by  the  opposing  claims  of 
the  privileged  classes.  This  character  could  be  found  no- 
where else,  for  in  no  other  country  is  the  citizen  of  such 
weight  as  with  us,  except  In  Amoica,  and  there  he  has 
no  aristocracy  to  come  into  colHsion  vrith  him.  De  Foe 
vras  one  of  the  first  of  this  class,  as  he  still  remains  the 
best  specimen  of  it.  Since  his  day  there  has  never  been 
wanting  some  one  to  fiU  his  place  with  more  or  less  abi- 
lity. Among  the  numerous  competitors  in  this  line, 
whom  we  at  present  possess,  tbe  great  Coryphnus  is  un- 
doubtedly WiUiam  Cobbetti  a  maa  equal  to  De  Foe  in 
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hit  mtunU  and  graphic  dctoUB,and,  perha|N|  m  much 
superior  la  native  rigwiTf  as  he  fiiUs  short  of  htm  In 
hoacsty  and  conalstsocy.  We  look  apoa  this  class  of 
writers  as  tht  organs  aad  rcprssentativos  of  the  British 
democracy ;  and  while  we  see  and  ooofess  how  dan0eroos 
they  haya  often  proyedt  we  oonfess  that  w«  have  a  sneak- 
ing kindness  for  ti&einy  and  ars  preud  to  acknowledge 
them  as  countryman.  Their  style  has  little  polish ;  hat 
psrhaps,  from  their  want  of  cJassiwd  education,  has  ge- 
nuine English  finsshnesB  about  it*  which  we  often  miss  in 
the  writings  of  more  accomplished  aathors.  Every  thought 
been  the  impress  of  the  society  amid  which  they  have 
grown  up, — ^Is  tinged  not  only  with  the  peculiarities  of 
their  nation,  hut  of  their  oasie.  They  see  every  thing 
from  one  point  of  view,  and  tiutMigh  one  medium.  We 
are  not  to  look  to  them  for  oompnhensive  and  statesman- 
like views;  hut  they  diMuss  any  single  question  that 
comes  within  their  reach  with  shrewdness  and  sagacity, 
-•-they  turn  it  on  every  side,  they  anatomize  it,  they  ex- 
haust it.  They  finish  their  husiness  in  a  workmsnlike 
manner.  They  often  see  things  that  more  scientific  spe- 
culators overlook  in  the  pride  of  thefar  Issming.  They  will 
succeed  at  times  by  a  lucky  hit  in  unloosing  a  knot  about 
which  the  most  delicate  and  dexterous  fingsrs  have  puzzled 
in  vain.  Their  power,  however,  is  bounded — it  is  re* 
s&rtive,  not  creative.  They  are  useful  when,  **  sitting  at 
the  fireeide^  they  talk  of  what  is  done  i*  the  CapitoL** 
They  keep  alive  the  broad  sturdy  spirit  of  our  populace, 
and  convey  their  biting  Jeers  to  the  ears  of  their  rulers. 
They  are  prompt  critics  on  public  transactions,  and  ke^ 
pnbUc  men  on  tlie  alert  But  woe  to  thn  ooontry,  when. 
In  the  dashing  of  embittered  &otion%  power  oomes  to  be 
tedgedin  their  hands. 

We  find  all  the  excellsneia  of  this  claas,  with  a  Tery 
■mall  portion  of  their  errors,  in  De  Foe*s  poUtioal  wri« 
tJngs.  It  is  true,  we  do  not  look  upon  him  aa  thelault- 
l^n  monster  which  Mr  Wilson,  taking  him  at  his  own 
word,  has  represented  hfin ;  but  considering  him  as  a  do* 
magqgue^  which  he  undoubtedly  was,  and  refleotlag^ 
too»  on  the  flense,  petty,  brawling  charactsra  among 
which  he  lived,  we  eay  that  he  had  fiswcr  fiuiUs  than  any 
^lan  of  his  occupation  mentioned  in  history.  It  is  osr- 
taialy  as  a  political  author  that  we  are  tooonslder  De  Foe 
during  by  fiv  the  greater  portion  of  his  career ;  fbr  it  was 
QOt  until  late  in  life  that  he  bqpm  the  composition  of 
those  varied  and  delightful  works  of  fiction  upon  which 
his  fame  now  entirsly  rests.  The  De  Foe  of  his  contem- 
poraries, and  our  De  Foe,  are  two  entirsly  diiSerent  per- 
sons. The  former  Is  a  busy,  bustling,  bold,  and  uncom- 
promising diq>utant ;  the  latter  Is  the  unknown  author 
of  some  of  the  moet  penullar  and  charming  works  in  our , 
langui^^  This  fact,  it  may  be  premised,  goea  &r  to  ex- 
teneate  the  ii^usUoe  of  Pope  and  Swift  to  De  Foe.  We 
fan  excuse  their  blindness  to  tlie  merits  of  a  mere  poUtU 
cal  antagonist ;  had  he  been  earlier  known  to  them  as  the 
author  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  the  task  would  have  been 
more  diflionlt. 

It  would  be  doing  injustice  to  De  Foe  to  omit  men- 
tioning his  *'  Scandal  Club,"  a  department  of  a  paper 
published  twice  a-week,  which  was  conducted,  and  aU 
moat  entirely  composed  by  him,  during  a  period  of  nine 
years.  The  Scandal  Club  oonsists  of  a  colleotion  of  i«. 
marks  on  men  and  manners,  which  ssema  to  have  sug- 
gested to  Steele  the  idea  of  his  Tatlers.  They  are  into- 
restii^  in  this  point  of  view,  and  many  of  them  are  not 
unw<Hnthy  of  De  Foe's  ingenious  succesmr,  Isaac  Bicker- 
ftaff,  Esquirs.  A  re-publication  of  thia  portion  of  the 
periodical  (eight  volnmea  of  which  are  in  the  poesession  of 
a  friend  of  the  author  now  before  us)  would  make  a  neat 
and  not  a  very  bulky  book,  would  be  an  aoosptable  pr». 
sent  to  the  Wvers  of  this  branch  of  literature  an  addition 
to  the  history  of  English  Uteratuia,  and  a  piece  of  Justke 
to  the  memory  of  Daniel  De  Foe. 

WenowooDseto  J>B  Foe's  works  of  fiction ;  hnt  what 
we  would  aiQr  CO  this  «oote  has  Um  «o  wv^  boiler  aiOd 


by  Charles  Lamb»  in  a  communication  to  the  author  of 
theee  volmnes^  that  we  borrow  his  words : 

'*  In  the  appeannoes  of  truth,  in  aU  the  incidenu  and 
eonvermtions  that  occur  in  them,  they  exceed  any  vorks  of 
fiction  that  I  am  acquainted  witli.  It  Is  perfect  SDinion. 
Hie  author  never  appears  in  these  srff-narrativea,  (for  to 
they  ought  to  be  called,  or  rather  autoiilogfapWei,)  Mt  the 
narrator  atraina  us  down  to  an  Implleit  belief  in  every  thiai 
heaays.  There  is  all  the  mumts  detail  of  a  log-book  iu  it 
Dates  are  pnaetnally  pressed  upon  the  aseaiiMrji  fagti  in 
repeated  over  and  over  in  varying  phraoH>  till  ^oa  ceaiiet 
choose  but  believe  them.  It  is  Tike  reading  evideooe  in  s 
court  of  justice.  So  anxious  the  storv-teUer  seems  that  the 
truth  should  be  deaHy  oomprebended,  that  when  he  his 
told  usamatterof  ftct,or  amotive,lnal!neortwoftirriRr 
down  he  repeats  it.  with  bis  fiivourKe  figvsrs  ef  speech,  / 
$ay^  so  and  so^  though  he  had  made  it  abundanUv  phis  hs- 
fore.  This  is  in  imitation  of  ths  osmmon  peopled  wty  ef 
apeaking,  or  rather  of  the  way  in  which  they  are  addrened 
by  a  master  or  mlstresB^  who  wishes  to  imprsn  somechtog 
upon  their  memories,  and  hsa  a  wonderful  effect  upon  mat- 
ter-of-6ct  readers.  Indeed,  it  is  to  sudi  prindpally  that  be 
writes.  His  style  Is  everywhere  beautmd,  but  plain  aod 
homely.  RoHmon  Crtuoe  is  dellghtAd  te  all  rsaki  as4 
dasses ;  hut  It  isoRsy  to  see  that  it  is  written  la  a  pfaraanio^ 
peeuliariy  adapted  to  the  tower  cendhioiMof  leadcra  Heme 
It  ia  a  apecial  nivourite  with  seafaring  men,  poor  boys,  ur- 
•vant  maids,  &c  His  novels  ara  capital  kitehen-readu^ 
while  they  ara  worthy,fnMn  their  interest,  to  find  a  iheirin 
the  libraries  of  the  wealthiest  and  the  most  leaned.  HH 
passion  for  matter-of-fact  narrative  sometimes  betrayed  him 
Into  a  long  relation  of  common  ineidcnts,  which  might  hap* 
pen  to  any  man,  and  have  no  interest  beysnd  the  iatesn 
apnearanea  of  trnlh  in  thsm  to  reeosamend  tbcm.  IV 
whole  latter  hal4  or  two-thirds  of  <  Colonsl  Jadt,'  bsf 
this  descri^n.  The  beginning  of  Colonel  Jack  is  the 
most  affecting  natural  picture  of  a  young  thief  that  «w 
ever  drawn.  His  losing  the  stolen  money  in  the  hoUow 
tree,  and  finding  it  again  when  in  deapair,  and  the  hein^ia 
equal  dfaitress  at  not  knowfng  how  to  dispose  of  it,  aad  s^ 
venal  aimOar  touches  in  the  early  history  of  the  CdM 
evince  a  dtep  Imowiedge  of  bumaia  natara ;  and  putting  eat 
of  question  the  superior  romantic  interest  of  the  latter,  ia 
my  mind  very  much  exceeds  Cniaoe.  Jioxana  (fint  edi- 
tion) is  the  next  In  interest,  though  he  left  out  the  bat  ptft 
of  It  in  subsequent  editions,  from  a  foolish  hypercriticism 
of  his  friend  Southeme.  But  MoM  Flanden^  the  seooont 
of  the  Piague,  fee  &c.,  are  all  of  one  £nnUy,  and  harcthe 
same  stamp  of  diaraeter.'* 


JSUtorical  AcotnaU  of  Ducovenea  and  TVoueb  ts  NcrA 
America  i   mduding  the   United  States,   Canada,  tk 
shores  of  the  Polar  Sea,  and  the  Voyages  in  seard  (jf 
a  Norlk-west  Passage ;  with  Observations  on  Emi^ 
tion.     By  Hugh  Murray,  Esq.,  F.R.S.E.    2  ^ 
Svo.    London.    Longman,  Rees,  Orme,  &  Co.    Edio* 
bui^h.     Oliver  &  Boyd.     Pp.  530  and  556. 
Wx  ara  inclined  to  flatter  oureelves  that  we  i«tpra«e<l 
upon  the  practice  of  our  predecessors,  when  we  hid  it 
down  as  a  rule,  always  to  read  a  book  before  we  reviewed 
it.     The  advantages  accruing  to  the  public  and  to  the 
autiior,  from  this  new  and  original  plan,  an  too  obvioiis 
to  need  explanation.     As  to  the  waste  of  time  which  it 
not  unfreqnently  ocoasions  to  ths  reviewer,  that  is  so- 
other matter.     Our  steadfastness,  we  confeai,  bw  loon 
than  once  been  put  to  a  sore  trial,  but  we  have  stUl  re- 
ligiously adhered  to  our  resolution.    We  never  see  a  very 
laige  book,  however,  without  trembling,  for  ws  sre  aware 
of  the  taak  we  have  to  perform ;  and  if  tiM  roadhc  arM«> 
or  a  dull  one.  Heaven  knows,  our  situation  is  not  one  •( 
the  most  envhO^le.     To  Mr  Hugh  Murray  we  owe  oar 
best  thanka.     His  book,  though  a  large  one^  in  (»^ 
anoe  with  the  comprehensive  nature  of  his  aulpflC^f  ^ 
neverthelesa^  eoe  which  we  have  gone  through  wiu  !• 
much  facility  and  plcaann  aa  if  it  had  been  a  omU  ^^ 
dedmo.     Thia  ia  partly  to  he  attributed  to  ths  lotcreit- 
ing  matorials  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  parUy  t*  »• 
aUe  manner  in  which  thoee  materials  are  smagf^ 

It  ia  utterly  impomihle  that  we  can  pntend  to j^ 
any  tUog  but »  Tiry  gewil  Idwof  the  main  «f  •  v<^ 
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eonsUtlog  of  deren  hundred  pages  of  royal  octavo.  Tbej 
"wrho  are  acquainted  with  Mr  Miinm7*8  "  Hiatorical  Ao- 
oount  of  DieeoTeries  and  TraTela  in  Africa  and  Asia,** 
will  more  easily  understand  the  nature  of  the  present 
work,  which  is  of  a  similar  kind.  In  few  words,  we 
may  describe  it  as  a  book  which  presents  a  distinct,  im- 
partial,  and  highly  interesting  narrative  of  the  gradual 
progress  made  by  the  European  occupants  of  North 
America,  from  the  date  of  its  first  discoyery,  down  to 
the  present  day.  And  in  this  narrative  is  comprehended 
•  detailed  account  of  the  numerous  voynges  which  have 
been  made  in  search  of  a  north-west  passage ;  together 
with  a  full  view  of  the  physical  geography,  political  sys- 
tern,  moral  and  social  condition,  industry  and  commerce 
of  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  British  America. 
There  are  few  subjects  more  worthy  of  engrossing  the 
nttenti«n,  and  of  calling  forth  the  talents  of  a  writer. 
**  The  eeries  of  bold  adventure  by  which  the  coasts  of 
N«rth  America  were  discovered  and  its  colonies  founded ; 
the  daring  attempts  to  find  a  Northern  Passage  by  its 
Arctic  shores;  the  unparaUeled  growth  and  extending 
power  of  the  United  States  ;  with  the  openings  which 
America  affords  to  our  esaigrant  population,^-an  these 
drBamatanoes  oonepire  to  render  that  continent  an  d^eet 
of  peculiar  interest."  Our  author  has  spared  neither  re> 
oearch  nor  labour  in  his  anxiety  to  execute  fiuthfnlly  the 
task  he  has  undertaken.  The  number  of  works  he  has 
consulted  is  immense ;  and  the  store  of  reading  he  has 
brought  to  his  aid  would  have  been  enough  for  many  men's 
lifetimes.  Neither  does  he  ever  get  confused  or  dulL  His 
style  la  full  of  animation,  and  he  has  the  art  of  sdectfaig 
tiuMo  details  which  an  at  once  the  moot  important  and 
the  moat  interesting. 

Mr  Murray  commences  with  two  introductory  chap- 
ters,— the  first  on  supposed  early  discoveries  of  America, 
all  of  which  he  clearly  shows  to  have  been  imaginary,".. 
and  the  seoondontheoriginof  the  inhabitants  of  America, 
In  which  he  takes  the  mme  view  of  the  quertien  as  Robert- 
eon,  making  it  at  all  events  highly  pnrtnble  that  the  bar- 
barons  tribes^  who  gradually  extended  themselves  to  the 
north-eastern  extremity  of  Asia,  passed  by  means  of  the 
Fox  and  Aleutian  chain  of  Islands  from  one  continent  to 
the  <»ther«  Mr  Murray  next  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  dis- 
eovery  and  colonization  of  North  America.  He  arranges 
hia  chapters  mder  the  following  heads :— Early  Veyages 
to  the  Amerlean  coast — Spanish  Expeditions  into  Florida 
—French  Expeditions  into  Florida-^IMsoorery  and  8et- 
tfenoent  of  Virgtnia^Discovery  and  Settlement  at  New 
England— Settlement  of  the  other  Colonies — Settlement 
of  the  French  in  Canada  and  Louisiana — The  Ameri- 
can Tndiann  America  befiare  and  after  tho  Revolution 
— Settlement  of  the  Western  Tsrriisry — ^Disoovcriee  in 
the  Regions  beyond  the  Mississippi.  AH  these  ehaptera 
are  full  oi  diversified  adventure  by  fieod  and  field,  and 
preoent  more  instances  of  the  romance  of  real  life  than 
are  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  page  of  the  world's  his- 
tory. From  Ponce  de  Leon  and  the  two  Cabots,  down 
to  Csptains  Roes,  Farry,  and  Franklin,  America  has  ex- 
ercised^ the  most  powerful  influence  in  calling  forth  the 
energies,  and  modifyiag  the  destinies,  of  Europeans.  No 
Boaa  can  be  cenridered  a  phQosophici^  student  of  hnaian 
nature  who  does  not  make  hiora^  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  this  most  memorable  portion  of  the  annals  of  his 
species. 

In  his  second  valume,  Mr  Murray  presents  us  with  a 
minute  and  graphic  account  of  the  various  voyages  tx 
tho  discovery  of  a  north-west  paisage  to  India ;  and  he 
oondades  his  labours  with  a  fall  analysis  and  summary 
of  the  contents  of  all  the  most  vafaiabie  and  recent  TVavels 
in  North  America,  thus  aUbcding  a  complete  and  satia- 
factory  view  of  its  prssent  state.  In  one  word,  this  is  a 
work  which  teems  with  important  information,  and  from 
which  more  real  profit  may  be  derived  than  from  a  whole 
cart-load  of  the  ephemeral  productions  of  the  day. 

We  have  but  little  ^aoe  left  for  CKtractfl^  »or  could 


any  series  of  extracts  do  Justice  to  the  work.  That  the 
reader,  however,  may  not  go  without  one  specimen  of 
Mr  Murray's  lively  and  vigorous  style  of  narrative,  we 
shall  quote  a  passage  alasost  at  random.  We  have  opened 
the  book;.at  the  adventures  of  Captain  Smith,  an  early 
voyager  to  Virginia,  and  among  these  we  find  the  follow-* 
Ing  narrative: 

XAxaow  xfCAPx  Ttxm  tat  ivdiaws. 

*  Smith  had  now  reason  to  consider  Iiis  career  as  drawing 
to  a  dose.  In  fhct,  he  had  been  tied  to  a  tree,  and  a  circle 
Ibrmed  for  the  porpoae  of  ehoeting  him,  when,  calUag  for 
their  chief,  Opechankanoogh,  he  exhibited  to  him  an  ivory 
compass-dial,  and  expbtining  to  him  its  application  to  tho 
movement  of  the  havenly  bodies,  entranced  him  and  his 
attendants  with  astonishment  and  admiration.  On  a  signal 
made  by  the  Chief  with  the  compass,  all  the  bows  and  ar- 
rows were  laid  down,  and  Smith  was  led,  carefully  guard- 
ed, to  their  capitaL  He  was  then  led  from  town  to  town, 
and  exhibited  to  the  women  and  childm,  wlm  crowded  to 
see  him,  and  received  him  with  stmage  ycUs  and  danees* 
Every  day  there  waaset  down  to  him  m  much  bread  and 
ven&Bon  as  would  have  dined  twenty  men ;  but  as  no  ona 
sat  down  with  him,  and  there  was  no  corresponding  mark 
of  kindness,  Smith  hmn  to  dread  that  they  were  fiitten- 
Ing  for  the  purpose  ofeatlng  him.  This  was  not  exactly 
he  ease ;  yet  it  is  true  that  such  festal  entertainment  wav 

At  lengthy 
lays  wero 
hhn.Tho 


often  the  prehido  to  the  meet  fhtal  purpose. 


led  abont,  three  da; 


prsb 
he  had 
employed  In  making  amest  dire  conjuration  over] 
chief  performer  was  a  grink  figure,  having  his  fiics  _ 
black  with  coal  :and  oil,  and  numereos  stuffed  skins  of 
snakes  and  weasels  fiistened  bv  the  tail  to  the  crown  of  the 
head,  and  hanging  down  fr&htfuUy  over  the  face  and 
shoulders.    He  was  seconded  by  ochcn,  whom  white  eyei^ 


and  red  stripes  aslngled  wMh  the  black,  tendered  still  aaorri 
hidesus*    They  latermlagjtedclreles  of  meal  and  eevnwitli 


boadlcB  of  stich^  interpretiM  that  the  Bseal  was  the  Indioo 
country,  tiisoom  the  sea,  ana  the  sticks  England  ;  and  thia 
was  all  to  discover  whether  be  intended  them  well  or  ill. 
The  result  does  not  appear  to  have  been  stated  to  Smith  f 
but  he  was  soon  led  before  Powhatan,  the  greatest  lord  of 
all  thfe  part  of  Vhginia— the  English  even  call  him  £m- 
Powhataa  anayed  himsdf  in  his  utmost  pomp  on 
eeeaslon.  He  had  iarvmisd  himsdf  in  a  largtf 
of  raeoea  tkiam,  from  whieb  all  the  tails  were  hang«> 
Ing.  Behind  him  stood  two  long  rows  of  Bsea,  and  behind 
them  two  of  women,  all  with  tlieir  faces  and  shouldera 
painted  red,  their  heads  bedecked  with  white  down,  and  a 
Chain  of  white  beedi  round  their  necks.  One  of  the 
queens  preeenfed  Smith  with  a  towel  to  wash  his  hande^ 
another  with  a  bundle  of  Ibnthers  to  dry  them.  The  fhtal 
moaSLBt  was  now  apprsashiag.  Two  )arg9^  stonss  were 
placed  before  Powhatan,  to  wMch  Smith,  bv  the  united  ef* 
forts  of  the  attendants^  was  forcibly  dragp;s%  his  head  laid 
on  one  of  them,  and  the  mighty  dob  raised,  a  few  blowa 
f^om  whicJi  was  to  terminate  his  life.  But  a  very  unex- 
pected interposition  now  took  place.  Pocahontas,  the  fii- 
vourite  daughter  of  Powhatan,  fbi^getful  of  her  barbarous' 
Mrth  and  name^  was  seiaed  with  those  emotions  of  tender 
oHy  which  make  the  omameat  of  her  sex.  She  ran  up  to* 
ker  iatlMr,  and  pathetically  pleaded  ler  the  life  of  the  stran- 
ger. When  all  entreaties  were  lest  on  that  stern  and  mvagst 
potentate,  she  hastened  to  Smith,  snatched  his  head  in  her 
arms,  and  laid  her  own  on  his,  dedariug  that  the  first  blow 
must  fall  upon  her.  The  heart  even  of  a  savage  fiither  was 
at  last  mated,  and  Powhatan  granted  to  his  fhvourite 
daughter  the  Hfii  of  Smith.  At  first  it  wm  arranged  that 
he  uould  amuse  the  father  and  daaghter  by  makinp^  beUs, 
beads,  and  other  curious  European  &lNrios.  A  different 
course,  however,  was  soon  resolved  upon.  Smith  was 
ptaeed  alone  in  a  large  house  beside  a  fire^  when  presently 
he  heard  from  wkbout  a  most  frightful  and  dolenil  noise^ 
and  Powhatan  rushed  in,  with  two  hundred  attendasMsy 
having  thdr  faces  bkeked,  and  diiguLssd  in  every  frichtful 
form  that  their  fury  could  devise.  Smith  thougl»t  Us  laat 
hour  was  again  at  hand,  but  Powhatan  told  him  that  these 
were  the  signs  of  peace  and  friendship,  and  that  he  should 
be  sent  bade  to  Jame^s  Town,  on  the  sole  condition  of 
transoolttittg  two  cnlverines  and  a  millstone. '*-*VoL  I.  p. 
213.6. 

We  have  only  further  to  add,  that  the  work  is  dqjpant- 
ly  printed,  and  b  lUuatrated  by  aa  exeeUent  map  of 
North  America* 
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Scots  Law    Ckronide,      Volume   First.      Edinburgh. 
Stirling  and  Kenney.     November,  1829. 

Wb  announced  the  appearance  of  the  first  Number  of 
this  publication,  stating,  at  the  same  time,  our  opinion, 
that  such  a  work  was  a  desideratum  in  Scotland,  and 
might,  if  properly  conducted,  be  rendered  an  important 
engine.  The  soTenth  Number,  just  published,  concludes 
the  first  volume ;  and,  on  looking  over  the  whole  of  the 
contents,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  has  succeeded 
to  a  considerable  extent.  The  principles  of  the  gentlemen 
who  conduct  the  work  are  diametrically  opposite  to  those 
which  we  entertain  in  matters  of  Jurisprudence;  and  on 
this  account,  and  because  we  see  no  use  in  entering  upon 
a  discussion,  which  could  neither  be  amusing  to  the  greater 
part  of  our  readers,  nor  exhausted  in  such  space  as  we 
could  afford  it,  we  leave  them  untouched.  At  the  same 
time^  free  discussion  is  always  useful,  and  the  range  of 
suljects  embraced  by  the  ScoU  Law  ChrorUde  la  wide 
and  important.  It  contains  papers,  in  some  of  which 
will  be  found  really  valuable  information,  on  matters 
not  very  generally  known.  We  may  instance  an  artide 
in  the  present  Number  on  the  customs  of  York ;  and  the 
articles  on  the  laws  of  Scotland  and  England — ^both  on 
their  preset  condition  and  their  antiquities,  embracing 
rither  wide  and  comprehensive  views,  or  descending  to  a 
useful  minuteness  of  detaiL  The  papers  are,  in  general, 
characterised  by  vigour  of  diction,  although  in  some  of 
them  we  meet  with  a  coarseness  of  expression  we  could 
wish  to  see  avoided.  Wherever  matters  of  practice  are 
treated,  we  commonly  discover  the  hand  of  the  old  prac- 
tician ;— where  matters  of  theory,  and  suljects  which  re- 
quire more  extensive  learning  are  discussed,  we  more 
frequently  perceive  a  deficiency.  To  one  very  praise- 
worthy feature  of  the  work  we  would,  in  particular,  di- 
rect attention,— p-the  monthly  reports  of  proceedings  in 
the  Supreme  Courts  of  Scotland.  They  are  condensed, 
and  they  are  published  at  short  and  regular  intervals. 
They  have  thus  the  advantage  over  the  Decisions,  as  pub- 
lished by  the  Collectors  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  who 
are  not  particularly  famed  for  punctuality ;  and  they  have 
the  advantage  over  those  published  under  the  auspices  of 
two  learned  advocates,  who  have  allowed  their  work  to 
expand  into  a  fearful  minuteness  of  detail,  forming  an 
equally  oppreasive  tax  on  the  time  of  the  reader  and  the 
pocket  of  the  purchaser.  We  observe,  also,  that  the 
Scota  Law  Ckronide  Reports  have  a  paging  of  their  own, 
and  may  be  had  separately. 

For  the  more  correct  information  of  some  outrageous 
reformer,  who,  in  the  last  Number,  vilifies  the  practice 
of  wearing  a  wig,  and  lauds  the  present  Dean  of  Faculty 
for  abandoning  it,  we  beg  to  state  the  important  fact,  that 
Mr  Jeffrey  does  wear  a  wig.  We  think  it  Is  bad  taste 
£oT  the  author  of  the  article  to  which  we  allude  to  attack 
this  prescriptive  ornament  of  the  legal  head,  seeing  that 
both  of  the  Law  C^ronicUfa  learned  reporters  wear  wigs 
"  very  good  wigs  too. 


TheAnL     A  Periodical  Paper,  jmbUahed  in  Ghugow 
.  during  the  Yeare  1826  and  1827.    In  two  series,  ori- 
ginal and  select.    New  Edition.     2  vols.  Svo.     Glas- 
gow.    Robertson  and  Atkinson.    1829. 

This  is  a  lively,  pleasant  little  work,  full  of  variety 
and  good-hwnour.  The  selections  from  the  fugitive  litera- 
ture of  the  day  are  tasteful  and  Judidous ;  and  its  origin- 
al  matter,  which  is  for  the  most  part  from  the  pen  of 
its  editor,  Mr  Atkinson,  is  sprightly  and  amusing,  indu- 
ding  some  interesting  topographical  papers,  and  a  plea^ 
sant  chronide  of  the  chiUchat  of  St  Mungo*s  capital  du- 
ring the  period  of  publication.  We  shall  find  room  for 
one  extract,  which  is  entitled 

Moax  msxazxs. 
'*  The  Keverend  Bfr  Bereiford,  fifteen  years  ago,  asto- 
nishefl  mankind  by  a  catidogae  and  dassification  of  the  mi- 
series to  which  thry  were  subject    Up  till  tht  time  of  this 


Linnstts  of  wretchedness,  the  world  had  no  idea  of  the  ex- 
tent of  its  sufferings :— It  had  not  entered  into  the  mind  of 
man  to  conceive  toe  number  and  variety  of  his  ptioK  uid 
complication  of  his  annoyances;  and  until  Timotliv  Testy 
had  ndd  up  his  glass  to  show  the  age  and  Iwdy  of  tiie  time 
their  form  and  preature,  was  Human  Life,  in  any  of  its  sep- 
trillion  varieties,  aware  of  the  full  extent  or  gross  Rmount 
of  its  miseries.  Perhaps  we  ought  rather  to  say  of  the  m- 
ture  and  variety— for,  ahis!  of  the  full  extnit  it  is  onlj 
Campbell's  Last  Man,  in  the  time  of  Bynm'a  Darkaesi,  wbe 
will  be  able  to  say  that  he  may  write  JFinit  to  tbdr  mightf 
catalogue^  How  any,  so  very  obvious  as  those  deacribe^ 
or  hinted  at,  in  the  following  addendum  to  Terty*8  enume- 
ration, escaped  the  acutenesi  of  his  suffering  peroeptioos,  or 
were  not  nosed  by  his  admirable  scent  aftor  the  wretched, 
is  just  one  of  those  accountable  things  that  you  may  vjk^ 
late  for  ever  upon,  and  yet  never  be  able  to  exphiln,  unka^ 
IUlo  us,  yofr— 

"  Groan  lif.  In  endeavouring  to  discern  one  of  the  fin 
spoU  at  present  on  the  sun*s  disc,  which  The  Hcnid  telh 
us  are  each  three  times  bigger  than  the  earth,  plant  the 
thinnest  outer  edge  of  your  thinnest  dress  shoe,  which  a  few 
days  of  pollriiing  on  a  burning  pavement  has  worn  to  the 
tenuity  of  a  MeOnMion  wafer,  on  one  of  the  Macadam  crys- 
tal-shaped knobs,  which  gem  the  carriage  walk  roond  vet 
green.— P.  S.  The  foot,  of  course,  to  be  in  the  ahoe^  and 
nothing  but  superannuated  silk  hoae  between  yoo  sod  the 
penetration  of  the  whinstooe. 

**  Groan  2d.  Having  a  rusty  iron  hoop  trundled  againA 
your  nankeen  trowsers.  by  an  urchin  too  young  to  admo- 
nish, much  less  to  thrash. 

**  Groan  3d,  Continuing  an  important  oonvenstioo  with 
a  perfect  stranger,  instead  of  your  friend,  who  has  aoddait- 
ally  stopped  to  look  at  a  print-shop  window. 

**  Groan  ilk.  The  unpleasant  sensation  vou  ftd  oo  driTio| 
your  nose  against  a  blind  man*s  forehead,  having  exdaimcd, 
*  Damme^  can*t  you  see  ?*  and  receiving  his  answer  in  the 
negative. 

"  Groan  blh.  Searching  your  pocket  some  time  for  in 
artide  which  you  cannot  find,  but  in  its  stead  find  a  trs 
mendous  hole. 

"  Groan  6th,  Skating  in  summer  on  tiie  pavement,  is- 
atead  of  ice^  on  a  piece  of  orange-ped,  instead  of  aksteSi 

'<  Groan  7th.  Having  been  deluged  with  rain  dm-iof  i 
short  pleasure  excursion  into  the  country,  to  perodve  ervry 
svmptom  of  settled  weather  exhibit  itaeli^  from  the  '  riaeof 
the  glass,'  to  the  blowing  of  dust  in  at  your  bedroom  win- 
dow—on the  morning  of  your  return  to  busincsa. 

"  Groan  8th,  Having  sent  a  letter,  by  a  private  Aasi/,  t» 
a  friend,  from  a  remote  watering-piaoe^  stating  that  jm 
have  drawn  upon  him  for  £25,  which  on  putting  itself  iota 
a  coat  pocket,  fifteen  days  after,  discovers  your  letter  nry 
safely  deposited  there.  Your  draft  is,  in  the  meantime^  em^ 
bellished  in  a  fearful  scrawl  with  what,  yon  are  iofonied, 
means  *  no effiscts.' 

**Groan9th.  Bdng  told  that  there  is  an  article  In  a  papff 
which  it  neariy  concerns  you  to  see  before  departing  with 
the  mail,  and  waiting  till  tht  hnt  blast  of  its  bom  upoo  i 
person  In  a  coffee-room,  who  has  said,  *  In  one  moment,  air, 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

*'  Groan  iOth,  Recdviitf  a  £ivour  frmn  a  strugrr  p»- 
tleman,  such  as  the  loan  of  a  top-coat,  aa  you  are  aboat  ta 
start  on  the  roof  of  a  stagc^-cooch  on  a  cold  morning,  wba 
you  relied  on  an  inside  place^  and  forgetting  to  ask  hi*  ad- 
dress that  you  may  return  it  and  your  thanics  toeetber. 

<*  Groan  llth.  Discovering  that  you  haveosrrted  in  yotf 
pocket  for  thirteen  miles,  the  wrong  volume  of  the  'I**- 
veller*s  Guide,'  and  stumbling  upon  a  description  of  1*^^ 
side,  when  you  want  to  know  in  what  direction  yea  oejw 
to  travd  to  Tyndrunk— and  your  dinnw. 

'<  Groan  I2th.  Haring  reserved  no  second  copy  of  f"^ 
net  to  your  mistress,  which  cost  you  as  many  hoora'  hui 
work  as  there  are  lines  in  that  spedes  of  oompoaitieo;'di** 
covering  that  you  have  lighted  your  dgar,  instead  of  ya*' 
mistress's  lieart,  with  the  thoughts  that  burn  in  it. 
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Groan  ISth,  Needing  another  misery  to  fiU  ^j^ 
of  your  catalogue  of  them,  and  not  being  able  to  find  om 
half  so  bad  as  that  very  necessity.'* 


Lothian's  Pocket  Bible  Atlas,  of  a  sixe  admitting  of  ^ 
ing  bound  up  with  the  Bible.     Edinboigh.    im 
Lothian.     1829. 
This  little  work  consists  of  eight  Maps,  exhihilii* 

liti  the  setaeDMDt  of  Noah'i  detcendvitt  thfwiilwuttiii 
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worid ; — ^8d,  the  route  of  the  Children  of  Israel  through 
the  Wildemen ; — 3d,  the  Land  of  Canaan  aa  divided 
among  the  Trities, — ^the  north  portion ; — 4th,  the  aouth 
portion ; — 5th,  the  Holy  Land  in  the  time  of  Christ, 
with  the  principal  travels  of  our  Lord ; — 6th,  a  map  of 
the  journeys  of  the  Apostles,  distinguishing  the  seven 
apocalyptic  churches  of  Asia,  and  the  cities  and  pro- 
▼incra  to  which  the  Apostolical  epistles  were  addressed ; 
— 7th,  a  map  of  places  east  of  the  Holy  Land,  ezhihit- 
ing  the  different  supposed  situations  of  the  Garden  of 
£den  and  Mount  Ararat ; — and,  8th,  a  map  of  Jerusa- 
lem, with  the  sites  of  Mount  Calvary,  the  Mount  of 
Oilvea,  Gethsemane,  Bethany,  &c  The  maps  are  on  a 
acale  adapted  for  pocket  Bibles.  They  are  distinctly  exe- 
cuted, and  well  engraved.  They  have  already  been  in- 
troduced with  good  effeiet  Into  several  congregational 
echoolfl,  and  will  be  found  to  afford  a  useful  illustration 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  History. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE, 


HOELTY  AND  HIS  P0BM8. 
By  iht  Author  o/*'  Anster  Fair." 

HoKLTT  was  bom  on  the  Slat  December,  1746,  at 
Mariensee,  in  the  Electorate  of  Hanover,  of  which  place 
his  father  was  pastor.  In  the  early  years  of  hia  life, 
Hoelty,  to  great  petaonal  beauty,  joined  the  utmost  live- 
liness and  vivacity.  His  childhood  very  soon  began  to 
exhibit  that  eager  desire  for  knowledge  which  accompa- 
nied him  through  life.  So  soon  as  he  could  write,  he 
ecribbled,  as  well  as  he  could,  every  thing  that  appeared 
to  him  remarkable,  either  In  his  readings  or  In  the  appear- 
anees  of  nature.  His  amiable  behaviour,  his  humorous 
conceits,  and  simple  but  shrewd  remarks,  together  with 
hie  beauty,  made  him  everywhere  a  favourite.  In  his 
ninth  year,  he  wae  attacked  with  small-pox  to  such  a  de- 
gree as  to  endanger  his  eye-sight.  By  this  misfortune, 
he  lost  somewhat  of  his  natural  liveliness,  but  nothing  of 
bis  ardour  and  perseverance  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 
He  received  the  rudiments  of  education  under  his  pater- 
nal roof.  In  this  respect,  Hoelty  was  peculiarly  fortu- 
nate. Hia  &ther,  who,  to  an  acquaintance  with  general 
literators^  had  superadded  an  extensive  perusal  of  the 
poets,  carefully  instructed  him,  not  only  in  his  native 
language,  but  also  In  Hebrew,  Greelc,  Latin,  and  French, 
hemdes  Geography,  History,  and  other  branches  generally 
taught  at  schooL  Hoelty*s  diligence  was  ardent  and  un- 
remitting ;  the  day  was  not  sufficient  for  him,  he  added 
the  night,  too»  to  his  toilsome  studies.  His  nocturnal 
dedication  of  himself  to  the  Mnses,  though  sanctioned  by 
the  practice  of  some  of  the  highest  names  of  ancient  and 
modem  times,  his  parents,  tenderly  fearful  of  his  health, 
endeavoured,  very  prudently,  to  prohibit ;  but,  unknown 
to  them,  he  had  provided  himself  with  oil,  and  a  lamp 
hewn  out  of  a  turnip,  by  the  light  of  which  he  prolonged 
in  hia  chamber  his  secret  and  interdicted  lucubrations. 
Already,  too,  his  propensity  for  the  solitary  and  the  ter- 
rible began  to  show  itself.  On  evenings,  after  school 
hours,  he,  with  a  book  In  ills  pocket,  sllpt  away  unper- 
ceived  Into  some  obscure  bush  or  thidcet,  where  he  read 
aloud  to  himself;  and  often,  during  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  he,  alone  and  unterrified,  made  visits  to  the  church- 
yard ;  clad  in  a  white  slieet,  personified  a  walking  ghost ; 
and,  without  any  design  to  frighten  others,  stalked  about 
in  this  disguise  amid  the  graves — thus  calling  up,  as 
much  as  he  could,  in  living  reality  to  his  imagination, 
those  churchyard  terrors  which  he  was  thereby  so  well 
capacitated  afterwards  to  describe. 

It  was  in  his  eleventh  year  that  he  began  to  write 
verses.  His  first  production  was  an  epitaph  on  a  fiivour- 
ite  dog.  From  this  time,  poetry  became,  not  his  pastime, 
but  his  business.  Even  in  church,  and  under  the  sound 
of  his  father's  homilies,  his  Apollo  sometimes  desMuded 
iipoo  him  with  inspiratioD ;  and.  If  he  had  not  paper,  he 


scratched  out  his  verses  on  the  wall  or  seat,  leaving  be- 
hind him  memorials  of  his  craft,  where  men  little  ex- 
pected to  find  them. 

In  his  sixteenth  year,  he  was  sent  to  a  school  near 
Zelle,  where  he  remained  three  years.  In  1769,  be  went 
to  the  University  of  Halle ;  aftierwards  to  Gottingen,  In 
order  to  study  theology.  Here  he  read  day  and  night, — 
seldom  was  seen  out  of  bis  study  or  the  libraries, — and 
sacrificed  sleep,  social  Intercourse,  youthful  recreations, 
and  eventually  health  itself,  to  his  avidity  for  study.  By 
this  inde&tigable  application,  he,  in  his  twenty-first  year, 
equalled.  If  he  did  not  surpass,  his  most  learned'  fellow- 
studeiita  and  brother-bards  in  extensive  and  multlfariouB 
reading.  «>  He  became  a  proficient  in  the  literature,  not 
only  of  the  ancient,  but  of  all  the  most  valued  languages 
of  modem  Europe.  And  the  soundness  of  his  poetical 
taste  may  be  judged  from  the  well-founded  preference  he 
gave  to  the  Greek,  Italian,  and  English,  in  which  three 
languages  is  contained  Europe's  sublimest  and  purest 
poetry.  He  soon  became  the  associate  of  the  first  wits 
and  acholars  in  Gottingen — Burger,  Voss,  Count  Stoll- 
berg,  and  others,  who  at  once  priaeed  his  excellent  heart, 
and  admired  his  talent  for  poetiry. 

Though  naturally  of  a  large  and  luxuriant  growth,  the 
person  of  Hoelty  was  unwieldy,  and  of  a  bending,  un- 
healthy, and  dissoluble  frame.  Undoubtedly,  the  inten- 
sity of  his  nightly  application,  and  his  inattention  to  all 
those  little,  and  frequently  overlooked,  means  which  mi- 
nister, even  In  the  strongest,  to  health^  sapped  the  foun- 
dation of  a  constitution  naturally  robust  and  stable.  In 
his  86th  year,  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  cough,  which 
at  length  terminated  in  consumption,  and  put  an  end  to 
his  existence  in  September  1776. 

The  manners  of  Hoelty  were,  like  his  mind,  placid^ 
agreeable,  and  unassuming.  His  heavy,  tardy  gait, — hia 
melancholy  paleness, — ^the  simplicity  of  bis  addros^ — ^hia 
negligence  of  garb, — ^made  him,  to  those  wlio  for  the  first 
time  saw  him,  an  object  of  little  interest ;  but  his  bright 
blue  eye,  soon  disclosing  its  beauty,  told,  by  its  waggish 
and  true-hearted  glance,  the  energies  of  the  mind  that  lay 
deep  and  occult  within.  He  was  artless,  gentle,  and  un- 
affected,— ^generally  silent  in  company;  but,  when  he 
opened  hU  mouth,  it  was  to  good  purpose,  and  a  laugh  of 
acclamation  from  his  friends  frequently  followed  and 
crowned  his  good-humoured  remarks. 

Of  his  poetry,  the  character  is  delicate,  simple,  and  en- 
gaging in  the  highest  degree.  As  his  sensibility  to  all  the 
charms  of  nature,  and  his  delight  in  the  peaceful  secluded 
scenes  of  rural  life,  preserved  his  spirit  tranquil,  religious, 
and  happy,  so  the  same  sweetness  and  placidity  of  mind 
is  refiected  from  every  page  of  his  volume.  He  has  tho 
pastoral  sweetness  of  Geasner,  with  more  strength  and 
pointed  thought  than  the  prose-poetry  of  that  amiable 
writer.  Without  the  profound  passion  and  involved  elo- 
quence of  Schiller,  without  the  ghostly  energy  of  Burger, 
his  verses  possess  a  charm  of  interest  which  renders  them 
aa  agreeable  reading  as  either  the  one  or  the  other.  Hia 
descriptions  of  churchyard-horrors,  like  his  personal  per- 
ambulatlona  among  the  graves,  la  not  such  as  to  make  the 
hair  stand  on  end  like  those  of  Burger's;  amid  their 
chamelhouse-gloom,  they  contain  such  luminous  streaks 
of  waggish  humour  as  show  that  the  poet  dallied,  in  per- 
son, with  these  fantastical  horrors  for  bis  own  diverdon, 
as  well  as,  in  description,  for  the  amusement  of  his  read- 
ers. His  chief  fiiult  is,  his  sameness ;  the  recurrence, 
ere  his  book  be  half-read,  of  similar  imagery  in  nearly 
the  same  language.  Had  he  lived  longer,  he  would  pro- 
bably have  lopped  a  little  from  his  exuberance,  and  his 
mind  would  have  acquired  a  mors  ample  and  diversified 
range.  Yet  his  volume  will,  even  as  it  Is,  be  read  with 
pleasure ;  and,  to  those  beginning  the  study  of  German 
poetry,  we  would  recommend  It,  aa  being  purer  and  plainer 
in  its  phraseology,  and  easier  and  less  intricate  In  Its  con- 
struction, than  most  of  the  German  poets. 

We  suljoin  two  tranalated  ip«olmeiu :    •  - 
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THB  EDINBURGH  LITBRART  JOURNAL ;  OR, 


THB  MUN. 

Thxri  wonn^d,  in  Italle  somewfaerey 

A  young  and  goodlie  knight. 
Who  loved,  In  spite  of  bolt  and  bar, 

A  cloicter'd  sister  bright ; 
Much  spake  he  of  his  love's  sharp  care, 

And,  on  bis  knees,  he  swore 
From  holy  prison  to  rescue  her. 

And  love  her  evermore. 

O,  by  the  virgin  once  that  bare ! 

And  by  the  babe  divine 
That  fills  her  mother-arms !  so,  fair 

Belinda,  I  am  thine  ! 
Thine  is  my  heart,  its  love.  Its  carp^ 

So  long  as  I  have  breath  ; 
By  my  soul*s  blessedness  I  swear, 

ril  love  thee  to  the  death. 

A  poor  dear  maid— what  trusts  she  not, 

And,  most,  shut  up  in  cell  ? 
Ah !  her  nun's  duties  she  forgot, 

Nor  heeded  heaven  or  hell ; 
She,  at  whom  emulous  angels  had 

Been  pointing  irom  the  skies, 
God's  bride,  in  holy  beauty  dad, 

Became  the  spoiler's  prize ! 

Thereafter—such  are  men — ^hls  heart 

Wox  fiiinter  in  its  glow  ; 
He  gave  the  victim  of  his  art 

For  ever  o'er  to  woe, — 
Forgot  his  whilom  tenderness. 

His  vows  of  former  day, 
And  flew  about  In  gala-dress, 

In  search  of  other  prey  : 

Began  with  other  maids  to  dance 

In  taper-sparkling  hall ; 
Entangled  them  with  ogling  glance, 

And  flattery  withal : 
And  boosted  how  that  poor  Nnn*s  bliss 

He  caught  with  his  decoy. 
Of  every  look,  of  every  kiss, 

And  every  other  Joy. 

That  Nun,  whom  Italie's  heat  did  firs, 

Wox  fiery- wroth  of  mood  j 
She  thought  of  nought  but  schemes  of  Ire, 

And  dream*d  of  sword  and  blood ; 
A  band  she  suddenlie  did  hire 

Of  murderers  wild  and  wode. 
To  summon  to  death's  shadows  din 

That  spoiler  false  and  rude. 

Into  his  soul,  that  writhed  and  toss*d. 

Their  swords  with  murder  fell ; 
Out  flew  his  writhing  ugly  ghoot, 

Like  sulphur-smoke  of  hell ; 
Through  sky  he  wheels  and  w1ilne%  till  him 

In  fimgs  a  devil  took ; 
And  then  his  bleeding  carcaai  grim 

Wm  cnmm'd  In  grars's  cold  nook. 

The  Nun  flew,  as  the  night  began, 

To  ohnrchyaid  drear  and  dread, 
And  lore  the  bleeding,  buried  nmn 

Up  from  his  eoflln's  bed ; 
Out  from  hk  bnaat,  her  rage  to  glnt» 

His  felon  heart  she  wrung ; 
And  alnspt  it  with  her  sounding  ftmC, 

Thai  all  God's  ohi^  rang. 

Her  ghoal*  as  vUlsfe  go«ip  9oe% 
That  ifol  tHU  Um«n  by  i 


And  till  the  cock's  clear  clarion  crow% 

Is  seen  to  howl  and  cry : 
When  twelve  is  struck,  with  grave-clothn  on, 

Up  from  her  grave  she  peers ; 
And  in  her  hands,  with  howl  and  moan, 

A  bleeding  heart  she  bears. 

Her  deep  and  hollow  eyen  out-throw 

Red  sparks  of  ghostly  light. 
And  glow  as  sulphur-flames  do  glow. 

Beneath  her  veil  of  white : 
O'er  that  false  heart,  so  gash'd  and  riven. 

She  gases  in  her  mirth ; 
And  heaves  It  upward  thrice  to  heaven, 

Then  dashes  It  to  earth : 

And  rolls  her  lirid  eyen  about^ 

Whence  hell-gleams  seem  to  start ; 
And  from  her  veil  shakes  blood-drops  oat, 

And  stamps  piecemeal  that  heart : 
Meantime  the  chapel-windows  flare 

All  round  with  lurid  light ; 
The  villago-watchman,  rounding  there. 

Has  often  seen  the  sight ! 

THB  TWO  fllSTSRS. 

Two  sisters,  with  their  hilling  oharmi, 
Are  mereilen  in  doing  harms ; 
No  heart  of  man,  or  fool  or  wise, 
Escapes  the  klU-crafl  of  their  eyes : 
Ev'n  I,  who  am  to  love  but  slack, — 
My  poor  heart  is  not  yet  come  back. 

Whate'er  they  do,  where'sr  they  be, 
(I  see  it,  though  you  cannot  see,} 
Young  Cupid,  by  a  chain  of  flowen, 
la  knit  to  these  sweet  plaguea  of  oun : 
Of  being  safe^  my  only  ehanoa 
Is  aeaing  both  tho  dears  at  ones. 

For,  If  I  gaae  on  them  together, 

Eaoh  is  so  dear,  I  flx  oo  neither ; 

But  should  I  hap  (alas,  ay  heart !} 

To  light  on  either  sweet,  apart. 

Young  Cupid  hastes  my  breath  to  strangle 

With  that  flowV-ehain,  where  myrtles  tsogit. 

Then,  If  you  wish,  sweet  sisters  twain. 
That  I  shottbl  live,  and  not  be  slain* 
Ah,  never  be  your  blessed  blaaa 
Of  beauty  sunder'd  to  my  gaae ; 
But  shine  together,  that  I  may 
Baak  and  live  on  beneath  your  ray  I 
Dewm  Orovey  Banh  qftke  Vtvom, 
IQih  Oct  1889. 


LETTERS  FROM  THB  WEST. 

No.  VIL 

KLTcnom  OP  A  Loan  aacioa  in  the  bmvsasirr  or  cu* 
oow^-^AMce  sBzainAir  kwowtts    MAcaaAPY,  ftc  k& 

A  DEGRKE  of  excitement  of  rare  occurrence  here  btf 
prevailed  for  the  bist  few  weeks,  occasioned  by  the  aa- 
nual  election  of  a  Lord  Rector  for  our  University.  Thoiotf 
Campbell,  you  are  aware,  was  the  successor  of  JttfTrft 
Mackintosh,  and  Brougham,  in  thb  ofiioe.  He  was  devo- 
tedly loved  by  a  great  minority  of  the  students,  who  m 
the  electors,  the  more  that  he  was  sealous  In  defeiniinf 
their  fhmchlse,  which,  there  is  rmson  to  belicte,  is  i" 
seme  jeopardy  from  the  grave  and  sober  majority  of  tbt 
members  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Sootti«h  Uninr- 
sities.  The  young  men  accordingly  r»-clected  CamfMl 
for  another  year,  after  he  had  served  the  oflioe  twire- 
The  official  tedlousnessof  the  Commission,  howertf,  pre- 
vented their  friend  and  protector  from  bdng  msn  thtf 
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a  aentincL  The  battle  has  yet  to  be  Sought  for  them ; 
and  it  was  their  cue,  therefore,  to  look  towards  some 
higlily-talented  and  influential  man,  who  was  not  in  any 
degree  either  lukewarm  or  pledged  against  popular  rights^ 
and  whoae  moral  influence  would  weigh  heavily  in  the 
scale  of  any  cause  he  nnctioned.  To  such  a  man  they 
wished  to  proffer  the  gown  which  Burke  and  Adam 
Smith  had  been  proud  to  wear. 

The  Marquees  of  I  ■nsdu  m  n  appeared  In  erery  respect 
to  be  such  a  man.  When  he  was  proposed,  it  secjued  for 
a  while  as  if  his  great  merits  and  honoured  name  had 
oveimwed  aQ  opposition.  All  at  once,  however,  the 
Tories  started  the  Lord  IVesident  Hope,  and  the  eyange- 
licals  Sir  James  Moncreiff.  Unexceptionable  as  both  these 
gentlemen  are,  the  high  office  of  Judge,  which  each  of 
them  holds,  should  prevent  them  perhi^M,  especially  when 
Uyal  controyersy  it  to  be  held,  from  interfering  with  the 
due  performance  of  other  and  extra-judicial  duties.  Sir 
James  was  the  &vourite  of  the  Divinity  Students,  firom 
hia  known  devotion  to  our  venerable  Mother  Church, 
vyhUst  the  young  Tories,  looking  forward  to  the  rtaUiies 
aa  a  substitute  for  the  PleaMwre»  of  Hope,  rallied  boldly 
round  the  head  of  the  Court  of  Session.  Meetings  were, 
as  nsual,  held— orations,  many  of  them  very  able,  deliver- 
ed— addreses,  exhortations,  appeals,  sqaibo,  and  pasquUs 
prepared  and  printed.  The  Lansdowns  showed  the  lar- 
gest share  of  eloquence  and  argument-— the  Hopes  of  wit. 
The  leader  of  the  latter  is  an  aoeomplished  and  elq;ant 
scholar  and  young  gentleman,  named  Page,  and  to  his 
pen  is  attributed  soaoe  very  clever  jeiMr-<f  esprit 

On  Monday  the  trial  of  strength  took  |dace :  and  the 
Marquess  would  haw  been  elseted  by  mijoritiea  la  all  the 
four  nations,  or  departments^  but  for  the  indisposition  of 
one  individual,  pledged  to  vote  for  him^  which  in  his 
division  made  the  votes  equal,  and  threw  the  casting  vote 
into  the  hands  of  a  friend  of  tha  VmMmX,  At  it  was, 
tliree  nations  voted  in  himy  and  he  is  now  Lord  Rec- 
tor; and  the  students  are  once  more  quietly  at  their 
studies. 

Our  distingoished^^fuaBty  I  regret  to  eall  him  now — 
citiaen  that  was  for  so  many  years—Mr  Knowks,  oon- 
doded  his  Course  of  Lectures  on  Dramatic  Poetry  the 
other  evening,  with  an  admirable  and  eloquent  analysis 
of  the  first  act  of  Macbeth.  Macready  was  in  the  room, 
%tkd  the  allusions  to  his  manner  of  performing  the  usurp- 
er vrere  loudly  cheered.  On  Monday  the  actor  appear- 
ed in  that  part  to  a  respectable  and  ddighted  house.  It  is 
certainly  among  his  best  personations,  and  the  banquet- 
scene  and  battle  were  masterpieces  in  their  way.  Mac- 
ready's  character  is,  however,  Virginitu,  It  has  made  his 
highest  reputation,  and  will  preserve  It  longest.  He 
played  it  last  night  vdth  great  applause.  I  have  spoken 
of  Mr  Knowles  as  about  to  leave  us.  He  does  soon — 
but  in  a  few  months  returns  to  bid  us  i^u^well.  Then^ 
surely,  he  wiU  receive  that  tribute  to  which  his  genius, 
affability,  and  sociality,  alike  entitle  him — a  public  din- 
ner. A  testimonial  of  this  kind  is  about  to  be  given  to 
one  of  our  most  esteemed  and  deservedly  popular  mer- 
ciiants  and  liankers,  on  his  retirement  from  active  busi- 
ness ;  and  never  did  a  British  trader  retire  Into  domestic 
life^  who  better  deserved  the  cordial  greetings  and  vales 
of  those  whb  still  remain  to  toll  in  the  vineyard  in  which 
he  so  honourably,  so  long,  and  so  sucoessfiilly  laboured. 

THE  DRAMA. 

Wk  have  seldom  seen  an  opera  go  off  more  heavily  than 
did  "  The  Maid  of  the  Mill"  last  Wednesday  evening. 
This  is  midnly  to  be  attributed  to  the  circumstance,  that 
two  of  the  principal  characters  were  allotted  to  perform- 
ers perfectly  incapable  of  doing  them  Justice, — we  mean 
Messrs  I^rldn  and  Hart  The  former  jJayed  Lord 
Aimworthf  and  the  latter  OUe$.  As  to  Larkin,  we  would 
lay  it  down  as  a  rule  without  an  exception,,  that  a  man  who 
oannei  He  his  n^doth  aboold  neYer  play  •  nobleman. 


Mr  Larlcin  favoured  us  with  a  partial  view  of  bis  shirt 
collar  on  the  left  side  of  his  neck,  but  whether  the  corre- 
sponding portion  on  the  right  was  only  buried  among  the 
folds  of  his  cravat,  or  was  torn  away  altogether,  remains 
to  this  moment  a  profound  mystery  Besides,  he  pre- 
sented us  with  a  luiot  d  la  wetdimentaU,  which  would 
have  made  even  a  grocer's  apprentice  blush,  it  was  so 
monstrous  and  inexcusable.  The  cut  of  his  coat,  too, 
would  have  killed  Jones  upon  the  spot,  had  he  seen  it* 
Operatic  gentlemen,  we  are  aware,  are  never  quite  so 
good  as  gentlemen  who  are  not  operatic ;  but  really  Mr 
Larkin  loolcs  almost  as  ill  as  Mr  Collier  in  his  blue  sur- 
tout  and  white  inexpressibles,  and,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  tinsel  star  upon  his  breast,  we  should  never  have 
been  able  to  comprehend  how  he  represented  a  nobleman. 
Neither  does  his  singing  improve  upon  us.  He  mur- 
dered the  fine  duet,  **  When  thy  boaom  heares  a  sigh,'^ 
which  he  sang  with  Miss  Baton.  It  was  altered — ^to 
suit  hu  voice,  we  presume — but  even  with  all  the  altera- 
tions he  fidleiL  We  were  no  very  enthusiastic  admirers  of 
Thome;  but  we  should  a  thousand  times  rather  have 
Thome  than  Larkin.— Quoad  itfr  Hart,  we  requested  tliat 
he  should  be  tried  in  one  or  two  good  parts,  but  we  never 
meant  that  he  ahoold  be  put  into  eliaracters  which  had 
been  previously  supported  by  Mr  Murray  himself.  Mur- 
ray plays  Oiles  to  admiration,  and  Hart  cannot  play  it 
at  aU.  It  is  not  in  his  way ;  yet  it  was  enough  to  sa- 
tisfy us  that  he  is  a  very  mediocre  actor,  and  that  he  is 
nothing  but  a  bass  singer  ;-^he  cannot  even  get  up  a  te- 
nor. His  bass  is  rich  and  good,  but,  of  oourse»  can  be 
turned  to  very  small  account  in  the  actual  business  of  a 
theatre :  and  this,  we  are  afraid,  is  all  tiwt  can  be  said 
of  Mr  Hart.  We  are  sorry  for  it,  for  we  had  hoped  bet- 
ter things  of  him.  Then  there  was  Collier's  Mr  Mervin  / 
O !  ye  gods  and  little  fishes ! — Had  it  not  been  for  theex- 
,  quidte  manner  in  which  Miss  PMon  sang  '*  The  Min- 
strel Boy,"  and  the  clever  acting  of  Stanley  and  Miss 
Tunstall  as  Ra^ph  and  JPomiy,  we  should  scarcely  have 
known  that  we  were  in  the  Theatre-RoyaL 

Miss  Jarman  is  rapidly  rising  in  public  estimatioia,  and 
is  almost  already  as  much  admired  as  she  deserves,  and  as 
we  could  wish.  Her  appearance  In  a  new  drama,  called 
*'  The  Youthful  Queen,  or  Christine  of  Sweden,"  has, 
perhaps,  been  more  in  her  fovour  than  any  other  of  her 
personations,  since  she  came  to  Edinburgh.  It  is  the 
next  thing  to  a  perfect  piece  of  acting,  and  leaves  the 
spectator-  nothing  to  wish  for— not  even  him  who  has 
seen,  as  we  liave  done.  Miss  O'Neill  hersdlf  in  the  first 
flush  of  her  popularity.  The  drama,  vrhidi  Is  an  adapt- 
ation from  the  French,  has  not  a  gnat  deal  of  intrinsio 
merit  to  boast  of,  and  were  any  other  performer  that  we 
know  of  to  play  the  hen^ne,  it  would  be  a  heavy  and  unin- 
teresting affair ;  but  Miss  Jarman  puts  life  and  soul  into 
it,  and  by  the  mere  force  of  her  individual  genius,  carries 
it  through  triumphantly.  We  anticipate  much  delight- 
ful acting  when  Macready  and  she  appear  together. — We 
have  a  word  or  two  for  Montague  Stanley.  He  looks 
and  dresses  his  part  in  '*  The  Youthful  Queen"  well,  only 
his  jacket,  or  tunic,  ie  about  two  inches  too  long,  and  his 
doalc,  which  he  carries  over  his  arm,  fa  not  light  enough, 
making  liim  look  too  much  as  if  he  were  just  about  to  ride 
out  on  rather  a  wet  day.  But  what  we  have  chiefly  to 
mention  to  him  is,  that  he  is  not  energetic  enough.  Will 
he  have  the  kindness  to  consider  that  he  has  won  the 
heart  of  a  Queen, — of  a  young  and  glorious  creature,  full 
of  generous  and  ardent  foellng;  and,  by  the  goddesses  !  If 
the  thought  does  not  bring  the  blood  gushing  up  to  his 
brow,  and  hfa  heart  knocking  out  against  lifa  ribs,  he  is 
one  of  the  most  degenerate  Swedes  that  ever  blackened 
hfa  upper  lip  with  burnt  cork !  We  want  a  little  more 
passion  and  action.  When  ChriUine  confesses  her  love 
for  him,  he  stands  stUl  like  a  boy  going  to  be  whipt.  We 
should  a  thousand  times  rather  see  him  leap  into  the  pit 
in  an  agony  of  astonishment  and  despair.  What  makes 
it  wontf  Is  the  terrible  ooatn9t  between  th^  girl  he  ao- 
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tually  marriea  and  the  Queen.  There  is  no  vraiseiMmce 
in  the  8uppo8ition»  that  he  should  prefer  Mias  Pincushion 
— we  heg  pardon — we  mean  Miss  Pincott — to  Miss  Jar- 
man.  He  is  too  tame — a  thousand  degrees  too  tame. — It 
is  but  justice  to  mention,  that  Mr  Hooper  appears  to 
greater  advantage  as  the  foppish  courtier,  Steinbergy  than 
in  any  part  in  which  we  have  yet  seen  him.  His  style 
of  acting  it  is  more  subdued  and  less  Tulgar  than  it  fre- 
quently is.  He  infuses,  too,  into  the  character,  some  of 
the  vis  arnica  ;  and  hit  costume  is  laudable. 

^Vti  Cerhertu. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


ON  VI8ITIMO  THE  GRAVES  OF  BESSY  BELL  AND 

MARY  GRAY. 

By  W,  M,  Hetheringtm,  Author  of**  Dramatic  Skeidus, 
founded  on  the  Pastoral  Poetry  of  Scotland,^ 

*T]8  haUow'd  ground  !  huah*d  be  my  breath ! 

Unoover*d  be  my  head ! 
Let  me  the  shadowy  Court  of  Death 

With  softest  footstep  tread  ! 
The  spirit  of  the  place  I  feel, 
And  on  its  sacred  dust  I  kneel — 

For  here  all  lowly  laid. 
As  ancient  legends  soothly  my. 
Rest  Bessy  Bell  and  Mary  Gray. 

Scotia's  brown  pines  in  silent  gloom 

Commingle,  broad  and  tall, 
As  Nature*s  self  had  o*er  their  tomb 

Hung  her  own  solemn  pall ; 
A  few  faint  straggling  beams  of  day 
Amid  the  blent  booghs  shifting,  stray. 

And  on  their  low  homes  fall ; 
The  Almond,  gurgling  down  the  Tale, 
Pours,  ever  pours  their  deep  dlrge-waiL 

Where  are  the  mounds,  that,  like  twin  wvns, 

Young  children  of  the  deep. 
With  gentle  swell  should  mark  the  graves 

Where  side  by  side  they  sleep  ? 
They,  too»  have  melted  quite  away, 
Like  snow-wreaths,  lessening  day  by  day— 

Time's  wasting  touch  can  sweep 
Even  Death's  sad  records  from  Earth's  iaoei, 
Leaving  of  man  no  lingering  trace. 

And  be  it  so  !  Their  onoe  fair  clay, — 

Like  dewdrops  in  the  stream. 
Like  leaves  in  the  wan  year's  decay, 

Like  the  sky-meteor's  gimmi 
Though  with  its  mother  element. 
Now  undistingoishably  blent 

That  human  dust  may  seem, 
Refined  and  purified  shall  rise, 
To  bloom  immortal  in  the  skies. 

How  vain  the  pompous  tomb  appears 

Piled  o'er  the  mighty  dead. 
While  viewing  through  the  mist  of  tears 

Where  the  beautiful  are  laid  ! 
Yes  !  in  the  galea  that  round  me  moan. 
The  stream,  the  grove,  the  lettcr'd  stone, 

Even  in  the  dust  I  tread, 
I  feel  the  presence  of  a  power 
Guarding  this  consecrated  bower. 

Thrice  hallow'd  is  this  lonely  dell. 

Three  Spirits,  all  divine- 
Love,  Innocence,  and  Friendship— dwell 

Here,  in  one  common  shrine  : 
Here  youth  and  Tirgin  fair  may  meet^. 


May  plight  their  vows  by  moonlight  sweet, 

May  heart  and  hand  entwine  : — 
No  faithless  foot  this  turf  may  tread. 
For  here  Mey  reign — The  Sacred  Dead ! 


THOUGHTS  ON  VISITING  THE  GRAVE  OP  BURN! 
Sy  Alexander  Madagyan, 

The  loud  voice  of  a  stormy  e'en 
Came  raving  to  our  cottage  pane ; 
The  cottar  bodies  steek'd  their  een 

In  sleep,  to  shun 
Dreigh.  sights,  that  they  a*  day  had  seen 

De&oe  the  sun. 

Unmindfu'  o'  the  raging  blast, 
(Though  heaven  to  earth  was  ia'in'  last,) 
O'er  hill,  an*  heath,  an'  field  I  past 

By  eerie  turns. 
To  view  the  dark — the  lone — the  last 
Abode  of  Bums. 

The  grave  of  Boms!  a  throne  of  state ! 
Revered,  though  mouldering  desolate  I 
I  envied  poortith's  hapless  fate 

And  quick  decay. 
As  musing  on  the  **  furrows'  weight" 

That  o'er  him  lay. 


His  mora  of  life  with  darkm 

Fell  Famen's  fingers  mark'd  its  dose, 

I'the  space  between  unnumbcr'd  woes 

Were  on  him  huri'd ; 
Yet  from  his  darkness,  light  amae 

That  glads  the  world. 

O,  Robie  Burns !  that  I'd  been  llvin* 
When  the  power  o'  song  to  thee  was  giveo, 
And  seen,  when  misery  mad  bad  riven 

Thy  manly  form, 
Thy  soul,  the  undying  gift  of  Heaven, 

Defy  the  storm! 

Or  seen  thee  in  a  calmer  hour, 

When  o'er  thee  bent  the  blooming  bower, 

Mute  gazing  on  the  crimson  flower. 

The  daisy  fair, 
And  heard  thee  bless  the  Almighty  power 

Who  placed  it  there. 

Or  seen  thee  In  a  lonely  shade. 
Fast  wrapping  in  thy  rustic  phdd 
Thy  Mary,  dear  departed  maid! 

In  fond  embrace, 
And  mark'd  the  game  fond  passion  play  d 

Upon  thy  face ! 

Or  seen  thee  in  thine  hour  o*  glee, 
Wild,  bold,  and  witty,  frank  and  free, 
Keen  joining  on  the  flowery  lee 

The  rustic  dance, 
And  watchin*  frae  Jean's  lowing  ee 

Love'e  kindled  ghmos ! 

Or  seen  thee  by  the  ingle-nook. 
When  with  thy  jest  the  biggin'  shook ; 
Or  stalkin'  by  the  oaten  stook, 

Frae  man  afar. 
When  heavenward  went  thy  passionate  look 

To  the  '<  lingering  star.* 

Many  are  they  who  would  aspire 
To  wake  again  thy  deeping  lyre^ 
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Wasting  their  breath  to  blow  m  fire 
To  bum  Hlce  tUoe ; 

But  black  I  tee  them  all  expire 
Before  thy  shrine. 

Bums !  might  I  live  again  to  see 

A  Bard  among  us  like  to  thee, 

My  heart's  best  thanks  I  glad  would  gie 

To  God  the  gtTer, 
And  then  eontented  close  my  ee 

To  sleep  for  erer ! 


OB 


80NNBT.— TO  ISABEL. 


DBAExir  and  gentlest !  let  me  hold  thee  fast 

Withki  my  arms,  and  kiss  thy  Fkrian  brow; 
And  whilst  this  soften*d  light  is  o*er  us  cast. 

Breathe  with  me  fondly  an  impassion'd  tow  ; 
And  let  the  marmurings  of  our  Joy  be  heard, 

Like  rippling  waves  along  the  shining  shore^— i 
Kot  loud,  but  deep.     Love  is  its  own  reward, 

And  hath  of  pleasures  an  exhaustless  store. 
I  see  the  gidden  foncies  of  thy  mind 

Dancing,  like  fairies,  round  thy  lips  and  eyes ; 
Or,  like  the  small  clouds,  chased  by  summer  wind* 

Diasoiring  into  sunlight  as  they  rise : — 
A  shower  of  blessings  on  thee,  Isabel ! — 
My  soul  is  faint  with  loving  tiiee  too  well. 

H.  G.  B. 


LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  TARIETICS. 


THvas  ii  praparinff  for  early  pubUestioD  s  third  volmne  of  the 
Hiftory  of  the  UnWenity  of  Edlnbargh,  by  Ateisader  Bower,  com> 
prebeadlng  the  period  fkom  1756  to  the  prsMnC  time,  sad  oootsla- 
iiiK,  betides  file  HMory  st  extrscted  ftom  tlierecocdi  of  the  Univer- 
sity  sad  Towa  Coanel*  Mographicsl  accounts  of  the  emSscBt own 
BOW  deccssed  who  hsve  filled  profeaorlsl  cliaifk  Among  these 
src^  RobertMMi*  Ferguson,  Robiioa,  Monro,  both  Ofcgorys,  Dugsld 
Stewart,  PUyfsir,  Flakyion,  Christieoo,  Dnncsa,  Murray,  Browa, 
and  ■eversl  othen. 

Robert  Hsadyslde*  Esq.  sdvoeata.  Is  prepariag  Ibr  pubBeatfcm  a 
work  on  tlie  Law  of  Jurisdiction  and  Aetkms. 

A  new  Novel,  from  the  pen  of  Mr  Oiattsa,  called  the  Hdian  of 
Bnifst,  Ss  la  the  preis. 

Dr  Seymour  hsi  in  the  preai  a  work  on  the  DIseaies  of  the  Ova- 
ria.  toefaiding  encysted  dropsy  and  mallgnsnt^  dbestee  ot  those  or- 
gnu;  lo  which  sre  prefixed  PhytiolaglesI  ObierTstiocis  on  the  Struc- 
ture sad  Fttnctioos  oftheee  parts  in  the  humsn  being  sad  in  salmsls. 
The  first  Number  of  s  London  Httdesl  Gsncts,  to  be  ooolinued 
wcAly.  wes  published  Istt  Ssturdsy. 

An  Hfartorlcsl  sad  Topogrsphiesl  Atlss  of  Bnghmd  and  Waiss,  ex. 
hibtciag  their  geogrsphiesl  fsstores  during  the  Romsn,  Ssxon,  Da- 
nish, sad  Norman  govemmenti,  is  aaaouooed. 

Miss  E.  E.  KeodrIck  has  in  the  pre«a  Uttle  work,  to  be  entitled 
Convenations  on  Minislure  Painting. 

The  Book  raritiei  in  the  Univenity  of  Csmbridge,  illnstrsted  by 
OriglnsI  Lstteissad  Note^  biographies],  Utersry.  sad  sntiquariaa, 
by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Hartshome,  M.A.  is  announced. 

The  Condttcton  of  the  Librsry  of  Uieful  Knowledge  propoee  pub- 
lishing a  series  of  Trestises  on  the  diflkrent  sul^scts  eonneetsd  with 
Domcstie  snd  RarsI  Economy,  vrhieh  diey  will  dsnominaCe  the 


The  Memoirs  of  BoliTsr,  sanounesd  for  immediate  pubUestioo, 
are  reported  not  only  to  contain  much  new  information  reiaUve  to 
the  private  history  of  that  extraordinary  man,  but  will  also  comprise 
a  complete  history  of  the  Colombian  Revohitioo. 

Ma)or  Ldth  Hay  U  about  to  publish  a  Memoir  of  the  Psninsular 
War,  compiled  from  the  memoranda  of  six  years'  service. 

Talssov  ah  Im oian  CAMr—- This  work,  whldi  Is  now  sanounesd 
for  immediate  pubUestlon,  Is  from  the  pen  of  J.  A.  Jones,  Esq.  whose 
long  resldsaoe  among  the  Indian  Tribes  of  North  America  has  en- 
abied  him  to  colleetmaetof  the  trsdiUons  current  smong  sll  the  na- 
tions of  the  Red  Men  dispersed  over  three  millions  of  square  miles 
in  that  vast  oootineoL  They  will  exhibit,  we  understand,  their  no* 
tkms  respecting  the  Supreme  Being,  the  crestioo,  the  origin  of  their 
Tribes,  and  will  comprise  saaooount  of  their  manners,  haUts»  nodes 
of  life,  ssarrisfp-cciemonles,  dtc. 

Ftaa  Aara.— Mr  Walker,  engraver,  whoie  print  of  Lord  Moactieff 
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we  noticed  some  time  ego,  is  circulatii^  proposals  for  publishing 
menocinto  engravings  of  Mr  Jeffirey.  Mr  Brou^fhsm,  and  Sir  Hun. 
phrsy  Davy.  Mr  Jeffirey  is  from  a  portrait  by  thst  rising!  svtist, 
ColTills  Smith  t  Mr  Brougham,  from  a  portrait  by  Sir  Thomas 
LawTsnce,  generslly  aekaowlsdged  to  be  the  bsst,  if  not  indeed  the 
eoly  happy  likeness  eatsat,  of  that  distinguished  auihor  and  ststea- 


ScorriSR  AcAoaMir.— We  remarked  faUely  that  mmonrs  had 
reached  our  asrs  of  disssnskms  in  the  Soottiah  Academy.  They  have 
tacoken  out  sooner  thsn  we  had  antlcipsted,  and  in  tlie  form  of  an 
«r  parte  statement  of  certaia  proceedings  st  s  boe  mesting  of  the 
body.  We  sincsrely  hope,  Ihowever,  thst  thb  will  prove,  like  the 
prsnuture  explonon  of  s  mine,  the  mesas  to  carry  off  the  lurkiqg 
dsnger  Innocuously.  The  esse  (ss  s  Iswyer  would  ssy)  Is  sbly  ■»«»rd 
fai  the  document  we  alhide  to.  but  peihaps  more  eloquently  t^nn 
ooneetly.  We  have  ample  materials  in  hand  for  a  full.  true,  snd 
impsrtisl  history  of  the  whole  trsnssetions,  but  a  press  of  matter 
obliges  us  to  defer  it  tlU  next  week. 

LirasAav  Aim  Scisimric  DsBATtiro  Socranss  nr  Eoia- 
BraoR«— Most  of  these  Instltutkms  have  commenced  their  winter 
campaign.    In  a  country  like  ours,  where  no  one  faidivldual  can  say 
that  he  may  not  be  cslled  upon  some  time  or  other  to  expnss  Us 
sentiments  la  public,  ths  srt  of  extemporsneous  debate  msy  be 
looked  upon  ss  a  necessary  part  of  education.    It  U  hi  these  Soeie- 
tiss,  too,  that  a  young  man  best  Issms  to  instruct  himself  by  his 
own  exertions,  snd  forsnobjeet  of  his  own  proposliv  s  It  is  in  them 
thst  he  best  teams  to  measure  himself  with  his  feUows.    The  Rogfoi 
Mettteal  Society  was  institutad  la  17S7,  aad.  ss  its  nsme  Indicates, 
ooofinss  itself  exclusively  to  mcdiosi  discussions.    It  was  tacorpoia. 
tad  by  roysl  chsrter  hi  1778.    It  Is  In  the  habit  of  besting  what  are 
csUsd  medical  news  to  the  esrly  psrt  of  its  meetings— accounts  of 
interesting  snd  uncommon  esses,  snd  reports  of  discoveries  tai  medi- 
dne  snd  the  cognate  sciences.    An  esssy  Is  sfrrrwards  read  by  one 
of  the  members  oa  some  medlcsl  sutajlect.  snd  IM  doctrine  snd  ge- 
nersl  merits  form  the  sul^eet  of  the  evening's  debate.    At  (he  dose 
of  each  session  the  subjects  of  the  dlswrtatUms,  and  the  members 
who  ars  to  read  them  during  the  ensuing  one,  sie  sppointed  by  the 
Society.    Esch  member  gives  la  to  the  sseretsry  two  eopies  of  his 
dissertation  thres  weeks  before  it  comes  to  be  dlscuised.    During 
the  first  week  it  is  transcribed  for  pressrvatlon  into  a  book  kept  for 
thst  purpose  uader  the  secretary's  inspection,  snd  snother  eopy  la 
tsken  of  It  st  the  Society's  expense.    The  three  sepsnte  copies  are 
then  sent  in  rotation  during  the  remshiing  fortnight  to  the  members 
whose  names  are  upon  the  roil,  to  be  perused  by  them  beforehand. 
This  praetlee  te  eakulated  to  i^ve  a  grsater  maturity  to  the  criti- 
cisms on  the  essay.   This  Sodety  meets  every  Friday  during  the 
winter  ssssloa  In  its  hall  in  Suigeon-Squsre :  it  possesses  aa  exten- 
sive and  wdt-maasged  mediesl  librsry,  snd  s  museum,  which  Is 
dsily  iocressing.— The  Royal  Physical  Society  was  instituted  some 
few  years  after  the  Medical,  snd  Its  chief  object  is  the  praeecution 
exclusively  of  the  phyricsl  sciences.    It  posicsies  a  very  good  hall 
in  Rldtmood  Street,  and  a  small  librsry.    It  is  not  so  numerously 
sttendedssthelfediea/SocM^;  but  its  proceedings  srs  ingeneial 
iateresting.— The  Specmlative  Society  wes  founded  in  1764 :  and  as 
the  srsna  on  which  some  of  our  most  noted  pcrfiticsl  chsrscters  first 
tried  their  powers,  is  more  generally  known  among  young  men  of 
Utersry  habits  tlum  sny  other  of  our  Edinbuii^  Societies.    Its  his- 
tory, from  the  dste  of  its  oommeneement,  would  be  s  curious  chap- 
ter In  the  narrative  of  the  march  of  intellect  in  Edinburgli.    The 
subifscts  for  discussion  are  chiefly  literary,  moral,  snd  politicsl. 
It  dees  not  confine  Itself  to  sny  exclusive  branch  of  sdenee,  but  ex- 
patiates over  that  field  of  polite  literature  which  is  necessary  to  every 
gentleman,  and  indispcnssble  to  the  finish  d  his  chsrscter.    It  is  a 
ncutrsl  ground,  upon  whldi  men  of  sll  praiiesBlons  caa  meet  with 
mutual  advantsge.  The  meetinp  sre  heU  every  Tuesday,  tai  the  So- 
ciety's hall.  In  the  Univenity  buildings.    It  possesses  a  tolerable  lib- 
rsry, and  a  fine  portrait  of  the  lamented  Francis  Homer,  by  Rsebum. 
—The  Juridical  Society  was  instituted  in  1773L  Beyond  Its  own  wells, 
it  is  linown  ss  fasvlng  published  the  most  complete  system  of  Scottish 
Conveysncing.    It  indulges  ocrssionslly  in  debates  of  general  inte- 
rest; but  the  main  stock  ofitsdiseussloos  srs  legal.    Only  such  per- 
sons can  bscome  memben  ss  sre  either  members  of  a  Iqpd  profsssion, 
or  studying  with  a  view  to  enter  one.    The  Society  met  for  the  first 
time  in  its  new  snd  elsfsnt  hsll  In  Charlotte  Squan  on  Wedaesday 
the  18th  of  November.    It  is,  we  understand,  making  application  foi 
a  crown  chsrter,  snd  hss  it  in  contemplstion  to  found  s  complete  Isw 
library.  '*  Caparisons,"  Mrs  MaUprop  tells  us,  "are odoriferous :**  yet 
were  we  inclined  to  distingui>h  between  the  two  last-mentioned  so- 
cieties, both  of  which  stsnd  high  st  present,  we  should  ssy  that  the  Spe- 
aUaiive  is  perhsps  more  remsrkable  for  extensive  general  knowledge 
and  polished  tsste^— the  Juridical  for  sound,  pnetiesi,  business-like 
babiU  of  debateb— The  FOnian  Society  restrlcU  its  stiention  for  tiie 
most  psrt  to  sutiJeets  connected  with  natural  history  and  antiquitiss. 
Papers  sre  read  at  each  meeting  on  some  topic  of  tbto  kind,  and  the 
opintens  they  contain  aieafterwaids  critldscd.  The  Sodety  Is  patron- 
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i  aeaiUnetof  iMtand]lliC0vy>  wtaldilsontlMliiciWMbiiMliidlBC 
ftTfiy  MtenilTe  A«r&arfiMN.—We  luTe  noCietd  thcw  loektki,  l»- 
cmte  thefr  iMmben  are  feocnUy  meh  ai  bavt  oomptetedt  or  an  on 
tfacetcofeompleciiig,  diairiladlaiiaiMliiatlieralbniiMUaotoTtow 
tiMHi  ai  a  iffBiMlUuB  iIbIs  lictiivni  tiio  aupwullca  iMd  iwagtir  Id  Ma' 
latura.  SoetadnofaiDoivJuvaniteduaaeteranioiniiDeroiUbtliat 
i*a  muiC  decHne  wttn  attcmptfaif  a  catalogue  of  fhcnk  Doet  the 
Aeadtmie  Soekiy  itlll  oiit  r— tt  wat  the  noncry  of  our  yoafliAil 
genlna. 

Tbb  Six  Tner  Club.— We  tmdentaiid  that,  among  othcn.  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  Profenor  WDion,  and  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  are  lo  be 
preaent  at  the  Anonal  Dinnor  of  thia  Chib,  whldi  takea  place  on  the 
SSth  InataDt.  The  mfeting  canaot  flOI  to  be  an  InlcRitlng  and  de- 
lightful one. 

Tbb  Catroltc  CHArau— This  place  of  wonhlp,  the  inlerior  of 
which  hat  Just  undeigone  a  complete  renewal,  re^ipcna  to-mono«r. 
The  mannec  In  which  the  deooratiom  have  been  executed  reflectt  the 
gieatnt  credit  on  Mr  Hay,  and  cannot  lUl  to  add  to  his  already  de- 
aerTcdly  hlgh'jcput^tton  as  an  ornamental  hooae-palntar.  The  alter- 
ation  that  falls  most  in'the  eye  is  the  introduction  of  what  may  be 
termed  a  hanging  tzaoery  under  the  roof-principals.  Betwixt  the 
chief  tics,  libs  hare  been  Judiciously  xepresented,  the  IntersectioBS  of 
wbidiarecoTeredbyriehboeies.  New  ardiitzaTea  have  been  traced 
round  the  windows,  with  a  IxiU  andmasterly  pencil,  and  add  consi- 
derable breadth  and  relief  to  their  original  effect.  Around,  and  on 
either  side  of  the  altar-pleoe,  similar  avohltiaTes  have  been  most  hap- 
pily introduced.  In  the  fimn  of  the  altai-pleoe  itself  no  change  has 
been  madeu  It  la  painted  in  Imitation  of  Sienna  marble  i  and  the 
centre  canopy  is  sUlfiilly  projected  by  the  hitroduction  of  a  piece  «f 
■ky  behind  it.  The  altar  itself  is  painted  in  Imitatloo  of  Upls-lasuIL 
What  defldeneles  we  could  urfs  have  their  origin  chiefly  in  the  ori- 
ginal constnictioB  of  the  chapel,  and  cannot  properly  be  re^oned  to 
Mr  Hay's  charge.  He  is,  however,  responsible  for  a  slight  error  In 
not  making  the  ribs  more  decidedly  of  an  oaken  eolour,  which  would 
baTc  glren  unity  of  character  to  the  xoof ;  and  also  for  the  glaring 
eolour  of  the  drapery  above  Vandyke's  Entombment  of  Christ.  The 
bright  red  curtain  and  yeUow  fringes  ^ulte  kill  the  colour  of  that 
adcntiae  and  finely-felt  painthig,  which  has  sufDned  enough  already 
fhnn  th«  unfkTourahle  light  in  which  it  is  placed.  But,  on  the  wholes 
the  decorations  are  such  as  to  accord  with  the  church's  ritual,  the 
splendour  of  which  they  are  destined  to  enhance  by  their  preeene^ 
En  paMmnt—U  it  not  rather  an  anomaly  that  the  altar  should  stand 
at  the  west  end  of  the  chapel? 

Stats  or  Caim  in  Fbancb.— A  report  on  the  admlnlstratfcm  of 
criminal  Justice  in  France  has  been  published  In  the  Mtmiteur,  A 
condensed  sUtement  of  the  results  may  have  an  Interest  ftar  some  o( 
our  readers.  The  total  number  of  persons  accused  before  the  courts 
ofssslae,  faitheycarl898,  Is817tt  being  an  taicrease  upon  the  total, 
during  the  year  18S7i  of  467.  This  increase  is  confined  to  crimes 
aflbctlBg  property ;  crimes  agabist  the  person  have  diminished  by  67. 
Of  Ihe  perrons  accused.  7396  have  been  tried;  776  did  not  appear. 
Among  those  who  were  brought  to  trial,  the  proportion  of  males  to 
females  was  as  19  to  loa  It  is  estimated,  that  the  proportloD  of 
thoee  criminals  who  were  totally  destitute  of  education  was  three 
flflhsof  the  whole:  the  proportion  of  uneducated  flemalcs  Is  some- 
what greater  than  that  of  uneducated  males.  By  dividing  the  ac- 
cused into  classes,  according  to  the  education  they  had  received,  it 
was  found  that,  among  such  as  could  nrither  read  nor  write,  87  out 
of  every  hundred  were  aoiuitted  i  among  such  as  had  a  middling 
education,  44  out  at  every  hundred,  and  among  such  as  had  recdved 
a  superior  education,  65  out  of  every  hundred.  The  number  of  per- 
sons tried  before  the  tribunals  of  correctional  police  in  1818  was 
17f»300.  This  is  an  Increase  upon  the  number  In  18S7  of  1154.  The 
increase  Is  diiefly  among  the  thieves  t  116  prosecuttfins  were  at 
the  Instanoe  of  the  Crown  for  transgressioos  of  the  laws  of  the 
press  There  does  not  appear  ttaai  these  statcmenti  to  be  any  in- 
crease of  crime  In  France  from  the  year  18S7feo  the  year  I8S8,  greater 
than  may  be  aatisCBctorily  accounted  for  by  the  oicUlation  in  the  ex* 
act  quantity  of  crime  in  a  nation  fhnn  year  to  year,  or  by  the  greater 
activity  of  the  legal  authorities.  By  far  the  most  important  part  of 
the  document.  In  our  estimatian,  is  that  which  establishes  the  dimi- 
nution of  crime  as  we  rise  in  the  scale  of  education. 

FfMX  Anra  in  Italy.— We  make  the  fonowiag  eztraces  tram  a 
letter  lately  received  from  an  Edinburgh  artist  of  eminence,  now  In 
Italy.—"  JIf  Ukin- Went  to  the  opera,  and  saw  the  Gaaa  Ladra.  It  is 
delightAil,  after  being  sickened  with  the  melo-dramas  of  Englanil,  to 
witness  the  performance  of  an  opera  te  a  country  where  it  Is  regard- 
ed as  a  work  of  art,  and  where  the  arrangements  of  the  musical  dra- 
ma dare  no  more  transgress  the  rules  of  harmony  and  melody,  than 
a  paintUig  dare  sin  against  those  of  perspective.— YMted  the  exhi- 
Utlon  of  modem  paintings  in  the  Palace  of  Arts.  It  contains  a  few 
good  historical  sttt||cets{  well  composed,  drawn,  and  coloured,  but 
painted  like  all  the  modem  pictures  out  of  England— very  deficient 
in  ridnmi  and  te»tur>  mOj  tai  wint  of  Aipiuaciim  and  Megilp. 


There  are  soma  v«y  fine  patalii^  h«e  of  tte  V« 
Leonardo  da  Vlaarii  ff1«M>  of  tba  Laat  Supper,  would  of  Hsrif  reward 
ajonmeythlslength.— Fada^— lamdeHJlliftsdwUhsDaByefthepte- 
tures  here ;  butlehicfly  with  the  frescoes  by  Giotto,  Titiaa.  sad  othoi 
—a  style  of  painting  whidi  I  never  before  had  an  opportoaity  of  «» 
mining.  I  can  now  understand  the  raptnres  with  whidi  I  have  bend 
artists  and  amateurs  speak  of  Ihe  works  of  Giotto,  and  wtakhtU 
now  always  appeared  to  me  oventrained.—Finiies— After  SDikmly 
eiamlnlngand  studying  ahnoot  all  the  beatjworicsef  fiM  Venetiis 
school,  I  find  the  nuBHser  of  an  of  them  approadi  more  or  lew  to  tint 
offresook  Among  the  splakUd  Works  by  TiClen,  Paul  VeRinett.i>d 
Tintonette,  In  the  possession  of  the  Academy  of  the  Floe  Am,  then 
Is  one— the  Mlradeof  St  Mark— by  the  latter,  which,  for  eOtet,  pone 
of  H^t  and  shadow,  composition  and  character,  l^aflleB  all  dacrip* 
tion.  It  appears  to  ne  to  have  bean  padaied  foat  hi  water  cdoan, 
and  afterwards  ^aaed  In  oU,  whidi  method  never  folk  to  ptodstti 
transparency  of  colour,  and  quality  of  texture,  fanposdble  to  ftt 
otherwisa  llie  colourlqg  Is  giageuus  of  a  deep  rith  ions.  Tbe 
greater  part  of  the  figures  are  to  shadewr, 'or  appas  sally  so,  ftenb» 
ingoppoead  to  a  broad  Uglit  to  the  beck-ground.  ThisisBieBail 
practice  of  Ibe  Venetian  patolen,  and  iwikea  their  figures  tal  it  t 
dlstBQOB.  The  ex-Duoal  Palace  **»»■*"■  a  large  picture  liy  Titos, 
called,  if  I  remember  rightly,  <  Faith,  St  Mark.'  &&  Althooch  tot 
large,  it  Is  not  long  enough  to  fin  up  the  space  between  tbetvodDoo 
of  the  hall  where  It  is  placed ;  and  to  make  It  fit,  two  pieeei  of  as* 
vass  are  Joined  to  it,  and  psinted  to  oQ  by  some  artist  of  a  Ister  <ka 
than  TMan.  The  figures,  ookmr,  snd  eompodfioo,  are  esliendf 
well  fattUated,  yet  not  ao  wall  as  to  deceive  the  eye  of  a  psaatR." 

TheaMeat  Goss^— Druiy  Lane  having  been  left  half  Jiwrtw!  is 
order  that  Covent  Garden  might  be  filled,  has  got  totoieriouismsn. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Company,  the  principal  petfonDcn  sgrwd 
to  lend  the  management  f5  percent  of  their  salaries  for  teo  v«k» 
It  Is  hoped  that  thtogs  may  tiras  go  on  till  ChristnuH,  when  the  Pb> 
tomlme  will  probably  replenish  the  treasury.  There  hss  bsea  Btik 
novdty  at  either  of  the  Theatres-RoyaL  A  newpieoebyllrPlBidii 
Is  to  reheeiaal  at  Drury  Lane,  to  whidi,  after  a  pnollc«  rKMCly 
introduced  at  Vienna,  a  series  of  living  tableaux  will  be  repcMotii 
trom  cdebrated  palnttoga.— In  an  amuring  trifle  latdy  ptodnnd  ti 
tbe  AdelphI,  tbereisa  no^kFbsrole  Ineantotion  scene,  in  vhklithe 
l^{vedioBtB  thrown  Into  the  eauldron  are  aa  foUows:— I.  The  kMS 
buckle  of  a  blackleg.  %  Oneef  theballsof  a  pawnbrokec'i  dgn.  3. 
A  bad  aizpcnce  taken  at  the  gslkry-door.  4.  A  lady's  eompletna 
lost  bi  the  heat  of  a  taeU<«oom.  5.  The  uader-cnut  of  a  take'i 
•«  dead.man.''  6.  The  consdanee  of  an  attorney.— Tbe  W«t  Loo- 
doo  Theatre  la  about  to  be  opened  to  considerable  force  by  Vr  Alex- 
ander Lee,  Mr  Percy  Fanen,  and  Mr  Melraee.— The  officcn  of  dv 
7nth  Regiment  stattoned  at  Tipperary,  have  fltfied  up  a  Printt 
Theatre,  and  are  peidbtming  playa  to  all  their  friends.— Dc  Bcpa 
has  now,  we  believe,  decided  on  visiliag  Edinburgh  this  •cw»*<i^ 
an  ItaUan  oonapanyt  he  is  at  present  at  Uvereool,  sad  Si^nn 
Bbsis  b  the  prima  domta  of  his  cerTU.— Macrcady  will  make  bit  IT 
pearanee  h«e  next  weelu— We  also  hear  that  we  are  to  hsvesTai 
fhnn  Miss  Smlthson.- A  Christmas  pantorofane,  «e  are  inAnaei,  s 
to  preparation,  to  which  Tayhir,  the  celebrated  down,  vW  uv^' 
—The  name  of  the  young  gentleman  who  has  performed  Skj/M 
twice  with  good  appnkiation,  b  Hedderwickt— his  lather  is  a  mpert' 
able  prtoter  to  Olsegow. 

WssKLT  liim  or  PxaroucAircKS. 

Not.  14w— Not.  Sa 

Sat.      Marriage  tff  Figaro,  4  TV  Youth ftU  Quern, 
Mow.      Barber  ofSevtUe,  ^  The  Robber's  Wyt, 
Tubs.    Merchant  of  Fenke,  ^  The  Ymttl^  Qaera. 
Wbo.     The  MaU  qfthe  Mitt,  4  Do. 
THuma.  The  Haunted  Toitfer,  4-  Do. 

Fai.       Jfary,  Qneen  ^ifSeote,  PfUOoas  Thoaipoon,  4  The  JUlittft 
Wifk 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A  MOMBBn  of  IntflisrtiBg  arddoa  are  still  nnavoldsMy  poitpooM. 
— "  Lettersfron  Paria*  No^  IL*  and  '■  A  Song  aboat  Love,' hf  ih« 
Ettrick  Shepherd,  In  our  next. 

The  "  Celtic  Lcfend"  shaU  have  an  earty  places— We  hsre  Bod^ 
aire  to  ooettoueany  fiuther  cocrsapoodence  with  '*  F.  H." 

The  Verses  by  "  Andrew  Mercer,*  of  Invcrkcithing.  sie  mtu»^ 
our  liking*  and  shall  have  a  plaoe  at  our  best  coovcDienec-TBe 
Lines  by  "  W.**  of  Gainsborough.  Yorkshire,  are  a  Uttle  too  rcdiiB- 
dant,  but  are  highly  poetical,  and  after  some  abridgment*  iball  te  in* 
serted.— "  A  Bachelor^  Consotetian*  is  clever,  and  ahaU  >FP**'r' 
Our  two  fldr  Correspondents,  "  Laun*  and  "  Anna,**  are  wry  *- 
lightful  creaturea,  but  they  do  not  write  fmtte  such  good  poefT'' 
we  could  wish.-The  Venes  by  ••  J.  H,"  though  pretty,  hsrdJy  «m» 
up  to  our  standard.— Weare afraid  we  must  say  the  isaieto  **  A)p«r 
of  Olaqgow.- «  J.  C.  A.- of  Pilaley  Is  noCeqnal  to  •*  hotm"  i»  M* 
FrenehiflcaUoiw^To  ••  A  Whitci's  Soi«"  we  ca  gmcnlyaco^ 
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A  TVmiSm  Mt  Poimmt,  m  M^afm  io  Medical  J9riip>ru- 
tkmoe,  Phfakiogif^  «md  tke  PraeUce  qf  Pkgne,  By 
Robert  Chrbtimn,  ltf.D.  ProfMMr  of  Medical  Jnri*. 
pn&tntB  and  Poliee  in  the  UniTWilty  of  £din1wrf  k. 
One  TolniM,  8to,  pp.  d08»  EdUnbuxih :  Printed  for 
Adttm  Bteelc     1829. 

Mkdxcal  Ja&isrECDxxcx  lias  hitherto  made  slight 
progress  Io  this  coantry.     There  has  been  little  eneoii- 
ngement  held  out  to  men  of  talent  to  devote  themselTes 
to  its  study.    There  is  a  proud,  wllfal,  obstinate  pride  of 
common  sense  in  the  English  character,  that  looks  with 
resentment  on  the  superior  pretensions  of  science,  and 
repulses,  as  insulting,  its  offers  of  assistance.     No  more 
dMdly  offence  can  be  given  to  John  Bull  than  to  lay 
daim  to  better  information  than  he  possesses.     The  su- 
percilious neglect  with  which  he  has  hitherto  listened  to 
tbe  arguments  of  the  medical  Jurist  in  farour  of  the  ln« 
trodaction  of  a  more  strict  and  satisfactory  mode  of  col- 
lecting medical  erldence,  and  in  behalf  of  an  efScient  me- 
dical poliee,  b  quite  In  cfaaraeter.     We  are  daily  aoena- 
tomed  to  hear  U  gmvely  impre«ed  npcm  the  minds  of 
Juries  from  the  bench,  **  that  this  new  thing  called  medi- 
cal Jnrispmidence  is  no  part  of  the  law  of  the  land  ;"  we 
bare  almost  daily  instances  that  lawyers  suooassfully  re- 
tort to  tlM  trick  of  bringing  forward  some  ignorant  dolt 
whom  good  luck  has  furnished  with  the  title  of  surgeon, 
to  swear  In  the  teeth  of  a  sclentlAc  and  widely-expe- 
rienced investigator,  and  thus  neutralize,  to  the  mtisfaction 
of  an  ignorant  Jury,  the  eridence  of  the  latter ;  we  cannot 
walk  through  a  street  of  any  city  in  the  kingdom  without 
having  our  eyes  insulted  by  placards  headed,  "  Medical 
Aid,**  a  id  promising  "  the  strictest  honour  and  secrecy," 
•glaring  proofs  of  the  inefficiency  of  a  police  which  tl» 
lows  ignorant  men,  and  of  immoral  character,  to  practise 
upon  the  shame,  fears,  and  credulity  of  the  lower  orders, 
and  commit  murder  by  wholesale  with  impunity. 

Among  other  inestimable  blessings  which  we  owe  to 
this  dignified  apathy,  not  tbe  least  striking  to  one  at  all 
acquainted  with  Continental  literature,  is  the  miserably 
small  share  contributed  by  the  experimentalists  of  Great 
Britain  to  the  dally  increasing  stores  of  forensic  medi- 
dne,  when  eompored  with  what  has  been  done  in  France 
and  Germany.  Hitherto  we  have  been  unable  to  reckon 
more  than  a  stray  pamphlet,  an  occasional  article  in  a 
medical  journal,  and  one  or  two  institutional  works, 
which  are  only  adapted  to  teach  the  first  rudiments  of 
the  science^  not  to  diffuse  an  extended  and  practical  know- 
ledge. Ik  Cfaristison*s  volume  hi  almost  the  first  attempt 
among  us  to  discuss  the  science  independently,  and  in 
that  detail  which  is  requisite  to  exhaust  the  subject.  The 
author  has  been  long  known  In  the  Justiciary  Court  as  a 
clear-headed  and  well-informed  medical  Jurist ;  and  he  Is 
stall  more  widely  known  bv  his  exceflent  and  numerous 
contribtttMos  to  tbe  EdxJnargh  Medical  and  Surgical 
JownaL  The  work  which  we  have  now  in  hands  fully 
equals  what  our  prerious  knowledge  of  his  talents  had 
Isd  us  to  expect.     Aa  the  lubject  is  of  such  ritol  import- 


ance to  all,  our  readers,  will  scarcely  object  to  our  enter- 
tng  mto  a  pretty  detailed  analysis  of  the  contents  of  this 
book. 

The  action  of  poison  is  sometimes  confined  to  the  part  of 
the  body  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  sometimes  it  extends 
to  distant  organs;  in  other  words,  it  is  sometimes  merely 
local,  somethnes  remote.  The  local  effects  of  poisons  are 
of  three  kinds.  Sometimes  they  decompose  chemically,  or 
corrode  the  part  to  which  they  are  applied;  sometimes 
they  inflame  or  irritate  the  part  to  which  they  are  applied ; 
and  sometimes  they  merely  produce  a  peculiar  Impression 
on  tbe  sentient  exttvmltles  of  the  nerves,  unaccompanied 
by  any  visible  change  of  structure.  The  manner  In  which 
the  influence  of  poisons  b  conveyed  from  one  organ  to 
another,  seems  to  be,  in  some  instances,  sympathetic.  In 
others,  by  absorption.  The  discoveries  of  Migendie  on 
venous  abaorptlon,  and  the  frequent  disappearance  of 
poisons  during  lift  from  the  shut  cavities  in  which  they 
have  been  endoeed,  have  rendered  it  a  favourite  doctrine 
that  meet  of  them  act  through  the  blood.  Dr  Chrlstlson 
holds  it  to  he  an  erroneous  opinion,  that  poimns  affect  re- 
motely the  general  system.  He  admits  that  a  few  of 
them,  andj  In  particular,  arsenic  and  mercury,  appear  to 
affect  meet  of  the  oi^gans  in  the  body,  but  maintains  that 
by  far  the  greater  proportion  seem  to  act  on  one  or  more 
organs  only.  Some  of  them  act  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  oA 
the  heart ;  others  on  the  lungs ;  a  great  number  on  the 
brain,  and  a  few  on  the  spinal  cord. 

The  action  of  poleens  may  be  modified,  both  In  degree 
and  kind,  from  a  variety  of  circumstsnces.  Dr  Christi- 
son  enumerates  as  the  principal : — 1.  Quaniiiif,  Not 
only  are  the  effects  of  a  poison  administered  In  large  doeea 
more  rapid ;  they  are  flrequently  quite  altered  in  hind. 
2.  State  of  Aggregation,  Poisons  act  more  energetically 
the  more  tiiey  are  snbdlrided, — and  hence,  most  energeti- 
cally in  sfdntlon,  or  when  reduced  to  a  state  of  vapour. 
Differences  In  aggregation  have  been  known  to  affect  the 
kind,  as  well  as  degree,  of  action.  3.  State  of  chemical 
cornhhtation,  **  Prisons  which  only  act  locally,  have  their 
action  much  Impaired,  or  even  neutralised,  in  their  che- 
mical combinations :  the  action  of  poisons  which  operate 
by  entering  the  blood,  although  it  may  be  somewhat  less- 
ened, cannot  he  destroyed  or  altered  in  their  chemical 
eombinations.**  4.  Mixtitrt.  The  eflRsct  of  mixture  de- 
pends partly  on  the  poisons  being  diluted ;  partly  on  the 
mere  mechanical  Impediment  thrown  between  the  poison 
and  the  animal  membranes.  5.  IXfference  of  Heme  ui 
tke  parte  to  which  the  poieon  ie  applied.  The  variations 
baring  their  origin  in  this  source,  depend  chiefly  on  the 
relative  quickness  with  which  the  absorption  goes  om 
but  not  always.  Some  poisons  which  cause  death  when 
applied  to  a  wound  in  small  quantities,  may  be  swallowed 
in  huge  doees  with  Impunity.  Others  are  merely  dimi- 
nished In  actirity ;  and  In  some,  it  matten  little  to  wbat 
textures  they  are  applied.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that 
mineral  poisons  are  the  least,  and  animal  poisons  the 
most,  affected  by  difference  of  timoe  ;  while  vegetable  poi- 
sons hold  a  middle  place.  6.  Difference  of  Organ,  Hie 
differences  hence  arising  may  in  ceneral  be  referred  to 
difVerenoe  of  tiaiu^  but  not  always.  7.  Habit  and  Idiosynm 
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crcuy.  The  tendency  of  the  latter  is  to  increase  the 
activity  of  poisons,  and  even,  to  jrendei:  some  sultptaoces 
delet^ious,  which  to  the  greater  number  of  persons  are 
harmless.  Such  an  idiosyncrasy  may  even  be  acquired. 
On  the  contrary,  the  tendency  of  habit  is,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  to  lessen  the  energy  of  poisons. 

The  classification  of  poisons  is  rather  a  difficult  sub- 
ject Dr  Christison  has  preferred  classin^^  them  accord- 
ing to  the  symptoihs  they  induce  on  man.  He  allows 
this  method  to  he  unsatisfactory,  and  only  adopts  it  as 
the  least  deficient.  According  to  him,  all  poisons  may 
1A  arranged  under  one  of  three  great  divisions : — Ist,  The 
Irritants,  including  all  whose  sole  or  predominating 
symptoms  are  those  of  irritation  or  inflammation ;  2d, 
The  Narcotics,  which  produce  stupor,  delirium,  and  other 
affections  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system  ;  3d,  The  Nar- 
cotico-Acrids,  which  produce  sometimes  irritation,  some- 
times narcotism,  sometimes  Iwth  together.  The  first  class 
comprehends  the  mineral  acids,  the  fixed  alkalies,  the 
poisonous  metallic  compounds,  some  of  the  earths,  the 
vegetable  acrids,  cantharides,  the  venom  of  serpents, 
poisonous  fish,  and  diseased  and  decayed  animal  matter : 
The  second,  opium,  hyoscyamus,  lactuca,  salanum,  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  and  the  poisonous  gases :  The  third,  night- 
shade, thom-4ipple,  and  tobacco ;  hemlock,  and  some  other 
umbelliferous  plants ;  monkshood  ;  cocculus  Indicus,  poi- 
sonous grain,  and  poisonous  fungi. 

The  results  yielded  by  the  study  of  poisons,  as  tending 
to  throw  light  on  physioli^  and  the  practice  of  phj'sic, 
have  hitherto  been  such  as  to  encourage  further  research, 
rathor  than  such  as  can  he  said  to  have  added  materially 
to  our  knowledge  in  these  two  branches  of  study.  Al- 
though they  hold  out  fair  hopes  to  the  physician  of  the 
future  discovery  of  new  and  more  efficacious  remedies  and 
modes  of  treatment,  it  would  be  worse  than  madness  to 
act  as  yet  upon  the  immature  researches  of  the  toxioolo- 
gist.  Their  bearing  upon  the  science  of  jurisprudence  is 
more  immediate  and  practical ;  and  to  this  subject,  there- 
fore, we  must  dedicate  a  few  remarks,  notwithstanding 
the  length  to  which  this  article  has  already  run. 

Medical  knowledge  is  important  to  the  lawyer  and  to 
the  legislator,  in  two  distinct  points  of  view.  To  the 
former,  it  is  chiefly  necessary  in  discussing  the  evidence 
for  the  commission  or  non-commission  of  a  crime :  to  the 
latter,  in  enacting  sound  police  regulations.  With  regard 
to  the  former,  we  may  remark,  that  in  criminal  cases  of 
poisoning,  the  enquiry  resolves  itself  (as  in  all  criminal 
investigations)  into  two  great  questions: — First,  the 
reality  of  the  death  by  poison ;  and,  second,  whether  it 
has  happened  through  malicious  intention  or  accidentally, 
and  by  whose  instrumentality.  In  the  first  question,  the 
opinion  of  the  medical  man  gives  the  law  to  the  jury. 
His  declaration,  that  death  has  been  caused  hj  poison, 
ought  to  preclude  all  further  enquiry  into  the  fact.  It 
stands  in  the  same  relation  as  the  opinion  of  an  architect, 
to  whom  it  has  been  remitted  to  report  on  the  state  of  a 
building.  This  view  of  the  matter  shows  at  once  the 
loose  and  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  mode  at  present 
adopted  in  taking  this  part  of  the  medical  evidence. 
The  crown  counsel  employ  a  medical  man,  and  proceed 
upon  his  opinion;  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner  bring 
forward  another  to  contradict  him ; — the  liench  and  the 
jury,  between  this  conflicting  testimony,  know  not  what 
to  think.  It  is  the  throw  of  a  die  whether  the  innocent 
shall  suffer  or  the  guilty  escape.  Now  it  really  seems  to 
us,  that  the  remedy  is  as  simple  as  the  defect  In  our  judi- 
dal  institutions  is  notorious.  The  precognitions,  which, 
in  Scotland,  always  precede  the  judicial  investigation,  are 
taken  by  the  sheriff.  Let  a  competent  medical  officer  be 
attached  to  each  sheriff  court  for  the  purpose  of  conduct- 
ing such  preliminary  investigations  as  the  one  alluded  to, 
and  let  his  report  be  finaL  In  the  second  part  of  the  en- 
quiry— the  question,  namely,  of  intentional  or  accidental 
death,  and  the  ascertaining  of  the  criminal — the  medical 
witness  dctcend^,  of  ooufie,  to  the  level  of  any  other,  and 


his  testimony  must  l»e  judged  of  by  the  rules  recognised 
by  the  court.  The  o^oe  of  ji  medical  jjiolice  is,  to  swper- 
intend  the  deanliness  of  cities — tlie  character  of  the  food 
exposed  in  the  markets — the  supplies  of  water — ^the  lo- 
cality and  structure  of  manufactories,  which,  in  their 
process,  evolve  noxious  exhalations — and  the  qualifications 
of  medical  practitioners.  All  these  matters  are  left  in 
this  country  to  chance  ;  and  we  believe  it  is  now  the  only 
country  in  Europe  where  thb  is  the  case.  A  medical 
officer,  such  as  we  have  suggested  in  the  case  of  the  sheriff 
courts,  might  extend  bis  activity  with  great  lienefit  in  this 
direction.  This  is  sufficiently  established  by  a  number 
of  interesting  facts  stated  in  the  course  of  Dr  Christison's 
book,  for  which  we  refer  the  reader  (among  other  psai- 
ages)  to  the  chapter  on  "  Lead,**  and  that  on  **  Decayed 
and  Diseased  Animal  Matter.** 

It  only  remains  that  we  address  a  few  suggestions  ts 
Dr  Christison.  His  book  is  professedly  piaetical,  sd4 
he,  on  this  account,  declines  treating  of  any  bat  thenuiR 
common  poisons.  We  are  inclined  to  tliink,  that  a  satii- 
factory  work  upon  toxicology  can  only  be  produced  upon 
the  exhaustive  plan,  and  that  much  light,  even  in  what 
regards  the  practice  of  this  country,  may  be  obtained  from 
comparative  views  of  the  working  of  foreign  poiaonst  or 
of  those  known  here  under  the  influence  of  a  different 
climate.  We  could  also  have  wished  that  Dr  Chri»ti«Ni 
had  given  a  catalogue  raisoTUiSof  the  principal  Continental 
works  which  he  has  quoted.  This  would  Ikave  had  the 
double  advantage  of  introducing  his  reader  to  a  branch  tf 
medical  literature  which  is  too  little  cultivated  among  us, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  enabling  him  to  judge  of  the  valne 
of  any  particular  experiment,  which  must  always  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  accuracy  of  the  operator  and  the  credibi- 
lity of  the  reporter.  We  make  these  suggestions  for  th« 
benefit  of  Dr  Christisou*s  second  edition,  which,  consi- 
dering the  valuable  nature  of  liis  work,  we  doubt  not  will 
soon  be  called  for. 


OKver  Cromw^,  a  Poem,  in  Three  Books.    Edinburgh. 
OUver  and  Boyd.     1829.     Pp.  200. 

This  work  is,  we  believe,  from  the  pen  of  Mr  Donlop 
of  Greenock.  On  the  whole,  we  look  upon  the  preface 
as  the  best  part  of  it.  The  author  is  a  much  better  pro« 
writer  than  a  poet.  The  preface  extends  to  twenty-tw» 
closely-printed  pages,  and  contains  an  able  and  vlgorooi 
defence  of  Oliver  CromwelL  We  have  no  Intention  to 
enter  into  the  merlU  of  the  question ;  but  we  profess  oar- 
selves  to  be  "  neutral  and  candid,**  and  to  such  Mr  Don- 
lop  Is  of  opinion  that  "  It  may  be  incontestably  shows, 
that  disinterested  patriotism.  In  the  most  moderate  degree, 
required  decisive  hostility  to  the  King*s  measures ;  that 
Cromwell,  as  well  as  others,  acted  from  honest  prindpk 
in  this  respect,  and  liad  but  too  cogent  reasons  to  rouse 
them ;  that  he  fairly  proceeded  from  one  step  of  power  to 
another,  by  the  natural  progress  of  e%'ents,  without  being 
liable  to  the  Imputation  of  remarkable  and  criminal  am- 
bition J  that  the  chief  magistracy  of  Great  Britain  ww 
entailed  on  him  by  motives  of  self-preservation,  br  the 
regard  which  Is  due  to  the  protection  of  inestlmsbie  reli- 
gious privileges,  and  in  general  by  the  incidence  of  thingi, 
which,  perhaps,  he  himself  could  not  in  one  sense  coun- 
teract ;  and  that  his  reign,  considering  the  untoward  cir- 
cumstances of  it,  preaenU  nothing  for  which  to  losd  hii 
memory  with  reproach.**  With  so  much  admiration  of 
his  hero,  it  was  natural  to  expect  that  our  author  wouM 
have  devoted  the  main  body  of  his  book  to  a  clear  elun- 
datlon  of  his  character  and  actions ;  and  the  name  ot 
"  Oliver  Cromwell,**  which  he  has  prefixed  to  hb  v^ 
certainly  led  us  to  conclude  that  we  should  find  it  dedi- 
cated to  his  service.  This  is  not  the  case.  The  plaa  oi 
the  poem  is  as  follows :— It  is  written  in  blank  rem 
and  introduces  us  to  CromweM  and  his  danghWV  ^ 
Claypole,  between  wbom  a  poetical  dial^pw «» "W"*^ 
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throughout  But,  instmd  of  talking  of  their  own  affairs, 
in  which  the  reader  might  have  been  somewhat  interest- 
ed, they  scarcely  say  a  word  concerning  them,  except  at 
the  oommcnoement  of  the  first  Book,  and  at  the  conclu. 
slon  of  the  third.  They  converse  rather  **  de  omnilntM 
negoiiiM  H  quibugdam  a/us.**  In  the  "  Argument**  to  the 
first  Book,  we  find  such  references  as  these, — "  Descrip- 
tion of  Britain,  prior  to  the  coming  of  Christianity,** 

**  Its  Introduction,-—"  Account  of  IcolmkiU,**— "  Scot- 
land and  Ireland  Cliristianised,'* — **  History  of  Oswald, 
King  of  Northumberland.**  In  the  "Argument**  to 
the  second  Book  we  have, — "  Advance  of  Popery  over 

Great  Britain  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,** 

**  Allusion  to  Cyprian,  Augustine,  and  the  pristine  her- 
mits,**— "  Transubstantiation  admitted — Good  Works 

Indulgences,** — "  The  practicability  of  man*s  discovering 
and  preserving  a  knowledge  of  the  Divine  Character  in 
his  own  strength,** — "  General  Account  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,**—"  The  Culdees,"— "  Sketch  of  Gospel  truth,** 
— **  Original  Sin,**  &c  &c  What  connexion  all  this  and 
much  more  has  with  Oliver  Cromwell,  we  do  not  under- 
take to  explain.  All  that  we  can  state  is,  that  instead  of 
being  political  or  historical,  the  poem  is,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  strictly  theological,  and,  with  a  few  omissions, 
might  have  been  called  **  Nicodemus,*'  or  "  Edward  Ir- 
■ring,**  with  as  much  propriety  as  "  Oliver  CromwelL** 

But  as  to  the  merits  of  tbe  poetry, — what  of  them  ? 
Our  opinion  is,  that  ^Mr  Dunlop  is  a  sensible  and  well- 
informed  man,  but  not  exactly  cut  out  for  a  poet.  His 
style,  which  is  founded  upon  Milton,  fheu  I  quanta  in- 
tervaBotJ  is  terribly  laboured,  pompous,  and  inverted, 
forming,  in  these  respects,  a  striking  contrast  to  his  prose 
composition,  which  is  distinct  and  vigorous.  Talce  an 
example  or  two  of  what  we  call  very  hard  and  costive  at- 
tempts at  versification.  We  think  the  following  passages 
nearly  as  dry  reading  as  any  of  £uclld*8  propositions : 

*<  A  maxim  *tis  of  sages,  who  explore, 
With  lucky  search,  the  elements  of  things 
That  in  the  haughtv  art  of  governance. 
In  arbitrating  penalty  and  pain. 
Displeasure  moved  ^gainst  the  general  good 
Reward  should  meet,  a4jttsted  to  the  hurt 
And  detriment  the  commonwealth  endures : 
Although  the  moral  stain  and  guilt  perchance 
Of  popular  and  non-offending  treason. 
Might  be  o*ergone  by  a  more  private  sin  ; 
Treason,  the  vasty  ba^  of  the  state 
Endangering,  her  loud  ahurm  is  just. 
And  parrying  retribution  perilous.*' 

**  The  bark  that  swims  unpiloted,  may  glide 
And  roll  in  circling  voyage  in  advance. 
Wliere  wind  or  tide  her  worthless  range  impels ; 
But  to  attoin  the  distant  mark  reserved, 
And  find  the  transatlantic  beacon  sure 
Athwart  th*  illimitable  breadth  of  foam, 
AH  obstacle  of  air  and  sea  nathless, 
The  pressure  of  the  potent  lath  demands 
Against  the  tugging  wave,  and  force  obliqae 
Of  bbinched  sheet,  bound  laithful  to  the  breexe.** 

'*  Urged  by  primeval  custom,  nations  all 

Their  scrupling  spirits  have  assuag'd,  when  ground 

With  deadhr  sin,  and  substituted  blood, 

That  wrath  to  quench,  that  was  suspect  to  chafe 

And  canker  in  the  vengeance-brewing  spheres; 

Yet  deviate  from  the  true  original. 

Into  idolatrous  and  perverae  rite, 

They  sacrificed  in  vain.** 

*<  Complete  beyond  compare,  the  tangled  web 
And  traversed  intertexture  of  our  fiite; 
And  unexpreie*d,  the  involutions  strange 
Of  oar  polemic  broil  of  swords  and  words. 
None  can  arrav  the  plastic  polity 
That  summonVl  into  being  all  toe  play 
Of  daahing  wits,  and  stem  colliding  Jar 
Of  mind  oonfirontinff  mind,  in  oonflict  new : 
Where  old  sedate  opinion  did  not  crouch. 
As  wont,  in  doister'd  abbacies  and  halls^ 
But  issued  on  the  stage  of  human  life 
UDpanUlded  in  icfiuenoe  and  import. ** 


These  specimens  convey  a  fair  notion  of  Mr  Dunlop's 
general  style ;  and  we  therefore  do  not  hesitate  to  say, 
that  he  must  either  alter  it  entirely,  or  cease  to  make  any 
farther  attempts  at  the  production  of  poetry.  That  he 
might  improve  we  consider  likely,  from  the  circumstance 
of  there  being  several  passages  in  his  book  of  a  much 
higher  order  than  those  to  which  we  have  referred  ;  and 
as  we  are  ever  anxious  to  do  justice  to  all  men,  we  have 
pleasure  In  selecting  one  of  these  for  our  readers*  appro- 
bation:— 

caoMWELL*8  naxAic 
"  As  if  in  dreams  and  visions  of  the  night. 
When  deep  sleep  falls  on  nuui,  methought  I  saw 
An  ancient  citv*s  strenffthen*d  bounds  within, 
A  lofty  scaffold,  clothed  in  doleful  black. 
Amid  a  clo8fr>wedged  multitude  uvrear*d, 
For  consequence  oi  stem  judicial  doom. 
Stood  round  the  scene  of  death  th*  enginei  of  Ate  } 
Sad  expectation  bent  itself  unmoved. 
And  breathless  waiting  still'd  the  living  masi^ 
That  on  a  secret  portal  stra]n*d  their  sight ; 
From  whose  recess  they  long  did  hope  and  watch 
For  spectacle  to  feast  their  mourning  eves; 
And  rest  and  silence  for  a  space  prevaii'd. 

Sudden  throughout  the  crowd  a  murmur  rose 

Like  sound  of  zephyr  in  the  tops  of  trees ; 

And  to  the  view  of  all  men  issued  one 

From  the  high  dome,  mi^estical  and  slow. 

In  sables  dad :  whose  now  defcncdess  head 

Aforetime  graced  a  golden  diadem. 

And  royal  bands  a  rod  of  empire  sway*d. 

But  now  discrown*d,  and  fimm  his  throne  descend 

He  stoop*d  unweapon*d,  'mid  the  iron  tread 

And  guard  of  a  closed  watch  of  sted-dad  men. 

And  stem  officials  of  vindictive  law, 

All  rd'uge  fail'd  him  :  to  the  crad  stroke 

Of  hate  and  ruthless  judgment  was  he  doom*d« 

Seemly  decorum  reign'd,  befitting  well 

His  calm  and  lofty  mien ;  while  jewell*d  worda 

From  his  lips  dropt,  as  with  upraised  hands 

He  bless'd  his  liegemen  with  a  fathei**s  love. 

Alas  !  he  had  a  most  forgiving  eye 

To  all,  save  one.     And,  *mid  the  weeplnr  tiirong^ 

He  singled  me,  methought,  with  such  a  Took 

As  dying  A  bd  to  his  brother  sent ; 

And  witness'd  that  I  had  not  shdter*d  him 

In  destiny *s  obscure  and  doudy  day ; 

Like  the  prophetic  voice  of  ancient  seers, 

His  words  stuck  as  an  arrow  in  my  veins. 

Then  stooping  solemn,  he  pronounced  a  prayer^ 

And  reverenUv  inclined  him  on  the  Mock ; 

Till  glided  an  ill-fiivour'd  one  behind, 

Vixor'd  in  crape,  like  a  foul  hidden  fiend. 

Or  ddegate  of  darkness,  to  fulfil 

The  frenzied  inquisition  of  the  state ; 

And  from  the  breathing  corse  sever'd  the  head, 

Dext'rous,  and  swift  from  every  eye  withdrew. 

Nor  e'er  in  £ngland*8  realm  was  seen  acain. 

The  peo]4e  spake  not ;  and  the  wdkin  lower'd. 

Mv  soul  to  this  dark  tragedv  was  chaln*d. 

When  straiKht  a  force  invisible  me  caught. 

And  ferried  swiftly  from  the  blood v  scene 

To  distant  coasts  remote ;  yet  still  invades 

Fierce  and  upbraiding  wail  throughout  the  land* 

Men*s  hearts  did  fail  for  shed  of  royal  blood  ; 

And  women,  judging,  from  the  throdng,  earth 

Was  near  her  end,  convulsed  and  died  aghast. 

And  ever,  'mid  the  sad  and  moaning  winds. 

His  stilly  voice  enter*d  my  very  hetft."»Pp.  10-12. 

The  following  lines  are  also  poetical  and  good.     Mra 
Clay  pole  speaks  : — 

"  My  loving  father !  many  years  have  sped 
Over  thy  head,  and  now  uiey  trsoe  behind. 
And  leave  some  notice  as  they  fieet  away ; 
Silver  upon  thy  temples  here  and  therc^— 
Thy  hand  b  smewy,  and  autumn*s  tints 
0'«a^ush  thy  season  with  admired  decay. 
Thine  eye  is  freighted  with  a  nation's  earsi^ 
And  thou  dost  question  with  ascendency. 
And  spcakest  to  be  heard  o*er  laud  and  sea. 
And  Fnnce  gives  evneat  heed,  and  gulHy  Spain. 


see 
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I^fty  thy  port  *inon|r  coroners  and  sword*, 
And  a  starrM  peeregr)  gives  obeisance  to  thee. 
But  I  have  knoim  thee  in  the  private  vale ; 
Sisters  and  brothers  hare  I  kias'd  and  loved 
In  childhood's  happy  bloom :  we  greeted  thee. 
Our  sire  eodearM,  and  sang  at  thy  approach.** 

Pp.  81-2. 

On  the  whole,  we  do  not  rise  from  the  perusal  of  this 
lioolc  with  any  feeling  of  disrespect  to  its  author,  but 
simply  with  a  consciousness  that  he  has  misapplied  his 
talents  in  seeking  to  clothe  his  thoughts  in  a  poetical 
dress. 


L 


Principles  of  ike  Law  of  Scotland  for  the  Uw  of  Students 
in  the  Univernity  of  Edinburgh,  By  George  Joseph 
Bell,  Esq.  Pp.  622.  Edinburgh.  WiUiam  Black- 
wood.     1829. 

It  was  high  time  that  an  institutional  work  on  the 
law  of  Scotland,  suited  to  its  present  advanced  state,  should 
appear.  Since  the  publication  of  Lord  Stair*s  Institutes, 
and  even  the  later  work  of  Mr  Erskine,  the  form  of  our 
law  has  undergone  an  extensive  change — ^many  branches 
have  become  obsolete,  or  sunk  into  comparative  insignifi- 
cance, which  formerly  occupied  almost  the  exclusive  at- 
tention of  the  courts,  and  the  extension  of  our  commerce 
has  Introduced  new  and  complex  relations  into  society, 
which  could  not  be  contemplated  in  older  works. 

We  have  a  high  opinion  of  the  talents  and  acquire- 
ments of  many  of  our  present  lawyers  as  practitioners, 
hut  we  must  make  bold  to  say,  that  our  law  literature  is 
at  this  moment  very  deficient.  There  are  but  few  mo- 
dem books  on  Scotch  ILaw  that  rise  above  mediocrity. 
The  fault  seems  not  to  lie  so  much  in  the  deficiency  of 
the  authors,  as  in  the  general  intellectual  character  of  the 
age.  We  are  now-a^ays,  in  all  professions,  prodigiously 
learned,  and  versant  in  the  most  profound  Investigations 
— ^but  there  is  a  mistiness  about  all  our  knowledge.  We 
know  every  thing,  and  we  can  argue  most  plausilily  on 
abstract'  principles ;  but  when  kept  close  to  details,  we 
are  generiilly  found  deficient  in  distinctness  and  mastery 
over  the  subject.  This,  with  all  due  deference  to  the 
gentlemeri  of  the  long  robe,  is  peculiarly  striking  in  their 
case.  Set  them  upon  the  track  of  a  question  of  abstract 
right — ^the  metaphysics  of  the  law — and  you  are  sure  of 
receiving  most  luminous  and  eloquent  disquisitions  ;  but 
hring  them  to  investigate  its  practical  principles,  and  you 
find  them  at  fault  klike  in  clear  views  of  established 
doctrines,  and  their  application  to  special  cases.  How 
different  is  it  with  Stair,  and  some  others  of  our  older 
writers  !  There  is  scarcely  a  schoolboy  now  alive  who 
could  hot  demonstrate  the  sliallowness  of  their  metaphy- 
sics ;  hut  when  they  come  to  elucidate  a  l^al  doctrine,  or 
show  .its  application,  their  reasoning  is  like  a  problem  in 
Euclid. 

Mr  Bell  is  by  no  means  free  from  this  defect  of  his 
age ;  on  the  contrary,  we  could  cull  from  his  writings  as 
striking  exemplifications  of  it,  as  from  those  of  any  writer 
we  know.  There  is  a  vagueness  about  his  style  that  not 
un frequently  renders  It  somewhat  difficult  to  see  his 
drift.  To  compensate  for  this,  however,  he  has — what 
most  of  his  oootcmporaries  waut-.a  comprehensive  and 
systematic  knowledge  of  his  subject.  His  commentaries 
on  the  mercantile  law  of  Scotland  are  not  only  the  best 
that  we  possess — ^they  are  in  reality  the  first,  and,  as  yet, 
the  only  treatise  on  the  subject.  Mr  Bell,  therefore,  has 
the  honour  of  being  the  first  who  has  given  to  the  world 
a  complete  and  methodised  system  of  what  has  now  be- 
eome  the  most  important  branch  of  our  municipal  law. 
Nor  have  his  labours  been  confined  to  mere  theoretical 
Investigations.  He  has  taken  an  active  and  influential 
part  in  the  modifications  which  have  been  introduced  of 
late  years  in  the  forms  and  proceedings  of  our  courts  of 
law  ;  and  for  doing  justice  to  his  last  work — that  which 
BOW  lies  before  tts-.*-bt  has  been  prepared,  by  the  exp^ 


rience  afforded  by  a  discharge  of  some  years*  standing  of 
the  duties  of  Professor  of  SoDts  Law  In  the  University  of 
Edinbui^h. 

Mr  Bell  has,  with  great  propriety,  rejected  in  bit 
Principles  the  arrangement  of  Erskine,  which  is  a  unpi- 
larly  infelicitous  attempt  to  class  the  doctrines  of  the 
Scottish  law  according  to  the  division  of  the  Roman  jo- 
rlsts,  without  understanding  the  principles  upon  which 
that  division  proceeded.  Our  author's  arrangement  coin- 
cides in  the  main  with  that  of  Lord  Stair,  with  wtat 
modifications,  however,  which  the  altered  state  of  the  Uw 
has  rendered  Indispensable.  Provided  a  systematic  ir- 
rangement  admits  of  the  subject  being  exhausted  with- 
in its  limits,  we  are  not  very  nice  about  the  precise  order 
in  whicli  the  different  divisions  follow  each  other,  bcin^ 
well  aware  that  the  very  best  method  must  leave  sontf 
parts  which  can  only  he  distinctly  understood  after  we 
have  mastered  the  whole.  We  refrain,  therefore,  fnus 
some  objections  we  felt  inclined  to  urge  to  Mr  B.*s order; 
in  particular,  to  his  treating  of  the  doctrine  of  obligstioos 
prior  to  that  of  property.  We  cannot,  however,  omit  to 
suggest  one  improvement,  which  we  find  generally  sdoptei 
by  the  Institutional  writers  of  Germany.  It  is  to  ditcuai. 
in  a  preliminary  part,  the  simple  doctrines  of  property, 
obligations,  and  persons ;  and  afterwards  the  more  com- 
plicated subjects  of  property  as  affected  by  feudal  ttl^ 
tions,  rights  and  responsibilities  arising  from  partnership, 
insurance,  bankruptcy,  and  the  like,  which  uniformly  in- 
volve more  than  one  of  the  simple  doctrines. 

As  to  the  execution  of  the  work,  it  is  every  thin|[  m 
could  wish,  and  calculated  to  be  of  use  to  the  prartitiooer 
as  well  as  the  mere  student.  The  doctrines  are  simplT 
and  lucidly  stated ;  and  a  list  of  reported  decisions  and 
other  authorities  annexed  to  each,  which  may  be  consulted 
for  its  argumentative  treatment.  A  copious  index  ii 
added — an  indispensable  part  of  every  systematic  lasr 
book — prepared,  we  understand,  by  the  indefatigable  Mr 
Cosmo  Ferguson,  the  compiler  of  the  very  excellent  in- 
dices attached  to  ^Ir  Bell's  Commentaries,  and  Mr  Ivory's 
edition  of  the  larger  Erskine. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  to  add  two  things.  In  the 
first  place,  there  are  one  or  two  works  which  deserve  to 
be  excluded  from  the  sweeping  censure  pronounced  in  thr 
beginning  of  this  article ;  especially  Mr  Robert  Thom- 
son's Treatise  on  Bills  of  Exchanj^e,  Mr  Brown's  on  the 
Law  of  Sale,  and  we  might  have  added,  Mr  F«rBiisoo'< 
Consistorial  Law,  had  not  that  gentleman  tired  of  bis 
work  in  the  middle,  and  patched  up  the  latter  part  rath«r 
slovenly.  Secondly,  we  flatter  ourselves  that  this  article 
itself  is  rather  a  successful  spedmca  of  the  style  of  writio{ 
we  have  been  condemning. 


Studies  in  Natural  History  g  exhibiting  a  popular  Vtev  (f 
the  most  Striking  and  Interesting  Objects  of  the  Material 
World.  Illustrated  by  ten  Engravings.  ByWilliaai 
Rhind.  Edinburgh.  OUver  <k  Boyd.  1830.  Sm 
Pp.  247. 

This  is  a  book  excellently  calcnlated  for  the  ingenooot 
mind  of  youth.  It  contains  little  that  is  new,  and  D0thiB(( 
that  is  profound ;  hut  its  materials  are  Inddly  snanj^vd, 
and  its  thoughts  are  prettily  expressed.  The  views  which 
it  preeents  of  the  great  system  and  operations  of  Natur^ 
whether  in  their  general  or  minuter  features,  ouioot  ftil 
to  lead  to  pure  and  lofty  eoneeptions,  and  will  st  once 
strengthen  the  judgment  and  refine  the  heart.  As  to  the 
praise  due  to  Mr  Rhind — though  the  work  is  one  which 
will  always  be  read  with  pleasure  and  edification— we 
think  it  right  to  state,  that  it  is  more  a  tasteful  oompib^ 
tion  tha^  «n  effort  indicative  of  much  originality  of  talent ; 
and  is  unqoeitioDaUy  mors  of  an  elementary  than  s 
scientific  kiad.  Such  works,  however,  can  never  coni« 
amiss ;  and  we  are  always  glad  to  see  men  tprinpnf^  np 
u&ong  ua  capable  of  doing  justice  to  so  noble  »  subject. 
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•nd  of  clothing  it  in  thote  attractive  ooloiin  which  natu- 
rally belong  to  it.  One  or  twoapecimens  of  Mr  Rhind*8 
style  will  be  enough  to  show  that  he  enten  con  amore 
into  the  task  he  has  undertaken,  and  that  it  is  well  suited 
to  his  peculiar  geniuau  From  his  first  section  we  extract 
the  following  pleasing  passage  on 

TBI  ADTANTAOKS  OF  THX  STUDY  OF  KATURC 

**  Nature  has  charms  even  for  the  most  uninitiated. 
The  green  Adds  and  the  waving  woods,  the  playful  mo- 
tions of  happy  animals,  the  wheeling  flights  or  butia,  the 
iMioyant  air  filled  with  innomenible  insects  on  glittering 
wing,  the  fleeces  of  white  clouds  rolling  their  iaiitastic 
lengths  along  the  blue  sky,  are  all  capable  of  imparting  a 
simple  pleasure  to  the  mind.  But  a  knowledge  of  the  va^- 
rious  operations  of  Nature  is  calculated  to  heighten  this 
pleasure  of  contemplation  in  a  tenfold  degree,  and  enables 
ooe.to  perceive  delicate  beauties  and  nice  adaptations,  before 
unheeited  or  unthouffbt  of.  A  phUooophical  poet  has  very 
beautifully  remarked,  that  the  sight  of  the  rainbow  never 
gave  him  so  much  pleasure  as  when  he  first  was  able  to  un- 
derstand the  principles  on  which  it  was  formed,  when  be 
viewed  it  not  only  as  the  '  arch  sublime'  spanning  the  hea. 
▼ens,  but  as  a  curious  and  beautiful  illustration  of  the  rR}'s 
of  light,  decomposed  into  their  various  constituent  colours^ 
bjy  the  natural  prism  of  the  globes  of  rain  from  the  dropping 
■cuNid.  The  landscape-painter  looks  with  additional  delight 
OQ  a  beautiful  scen^  because  he  can  enter  into  the  peroep- 
tion  of  the  mellowing  of  tints,  the  disposition  of  licht  and 
shade,  and  the  receding  perspective  of  the  relative  objects. 

'*  The  appearance  ol  the  sillcy-like  haze  rising  from  the 
ocean,  floating  about  on  the  surroce  of  the  deep,  and  hence 
ascending  in  clouds  of  various  shapes  and  hues,  and  sailing 
iriong  the  sky,  and  lighted  up  or  darkened  as  they  pass  and 
repass  the  sun,  is  a  si^ht  of  beauty  and  splendour  calculated 
$»  please  and  amuse  the  eye ;  but  when  we  know  that  this 
appearance  from  the  deep  is  a  species  of  distillation  going 
on — that  a  portion  of  the  pure  water  of  the  ocean  is  taken 
up  by  the  atmosphere,  carried  along  by  the  winds,  and  de- 
scends upon  the  face  of  the  soil  in  refreshing  showers,  giving 
life  and  sustenance  to  the  animal  and  v^etable  world, — ^to 
our  fedings  of  pleasure  are  superadded  those  of  wonder,  de- 
light, and  gratitude. 

'*  It  is  the  same  with  the  botanist,  the  mineralogist,  and 
the  investigator  of  animal  life.  A  tree  ia^  perhaps,  one  of 
the  most  Moutiful  objects  in  nature;  the  massive  strength 
of  the  trunk,  the  gniceful  tortuosity  of  the  branches,  and 
the  beautiful  and  variegated  green  of  the  leaves,  are  all  so 
inany  sources  of  pleasure  to  the  beholder.  But  when  we 
think  on  the  series  of  fibres  and  tubes  by  which  this  tree  for 
ages,  perhaps,  has  drawn  nourishment  from  the  earth,  and, 
by  a  process  of  assimilation,  added  circle  after  circle  of 
-woody  matter  round  the  original  stem,  till  it  has  acquired 
its  present  enormous  bulk,— >when  we  refleot  on  the  curious 
mechanism  of  the  leaves,  by  which,  like  the  lungs  of  an  aiii- 
mal,  they  decompose  the  air  of  the  atmospliere,  selecting 
through  the  day  what  part  of  it  is  fit  to  enter  into  the  com- 
powtion  of  the  tree,  and  giving  out  at  night  a  different  spe- 
cies of  air,— when  we  think  ot  the  sap  passing  up  the  small 
•erics  of  tubes  during  summer,  and  these  tubes  again  re- 
maining dormant  and  inactive  throughout  the  long  Winter, 
—these  reflections  awaken  a  train  of  ideas  in  the  mind 
more  lastine  and  more  intense  than  even  the  first  vivid  im- 
pressions of  simple  beautv. 

**  The  untutored  imagination  may  have  a  vague  pleasure 
from  the  contemplation  of  meteors  and  tornadoes,  ot  flaming 
eometa,  or  darkening  edipses,  as  the  foreboders  of  important 
events,  or  the  precursors  of  national  calamities,— the  wild 
savage  may  listen  to  the  hollow  voice  of  the  coming  storm, 
the  shrieking  spiiit  from  the  mountain,  his  good  or  evil  ge- 
nius or  the  strange  cries  of  unknown  birds  and  animals, 
-with  an  excited  awe  and  delirious  tremor, — ^but  to  the  en- 
lightened enquirer  into  nature  there  are  pleasures  no  less 
intense,  and  grounded  on  a  more  rational,  permanent,  and 
imnobling  basis.  His  admiration  is  no  leas  great,  as  be 
looks  on  the  vast  and  striking  revolutions  of  the  heavenly 
bofiie^  and  the  imposing  phenomena  by  which  they  are  ac- 
r^ropanied,  because  he  scans  the  laws  by  which  they  are 
upheld  and  regulated :  and  when  he  turns  to  the  worlds  of 
animated  existence,  descending  to  thf.  minutest  points  he 
has  a  fidd  opened  to  his  view  of  accurate  adaptation,  and 
most  carious  and  elaborate  construction,  the  investigation  of 
which  is  calffilatad  to  excite  the  highsat  fisdings  of  admira- 
tion. 

th^r^fore^  (of  bdpg  fiUed.with  perturbt'd  no- 


tions of  the  power,  and  wrath,  and  caprice  of  an  unseen- 
unknown  Divinity,  the  patient  enquirer  into  nature  will 
find  displayed  before  him  a  beautiful  system  of  oixler,  regu- 
larity, and  mutual  harmony,— the  consummate  arrangement 
of  an  all-powerful,  benignant,  and  merdful  God.*'— Pp. 
12-*6. 

Mr  Rhind  rarely  deviates,  in  the  course  of  his  work, 
into  any  speculations  of  his  own,  but  contents  himself 
with  oondendng  the  materials  supplied  by  others.  In 
one  instanee,  however,  he  offors  his  own  tiieory  upen  ra- 
ther an  interesting  subject,  and  we  think  there  is  modi 
good  sense  in  it.  It  is  well  known  that  pure  air  is  trans- 
parent and  colourless,  and  the  reason,  therefore,  why  the 
atmosphere  should  have  a  blue  tinge  has  given  rise  to  some 
discussion.  It  is  attributed,  by  one  party,  to  reflection 
from  thin  vapours  contained  in  it;  and  by  another,  to 
refraction,  the  blue  rays  being  supposed  to  find  a  less  easy 
transmission  through  the  air  than  the  other  coloured  raya 
Upon  this  subject,  Mr  Rhind  remarks — 

**  The  above  are  the  generally-received  explanations  of  the 
blue  colour  of  the  Htraosphere.  If  I  might  hazard  my  opi- 
nion of  the  cause  of  tliis  appearance,  it  would  be  the  fmlow- 
ing : — As  the  atmosphere  extends  upwards,  its  density  be> 
comes  gradually  leaa  and  less,  and  of  course  its  power  of 
reflecting  the  sun's  rays  in  like  proportion  diminishes,  tiU 
at  last,  at  the  extremest  verge  where  it  terminates,  there  is 
no  reflection  at  alU-a  total  darkness.  The  extreme  strata 
then  being  most  rarified,  ban  the  least  power  of  reflecting 
the  rays  of  light ;  and  the  light  thus  reflected  is  of  a  biuisli 
tint,  or  consists  principally  of  the  blue  rays.  In  this  man- 
ner, a  dark  brown  mountain,  whose  surface  has  small  re- 
flective capabilities,  when  seen  at  a  distance  has  a  deep  blue 
appearance,  exactly  similar  to  the  atmosphere.  It  cannot 
be  the  medium  of  the  air  through  which  it  is  seen  that  ren- 
ders it  of  thia  colour ;  for  if  pai't  of  the  mountain  be  covered 
with  anow,  which  has  strong  reflective  powei's,  this  snow 
is  still  seen  of  a  pure  white  colour.  It  hoB  been  ascertained, 
too,  that  the  atmosphere,  when  seen  from  the  top  of  a  very 
high  mountain,  has  a  deep  blue  tint,  approaching  to  black, 
and  this  tint  becomes  deeper  the  higher  up  you  ascend,  it 
may  be  observed  also,  that  the  centre  of  the  atmosphere, 
looking  perpendicularly  upwards,  always  appears  of  a  deej> 
blue  colour,  which  gradually  pasaes  to  a  whiter  appearand 
towards  the  extreme  veive  of  the  horizon,  or  in  the  lower 
strata  next  the  earth.  Here  mfist  dense  air  is  accumulated, 
and  here  the  reflection  is  most  perfect,  or  neai'est  approach- 
ing to  white  light ;  whereas,  |>erpendicularly  overhead,  this 
ra}-s  of  light  pass  tlurough  less  of  this  air,  the  reflection  u 
fiiinter,  and  hence  the  deep  blue  colour.**— Pp.  46-6. 

We  have  room  for  only  one  other  short  extract.     It  Is 
upon 

Thx  Sounds  madk  by  Iksxcts.— "  The  last  thing  we 
shall  notice  ia^  the  various  sounds  produced  by  insects — 
those  di  veraifiMl  sounds  which  are  so  often  heard,  and  which 
so  enliven  the  animated  creation.  Perhaps  the  uninitiated 
will  be  astonished  to  hear,  that  the  shrill  clarion  of  the  bee, 
the  hollow  buzz  of  the  dor-beetle,  the  chirping  of  the 
cricket,  and  the  merry  voice  of  the  graashoppei*,  are  none  of 
them  produced  from  the  mouth  of  the  reapective  inaects. 
Indeed,  no  inaecta  have  the  power  of  producing  aound  by 
the  mouth ;  they  do  not  breathe  through  the  mouth,  an^ 
conaequently  can  have  no  power  of  producing  aounda  by 
that  orgoD.  The  aounda  are  produoNl  dther  by  the  quick 
vibration  of  the  winga,  or  by  beating  on  their  own  bodies  or 
other  hard  substances  with  their  mandibles,  or  their  feet. 
The  sound  of  the  bee  is  produced  by  the  vibration  of  its 
wings  in  the  air.  The  cricket,  when  it  is  disposed  to  be 
merry,  beats  time  with  its  mandibles  against  its  bead  and 
horny  sides,  in  the  same  maimer  as  a  human  being,  when 
in  good  spirits  or  idle,  drums  with  his  fingers  on  the  table. 
There  is  a  sound  which  has  often  struck  terror  into  the 
souls  of  the  superstitious,  and  which  is  freuuently  hcord 
behind  the  ceiling,  called  the  death-watch.  This  has  been 
ascertained  to  be  caused  by  a  small  spedes  of  wood-beetle, 
and  most  probably  in  the  same  way  as  the  cricket  produtts 
its  sound,  by  beating  with  its  feet  on  the  wood." 

We  can  safely  recommend  this  work  as  one  which  com- 
bines a  fine  tone  of  morality  with  much  practical  and  use- 
ful iuformatioou 
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m  Beiimnng.  A  Memoir  of  hahdUt  Campbdl  of 
Ferniearry,  Boneneaih,  Greenock.  R.  B.  Lusk. 
1829. 


This  is  the  history  of  a  life  and  oonveraion  natarally 
■rising  out  of  the  circumatanoes  stated  in  the  few  first 
pages.     Given,  a  young  female  of  a  consumptiTe  habit, 
living  out  of  society,  and  having  her  attention  directed  to 
religious  matters ;  the  corollary  of  which,  of  course,  is 
the  terrors,  the  visions,  the  raptures,  the  longings,  the 
assurances,  which  necessarily  follow.     Generally  speak- 
ing, it  is  not  worth  while  to  take  notice  of  this  class  of 
publications,  even  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  them ;  for 
they  carry  with  them,  in  their  absurdity,  a  sure  antidote 
to  any  evil  effect  on  well-regulated  minds,  and  the  weak 
zealota  to  whose  feelings  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  ad- 
dressed, may  be  fairly  supposed  beyond  the  influence  of 
rational  criticism.     But  we  have  l)een  moved  by  two 
considerations  to  deviate  a  little  from  this  rule  in  regard 
to  the  "  Memoir  of  Isabella  CampbelL**     First,  it  Is  not 
the  work  of  some  evangelical  sister,  or  itinerant  gleaner 
of  conversions,  the  usual  biographers  of  such  subjecta  ;  but 
written  by  a  parish  minister  of  our  Church,  whose  office 
and  station  may  be  presumed  to  give  some  importance  to 
what  he  has  thought  fit  to  publish,  with  the  avowed  in- 
tention of  doing  good.     And  secondly,  we  esteem  it  a  sort 
of  duty  to  that  portion  of  the  public  over  which  our  in- 
fluence  may  in  any  way  extend,  to  expose,  once  for  all, 
by  some  remarks  on  a  particular  specimen,  a  species  of 
trash  with  which  the  country  is  at  present  pestered,  more, 
we  believe,  than  at  any  former  period  since  the  first  rise 
of  Methodism. 

The  success  of  modem  conversions,  all  of  which  proceed 
upon  the  same  principles,  depends  solely  upon  the  presence 
of  a  particular  temperament.  As  surely  as  the  physician 
knows  the  constitutional  complaint,  so  surely  does  the 
most  ordinary  observer  know  the  religious  malady  with 
which  it  so  often  stands  connected — ^by  ite  infallible  diag- 
nosis.  Terror  is  commonly  the  first  stage.  Accordingly, 
our  poor  convert,  Isabella,  is  distressed  by  doubts  of  her 
election,  by  temptations  to  blasphemy,  by  the  dread  of 
having  committed  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  Then, 
as  usual,  she  is  suddenly  relieved  by  a  book,  an  impulse, 
a  text,  and  a  sermon,  and  the  work  of  conversion  is  begun. 
At  this  point  commence  those  joyful  experiences,  those 
fiighta  of  the  soul,  those  rapt  illuminations,  that  give  their 
highest  and  most  peculiar  colouring  to  the  pages  of  evan- 
gelical biography.  "  At  times,'*  says  Isabella,  "  such  a 
Hood  of  glory  rushed  upon  me,  that,  had  it  continued,  I 
felt  this  frail  body  could  not  have  endured — I  must  have 
died.** 

One  of  the  most  noted  effecte  of  enthusiasm  is  that 
perpetual  use  of  daring  and  familiar  language,  founded  on 
gross  notions  of  divine  things,  to  which,  next  to  profane 
levity  itself,  a  sound  mind  has  the  most  shuddering  re- 
pugnance. Take,  for  example,  such  phrases  as  these, 
which  are  thickly  scattered  throughout  the  book  before  us  : 

'*  Lord,  hold  thine  hand,  or  increase  my  capaciousness,** 

"  She  had  found  much  comfort  in  being  able  to  put  a 

blank  into  God's  hand  in  all  her  temporal  concerns,** 

**  O,  for  rapacious  appetites  to  eat  continually  of  this 
manna  !'* — "  How  am  I  lost,  lost,  drowned  in  thee  !** 
Akin  to  this,  is  the  fondness  of  those  good  people  for 
connecting  their  illuminations  with  outwmi^  circum- 
stances, some  of  them  homely  enough.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, our  heroine's  sister — a  convert,  too — says,  **  Just 
when  I  was  sweeping  the  floor,  a  few  days  ago»  the  words 
of  David  came  with  great  deameea  to  my  mind.'**  Or- 
dinary occurrences,  too,  are  often  represented  as  if  they 
were  direct  and  uncommon  interpositions  of  I^vidence, 
and  distinguished   by  saitable  expressions  of  rapture. 
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Isabella's  cough  Is  better—. '<0,  what  a  mirsde!  sm  1  in 
the  land  of  the  living!"  She  receives  a  letter  from  s 
firiend — "  I  could  not  help  considering  it  ss  an  siuwerto 
my  prayers ;  I  could  not  help  being  overwhelmed  with  s 
sense  of  the  Lord*s  goodness.**  She  makes  the  acqaaiot- 
ance  of  a  pious  sister — «  Our  meeting  is  a  woDderfol 
manifestation  of  the  tenderness  of  our  God."  She  is  vi- 
sited  by  a  wandering  evangelist — "  O,  sll  this  goodnoi 
is  insupportable  !'*  These  converts,  moreover,  slwsp  af- 
fect an  incredible  and  unattainable  indifierence  to  luiier. 
ing,  but  Isabella  went  even  farther  than  this—"  Slie  wu 
not  satisfied  as  to  the  entireness  of  her  resignstion  to  the 
divine  will,  unless  ctmsciousfy  thdnkfid  for  every  psngtbt 
thrilled  through  her  frame.**  This  wss  surely  the  u 
plus  ultra  of  thankfulness. 

Our  converta  have  mighty  notions  of  what  they  era 
and  ought  to  do  In  the  conversion  of  others.  "  Oftn, 
during  the  night,  she  would  say  to  her  sister,  *  Ariae, 
dear,  and  pray  ;  it  does  not  do  for  you  to  take  rat  aQ 
night  when  immortal  souls  are  perishing  around  yon.  I 
have  lieen  pleading  for  hours,  and  do  not  feel  mudi  \nak' 
ened.*  **  It  was  no  doubt  very  proper  for  Miss  Campbdl 
to  pray,  but  if  she  exerted  her  gift  for  us,  ss  it  appears 
she  did  for  a  certain  "  Mr ,'*  we  should  rather  de- 
cline the  compliment.  **  I  cannot  tell  you,**  she  a^p, 
**  how  much  I  am  indebted  to  our  friend  for  bringinf  Mr 

here,  for  I  have  had  such  unutterable  pleasun  in 

praying  for  him.  O,  that  the  great  Head  of  the  Charck 
would  magnify  his  glory,  by  making  him  do  and  tuffir 
much,  for  his  name's  sake.**  This  gentleman,  who,  vc 
presume,  is  no  other  than  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Faitk 
of  Assurance  in  the  West,  is  no  doubt  anxious  to  safer. 
Modern  converts,  in  ceasing — ^very  properly — to  rely  oa 
morality  for  salvation,  appear  sometimes — ^not  so  properij 
— to  make  wild  work  with  moral  distinctions.  **  W 
says  our  author,  **  though  many  do  not  think  it,  the  M 
moral  character  that  ever  trode  the  world,  and  the  raaa 
who  is  a  pest  to  society,  are  aliAe  the.children  of  wratb/ 
And  we  might  quote  still  stronger  dedarations  of  the 
same  kind  from  pages  20  and  59.  Does  the  rerrmd 
biographer  think  that  naked  and  startling  assertions  like 
these,  supposing  them  to  receive  some  apparent  counte- 
nance from  a  refinement  in  orthodoxy,  are  calculated  to 
serve  the  inteveste  of  practical  religion  in  the  world? 

But  that  which  most  strongly  characterises  the  daa 
of  believere  to  which  the  heroine  of  this  book  belong  is 
the  assurance  of  their  personal  salvation.     Indeed,  the 
scope  and  tendency  of  the  work  is  manifestly  to  hold  op 
this  as  the  life  of  religion,  as  the  distiuguisbing  evidence 
of  a  true  Christian  character.  It  may  be  known  to  vaoy 
of  our  readers,  that  certain  high-flown  opinions  on  th» 
subject  (opinions  which,  to  prevent  miaoonstraction*  m 
must  say  distinctly,  receive  no  regular  countenance  frw 
either  of  the  parties  into  which  our  church  is  divided) 
have  been  recently  maintained  by  one  or  two  zealmis 
ministers  in  a  Western  presbytery,  and  are  alleged  to  bav« 
produced  extraordinary  effecte  in  the  way  of  religious  re- 
vival and  oonvenion.     Isabella  Campbell  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  the  firat  fhiite  of  this  pious  work,  and  hff 
biographer  is  naturally  anxious  to  obtain,  for  his  peculiar 
views,  all  the  support  which  the  example  of  so  fair  and 
attractive  a  cliaracter  was  liluly  to  give  them.     It  is  not 
our  intention  to  trouble  our  rcaden  at  length  with  the 
ravings  of  ao  enthusiastic  girl,  on  the  subject  of  her  own 
assumed  salvation,  and  that  even  of  certain  of  her  neigh- 
bours, whom  she  expressly  distinguishes.      Such  ss  are 
curious  to  see  the  whole  amount  of  her  extravapnee  on 
this  point,  we  simply  refer  to  the  following  pages  of  the 
book :  129,  276,  278,  4«2,  463,  180,  247,  and  307.    We 
could  easily  prove  (indeed,  we  had  prepared  ourscho  to 
do  so,  but  our  limito  forbid  so  long  an  investigation  as 
this  would  require)  that  this  fair  convert's  views  of  a»- 
suranoe  are  opposed  to  the  standards  of  our  Presbyterian 
Church.     Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  contrary  to  the  peno- 
ding  scope  of  the  book,  our  ConlMon  sad  CatccUsm  art 
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v^raed,  that  Avunuioe  is  not  of  the  esaenee  of  Faith  ;* 
and  while  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  allow  a  high 
de{pree  of  aasnrance  in  some  Christians,  they  take  care  to 
connect  this  with  such  extreme  qoalifieations  of  faith  and 
holiness,  as  most  always  keep  a  modest  spirit  on  the  safe 
side  of  reserre,  and  m  leave  the  assured  fidly  cliargeable 
with  all  the  responsibility  of  fiidng  their  religious  attain- 
ments at  that  high  estimate  which  alone  can  warrant 
their  confidence.f 

In  conclusion,  we  have  only  to  add,  that  the  Reverend 
Mr  Story,  the  editor  of  this  work,  might,  we  think,  have 
employed  his  influence  more  uiefully  in  correcting  than 
in  heightening,  and,  •  in  so  far  as  her  example  was  likely 
to  produce  any  effect,  in  qualifying  than  in  recording,  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  character  which  appears,  in  many  re- 
spects, to  have  been  amiable  and  promising. 

To  our  religious  readers,  our  remarlcs  will,  we  trust, 
stand  sufficiently  vindicated  by  the  spirit  in  which  they 
are  written ;  inasmuch  as  they  have  been  dictated  wholly 
by  an  honest  regard  for  the  interests  of  pure,  and  rational, 
and  evangelical  truth. 


Z%e    Comic  AmkuoL     By   T.    Hood,    Esq.     London. 
Hurst,  Chance,  &  Co.     1830.     12mo,  pp.  174. 

Wz  cannot  at  present  enter  into  any  detailed  account 
of  this  liveliest  of  all  the  Annuals ;  but  we  shall  make 
two  extracts  as  a  specimen  of  its  literary  contents.  The 
first  is  a  prose  sketch,  entitled 

paAWM  roa  ▲  soldiek. 
'*  I  was  once— for  a  few  hours  only— in  the  militia.  I 
sa<9pect^  I  was  in  port  answerable  for  mv  own  mishap. 
There  is  a  story  in  Joe  Miller  of  a  roan,  wno,  being  pressed 
to  serve  his  Majesty  on  another  element,  pleaded  his  polite 
breeding  to  the  gang  as  a  good  ground  of  exemption !  but  was 
told  that  the  crew  being  a  set  of  sod  unmannerly  dogs,  a 
Chesterfield  was  the  very  character  they  wanted.  The 
militiamen  acted,  I  prmume,  on  the  same  principle.  Their 
customary  schedule  was  forwarded  to  me,  at  Brighton,  to 
fill  up ;  and  in  a  moment  of  incautious  hilarity— induced, 
perhaps,  by  the  absence  of  all  business  or  employment,  ex- 
cept pleasure>-I  wrote  myself  down  in  the  descriptive  co- 
lumn as  *  Quite  a  gentleman.*  The  conseqiienoe  followed 
immediately.  A  precept,  addressed  by  the  High  Constable 
0f  Westminster  to  the  Lower  ditto  of  the  parish  of  St 
M***,  and  eodoned  with  my  name,  informed  me  that  it 
had  turned  up  in  that  involuntary  lottery,  the  ballot. 
At  sight  of  tne  orderly,  who  thought  proper  to  dell- 
rer  the  document  into  no  other  hands  than  mine,  my 
mother-in-law  cried,  and  my  wife  lainted  on  the  spot. 
They  had  no  notion  of  any  distinctions  in  military  service 
— «  soldier  was  a  soldier— and  they  imagined  that,  on  the 
very  morrow,  I  might  be  ordered  abroad  to  a  fi-esh  Water- 
loo. They  were  unfortunately  ignorant  of  that  benevolent 
nrorision,  which  alnolved  the  militia  from  going  out  of  the 
kingdom^*  except  In  case  of  an  invasion.*  In  vain  I  n>- 
presented  that  we  were  *  locals  ;*  they  had  heard  of  local 
diseases,  and  thought  there  might  be  wounds  of  the  same 
descripticm.  In  vain  I  explained  that  we  were  not  troops 
of  the  line ;— they  cou^d  see  nothing  to  choose  between  be- 
ing shot  in  a  liue^  or  in  any  other  figure.  I  told  them, 
next,  that  I  was  not  obliged  to  *  serve  myself ;'— but  they 
answered, '  'twas  so  much  the  harder^I  should  be  obliged  to 
serve  any  one  else.*  My  being  sent  abroad,  they  said,  would 
be  the  death  of  them ;  for  they  had  witnessed,  at  Ramsgate, 
the  embarkation  of  the  Walcneren  expedition,  and  too  well 
remembered  *  the  misery  of  the  soldiers*  wives  at  seeing 
their  husbands  in  transpoH*  /*  I  told  them  that,  at  the 
very  wont,  if  I  tkotUd  be  sent  abroad,  there  was  no  reason 
why  I  should  not  return  again ;— 4mt  they  both  declared, 
they  never  did,  and  never  would,  believe  in  those  *  Returns 
of  the  killed  and  wounded.*  The  discussion  was  in  this 
stage  when  it  was  interrupted  by  another  loud  single  knock 
at  the  door,  a  report  equal  in  its  effects  on  us  to  that  of  the 
memoimble  cannon-shot  at  Brussels  i  and  before  we  could 
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recover  ourselves^  a  strappiog  sergeant  entered  the  pariour 
with  a  huffe  bow,  or  rather  nuu-bow,  of  jparty-^xiloured 
ribands  in  his  cap^*    He  came,  he  said,  to  oner  a  substitute 
for  me ;  but  I  was  prevented  from  reply  bv  the  indignant 
females  asking  him  in  the  same  breath,  <  Who  and.  what 
did  he  think  could  be  a  substitute  for  a  son  and  a  husband?* 
The  poor  sei^eant  looked  foolish  enough  at  this  turn;  but 
he  was  still  more  abashed  when  the  two  anxious  ladies 
began  to  cross-examine  him  on  the  length  of  his  services 
abroad,  and  the  number  of  his  wounds,  the  campaigns  of 
the  militia-man  having  been  confined  doabtless  to  Houn- 
slow,  and  his  bodily  marks  militant  to  the  three  stripes  on 
his  sleeve.     Parrying  these  awkward  questions,  he  endea^ 
voured  to  prevail  upon  me  to  see  the  proposed  proxy,' a  fine 
voung  fellow,  he  assured  me,  of  unusual  stature ;  but  I  told 
him  it  was  quite  an  indifferent  pdnt  with  me  whether  he 
was  6-feet-2  or  2-feet-6,— 4n  diort,  whether  he  was  as  taU 
as  the  flag,  or  *  under  the  standard. '    The  truth  is,  I  re-  . 
fleeted  that  it  was  a  time  of  profound  peace ;  that  A  civU 
war,  or  an  invasion,  was  very  uulikelv ;  and  as  for  an  oc- 
casional drill,  that  I  could  make  shift,  like  Lavater,  to 
right-about-face.     Accordingly  I  declined  seeing  the  sub- 
stitute, and  dismissed  the  sergeant  with  a  note  to  the  War- 
Secretary  to  this  purport :— <  That  I  considered  inyself 
dravm ;  and  expected,  therefore,  to  be  well  quartered  i  That» 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  it  would  probably 
be  unnecessary  for  militiamen  '  t«>  be  mustarded  ;*  but  that 
if  his  Majesty  did  *  call  me  out,*  I  hoped  I  dionld  'give  him 
satisfactioiu*     The  females  were  far  from  being  pleased 
witti  this  billet.    They  talked  a  great  deal  of  moral  suicide, 
wilful  murder,  and  seeking  the  bubble  reputation  in  the 
cannon's  mouth ;  but  I  snail  ever  think  that  I  took  the 
proper  course,  for,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours,  two  more 
of  the  General's  red^-coats,  or  Oeneralpostmen,  brought  me 
a  laive  packet  sealed  with  the  Waruomce  S«d,  and  super- 
scribed <  Henry  Hardinge  ;*  by  which  I  was  officially  ab- 
solved from  sowing  on  horse,  or  on  foot,  or  on  both  toge- 
ther, then  and  thereafter.    And  why,  I  know  not— unless 
his  Majesty  doubted  the  handsomeness  of  discharging  mo 
in  particular,  without  letting  off  the  rest ;— but  so  it  was, 
that  in  a  short  time  afterwards  there  issued  a  proclamation, 
b^  which  the  services  of  all  militiamen  were  tor  the  present 
dispensed  with,~and  we  were  left  to  pursue  our  several 
avocations,~of  ooun^  all  the  lighter  in  our  tpirUs  for  bo- 
ing  disembodied.** 


We  shall  also  present  our 
poem,  called 


readers  with,  a  humorous 


yVMBCB  OKX. 

"  It's  very  hard !  and  so  it  is, 

To  live  in  such  a  row. 
And  witness  this,  that  every  Miss 

But  me  has  got  a  beau. 
For  Love  goes  calling  up  and  down, 

But  here  he  seems  to  shun : 
I*m  sure  he  has  beeu  ask'd  enough 

To  call  at  Number  One ! 

**  I*m  sick  of  all  the  double  knocks 

That  come  to  Number  Four ! 
At  Number  Three  I  often  see 

A  lover  at  the  door ; 
And  one  in  blue,  at  Number  Two» 

Calls  daily  like  a  dun,— 
It*s  very  bard  they  come  so  near. 

And  not  at  Number  One ! 

«  Miss  Bell,  I  hear,  has  got  a  dear 

Exactly  to  her  mind, 
By  sitting  at  the  window  pane 

Without  a  bit  of  blind ; 
But  I  go  in  the  balcony, 

Which  she  has  never  done. 
Yet  arts  that  thrive  at  Number  Five 

Don*t  take  at  Number  One ! 

« *Tis  hard,  with  plenty  in  the  street, 

And  plenty  passing  by,^ 
There's  nice  young  men  at  Number  Ten» 

But  only  rather  shy ; 
And  Mrs  Smith  across  the  way 

Has  got  a  grown-up  son. 
But  laT  he  hardly  seems  to  know 

There  is  a  Number  One ! 


sw 
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^  There^  Mr  Wick  at  Number  Kini^ 

Bat  be*8  Intent  on  pelf; 
And,  tbmvh  he*s  pioiu,  will  not  love 

His  nei||[;oboiir  as  hinueH 
At  Numlwr  Seven  there  was  a  nl*— 

The  goods  had  quite  a  run  ! 
And  here  I've  got  my  single  lot 

On  hand  at  Number  One! 

<*  My  mother  often  sits  aft  work, 

And  talks  of  props  and  8Uv% 
And  what  a  comfort  I  shall  be 

In  her  declining  days ! 
The  very  maids  Mout  the  boose 

Have  set  me  down  a  nun— 
The  sweethearts  all  bdong  to  them 

niat  call  at  Number  One ! 

"  Once  onlv,  when  the  floe  look  fiM^ 

One  Friday  afternoon, 
Yoong  Mr  Liong  came  kindly  in. 

And  told  me  not  to  swoon. 
Why  can*t  he  come  again  without 

The  Phcsniz  and  the  Sun  ? 
We  cannot  always  hsTe  a  flue 

On  fire  at  Number  One  \ 

*<  I  am  not  old !  I  am  not  plain ! 

Nor  awkward  in  my  gait ! 
I  am  not  crooked  like  the  bride 

That  went  from  Number  Eisht ! 
I*m  sure  white  satip  made  her  Miok 

As  brown  as  any  bun  J 
But  even  beauty  has  no  chance^ 

I  thhik,  at  Number  One ! 

«*  At  Number  Six,  they  say  Miss  Rose 

Has  slain  a  score  of  hearts, 
And  Cupid,  for  her  sake^  has  been 

Quite  prodigal  of  darts. 
The  imp  ther  show  with  bended  bowo* 

I  w'sn  he  had  a  gun ! 
But  if  he  had,  he*d  never  deign 

To  shoot  with  Number  One  I 

'<  It's  very  hard !  and  so  It  is, 

To  live  in  such  a  row ! 
And  here's  a  ballad-dnger  come 

To  aggravate  my  woe : 
O  take  away  your  foolish  song 

And  tones  enough  to  stun- 
There  is  *  nae  lock  about  the  house,' 

I  know,  at  Number  One !' 


»»» 


\  We  shall  return  yery  soon  to  this  amusing  Tolome. 


The  PoeHeal  ASntm,  and  RegiMter  of  Modem  Fugitive 
Poetry.  Edited  by  Alaric  A.  Watts.  Second  Series. 
London.  Huftt,  Chance,  &  Co.  1629.  dvo.  Pp. 
396. 

This  is  an  interesting  and  excellent  Tolnm«^  and  a  de- 
cided improvemtflit,  we  think,  upon  its  predecessor.  Its 
contents  are  more  varied,  and  more  uniformly  excellent, 
and  there  is  scarcely  a  poet  of  any  eminence  who  has  not 
been  laid  under  contribution.  *'  In  collecting  Into  one 
focus,"  says  Mr  Watts,  "  a  large  body  of  poetry,  extracted, 
for  the  most  part,  from  sources  of  a  temporary  or  fugi- 
tive character,  the  ^Editor  desires  to  assume  no  other 
merit  than  that  of  having  diligently  examined  «  great 
number  of  works,  and  extracted  from  them  such  produc- 
tions as  seemed  best  calculated  to  eibhibit  the  deaeription 
of  poetical  talent  by  which  they  ane  distioguiabed,  or  as 
appeared  worthy  of  being  circulated  in  a  more  permanent 
form  than  that  of  a  newspaper  or  magazine.  In'  pursu- 
ance of  this  o1(|ect,  however,  care  has  been  taken  to  refer 
•very  poem,  the  source  of  which  could  be  ascertained,  to 
1  «  proper  origin ;  a  duty  which  would  seem  to  have  been 
studiously  neglected  by  the  Editors  of  jUI  dmUar  publi- 
cations. Many  ppems  which  have  excited  little  or  no 
•ttenlion  in  the  pages  in  SKbicfa  they  swcm  originally  pub- 


lished, are  liere  reprinted  in  a  collected  form ;  and  whilit 
they  will  satisfy  the  poetical  reader  of  the  weilth  of  tlie 
various  sources  from  which  tfacy  have  been  dorivcd,  will 
present  him  with  a  concentration  of  their  sweeta,  ia  a 
more  popular  and  portable  form."  That  the  selectiw  n 
made  judiciously  is  suificiently  guaranteed  by  the  Editor^ 
acquaintance  with  the  "  gentle  cnft ;"  for  be  who  cut 
write  good  poetry  himsdf  is  best  able  to  apprsciate  the 
merits  of  others.  The  volume  b  handssmdy  priotti 
and  is  embclUshed  with  a  spirited  Tignette  by  Wertall, 
the  subject  of  which  is,  Sappho  making  an  eiimog  «f 
her  lyre  on  the  aUar  of  the  god.  The  work  is  appropii- 
ately  dedicated  to  Mrs  Hfmanai  It  is  UBneeenuy  ts 
make  any  extracts. 


An  Hitioried  Euay  on  ihe Magna  Charia  ofKatg  Johi; 
to  which  are  added,  the  Great  Charter  m  Latin  eai 
EngHsh,  4%.  4%.  By  Richard  Tliomssn.  Loodoi. 
John  Mijor  and  Robert  Jennings.  Royal  8fo.  Pp-  612. 

This  is  a  very  costly  and  beautiful  work,  iodading  nut 
only  a  full  account  of  the  Magna  Charta  of  Kiog  John, 
but  also  a  general  view  and  explanation  of  the  whole 
series  of  English  Charters,  wi  A  accounts  of  the  eresU, 
prtneipal  persons,  and  historical  documents  and  illutn- 
tions,  connected  with  them.  It  would  be  difficolt  ta  ip- 
predate  too  highly  the  great  mass  of  antiquarian  infenD*- 
tion  which  the  work  contains,  and  the  labour  which  it 
must  have  cost  to  collect  and  arrange  it.  The  highly  d^ 
corative  character  of  the  volume  is  an  Intoestiiig  tod 
novel  feature ;  and  the  numerous  iUostrations  sad  em- 
bellishments which  so  liberally  adorn  its  pages,  thnva 
flood  of  light  upon  the  sulQects  of  which  It  treats.  Tb« 
embellishments  consist  chiefly  of  tombs,  monumental  «fi- 
gies,  armorial  ensigns,  seals,  and  fiic-slmiles  of  the  chir- 
ters  of  liberties.  '1  be  whole  is  cakulatsd  to  famiflh  frsu- 
liar  and  correct  views  of  one  of  the  most  fomoosevcsti  i" 
the  annals  of  England.  It  has  been,  we  bdieve,  betwHS 
eight  and  nine  years  in  passing  through  the  pna;  tai 
reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the  research  and  abititiei  af 
its  Editor,  Mr  Thomson,  the  author  of  the  *"  Chrooicki 
of  London  Bridge,"  "  Tales  of  an  Antiquary,"  snd  olhB 
popular  works. 

It  is,  perhaps,  worth  mentioning,  that  It  iq^wsn  wf 
this  work  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  committed  a  •liglitini*' 
take  in  "  Ivanhoe,"  when  he  makes  Cedric  in  ll^-the 
year  Richard  I.  returned  from  his  imprisoomfot  is 
Austria — speak  of  a  wood  being  "  disforested  in  (enss  d 
the  Forest-Charter,"  since  it  was  not  tiU  the  year  W 
that  ihefiret  Forest-Charter  was  issued. 


Bickard^e  Universal  Daify  Remembrancer  ;  ampn^^ 
Correct  Diary  for  Memoranduma,  Appointmnis,  Sm 
Due,  Receivable,  or  Payable^  jp c.  €Uid  a  varidff  nf  «"' 
tkm^  and  vm^  information.  London.  C.  Riefcu^ 
Edinburgh.     Constable  and  Co.     1830.    U». 

This  is  the  largest  and  best  book  of  the  kind  f«  l^ 
ensuing  year  we  have  yet  seen.  Besides  a  large  sod  wdi- 
arranged  Diary,  extending  to  211  ruled  psgea,  there  tfv 
thirty-six  lists  and  tables,  giving  Informatioa  so  a  vanetj 
of  matters,  highly  useful  to  the  merchant,  banker,  lsw;«Kr 
persons  in  puUk  offices,  military  men,  trsdMnieBi  ts^ 
vellen,  and  private  gentlemen*  Tlie  work  is  f^*^  "^ 
we  have  no  doubt  will  find  an  sxtnaive 


A  Fmo  Praetieal  IRnU  relatme  to  the  Pmtham,  M^ 
ment,  ^  rf  Boreei.  Edlrimigh.  Wasgli  »*'«»* 
1830.    32mo,  pp.  48. 

•    Airexodlent  wafatcont-podoetoonfiiiM^*'^^ 
ikttMii  who  buy  honci. 


WBEKbY  RBOBSTBR  OF  fiRiTICiaM  ANI>  BBLUB8  IATTRB&         9?i 


BiaMeen  Maxims  cfNwtfmu  and  Order ;  to  whkh  if  pre- 
Jixed,  an  Htrodudum.  By  Theresa  Tidy.  fiOUi  Edi- 
tiim.    London.   J.  Hatchard  and  Son. 

WiniODT  a  liaUt  of  nsatnew  and  order,  all  thaoom£oit 
«f  social  Ufa  b  at  an  and.  We  reoommend  these  Maxims, 
thcrclsn,  to  the  espaoial  attention  of  ail  young  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  who  may  not  be  suffioiontly  awars  that  upon 


«  For  want  of  a  nail,  the  shoe  was  kat. 
For  want  of  a  shoe,  the  horse  was  kst, 
For  want  of  a  horn  the  rider  was  lost, 
(Behnc  orertalcen  and  siain  by  the  enemr) 
And  dU  for  want  of  care  about  a  lione-snoe  nalL' 


The  Harveai  it  Past  A  JSerman.  By  the  late  Rer. 
Timothy  Dwight,  D.D.  President  of  Yale  College, 
North  America.  Selected  from  the  second  volume  of 
his  Sermons,  recently  published.  Edinburgh.  Wangh 
and  Innes.     1829. 


Tms  is  an  admlnMble  senaon  by  the  anthor  of  the  Justly 
celebrated  System  of  Theology.  We  recommend  it  with 
pleasure  to  the  admiren  of  tliio  ezodknt  man  and  aide 
theologiaa. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 


JBcKm — A  Gdhic  Chamber,  with  antique  Statues  ranged 
in  niches  along  its  sides  /  in  the  bach-around^  hangings 
eoneealing  a  recess  t  the  stage  darkened, 

Mnter  fft«  Soaccaxa,  bearing  a  lampffiUowed  by  Adbiah. 

Sorcer.  Welcoms,  my  young  scholar,  to  this  retind 
room,  the  scene  of  your  initiation ;  and  welcome  to  tlie 
piesenee  of  its  sole  witnesses — tiuise  marble  effigies  of 
.the  poets  of  old,  whose  shadows,  cast  from  our  one  lamp, 
mark  out  a  fanciful  aTenue  on  the  stone  floor  beside  u& 
Yonder  vaulted  cell,  with  the  veil  drawn  over  it,  con- 
ceala  tiie  stone,  the  instrument  of  my  art. 

Adr.  And  what  does  that  art  profess  ? 

Soreer.  To  wed  poetry  to  painting,  and  chain  both  as 
tfiptives  to  the  chariot  of  Virtue  and  Reason :  to  embody 
to  the  sight  the  fleethig  phantasms  of  thought,  and  give 
to  the  hopes  and  lears  of  the  human  heart  an  ^parent 
£am  and  living  energy ;  in  fine,  to  transmute  supersti- 
tious and  vague  terrors  into  a  pure  awe  and  dewtUm  lo- 
dolent  only  of  good. 

Adr,  Is  your  science  new  ? 

Sorcer.  No ;  but  Its  legitimate  end  has  been  but  lately 
made  known.  The  globe  of  alabaster  on  which  my  em- 
blematic pictures  are  formed,  has  existed  in  its  present 
shape  slnee  tlie  times  of  the  Alchymists.  It  is  the  iden- 
4aeal  stooe  oommemoFated  In  the  mad,  but  singularly  in- 
toRsting,  dream  of  tlie  astrologer,  Dr  John  litee.  With 
the  progress  of  opinion  it  became  unpopular,  and  finally 
.  disappeared  till  the  beginning  of  the  present  oentury.  It 
WM  then  discovered  by  the  Author  of  Waverley  among 
the  ruins  of  Melrose  Abbey,  who  again  introduoed  it  to 
tlie  world,  now  to  become  the  means  of  diffusii^  virtue 
and  knowledge,  purified  from  the  d^gradii^  fears  and 
aubtleties  which  had  so  long  disfigured  and  obscured  it. 

Adr.  Let  me  behold  it. 

Sorcer.  You  shalL  Place  our  lamp  on  the  slab  bo- 
hind  the  third  sUtue.  (Adrian  jdaces  the  lamp.  The 
Sorcerer  waves  his  hand,  and  the  veil  riees,  and  disosvers 
the  sanctuary^  and  the  magic  globe  on  a  lofty  pedtstaL 

Adr.  Ilow  exquisitely  beautiful !  It  biases  tlmmgh 
the  width  of  this  dim  chaaibcr,  iike  one  pf  thons  ai^iMit 


carbuncles  ws  nad  o^  whieh  diifused  a  red  light  Ilka 
evening  through  every  aisle  of  the  temple  of  a  god. 

SoreeTw  Turn  your  back  on  the  stoaa,  and  look  at  me. 

Adr.  (  Turns.)  I  see  you  not :  we  are  in  utter  dark- 
ness    Wliere  is  the  lamp  I  but  now  placed  above  us  ? 

Sorcer.  It  has  gone  out.  We  are  in  the  world  of 
thought ;  and  before  the  glories  of  that  sacred  region,  firea 
fed  by  the  groeser  aliments  of  matter,  flicker  and  die 
away. 

Adr.  Let  ih  torn  back,  then,  to  the  light  which  will 
not  iail  ua.  I  can  yet  perceive  none  of  thoee  figures 
which  you  have  described  to  me  as  appearing  on  the 
sphere.  I  see  only  a  rack  of  dusky  shadows,  sailing 
slowly  across  tiie  globes  and  tinged,  like  the  eastern  sido 
of  a  morning  cloudlet,  by  the  hues  of  the  lucid  body  bo- 
fore  which  they  move. 

Sorcer.  And  thli^  too^  has  a  meaning.  What  wish 
you  to  see  ? 

Adr,  I  have  heard,  that  ye  who  hold  oemmeroe  with 
supernal  natures,  have  each  some  master  whom  ye  must 
serve.  Who  is  yours?  If  it  be  permitted,  I  would  be- 
hold yoiur  lord.  « 

Sorcer.  I  have  a  sovereign :  and  though  herself  you 
cannot  see,  her  likeness  riiall  pass  before  you.  Look 
firmly  on  the  stone. 

Adr.  The  darkness  Is  melting  from  around  it.  On 
its  face  are  tossing  and  whirling  the  firagments  of  a  beao- 
tifttl  landscape,  like  the  reflection  of  woods  and  diA  in  a 
river-pool,  which  the  otter's  plunge  has  dijturbed,  as  he 
dives  to  his  bed  beneath  the  root-twisted  bank.  It  be- 
coaaes  still  and  oonnected,  and  seams  now  to  be  the  inuige 
of  one  of  thoee  ancient  paradises  of  the  earth,  lighted  up 
with  a  shadowy  splendour^  like  that  of  the  first  morning 
sun  that  rose  from  the  new-formed  sea.  Divine  resent 
blanoe !  By  the  tears  which  stand  In  mine  eyei»  I  have 
ssen  ^hisbeforsl 

Sorcer.  Thou  hast  not.  Already  thou  mayast  havo 
learned  that  beauty  always  seems  to  have  existed  with  us 
in  the  past ;  and  therefore  it  is  tliat  true  poetry  is  e w 
melancholy.     But  look  again.     The  scene  has  its  inha- 


bitant. 

Adr.  The  wood-embosomed  lake!  themwful  cave  i  the 
enchantress !  speak,  for  I  cannot. 

Sorcer.  You  behold  the  ruler  of  life,  her  who  sways 
our  human  spirits,  as  the  whirlwind  toeses  the  mountain's 
sands.  You  behold  her  in  her  mystic  cave  of  fear,  en- 
circled by  her  phantom  train ;  thoee  etherial  and  delight- 
ful shapes,  and  those  others  of  sterner  aspect,  that  twino 
round  her  in  unceasing  and  varied  dance,  till  the  sorceress 
half  believes  in  the  creatures  of  her  own  thought*  and 
smiles, — with  the  stony  smile  of  awakening  fear ! 

Adr.  Let  them  pause.     I  am  giddy. 

Sorcer.  At  thy  wish  the  picture  grows  dim.  Tho« 
hast  seen  our  mistress.     Canst  thou  tell  her  name  ? 

Adr.  She  is  Imagination. 

Sorcer.  Then  in  her  name  invoke  her  suldeet-vlsions; 
and  at  the  eonnd  uf  that  spell  they  will  come  trooping  to 
thy  caU. 

Adr.  I  do  invoke  them.  By  the  power  beneath  whose 
magic  rod  ye  spring  into  being,  rise  before  me,  ye  child- 
ren of  cliange  and  thought !  Pass  visibly  by  me,  ye  fao- 
des  of  tiie  heart,  before  whom  the  mind  bows  down  to 
lear  and  worship !  Let  life  come  before  in  all  its  slwdes, 
from  the  first  tears  of  the  cradled  infont,  to  the  last  s^^ 
of  broken  and  weary  age. 

Sorcer.  We  can  do  more:  ws  can  gWM  beyond  the 
dark  river  of  death,  and  walk  in  tlie  world  which  lodgea 
our  q>irits  before  their  earthly  existenee  is  b^un.  Let 
us  look  on  one  of  theee. 

Adr.  It  is  very  strange.  Fsle  and  unsubstantial  forms 
seem  rsstlessly  to  wander  through  a  dark  and  misty 
dime,  whoee  waters  are  black  as  though  their  gulfo  wera 
bottomleas,  and  its  dimly-discovered  mountains  seem 
dothed  with  storm-struck  and  Ufele^p  pines.  Metbinks 
thin  wtak  voices  swell  in  .t)u  #irj  i»  of  dofp  aad  ho|fe- 
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)«m  lamentatioii  uttered  by  Up*  unwarmed  by  mortal 
blood. 

Sofeer,  These  are  human  souls  waiting  in  the  unseen 
state,  for  the  hour  that  is  to  eall  them  into  the  body. 

^dr.  And  they  mourn  because  they  are  doomed  to 
lire  !  My  master,  their  grief  is  prophetic  !  I  will  see  no 
more  of  life.  But  let  me  witness  its  conclusion, — the  ju- 
bilee of  sad  humanity ! 

Sorcer.  Behold  it  as  you  desire.  The  &ce  of  the  stone 
presents  a  sequestered  Talley,  canopied  by  the  thin  grey 
cloud  of  night ;  while  above  yon  steep  and  wooded  mount, 
which,  like  a  rude  and  mossy  temple,  rises  In  the  centre 
of  the  dell,  the  shroud  is  slowly  parting,  and  disclosing 
one  narrow  streak  of  sky.  It  comes ! — ^up  into  that  river 
of  deepest  blue  is  soling  the  fairest  of  the  barks  of  hea- 
ven, the  evening-star  of  beauty  and  of  love ;  the  only 
lamp  of  that  delightful  earth,  the  only  wanderer  of  that 
placid  heaven ! 

Adr.  Yes,  yes  !  this  is  death !  Even  as  that  star  has 
bunt  from  its  cloudy  prison,  the  spirit  soars  from  the 
gloom  and  sorrows  of  earth.  And  as  the  bright  planet 
which  shines  on  this  blessed  scene,  yet  looks,  too,  on  the 
valleys  it  may  have  left  behind  that  jutting  hill,  so  may 
the  soul,  from  Its  regained  birth-place  in  heaven,  gaze 
still  on  the  spot  where  once  it  sojourned  on  earth. 

Soreer,  And  if  this  be  true,  may  we  not,  far  more 
than  the  sage  of  Greece,  wish  to  die,  and  be  with  those 
who  were  once  great  and  beloved,  before  and  among  us  ? 
Adr,  The  wise  man  of  Greece,  the  mighty  of  old ! 
There  are  vrords  which  work  as  strong  encliantments  as 
your  mirrored  sphere,  and  give  life  to  phantasies  not  less 
vivid  or  sublime.  Let  the  stone  exhibit  to  me  some  em- 
blem of  that  elder  world,  which  we  in  weaker  days  so 
love  to  contemplate. 

Sorcer.  You  have  your  wish,  and  more.  In  that  ex- 
tended plain,  you  see,  far  distant,  cities  and  towers,  rivers 
and  retiring  hills ;  idl  faintly  seen,  as  if  the  autumn  sun 
had  an  hour  ago  sunk  from  heaven  :  while,  in  the  fore- 
ground of  the  picture  are  grouped,  men  in  a  strange  and 
ancient  garb,  building  with  toil,  a  gigantic  and  marble 
altar. 

Adr,  Enough:  in  this  likewise  am  I  disappointed. 
There  is  too  much  of  reality  there. 

Sorcer.  Nay,  do  not  turn  away,  but  keep  silence  for 
awhile.  'Sow,  look  to  the  stone  again,  and  view  that 
same  scene  when  the  footseps  of  a  thousand  years  have 
broken  it,  and  uncounted  generations  have  consecrated  it 
with  their  scattered  tombs. 

Adr,  A  spirit's  hand  has  touched  it;  and  now  my  be- 
loved day-dreams  are  truly  before  mine  eyes.  Earth  is  yel- 
low with  the  glow  of  sunset,  blending  in  the  distance  with 
the  rosy  and  purple  lights  of  coming  eve.  The  cities  are 
ruloed  and  silent — the  woods  are  old  and  stately  in  their 
vales — and  the  altar  itself,  the  genius  of  the  place,  has 
suffered  decay  and  change.  Its  grey  and  massive  vralls 
ifleam  out  from  robes  of  green  grass  and  lichens ;  and  the 
statue  which  crowned  it,  thrown  down  iVom  Its  ivy- 
twined  pillar,  lies,  overgrown  with  moss,  by  the  dried- 
np  fountain's  brink.  And  before  that  relle  of  death  stands 
a  solitary  man,  musing  over  the  ruin,  with  such  wonder 
as  if  he  believed  its  immense  frame  the  work  of  gods, 
and  such  awe  as  if  its  every  stone  to  him  were  holy. 
But  It  has  more  power  for  him.  Let  it  appear  to  him 
in  its  hour  of  might, — ^in  night  and  darkness.  Like 
thought  it  rises.  The  wanderer  sleeps  on  the  grassy 
mound,  beneath  the  lonely  pine-tree  of  the  spot,  and  the 
pale  moonshine  tinges  the  ground  with  broader  shadows 
and  softer  and  more  airy  hues.  And  they  descend  around 
him, — tlie  world-forgotten  dead  hover  In  the  idr  aliove, 
while  their  awful  forms  seem  to  bend  forward  Arom  their 
cloud,  to  bless  the  worshipper  who  feels  thebr  power, — 
the  power  and  divinity  of  Time  and  Death  ! 

Sorcer,  He  dreams ;  and  so  do  we.  Are  yon  satisfied? 
Adr^  Can  you  not  bring  up  before  ua  the  thoughts  and 
jMsiona  of  the  hmma  aoul  ? 


Sorcer,  Not  to  the  novice.  Another  time,  when  yrar 
eyes  have  been  further  strengthened  to  look  on  our  myi- 
terious  pageant,  and  your  mind  gifted  to  pierce  more 
deeply  into  its  hidden  philosophy,  you  shall  viut  our 
chapel  again.  In  the  meantime^  our  stone  most  be  veQed. 
Its  surface  is  already  dark.  (  The  veil  drops  before  the 
globe  and  Um  cdL)  And  now,  from  the  turret  at  oar  ikle, 
look  out  upon  the  night. 

Adr,  It  is  truly  lovely.  Almost  could  I  persoade  mr*' 
self  that  I  still  gaxe  on  the  unearthly  spectacle  you  last 
presented  to  my  sight.  The  valley  round  our  rocky  dwell- 
ing is  bathed  in  the  snow-like  moonlight,  whose  aettiof 
beams  are  quivering  on  our  willow-fringed  lake. 

Sorcer,  It  Is  well ;  now,  witness  the  last  wonder  o 
my  place  of  art.  Come  hither  :  open  that  western  win- 
dow, and  let  the  light  revisit  our  dark  room,  (d  nss 
throws  back  the  casement, ) 

Adr.  Hark!  Hark!  (iS^  mime.)  A  strain  of  harmo- 
ny,  wild  and  pathetic  as  a  phantom*s  bynm.  Wlienoe 
comes  it  ?  from  above  us,  or  beneath  ? 

Sorcer,  Trace  the  moon's  rays  which  you  have  just 
admitted.     Where  do  they  fall  ? 

Adr,  Full  on  that  statue,  on  the  very  harp  whidi  the 
poet  bears. 

Sorcer,  And  with  those  strings  the  light  makes  mnae. 
For,  as  you  have  heard  of  the  eastern  statue,  whkh 
sounded  under  the  first  beams  of  morning,  so  do  tb0 
marble  harps  of  those  ancient  masters  of  melody  disooane 
to  me  delightful  music,  when  touched  by  the  fine  essence 
of  the  cold  lamp  of  night.  Neither  is  this  without  a  men 
solemn  import. 

Adr,  It  has  ceased,  even  while  we  spoke  of  it. 
Sorcer,  And  is  in  this  like  mortal  pleasure :  it  itiji 
not  to  be  quesUoned. 

Adr,  At  your  last  words  a  thought  has  stmek  me. 
Are  not  your  representations  gloomy  ? 

Sorcer,  They  ought  to  be  so,  if  they  would  work  oa 
man.  The  howling  of  the  November  wind  along  tbe 
crumbling  wall,  and  the  hush  of  the  leaves  which  hll  it 
his  feet,  will  go  at  once  to  the  heart  of  him,  srsood 
whom  spring  would  twine  her  roses,  without  exritins  a 
feeling  or  a  thought. — But  we  must  retire,  and  icavf  oar 
chamber  and  its  treasure  to  Its  lifeless  and  besotifiii  «- 
eupanta,  soon,  very  soon,  to  visit  them  again. 

[  TTie  curtain  drops,] 
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OUTLINE  OF  A  MECHANICS*  INSTITUTION  fO% 

EDINBURGH. 

Whatkvbb  the  working  classes  do,  ofthtir  ovn  seeori 
for  their  improvement  in  useful  knowledge,  must  alwajn 
be  regarded  with  great  satisfaction ;  because,  in  emy 
thing  which  tends  to  promote  their  true  interest,  the 
maxim  inculcated  by  an  Edinburgh  Reviewer  will  be 
found  equally  just  and  applicable — that,  "  what  otkences 
do  for  them  is  trifling  indeed,  compared  with  what  thqf  ca 
do  for  themsdoes,**  To  the  renuurks,  therefore,  which  «« 
recently  made  upon  Mechanics*  Institutions  in  gcncnlf 
and  which  we  know  to  have  been  perused  with  interest  hf 
many  of  our  readers,  we  are  anxious  now  to  add  eom^ 
thing  of  a  more  specific  nature. 

What  the  City  of  Edinburgh  chiefly  de^dcratis  in  r»- 
siMCt  of  popular  education,  seems  to  be,  an  internediate 
institution  between  the  Sessional  School  and  the  Scboel  ef 
Arts,  for  enabling  the  advanced  studenU  of  the  ^^^^ 
exercise  themselves,  under  no  constraint.  In  ebemieal  *^ 
philosophical  manipulation  ;  and  to  refresh  their  men^ 
ries  by  becoming  the  gratuitous  instructors  of  such  jour- 
neymen and  apprentices  as  earnestly  dedre  to  lean,  but 
who  may  be  withheld  from  the  Sessional  School  b;  tlitt 
feeling  of  reluctance  which  adults  can  rarely  orerwin'^  ^ 
mix  with  chUdren  alrcMly  far  before  them  hi  seqwrt- 
ment  Upon  this  plan  of  mutual  instroctien,  witli  tbe 
aid,  perhaps  of  a  few  volimtaiy  ketoren  from  vaePi 
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the  better  classes,  may  be  taught,  and  most  eifectWely, 
maiiy  of  the  more  humble  branches  of  useful  knowledge 
not  embraced  by  the  arrangements  of  the  School  of  Arts, 
but  which  are,  nevertheless.  Indispensably  requisite  before 
any  substantial  benefit  can  be  derived  from  that  institu- 
tion, to  say  nothing  of  their  own  practical  value.  In 
illustration  of  the  sort  of  institution  we  mean,  we  beg  to 
submit  the  following  programme,  which,  of  course,  might 
be  modified  according  to  circumstances: — 

1.  Reading,  writing,  and  common  arithmetic — ^book- 
keeping and  tradesmen's  accounts — ^practical  geometry, 
with  every  description  of  artificer's  measuring — use  of 
the  tables,  nature  and  application  of  logarithms. 

2.  English  grammar  and  composition  (by  far  too  much 
neglected) — geography,  with  the  use  of  the  globes,  and 
construction  of  maps — ^practical  trigonometry  and  navi- 
gation— drawing  and  planning  (very  important) — and 
ftlso  the  French  language,  if  required. 

3.  (The  discursive  department) — Original  essays  and 
instructive  extracts,  to  comprise,  if  possible,  a  clear  elu- 
cidation of  the  plan  and  principles  of  friendly  societies 
and  savings*  banks;  and,  of  course,  experiments  and  illus* 
trations  in  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy. 

Such  persons  only  as  have  witnessed  a  monitorial 
achool  in  operation,  can  rightly  conceive  the  peculiar  fa- 
cility which  working  men  have  of  communicating  their 
ideas  to  one  another,  and  in  many  of  the  branches  stated 
above,  mutual  instruction  is  all  that  would  be  required. 
To  the  voluntary  lecturers  already  alluded  to  we  might 
safely  trust  for  lectures  In  popular  astronomy,  geology, 
and  animal  and  vegetable  physiology.  Neither  is  it  going 
too  far  to  predict,  that  the  reading-room  and  hall  of  the 
institution  would  soon  become  the  chief  rendezvous  for 
all  well-behaved  and  intelligent  young  mechanics,  who 
would  find  the  amusements  which  science  and  literature 
afford,  every  way  preferable  to  the  vulgar  and  degrading 
enjoyments  of  the  tap-room  and  smoking-club.  At  the 
•ame  time,  we  should  wish  it  to  be  expressly  understood, 
that  only  "  a  little  learning"  is  the  utmost  the  great  mass 
of  the  working-people  can  possibly  acquire.  Their  own 
common  sense  leads  them  to  perceive  very  dearly,  that, 
even  did  they  possess  theoretical  science  in  a  high  de- 
gree, it  could  never  compensate  men  who  must  live  by 
**  the  sweat  of  their  brow**  for  deficiency  in  that  practi- 
cal knowledge,  which,  next  to  good  moral  conduct,  best 
recommends  them  to  good  masters  and  constant  employ- 
ment. Let  the  "  hard-working  men  of  Athens,**  there- 
fore, build  their  little  temple  of  science  upon  the  substan- 
tial basis  of  practically  useful  knowledge. 

The  foregoing  simple  outline  of  a  mechanics'  society  is 
little  else  than  the  plan  which  has  been  judiciously  adopt- 
ed, and  acted  upon  with  gratifying  success,  by  many  of 
the  local  institutions.  That  such  an  institution  Is  re- 
quired, and  would  prosper  in  Edinburgh,  there  cannot  be 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  A  few  mistakes  would,  of  course, 
occur  at  its  eonunencement ;  but  why  should  not  mecha- 
nics, by  whom  alone  we  suppose  the  society  to  be  ma- 
naged and  conducted,  derive,  as  well  as  others,  whole- 
some instruction  from  their  ovm  blunders  ?  That  such 
an  institution  would  greatly  promote  the  best  interests  of 
the  present  School  of  Arts,  seems  abundantly  manifest. 
We  have  heard  it  confidently  asserted  that'  it  would 
triple  the  attendance,  and  give  twofold  elBcacy  to  the 
excellent  lectures  administered  at  that  valuable  seminary. 
At  all  events,  for  the  first  ynr,  the  use  of  apparatus  from 
the  School  of  Arts  would  not  likely  be  refused ;  and  valu- 
able aid  might  also  be  derived  from  the  '*  Edinburgh  Me- 
chanics* Subscription  library**  already  formed.  The 
only  expense  worth  mentioning  would  be,  the  rent  of 
suitable  apartments  to  meet  in  ;  and  the  money  for  this 
purpose  should  be  raised  by  the  members  themselves,  for, 
upon  no  account  whatever  should  they  accept  of  peewd- 
ary  donations :  let  all  such  be  sent  to  the  School  of  Arts 
building  fund.  The  drawing  up  of  a  neat  code  of  rules 
-«iid  re^atioiii  weuld  not  -eoat  nmclL  trouble.    In  finc^ 


let  our  meclunics  give  the  experiment  a  iklr  trial ;  and 
if  they  succeed,  as  they  are  sure  to  do,  let  them  print  an 
annual  report  of  their  progress,  and  assume  to  themselves 
the  appropriate  name  of — ^Thx  EniKBifaoH  Mkchakics* 
Ikstitutiok. 


LETTERS  FROM  PARIS. 
No.  II. 

I  SHALL  now  turn  your  attention  to  Parisian  theatric 
cals ;  and  first,  to  the  Tlkiaire  Franfoii,  There  is  some- 
thing august  in  the  very  name ;  it  is  redolent  of  the  good 
old  times  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  *'  la  grande  nation.**  Bo- 
sides,  it  is  sanctified  and  set  apart  for  the  classical  drama ; 
— ^the  impertinent  gaiety  of  the  vaudeville,  and  the  noisO 
and  glitter  of  the  melo-drama,  dare  not  enter  here.  No 
one  is  privileged  to  joke  here  but  Moliere,  and  no  one 
dare  aspire  to  tragic  grandeur  but  Comeille ;  all  the  rest 
are  spell-bound  by  the  icy  trammels  of  etiquette.  Nor 
is  the  building  unsuited  to  inspire  feelings  of  reverence. 
Its  exterior  is  plain,  and  not  very  impressive ;  but  the 
neatness,  taste,  and  precision  which  preside  over  its  in- 
ternal arrangements,  are  worthy  of  that  dynasty  which 
stamped  its  own  character  upon  it  Yet  even  in  this 
Banctum  sanctorum  have  the  lucidess  adherents  of  classical 
taste  been  attacked  by  the  Goths  of  romance.  The  sacred 
stage,  the  orchestra,  boxes,  and  proscenium,  have  trem- 
bled at  the  profanation  of  seeing  a  play  of  Shakspeare 
performed  in  the  77i£atre  Fran^aia ;  and,  what  is  worse, 
applauded  by  at  least  a  part  of  the  audience.  Victor 
Hugo  has  had  the  audacity  to  perpetrate  a  translation  of 
the  old  barbarian's  *'  Othello**  into  French  verse;  nay, 
more — Mars,  Joanny,  and  Perrier,  have  so  far  forgot  them- 
selves as  to  perform  in  it ;  and,  worst  of  all,  the  Roman- 
tics are  so  shameless  as  to  say  it  was  sncoessfcl.  Five 
of  the  few  remaining  Emigre's,  and  three  antiquated 
critics,  have  hanged  themselves  on  the  occasion ;  and 
tirsdes,  argumentative  and  abusive,  have  filled  the  public 
prints.  The  interest  of  this  important  question  absolutely 
superinduced  a  cessation  of  the  vituperations  against  the 
ministry  for  a  day  and  a  half. 

Closely  connected  with  this  quarrel.  Is  the  memory  of 
the  late  English  company.  It  has  departed,  and  need  be 
in  no  haste  to  return,  for  the  day  of  its  success  is  over. 
Novelty  is  pleasing  everywhere,  and  the  Parisians  wera 
contented  to  sit  for  a  time,  and  wonder  at  the  unintelligible 
gestures  of  a  set  of  people  whose  language  they  did  ntft 
understand.  Latterly,  however,  the  seats  were  abandon- 
ed to  the  use  of  the  English  residents  In  Paris.  Even 
they  attended  but  poorly,  for  the  one-half  thought  it  would 
compromise  their  literary  reputation,  should  they  confess 
that  they  felt  the  want  of  an  English  theatre  in  Paris ; 
and  the  other  feared  they  would  find  little  pleasure  in 
seeing  the  first  line  of  chancters  sustained  by  actors  who, 
they  suspected,  had  come  here,  because  they  were  not 
much  in  request  at  home.  For  a  week  or  two,  indeed, 
the  establishment  did  offer  an  attraction.  Mrs  West  was 
taken  ill,  and  a  Madame  St  Leon  volunteered  to  supply 
her  place.  It  was  a  rich  treat  to  see  our  fair  country- 
women in  the  boxes  sitting  convulsed,  between  their  de- 
sire to  laugh  at  the  ineflhble  distress  of  Madame  St  Leon*s 
Jane  Shore,  and  their  native  feelings  of  what  was  due  to 
politeness. 

The  minor  theatres  here  are  much  the  same  as  tho^a 
in  London.  Occasionally  you  find  a  good  actor  lost 
amidst  a  crowd ;  as,  for  example,  Perlet  at  the  TkSatre 
de  Madame,  In  the  matter  of  dirt  and  disagreeable 
odours,  too,  they  are  worthy  counterparts  of  our  Cockney 
temples  of  the  dramatic  muse.  Nor  wants  there  a  pretty 
frequent  row,  to  make  the  illusion  complete.  A  catalogue 
raisonni  of  some  of  the  most  recently  produced  pieces 
will  give  you  the  best  idea  of  the  state  of  the  drama  in 
these  establishments. — Some  time  ago,  a  most  outrageous 
bit  of  pathos  was  produced  at  the  Theatre  dee  Nouceautes 
I  with  great  success.    *'  laamu"  is  the  name  of  the  play, 
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md  iu  plot  U  M  follows : — A  young  man,  dctpeimte  from 
dinppointed  iowt,  plongM  iato  the  recoHei  of  a  forest  in 
the  Pyrenees,  and  is  there  bit  by  a  mad  wolf.  Of  courss 
be  goes  mad  himself,  and  bites,  in  his  frenzy,  the  poor 
girl  who  is  the  innocent  cause  of  his  misfortune.  The 
consequence  is,  that  she  goes  mad  just  as  she  is  about  to 
be  led  to  the  iiltar,  and  expires  in  excruciating  agonies. 
This  exquisite  -morceau  still  continues  to  draw  houses, 
although  a  considerable  time  has  elapsed  since  its  first 
if»pearance.  Mme.  Albert,  who  enacts  the  part  of  the 
young  girl  with  horrid  correctness,  has  gained  thereby  the 
highest  reputation.  Fired  by  the  success  of  the  horrible 
In  the  instance  of  *<  Isaura,"  the  theatre  at  the  Porte  St 
MartiM  Is  bringing  out  Schiller's  "  Robbers  ;'*  and  an^ 
other  minor  has  announced  Mamchner's  "  Vampyr.** 
This  strange  aberration  cannot,  however,  be  expected  to 
hold  long.  Already  the  VaudemUe  has  set  itself  against 
the  stream,  by  producing  '*  L'hydrophobe,"  a  trifle  meant 
4o  ridicule  '^  Isaura.**  It  is  a  TaudeTille  more  laudable 
in  its  intention  than  its  execution. — A  new  vaudeTiUe 
Jias  been  produced  at  the  Thhtre  de  Madame,  by  the  in- 
defatigable MM.  Bayard  and  Scribe.  It  would  be  utterly 
impossible  for  these  gentlemen  to  write  any  thing  com- 
pletely destitute  of  Interest ;  and  yet  in  thb  new  piece 
they  are  scarcely  equal  to  themselves.  It  b  called  <<  Les 
Actionnaires,"  and  has  been  suggested  by  the  mania  for 
Joint  Stock  Companies,  which  has  had  its  day  here  as 
.well  as  in  Englwd.  M.  Geffart,  a  gentleman  of  more 
talent  than  morality,  sells  shares,  in  a  great  enterprise 
.not  yet  pnjected,  to  a  set  of  good  people  who  purchase 
without  making  any  impertinent  enquiries  about  its  na- 
ture. The  time,  however,  arrives  at  last,  when  he  is 
called  upon  to  explain  his  scheme  in  a  full  meeting  of  the 
■hareholders.  He  blunders  out  a  thousand  impracticable 
undertakings,  all  of  which  are  rejected.  Just  in  the  nick 
of  time,  an  honest  countryman  offers  to  sell  him  a  wood 
«t  a  low  price,  and  Geffart,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of 
.the  speculative  crew,  announces  his  scheme  to  be  a  new 
and  less  expensive  mode  of  furnishing  Paris  with  fire- 
.  wood.  Some  of  the  situations  are  amusing  enough ;  but, 
on  the  whole,  the  economical  details  are  given  with  too 
much  verisimilitude.  As  in  the  case  of  some  Dutch 
painters,  the  joke  is  lost  in  the  anxious  correctness  of  the 
portrait.— «  Le  Garde  de  Nuit,**  is  a  trifle  which  owed 
ito  sucosM  entirely  to  the  spirit  with  which  Vernet  per- 
formed the  principal  character.  The  prince  of  some  place 
or  another,  tired  of  the  sameness  of  a  court  life,  flies  from 
a  grand  masked  ball,  to  seek  for  a  frolic  among  the  citi- 
sens.  He  finds  Philip,  an  honest  watchman,  about  to 
commence  his  nocturnal  rounds,  and  forces  him  to  ex- 
change his  dreadnought  for  the  elegant  rose-coloured 
domino  of  the  prince.  The  attendants  who  have  come 
in  search  of  the  latter  take  Philip  for  him,  and  insist  upon 
accompanying  hhn  back  to  the  ball ;  when  he,  without 
attending  to  the  propriety  of  time  and  place,  begins  to 
dispense  home-truths  on  all  sides,  and  to  announce  re- 
forms of  rather  an  alarming  character.  At  this  critical 
moment  a  plot  against  the  true  prince  breaks  out,  and 
Philip,  under  his  assumed  character,  is  committed  to  close 
custody ;  from  which  he  escapes  in  time  to  save  his  be- 
trothed bride  from  the  amorous  importunity  of  the  true 
prince. 

These  pieces  will  serve  to  give  you  an  Idea  of  the  kind 
of  plays  which  succeed  here.  Historical  dramas,  too, 
there  are,  but,  as  you  have  enough  of  them  at  home^  it  }u^ 
needless  to  enter  Into  any  detail  concerning  them. 
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AFFAIRS  OF  THE  SCOmSM  ACADBMT. 
Wx  announced  last  week  our  intention  of  publishing  a 
detailed  account  of  the  proceedings  at  the  late  general 
meeting  of  this  body.  On  second  thoughts,  however, 
and  upon  the  principle  of  «  never  throwing  ashes  or  any 
^ing  hot  to  windward,"  we  have  altered  our  intention. 
We  are  of  opinion,  that  to  make  squabbles  which  should 


never  have  taken  place  a  topic  of  public  soimadveniioii, 
is  to  do  much  more  harm  than  good.  In  the  case  of  a 
recent  coalition  between  two  rival  bodies,  many  dmus- 
sions  are  apt  to  arise,  with  which  it  is  neither  necesnry 
nor  prudent  that  strangers  should  be  made  acquainted. 
The  occurrences  of  the  1 1th  instant  were  most  uneqiuTo- 
cally  of  this  description.  It  is  with  regret,  thererore, 
that  we  feel  it  indispensable,  in  correcting  some  mis-state- 
ments that  have  gone  abroad,  to  give  even  a  general  ac 
count  of  what  really  happened — a  r^ret  enhanced  by  tiie 
knowledge,  that  some  member  of  the  Academy  mutt  bave 
lent  himself  to  the  publication  of  a  garbled  ststcmnit  of 
the  proceedings  at  the  general  meeting  in  the  teeth  of  a 
pledge  to  keep  sQence. 

It  has  been  maintained,  that  the  artists  formerly  odd- 
nected  with  the  Royal  Institution,  who  latdy  acceded  to 
the  Scottish  Academy,  have  conducted  themselves  in  u 
improper  spirit  towards  one  of  the  leading  memben  of 
that  body.  The  accusation  b  rested  upon  two  assertioos, 
— ^that  they  refused  to  continue  him  in  the  office  of  tm- 
surer ;  and  that  they  introduced  to  the  meeting  two  legal 
gentlemen,  not  members  of  the  Academy,  for  thepuipw 
of  bearing  down  all  opposition. 

With  regard  to  the  election  of  a  new  treasurer,  it  im 
a  step  undeniably  in  the  power  of  the  Academy  to  take 
and  after  the  dispassionate  and  full  account  of  the  pr»> 
ceedlngs  which  we  have  gathered  from  different  ud 
trust-worthy  quarters^  we  must  say,  that  tlie  menMire 
appears  to  have  been  justified  by  the  tone  which  the  oo- 
sttocessful  candidate  assumed  to  the  Society.  In  t^ 
to  the  second  all^ation — ^the  fact  is,  that  some  disrusuoQ 
was  expected  to  arise  regarding  the  terms  of  the  avird 
which  was  the  foundation  of  the  union  of  the  two  bodies; 
and,  from  a  desire  to  prevent  unnecessary,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability warm  discussions,  the  arbiter  named  by  the  ut- 
ists  of  the  Institution,  and  the  gentleman  who  has  lU 
along,  and  gratuitously,  officiated  as  the  law-agent  of  the 
Academy,  volunteered  their  attendance,  in  order  to  ex- 
plain any  doubtful  expressions.  The  offer  was  actrpicd, 
and  at  the  suggestion  of  the  very  gentlemen  who  oov 
complain  of  it  as  an  undue  interference. 

We  refrain  from  entering  into  particulars,  sod  fron 
commenting  on  the  language  held  on  the  occasion,  becaiur 
we  look  upon  it  as  the  expression  of  a  feeling  of  aoreoes 
which  time  will  anuage,  if  left  uncxcited  by  commcot 
But  we  would  beg  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  ao- 
demicians,  that  bygones  ought  to  be  bygones — ^that  the 
very  existence  of  their  young  institution  depends  upon 
the  cordiality  of  their  union — that  vmsting  their  time  in 
petty  squabbles  must  alienate  from  them  the  public  vp^ 
pathy — that,  above  all,  appeals  to  the  public  upon  iueor- 
rect  statements,  by  any  individual,  of  what  takes  planit 
their  meetings,  are  most  unjustifiable  and  dangeroui 
Here  we  are  willing  to  let  the  matter  rest,  milen  then 
be  a  repetition  of  the  offence  which  has  suggested  the« 
remarks.  In  that  case,  we  shall  hold  it  necessary  to  pmbe 
the  matter  to  the  bottom.  This  is  no  vain  threat,  for  wr 
have  ample  materials  in  our  hands ;  neither  is  it  uttered 
in  any  feeling  of  hostility,  for  we  have  approved  ootkUo 
on  former  occasions  friendly  to  that  portion  of  the  Ac>> 
demy  whose  conduct  we  are  now  reluctantly  obliged  t« 
condemn. 


THE  DRAMA. 

CiacuxsTAMCBs  prevented  us  fr«m  beiqg  maeb  at  the 
Theatre  hist  week.  Miss  FMon*s  benefit,  eo  Monday 
evening,  was  very  crowdedly  attended,  and  went  oif  with 
great  eckt.  .On  Wednesday,  Mr  Macready—sn  ador if 
much  power  and  originality — entered  upon  an  en^ar- 
ment.  We  were  not  present,  but  an  intelligent  r«nr- 
spondent  has  fovouied  us  with  the  foUowing  remarla 
concerning  him : 

"  On  Wednesday  evening,  Mr  Maerady  appear^  ^ 
fore  «n  Edinburgh  audi^ioe  JR  hi»  fovowrit*  «hsivtdr«i 
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Virffinius — one  in  which  he  has  long  gathered  many  lau- 
rels, and  displayed  much  histrionic  power.  Indeed  he  has 
been  generally  acknowledged  to  have  so  completely  identi- 
fied himself  with  the  noble  portrait  of  the  Roman  given  by 
the  peel,  that  it  was  not  till  lately  any  actor  ventured  to 
ftppeur  In  the  same  part.     There  is  eertafaily  no  play 
which  is  better  adapted  to  display  the  genlos  of  Macready 
than  that  of '  Virginias.*     This  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
Spartan  brevity  and  power  of  diction  which  characterise 
the  whole  piece;— every  line  brings  before  the  mind  a 
new  and  striking  thought,  naturally  and  Tigorously  ex- 
pressed.    The  attention  is  also  powerfully  arrested  by 
the  frequent  application  of  homespun  household  phrases 
to  the  deepest  and  most  sacred  feelings  of  the  heart,  or  to 
the  most  exciting  incidents.     It  is  in  these  simple,  deli- 
cate, and  touching  passages  that  we  think  Macready  pre- 
eminently excels.    In  the  wilder  bursts  of  anger  and  in- 
dignation he  is  excellent  also ;  but  nothing  can  surpass 
the  exquisite  simplicity  and  natural  pathos  with  which 
he  pourtrays  the  tenderness  of  ^  father's  love,  the  depth 
of  a  father's  grief,  and  at  last  the  small  still  flickerings  of 
re-awakened  reason  and  returning  affection.     It  was, 
therefore,  in  the  two  last  acts  that  he  chiefly  shone, 
e«^(pecially  in  his  address  to  his  daughter  in  the  last  scene 
of  the  fourth  act.     His  burst  of  wild  fury  after  his 
child's  destruction  does  not  strike  us  as  sufficiently  en- 
ergetic    Indeed,  when  it  is  recollected  that  at  this  Tery 
point  his  reason  is  about  to  be  unhinged,  whilst,  at  the 
same  time,  the  thirst  for  revenge  is  struggling  for  the 
mastery,  the  human  voice  seems  scarcely  capable  of  pro- 
ducing the  desired  effect.     As  a  whole,  however,  Mac- 
ready's  Virginius  is  a  very  perfect  piece  of  acting ;  and, 
with  such  a  Virginia  as  Miss  Jarman,  we  do  not  envy 
that  man  who  could  witness  it  without  being  affected 
in  no  oommon  degree." 

Next  Saturday  we  shall  speak  of  Macready  in  propria 
persona ;  and.  In  the  meantime,  we  think  it  right  to  ex- 
press a  hope  that  he  and  Miss  Jarman  will  be  patronised 
by  the  Edinburgh  public  to  that  extent  to  which  their 
united  talents  so  weU  entitle  them. 

^Xn  Cedietuf  • 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


A  BALLAD  ABOUT  LOV& 
By  the  EUrick  Shepherd, 

I  AiHcz  fell  in  lore  wi'  a  sweet  young  thing, 

A  bonny  bit  flower  o'  the  wilder'd  dell ; 
Her  heart  was  as  light  as  bird  on  the  wing, 

And  her  lip  was  as  ripe  as  the  moorland  bell. 
She  oeyer  kend  aught  o*  the  ways  o*  sin. 

Though  whil  'S  her  young  heart  began  to  doubt 
That  wi*  its  ill  paths  she  might  fk*  in. 

But  never — die  never  did  find  them  out. 

Sh«  oft  had  heard  tell  o'  love's  dear  pain, 

An*  how  sae  sair  as  it  was  to  dree ; 
She  tried  it  and  tried  it  again  and  again. 

But  it  never  could  wring  a  tear  firae  her  ee. 
She  tried  it  aince  on  a  mitherless  lamb 

That  lay  in  her  bosom,  and  fed  on  her  knee ; 
Bat  it  turn'd  an  unpurpose  and  beggarly  ram. 

And  her  burly  lover  she  doughtna  sea. 

Sha  tried  it  neist  on  a  floweret  gay, 

And  O !  it  was  sweet  and  lovely  of  hue  ; 
But  it  droopit  its  head,  an'  &dit  away, 

An'  left  the  lassie  to  look  for  a  new : 
An'  ajt  she  cried,  O !  what  shall  I  do? 

Why  canna  a  lassie  be  happy  lier  lane  ? 
I  find  my  heart  maun  hae  something  to  loe, 

An*  I  dinna  ken  where  to  fix  it  again. 


The  laverock  loes  her  musical  mate, 

Tlie  moorcock  loes  the  mottled  moorhen, 
The  blackbird  lUts  it  early  an*  kite, 

A-woofaig  his  love  in  the  birken  glen  ; 
The  yammering  tewit  and  grey  cnrltw» 

Hae  ilk  ane  lovers  around  to  flee. 
An*  please  their  hearts  wi'  their  whillie-ba-lu, — 

But  there's  oaething  to  wlieedfe  or  sing  to  me. 

Quo*  I,  My  sweet,  my  innocent  flower. 

The  matter's  as  plain  as  plain  can  be. 
That  this  heart  o'  mine  it  was  made  for  yma% 

An'  yours  was  made  for  loving  o'  me. 
The  lassie  she  looklt  me  in  the  face^ 

An*  a  tear  &  pity  was  in  her  ee ; 
For  she  thought  I  had  lost  a'  sense  o'  graee^ 

An'  every  scrap  o'  hir  modestye. 

The  lassie  she  thought  an'  thought  again. 

An'  lookit  to  heaven  if  aught  she  saw ; 
For  she  thought  that  man  was  oonnectit  wi*  fin. 

And  that  love  for  him  was  the  warst  of  a*. 
She  lookit  about,  but  she  didna  speak. 

As  lightly  she  trippit  outower  the  lea ; 
But  there  was  a  smile  on  her  rosy  cheek. 

That  tauld  of  a  secret  dear  to  me. 

The  hnsie  gaed  hame  to  her  lanely  dell. 

It  never  was  lovelier  to  her  view ; 
An*  aye  she  thought  an'  thought  to  hersell. 

An*  the  mair  she  thought  she  bqpm  to 
If  ilk  sweet  thing  has  a  mate  o*  its  ain, 

Wi'  nature's  law  I  e'en  maun  gang ; 
I  never  was  made  for  living  my  lane— 

The  laddie  was  right  an*  I  was  wrang. 


O  Nature !  we  a'  maun  yield  to  thee ; 

Your  regal  sway  gainsay  wba  can  ? 
For  you  made  beauty,  an*  beauty  maun  be 

The  polar  star  o*  the  heart  o'  man. 
There's  beauty  in  man's  commanding  fram^ 

There's  beauty  in  earth,  in  air,  an'  sea. 
But  there  never  was  beauty  that  tongue  could 

Like  the  smile  of  love  in  a  fond  young  ee. 
McnmUSenger. 


THINGS  DIFFICULT  OF  BELIEF. 

From  the  Spaniah  of  the  Bachdor  Malveniurado, 

That  much  a  widow'd  wife  will  moan 
When  her  old  husband's  dead  and  gone, 

I  may  conceive  it ; 
But  that  she  won't  be  brisk  and  gay, 
If  another  offer  the  next  day, 

I  won't  believe  it. 

That  Clorio  will  repeat  to  me, 
Of  all  men  I  adore  but  thee, 

I  may  conceive  it ; 
But  that  she  has  not  often  sent 
To  fifty  more  the  compliment, 

I  won't  believe  it. 

That  Celia  will  accept  the  choice 
Directed  by  her  parent's  voice, 

I  may  eonceive  it ; 
But  that,  as  soon  as  it  is  over. 
She  won't  elect  a  younger  lover, 

I  won't  believe  it. 

That  when  she  sees  her  marriage  gown, 
Inez  will  modestly  look  down, 

I  may  conceive  it ; 
But  that  she  does  not  from  that  hour 
Resolve  to  amplify  her  power, 

I  won't  believe  it. 
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That  a  kind  husband  to  his  wife 
Pennita  each  pleasure  of  this  life, 

I  may  conceive  it ; 
But  that  the  man  so  blind  should  be^ 
As  not  to  see  what  all  else  see, 

I  can*t  belieTe  it. 

That  in  a  mirror  young  coquets 
Should  study  all  their  traps  and  neta^ 

I  may  conceive  it ; 
But  that  tlie  mirror,  altove  all, 
•Should  be  the  object  principal^ 

I  won*t  believe  it. 

That  woman,  liice  a  crystal  toy. 
The  slightest  zephyr  will  destroy, 

I  may  conceive  it ; 
But  that  you  may  not  both  cement. 
If  e*er  they  get  a  flaw  or  rent, 

I  won't  believe  it. 

That  a  critic  I  should  not  deny 
To  lie  a  better  Judge  than  I, 

I  may  conceive  it ; 
But  that  my  Muse  should  cease  from  hinting. 
That  all  her  rhymes  are  worth  the  printing, 

I  can*t  believe  it. 

LITERARV  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 


Wa  -undeneiiid  tint  a  very  tupcrlor  edition  of  John  Biniysn*s 
Pilgiim't  Progrew  it  la  the  prcii.  It  li  to  be  elegantly  pnnted  la 
large  octavo,  under  a  meet  vigUsnt  revUioo  by  the  PoeC>Lsuxcst, 
who  it  to  prefix  a  litersry  and  biognpbicsl  introduction,  for  whidi 
he  hu  got  loine  very  curioue  end  interetUne  materials.  It  will  be 
alio  richly  embelliahed  with  large  wood-cuts,  drawn  by  Harvey,  and 
engraved  by  the  first  artisU,  and  with  a  Portrait  of  the  Author,  and 
two  other  oopper-plates,  flrom  splendid  designs  by  Martin. 

There  is  preparing  for  publication,  a  Journal  of  Oeeurrcnces  and 
Events  during  a  reii.ienae  of  nearly  forty  years  in  the  East  Indies, 
from  1790  to  1829,  by  Colonel  James  Welch,  of  the  Madias  anny. 
In  two  rols.  8vo,  with  numerous  Engravings. 

Fits  of  Fiu  Ford,  an  Historical  Romance,  in  5  vols,  illustrative 
of  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  Devonshire,  by  Mrs  Bray,  Author 
<^the  **  White  Hoods.**  he,  dec.,  is  in  the  press. 

A  Second  Editi'm  of  Leetares  on  English  Poetry,  with  Historieal 
Tales,  and  Miscdlaneous  Poems,  l»lng  the  Literary  Remains  of  the 
late  Henry  Neele,  author  of  *'  The  Romance  of  History,"  dec  dec, 
is  now  in  tlie  press;  and  will  shmtly  be  published  hi  one  thidi  voi 
poet  8vo,  with  a  Portrait 

Opr  readers  are  no  doubt  aware  that  some  remarkable  documents, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Siuart  Papen,  were  brought  to  this  coun- 
try from  Rome  after  the  death  of  Cardinal  York,  the  last  of  the  fa- 
mily, and  deposited  in  St  James's  Palace.  The  King,  we  are  inform- 
ed, recently  transferred  these  papers  lo  the  liands  of  Sir  Walter  Seott, 
for  examinattoo  and  publleatioa.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  availed 
himself  of  the  assistance  of  his  son-in-law  Mr  LocdUuut,  who  is  now 
actively  employed  in  arranging  the  whole. 

Robert  Montgomery  has*  in  the  press  another  poem  of  a  religious 
character,  entitled.  "  SaUn.** 

In  a  short  time  will  be  published.  Notices  of  the  Brazils  ia  1828- 
9 1  by  the  Rev.  R.  Walsh,  LL.D. 

A  poem,  entitled  •*  1829,**  from  the  pen  of  the  author  of  the  Open, 
faig  of  the  Sixth  Seal,  will  be  published  on  New- Year's  Day. 

"The  Life  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  by  Dr  Paris,  is  soon  expected. 
A  vision,  written  during  his  Isst  illness,  in  the  playful  style  of  Sal- 
Bumia,  has  been  left  by  Sir  Humphry  to  his  executors,  for  publica- 
tion. 

Mr  Valpy  has  Issued  a  prospectus  for  publishing  a  Family  Classi- 
cal Library,  or  English  Translations  of  the  most  valuable  Greek 
and  Latin  Classics,  In  monthly  v<4umcs,  With  a  btographical  sketch 
of  eaeh  author,  and  notes,  when  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  illut- 
tratioo.  The  series  is  not  expected  to  ekoeed  forty  volumes,  and  the 
first  will  appear  on  the  oommeneemeot  of  the  new  year. 

The  Panorama  of  the  Thames,  (torn  London  to  Richmond,  exhi- 
biting every  ohJcct  on  lK>th  Banks  of  the  River,  is  announced.  This 
work  has'been  the  labour  of  nearly  two  years.  It  is  upwards  of  sixty 
fleet  in  length,  and  on  a  scale  of  sufficient  extent  to  exhibit  every 
building  on  either  shore  of  the  River,  hi  a  dlstinet  Itorm.  It  is  ao- 
eompanied  by  Descriptive  Nodces  of  the  mostrcnuukahle  plaees  j  and 
pieesded  by  a  Qcosii^  View  of  London, 


One  volume  of  Moore's  Life  of  Byroa  to  printed,  and  the  other  b 
expected  to  be  finished  by  the  end  of  tids  year.  Eseh  vofaune  a. 
tends  to  about  509  pages  quarto. 

Tea  LiTSSAav  UirioN.— A  Sodety  to  now  In  piogren  of  form. 
tion,  in  London,  to  Iwar  the  above  title,  and  having  for  iti  ob}cet 
intellectual  intercourse  and  amusement.  It  is  proposed  that  it  ihall 
eondstof  four  or  five  hundred  members,  prafesMn  and  fHcndtof 
art,  literature,  and  uAtnet,  Unexceptionable  personal  cfaandcr  ii 
to  be  an  indispensable  requisite  to  admijslon  {  and  wnplicity  nd 
economy  are  to  be  held  leading  principles  of  the  Society,  ihm  or 
four  pounds  being  the  utmost  annual  subscriptian  required.  It  ii 
intended  to  procure  a  house  la  a  central  dtuation  ;  the  oommittee 
are  at  present  in  treaty  for  the  Atheaseum  Chib-bouss,  Wsierioo. 
place,  Pall-Mall.  where  such  refreshments  as  the  Society  shsll  deckle 
on  shall  be  f  nmished,  and  such  publicatioos  as  they  may  deem>i9- 
per  taken.  Thomas  Campbrtl,  E^.  has  been  appointed  chainnai 
by  the  oommittae,  who  at  present  hold  their  meetingi^t  the.Biitiih 
Coflbe>hottse,  Chartng-crois. 

Lira  AND  SaavicsB  op  Captaiit  BaxvEa.— Some  ronithmot 
we  noticed  an  odd  blunder  which  had  occurred  in  the  MontMlf  Ut- 
gtttime,  regarding  a  sea -song  there  said  to  have  been  wrincn  by  Bo 
ver,  but  which  is  in  reality  the  production  of  Richard  Cumbsbnd, 
the  dramatic  writer,  and  the  contemporary  of  J<  hnwo,  Richsrdui, 
and  Goldsmith.    The  Lomdcn  ZMersrp  Gatette,  In  reviewing  tbe 
Life  of  Beaver  (which  b  edited  by  Captain  W.  H.  Smyth.  R.N.) » 
serted  the  song  at  full  length,  and  praised  the  wonderful  prcotj:! 
of  talent  whldi  it  displayed ;  and  the  Quarierfy  Rt^t»»  the  last  Mw* 
berofwhldi  contains  a  review  of  the  same  work,  also  inserti  putt' 
the  song, "  whieh,"  they  remark,  "  both  for  its'spirit  and  dJctta,  ■ 
a  most  remarkable  production  for  a  boy  hi  hto  fiftsenih  yesr.'  Its 
somewhat  singular,  that  the  editors  of  three  of  tiie  prindpsl  lni» 
periodicato  should  aU  have  been  led  into  the  same  error.  sadsQ ahU 
ignoraat  of  the  fact,  which  to  related  in  Cumberland's  Mcmoin,  ihe 
the  song  hi  question  was  written  by  him,  and  not  by  the  deeei«l 
Captidn.    As  we  are  rather  admivers  of  Cumberland,  we  do  oot  l^ 
to  see  the  credit  of  even  a  song  taken  iVom  him,  and  given  to  «  bq 
of  fifteen  years  of  age !  Of  course,  the  primary  cause  of  thii  bhatdff 
to  to  be  attributed  to  the  editor  of  Beaver's  papers,  bat  the  KtRS! 
reviewers,  whom  we  have  noted  above,  might  have  koowo  bette. 
Theatricta  GoMip.~Mr  Elliston,  the  Manager  of  the  Sum? 
Theatre,  has  availed  himself  of  the  suggestion  made  by  the  IMifV} 
Jouma/ regarding  Sir  Walter  Soottfs  Tragedy  to  the  Ktepttkt  fa 
1830.    "  The  House  of  Aspen  *  has  been  produeed  wUh  pest » 
ocas,  and  to  likely  to  have  a  run.    It  wo  Mr  Ellistoa  who  establiih. 
ed,  seven  years  ago,  in  the  case  of  Lord  Byron's  MarUto  FaSent  tV 
right  of  acting  any  published  play.— A  clever  meto-dnini,  aHH 
••  The  Brigands,**  traax  the  pen  of  Mr  J.  R.  Planch*,  the  mtborflf 
'*  Charles  XII."  and  many  other  popular  pieces,  has  been  nteni 
with  complete  success  at  Drury  Lane. — ^A  stupid  open,  tna  ti'-e 
French  of  Boieldieu.  called  "  The  Night  before  the  Wedding,  ui  tfai 
Wedding  Nlght,^  has  been  all  but  damned  at  Covent  Gardeii.-)b> 
Phillips,  the  star  of  Drury  Lane,  to  said  to  have  written  s  tr^edya 
well  as  Mies  Kemble,  the  star  of  Covent  Garden.  To  wnte  s  txsge^ 
is  nothhig,  unleu  it  lie  also  a  good  tragedy.— Madame  Veitiif  toi 
been  performing  at  Wakefidd  and  other  provtaielal  to«Db>li« 
Smithsoo  to  at  Carlisle.— Brsham  has  been  singing  to  almod  rei<! 
houses  in  Dublhi.— De  Begnto  has  Uken  the  Cakdanton  Thca^iT' 
and  is  to  be  here  by  the  second  week  of  December.- Mia  Ptfni  ^<- 
peared  hi  OLugow  as  Adelaide  in  the  •«  Haunted  Tower.*  ca  Tb«iv 
day  evening.    She  was  to  oondude  her  engagement  there  Isa  v^ 
andtothea,  webeUeve,  to  return  to  fidiahuifb,  but  not  to  iiiiav 
inpublio* 

WxutT  List  or  PxaroanAKCSs. 
Nov.  21 Nov.  27. 

Sar.       Rob  Roy,  A  CharU*  II, 

Mow.      me  Cabinet,  The  SvUan,  4  The  Hobbet's  Wife. 

Tubs.    Dov/rAur,  The  Youtftfui  Queen,  £^  Robtnton  CruMt, 

Wbd.     Fir^lme,  ^  The  Robbe?*  fVUt. 

THuaa.  HanUet,  tVUUam  Thompson,  4f  Robinson  Cnuoe. 

Fai.       Macbeth,  4-  No  Song  No  Supper, 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Tna  interesting  communication  on  the  subject  of  9ox»  wO 
have  a  place  next  week — "  Notices  of  Eminent  Lecturets"  viU  "^ 
exactly  suit  us.  The  euhleet  to  one  which  vsqnhes  muck  tset-V< 
are  aftaid  we  cannot  find  room  ftar  thepsper  entliM,  •*  I  ctf  be» 
Author.**— We  are  obliged  to  *•  Anna  ;**— she  mks  aqvestioa,  the  le* 
swer  to  which  we  could  whtoper  to  hendf,  but  it  must  no*  b»fi<«> 
here.—*'  Proteus'*  has  our  thanks.— We  had  not  forgottea  **  h-' 

We  are  not  yet  quite  satisfled  that  our  Correspondent  to  the  sop 
bourhood  of  Dunbar  to  a  poeta  na/M.— We  ean  searorly  prcButf  v 
insert  the  Unas  by  "  W.  O.,"  or  those  entttled.  ••  The  ftot  Unfc 
and  •«  To  Mary.*— The  •«  Submartee  Scene,"  sad  the^LiO"  vf 
"  W.  B."  stand  ofiribr  cQBridsntion  whsa  we  aest  pot  oBovi.SliP- 

peci* 
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Amudg  of  the  Pamwlar  Camprngna^  from  1806  to  1814. 
By  tlie  Author  of  Cyril  Tborntoo.  Wmiam  Black- 
wood,  Edinburgh.  1829.  3  Tok.  post  8vo.  Pp. 
388,  366,  and  4>50. 

Trx  author  of  this  work  dlsdafaBs  ail  intention  of  en- 
Uriny  into  eompetition  with  the  dnborate  annals  of  Dr 
Sottthey,  or  the  more  seieotiflc  labours  of  Colonel  Napier. 
His  objeet  has  been  to  compose  ^  a  work  which  should 
introduee  to  the  intimate  aeqoaintanoe  of  the  great  body 
«f  the  pei^,  the  etents  of  one  of  the  most  memorable 
periods  in  the  hictory  of  thebr  country,  and  which  should 
diffuse  and  imprint  more  widely  and  more  deeply  a  fit- 
ting pride  in  the  great  achievements  of  British  arms." 
In  diseharging  this  sdf-imposed  task,  he  claims  credit  for 
faimeas  and  impartiality.     He  pretends  to  no  peculiar 
^uallficstions  fiir  his  undertaking  lieyond  a  knowledge  of 
many  Important  localities,  aoquirad  by  his  having  been  a 
sharer  in  some  of  the  hard-fought  battles  it  is  now  his 
part  to  dcMsibe.     We,  however,  will  add  what  his  mo- 
desty has  kept  untold^-4hat  the  high  talents  displayed  in 
hia  former  works  had  led  the  public  to  look  upon  him  as 
-well  qualified  to  become  their  historian.     Lastly,  he  ad- 
mits the  possibility  of  some  unimportant  errors  having 
erept  faito  his  history — of  which,  we  will  also  say,  that 
none  bat  an  ungenerous  and  cHrping  critic  would  take 
advantage.     This  is  an  abstnet  of  what  the  author  has 
stated  in  hie  prafhee  to  be  tho  o^eet  and  ambition  of  his 
work  ;  and  we  ppoeeed  to  Judge  him  by  his  own  atand^ 
ard. 

Viewing  the  bode,  then,  as  nothing  more  than  what  it 
pretends  to  be—an  introduction  to  the  history  of  the  war 
In  Spainy-*«  first  guide  to  such  as  purpose  studying  its 
annals, — or  a  compendious  view  for  the  use  of  those  who 
rest  satisfied  with  a  superficial  knowledge  of  them — ^we 
think  it  is  defident.     The  object  in  a  popular  history  of  a 
war  i^  without  entering  into  a  detail  of  every  evolution, 
or  a  profound  criticism  of  the  operations  on  both  sides,  to 
narrate  the  principal  events  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show 
their  mutual  bearing  on  each  other,  the  plans  of  the 
leaders,  and  whether,  or  in  how  far,  they  succeeded.     In 
ordrr  to  eflisct  this.  It  is  neoeseary  that  each  individual 
operation  be  so  described,  that  the  reader  obtain  a  distinct 
conception  of  the  local  relations  and  sucoesaive  motions  of 
both  parties.     If  the  history  of  a  war  come  m^  to  this 
standard — ^whieh  it  may,  without  having  recourse  to  any 
tedious  and  repulsive  detail— it  will  not  only  be  an  in- 
straetlve  book,  but  Its  truth  to  nature,  the  thousand  in- 
teresting episodes  which  are  inaeponble  from  the  thread 
of  its  narrative,  and  the  breathless  anticipation  excited  by 
the  continuity  of  the  mighty  stream  of  events, -will  render 
it  one  of  hi|;^h  interest.     The  work  now  before  us  does 
not.  In  the  most  distant  degree,  approximate  to  this  cha- 
racier.     The  martial  movements  are  deecribed  with  that 
dt-gree  of  vagoeneos  which  we  find  in  all  accounts  of  mo- 
dem warfiufe,  except  tfaoae  of  Napoleon  and  Colonel  Na- 
pier.    It  Is  of  no  use  to  give  us  picturesque  accounts  of 
craggy  cUAy  with  the  morBiog  mist  rising  slowly  from 


their  summits,  -of  individual  prowess  and  sufferingr— 
bttgle.notes  floating  on  the  breeze, — and  masses  of  men 
glittering  In  warlike  panoply.  These  vague  gmerallties 
are  the  characteristics  of  war  on  a  large  scale,  at  aU  times 
and  in  all  places ;  we  want  a  description  of  the  reality^- 
something  that  will  speak  to  the  heart  of  human  nature 
without  the  aid  of  a  commentator.  Looking  also  to  the 
author's  management  of  his  narrative,  we  are  of  opinion, 
I  that  while  he  has  on  some  occasions — for  example,  in  his 
account  of  the  advance  of  Sir  John  Moore,  and  of  the  re- 
treat of  Soult  from  Oporto — omitted  details  which  were 
necessary  in  order  to  give  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
whole ;  he  has  on  others — frequently  In  his  third  volume 
-—encumbered  his  pages  with  unnecessary  notices  of  sub- 
ordinate movements,  as  meagre  and  uninteresting  as  the 
paragraphs  of  a  newspaper. 

Viewing  the  work  next  in  regard  to  Its  cbUm  to  be 
reckoned  *'fair  and  impartial,**  we  fear  that  there  lies 
in  the  word  '^  impartiality*'  a  deeper  meaning  than  our 
author  attaches  to  it.     Impartiality  does  not  consist  in 
blaming  our  firiends  occasionally,  and  ,at  times  extend- 
ing praise  to  our  enemies.     Impartiality  knows  neither 
of  friend  nor  enemy—it  probes  the  conduct  of  both  parties 
to  the  Iwttom,  and,  conscious  of  its  own  rectitude,  can 
brave  the  world's  insinuations,  and  decide  in  fiivour  even 
of  thoee  with  whom  it  is  linked  and  affied,  when  con- 
vinced that  they  are  in  the  right.     It  is  not  enough,  there- 
fore, that  our  author  should  stand,  now  bowing  to  a 
French,    now  complimenting  a   British   general — now 
moaning  over  the  excesses  of  the  ei|emy*8  troops,  now  in- 
dignant at  those  perpetrated  by  our  ovm.  ,  He  says  that 
he  is  impartial ;  but  we  must  investigate  the  whole  tenor 
of  his  Iwok,  to  see  whether  it  does  not  betray  a  leaning  of 
which  he  was  not  aware — a  leaning  which  can  noways 
impeach  his  character,  but  which  may  oblige  us  to  pause 
before  we  assent  to  his  conclusions.     Tried  by  this  test, 
he  is  found  deficient.     There  is  an  evident  struggle 
throughout  his  whole  work  to  praise,  more  highly  than 
they  deeerved,  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  Spanish 
nation.     He  lavishes,  in  the  outset,  commendations  on 
the  people  at  large,  and  on  the  Guerillas  in  particular, 
which  his  own  subsequent  statements  prove  to  have  been 
unmerited.     He  endeavours  to  raise  to  a  false  elevation 
Fkdafox  and  some  others,  who  have  long  sunk  to  their 
real  level.     He  attributes  to  the  French  generals  the  out- 
rages perpetrated  by  the  soldiery,  because  it  could  not  have 
ventured   on  them   without  their  connivance;    he  ex- 
culpates the  Eoglish  commanders,  because  the  soldiery 
cannot  always  be  restrained — diametrically  difier«it  in- 
ferences from   Identical  data.     The   plundering  of  the 
French  soldiers  is  execrated, — ^the  boiling  French  generals 
alive,  and  sawing  them  between  planks  by  the  Spaniards, 
are  passed  over  in  silence,  as  excesses  deeply  to  be  regretted. 
The  truth  is,  that  our  author  is  a  partisan,  and  his  evi- 
dence is  to  be  received  with  caution. 

Has  the  book,  then,  any  thing  good  about  it  ?  Much. 
It  is  written  by  a  man  neither  of  a  very  dear  nor  a  very 
comprehensive  mind,  and  by  one  who  lias  not  studied  his 
subject  either  long  or  profoundly ;  but  it  is,  at  the  same 
time,  the  work  of  a  gentlemaa  and  a  scholAr.     The  author 
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is  possessed  of  an  elegant  turn  of  mind,  and  his  heart  is  I  neath  the  incubus,  and  while  the  rest  of  Europe  continued 


In  it»  Tight  place*  Such  a  person  cannot  go  orer  io  fertUe 
a  theme  widiout  «uggestlBg  some  thoughts  worthy  of  onr 
attention.  For  example,  we  think  that,  cautiously  em- 
ployed, his  knack  at  recognising  what  is  good  in  human 
nature,  eren  wlien  presented  in  the  questionable  actions 
of  a  degraded  populace,  might  afford  a  useful  lesson  to 
men,  who,  like  Colonel  Napier,  trained  in  the  school  of 
iictive  duty,  Iksre  no  tolerance  fyt  tho  weakness  and  In- 
consistency of  the  majority. 

We  not  long  ago  presented  our  readers  with  a  catakgue 
raisonnee  of  some  of  the  principal  contributions  to  the 
history  of  the  exertions  made  by  this  oonntry  in  behalf 
of  Spu&ish  independence.  The  present,  however,  is  the 
first  book  that  has  oonoe  before  us,  since  the  commence- 
ment 4xf  our  critical  career,  professing  to  give  a  eompleto 
narraliTe  of  that  great  struggle,  and  we  shall  therefore 
livafl  ourselves  of  this  opportunity  of  giving  a  liricf  sketch 
of  wlut  seems  to  ns  its  real  character. 

The  contest  between  France  and  England,  which  com- 
menced shortly  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution 
in  the  former  country,  had  changed  materially  in  its  out- 
ward features  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century ; 
bat  the  animating  principle  was  still  the  same.  A  deadly 
spirit  of  enmity  had  been  avrakened  in  the  two  nations, 
and  exaggerated  and  embittered  by  redprooal  acts  of  hos- 
tility. Different  language  had  been  assumed  by  each, 
according  to  the  varying  policy  of  Europe.— different  pre- 
texts had  been  held  out  to  Justify  aggression,  hot  a  rooted 
feeling  of  rivalry  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole.  Eng- 
land had  fought  at  one  time  against  demoeratical  princi- 
ples, at  another  against  a  military  despotism ;  France  had 
fought  first  for  equality,  and  afterwards  for  universal 
empire.  But  whatever  were  the  pretexts,  the  war,  from 
first  to  last,  was  to  decide,  whether  England  for  herself, 
or  France,  either  as  an  independent  nation,  or  represented 
by  and  identified  with  Bonaparte,  should  have  the  ascend- 
ancy. It  is  true,  that  the  liberty  of  Europe  depended  on 
the  issue  of  the  contest ;  but  It  is  no  less  true,  that  this 
was  the  last  idea  in  the  minds  of  the  combatants.  The 
enmity  was  personal — ^the  war  oould  only  end  in  the 
overthrow  of  one  of  the  parties. 

One  of  the  fiercest  struggles  of  this  prolonged  contest 
was  the  war  in  Spain.  Napoleon  pretended  that  he  had 
been  forced  to  subdue  the  Peninsula  by  the  intrigues  of 
Britain  seeking  to  seduce  it  from  his  alliance.  England 
accused  him  of  overthrowing,  without  offence,  an  inde- 
pendent state.  It  is  of  little  importance  who  was  the 
aggressor.  Before  the  invasion  of  Spain,  that  nation  was 
virtually  the  slave  of  Napoleon,  and  forced,  in  common 
with  the  whole  Continent,  to  co-operate  with  his  ambitions 
ends.  The  existence  of  Britain,  as  a  powerful  commer- 
cial conntry,  depended  upon  loosening  his  yoke  frtmi  the 
nations.  The  interest  of  either  coincided  with  the  dic- 
tates of  their  mutual  hatred  ;  the  uncertain  condition  of 
the  Peninsula  held  it  out  as  the  apple  of  discord ;  they 
could  not  avoid  joining  battle  on  tfaiat  field ;  and  whero 
both  were  alike  eager  and  willing  for  the  fray,  it  is  idle 
to  enquire  who  struck  the  first  blow.  The  task  of  the 
historian  is  to  describe  the  nature  of  the  field  of  battle, — 
the  character  and  conduct  of  the  combatants. 

There  were  still  human  hearts  beating  in  Spain,  but, 
viewed  as  a  nation,  she  was  effete.  Her  union  under  one 
crown,  conterminous  with  the  final  subjugation  of  the 
Moors,  had  caused  an  increase  of  power  in  the  sovereign, 
to  be  met  on  the  part  of  the  people  by  a  devoted  loj^ty 
and  a  bigoted  hatred  of  all  religions  but  the  Catholic, 
the  results  of  a  long  war  against  enemies  of  a  strange 
faith  inhabiting  the  same  land.  This  coincidence  favoured 
the  organization  of  a  despotic  temporal  power,  and  the 
introduction  of  the  most  powerfiil  engine  ever  placed  in 
priestly  hands — ^the  Inquisition.  A  suooesslon  of  nar- 
row-minded and  bigoted  princes  riveted  the  union  be- 
tween the  throne  and  the  altar,  and  strengthened  their 
foandati<nu.     The  spirit  of  the  nation  was  stifled  be- 


to  advance^  Spain  sunk  slowly  back  intobnrbtrisiB.  Tbe 
treasures  from  its  American  possesions,  wkleh,  from  tbe 
banning,  flowed  more  into  the  royal  treasury  than  thp 
national  purse,  were  at  first  squandered  on  vvn  attempts 
to  erush  the  reformation  in  other  lands,  and  afterwanl«, 
from  a  variety  of  causes,  dwindled  away.  At  tlu>  be< 
ginning  of  this  century,  Spain  was  a  poor  nation— 4i(r 
populace  almost  on  «  par  with  the  savage,  except  in  so 
for  as  they  were  held  in  check  by  superstition,  or  the 
hand  of  power.  The  small  number  who  were  possessed  of 
knowledge  had  acquired  it  in  a  foreign  school.  They  had 
nothing  in  common  with  the  bulk  of  the  nation.  Their 
information,  superficial  as  it  might  be,  separated  them,  ii 
by  a  gulf,  from  the  rest  of  their  countrywomen,  and  d^ 
prived  them  of  all  community  of  opinion  and  feelings 
When  the  moment  of  action  came,  therefore,  it  found  the 
people,  and  those  who,  from  their  rank,  ought  to  hare 
been  their  leaders,  incapable  of  understanding  each  other. 
This  paralysed  the  nation's  efforts.  Feeling  the  natnral 
wish  for  independence,  it  was  unable  to  strike  one  efTectire 
Uow;  it  stood  by,  and  saw  its  battles  fought  by  another 
power,  or,  at  the  most,  by  its  iil-directed  efforts  impeded 
the  exertion  of  iu  friends.  lu  rooted  hatred  of  tbe 
French  rendered  it  impoasible  that  they  could  ever  boU 
the  land  but  by  the  sword ;  but  its  weak  struggles  were 
vain  in  the  dutch  of  the  eagle's  talons.  Our  attentiin, 
therefore,  is  limited  to  the  warlike  operations  of  tbe 
French  and  English.  All  the  efforU  of  ^lain  can  onlf 
be  reckoned  for  one  of  the  subsidiary  advantages  or  dis- 
advantages nsolting  from  the  peculiar  situation  of  thcie 
parties. 

Aided  by  the  imbedUty  of  the  Spanish  and  PortugiM!^ 
governments.  Napoleon  succeeded  in  occupying  both  good- 
tries  without  opposition.  His  possession  of  Portngal «» 
too  biief,  and  had  too  slight  an  Infloence  on  the  uib«- 
quent  struggle,  to  render  it  neoessary  to  notice  it  her& 
Besides,  the  plan  of  operations  in  that  country  under 
Junot  was  entirely  independent  of  the  measures  taken  t« 
insure  the  subjection  of  Spain.  The  plan  of  operattoo*. 
in  this  hitter  country,  as  we  have  it  in  Napdeou'i  own 
words,  was  the  most  mastcriy  that  human  genius  htf 
devised.  In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  Spain  was  inuo- 
dated  with  troops,  suflicient  to  overpower  all  resistanct. 
The  frontier  fortresses  were  secured,  and  a  line  of  oono* 
munication  was  kept  open  from  thence  to  Madrid,  fran 
which  centre  the  conquering  force  was  to  spread  itself  in 
wider  and  wider  oirdes,  in  every  direction.  Care  w» 
taken  for  the  ^osdy  oonoentration  of  the  different  diri- 
sions,  should  any  one  of  them  be  threatened  by  a  supaitf 
force.  The  scheme  must  have  been  suocessfol,  had  the 
pndeotor  superintended  Its  developement  in  person,  hut 
he  intrusted  it  to  weaker  hands.  Plunders  induced  re- 
pulses, and,  in  the  consternation  of  the  moment,  Kapo- 
leon*s  oficcrs  deviated  from  a  system,  the  advantagci  «f 
which  they  were  nnaUe  to  appreciate  and  retired  bebiod 
the  JSbro. 

At  this  moment  England  prepared  to  advance  into 
Spain.  The  British  government  had  been  miided  by  thf 
boasts  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  statements  of  iu  owa 
ineifident  agents,  into  most  exaggerated  notions  of  Spa- 
nish power  and  resolution.  It  was  thought  sufficient  to 
send  an  auxiliary  army.  General  Moore  adninced  at 
the  head  of  one  sufficient  to  have  inspired  the  Spaniards 
with  confidence  had  they  been  men,  but  insufficii^nt  ta 
make  head  of  itself.  Scaredy,  however,  had  be  cleaml 
the  Spanish  frontier,  when  he  had  reason  to  sut^pect 
(what  afterwards  proved  to  be  true)  that  tbe  Span»h 
armies,  as  they  were  called,  were  utterly  ineffective,  asd 
the  French  troops  in  full  advance.  Napdeon  had  put 
himsdf  at  thefar  head,  in  order  to  rdnstate  the  order  of 
things  which  the  inc^padty  of  his  generals  had  allowed 
to  be  shattercd.  Moore,  although  unaware  of  the  whole 
danger  that  threatened  him.  saw  that  an  army  so  «naU 
as  his,  v^as  not  what  the  circumstaocca  reqiiiredt  *^ 
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thought  of  nimt,  DcIiuItv  aeeounts  of  Spanish  armies 
with  which  ha  was  to  oo-opemta  were  brought  to  him ; 
bat  in  vain— his  penatrating  jndgmnt  saw  through  the 
flimsy  lie.  Still  the  national  honour  was  to  Im  preserved, 
which  nothing  could  inoteet  ftvm  the  danders  of  our 
imliecile  allies,  but  a  demonstration  that  th«y  were  men 
who  could  not  he  assisted.  By  a  hold  and  niody-calenla- 
ted  morement,  Moore  adranced  suiRciently  to  place  this 
point  1>eyond  a  douht ;  and  then  by  a  retreat  which  has 
elicited  the  admiration  of  tlie  three  greatest  commanders 
of  the  age,  he  saved  Us  army— alas !  at  the  expense  of 
his  own  invaluable  life.  Napoleon,  after  re-establishing 
his  power  In  Spain,  again  left  it  to  his  delegates;  and 
Britain,  after  receiving  a  severe  lesson,  which  for  a  while, 
however,  seemed  to  add  little  to  her  wisdom,  had  to  oom« 
mence  operations  anew. 

Tlie  origin  of  the  contemptuous  tone  under  which  a 
mtain  ftction  seek  to  hide  die  malice  they  bear  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  can  easily  he  traced.  In  the  art  of 
war,  as  in  every  other,  a  num  of  genius  gives  the  ton 
when  he  strikes  out  a  new  path ;  Napoleon*S  system  of 
extensive  and  rapid  combinations  had  become  ftahlonable 
in  Europe ;  the  parrots  could  chatter  in  hte  language, 
although  they  could  not  do  his  deeds.  In  this  state  of 
mind,  a  system  like  the  Duke  of  Weliington*^  conspleu- 
OU9  for  a  sturdy  unpretending  sense,  was  received  with 
hootings.  Tile  cry  has  been  kept  up  by  a  shoal  of 
second-hand  writere — *'  The  Duke  owed  his  victories  to 
g^ood  luck.**  This  might  have  been  believed  had  he  gidned 
only  one ;  but  an  uninterrupted  series  of  victories,  filling 
up  three  long  years,  is  not  so  to  be  aocoiinted  for.  Let 
us 'look  at  them. 

When  the  Duke  landed  In  Fortugal^  the  French  were 
again  the  sovereign  power  in  Spain.  The  executive  was 
in  their  hands,  and  the  greater  partof  the  population  had 
sunk  into  a  despairing  acquiescence.  In  Portugal,  Soult 
liad  thrown  out  his  advanced  guard  beyond  the  Douro. 
Victor  threatened  the  southern  Arontier.  With  a  rapid- 
ity and  enterprise  that  displayed  the  whole  man,  the 
English  leader  drove  back  the  former  into  Galicia,  and 
returned  to  co-operate  with  the  Spanish  General  Cuesta 
against  the  latter.  On  his  advance,  he  found  his  allies  a 
useless  encumbrance,  and  his  enemies  too  powerful  and 
concentrated  to  be  overthrown  by  the  force  under  his 
command.  He  struck  them  one  stunning  blow  at  Ta- 
lavera,  and  fell  back  upon  the  Portuguese  frontiers  to 
wait  for  a  better  opportunity.  Circumstances  obliged 
him  to  fall  still  fiother  back  witUn  the  lines  of  Torres 
Vedras,  but  this  retreat  was  deeply  planned,  and  had  all 
the  migestie  port  of  victory.  With  the  retreat  of  the 
pursuing  French  army,  he  resumed  his  post  on  the  fron- 
tier, and  there,  in  the  face  of  two  armies,  so  situated  that 
a  few  days  would  have  brought  their  combined  and  far 
fiuperior  force  to  bear  upon  him,  }\t  took  tl|e  two  strong 
fortresses  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Badi^os,  with  a  celerity 
that  confounded  his  opponents.  He  then  advanced  to 
.Salamanca,  and  again  striick  down  the  armies  of  France 
In  the  open  field.  Even  in  the  ftUl  tide  of  victory,  not- 
withstanding the  jeers  of  his  foes,  and  the  popular  out- 
cry at  home,  he  had  the  self-command  to  retreat — ^but  it 
was  only,  after  concentrating  his  forces  by  a  momentary 
delay,  and  waiting  the  rsUuation  of  his  enemy's  strength, 
again  to  float  forward  on  the  broad  wave  of  success,  whicti 
bore  him  fnun  battle  to  siege,  and  from  one  victory  to 
another,  fhr  into  the  heart  of  France. 

In  casting  our  eyes  back  upon  these  traneactions,  we 
confess  that  they  want  the  dazzle  of  Napoleon's  victories; 
but  do  they,  therefore,  display  less  genius?  As  delegate 
of  another^s  power,  Wellington  had  respects  to  observe 
which  the  Emperor  never  dreamt  of.  As  one  who  came 
not  to  make  himself  master  of  Spain,  but  to  f^  it  from 
a  foreign  foe,  WelHngton*k  object  was  to  expel  the  Intru- 
ders, not  to  organise  a  force  for  retaining  the  country  in 
his  own  hands.  With  a  limited  strength  at  his  disposal, 
and  responsible  for  its  safety,  ha  dared  not  ran  the  ha- 


zards by  which  his  adversary  so  frequently  suoeeeded. 
But  if  we  are  to  judge  by  results,  his  unchecked  prospe* 
rity  bears  testimony  to  the  genius  of  the  English  General* 
If  we  look  to  the  measures  by  which  that  sueeess  was 
seeured,  we  find  proofh  of  a  comprehensive  mind,  a  dis- 
position  daring  and  rapid  as  the  lightning,  3^t  with  a 
power  of  sdf-control  beyond  what  the  calmest  tempers 
betray.  The  great  characteristie  of  Wellington  is  intense 
power— a  power  which  often  escapes  the  gaze  of  the  su- 
perficial observer,  who  is  more  impressed  by  the  rage  of 
the  whirlwind  and  volcano,  than  the  quiet  eternal  strength 
which  upholds  all  nature — a  strength  which  overwhelms 
the  reflecting  mind  the  more,  from  the  awful  stillness  of 
its  manifestation.  The  genius  of  Wellington  is  essen- 
tially practical.  He  cannot  talk  brilliantly  and  fluently 
of  art,  scienee,  and  literature— he  does  not  shine  in  the 
sahn  or  boudoir — ^he  keeps  silence  while  the  flimsy  orator 
sparkles  In  the  fiestive  hall,  through  the  whole  range  of 
human  knowledge ;  but  he  can  do  something  better, — ^he 
can  lead  an  army  to  assured  conquest,  and  he  can  hold 
the  helm  of  state  amid  the  dashing  storms  of  fkction,  as 
coolly  as  others  sail  over  a  summ^  sea*  He  is  the  con- 
centration and  ideal  of  the  English  character.  He  could 
enjoy  himself  had  fote  doomed  him  to  be  a  private  gen- 
tleman ;  he  moves  unmanacled  by  greatness  on  the  giddy 
ridge  of  state.  We  have  penned  this  panegyric  while  he 
is  in  power :  we  are  ready  to  abide  by  it  should  he  be 
found  to-morrow  in  domestic  retirement. 


The  Quarterhf  Beviao.  No.  LXXXIL  November  1829. 
The' EdMbwgh  Review,    No.  XCJX.     October  1829. 

Both  of  these  are  good  nunlibers  of  their  respective 
works :  the  new  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  has  made  a 
creditable  ddntt.  As  they  come  Into  collision  In  mora 
points  than  one,  we  take  Uie  liberty  of  criticising  both  at 
once. 

The  mora  immediately  political  part  we  shall  dismiss 
very  briefly.  It  consists,  on  the  part  of  the  Quarterly^  in 
an  exposition  of  the  state  of  our  Finances,  and  disserta- 
tions on  the  Ottoman  Empira,  the  co-operatives,  and  pau- 
pers— ^the  last  of  which  is  worthy  of  particular  attention. 
The  Edinburgh  treats  us,  on  Its  part,  to  an  exposS  of  the 
Franch  Commercial  System  ;  and  a  brief  article  on  the 
New  French  Ministry,  from  which  we  infer  that  this 
Journal's  lAvetarate  habits  of  opposition  ara  very  €u  from 
being  extinct. 

T^e  controvenial  matter  we  dismiss  with  nearly  equal 
bravity.  The  Quarterbf  contains  a  note  called  forth  by 
oartain  remonstratoryletten  published  by  Sir  R.  Donkin, 
appealing  against'the  Reviewer*s  treatment  of  his  theory  oh 
the  course  of  the  Niger.  The  gallant  Icnight  would  have 
behaved  mora  wisely  had  he  ranudned  quiet.  The  Edin- 
burgh contains  a  continuation  of  its  controversy  with  the 
Weeinmuter,  We  would  humbly  represent  to  these  pug- 
nacious gentlemen,  that  as  they^have  now  got  aU  their 
arguments  exhausted,  and  have  of  late  only  rapeated 
what  they  had  said  before,  the  public  are  beginning  to 
get  rather  tired  of  the  dispute.  The  question  seems  now 
to  be  which  of  the  parties  is  the  cleverest  fellow,  and  has 
the  most  pertinacity— «  matter  of  no  earthly  interest  to 
any  but  themselves.  If  the  fight  Is  kept  up,  we  must 
raise  a  literary  posse  amitatus  to  apprehend  and  bind  the 
combatants  over  to  keep  the  peace ;  and  If  all  rational 
means  foil,  we  must  resort  to  a  method  we  have  seen  em- 
ployed successfully  in  the  case  of  fighting  dogs — ^throt- 
tle  them  till  they  let  go  their  hold,  and  then  shut  them 
up  in  separate  kenneb. 

Both  the  Edinburgh  and  Qtuir^er^  have  devoted  a  con- 
siderable space  in  the  numben  before  us  to  America ;  the 
former  to  Its  literature,  the  latter  its  society.  Both  are 
filled  with  prejudice  and  misrepresentations,  uninten- 
tional, we  trust  and  t)elieve.  With  respect  to  the  Quar- 
terbf, we  are  not  so  much  surprised.  Its  supportera  ax'e 
in  every  thing  so  diametrieaUy  opposed  to  America,  that 
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little  lyiiipathy  wbs  to  be  expected.  With  respect  to  tlie 
MdUiburght  it  has  no  each  ezciue.  Its  conduct  towards 
America  has  from  the  first  been  characterised  by  a  trinu 
miag  spirit.  It  has  been  afraid  to  say  any  thing  in  fa- 
Tonr  of  America,  lest  it  should  be  accused  of  republican 
propensities.  In  treating  of  her  resources,  her  institu- 
tions, her  literary  exertions,  it  has  uniformly  damned 
with  faint  praise.  We,  having  the  good  fortune  not  to 
be  suspicious  characters— at  all  events,  above  the  suspicion 
of  coquetting  with  democracsy-— dare  to  speak  out.  We 
say,  tiierefore,  that  in  the  pcesent  number  of  the  Edin- 
burgh  Review,  the  writer  oif  the  article  on  Dr  Clianning's 
sermons  has  sought  most  unjustly  to  depreciate  tlie  t»> 
lents  of  Cooper.  Nor  can  we  excuse  him  on  the  score  of 
incapacity,  lor  his  able  appreciation  of  the  merits  of  Cluuu 
ning  shows  what  he  can  do  when  he  pleases.  He  passes 
over  the  poets  of  Amerioa  in  silence,  although  many  of 
them  (Percival  and. Bryant  in  particular)  are  equal  to 
not  a  few  of  the  British  bards  lauded  in  the  pages  of  the 
Edinburgh,  Wliilst  upon  the  subject  of  America,  we  may 
remark,  that  the  Quarterly  has  a  very  amiable  article  on 
the  poetical  remains  of  a  Miss  Davidson,  of  Plattsburgh, 
on  Lake  ChamplaJn,  which,  to  our  notions  however, 
would  have  been  mora  in  place  in  one  of  our  juvenile 
Annuals. 

In  addition  to  these  matters,  the  Quarterly  contains 
respectable  articles  on  Systems  in  Natural  History — tlie 
Life  and  Services  of  Captain  Beaver — and  Tytler*s  His- 
tory of  Scotland.  The  Edinburgh  contains  a  just  and 
delicate  appreciation  of  the  merits  of  Mrs  Hemans — ^the 
conclusion  of  which  is,  however,  unworthy  of  the  b^in- 
ning,  and  particularly  namby-pamby.  The  articles  on 
the  Life  of  Locke,  the  Memoirs  of  Lady  Fanshawe, 
and  Burckhardt*8  Travels,  are  instructive  and  interesting. 
The  review,  also,  of  Cousin's  Cours  de  Philosophie 
evinces  the  hand  of  a  master.  The  review  of  AuUUo*s 
ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  is  written  by  an  old  woman,  and 
that  of  Flazman*s  Lectures  on  Sculpture  by  one  who 
knows  nothing  of  the  subject  Tlie  notice  of  Niebuhr*s 
edition  of  the  Byzantine  Historians  is  got  up  on  the  very 
original  principle  of  reading  the  prefaces,  and  turning 
over  the  leaves  on  chance  for  an  occasional  extract.  The 
arUde  on  the  History  and  Present  State  of  Chemical  Sci- 
ence is  worthy  of  attention. 


asss^c: 


TtJet  of  a  Sriefleu  Barrister,  In  three  volumes  8vo. 
Pp.  a06,  309,  and  dOO.  London.  Henry  Colbum 
and  Richard  Bentley.     1830. 

A  MXLAKCROLv  interest  attaches  to  this  work.  There 
exists  in  this  island,  as  well  as  on  the  continents  of  Europe 
and  America,  a  numerous  and  ill-starred  class,  known  by 
diiliBrent  names  in  different  countries,  but  among  us  by 
the  appellation  of  *'  briefleis  barristers.**  They  are  learn- 
ed, for  most  of  them  wear  wigs;  they  are  independent, 
for  ail  of  them,  alas !  serve  their  country,  in  its  courts  of 
Justice,  without^  or  reward ;  they  are  obliging,  for,  in- 
stead of  superciliooaly  vnuting  till  consulted  like  their 
haughtier  and  better-employed  brethren,  they  have  been 
known  to  offer  their  advice  (obtrude,  is  the  expression 
used  by  the  rude  rabble)  before  it  was  called  for;  yet 
must  all  their  good  qualities  wither  unemployed,  like  **  the 
fat  weed  that  rooU  Itaelf  on  Lethe's  wharf,"  or  Uke  flowers 
wasting  *'  their  sweetness  on  the  desert  air.'* 

Tlie  sensation  exdted  among  these  people,  by  the  an- 
nouncement that  one  of  their  number  intended  to  appear 
before  the  world  as  the  author  of  a  light  and  frivolous 
publication,  is  inconceivable.  The  great  secret  of  their 
profession,  that  upon  which  their  whole  success  in  life 
depends,  is  to  induce  men  of  business  to  believe  that  they 
know  of  nothing,  and  care  for  nothing,  beyond  the  walls 
of  the  court,  and  the  matters  therein  discussed.  Some  of 
them  have  been  more  than  suspected  of  an  heretical  lean- 
ing to  the  worship  of  the  Muses,  but  their  adorations  have 
ever  been  performed  stealthily  and  in  secret ;  by  the  lone 


lamp  of  midnight,  and  behind  doors,  trebly  locked  and 
bolted.  This  worshipping  of  falM  gods  was  s  mystery  of 
the  order,  like  the  unlawful  orgies  said  to  have  been  cele- 
brated in  the  inner  conclave  of  the  Templars.  But  now 
their  shame  was  in  danger  of  being  divulged  by  the  indU- 
cretion  of  a  brother — ^the  world  was  about  to  know  thit 
there  were  men  of  their  number  who  cultivated  Uten- 
ture.  The  hairs  of  every  honest  man's  wig  among  them 
stood  erect  with  horror,  as  if  a  stream  of  electric  fluid 
were  diffused  around ;  every  particle  of  powder  teemed 
vivified  by  a  separate  soul,  and  arose  in  thick  doudi,  like 
the  men  of  Kent  hastening  to  rally  round  the  standud  of 
Protestant  ascendency ;  and  like  Homer's  warrioninthe 
dark,  or  Milton's  fallen  spirits  in  the  shades  bdow,  grim, 
ghastly,  and  convulsed  visages,  held  deep  counsel  how  to 
avert  the  impending  fate.  It  was  resolved  that  each  true 
brother  of  the  order  should  purchase  as  many  copies  i^ 
his  finances  admitted  of;  a  petition  was  presented  to  (he 
well-employed  barristers  for  a  subsidy,  seeing  that  "  br 
this  craft  they  too  had  their  living  ;**  and  the  gentlemen  of 
the  Temple  were  heard  to  mutter,  that  if  the  professko 
weathered  this  storm,  they  would  instantly  renew  tbeir 
proposal  for  admitting  nono  to  the  bar  who  did  not  pos- 
sess an  independent  fortune,  for  among  such  persons  then 
was  less  danger  of  finding  literary  men,  and  a  better  ^ 
spect  of  raising  funds  for  a  struggle  like  the  present.  Th« 
first  impression  was  bought  up  before  it  reached  the  pub. 
lie  eye ;  a  second  suffered  the  same  fate ;  a  third  was  db. 
patched  to  Scotland,  which  has  been  engrossed  in  like 
manner.  We  learn,  however,  that  the  persevering  ipirit 
of  Mr  Colbum  has  not  yet  given  up  the  contest ;  that  be 
is  preparing  a  fourth  and  larger  impression,  to  the  east- 
ing off  of  which  all  the  steam-presses  of  all  the  Loodon 
Journals  have  lent  their  aid,  generously  postponing  their 
own  interests  to  the  great  cause  of  literature.  Two  stray 
copies  have  reached  France  and  America,  and  are  beinf 
reprinted  in  the  onecountr)',  and  translated  iatheotber; 
so  affiftirs  wear  at  present  rather  a  promising  aspect. 

We  have,  by  great  exertions,  succeeded  in  procuriD{  i 
copy  of  the  work  complete,  except  that  it  wants  the  first 
chapter  of  the  first  story,  and  the  fourteenth  of  the  «- 
cond ;  and,  after  perusing  it  attentively,  we  feel  tnrliot^ 
to  exhort  the  *<  Briefieai  Baniaters**  to  desist  firom  a  itru;- 
gle,  in  which  it  is  evident  to  every  unconcerned  b)'stander 
that  they  must  ultimately  be  routed.  They  have  nallr 
no  interest  to  continue  it ;  for  it  is  evident  thst  the  tiO^ 
*<  Briefless  Barrister"  is  merely  assumed ;  for  any  on^ 
who  has  read  these  tales  must  allow  that  the  author  an- 
not  possibly  belong  to  that  body.  He  is  a  man  of  tattr 
and  talent,  neither  professionally  pedantic,  nor  soured  br 
the  world's  neglect.  He  seems  to  have  taken  s  name « 
unsuited  to  liis  character,  in  such  a  firolicaome  spirit, » 
has  sometimes  led  men  to  veil  a  warm  and  morbidly  kb* 
sitive  heart  under  an  exterior  of  misanthropy. 

The  taU»  are  two  in  number, — "  Second  thooghtesrt 
best,**  and  "  New  Neighbours.**  They  are  throagheat 
characterised  by  good  taste  and  proper  feeling.  Ther  a*  | 
not  aspire  to  any  thing  great,  but  are  told  in  a  plaji>il 
manner ;  from  which,  however.  It  is  evident  that  ther 
are  the  elegant  trifling  of  a  strong  mind.  We  hesziilf 
recommend  them  to  our  readers. 


The  Comie  Awwel     By  Thomas  Hood,  Esq.    I^"^ 
Hurst,  Chance,  and  Co^     1890.     12iih»*    F^  ^^^ 

Wx  gave  our  readers  two  characteristic  extrsrta  frs« 
this  Annual  last  week.  We  shall  now  give  them  ooe  or 
two  more.  It  is  needless  to  discuss  iu  concents  criUallf' 
It  contains  thirty-seven  distinct  oontributioBa,  either  m 
verse  or  prose,  and  each  of  them  is  quebpie  dumpoer^^' 
There  are,  besides,  nearly  a  hundred  caricatorea,  all  oi 
them  clever,  and  some  particularly  amusiiig.  Anoog  t  < 
literary  materials,  perhaps  the  cleverest  is  entitled  • 
Storm  at  Hasthigs,  wid  the  UtUe  Uoknoimr  I^b*"'^* 
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length  prevents  us  from  extracting  it,  we  shall  give,  ia< 
stead,  Ajeu^esprit  not  less  amusing,  called 

TRK  AHOLKK's  FARSWSLL* 

"  ReMgn*4, 1  klM  the  rod." 

«  Well,  I  think  it  is  time  to  pot  up  I 
For  it  does  not  accord  with  my  notions. 

Wrist,  elhow,  and  chinc^ 

SliflT  from  throwing  the  Un«^ 
To  take  nothing  at  last  by  my  motions! 

**  I  groond-bait  my  wity  as  I  go. 
And  dip  in  at  each  watery  dimple^ 

But  however  X  wish 

To  inveigle  the  fish. 
To  my  geniU  they  will  not  play  sinipUf 

'*  Tliottgh  my  float  goes  so  awlmmingly  on, 
My  badluck  never  seems  to  diminish ; 

It  would  seem  that  the  bream 

Must  be  scarce  in  the  stream. 
And  the  chub,  though  it*s  chubby,  be  Hunnuh  I 

**  Not  a  trout  there  can  be  in  the  place. 
Not  a  grayling  nor  nid  worth  the  mention  f  ' 

And  although  at  my  hook 

With  attention  I  look, 
I  can  ne*er  see  my  hook  with  a  tench  on  f 

'*  At  a  brandling  once  gudgeon  would  gape ; 
But  they  seem  upon  different  terms  now  ; 

Have  they  taken  advice 

Of  the  «  CouncU  of  Nice; 
And  rejected  their  *  Diet  of  Wotvm;  now  ? 

"  In  vain  my  live-minnow  I  spin. 

Not  a  pike  seems  to  think  it  worth  snatching  ; 

For  the  gut  I  have  brought, 

I  had  better  have  bought 
A  good  rope,  that  was  lued  to  Jack'Catching  I 

"  Not  ft  nIbUe  has  ruffled  my  cork, 
It  is  vain  in  this  river  to  search  then ; 

I  may  wait  tUi  it's  night 

Without  any  Ute, 
And  at  roott-time  have  never  a  perch  then ! 

"  No  roach  can  I  meet  with— no  bleak. 
Save  what  in  the  air  is  so  sharp  now ; 

Not  a  dace  have  I  got, 

And  I  fear  it  is  not 
'  Carpe  diflm»'  a^day  for  the  carp  now ! 

**  Oh !  there  is  not  a  on»>pound  prize 
To  befot  in  this  fresh- water  lottery  1 

what  then  can  1  deem 

Of  so  Ashless  a  stream. 
But  that  'tie— like  St  Matf^^Ottety  / 

*'  For  an  eel  I  have  l<am*d  how  to  tryi 
By  a  method  of  Walton's  own  showing ; 

But  a  fisherman  fimla 

Little  prospect  of  eels, 
In  a  path  that's  devoted  to  towing ! 

*'  I  have  tried  all  the  water  for  miles. 
Till  I*m  weary  of  dipping  and  casting ! 

And  hungry  and  faint, 

Let  the  fiuioy  Just  paint. 
What  it  la,  wUhoutJuh,  to  heJutHngf 

^  And  the  rain  dnzzlea  down  vary  fatt» 
While  my  dinner-time  sounds  finom  a  lar  bell  t 

So,  wet  to  the  skin, 

1*11  e*en  walk  to  my  inn. 
Where  at  least  I  am  surd  of  a  Bar4)eU  I 

*ro  this  we  shall  add  a  prose  8ketd^  "  which  hadt  ■ 
noral  in*t :" 


▲  8TSXT  AALU 

**  A  ball  ia  t  round,  but  not  a  perpetufll  nmnd  of  plfl»« 
•ore.  It  spends  itself  at  last,  like  that  firom  the  cannon'a 
month ;  or  rather,  like  that  gi'eatcst  of  balls,  <  the  greait  globe 
itself,*  U « dissolved,  with  all  that  it  Inberfts.* 


'<  Four  oVlock  strikes.  The  company  are  all  but  gone, 
and  the  musicians  '  put  up  *  with  their  absence.  A  few 
*Jisures;  howevei',  remain  that  have  never  been  danced, 
und  the  hostess,  who  is  all  urbanity  and  turbanity,  kindly 
hopes  that  they  will  stand  up  for  *  one  set  more.'  The  six 
figures  jump  at  the  offer ;  they  *  wake  the  harp,'  get  the  fid- 
dlers into  a  fresh  scrape,  and  '  the  lianoers*  are  put  through 
their  exercise.  This  may  be  called  the  dance  of  death,  tor 
it  ends  every  thing.  The  band  is  disbanded,  and  the  ball 
takes  the  form  of  a  fiimily  circle.  It  is  long  past  the  time 
when  *  churdiyards  yawn,*  but  the  mouth  of  mamma  opens 
to  a  bore  that  gives  hopes  of  the  Thames  Tunnel.  Papa, 
to  whom  the  ml  has  been  any  thing  but  a  force-meat  one* 
seises  eagerly  upon  the  first  eatables  he  can  catch,  and  with 
hb  mouth  open,  and  his  eyes  shut,  declares,  in  the  spirit  of 
an  *  Examiner*  into  such  things,  that  a  *  Partv  is  the  mad- 
neas  of  manv  for  the  gain  of  a  Tew.*  The  son,  heartily  tired 
of  a  suit  of  oroad-clotn  cut  narrow,  assents  to  the  proposi- 
tion, and  having  no  farther  use  for  his  curled  head,  lays  It 
quietly  on  the  shelf.  The  daughter  droops ;  art  has  had 
her  Almack's,  and  nature  establishes  a  Free  and  Easy. 
Grace  throws  herself  skow-wotv  any-how  on  an  ottoman, 
and  Good^breeding  crosses  her  legs.  Rosea  begin  to  relax, 
and  curls  to  unbend  themselves ;  the  very  candles  seem  re- 
leased from  the  restraints  of  gentility;  and  getting  loin^  some 
begin  to  smoke^  while  others  indul^  in  a  gutter.  Muades 
and  sinews  fed  equally  let  loose,  and  by  way  of  a  jok^  the 
cramp  ties  a  double  knot  In  Clarinda's  calf. 

<*  Clarinda  screams.  To  this  appeal  the  maternal  heart 
is  more  awake  than  the  maternal  eyes,  and  the  maternal 
hand  begins  hastily  to  bestow  its  friction,  not  on  the  leg  of 
suffering,  but  on  the  Iw  of  the  sofiu  In  the  meantime^ 
paternal  hunger  sets  satisfied.  He  eats  dower  and  sleepa 
fiutter,  sttbsiduig,  like  a  goiged  Boa  Constrictor,  into  torpid- 
ity ;  and  In  this  state,  grasping  an  extinguished  candle,  he 
lighU  himsdf  up  to  bed.  Clarinda  tollows,  stumbling 
through  her  steps  in  a  doafr^Udooe ;  the  hrother  is  next,  and 
mamma,  having  seen  with  half  an  eye  that  all  is  safe,  winds 
up  the  procession. 

**  Every  ball,  however,  has  its  rebound,  and  so  has  this 
in  thdr  dreams  -.—with  the  mother  who  has  a  daughter  aa 
a  golden  ball ;  with  the  daughter  who  has  a  lover  as  an  eye- 
biUl ;  with  the  son  who  has  a  rival  as  a  pistol-ball ;  but 
with  the  father,  who  has  no  dreams  at  aH,  as  nothing  but 
the  bladdng-baU  of  obUvion  !" 

We  condude  with  the  oondading  artide,  whidi  Is  an 

CDS  TO  ST  swnniN. 
•'  The  rain  it  rataeth  every  day." 

**  The  daWn  is  overcasti  the  morning  lowen, 
On  evYy  window^-frame  hang  beaded  damps^ 
Like  rows  of  small  illuminatfon  lamp% 
To  oddirate  the  jubilee  of  Showers ! 
A  constant  sprinkle  patters  from  all  leaves. 
The  Ttry  Dryads  are  not  dry,  but  soppert, 

And  firom  the  houses'  eaves 

Tumble  eaves-droppers. 

*<  The  hundred  derks  that  live  along  the  street. 

Bondsmen  to  mercantile  and  city  sdienien, 

With  squashing,  sloshing,  and  galloahing  feet, 

Qo  paddling,  paddling,  through  the  wet  like  streamers, 

Each  hurrying  to  earn  the  daily  stipend— 

Umbrdlas  pass  of  every  diade  of  green. 

And  now  sind  then  a  crimson  one  is  seen. 

Like  an  umbrdla  ripened. 

"  Over  the  way  a  waggoo 
Stands  with  six  smoking  horses,  shrinking,  bUnklogi 

While  in  the  George  and  Dragon 
The  man  is  keeping  himsdf  dry-»Mid  drinking ! 
The  butcher's  boy  skulks  underneath  his  tray. 

Hats  shine—shoes  don't^-^nd  down  drop  collars ; 
And  one  blue  parasol  cries  all  the  way 

To  school,  in  company  with  four  small  scholars ! 

"  Unhappy  is  the  man  to-day,  who  rides. 
Making  his  Journey  doppier,  not  shorter; 
Ay^  there  they  go,  a  dozen  of  outeides^ 
Performing  on  '  a  stage  with  real  water  1* 
A  dripping  pauper  crairis  dong  the  way. 

The  only  real  willing  out-of-doorer, 

And  says,  or  seems  to  say, 
'  Wdl,  I  am  poor  cDough--bat  here*i  a  pourer  /* 
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*<  The  scene  in  water-colours  thus  I  paint,] 
Is  your  own  festival,  you  Sloppy  Saint ! 
Mother  of  all  the  Family  of  Rainers ! 

Saint  of  the  Soakers ! 

Making;  all  people  croakers, 
Like  frogs  in  swampy  marshes,  and  compUiners ! 
And  whv  you  mizzle  forty  days  together, 
Giving  the  earth  your  water-soup  to  sup^ 
I  marvel— Why  such  wet,  mystttioos  wiather ! 

I  wish  you*d  cUar  U  up  f 

"  A  Queen  you  are,  nuning  in  your  own  right, 
Yet  oh !  how  little  flatter*d  by  report ! 

Even  by  those  that  seek  the  court, 
Pelted  with  every  term  of  spleen  and  spite. 
Folks  rail  and  swear  at  you  in  every  place ; 
They  say  you  are  a  creature  oi  no  bowel ; 
They  say  you're  always  washing  Nature's  &oe, 

And  tlmt  you  then  supply  her 
With  nothinj^  drier, 
Than  some  old  vnringing  doud  by  way  of  towel ! 
The  whole  town  wants  you  duck^,  just  as  you  duck  It^ 
They  wish  jou  on  your  own  mud  porridge  aupper'd. 
They  hope  that  you  may  kick  your  own  big  bucket. 
Or  in  your  water-butt  go  souse !  heels  up'ard ! 
They  are^  in  short,  so  weary  of  your  drizzle 
Tliey'd  roill  the  water  in  your  veins  to  stop  it- 
Be  wanr  d  !    You  are  too  pvtial  to  a  miule— 
Pttty  drop  U  /" 

Mr  Hood  has  had  littXe  aaMataooe  in  thia  Ammal. 
Horatio  Smith,  a  Mr  Edward  Herbert,  and  Miss  Isabel 
Hill,  are  hia  only  eontributors.  Of  Blr  Hood's  peculiar 
species  of  humour,  we  intend  taking  aa  aariy  oppartunity 
of  speaking  at  greater  length. 


PlanUe  Asiatics  JRarvores ;  oTj  Descriptiem  attd  Fiaum 
of  a  adect  Number  of  UnpubUahed  East  Indian  Puads, 
By  M.  Wallich,  M.  and  Ph.  D.,  Superintendent  of 
the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  Botanic  Garden  at 
Calcutta.  No.!.  Folio.  Published  by  Treuttel  and 
Wurtz,  Treuttel,  Jun.  and  Richter,  London.     1829. 

This  splendid  work  promisas  to  supply  a  desideratum 
in  the  science  of  Botany.  The  Flora  of  our  East  Indian 
dominions  is  rich  in  plants,  very  imperfectly  knovm  to 
the  European  botanist,  and  important,  In  an  economical 
as  well  as  a  merely  scientifio  point  of  view.  The  name 
of  Dr  WaUick  is  honourably  known  to  botanists,  and  the 
materials  for  hia  present  work  have  been  aeonmulated  in  the 
course  of  a  twenty  years*  residence  in  India,  duringthirteen 
of  which  he  has  been  attached  to  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Calcutta,  and  liberally  supported  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, in  the  charge  of  that  Institution,  and  also  in  various 
journeys  in  Hindostan,  Nipal,  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  and 
the  Bixponah  countries.  The  work  in  to  coniist  of  three 
volumes,  and  will  be  published  in  twelve  numbars,  each 
containing  twenty-five  engravings,  with  letter-press.  The 
drawings  have  been  executed  by  native  artists,  under  the 
direction  of  the  author.  The  lithography  of  the  work 
has  been  elegantiy  and  accurately  eicecuted,  and  the  colour- 
ing (which  is  done  with  the  hand)  is  extramely  rich.  The 
accompanying  descriptions  are  clear  and  satisfactory.  We 
understand  that  the  author,  who  is  at  pvisent  in  this 
cauntry,  will  remain  untU  hia  work  is  completed.  The 
publication  of  the  ftms  of  India  baa  been  undertaken  by 
our  two  distinguished  cryptogamie  botanists,  Drs  Hooker 
and  Greville.  The  work  now  before  us  is  dedicated  to 
the  East  India  Company,  who,  besides  encournglqg  and 
supporting  the  author  in  hia  ressarohcs,  have  come  for- 
ward with  readiness  and  liberality  to  aid  him  in  the  pub- 
lication. 


A  Glance  ai  London,  Brussdsf  oM  Paris.  By  a  Pro- 
vincial Scotsman.  Edinburgh,  Oliver  and  Boyd. 
8vo.     Pp.  283.     182a 

Ws  thank  our  stars  that  we  liaYe  not  oftea  rtgd  smaller 


drivel  tlian  that  which  is  contained  in  this  volume.  The 
author  appears  to  be  a  good,  weak  man,  without  the  aliglit- 
est  knowledge  of  the  world,  or  any  qualifications  what- 
ever to  entitle  him  to  put  hia  opfauons  la  print  He  may 
be  respected  as  a  very  worUiy  person  in  hb  native  town ; 
but  when  he  "  glanced"  at  London,  Brussels,  and  Paris, 
he  was  altogether  ont  of  kia  element.  A  spedmoi  or  two 
of  his  style  will  at  onoe  prove  the  Jnsttoeof  oar  criticism, 
and  amuse  our  readers. 

After  traveUlBg  *'  inaide  "  i»  lar  as  Birmingham,  and 
meeting  witii  a  religious  lady  *'  of  a  pleasing  appearance," 
who  carried  a  Bible  wHk  her,  talked  *'  withr^gwdtothe 
import  of  the  Millenaial  prophecies,'*  and  **  turned  uptiie 
20th  chapter  of  Revdations,  and  staled  her  views  with 
precision,"  and  nfter  also  favouring  us  with  a  hymn  by  the 
Rev.  Cesar  Malan,  our  author  proceeds  in  very  elo<{ueot 
terms  as  follows  :•-.-''  The  a«»onimod«tiflRs  of  public  trv 
veiling  fipom  Bimdv^mn  to  Lendon  are,  I  presane,  the 
best  in  Europe.  The  horaea  are  Uka  these  ctewhere 
used  in  the  equipages  of  the  ptnify  s  <Aey  /muo  tU  ground; 
and  when  Ae  oatier,  at  a  mgmal,  lets  go  the  curbs  of  tk 
leaders,  and  withdraws  from  thor  front,  the  whole  four- 
in-hand  bound  off  Uke  io  mniy  gr^howtds.  Frcwa  the 
shortness  of  the  stages,  the  concern  is  enaUed  to  do  tea 
and  twelve  miles  an  hour  ;-<-a  moot  extraordinary  speed 
to  be  kept  up  finr  himdreda  oi  miles.  But  enrery  Uiiog  is 
sacrificed  to  dispatch  ;  and  /  hazard  the  opinum,  thai  otlur 
ten  mauUegmight  hemdd^dtn  the  tttftmtg  wunutea*  hreal^ad: 
A  fine  practknd  suggestion !  and  worthy  the  attention  of 
Sir  Francis  Frecling.  But  our  *'  Provincial  Scotsman' 
at  length  arrives  in  London,  and  when  there,  he  waits 
upon  '*  an  old  benevolent  lady ;" — he  likewise  sees  a  f  i$ 
upset,  and  "  moraliiea  npoK  the  peduUar  fatality  of  gips 
and  why  danger  should  attach.  In  a  particular  msBner, 
to  that  species  of  vehicle ;" — he  Ufcewiaa  has  the  courafc 
to  visit  the  pidioe-oflioe  in  Bow  Street ;  but  be  tells  ns,- 
**  I  felt  at  first  chary  of  trusting  myseif  within  the  prs 
cincts  of  this  redoulitahle  compter ;  although  weMtrnx  t* 
there  very  safe  indeed,  and  I  dareaay  easily,  detected  and 
discriminated  from  guilt."  Poor  Inaoeeat  araature !  For 
the  fate  of  London,  however,  in  the  aggngale^  he  is  deep- 
ly apprehensive. — **  It  does  not  eeem  want  of  chsrity^ 
quoth  he,  '*  to  be  deeply  apprehensive  for  the  fate  of  tbts 
great  city  in  the  day  of  fiiud  doom,  in  such  a  way  as  (be 
contemplation  thereof  might  affect  the  understanding  ^ii^ 
uncontrollable  sadness,  and  the  heart  with  bitter  weeping- 
'  O  that  they  vere  wiae^  tfa«t  they  understood  tbia,  that 
they  would  consider  their  li^tter  end  !* "  He  o(  course 
gets  out  of  London  aa  soon  as  possible,  having  ju^ 
**  glanced"  at  the  old  benevolent  lady,  and  the  pg,  «Q<i 
tiie  polic(M>ffice.  He  arrives  at  Dover,  where  be  saw  s 
very  extraordinary  sight  i — "  W^hen  walking  about  the 
quays  of  Dover,  and  searching  for  something  French,  I 
perceived  some  me»  in  a  ateaaa^packet*  whe^  (nm  their 
huiguage,  wevfi  Cfmds  (!)  hut,  somewhat  contrary  to  m) 
Scotch  expectations,  were  stnrdy,  alert,  retpeetM  Yfo\^ 
having  no  monkey  looks  abofut  them  (!)  some  with  fair  o-"*^ 
reddish  hair,  and  not  at  aS Hie  Jews'*  (I)  This  was  troly 
wonderful ;  hut  our  jj^idndal  friend  having  got  oa  board 
next  morning,  waa  determined  to  dive  farther  into  the  hcail 
of  the  mystery ;  so,  summoning  up  all  his  ioureift  be  "  puh- 
licly  commenced  speaking  in  the  Freach  laagaegei  baviog 
met  a  modest  Swiss  gMttyaa  ea  m^haee  pationee  I  trespass- 
ed for  this  purpose."  Unfortunately,  however,  there  was » 
swell  on  the  sea,  "  which  caused  a  mUbOion  in  hit  hmd 
every  lee-lurch  that  the  veasd  made,'*and,  after  **»  ftote  of 
incipient  squeamiahness,"  he  made  a  "  ruah  to  the  side  of 
the  vesseL"  In  thi#  tecrftle  extremily,  what  hesrt  does 
not  bleed  for  the  "  Provincial  Sootsman?"  It  la  delight- 
ful to  know,  nevertheless,  that  he  arrived  saftly  in  Ct^ 
and  being  "  recruited  so  far  aa  to  be  satisfied  that  it  i*^ 
an  undoubted  fact  h#  wm  In  France,"  he  went  to  the 
mar]cet.pbce»  where  ha  states  aa  hnpeHnl  fiMt :--'' ^^ 
first  purchase  in  thia  fcreign  nahn  wras  '^mdkiMgun 
gingtr4neadt  from  an  oM  wraran^s  staU ;  bat  it  contsiDed 
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no  ginger;  therefore,  I  bestowed  it  upon  a  Uack-eyed 
urchin."  What  con  It  in  reality  have  been  that  was  thus 
palmed  upon  oar  author?  It  was  wmMaig  Uke  ginger-' 
breadj  but  as  it  contained  no  ginger,  it  eoold  not  be  gvn- 
gerAmad,  We  are  Inclined  to  think  that  a  very  deep 
plot  had  been  laid,  in  which  we  have  no  doubt  the  go- 
vernment of  France  was  oonoemed,  to  administer  poison 
to  our  Provincial  Scotsman,  whose  real  diaracter  was, 
perhaps,  an  object  of  suspicion.  We  should  lilce  mnch 
to  know  whether  the  *'  b]ack--ej6d  urchin**  died  after  eat* 
ing  this  substance  ?  But,  in  "  foreign  realms,**  marvels 
never  cease.  Our  traveller  met  with  half-a^ozen  knife- 
grinders  in  Calais,  and  *'  took  the  advantage  of  having 
the  large  blade  of  his  knife  sharpened  by  one  of  the  num- 
ber 'tjir,  €U  to  tnutmg  the  Kuk  pn^ctdter  to  a  French  anm 
btUaionf  cutler,  I  had  too  mean  an  opinion  of  their  advance 
in  the  noK-raADK  to  do  so,**  How  deep  the  knowledge 
which  is  shown  by  the  exercise  of  this  wise  precaution ! 
We  have,  howev«<,  still  more  to  leam  concerning  these 
knife-grinders : — "  One  of  these  smutty-bearded  gentry 
touched  the  finger  of  another  with  a  small  hot  wJieel, 
"who,  in  exchange,  spit  In  his  ear ;  the  whole  laughed, 
and  there  was  no  more  ado.  I  record  thie  extraortHnarg 
fact,  as  it  was  the  only  practical  joke  I  saw  played  off  In 
France ;  and,  after  nauA  foaidhing  of  the  conduct  of  shoe- 
blacks, cabriotet-drioers,  vfatennen,  coalmen,  jugglers,  and 
tonseurs  of  cats  and  dogs  on  the  streets  of  Paris,  I  am 
bound  to  declare,  that  I  never  afterwards  witnesMd  snch 
a  breach  of  politeness  as  this  needy  but  jocular  knife- 
grinder  was  guilty  of.** 

Our  readers*  we  daresay,  new  begin  to  imdarstand  the 
<<  Provincial  ScoUaaan**  pr«tty  welL  We  shaU  just  fol- 
low him  for  a  mament  to  Paris^  and  then  leave  him  to 
himself  for  ever.  With  ^  general  profUgacy  of  the 
French  metropotia,  he  was  of  eonrae  no  lass  shocked  than 
he  had  been  in  London.  "  In  surveying,**  says  he,  "  for 
the  first  time^  a  population  of  thirty  millions.  It  is  a  fear- 
ful Judgment  that  charity  herself  Is  driven  to  Ibrm,  that 
only  a  few,  a  very  few,  sliall  be  saved  from  such  a  sum  of 
destroetlon  ;  the  awful  minority  ehoeeing  delilienitely  to 
pariah,  and  pass  their  long  etamity  fiur  from  the  amilesof 
the  oountsnanee  of  the  Eternal.'*  Not  less  decided,  and 
still  more  original,  are  our  author's  opinions  on  play- 
acting :— *'  The  acoompanlmenta  of  phiy-aotii^^  are  truly 
dreadful ;  it  is  aa  attendance  on  a  divetsionf  in  common 
with  thoee  of  iwth  sexes,  who  are  avowedly  abandoned  to 
tlie  bmtal  uttermost  of  moral  polhUknL  I  have  sometimes 
had  an  Utopian  idea,  that  the  theatre  eould  not  only  lie 
purged,  but  made  the  frequent  source  of  much  advantage 
to  mankind.  Suppose  a  ooiwsrnoii  acoic,  deeply  depict- 
ed, (!)  awfully  developed,  making  impressions  on  the  au- 
dience, eimilar  to  the  religious  awahenings  at  Cambuslang 
and  other  places ;— <at  the  midnight  hour,  the  liorriUe  dis- 
tress of  an  alarmed  oooacianee,  lighted  up  and  repreaented 
withaoemc  atrength ;  tlie  audienoeloat  in  reverential  lear ; 
the  fatal  aymptoms  increaaci  agony  beoomea  despair,  and 
the  sulgeet  insupportaUe :  perhapo  this  might  not  be  an 
mifavourable  moment  for  the  still  small  valoe  of  the  Goa- 
pci  to  speak  forth  In  terma  of  deep  and  boondleaa  affeetioa, 
making  ita  way  to  bearia already  ^palled»  and,  it  may  be, 
melted,  by  the  dreadful  apparition  of  an  oflended  law  of 
God.  I%ns  have  I  dreamtT  Dreamt  indeed!  Ima- 
gine Keaa  or  Charlea  Kemble  In  the  ^gonlos  of  a  conver- 
sion !  But  notwithstanding  his  detestation  of  the  ngnlar 
drama,  our  "provincial"  aoyialntanoe  ventured  to  the 
Opera  ooee  er  twice.  '<  Nevertheleaa,  dwing  the  ouper- 
lative  happineaa  I  te^ofeA,  the  oeraalonal  waalanneaa  of 
the  dancing  came  across  my  oenanifaiwv  and  the  question 
occumd— What  haat  thott  to  do  here?**  Poor  nan ! 
— 'After  reaiding  aome  time  In  Pterla^  he  aoppUea  us  with 
the  foUowing  truly  phihMophieai  information :— «'*  Itmay  be 
proper  to  poaacsB  my  raadcr,fvpm  timo  to  time»  with  thoae 
phenomena  of  Frendi  aoeiety  which  opened  graduaUg  to 
my  oitm.  About  thia  time,  I  begem  to  peroeioe  how  much 
more  life  la  dtvoted  to  llfht  aanueiiMOt  htr«  than  In 


England ;  there  is,  therefore,  a  larger  demand  throughout 
for  trinkets,  ornaments,  prints,  pictures,  and  dress.** 

Bestowing  upon  him  the  highest  praise  for  this  wonder- 
ful discovery,  we  must  now  leave  our  Provincial  Scotsman 
**  in  the  midst  of  tlie  overwhelming  cincture  of  Parisian 
carnality,'*  and  content  ourselves  with  simply  expressing 
our  regret  that  he  ever  wandered  ftosa  the  country  town 
of  which  we  suppose  he  is  the  ornament  and  the  pride. 


JSaet  India  and  Qima  Trade.  A  JReview  of  the  Argu- 
Meats  and  Allegations  which  have  been  offered  to  Par' 
liament  aaainet  the  JRenesoal  <f  the  East  India  Com^ 
petite  Charter,    London.    Eifingham  Wilson.    1629. 

''  Why  then,  Vkm  wiad,  twell  faUlow,  sad  itriin  bark  t 
The  itonn  is  up,  and  sU  1«  on  the  liasavd." 

Tns  anoceas  whidi  has  attended  Mr  Buckingham's 
itinerant  lectures  was  owing,  in  part  no  douht,  to  the 
agreeable  and  graphic  manner  in  which  he  imparted  to 
his  auditors  a  knowledge  of  the  countries  ha  descrilMd ; 
but  more  to  a  widely-diffused  and  maturing  wish  through- 
out the  country,  to  enquire  into  the  policy  of  our  Indian 
government.  This  speculative  question  excited  a  d^ree 
of  almost  morbid  interest.  Mr  Buckingham  did  not  raise 
the  storm,  he  was  merdy  one  of  its  earliest  indications. 
He  was  not  the  breath  which  stirred  up  the  waves,  he  was 
merely  a  bubble  dancing  on  thrfr  crests,  and  so  first  At- 
tracting tiie  eye  of  the  mariner.  Mr  Bncldngham  is  a 
man  of  quick  and  accurate  conception,  and  has  a  pleasing 
manner  of  communicating  his  thoughts,  but  he  has  not 
strength  or  reach  of  mind  to  govern  or  reform  a  8tat& 
Above  all,  in  as  far  as  regards  India,  he  is  defident  in 
that  wliich  chiefly  recommends  him  to  our  attention  when 
he  spealcB  of  other  Eastern  countriea— ka  has  not  an  ex- 
tensive personal  acquaintAnoe  with  it.  His  stoy  there 
was  short ;  his  visits  extended  to  but  a  nnali  portion  of 
it ;  his  knowledge  conoemlng  it  rests  like  our  own— nihief- 
ly  upon  hearsay.  In  what  r^ards  the  main  question  at 
issue,  he  stends  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  his  less  tira- 
velled  fellow-countrymen.  Still  he  has  become,  lu  some 
degree,  the  organ  of  the  party  attached  to  innovations ; 
and  it  is  through  him  that  we  are  to  expect  to  receive  their 
pleadings  and  statements  of  fact.  This  we  have  hitherto 
done  through  the  channel  of  his  OrientalHetald,  ihe  etm- 
dnding  number  of  which  was  publishad  on  the  first  of 
the  present  month.  The  work  is  hencefiMth  to  be  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  the  Oriental  Quarterlg  Review. 
Except  In  so  far  aa  it  may  be  Improved  by  the  increased 
experience  of  the  editor,  It  is  to  continue  in  other  respects 
essentially  unaltered.  It  must  be  an  interesting  worlc* 
as  tliat  to  wliich  we  are  to  look  for  the  expression  of  the 
feelings  of  a  large  and  important  party  in  the  India  ques- 
tion, and  also  on  account  of  much  curious  matter  respect- 
ing the  East  in  generaL 

Our  government  has  as  yet  refrained  from  uttering  any 
opinion  in  this  matter.  The  India  Company,  if  it  has 
taken  any  steps  In  self-defence,  has  taken  them  In  se- 
cret. Ita  unofficial  partisans  are,  however,  beginning  to 
bestir  themselves ;  and,  to  judge  by  the  pamphlet  we  have 
quoted  al>ove,  they  seem  inclined  totake  pretty  high  ground. 
We  do  not  fed  onrsdves  called  upon  to  give  a  dedded 
opinion  on  the  question ;  but  we  think  many  of  the  rea- 
aottliiga  contained  In  the  brotkure  before  us,  grounded  as 
tiiey  are  on  Important  stathtical  documents,  are  worthy 
of  attention.  As  yet  only  the  advocates  of  innovation 
have  been  heard,  and  they  Iiave  done  what  In  them  lay» 
to  atir  the  nation  up  to  action  upon  partial  averments. 
We  do  wst  take  any  part  In  the  politics  of  the  day ;  but 
w«  think  the  relatlQiis  of  this  country  to  India  a  problem 
of  Buffident  importanee  in  political  adenoa  to  juatify  our 
diacuasing  it  apart  from  party  oondderations,  and  wo  in- 
tend to  ravcrt  to  It  en  long. 
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Waverley  NooeU.    New  Edition.    Vol.  VII.    Rob  Roy, 
Edinburgh.     Cadell  &  Co. 

Thk  attractions  to  tliis  volnmc  are  a  long  Jntrodnction, 
which  extends  to  135pn|(es,  and  contains  many  interesting 
particnlars  oonoeming  Rob  Roy  and  his  times, — a  frontis- 
piece by  Kiddy  representing  the  scene  in  the  Tolbooth 
of  Glasgow,  on  which  we  cannot  bestow  nnch  praise,- — 
and  a  yignette  by  Chakio,  elegant  and  characteristic.  We 
may  mention  two  lenniniscenoes  concerning  Rob  Roy, 
which  we  have  heard  finom  an  old  lady,  and  which  are 
curious.  She  remembered  seeing  the  vehicle,  which  car- 
ried off  the  body  of  Roy  after  his  execution,  driven  out 
of  Edinburgh  at  a  very  rapid  rate,  as  it  was  said  that  the 
quick  motion  might  possibly  restore  animation.  She 
had  also  visited  the  mother  of  Jeannie  Kay  at  Edinbelly, 
and  had  been  shown  the  "steds  of  Jeannie's  nails,  whicli 
she  left  on  the  wooden  door  cheeks,"  so  determined  was 
she  to  to  remain,  if  the  Roys  had  permitted  her. 


Manual  of  the  WeaUier  for  the  Year  1830;  indudinga 
Brie f  Account  of  the  Cydesqfthe  JVimb  and  Header, 
and  of  the  Cirde  of  the  Prices  of  Wheat  By  Georj^e 
IVIackenzie.    Kdinbuigh.  WUliam  Blackwood.    1829. 

Wr  do  not  exactly  understand  this  book.  It  is  one  tf 
considerable  pretensions,  but  when  we  come  to  eximiiM 
it,  we  do  not  find  that  it  tells  tts  much  more  than  sny  of 
the  Aberdeen  Almanacks.  For  Mr  Mackenxie't  idcn. 
tific  knowledge  we  entertain  a  respect,  but  th«t  is  iw 
insignificant  alloy  of  commonplace  in  his  present  volame. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 


jEwing^s  New  General  Adas ;  containing  distinct  Mays  of 
all  the  Principal  States  and  Kingdoms  throughout  the 
World ;  in  which  tlve  most  recent  Geographical  DiscO' 
veries  are  accurately  Delineated,  Edinburgh.  Oliver 
and  Boyd.     4to. 

This  is  a  new  edition  of  the  best  School  Atlas  with 
wlilch  we  are  acquainted.  The  maps  (27  in  number) 
have  been  re-engraved  by  those  clever  artists — the  Messrs 
Menzies*  of  Edinburgh ;  and,  so  far  as  we  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  judging,  both  for  external  embellishment 
and  internal  accuracy,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  surpass 
them. 


A  System  of  Geography  ^  Jor  the  use  of  Schools  and  Pri- 
vate Students,  By  Thomas  Ewing.  12th  Edition. 
Carefully  revised  and  coiTected.  Edinburgh.  Oliver 
and  Boyd.     1829.     8vo.     Pp.  312. 

Tux  best  possible  proof  of  this  book  being  a  good  book 
is,  that  it  has  come  to  a  twelfth  edition.  Mr  Ewing  is 
an  active  and  able  teacher,  and  all  his  works  are  excel- 
lently adapted  for  public  schools  and  private  seminaries. 


Healtk  ftithmU  Phyme ;  ott  CordiaUfor  Youiky  Manhood, 
and  Old  Age,     Including  Masnms,  mm-al  emdfaeeliouSf 
for  the  prevention  of  Disease,  and  the  attainment  of  a 
long  and  vigorous  Life,  ■  By  an  Old  Physician.     Lon- 
don.    Efllngham  Wilson.     1830.     6vo.    Pp.  271. 

This  is  a  book  which  may  be  taken  like  some  old  lady*s 
prescriptions — ^if  it  does  no  good,  it  will  do  no  harm.  It 
is  not  very  profound  or  new ;  but  it  is  amusing  and  chit- 
chatty.  Health  without  physic  is  certainly  infinitely  to 
be  preferred  to  physic  without  health,  and  the  one  is  com- 
monly absent  if  the  other  is  present.  We  only  wish  that 
the  "  Old  Physician"  had  not  proved  himself  occasionally 
to  be  rather  too  old.  His  advice  is  often  good,  but  his 
*'  maxims'*  are  pretty  frequently  truisms. 


MORB   mFORMATlOK  C0XCSRNIK6  ROBEIlt 
BURNS— THE  NEW  PORTRAIT,  &C. 

ISjnck  the  publication  of  tlie  article  on  Robert  Bonn 
which  appeared  in  the  LrrEaAKV  Journal  a  fortnigbt 
ago,  two  letters  have  reached  us,  both  of  which  we  cww 
sider  highly  interesting,  and  wdl  entitled  to  be  laid  !»• 
fore  our  readers.  The  first  is  from  the  Ettrick  Shepha^ 
and  contains  some  curious  reminiscences  rcgardmg  Mr 
Taylor's  portrait  of  the  poet.  It  is  addressed  to  Messn 
Constable  and  Co.,  and  is  as  follows  : 


<( 


it 


The  Pleasures  of  Anarchy,  a  Dramatic  Poem,  first  pub' 
Ushed  upon  tlie  Jubilee  in  1809 ;  next  "  intendedfir  the 
reflection  qf^^utli*]  in  1815 ;  and  now  as  a  warning  to 
the  Nursery,  Vith'Preface,  Notes,  and  Appendix.  By 
the  Rev.  T.  Newnham,  mercar-dtlzaa  of  London. 
London.    Printed  for  the  Author.    1820.    Svo.    Pp. 

2ia 

The  author  of  this  work,  in  appealing  to  oar  judgment 
from  that  of  the  London  Literary  Gazette,  favours  us  with 
the  decision  of  that  critic,  which  Is  in  these  words: — 
**  This  volame  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  greatest 
and  most  unqualified  nonsense  we  ever  read."  Having 
carefully  revised  the  award  of  the  inferior  court,  we  find 
ourselves  reluctantly  obliged  to  confirm  it,  and  decern 
accordingly. 


Mount  Benger,  November  27, 1629. 
Gentlemen, — Observing  that  I  am  mentioned  {'a 
the  Literary  Joumol)  as  having  some  reminisoencesboat 
the  late  Mr  Taylor'^  picture  of  Burns,  I  deem  it  iocuD- 
bent  on  me  to  state  an  that  I  recollect  aboat  it,  wkkh 
certainly  Is  of  some  avail,  should  there  be  any  dovtes 
about  the  originality  of  the  portrait. 

**  On  the  20th  of  January,  1812, 1  was  sent  for  to  Mr 
Oray*s  house,  at  St  Leonard's,  where  I  found  bbn  astf 
Mr  Aittslte,  Mr  Gilbert  Bums,  a  Mr  Smith,  and  serml 
others,  all  busy  eonsoHIng  how  best  to  get  a  sight  «f  as 
original  portndt  of  Bums,  said  to  be  then  in  Edinboigt 
I  laughed  at  the  ooneeAt,  believing  It  to  be  a  hoix,  ssA 
*  some  fair  copy  from  Naamydi's;  not  thinking  it  posnUe 
thata  portrait  of  our  great  lyrical  Bard  eoold  have  solasf 
been  oonoealed,  after  every  ^ing  rdatfaig  to  hnn  had 
been  ransacked  to  the  foundation.  Mr  Gray*  howevir, 
had  learned  the  wh<de  history  of  the  thing,  and  rcassiind 
us  of  the  truth  of  it,  bat  at  the  same  time  added,  tbat  the 
widow-lady  to  whom  H  belonged  had,  of  late  ycsisy  n- 
fbsed  even  to  show  it  to  any  person,  and  that  the  only 
possible  way  of  attaining  our  porpoae,  was  to  maltf 
Interest  with  Miss  Dudgeon,  a  young  lady,  a  rdatioot 
who  lived  with  Mrs  Tayhir.  Mr  Gray  bad  already  baa 
off  in  search  of  Miss  Dudgeon,  but  had  missed  her;  bf, 
however,  learned  that  she  was  to  he  at  sach  a  hooae  at 
such  a  time  that  day.  I  having  anet  Miss  Dadjieao 
several  times  In  company  with  Mn  laett  and  the  late  3ln 
Branton,  went  along  with  Grfty,  and  we  found  the  bdr* 
At  first  she  said  It  was  vain  ever  to  aak  It;  bat  wboi «« 
mentioned  the  name  of  Bfr  Gilbert  Boms,  Misa  Dudgc*" 
said  that  altered  the  case  materially;  for  each  was  Hn 
Taylor's  veneration  for  the  memory  of  the  Banl»  thsl  the 
very  curiosity  to  see  his  brother  would  Insure  ear  recep- 
tion, and  she  desired  us  to  come  at  two^  and  she  wmM 
insure  us  a  sight  of  the  plctore. 

**  Weaeoordlngly  wentatthehonr,aiidwhotbegee« 

tlemen  vrere  beside  thoae  mentioned  I  cannot  recallsrtty 
I  know  tiiere  were  dtfier  alx  or  seven  of  Bonai^pcrHsal 
aoquaintances.  I  think  Mr  J<^hn  MorrlBsn  was  oar. 
And  in  a  little  neat  house,  np  one  etair  in  West  Bif^« 
Street,  there  we  found  onr  cioeroRc  and  Mn  Tsfkr,  a 
decent  widow-hidy,  past  middle  lUh.  She  was  i«t»^ 
and  diffident  in  htr  manner,  and  spoke  hot  little.  T«^ 
fint  thing  she  did  waa  to  ask,  *  who  of  us  «» the  br^ 
therofBumi?'    Mr  Gray  bade  Imt  find  tbit oat ;  »< 
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although  the  room  was  small  and  rather  crowded,  she 
soon  fixed  on  Gilbert  Bums,  and  laying  her  hand  on  his 
arm,  and  looking  in  his  fiice,  said,  '  Is  this  no  him  ?*  She 
was  rather  proud  of  having  made  the  discovery  so  soon; 
and  when  Mr  Gray  asked  by  what  features  she  knew 
him,  she  replied,  '  She  would  soon  show  him  that;'  and 
taking  a  key  out  of  a  private  drawer,  she  opened  an  upper 
leaf  of  a  clothes-press;  from  that  she  took  a  little  box, 
and  from  that  she  took  a  portrait  of  Bums,  carefully 
rolled  up  in  silver  paper.  It  was  kit-kat  size,  half- 
length,  with  buckskin  breeches,  blue  coat,  and  broad  hig h- 
ntiwued  hat.  Mr  Gray  at  iirst  sight  exclaimed,  '  Glo- 
rious !  Glorious !  Bums  every  inch !  Every  feature ! 
Mrs  Taylor,  that  is  quite  a  treasure.*  Mr  Ainslie  made 
iome  remarks  about  the  mouth.  Mr  Gilbert  Bums  said, 
*  It  is  particularly  like  Robert  in  the  form  and  air;  with 
regard  to  venial  faults,  I  care  not.*  These  were  his  first 
words,  or  very  near  them.  He  looked  long  and  fondly 
at  it,  and  listened  with  earnest  attention  to  Mrs  Taylor*s 
relation  of  its  execution.  She  said,  *  Mr  Burns  and 
Peter  had  been  in  a  large  party  over  night,  and  that 
Burns,  of  his  own  accord,  had  attached  himself  very 
much  to  her  husband,  for  he  never  wantit  the  good  heart 
and  the  good  humour,  poor  fellow  !*  That  on  parting, 
Peter  invited  the  Poet  to  breakflMt  the  next  day.  He 
came,  and  that  very  day  the  portrait  was  begun  after 
breakfast ;  Burns  having  sat  an  hour  to  tlie  artist.  He 
came  a  second  day  to  breakfast,  and  sat  an  hour;  and  a 
third  day,  which  being  the  last  day  Bums  had  to  spare, 
he  had  to  sit  raUier  kin&  and  Mr  Taylor  caused  her  (  Mrs 
Taylor)  to  eone  in,  and  chat  with  the  Foek*  She  related 
to  Mr  Gilbert  Burns  a  number  of  his  brother's  sayings 
at  these  interviews,  bt|t  they  were  about  people  I  did  not 
know,  and  have  foi|(ot  them.     They  were  of  no  amlL 

"  All  that  I  can  aay  of  the  portrait  is,  that  though  I 
thought  it  hardly  so  finished  a  picture  as  Naamyth's,  I 
could  see  tLjhmUjf  likenewi  in  it  which  I  ooold  not  discern 
in  the  other,  i  had  been  accustomed  to  see  old  Mrs 
Bums  in  Cloaebum  ehurch»  every  Sabbath^hiy,  ixx  years, 
also  a  sister  of  the  Basd's,  who  was  married  there,  and 
Gilbert  Boras  was  present.  Taylor's  picture  had  a 
family  likeneM  to  them  alL  To  the  youngest  sister  it 
had  a  particular  likeness.  It  is  aa  like  one  of  Gilbert 
Bums's  sons,  and  very  like  Gilbert  himself  in  the  u^per 
part  of  the  Ihce.  I  took  a  long  and  scrutinizing  look  of 
Gilbert  and  the  picture.  It  is  curious  that  I  could  not 
help  associating  Wordsworth  in  the  family  likeness  with 
the  two  brothers.  Gilbert  was  very  like  him,  fully  as 
like  as  to  Robert ;  but,  to  use  a  bad  Iridsm,  had  the  one 
been  his  father^  and  tliia  other  his  motlier,  he  would  have 
been  deemed  very  like  them  both.  The  impression  of 
the  whole  party  was,  in  a  general  sense,  that  Mr  Taylor's 
picture  was  a  free,  bold,  and  striking  likeness  of  Bums. 
Mrs  Taylor  would  never  let  it  out  of  her  own  hand,  but 
"he  let  us  look  at  it  as  long  as  we  liked,  and  Mr  Gilbert 
Boms  testified  himself  particularly  gratified.  As  I  state 
nothing  but  aimple  fiwts,  you  are  at  liberty  to  give  public 
city  to  any  part  of  this  letter  you  choose;  and  I  remaini 
dear  sirs,  youn  moat  truly, 

"  Jahss  Hoqo." 

The  other  communication  we  have  received  is  from 
the  pen  of  Mr  Robert  Carruthers,  the  able  editor  of  the 
Inverness  Courier,  whose  information,  upon  a  variety  of 
literary  subjects,  is  at  once  accurate  and  extensive : 

TO  TRv  iniToa  OF  THE  soixBvaoH  LiTsaAar  lovaKAt. 

"  Mr  Editor, — The  article  in  your  last  Number,  on 
the  Unpublished  Remains  of  Burns,  wUl  be  read  with 
deep  interest  both  at  home  and  abroad — on  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges  and  Mississippi,  as  well  as  on  the  Tweed  and 
t^  Tay.  The  pious  care  which  has  of  late  years  been 
^tended  to  the  fiime  of  the  poet,  speaks  well  for  the  n». 
tional  taste  and  feeling,  and  atones,  in  some  measure,  for 
tb»t  crvel  and  bcartleii  conduct  which  marked  the  wia- 


tocFBcy  of  a  former  generation.  Mr  Lodchart's  I^ifo  is 
certainly  a  valuable  addiUo'a  to  our  literature.  It  b  writ- 
ten in  an  excdlent  tone  fmd  temper,  and,  added  to  its 
stores  of  information,  wkh  such  an  honest  desire  to  do 
justice  to  the  Poet,  and  to  set  down  nought  in  malice, 
that  we  can  soareely  wonder  at  iu  rising  into  such  gene- 
ral popnlarity.  The  ad,<litions  made  to  his  third  edition 
will  extend  the  reputation  of  the  work,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  but  he  will  speedily  be  called  upon  lor  a  fourth. 
'  Let  them  stretch  to  the  crack  of  doom  !*-^aocompanying 
the  noUe  labours  of  Cnrrie,  and  those  straina  which  will 
survive, 

'  While  rivers  row  and  woods  are  green.* 

**  As  I  anticipate  your  hearty  '  Amen'  to  this  prayer, 
let  us  pass,  for  a  few  ^brief  monumts,  to  humbler  matters. 
Mr  Lockhart  has  chronicled  the  Poet's  love  of  scribbling 
on  glass  with  a  diamond,  a  fatal  present  from  a  lady.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  Hums  trusted  his  fame  to  the  brittle 
tenure  of  glass,  but  he  was  certainly  fond  of  extending  it 
in  this  way.  I  well  remember,  among  the  dies  notandi 
of  former  years,  having  lingered  by  the  Poet's  house  at 
Ellisland,  tracing  these  wayward  scrawls  on  a  window 
that  faces  the  rivet*.  His  own  and  wife's  initials  are 
written  in  many  a  iTond  and  fanciful  shape,  and  the  fol- 
lowing line  occupies  a  conspicuous  place  on  one  of  the 
panes: 

'  An  honest  WtmaiCa  the  noblest  work  of  God.' 

One  of  the  best  and  most  characteristic  of  these  scraps  I 
have  never  seen  printed.  Buitis  was  sitting  one  even- 
ing with  his  kind  and  steady  friend  Mr  Syme,  and 
was  pressed  to  drink.  He  seemed  to  hesitate,  and,  ta- 
king up  a  tumbler,  wrote  on  it  the  following  verse : 

'  There's  death  in  the  cup,  sae  beware, — 
Nay,  mair,  there  is  danger  in  touching; 

But  wha  can  i^void  the  fell  snare, 

The  man  ao.*  his  wean's  sae  bewitching  !* 

This  is  a  warm,  y«t  delicate^  compliment.  The  tumble» 
was  many  years  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Mr  Brown, 
Stamp^Offioe,  Dun^ifries. 

*<  The  discovery  of  the  portrait  of  the  poet  by  Mr  Ta/- 
lor  is  a  valuable  relic  In  the  following  note,  which  was 
lately  shown  me  by  a  lady  who  prizes  it  highly,  Mlsa 
Yoong  of  MaryhiU,  Morayshire,  Bums  alludes  to  a  mi* 
nlature  which  I  have  never  seen  noticed  : 

<  MauchliM,  23d  Jtme,  1788. 
'  This  letter,  my  dear  sir,  is  only  a  business  sorap.  Mr 
Miers,  profile  painter  in  your  town,  has  executed  a  profile 
of  Dr  Blacklock  fov  roe  :  do  me  the  favour  to  call  for  it, 
and  sit  to  him  yourself  for  me,  which  put  in  the  same 
size  as  the  Doctor'n.  The  amount  of  both  profiles  will 
be  fifteen  shillings,  which  I  have  given  to  James  Connd, 
our  Mauchline  carrier,  to  pay  you  when  you  give  him 
the  parcel.  You  must  not,  my  friend,  refuse  to  sit.  The 
time  is  short :  when  I  sat  to  Mr  Miers,  I  am  sure  he 
did  not  exceed  two  minutes.  I  propose  hanging  Lord 
Glencalm,  the  Doctor,  and  you,  in  trio,  over  my  new 
chimney-piece  that  is  to  be !     Adieu. 

'  Roar.  BuaKs.* 

*  To  Mr  Robt  Ainslie,  at  Mr  Mitchelson's, 
Carmbber's  Close,  Edinburgh.' 

"To  Mr  Lm^hart's  *  Anecdotes,'  perhaps  you  will 
thhik  the  following  worthy  of  being  added.  It  is  per- 
fectly  unexceptionable  on  the  score  of  morals : — Burns,  it 
will  be  reooUectedy  was  struck  with  the  first  burst  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and,  in  common  with  many  of  our 
cautious  yet  ardent  countrymen,  regarded  it  as  the  com- 


\ 


•  The  pvofilc  of  hiniielf,  aUnded  to  hi  the  shove  letter  by  Boras, 
must  have  been  one  of  thois  traced  by  a  awehine,  and  eould  be  of 
Httle  01  no^ue.  We  have  wen  a  mlBlature  paiatlneof  Bonn, 
whidi  bsioBaBd  to  ICii  Dnalop  of  Dualop,  but  It  is  indtflleieatly  eX" 
ecatcd,  and  been  ao  charaelff«— Ji^  UL  Jour, 
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mencement  of  a  new  era  of  univeml  freedom  and  happi- 
nen.  The  ooodnct  of  the  C^rallic  n^eneratore,  howerer, 
■peedily  oonTinoed  the  Poet  tm^  hii  mistake,  and  ae  aH  eri- 
denee  of  hie  retaminf  loj^ty,  ibe  enrolled  himself  a  mem- 
ber of  a  corps  of  Totanteera  Ihen  nised  In  Dumfries. 
l^neTions  to  one  of  tlw  pnUle  meetinfs  of  this  body--^ 
ngolar  field-da]r»  ^i^iieh  was  to  <wrmioBte  In  a  grand  din- 
ner—it WIS  hinted  to  the  Baidr  IhatsametUng  would  be 
expected  from  him  intheihapa»rfasoBy  erspopch  eamt 
glowinf  tribute  in  honanr  of  tho  ^palriotio  eanse  that  had 
linked  them  together,  and  eke  faa  honomr  of  the  martial 
glory  of  old  Scotland.  The  Poet  aaid  nothing,  bvt  as  si- 
lence giTcs  oonsenU  it  was  gsBeimUy  expeotod  that  he 
would  shore  them  on  tiie  occasion  «f  die  approaching  fes- 
tival with  another  lyric,  cr  encrg^tAs  oration.  Tlie  day 
at  length  orriTed ;  dinner  cameamt  pasted,  and  the  usual 
loyal  toasts  were  drank  with  all  thei  honours.  Now  came 
the  Poet's  turn ;  every  eye  was  'Axed  npon  him,  and, 
slowly  lifting  his  glass,  he  stood  ipp  and  looked  around 
hjm  with  an  arch,  indescrilNibleej^rlessitfn  of  countenance. 
*  Gentlemen,'  eaid  he,  '  may  we  nenir  see  the  French,  nor 
the  French  see  us.'  The  toast  fell  like  a  '  wet  blanket,' 
as  Moore  saya^  on  the  hopes  of  the  "(Tolnnteers.  '  Is  tliat 
a*,*  they  mattered  one  to  another,  dropping  down  to  their 
seats  to  use  the  words  of  my  informant,  who  was  pre- 
sent— '  like  so  many  old  wives  at  a  £eld  preaching  ;*  *  Is 
that  the  grand  speech  or  fine  poem  that  wc  were  to  have 
from  hfan?— Jhnt  we  could  has  expected  nae  better  !*  Not 
a  few,  however,  'raxed  their  jawi^'  as  tlie  Ettrick  Shep- 
herd says,  at  the  homely  truth  and  humour  of  the  Poet's 
sentiment,  heightened  by  the  first  rueful  aspect  of  the 
company ;  and  long  after,  in  hb  jovial  moments.  Bums 
used  to  delight  in  telling  how  be  had  cheated  the  Volun- 
teers of  Dumfries. 

"  Mr  Lockhart  has  mentioned  the  Poet's  republican  sen- 
timents, and  his  refusal  to  drink  th^  health  of '  William 
Pitt'  in  a  company,  wishing  to  substit^utG  for  It  the  health 
of  *  George  Washington.'  I  have  heard,  many  years 
ago,  the  aaecdofee  related  by  a  gentlenaan  wlio  was  present. 
But  Burns  was  always  willing  to  do  justice  to  themerks 
of  Pitt.  He  used  to  say,  that  the  C  'onsolidation  of  the 
Customs,  and  other  financial  measure  s  of  that  great  man, 
could  only  be  perfected  Iiy  the  son  of  Chatham,  of  whom 
they  were  worthy.  At  this  period^  .the  Poet  was  in  the 
habit  of  frequenting  the  house  of  a  nf 'ar  relation  of  mine, 
in  which  a  weekly  musjcaloUih.wTas  held*  The  bold 
Jacobin  soncs  of  France  were  then  n  ewly  imported,  and 
Bums  was  rond  of  hearing  sentimenj  js  which  he  has  em- 
bodied in  his  glorious  lyric  of  *  For  a*  that,  and  a*  that.' 
On  tliese  occasions,  he  used  to  risa  and  lock  the  door, 
remarking,  that  'sueh  tilings  were  not  suited  to  vulgar 
ears.'  I  have  reason  to  believe,  thst  a  number  of  notes 
and  lettem  from  Bums,  of  a  political  nature,  are  still  pre- 
served in  th^  escritoires  of  the  surviving  meml>ers  of  this 
club,  who,  as  the  Poet  would  uudoubt  edly  have  done,  have 
long  slnoe  renounced  the  dangerous  and  delusive  senti- 
ments which  lent  a  halo  to  the  early  ^efforts  of  the  French 
reformers. 

'*  The  almost  onexampled  suecesa^f  Bums  called  forth 
a  host  of  imitators,  who  sought  to  earn  popularity  by 
writing  in  the  Scottish  language.  One  day,  as  the  Poet 
was  sitting  at  his  desk,  he-  herird  a  well-known  ballad- 
crier,  fiimiUar  to  all  Dumfrleslans,  named  Andrew 
Bishop,  proclaiming  an  '  excrJlent  new  poem  by  £ums, 
caUed  Watty  and  Meg.'  The  Bard,  who  highly  ad- 
mired the  poem,  lifted  the  sash  of  his  window,  and,  in 
his  rough  and  rncy  Scoteh,  called  out,  *  ntatli  a  d  .  d 
lee,  Andrew — ^but  gang  on.*  The  reader  may  not  think 
much  of  this  cliaracteristic  tndt,  but  had  he  heard  it,  as 
I  did,  from  the  lips  of  the  PoetYi  widow,  In  the  snug  little 
parlour  wherein  he  eempoaed  tiisae  maidilflH  lyrles  which 
will  endmre  while  Seottisih  Mlsralttra  cadBl%  he  eonld  not 
refuse  it  the  tribute  of  a  genial  smila* 

**  in  coMkudon,  I  may  aMlitisi^  Omt  all  tha  abfliM- 
tions  of  the  Bard  in  his  tetter  days,  tfavugH  Mm,  pcsw 


hap%  Into  evil  practices,  and  shsrply  asssiled  by  rvil 
tongues,  had  not  weaned  from  him  the  attaehmeot  of  his 
most  fond  and  faithful  friends.  The  letters  of  Mrt  Dnn- 
lop  and  Mn  Riddell,  with  those  of  numerous  otlicr  oor- 
respondents  at  this  period,  remain  lasting  monnments  to 
his  honour ;  and  I  could  name  some  high-bom  ladies,  of 
irreproaehable  pmrity  of  character,  who,  on  tkie  day  after 
his  interment,  moistened  with  their  tears  the  prematoR 
grave  of  a  man,  whose  memory  will  always  be  dear  to  his 
eoontry.— I  am,  Mr  Editor,  your  most  oiwdieni  ser- 
vant, *'  RoaxaT  Cakkvtuiis.'' 


RBCOLLBGTIOlfS  OF  A  PARSONAOE. 

CLERICAL  RECaXATlOKS. 

I  AM  decidedly  sgidnst  pluralities,  and  for  this  angle 
reason,  that  diey  divert  the  attantion  from  that  unity  of 
purpose  and  effect  which  is  tlie  very  soul  of  exertion.  A 
pluralist  may  struggle  a  while  with  his  double  datio, 
but  the  one  will  ever  cramp  the  other.  lie  will  (d 
like  the  Siamese  boys,  now  exhibiting  in  London.  IVre 
vrill,  in  spito  of  the  very  best  will  and  arrangement,  W 
occasionally  a  pulling  In  opposite  dinctkins.  Could  the 
one  duty  be  made  subssrvient  and  subordinate  to  (be 
other— could  the  minor  lie  converted  into  the  aspect  of  u 
amusement  or  recreation,  with  a  reference  to  tlie  msjor— 
then,  indeed,  things  were  altered ;  but  this  is  impnctia* 
hie.  The  moment  I  oonsider  an  office  as  a  duty,  I  con 
to  consider  It  as  a  source  of  amoseasent.  A  boy  viU 
ride  all  day  on  his  iather'k  gate,  bot  impose  this  exari« 
as  a  task,  and  he  Is  off  direoUy.  Fishing  is  a  bewitduo; 
amusement,  but  they  who  fish  for  prsAt,  have  ccssed  t« 
et^oy  it  as  sueh.  That  there  ahsuld  be  dericai  ncm- 
tions,  is  not  only  derirable^  but  ladispenBaUe ;  Iwt  thxt 
sacred  and  solemn  duitias  shoolid  he  made  to  veir  this 
aspect,  is  inadmissible.  It  is  a  maoifast  satin  upon  tke 
wisdom  af  oor  anoasters,  and  aervaa  to  lessen  eor  r^ 
for  the  most  binding  motivw  of  action.  Away,  then, 
with  Moralities  fnsm  oor  ehnreh !  The  bone  liso  b«o 
gnawed  and  crushed,  till  the  chiMroi's  teeth  hsTC  bos 
set  on  edge.  Fling  H  to  the  Treasury,  and  let  the  n^ 
bound  be  heard  thraogh  St  Stephens  I 

But  thofigh  I  am  agahul  plnraUties,  I  am  decideflv 
favooreble  to  clerical  recreatfcMH  ^  eoch  raercstioM,  kotr- 
ever,  as  preserve  the  proper  and  distinctive  chsracttf.  I 
do  not,  assuredly,  indude  under  this  dam  the  edition  of 
newspapers^  and  other  periodicds.  Neither  do  I  tolerate 
dericai  boarding-houaes.  These  avocatlens  sre  msaifoti5 
duties,  to  the  p^ormaoee  of  whieh  lime,  talents,  and  a- 
ertion  are  compiled  to  be  soiiservient.  *'  Non  mihi  m 
sed  me  rebus  submittere  eonor,"  says  the  deriesl  editor. 
or  boarding-schoolmaster ;  and  the  people,  the  periodiol- 
or  the  pupils,  most  solbr.  But  the  wbde  range  wi 
literature  Is  legltlmatsly  opn  to  the  parson.  In  thb 
fidd  he  may  toss  and  tumble  about  under  sumhine,  wit^ 
all  the  freedom  and  frolic  ef  an  exulting  and  njeicinf  ni- 
tore.  Amidst  this  range  of  divenlfled  enjoyaieot,  bis 
imagination,  feelings,  judgment,  memory,  may  dispart, 
till  the  public  bcgfin  to  look  over  the  wall,  end  participant 
in  his  happiness.  The  press  is  to  him  a  *'  Basrcl  Oi^- 
OAK,"  upon  which  he  can  occasionally  play  a  direrti^ 
ment — whenever,  and  only  whenever,  the  homour  ^ 
adze  him.  Upon  this  "  organ,"  not  yet  prebibitrf  « 
our  chureh,  many  clergymen  have  played,  and  Bn  at  tb» 
hour  playing,  most  delightfully. 

There,  for  example,  is  Dr  George  Code,  brtelyof  l^' 
reneekirk,  who  has  made  the  instrument,  at  leisere  boors 
respond  beautifully  to  the  tune  of  '*  AoM  Langsyno; - 
Mr  Sommerville,  of  Currie>  has  given  os  ''Now  wcrtba 
winds  and  slaughtering  guns"  in  a  most  moviag  ^s^'r" 
Scott,  of  Corstorphine,  has  pteysd  us  -  Wba  wasojw* 
like  Willie  Gahrlace;"  and  the  minister  of  West-Caldef 
has  song  us  **  High  Oermanie;"-^HamUtso  FmU  bos 
made  the  keys  ring  to  «*  Beb  the  Ranlv,'*  whiln  tbe 
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minister  of  Dunsyn  has  rumbled  a  few  notes  to  the  tune 
of  "A  bonnie  lass  to  a  Friar  came;** — Wright,  of  Borth- 
wick,  has  preaeated  us  with  "  A  Morning  and  Evening 
Sacrifice,"  whoee  hallowad  asi^rationa  are  still  in  the 
etrs  of  the  nation,  whilst  Brown,  of  Eakdalemuir,  has 
played  a  masterly  orerture,  entitled  "Judah;***— Duncan, 
of  Dumfries,  has  made  the  cottar's  fireside  wondrous  £un, 
and  Wightman,  of  Kirkmahoe^  has  danced  and  cracked 
his  thumbs  merrily  to  the  music; — Dr  Maokaozie,  of 
Portpatrick,  has  made  the  rocks  around  him  respond  to 
"  Sin  and  Oceana,"  a  powerful  medley,  whilst  Welsh,  of 
GUsgow,  has  given  us  **  Brown's"  requiem  in  proper 
emphasis ;>-.M'Le]]an,  of  Relton,  has  struck  the  "  note  of 
liberty/'  which  has  beoa  edioed  up  Glen  Ken,  and  has 
died  away  at  its  old  residence^  the  Manse  of  Kells  ;>- 
Sandsburough,  of  Stevenson,  has  made  the  rocks  of  Arran 
and  GoatfeU  vocal,  whilst  M'Leod,  of  Campeie,  has 
taught  the  instrument  to  discourse  beautiful  Gaelic;— 
Chalmers  has  "  organized  the  organ  into  a  new  state  of 
oiganization,**  whilst  munc  oozed  from  every  pore ;  and 
Andrew  Thomson  has  rung  it  successfully  in  tones  and 
cadences  of  strength  and  terror; — Sievewright,  of  Mark- 
inch,  has  died  away  in  a  most  djing-'^ing  fall,  whilst 
Fleming,  of  Flisk,  has  converted  It  into  an  arlc,  lor  dl 
manner  of  beasts,  birds,  and  reptiles.  And  thus  the 
oiKi^an  has  ended  in  a  dcfay  of  organle  auitter,  powers, 
and  modulation. 

But,  seriously,  such  literary  recreation  as  has  been  re- 
ferred to,  instead  of  impeding  the  perfonnanee  of  duty, 
forwards  it,  and  coming  not  at  stated  and  fixed  intsrvala, 
but  occasionally,  and  aid  Ubiium,  serves  to  keep  alive  the 
mental  powers,  as  well  as  to  improve  the  mond  pavoip* 
tions. 

Man,  hovever-««nd,  after  all,  a  Minister  is  hot  a  man 
— is  not  entirdy  made  up  of  mfaid.  Then  is  an  **  alifiiM 
terrsenae  fiscis"  in  his  compositioa*»*'  oertamea  est  ani- 
mo,  cum  gravl  came,**-«>aDd  to  prokmg  this  contert, 
^ily  exercise  Is  aberiulely  requisltew  Away  witib  oaids, 
drafts,  backgammon,  and  chess!  The  first  are  unclerical, 
the  second  and  last,  downright  stnpe&ction,  whilst  bwfe- 
gunmon  is  perfect  derangement.  Any  man  wlio  can  sit 
down  after  dinner,  and  with  his  ears  open,  infllet  upett 
another  man  the  misery  of  backgannaon,  wouldy  if  occa- 
sion served,  be  guilty  of  murder,^ — ^he  would  trail  the  body 
over  harrows  of  iron,  as  well  as  the  soul  over  such  tear* 
^H  jets  of  sound.  So  much  for  sedentary  rcsraalions, 
which,  with  a  parson,  should  aU  be  of  a  literary,  or  pro* 
fewiooal,  or  family  character.  The  Miniater  In  his 
family,  and  with  his  books  and  parishioners,  will  never 
^  in  need  of  sedentary  amusement.  Bat  he  must  have 
exercise.  Let  him  fish  i  He  is  two,  tliree,  five  miles 
from  a  stream  ;-—oo  matter — ^let  him  ride^  or  trot  on  foot, 
*^ill  he  ought  to  fish.  There  is,  in  foet,  no  other  exer- 
f  i!M*  80  cvery-way  suiting  his  character  and  circumstan- 
ces. Shooting  we  have  on  a  former  occasion  dismissed. 
Quoits  are  vulgar.  Golf  is  genteel,  but  expensive ; — and 
what,  in  the  name  of  health  and  repaired  spirits,  is  left  to 
the  "  honest  man,**  but  fishing  ?  So  let  him  fish,  and  In- 
c««antly;  the  stream  ever  runs; 

"  Itabitur  et  labetur  in  «auis  velubilis  levma  ;**' 

>^^  so  long  as  it  runs  It  Is  fishable.  Thte,  the  Baltic 
freezes  occasionally,  and  so  do  our  mountain  streams, 
about  the  month  of  February  in  particular;  and  then 
for  a  few  days  there  is  poor  fishing  :  but,  with  the  ex^ 
caption  stated,  there  is  sport,  and  admirable  sport,  for  the 
Minister  all  the  year  round.  No  month  can  match  March 
for  its  deep  holes  and  dark  tvro-pounders.  Troe,  they 
^0  not  rise  often;  but  then  their  single  bite  is  fote. 
April  Is  all  over  fishable,  from  the  s<iually  blast  to  the 
dark-lowering  doudling.  May  is  the  Qiaeen  ef  Months — 
the  Triton  of  the  minnows — enthroned  in  the  midst  of 
the  finny  tribes,  ftom  the  par  to  the  red*  trout.  U  you 
do  not  kiii  In  May,  why,  then,  wait  Ull  August;  for  I 
aumot  say  muGh  for  June  or  July ;  these  are  «o  hot  sod 


prolific  of  sedges,  one  is  ever  in  danger  of  being  stung  by 
wasps,  or  bewildered  amidst  a  labyrinth  of  vegetation. 
Yet,  if  you  choose  to  practise  with  the  natural  fiy,  you 
may  kill  and  kill  till  the  strap  cuts  your  shoulder.  Sep- 
tember, October,  and  November,  with  floods,  sea-trout, 
hirding,  and  all  manner  of  migrating  shoals  1 — ^who  would 
mind  a  blast  or  a  wettings  when  the  whole  streams  are 
peopled,  when,  a  fow  days  later,  and  fishing  becomes 
murder  of  tlie  moat  foffhidding  and  unseemly  character  ? 
Wliat  then,  say  yon,  is  to  be  done  during  firost  ? — **  Curl ! 
play  at  the  dmnnd-stane,"— -engage  in  bonsplels, — eat 
beef  and  greeo%«-4uid  enjoy  the  society  of  the  more  re- 
spectable proportion  of  your  parishioners.  What  exercise 
of  which  the  season  admits  can  be  more  healthy  than  this  ? 
--^M  dear  blue  sky  overhead,-^  game  to  interest  the  gods, 
— the  excitement  of  emulation  in  constant  and  increasing 
activity^— ami  then,  when  evening  comei  But  this  is  ir 
theme  too  much  for  feeble  prose  ;•*- 

Tile  aua  has  set  in  anure  eky» 
And  home  tiM  happy  cmrlers  hie; 
TlMfar  brooma  are  eafoly  al»w«d  away, 
^^neserved  for  nse  some  otlier  day. 
The  ground  is  flint,  the  air  is  keen. 
And  every  puff  cf  breath  ia  aeen ; 
And  ever,  as  aloaig  they  stefag. 
Their  tong wa  wiA  curUng  clatter  ring. 


Tc  *'  beef  and  9!MnB**.^the  cmrlers'  finst-^ 
Sit  down  the  faraanr,  hdrd,  and  priest. 
Our  jaws  in  silence  move  a  wiUle.^ 
The  beef  is  pUed  in  prsper  atyla*. 
TiU  first  a  dram,  and  then  a  jug 
Of  porter,  maises  tiie  asatter  snug^- 
Well-bottled  psrter,  air'd  and  meek, 
AB  reaming  fram  the  ddmney  dieek* 


ThflA  oanci  the  bowi-.«n  heir-hiom  «id~>- 
Which  three  food  quarts  of  punch  can  hold* 
We  liaCe  yonr  tumbles*  brittle  ware^ 
They  want  the  joHy,  social  air; 
And  jnge  are  our  abhorrence  too, 
Tliey  liide  the  lievenge  from  tiie  view. 
The  water  smokes,  the  whisky-bottle 
Emite  his  eoul  throu^  garglfng  throttle  > 
Amidst' the  iNNird  he  takes  his  plaoe-^ 
Vast  MoncRAvoa  of  hie  race ! 
Tlw  spoon  is  aantienad  knowingly.^ 
The  punch  is  rsady.— taste  and  try-— 
The  smack  is  o*er— tlie  sentence  poss'd-^ 
We've  **  kit  th$  very  lAtii^**  at  test. 
And  now  around  tlw  fire  we  gather — 
A  fire  looks  wdl  in  frosty  weather ; 
Our  half-moon  table  suits  our  numbers, 
And  neitiier  wife  nor  eare  encumbers. 


Lolling  at  case,  with  haunch  on  high, 
We  haflins  sit,  and  haflins  lie ; 
Our  eyee  all  beaming  full  of  giee — 
The  h^piest  of  the  happy  we. 
Tlie  ahot  is  played — tlie  port  Is  run, 
The  winner  kU — the  eml  is  won. 
''  Claudlte  jam  rivos  pueri,  nt  prata  biberunt." 

So,  80»  my  pretty  Fc^;asus,  you  are  all  over  of  a  lather ! 
There,  now,  compoee  yourself,  and  walk  deeeotly  into 
your  stall,  recollecting  that,  afttf  ail  your  vapouring,  yott 
are  only  the  **  Minister's  yid."  T.  G. 


THE  DKAMA. 


Thst  wh»  think  Knowfai  mi  poet,  mid  Macready  no 
a6UMr,  sfaMld  90  ta  see  Ftryomiffand  Wmmn  TtBi  and 
if  they  w—a ia  of  tfcs  — ne  opirion  ctiH,  they  are  greater 
didta  thMK  wV'taDk  tlmm  for.  We  look  upon  Knowlee, 
nadwiavi  Bii'wfaakaowt  mm  cpimMi,  as  byfar  th< 
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best  dramatic  writer  living ;  and  we  look  upon  Macready 
as  very  nearly  the  best  tragic  actor.  The  chief  fault 
which  some  people  pretend  to  find  with  Knowles  la,  that 
he  trusts  too  mu«^  to  situation,  and  too  little  to  poetry. 
Tbii  objection  arises  from  not  understanding  the  proper 
mode  of  producing  dramatic  effect.  Wliat  is  it  tliat  tlie 
dramatic  writer  aims  at  ? — ^it  is  to  obtain  a  command 
over  the  passions  of  his  reader  or  his  auditor.  There  are 
two  ways  of  doing  this, — either  by  malcing  the  persons 
in  his  play  describe  the  strong  emotions  which  they  feel, 
or  by  putting  them  directly  and  distinctly  in  such  sitaa- 
tions  that  it  is  imposrfble  for  fhem  to  avoid  feeling  strong 
emotion,  whether  they  desoribe  it  or  not.  The  great  talent 
of  a  dramatic  writer  14,  to  oonctire  such  situations,  and  to 
make  them  succeed  each  other  in  a  rapid  and  apparently 
natural  order.  It  is  here  that  Knowles  excels ;  his  plays 
are  full  of  dumb  poetry,  which  nevertheless  speaks  to  the 
heart  far  better  than  a  long  array  of  words  could  do.  In 
a  stage  representation,  we  must  see  fully  as  much  as  hear. 
The  dramatic  poet  approximalet  nearer  the  painter  and 
the  sculptor  than  any  other  poet.  I>o  we  deny  the  art- 
ist genius  because  Uie  groups  which  he  conceives,  and 
the  attitudes  into  which  he  throws  them,  are  silent? 
Then  do  not  let  us  deny  genius  of  the  highest  order  to 
Knowles,  when  we  find  that  his  living  pictures  take  a 
still  stronger  hold  of  our  recollections.  It  is  a  vulgar 
mistake  that  all  poetry  must  be  written.  Whatever  ex- 
cites the  soul,  and  touches  the  heart,  is  full  of  poetry ;  and 
he  who  created  that  exciting  cause,  is  a  poet.  Would  the 
ilower  be  more  beautiful,  were  it  to  speak  and  proclaim 
its  loveliness,  or  the  sun  more  glorious,  were  it  to  declare 
itself  so,  as  with  the  voice  of  a  trumpet?  At  the  same 
time,  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  think  Knowles*B  words 
feebler  than  his  conceptions.  His  composition,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  full  of  fire  and  energy,  and  did  space  permit,  we 
could  at  this  moment  quote  a  hundred  passages  to  make 
good  our  assertion.  He  catches  a  thought,  and  states  it 
in  aline,  or  half  aline,  and  then  looks  out  for  a  new 
thought  There  is  with  him  no  beating  about  the  bush, 
no  lingering  by  the  way.  Every  fresh  sentence  adds 
something  to  the  general  .etpdc ;  and  the  whole  taken  to- 
gether make  a  tragedy^  instioet  with  anhuation  frmn  be- 
ginning to  end.  We  kmvw  thote  are  naay  who  will 
think  we  have  carried  our  praia^^too  lar ;  and  the  reason 
is,  that  to  the  literary  world,  Knowles  personally  is 
scarcely  known  at  alL  Avthon  are  like  a  bundle  of 
sticks,  they  prop  up  each  other.-  If  a  writer,  with  mo- 
derate  talents,  has  «  anaMrouB  einle  of  literary  friends, 
there  is  no  fear  of  himr^they  will  carry  him  through  in 
spite  of  fiite.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  either  shuts  him- 
self up  from  mankind,  or  buries  himself  in  a  large  mer- 
cantile town,  as  Knowles  has  done,  c*en  eat  fait,  there  is 
no  hope  for  him  ;  he  Is  looked  on  as  an  Interloper,  an 
upstart,  somebody  that  nobody  knows  any  thing  about. 
We  rejoice  to  observe^  that  Knowles  has  been  spokm  of 
more  than  once  in  the  LirKaAar  JowhaLj  «nd  always 
with  that  respect  which  genius,  such  as  his,  Is  entitled  to. 
But  why  are  the  Edinbm^h  and  Qnarterly  Reviews, 
Blackwood*s  Magazine,  the  New  Monthly,  and  the  Old 
^  Monthly,  all  silent  regarding  one,  whose  "  Vlrglnlus"  has 
been  played  on  every  stage  in  the  kingdom,  In  America, 
In  France,  and  in  Holland  ? 

We  have  almost  lost  sight  of  Macready ;  bat  the  praiaes 
we  have  bestowed  opoii  Knowles,  will  illttstrate  our  feel- 
ings towards  him.  He  Is  an  aotor  worthy  of  the  poet. 
In  bringing  out  the  nicer  beauties  and  graces  of  a  charac- 
ter, he  is  probably  infierior  to  Young ;  but  whenever  there 
Is  any  thing  diificuU  to  be  done,  Macready  Is  the  man  to 
do  it.  In  smooth  sailing,  many  a  light  craft  might  pass 
him  by;  but  let  the  gale  come  and  the  sea  grow  xough, 
and  show  as  the  actor  who  will  ride  through  the  atorm 
better  than  Macready.  It  is  tUs  tiiat  we  value  In  a  great 
trsgedian;  we  care  Uttle  or  nothing  for  one  who  Is  per- 
petoally  smooth  and  correct ;  we  want  a  man  to  show  as 
tbathe  ha«  hh  who>«  eoul  In  what  h«  laahottt^    LetUm 


a  thousand  times  rather  strain  after  effect,  till  his  strain- 
ing becomes  unnatural,  than  sink  into  tame  blameless- 
ness — into  that  drowsy  negative  species  of  acting,  with 
which  no  one  can  find  fault.  What  man  wis  ever  great, 
with  whom,  and  with  whose  works,  there  were  not  s 
thousand  fiiults  to  be  found?  Macready  stirs  m  into 
powerful  emotion,  and  therefore  the  end  of  his  calliiu^  is 
fulfilled ;  he  does  nearly  all  that  a  tragic  actor  is  expected 
to  do.  Unless  his  benefit  be  bKter  attended  on  Monday 
than  his  performances  have  hitherto  been,  we  conceire  a 
stain  will  be  cast  upon  the  dramatic  taste  of  Edinburgh, 
which  It  will  be  diflicult  to  wash  out. 

Miss  Jarman  continues  to  maintain  her  place  in  oar 
estimation.  Her  performance  of  Virginia  is  excellent ;  it 
is  touching,  simple,  and  unaffected.  Her  Bdcidem  wt  did 
not  like  quite  so  much.  We  shall  take  an  early  opportn- 
nity  of  offering  Miss  Jarman  a  few  hints,  to  which  »he 
may  perhaps  think  it  worth  while  to  listen. — He  ma- 
nager has  had  the  lilierality  to  re-engage  Miss  Philipi, 
who  was  here  with  Braham.  I%e  is  a  highly  respectaUe 
addition  to  the  operatic  strength  of  the  company. 

^Vb  Cerbmis. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


SONG. 

'Txs  true,  I  may  smile ;  but  they  guess  not,  my  heart. 

How  dark  are  the  thoughts  in  thy  depths  that  abide; 
How  unknown  amid  friends  and  all  lonely  tbon  art^ 

Pale  sorrow  thy  birthright,  and  nothing  beside ! 

Though  sad  is  the  doom  of  the  Eklle  who  raves— 
Estranged  frmn  the  land  of  his  happiest  ywn ; 

lliough,  when  Fan^  restores  him  the  scenes  that  belote. 
All  his  soul  gushes  forth  in  a  fever  of  tears; 

Yet  *tis  sadder  by  far  in  a  dear  home  to  dweU, 
With  spirits  stUl  near  thee  fond  vigil  to  Iceep, 

And  feel  that  thy  heart  is  so  chainM  by  a  apell— 
It  may  wither  or  break— but  its  woe  cannot  weep ! 

I  envy  the  Exiles  and  gladly  would  roam, 
Unfriended,  to  dweU  beneath  far  foreign  skies, 

If  Memory  would  bring  me  one  vision  of  home, 
To  call  forth  a  tear  from  my  languishing  eyes. 

But  the  fonntain  Is  sealed  !  and,  as  flowers  veil  the  tooK 
My  smiles  veil  the  darkness  that  robes  thee,  my  hnrt; 

And  they  gneas  not,  who  pass  me  in  lifers  hsppy  blMO< 
How  unknown  amid  friends  and  all  londy  thoa  irt' 

GlKTBl'Dt. 


TO  VIVIAN. 


Bkloves  !  when  death  Is  o'er  m«  stealio^ 

O !  weep  thou  not  for  me  { 
Stir  not  my  soul  to  istteii  iftrif d  fiteHiig 

In  that  bat  I^our  with  thee  ! 
Look  on  me  calm  as  thou  dost  now. 

With  fond  and  gentle  eye. 
And,  reading  peace  on  thy  mild  brow, 

In  peace  I  fisum  would  die. 

Beloved  !  when  willows  wave  abore  me, 

O  !  weep  thou  not  for  me ! 
Though  torn  t^om  earth  and  all  that  love  mcr* 

From  sorrow's  chain  I»m  free ! 
And  thhik  not  that  thou  wandsrest  kmcr- 

Twin  hearts,  what  power  may  sevo*? 
My  soul  win  watch  thee  journeying  en— 

Thy  guldb-*thy  own  for  eVer  I 
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HOPS. 

WEITTKN  III  A  TOUHG  ULDT's  ALBUM. 

James  Tfumton,  Author  of**De  CoureiT  and  athr 

Poems, 

Frok  the  first  moment  of  our  birth. 

To  that  which  gires  tack  <'  esrth  to  ewtk," 

No  more  with  ills  to  cope ; 
The  sweetest  boon  of  boanteous  Heaven, 
To  cheer  man's  rugged  pathway  given. 

Is  life's  best  blevlng,  Hope ! 

When  mildew  blights  the  farmer^  crops, 
Crows  gnaw  his  com,  and  flics  his  hops, 

And  thunder  sours  his  beer ; 
Still  he  looks  forward  undismayed. 
For  Hope  comes  wliispering  to  his  side. 

Of  better  lack  next  year. 

The  sailor,  anchor*d  on  the  deep. 
Heeds  not  though  wild  the  surges  sweep, 

While  stanch  is  every  rope  ; 
And  though  the  midnight  flames  invade. 
Still  are  you  safe,  if  you  have  made 

Ittscumnce  in  the  Hope. 

In  youth,  in  age,  in  calm,  in  gale. 
Thus  doth  Hope's  inAaanoe  prevail 

To  tinge  our  voyage  with  bliss ; 
Nay,  so  all-powerAil  is  the  sprite, 
You  did  hut  hope  that  I  would  write. 

And  lo !  I've  scribbled  thi*  / 
Zom^oii. 


■mi 


A  DAY'S  SBOOTIKe, 

I  wxxT  one  day  to  the  Castle  HiU 

To  see  what  I  could  see. 
And  I  walk'd  straight  up  through  the  oat«r  gate 

To  the  Half-Moon  Battery ; 
And  there  I  found  good  old  Mons  Meg, 
And  beside  her  a  Celt  in  a  phiUibeg. 

Said  I  to  the  Celt,—"  Well  load  Mons  Meg, 

And  well  take  a  shot  or  two  5**— V. 
At  first  the  man  was  a  good  deal  surprised, 

And  he  looVd  a  Utile  blue ; 
But  seeing  tlie  pleasant  way  I  had  got, 
He  went  and  brought  me  the  powder  and  shot. 

I  put  three  barrels  of  powder  in. 

And  after  them  three  bolls. 
And  every  ball  was  as  large  at  least 

As  that  on  the  top  of  St  Paul's ; 
And  then  I  tied  the mateh  t»a  wand. 
And  quietly  fired  Mons  Meg  off-hand. 

The  report  was  such,  that  the  Castle  rock 

Qttiver'd  like  aspen  green  ; 
And  the  shock  braght  J^rince's  street  down  at  once. 

As  if  it  had  never  been  ;— 
"  Hunah !"  said  I ;  "  Mons  Meg,  weU  done ! 
Where  have  the  bullets,  I  wonder,  gone  ?" 

The  first  ball  smash'd  the  bottle-houae 

That  stood  on  the  shore  at  Leith, 
And  then  it  sunk  the  good  guard  ship 

That  was  anchor'd  off  Inchlceith ; 
And  then  through  the  water  It  went  with  a  whirr, 
Till  it  knock'd  down  the  inn  at  Fettycur. 

The  second  ball  poss'd  through  the  Calton  Hill, 
And  down  came  jail  and  monument ; 

A  carriage  and  four  may  now  lie  driven 
Through  the  tunnel  its  passage  rent : 


It  landed  somewhere  alK>ut  Kirkaldy, 

And  the  Provost  went  out  of  his  wits,  poor  body ! 

Itie  third  ball  flew  in  a  sig-zag  way. 

That  made  the  HIghhmder  stare ; 
It  took  off  the  dome  of  St  George's  Church 

As  it  paas'd  over  Chifrlotte  Square, 
And  is  still  to  be  seen  in  a  shady  nook 
Very  near  Mr  Jeffrey's  house  at  Cralgerook. 

The  terror  ^is  atngleshal  pradnosd 

AU  reoBd  Ur  twenty  milM, 
To  me  was  the  sosnve  of  much  ddlght. 

And  of  many  pkyfal  snUles  :— 
By  Jove !  when  again  I  firo  Mons  Meg, 
111  pat  in  my  friend  with  the  pUlabeg! 


H.  G.  B. 


m*> 


TO  B.  O. 

Bjf  Tkonm  Tod  Sioddart. 

Thou  art  upon  my  tide  of  thought 

A  fhir  and  floating  thing, 
Like  to  some  sea-bird  merrily 

Adrift  upon  its  wing. 

And  thoiigh  a  shower  of  sorrow  ftiU 
From  cloud  that  passeth  o'er, 

'Twill  be  but  as  some  baptism 
To  bind  me  yet  the  more. 

I  love  thee ;  but  I  am  content 

To  feed  my  thoughts  alone. 
Within  my  own  heart's  soUtvde, 

If  that  it  lie  my  own. 

I  vow'd  a  vow  by  moom  and  star, 

'And  by  the  emerald  sea. 
By  the  winds  that  travel  fiist  and  fin*, 

By  the  plume  of  forest  trto. 

I  Taw*d  a  vow  by  day  and  night. 

By  liarvest  and  by  spring, 
By  bloom  of  flowM*,  and  autumn  blight^ 

And  every  holy  tiling  1 

I  vow'd  a  Ufttime  and  a  love; 

And  tliey,  howovar  IsQg, 
Shall  aU  be  dedicate  to  thee» 

In  silence  and  in  sang ! 


3SC 


LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT   AND  VARIETIES. 


His  UMiaty,  it  is  stated,  bai  grastoiidy  pcnaitted  Geoige  Colman 
to  dedicstshit  Random  Reoordi*  now  nssrly  tuAy,  to  him. 

The  Reoonli  of  Captain  CUppnrton'i  last  Expedition  to  Africa,  by 
Riduud  Lander,  hit  faithful  attendant,  and  the  only  nirriTing  mtm- 
bsr  of  the  ezpe^on,  with  the  lubicquent  adTenliuei  of  the  author, 
are  neai ly  ready  for  publication. 

Captain  Dlllon'f  Voyagee  in  Search  of  the  Wreck  of  La  Pcroiiie 
will  appear  epeedUy. 

Meena  Weitley  and  Davii  annoonee  fbr  pablieatSon,  early  in  the 
sneoiag  year,  an  edition  of  the  Old  Taetaaaant^  with  the  nibetitutSon 
of  the  edglaai  Uetaew  naoMS  io  ptaoB  of  the  EofUeh  words  Lord  and 
God,  and  of  a  few  eonaetiona  thsraby  rendeied  asocsMry;  with 
Ifotei  by  the  Editor. 

Mr  Came'f  new  work  consiitst  we  understand,  of  RecoUeetionB  of 
Travels  in  Syria  and  Faleetine  that  oould  not  be  included  in  his 
two  votumea  of  <'  Letten  from  the  Eaat,"  to  which,  therefore,  the 
pxceent  may  be  eonridcred  aa  a  ihhti  vohtme.  Bealdca  much  personal 
adventure,  the  sabjecti  dceeribed  are,  the  Valley  of  Zabuton,  Source 
of  tlie  River  Joidao,  Secne  of  the  Propheli,  Saertice,  Valley  of 
AJaloB,  Septtlehre  of  the  Viisto  Mary,  Sceneof  the  fiicampmcnt 
of  the  Host  of  land,  ViUage  of  Endor,  Cave  of  EHJah,  Waters  of 
Mara,  and  other  lacred  hwalitics  on  which  the  ptooi  miad  oflsn 
dweUs^iaieiiQMi  mwMtticn. 
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The  lUnds,  a  newttifi^  fef  ilit««ti|or  of  Til*  OrikvlHib  wta  ip- 


Tha  iMxt  Numbar  of  di«  Fsmlly  lAbtuj  will  be  ilie  noond  iro- 
luoieor  the  U^m  of  BriCiih  PHalHti  irflw  OM*  ItefOMMtag 
▼oliiine  of  Ifilman*!  History  of  dit  Jmrii  tad  Itan  tho  flnt  volumt 
of  the  Life  of  Oeoife  the  Thixd. 

We  nndentend  that  Mr  WUlUn  Andwwn  at  Ediahoii^.  (at  pie- 
lent  eonnected  with fhe  Gkufom  Courier.)  haia Tolnneof  Poemi In 
the  picn,  which  wil  appeal  diortty  after  CtaUtmaM,  mdtr  the  title 
of  Poetical  Aipitatfaafc 

Lovia  zTiir.— The  PriTate  Memoin  of  the  Conxt  of  thii  moaareh* 
announced  for  Immrdiatit  pobttealioa,  mb  laid  to  he  writtCB  hy  a 
Lady  who  enjoyed  his  particular  eOBfldence.  They  iralarn>  it  appears, 
to  that  eventful  period  which  ioiflMdUUely  pceoeded  and  followed 
the  Restontion  of  the  Bouxtaons  to  the  throne  of  France,  after  an 
exile  of  more  than  twenty  yean*  and  they  dlselose  the  aaereC  Intrigues 
during  that  timeof  ttenoit  Intrigulpg capital  In  Europe.  Almost 
every  person  of  nole  in  Vkmes^  slnoeth*  downfsll  ikf  Wspo^een,  isj 
we  ondentand*  poutlrayed  in  the  Work. 

BoTAWY.— DrGrevilleTaerffrilsnt  tresriseoa  the  Cryptogamle  eUssj 
Algae,  is  in  pragiess,  and  wiU  in  all  probability  be  published  hi  the 
course  of  January. 

Works  in  trb  PBMa.-»ThefoUowlng  worksate  in  the  press,  and 
will  shortly  appear  :>-Hours  of  Devotion,  fbr  the  Pronotion  of  true 
ChrisUanity  and  FHnily  Worship:  tnnshttad  fhm  the  original  Qtr- 
man.— Patroni  Ecckslarum ;  or  a  list  (with  Indexes),  Alphabetically 
arranged,  of  all  the  Patrons  of  Dignities,  Rectories,  4kc«  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  IrehukU«Tbe  KtyiwdogiosI  SpelUng-Book, 
by  Henry  Butler,  author  of  Oradatkms  in  Reading  and  Spelling.— 
Inductive  Grammar,  by  an  Experienced  Teacher.— A  View  of  the 
Scripture  Revdattoos  eoaeemlag  a  Pntan  State,  laid  before  his 
Parishioners,  by  a  Cowntry  Paator— Evialoc  Amnaanents,  or  the 
BeauUes  of  the  Heaveoa  Displayed,  Itar  the  Year  laSk— The  OUve 
Branch,  a  Religious  Annual  Ibr  1830,  in  Prose  and  Verse ;  with  a 
portrait  of  the  Rev.  R.  Gordon.— No.  IV.  of  the  Doroesfic  Gardener's 
Manual,  and  English  Botanists  Compankin.— A  new  editioaof  Smart's 
Horace,  the  English  translation  ooriected  and  Improved.— A  Treatise 
on  Atmospheric  Electricity,  by  John  Munay,  P.S.H.— Reflections 
on  Insanity  and  its  lApId  progress  aaonpt  all  Oassas  In  Britain,  con- 
sidered in  a  Legal  and  Medical  Point  of  View,  by  Charles  Dunne, 
Esq.  surgeon.— A  Dissertation  on  Anatomy,  Phyriology,  and  Patho- 
logy, by  H.  W.  Dewhttcst,  Esq.  suigeon.  Ac-^By  the  saoM  author,  a 
Series  of  Engravings  of  the  Human  B<mcs  and  Musdas,  for  the  use 
of  Artists  and  Students  t  an  Essay  on  the  minute  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  of  the  Organs  of  Virion  in  Man  and  Animals  i  and  a 
Series  of  Coloured  Engravings  of  the  Hosea^  Boot. 

Paicn  OF  Foaaieir  Booxa.— The  abuses  of  bookselltaig  importers 
are  well  known  to  litanry  meUi  and  the  heavy  peiiantage  which 
they  aro  too  apt  to  claim.  It  laacttrtausftcta  that  an  excellent  series 
of  Japanese  pUntab  now  In  the  course  of  putalieation  at  Bmsseb,  and 
sold  by  the  London  publishers  at  the  price  of  18s.  per  Number,  has 
been  ftmlshed  to  two  gcntleteen  In  this  city,  by  Mr  Cbrke,  for  lis. 
We  wish  that  some  Westminiter  Reviewer,  or  any  person  who  has 
access  to  correct  information,  would  take  up  thb  matter. 

Tasc  O'Srantbb  at  Law.— Mr  Thorn  engaged  to  Aimlsh  copies 
of  his  Tarn  O'Shantet  and  Seuter  Jahnls^  tagelhai  with  figures  of 
the  Landtord  and  Landlady,  to  Ite  Earl  of  Gassllla.  A  Mr  Dick  sub- 
sequently bespoke  copies  of  the  whole  Ibur.  Thorn  completed  the 
Staines  ordered  by  the  Earl,  and  tiictt  eoBtnaoead  anotbar  Landlady, 
which,  pleasbig  him  better  dian  the  llist,  he  shipped  it  along  with  the 
oih£r  three  for  the  noble  Lord.  Mr  DIdL  lays  daboH  to  the  lady.  The 
matter  has  come  before  the  Second  DivtsloB  of  the  Court  of  Session 
—Mr  Jeftey  for  tfie  artist  and  the  Earl,  Mr  Cockbum  for  the  pur- 
suer. The  case  was  to  have  been  argued  on  Wednesday,  but  was  de- 
ferred, in  hopes  that  the  pafties  might  be  taidoced  to  oome  to  a  oobb- 
promlsfe 

Fiira  Arts.— The  Directois  of  the  Institation  have  altotted  two 
tiurasand  pounds  for  the  purchase  of  old  paintlQgs.  What  do  the 
members  intend  to  make  of  them  when  they  have  got  them  ?  Lode 
them  up  with  the  mktels  of  the  Duke  of  York's  sutue  ?  Or  leave 
them  lying  about  the  Exhibition  Room,  like  Lord  Elgin's  easts,  for* 
the  doorkeeper  to  deporit  his  ooat  and  hat.  or  the  hensemald  her 
mop  upon  ?— We  understand  thaA  the  Institution  is  to  have  no  Ex- 
hibitton  tUs  year,  notwithstanding  the  report  to  the  eontrary,— We 
regret  to  hearUiat  twoofowr  aaest  talented  aiUats,  Mas—  Maedo- 
nald  and  W.  Simpaoii,  have  it  in  contemplation  to  tnmafor  their  real- 
denee  to  London. 

Tmi  Six-Panr  Clvb.— The  Amraal  Dinner  of  this  Club  took 
plaoe  on  Saturday  last  In  Che  Waterloo  Hotel,— Shr  Waller  Scott  to 
the  Chair— Henry  O.  Belt  Esq.,  Croupier.  Upwards  of  eighty  gan- 
tlemen  were  present,  and  ttie  evening  waa  spent  In  the  most  enflm- 
siastle  and  plaassnt  manner,  ProAme  Wlhoo  eontriboting  not  a 
little  to  the  general  stock  of  tmoymettl.  We  aaa  glad  to  observe  that 
mtdl  frianda  aeeinto  have  a  decided  taste  for  mental  aa  well  aa  for 
osvposeal  feats  of  stiengtlu 

Tnn  EoiNBimoH  Diaoonaivi  Airs  Lm»AmT  So«i«rr.«.W« 


aro  glad  to  perceive,  by  an  advcrHMaant  in  hnt  Satoidaft  JounaL 
that  this  society  seems  npw  to  be  fairiyeatabliihed.  Itmeeuemy 
Wednesday  evening  for  the  dIswissloB  of  a  lllafaiy  que^aa;  snd, 

OMearaoBth*  a  night  la  sec  apart  for  hearing  the  pndactkns  (tf  the 
flaambers,  whether  hi  prose  or  verses  We  certainly  think  tkst  me. 
chanks  and  others  may  benefit  by  this  society,  esperially  if  s  frvpn. 
sons  of  experience  and  Judgnent  take  the  lead  in  Hs  pnessdtap. 

Thb  ScorriaH  Acadcskv.- Rather  a  laiag  letter  has  appealed  ia 
the  Weekfy  J^wmal,  in  answer  to  the  short  article  upon  thb  rabjm 
which  we  pubUshed  last  Saturday.  We  have  no  inelinstioa  to  coi- 
tinuethe  eontrovewy  at  present.  Utillke  tfie  writer  la  the  ITn^ 
Journal,  we  allure  the  idea  of  beaomtagpartisaaesithsr  eaoaraiit 
or  other.  We  stated  whet  we  knew  to  be  ttie  shnple  ftdi  of  tb 
caae,  solely  with  a  derire  to  dojnsttoe;  and  now.  for  the  take  of  d 
conoemed.  we  adviae  that  the  bile  dispulaa  shouki  be  buiad  taobi. 
vion  as  soon  ss  possible. 

TheairiefU  Qots^p^-ChMilm  Kemble  has  written  a  mdo-dnna. 
which,  by  aU  acoounts,  appears  to  be  rather  a  heavy  eottcen.  Itis 
called  "  The  Royal  PngUive,  or  the  Rights  of  Hospitality.*  If  w 
aro  not  Kistakaa»  tUs  piece  WM  acted  here  some  two  yean  80D,  nl 
damned  t  but  we  balievw  we  aaay  aay«  without  any  undue  ssticnil 
vanity,  that  a  pby  may  be  damned  here,  and  yet  socond  tot  «d 
fak  London.— Charles  Kemble  has  quarrelled  with  Keaa,  mhogat- 
roudy  oflteed  to  pUy  six  nights  for  the  benefit  of  Coveat  Gvda. 
but  very  datmally  requested  permisskMi  to  choose  Ma  owa  aigliiL 
He  dioee  the  Mondays,  Wedneadays,  and  Pridap;  butthoebeat 
the  evenings  on  wli&sh  Miss  KeaabtoplayeJaJM^  tbey  wen  icf urI 
to  him*  Keen,  theraforab  accepted  of  an  eogageaaent  at  DraryLiK 
The  worstof  the  mattsr  is.  that  the  London  critics  abuK  Keao,aBl 
seenothmg  selfish  or  eonceited  in  the  conduct  of  Charla  Keetik. 
We  b^  to  htot  to  Mr  Kemble  that  he  had  better  take  care:  webot 
hhn  to  have  given  seiloos  oflbnee  this  aaaaon  hi  more  qaartnftn 
one.— The  elephant  whieh  Meam  MaWhuiis  and  Yates  base  owl 
for  the  AdelpU  has  arrived  In  LandoM  ftora  Paris,  aftemitefi 
rough  passage  across  the  channel,  durlqg  which  aba  was  nuAtivi- 
bled  with  searsickness.  An  insurance  on  her  was  eflkcted  at  Uoj^i 
for  L.400(^  and  her  fireight  amounted  to  L.45.  Her  a|e  a  abett 
twenty,  and  her  manners  are  ssid  tobe  extremely  docQe.  Shesa- 
pected  to  prove  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude.  •'  Quam  pamMptB- 
tia  gulUtor  mundus."— Young  Keen  is  playiiw with  sn  Engitsh  ko- 
peny  at  the  Hague.— Freneh  plays  are  to  commence  st  the  Ea«Mi 
Opom  House  in  Janaary.— A  cevtein  Siglior  Vsnafia  hai  takn  tbe 
Caledonian  Theatre  for  a  fow  nights,  and  is  to  produee  sienacf 
baQets.  We  bdieve  he  and  his  eompany  have  been  la  Ghsfov.-If 
Mr  Murray  hed  eome  new  scenes  painted  lately,  why  dess  he  not  pnv 
duoe  thamr— Tte  Thealafeal  Fund  Coaamlitaa  have  fixed  die  se: 
of  January  fiv  their  publiedlBiMr*  Hieattirsof  thefondaieppa' 
pering. 

WSEJELT  List  of  PKKrO&XAHCBS, 

Kovt  28--Dee.  4. 

Sat.       rivifiiits,  d(  RotfNA 

Moir.     renk€Prt»ntd,Bn§kir4^akltr,IIH9khmnCnm 

Tona.    WUaam  TeO,  ^  T!te  Koyodte. 

Wan.     rirginius,  ^  Tfu  Youti^ml  gawea, 

TRUia.  King  John,  No  f  ^  The  Noyedsp. 

Fri.      Venke Prcitmd»  WWam  11»an|^n,f  Q>^ 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS, 

SivsRALnew  works  haTe  been  received  too  tatotebtBodcddus 
week. 

The  eoonmunleatien  foam  Derwent  Coanmy  Is  hi  typsk-Wehtve 
received  the  letter  of  our  friend  "  W.  D."  of  Qnlsboieiich.  and  fi^ 
attend  to  iL— The  eommttnication  ftom  "  F."  shall  be  faneiled  is  our 
next  SLippxaa.- The  article  by  ••  M.  O,  r."of  GtoSKOV  ««  «* 
suit  us.— We  are  amused  with  what  is  mentkined  to  us  by  "  AntiJ^ 
giarist,"  but  cannot  stoop  to  take  any  notice  of  ib— The  eoauattBu** 
tion  from  an  Aberdeen  correspondent,  ooooeming  the  late  Mr  Clurin 
Hacket  of  Inveramsay,  will  be  of  service  to  us.— "  RemioiK«K<^ 
by  "  M."  shall  have  a  place,  if  we  can  find  room. 

The  verses  "  To  a  Burr  ThisUe,**  the  lines  entitled  "  The  Ct»- 
tenis  of  my  own  Pocket,"  and  the  "  Imitation  of  a  Morisoo  BaB^ 
have  found  favour  in  our  eyes,  and  will  ptobabiy  appaar  ere  Ic^' 
An  the  foltowing  poems,  the  very  reading  of  which  cost  us  no  t^^ 
labour,  nust,  Ibr  the  present,  lie  over :— "  The  Roae  of  the  Vsie,'- 
••  Foiget.Me.Not.  by  DelU,"— "  Song,  to  the  tune  of  '  Tstfe  Ufei 
glad  moments,*!"- «« To  Mary,"— •«  The  Dsar  One,*—"  Moonliftit.'' 
— "  The  Plighted  Bride,**- **  The  Wagte-Loft  aad  Tiae/'^ 
••  The  Stadsnt.  a  Pivody." 
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ApoOo's  Gift ;  or,  the  Muaical  Souvenir  for  1830.  Edit- 
ed by  Mazio  Clementl  and  J.  Bw  Cramer.  London. 
8.  Chappell,  Clementi  &  Co.  8cc.     4«o. 

The  Musical  Bijou ;  an  Album  of  Mwtic,  Poetry,  and 
Prone,  for  1830.  Edited  by  P.  H.  Barney.  Lon- 
don. Gooldin;  and  D*Alnialne.  Edinburgh.  R. 
Pordie.     4to. 

The  Musical  Gem;  a  Souvenir  for  1830.  Edited  by 
W.  Bali  and  N.  C.  Boebn.  London.  Mori  and 
I^yenu.     4to. 

Op  all  eartMy  et^ioymonti, nwwie  U  the pureat.  There 
are  some  which  are  more  intdleetiial,  and  oChera  which 
ire  more  intensely  aenaaal ;  bat  mnaic  standa  aljone  in 
the  power  which  it  exerciaaa  over  human  nature,  and  by 
appealing  to  tliat  delicate  and  myiterioua  part  of  oar  coo- 
Ktitution  which  no  anatomlat  hat  crcr  deaeribod— 4io  mo- 
taphyaician  ever  ej^lained— 4>bidB  in  ite  silken  chains  all 
ranlui.  and  trIiMB,  and  generatioos.  The  question;  why  a 
certain  succession  of  quick  or.  slow  notes  should  thrill 
through  the  flrame,  and  penetrale  the  soul,  with  so  si- 
multaneous and  universal  an  effset,  is  oop  which  it  is  Ins- 
pomible  to  answer ;  hut  the  fact  mni|dns  unaltaraUe. 

They  who  are  bold  enough  to  avow  that  they  ezpfrisaee 
little  delight  from  music,  ava  o)||eeU  more  of  p|ty  than 
of  blame.     We  have  invariably  obserrsd  that  they  are 
penons  of  a  coarm,  querulous,  or  vulgar  temperament, 
—-persons  whose  souls  and  hearts,  if  they  have  any,  are 
imprisoned  wHhifi  a  duugciMi  of  f  roes  flesh,  and  whose 
tafltce  are  as  uncultivated  as  thetr  minda  are  unembel- 
Tubed.     Look,  on  the  oQqtfory,  at  him  or  her  whoee 
fiiier  nattire  is  attvm^d  to  ovary  ooond  of  melody ;  there 
U  a  depth  af  fieeling,  of  l«ve,  and  of  gentleness  in  their 
very  voice,  which  wins  upon  you  ev^  before  you  see  or 
know  the  spsakar.     All  that  Is  profound  in  affection,  all 
that  is  soothing  in  grief,  all  that  Is  elevating  in  hope,  all 
that  is  delideua  in  Joyr--«n  this,  and  niach  more,  may  be 
best  communioatad  through  the  medium  of  music     The 
very  memory  of  an  air  that  has  been  heard  loqg  ago^  or 
far  away — in  happier  years.  In  early. youth,  or  in  a  dis- 
tant land,  is  capalile  of  communicating  a  Joy,  equalled, 
perhaps,  by  no  other.'     Whit  brings  eo  freshly  back  into 
the  heart  all  that  the  heart  haa  most  loved,  as  music  ?   A 
■oiig — a  little  simple  song — poured  Into  the  dull  ear  of 
sfe,  may  carry  even  the  most  aged  out  of  their  infirmi- 
ties, away  from  the  feeblenesses  and  the  privations  of  the 
present  hour,  back  to  the  rosiest  days  of  childhood,  and 
they  may  dream  that  they  once  more  bound  along  the 
breezy  hill,  or,  In  all  the  happiness  of  exuberant  health, 
gUdp  through  th^  merry  dance.     A  song — a  little  simple 
song — breathed  beneaili  the  casement  of  the  exile  and  tiw 
captive,  may  transport  him  in  a  moment  to  the  land  of 
bis  nativity,  may  bring  cool  and  wclcoma  tsars  iran  his 

eyes,  wearied  out  with  watching,  '    '^ 

^  WhAst  reooHeetlons,  sad  but  sweet. 
Arise  and  disappear.** 
These  are  the  trite  and  commonplace  Rauhs  of  moskr. 
There  is  noliilag  whieh  It  doca  n^t  iUnmimla  with  a 


light  richer  than  that  of  the  eetting  sun.  To  the  highest 
and  the  lowest  it  lends  an  additlooal  grace ; — it  paints 
the  lily,  and  it  gilds  refitted  gold.  The  peasmt  girl  at 
her  cottage-door  singing  her  mountain-melodies,  far  up 
among*  the  Alpine  heights,  smooths^own  the  rugged  fea- 
tures of  the  soeoe>  and  pours  out  a  flood  of  human  sym-> 
pathies  upon  the  rooks  atidt  snows  of  ages.  The  noble 
maklen,  eeated  upon  her  castle  walls,  whose  ancestral 
towers  look  far  over  dale  tod  down,  never  appears  more 
vrorthy  of  her  rank  alid  lofty  lilieage,  than  when  to  the 
viewless  air.  or.  to  tlus  stara  of  night,  she  gives  forth  the 
full  soul  of  harmony.  The  music  and  the  singer  reflect 
a  mutual'  charm  upon  each  other ;  and  when  did  even 
Shakspeare  paint  a  finer  picture,  or  pay  a  nobler  compll* 
ment,  than  when  he  compared  the  tones  of  a  loved  voice 
to 

"  Dittiea  highly  penned, 

8nng  by  a  lair  qoaen  in  a  summer's  bower, 
.     With  vavlaUng  diviakm,  to  her  lute  !*' 

It  is  a  happy  proof  of  the  refinement  of  the  age,  that 
now-a-days  Uhs  undisguised  and  unblushing  hater  of  imisir 
Is  unknown.  The  wish  to  avoid  a  charge  of  insensibility, 
in  this  reepect,  has  perhaps  forced  some  to  seek  for  refuse 
under  the  mask  of  affectation ;  and  it  is  not  unusiuil  to 
detict  the  preliended  amatettr  yawning  iii  the  very  midst 
of  his  plaudits.  Yet,'  as  a  judicious  writer  has  well  re- 
marked, '*  the  very  existence  of  this  affectation  proves  the 
preponderance  of  opinion,  amoi^  the  refined  part  of  so- 
de^,  in  Ihvour  of  music ;  and  as  the  ear  becomes  well 
trained^  and  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  Hcience 
Is  acquired,  music  will  make  die  proper  impressidn,  and 
not  convey  the  merely  indefinite  ^yslcal  pleasure  which 
animals  are  said  to  derive  from  it,  in  common  with  man- 
kind.**  Were  it  for  no  other  reason  than  the  influence 
which  music  exercises  over  female  manners  and  disposi- 
tions, and  consequently  over  those  of  men,  its  cultivation 
could  not  be  too  much  enoouraged.  Conjured  by  the 
magio  of  soft  tones,  every  natural  asperity  lays  itself  down 
and  sleeps,  Whilst  wreathed  smiles,  and  peiisive  fitncies, 
and  hallowed  associations,  congregate  together,  like  fairy 
elves  in  moonlight ;  and  all  that  makes  lii^  lovely,  and  the 
domestle  circle  dear,  and  distant  friends  rememhered,  and 
past  ii^uries  forgiven,  and  future  pleasures  anticipated,-— 
all  that  elavates  humanity,  and  removes  that  harassing 
discontent  which  at  times  creates  in  us  a  dissatisfactibh 
with  ourselves  and  all  the  world, — rises  up  like  flowers, 
or  rather  like  the  incense  of  flowers,  colouring  and  enrich- 
ing the  surrounding  atmospheire. 

But  language  toils  and  sweats  In  vain  to  compass  a  de- 
scription of  the  smallest  achievement  of  music.  Language 
may  move  round  music,  and  oceaslonally  seem  to  approacli 
it ;  but  music  Is  a  sun  whieh  aba«ba  into  itself,  and  gives 
forth  again  in  one  ray,  the  uidlsd  words  of  ages.  Blessed, 
fi»r  ever  blssssd,  be  thoee  mighty  masters  of  the  art,  who 
hove  taken  it,  as  It  wers^  out  of  the  spherm,  and  brought 
it  down  to  this  lowur  eaKth  of  ours !  And  blessed,  for 
ever  blessed,  be  thoee  gentle,  delicate,  and  noble  natures, 
trim  have  executed  what  the  othen  designed,  and  whose 
sweet,  immortal  voices— aoft  and  low,  or  fuU-toned  and 
dMiuJyiTe  obtained  a  miatery  over  u%  which  the  thun- 
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der,  h%h  among  the  clouds,  the  ocean,  roaring  from  its 
carems  of  gloom,  or  the  whid,  sweeping  the  desert  and 
threading  the  moontalns,  nerflr  possessed !  The  ktj  to 
man%  most  glorious  hopes  lies  in  muaie.  That  we  are 
capable  of  enjoying  poetry,  is  nothing  wonderful;  for 
whatever  presents  a  distinct  and  tangible  idea  to  the  inind, 
creates  a  pleasurable  sensation, — ^the  necessary  reward  of 
an  intellectual  exertion ;  and  whereTer  there  are  words, 
there  is  a  reference  to  something  defined  and  materiaL 
But  music  possesses  in  itself  no  ideas,  yet  is  it  the  parent 
of  a  million.  In  its  very  nature  it  is  aerial  and  impalpa- 
ble, yet  ^hat  food  did  we  ever  eat,  what  liquid  did  we 
ever  drink,  which  so  immediately  affected  our  whole  con- 
stitatlon  ?  Can  we  for  a  moment  suppose  that  any  sen- 
sual and  material  appetite  would  find  its  food  in  muric  ? 
yet  there  is  a  part  of  our  nature  which  does  find  its  fbod 
in  music  What  is  the  conclusion  ?  It  is,  that  music 
has  to  do  with  the  soul,  and  with  the  soul  alone. 

There  are,  of  course,  various  kinds  of  music ;  but  the 
whole  may  be  pretty  safely  dassed  under  three  great 
beads : — the  music  which  speaks  to  the  understanding,—- 
the  music  which  speiUcs  to  the  heart, — and  the  music 
which  speiUcs  to  both.  Under  the  first  class,  we  compre- 
hend all  those  pieces  of  learned  contrivance,  which,  wliile 
they  display  the  ingenuity  and  labour  of  the  composer, 
•re  more  like  mathematical  problems,  measured  by  line 
and  rule,  than  a  succession  of  sounds  appealing  to  the 
passions.  It  was  not  the  older  composers  alone  who  de- 
lighted in  these  exercises;  —  Kalkbrenner,  Pizis,  and 
Moocheles,  are  men  of  the  same  order,  possessing  a  gnat 
deal  of  science,  and  deriving  intellectual  enjoyment  from 
its  possession — ^but  with  as  little  feeling  (In  the  better  sig- 
nificatioi  of  the  word)  as  one  of  their  own  instruments. 
By  the  second  kind  of  music — ^that  idiich  speaks  to  the 
heart  alone — ^we  mean  such  simple  and  inartificial  melo- 
dies as,  though  pleasing,  could  not  take  a  lasting  hold  of 
the  memory,  unless  strongly  attached  to  it  by  some  par- 
ticular associations,  such  as  those  of  home  and  country. 
Almost  all  national  melodies  are  in  this  predicament.  It 
is  not  the  music  alone  that  endears  them  to  us,  for  that 
is  inr  many  cases  too  simple  and  monotonous,  and  even 
rude ;  it  is,  that  we  have  been  accustomed  to  hear  them 
in  the  midst  of  all  that  we  love,  and  that  they  become, 
therefore,  memorials  of  past  iMppineas.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  b  to  the  third  species  of  music — that  which 
appeals  both  to  the  heart  and  the  head — ^that  we  must 
look  for  its  highest  triumphs;  and  for  those  strains, 
which,  when  heard,  even  for  the  first  time,  and  under 
any  circumstances,  and  in  any  country,  take  the  listener 
captive  at  once,  and  rouse  into  energy  all  the  varying 
emotions  of  his  nature.  To  men  such  as  Ilandel,  Mosart, 
Hadyn,  Beethoven,  and  Weber,  belongs  this  mighty 
spelL  Before  their  compositions,  the  mnsio-mad  pas- 
sages of  the  Canons  are  no  more  thought  of,  and  the 
pretty  unadorned  airs  of  the  mere  beginner  fade  away 
into  insignificance ; — music  asserts  her  power,  assumes 
her  golden  throne,  extends  her  all^touching  sceptre,  *™i 
the  nations  bow  down  before  hor* 

This  is  a  long  preamble  to  the  more  Immediate  suljeet- 
natter  of  thie  article ;  but  we  oould  not  redst  the  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing,  however  feebly,  the  inteniitytif  our 
feelingt  rsgarding  music,— feelings  in  which  we  are  cer- 
tain our  readers  will  participate^  for  most  of  them,  like 
us,  must  owe  to  music  some  of  the  happiest  hours  of  their 
existence.  Let  us  then  chronicle  the  &Gt  for  them,  as 
well  as  for  ourselves.  Whether  it  may  have  been  upon 
the  tented  field,  in  the  solemn  cathedral,  in  the  glittering 
and  crowded  theatre^  alone,  or  with  a  multitiid%  fh»m 
the  full^ohoired  orchostra,  or  the  lips  of  one  we  Uivsd,  at 
the  banquet-hour,  beneath  a  thousand  lights,  or  in  the 
■ummer-glen,  with  the  meridian  moon  smiling  Uram  a 
atarless  sky,— oh !  wherever,  or  whenever.  It  may  have 
been  heard,  never  let  it  be  foi^rotten  that  music  has  fiOlen 
upon  our  spirit  like  the  Ught  of  Paradise  upon  her  who 
ilood  wilbBOt  tha  gale. 


The  three  works,  whose  titles  we  have  copied  above, 
are  a  new  species  of  publication,  taking  their  rise  from, 
•^4  a^gealed  bf  ,  the  ooBCess  of  the  IHerary  aonuais. 
Their  eontents  oansist  principally  of  oHginsl  moaic,  botli 
vocal  and  instrumental,  calculated  for  the  meridiin  of 
the  drawing-room,  and  well  suited  to  afford  both  unu»e- 
tnent  and  improvement  to  all  who  take  delight  in  thU 
fascinating  art.  In  point  of  external  appearance  and  em- 
bellishment, the  whole  three  are  a  good  deal  like  nd 
other,  and  they  are  all  eUgant  and  attractive.  We  shsll 
go  over,  a  little  more  in  detail,  the  contents  of  esch. 

Apoilo*»  Gift,  or  the  Mutical  Souvenir,  is  edited  bj 
two  gentlemen  of  acknowledged  musical  reputation,  0^ 
menti  and  Cramer.  It  is  embellished  with  five  lithof^- 
phic  drawings,  exceedingly  spirited  and  distinct.  ThoM 
entiUed,  <<  Arthgarvan,"  **  Venice,  by  Moonlight,"  and 
"  The  Moorish  Maiden,**  are  three  of  the  beat  speci- 
mens of  the  art  we  have  seen.  The  contents  of  the  vo- 
lume are  classed  under  the  two  heads  of  Vocal  and  In- 
strumental Music  In  the  first  department,  the  best 
pieces  are  these ; — "  The  Song  of  Harold  Harfager," 
the  words  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  the  music  by  Mr 
John  Thomson,  of  Edinburgh.  We  have  seen  no  coin- 
position  by  Mr  Thomson  which  pleases  us  more  tbin 
this ;  it  is  remarkably  bold  and  spirited,  (particolariy  io 
the  first  part,)  and,  what  is  always  of  importance,  th^ 
music  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  words: — "  Piacaeli 
sdegni  tuol,"— Italian  words,  set  to  a  beautiful  duift  ot 
Cherubino,  every-way  worthy  of  the  gifted  autlMir  of 
"  Crudel  Perche.**  Cherubino*s  music  seldom  faik  to 
charm.  We  remember  tfie  delight  with  which  we  lizard 
his  overture  to  **  Anacreon**  encored  at  the  first  mitfinl 
festival  here :— "  Lutxow*s  Wild  Hunt,"  translated  br 
Mr  George  Hogarth,  from  the  German,  the  mojiic  hy 
Weber.  Weber  was  the  Lord  Byron  of  modem  inn»ir. 
His  **  Lutzow*s  Hunt**  is  a  splendid  piece,  but  it  shoald 
be  heard  only  with  the  original  German  words,  wbkb 
make  the  effect  wild  and  impressive  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. A  harp  aoeompaniment  is  also  a  great  impntrf- 
ment,  and  gives  a  fine,  full,  swelling  sound  to  the  wbolr. 
Few  things  are  more  to  be  lamented  by  the  loren  of 
music  than  Weber's  premature  fate.  He  had  a  f^enias 
and  a  style  which  have  died  with  him ;  and  whicb,  i«r 
originality  of  conception  and  vigour  of  execotlon,  nv 
scarcely  expect  to  see  equalled  again  In  our  time: — *'  1^ 
Moorish  Maiden,**  composed  by  Horn.  This  is  a  tytt 
delightful  little  melody,  full  of  a  lively  archness,  and  with 
a  character  of  its  own,  which  is  a  great  thing  in  soofpof 
this  sdrt.  We  foretell  that  many  a  bright-eyed  dam«L 
between  this  Christmas  and  the  next,  will  sing  this  xav. 
to  her  lover,  and  the  smiling  glances  she  will  flin*  to- 
wards the  poor  youth  as  she  sings,  will  seal  his  fate  for 
ever.  We  are  sorry  we  cannot  extract  the  music  and 
give  it  a  plaee  here;  but  the  words,  whicb  an  aI*-) 
sprightly,  will  afford  some  notion  of  the  air;  and  b-rr 
they  are: 

THX  HOOaiSH  MAin. 

i9y  j;  A.  Wade, 

<< '  Oh !  InUaby,  luUaby,  fiither  dear  !* 

Thus  sigh'd  a  young  Moorish  maid, 
While  a  captive  she  loved  to  her  bowtf  came  near, 

And  whisper'd  this  serenade  :«- 
^  Oh  I  list  to  me,  Abra  f  morning  breaks ; 

TwiU  soon  be  too  faite  forour  flight*^ 
Hark  I  hark!  Ben  Helim  suddenly  speaks, 

<  Whose  music  is  this  to-night  ?' 
'  *Tis  my  lulUby,  lullaby,  father  dear,* 

The  trembling  Abra  said ; 
*  I  would  sing  you  to  rest,  but  my  lute,  I  M» 

Was  wrong  in  the  sounds  It  play*d. 
Oh !  luUaby,  lulhdiy,  Ihther  dear, 

I  was  wrong  in  the  sounds  I  i»Iay*d.* 
The  ItiUaby  soothed  him,  again  ne  slept, 

Again  was  the  s^enade  sung, 
The  maiden  fbr  lover  and  IhtlMr  wqit, 

Wht<wadAi?wfml<j— dyowig! 
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One  Idas  on  the  old  mat's  slmnbsriaf  eyes, 

ThftC  waken'd  ber  heui*s  best  feave ; 
One  look  et  hesTen  in  the  Moeriih  sUei^ 

And  awav  fimn  her  land  for  yeue ; 
From  her  « loUaby*  lullaby^  fathsr  dev/ 

From  all  the  fond  ties  of  home. 
That  axe  nothing,  or  little,  when  they  are  near. 

But  which  we  regret  when  we  roam  ;-* 
Her  « lonabjr,  Inlhfjr,  fcther  dMr  !* 

Weald  «ft  to  ber  ftner 


"  The  Song  of  the  PSIgrim**  Is  a  verygraoefdl  and  flow- 
ing melody ;  and  the  composer,  Menddshon  Bartholdy, 
who  yisited  Edinbuig b  a  tew  months  ago^  is  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  and  aeoompUahed  young  men  at  pr»- 
sent  in  the  mnaieal  world ;— *'*  We  shall  not  meet  a|^, 
LoTe^"  by  Mr  G.  Hflgarth,  is  a  very  sweet  composition, 
and  xeflecta  credit  even  on  the  admowledged  musical 
taste  of  its  anthor  :-^"  Im  Chaateose,"  by  Fteiseron,  is  a 
light  and  playful  ditty,  finely  corresponding  with  the 
words,  which  are  no  less  so.  For  the  sake  of  sunny 
France,  a  land  to  us  of  many  deUgbtfU  reminiscences, 
we  subjoin  them : 

LA  cBAiraxusi. 

**  Chantsr  e'est  men  bonheor  saprems^  tn^  la,  la,  1%  la,  1% 
Chaqoe  gpue^oa.  me  dit  qinll  m'anns^  tn,  1%  1%  la,  li^  la. 

"  Oui,  Je  me  ris  de  lenr  eonstanee, 

De  leoxv  toBrmens,  de  leurs  souflhmcs^ 

£t  sans  pitid  pour  lenrs  chansons^ 

A  leufs  soapira  mot  Je  ripQnd%  tn,  la*  1%  &e. 


**  lis  paiient^  Je  dumte  sans  esssc^  tra,  la,  Afc 

*  Crovea  A  ma  vlve  tsndresse,'  tra,  la,  &e. 

*  Ah  I  d*amaur  mon  ame  ravie^ 
Je  venc  TOtti  aimsr  poor  la  Tie^ 
Mais  du  moins  par  un  mot  ilattenr, 
Daignez  approuver  mon  ardeur,*  tn,  la,  fte. 

"  Lear  amoor  se  change  en  toUn,  tra,  la,  la,  Ae. 
'  Un  Joor  voaaeBrsa  aoolns  w6vin,*  tra,  la,  $so, 

*  Aimer  e'est  nne  loi  aapreme  ;* 
Me  disent  ih,  *  U  (aut  ^u*oa  aime ; 
Ce  d^sir  un  Jour  tous  nendra, 

Mais  yieQle  alon  on  rous  din,*  tra,  la,  la,  la,  &c** 

The  rest  of  the  Tocal  moalc  of  tbia  Tolume  we  do  not 
consider  quite  so  happy,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
ths  '<  Ave  SnetSssima**  of  poor  It  A.  Smith,  who  hada 
fine  perception  of  the  calmer  and  gentler  beauties  of  mo- 
iical  composition.  Knapton's  air,  entitled  **  Youth  re- 
aewed,**  is  not  at  all  In  keeping  with  Montgomsry's  words. 
Both  the  words  and  the  music  of  "  Yoong  EUen,*'— 4lie 
flrtt  by  Bayly,  and  the  second  by  H.  Fhflipe— 4ffe  oom- 
monplace..^.''  Oh !  the  hour  to  meet"  is  only  a  new  ver- 
sion of  «  La  Bkmdina;"  and  <<  I  knew  not  the  worid  con- 
tabed,**  by  Bamet,  is  a  very  close  imitation,  aspedally  In 
the  first  part,  ot  a  well-known  German  Waits.  The 
fine  words  by  Lady  Caroline  Idunb^  bsginning  '*  CouMst 
thou  but  know,"  are  very  weU  adapted  to  a  sweet  and 
melaacholy  air  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  Many  of 
onr  readers  may  have  seen  these  words  before,  but  we 
^ve  a  pkasore  in  traasiBrring  them  to  our  pages : 

*  ecu  LOST  THOU  BUT  XHOW.' 

By  Lady  Caroline  Lamb. 

"  Conldst  thou  bat  know,  bat  know  what  *tls  to 

To  weep  unpttied  and  ahMie,. 
The  livelong  night  whilst  othen  slcn». 
Silent  and  mournful  watch  to  keep. 

Thou  wouldst  not  do  what  I  have  done. 

"  Conldst  thou  bat  know  what  'tls-to  smik. 

To  smile  when  scom*d  by  every  one ; 
To  hide  W  many  an  artfol  wile, 
A  heart  tbat  knows  more  grief  than  golle, 

Thou  wouldst  not  do  what  I  have  done. 

^  ^>  ^^^  if  tfMia  oooldst  think  how  dnar, 
>'v  hoD  friends  are  changed,  and  health  is  fon% 

i."*  ^wld  would  to  thine  eyes  q>]Mer, 

"ir"*»  uke  me^  to  none  wert  dear, 
1  nou  wooldst  not  do  what  I  hare  d<nie^** 


Of  the  instrumental  music  a  good  deal  is  not  original, 
and  it  Is  therefore  unnecessary  to  particularise  it.  The 
introductory  march  for  the  piano.forte  and  flute,  by  Mos- 
chelles,  is  bold  and  good ;  and  the  trio  in  A  flat,  which  it 
comprises^  Is  also  clever.  There  is  an  air  by  Spohr,  which, 
though  pretty  good,  Is  l>y  no  means  one  of  his  best.  This 
composer  Is  much  esteemed  in  Germany,  and  deserves  to 
be  better  known  here  than  he  is.  Bochsa's  adaptation 
for  the  harp  of  Rossini's  charming  air,  "  Assisaa  pie,"  is 
good.  The  volume  concludes  with  the  following  fac- 
similes, all  of  which  are  curious  and  interesting : — ^' 
Weiier's  fint  sketches  of  the  Opera  of  Oberon ;  Air  by 
Moonrt;  Canon  by  Clementi;  Musical  Puzzle— to  be 
read  either  way — by  Hadyn;  and  Andante  by  Beeth- 
oven. 

TTie  Musical  Sijou,  of  which  the  first  volume  was 
published  last  year,  is  in  no  respect  inferior  to  ApoUo's 
Gift,  Its  five  llthognphic  embellishments  are  all  good. 
They  are  entiUed,  **  The  Anbian  Steed,**  '*  The  Exiled 
Knight,**  "  The  Bridal  Mom,"  "  The  Parting,"  and 
"  The  Praoentation  Plate."  The  literary  contents  an 
yet  more  varied  and  ambitious,  several  prose  tales  being 
introduced,  and  some  poems  which  are  not  set  to  music 
The  ooniribttton,  both  to  the  literary  and  musical  de- 
partments, an  numerous  and  highly  respectable.  The 
following  song  liy  Bayly,  not  unsuccessfully  set  by  Raw- 
ling%  la  the  first  In  the  volume : 

roxTs,  bswakb! 
By  Tkamas  Haynu  Bayly, 

"  Poets,  bewan !  never  compan 
Woman  with  aught  in  earth  or  In  air; 
Earth  may  be  bright,  air  may  be  light, 
But  brightnees  and  lightness  in  woman  unite. 
Can  voa  suppose  eyes  an  like  sloe% 
Or  that  her  blushes  resemble  the  rose ; 
When  shall  we  seek  for  sloes  that  can  speak, 
Or  roses  that  rival  an  elo^ent  cheek  ? 

«  Sunlv  yon  ne'er  saw  liUes  so  fair 

As  the  fonhead  that  peeps  through  the  curls  of  ber  hair ! 

Surely  her  lips  red  rubies  eclipse 

The  coral  she  wean,  and  the  nectar  she  rips ! 

Birds,  in  the  spring,  sweetly  may  sing, 

But  woman  sings  better  than  bird  on  the  wing ; 

Then,  Poets,  bewan !  never  compan 

Woman  with  aught  in  earth  or  in  air  !** 

On  the  wholes  the  instrumental  music  is  better  than 
the  vocal  in  the  Bijou,  The  three  best  songs  are,  '*  A 
Penian  Love  Song,"  by  J.  Jolly ;  "  Helm  and  Shield  an 
stain*d  with  rust,"  by  Bishop ;  and  "  Ye  stan  of  Night," 
a  duet  by  Bamett,  of  which  the  melody  is  sweet  and 
simple,  and  full  of  feeling,  the  harmony  good,  and  the 
whole  within  the  compass  of  ordinary  voices.  Ths  air 
of  "  The  Exiled  Knight"  is  not  melancholy  enough,  but 
the  symphonies  an  good,  and  partake  mon  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  words  than  the  song  itself.  «  Stay,  Time, 
stay,**  is  light  and  nther  elegant;  but  the  accompani- 
ment  is  deficient.  The  *'  Air  Espagnol"  is  pntty ;  and 
then  an  some  clever  passages  in  '*  Rest  ye,  rest  ye,  npid 
streams,"  by  RodwelL  Of  the  instromcntai  mnaie,  ow 
favourites  an  the  *<  Waltz,"  by  Burrowes,  which  is  ex- 
ceedingly  gracefuL  The  fint  part  is  not  so  good  as  the 
second,  and  the  third  is  more  elegant  than  either.  The 
fourth  part,  commencing  in  the  key  of  C,  is  all  good  :~«- 
"  Air,  with  Variations,"  by  J.  W.  Holder,  which  is  easy 
and  fiowing,  and  the  passages  lie  well  to  the  hand :  — "ilondo 
and  Polacca,*'by  Herz,  in  which  the  subject  is  well  chosen, 
*'  Dormez,  dormez,"  being  a  fiivourite  French  air,  and 
the  Polacca  which  follows,  an  improved  Spanish  air ;  the 
arrangement  also  is  good,  and  the  compositioa  not  so  dif* 
ficult  as  Herz's  music  generally  is; — "  Divertimento^ 
introducing  a  fairy  march,"  by  Kiallmark,  light  and 

pretty:— And ''Duet  for  theHano-forte,"byKalkbrenner, 
which  k  exceedingly  good,  and  full  of  fine  modulations. 
In  speaking  of  the  songs,  we  omitted  to  mention  a  "  Ro^ 
manoe"  by  Ronini,  ada^M  to  French  words  by  M.  Jouy. 
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ThfOii^li  difficult  to  do  jmUce  to,  it  is  one  of  the  best  com-j 
positions  in  the  Yolume.  The  sccompftniments  are  ytrj{ 
fine,  and  the  wliole  is  more  in  Weber's  tlian  In  Rosaini^s: 
usual  style.  Before  qnittlnf  the  Musical  Bijou^  we  can-, 
not  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  qootinf  the  following, 
beautiful  little  poem  by  Mrs  Hemans,  which,  we  obsenre, 
is  reprinted  firom  the  Cambrian  Quarter^  Magazine : 

rARSWELt  TO  WALKS.  I 

By  Mrs  Hemans, 

"  The  Toice  of  thy  streams  in  my  spirit  I  bear^- 
Farewell !  and  a  blessiof  be  with  thee,  g^reen  land  ! 

On  thy  halls,  on  thy  hearths^  on  thy  pure  mountain  air, 
On  the  strings  of  the  harp,  and  the  minstrel's  free  hand  ! 

From  the  love  of  my  soul  with  my  tears  it  is  shed, 

Whilst  I  leave  thee,  oh  !  land  of  my  home  and  my  dead ! 

"  I  Mess  thee ;  yet  not  for  the  beauty  which  dwrils 
In  the  heart  of  thy  hills,  or  the  waves  of  thy  shore ; 

And  not  for  the  memory  set  deep  in  thy  dells. 
Of  the  bard  and  the  warrior — the  mighty  of  yore ; 

And  not  for  thy  songs  of  those  proud  ages  fled,  ' 

Green  land,  poet-land  of  my  home  and  my  dead ! 

« I  blflH  thee  for  all  the  true  bosoms  that  beat, 
Where'er  a  lone  hamlet  smiles  under  thy  skies ; 

For  thy  peasant  hearths  burning,  the  stranger  to  greet. 
For  the  soul  that  looks  forth  from  thy  children's  kind 
eyes! 

May  the  blessing,  like  sunshine,  around  thee  be  spread. 

Green  land  of  my  childhood,  my  home,  and  my  dead  !" 

The  Musical  Gem^  which  is  edited  by  Messn  Ball  and 
Bochaa,  has  six  lithographic  embellishments,  of  which 
the  two  most  interesting  are  well-executed  portraits  of 
Madame  Maiibran  Garcia  and  Mademoiselle  Sontag. 
Short  memoirs  of  both  these  ladies  are  also  given.  The 
notice  of  Garcia,  which  Is  very  brief,  we  subjoin  : 

MADAME  MALIBRAN  GARCIA. 

«  This  highly  accomplished  ladv  is  the  daughter  of  Signor 
Garcia,  the  well-known  tenor  singer,  who  made  his  ap- 
pearance on  the  stage  of  the  Italian  Opera  in  London  in 
1818»  and  again  in  182S.     She  was  first  Introduced  to  the 

?ublic  on  the  same  boards,  in  the  character  of  Rosioa  in 
J  Barbiere  di  Seviglia  in  the  season  of  I82d,  when  only  In 
her  seventeenth  vear,  and  immediately  secured  that  enviable 
popularity  which  so  justly  distinguishes  her  various  taleuts. 
In  18S6,  she  accompanied  her  father  to  America,  where 
operas  were  then  performing  at  New  York,  in  whidi  city 
she  married  Monsieur  Maiibran.  Two  yesrs  afterwards, 
ahe  was  in  the  highest  vogue  in  Paris,  from  whence  she  re- 
turned to  the  King's  Theatre  in  London,  where  she  shone 
with  Incmsed  lustre  through  the  brilliant  season  of  1899. 
The  natural  gifts,  and  industriously-cultivated  acquirements 
of  this  young  and  graceful  artiste,  place  her  at  the  bead  of  her 
laborious  profession.  To  the  acknowledged  charms  of  voice, 
foee,  and  penon,  she  adds  mentsJ  attainments  of  uncom- 
mon exoellenoe.  Equally  mistress  of  the  English,  French, 
Spanish,  and  Italian  hinguages,  Madame  Maiibran  has  ia- 
.sned  various  musical  compositions,  to  which  sdenoe  and 
public  taste  have  affixed  alike  the  stamp  of  &vour.  In  the 
words  of  an  eminent  critic :— *  She  has  all  the  endowment, 
all  the  acquisition,  and,  above  both,  all  the  devotion  and 
ooooentration  of  mind  common  to  those  strong  and  gifted 
individuals  who  rise  to  pre-eminence^  whatever  the  nature 
of  their  purauita.'" 

Of  the  songs  in  this  volume,  *'  The  crystal  stream,"  by 
Bamett,  b  pretty  good ;  "  Leonore,"  by  Weigl,  Is  better ; 

The  Mountain  Boy,"  by  Walter  Turnbull,  is  pretty, 
but  not  quite  so  original  as  we  could  wish  ;  "  The  Vine- 
Dresser's  Song"  consists  of  words  adapted  to  Weber's  ex- 
quisite Waltz,  which  are  so  completely  inapposite,  that 
they  reflect  materially  upon  the  taste  of  the  Editors.  The 
idea  of  setthig  lively  words  to  this  beautiful  and  pathetic 
eompoattion — a  composition  which  breathes  the  very  soul 
of  feeling — is  preposterous.  Lord  Byron's  poem,  "  I  saw 
thee  weep,"  is  very  successfully  set  to  music  by  Maiibran 
— ^the  minor,  in  particular,  is  very  felicitous.  Among 
the  instrumental  music,  we  are  especially  pleased  with 
the  two  Waltaes  by  Lady  WiUiam  Lennox,  which  are 
at  once  graoefol  and  ladylike. 


«( 


On  the  whole,  we  have  gone  over  each  of  these  three 
volumes  with  very  oonsiderabls  satisfaction.  Thos^h  it  is 
not  to  be  denied  that  most  of  the'  best  pieces  they  contain 
are  by  foreign  composers,  they  yet  argue  wdl  of  the  pro- 
fieiency  to  which  this  country  has  now  attained  in  musical 
science ;  and  the  extanslve  sale  which  we  trust  they  will 
find,  will  still  farther  prove,  that  a  general  desire  to  cul- 
tivate  this  most  fascinating  of  all  arts  or  sdenoes  ii»  ex- 
tending  itself  more  and  more  over  the  kingdom.  We 
should  be  glad  to  see  one  or  all  of  these  books  in  tr^ 
drawing-room  we  enter. 


The  History  of  ScotlantL  By  Sir  Walter  Se4»tt,  Bart. 
In  two  volumes.  Vol.  I.  Post  8vo.  Pp.  352. 
(Beitig  Vobme  First  of  the  Historical  Depattmad  t^ 
Dr Lardner's  Cabinet  Cydop<edia.)  London.  Printed 
for  Longman,  Rees,  Orme,  Brown,  and  Cvrcen.   183Ui 

We  attempted,  not  long  ago,  (in  reviewing  the  second 
series  of  Stories  from  the  History  of  Ireland,)  to  cxpm» 
our  notion  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  Sir  Walter'^ 
genius,  and  the  manner  in  which  knowledge  arranged  azMl 
matured  itself  in  his  mind.  Wa  do  not  intend  to  go  o\-(T 
again  BO  soon  what  we  then  said ;  it  will  be  time  eneoch 
to  repeat  ourselves  some  five  or  six  years  hence  ;  we  hsvf 
not  yet  quite  exhausted  our  good  things.  But  we  wt»h 
the  reader  to  keep  in  mind,  that  somehow  or  another,  le> 
gically  or  illogically,  we  came  to  the  opinion,  that  & 
Walter,  by  a  kind  of  inexplieable  tact,  generally  mana- 
ged to  arrive  at  Just  conclusions,  although  it  was  often 
difficult  to  discover  the  way  by  which  he  reached  them. 
This  peculiarity  eminently  fits  him  for  the  cxacution  ef 
the  task  he  has  now  taken  in  hand,  the  oompilatioo  of  s 
popular  history  of  his  native  land.  His  style  of  narrative 
is  admirably  calculated  to  please  that  laige  class  who. 
though  reading  for  amusement,  are  contented  to  take  ia- 
struction  also,  provided  it  comes  without  too  much  labour. 
Sir  Walter  never  interrupts  the  smooth  progress  of  the  worl^ 
by  a  tough  piece  of  ratiocination,  or  a  teazing  refierence  to 
authorities,  which  might  induce  a  half  wudi,  on  the  part 
of  his  readers,  to  try  once  in  their  lives  to  judge  for  them- 
selves, but  which  the  vis  inertia  of  their  nature  rendern. 
both  morally  and  physically,  imposdble.  At  the  saaae 
time,  he  is  to  these  people,  what  they  seldom  meet  with, 
— a  guide,  in  whom  wiser  men  might  repose  all  but  im- 
pliclt  confidence.  We  know  not  how  it  i%  but  we  fed 
convinced  that  our  author  has  formed,  in  his  own  way.  a 
juster  notion  of  the  history  of  Scotland,  than  men  of  modi 
higher  pretensions  to  acute  and  laborious  research.  _  Wt 
are  willing  to  pit  our  historian  against  either  of  his  holls- 
6orafeiirs,  (Sir  James  Mackintosh  and  Thomaa  Bfoors,) 
and  give  them  odds.  It  is  impossible  that  either  of  them 
can  come  to  time.  Sir  James  will  not  l>e  ready  before  the 
year  1867,— Moore  not  tiU  he  has  finished  his  Ufe  of 
Byron,  and  heaven  only  knows  in  what  oaao  domim  that 
will  be ! 

Sir  Walter  says,  in  his  first  page, — «  Our  limits  obligs 
us  to  treat  this  interesting  subject  mora  concisely  tlum  m* 
could  wish,  and  we  are,  of  course,  under  the  neccaaity  of 
rejecting  many  details  which  engage  the  attention  and 
fiucinate  the  imagination."  This  voluntary  pi«ferentf«  of 
the  equable  flow  of  a  oontinuous  narrative,  to  the  admix- 
ture of  strong  lights  and  shadows,  which,  aflording  a  rick 
harvest  of  sparkling  quotations,  are  the  Joy  of  the  critir, 
obliges  us  to  punue  a  line  of  conduct  to  which  we  are 
perhaps  occasionally  too  much  addicted — taking  all  the 
talk  to  ourselves,  and  leaving  no  vacant  space  for  tlif 
author  to  show  how  he  can  speak. 

The  present  volume  brings  the  story  down  to  the  dis- 
astrous field  of  Flodden,  and  the  death  of  James  I V.  The 
previous  history,  according  to  the  luminous  and  graphic 
details  of  our  author,  may  be  fitly  divided  into  three  pe- 
riods. The  first  extends  to  the  accession  of  Maleolm 
Cean-more.  This  may  be  considered  as  the  time  duriiv 
which  the  petty  tribes  tX  Scotland  were  masdng  them- 
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seWes  into  one  nation,  and  every  thing  is  extremely  ob- 
Bcore.  The  remotest  portion,  indeed,  is  in  utter  dark- 
ness; as  we  approach  its  termination,  light  begins  to 
brvalc  in,  bat,  like  the  first  dawn  of  morning,  it  is  feeble 
and  uncertain.  The  second  period  extends  from  the  ac- 
cession of  Malcolm  to  the  straggle  for  national  independ- 
ence  against  Edward  I.  Daring  its  lapse,  the  Anglo- 
Norman  race  were  spreading  their  power,  language,  and 
costoms  throughout  the  country.  The  government  had 
remoulded  itself  according  to  the  altered  character  of  the 
people,  and  the  original  inhabitants  had  sunk  into  a  se- 
condary importance.  The  new  masters,  however,  had  not 
contracted  a  local  attachment  to  their  new  poesessions — a 
circumstance  which  held  out  flattering  hopes  to  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  English  kings.  The  third  period  may  be 
viewed  as  commencing  with  the  accession  of  Robert 
Bruce.  The  different  classes  had  been  fairly  beaten  into 
something  like  unity  of  sentiment  and  attachment  to  the 
country.  From  this  time  we  may  date  the  existence  of 
Scotland  as  a  nation ;  and  from  this  time  our  annals  be- 
come clearer  and  more  copious. 

In  treating  this  port  of  our  history — as  far  as  he  has 
yet  gone — Sir  Walter  has  confined  himself  to  a  history  of 
the  executive.  We  have  almost  no  notices  of  the  body 
of  the  nation,  nor  perhaps  do  many  materials  exist,  out 
of  which  these  more  domestic  annals  oould  be  constructed, 
llie  appreciation  of  the  different  kings  and  statesmen,  and 
of  their  measures,  is  made  with  much  discrimination. 
'Hie  comparisons  of  the  respective  forces  of  Scotland  and 
England  are  strikingly  just. 

On  the  whole,  we  have  really  read  this  work  with  de- 
light. There  breathes  throughout  a  spirit  of  fairness  and 
candour,  and  a  tempered  humanity,  which  are  the  evi- 
dence of  rich  feeling,  ripened  by  a  long  experience. 


The  Foreign  Quarterly  Review.    No,  IX.    November, 

1829.     London.     Treuttel  and  Wurtz. 
The  Foreiffn  Review  and  Continental  MisceOany,     No, 

IX.    November,  1829.     London.    Block,  Young,  and 

Young. 

TiiEsx  are  good  and  interesting  Numbers  of  their  re- 
spective works ;  and  such  being  the  case,  we  are  in  no 
hurry  to  ascertain  which  is  the  better,  being  moet  de- 
cidedly of  the  same  opinion  with  that  unquestionable 
Ruthorit>',  in  all  matters  of  taste  and  literature,  Mrs  Ma- 
laprop,  tliat  **  comparisons  are  odciriferous.'*  We  prefer 
giving  an  analysis  of  their  contents,  stating,  in  a  few 
words,  our  opinion  of  any  article  that  may  seem  to  have 
peculiar  claims  to  praise  or  blame,  as  it  passes  under  re- 
view. We  arrange  the  articles  under  the  heads  of  tlie 
respective  nations  of  whose  literature  they  profess  to 
treat, 

France. — The  Foreign  Review  has  this  time  assumed 
the  occupation  of  its  defunct  brother,  (is  it  defunct  ?)  the 
Retrospective,  and  treated  us  to  a  commentary  on  the 
Kssays  of  Montaigne.  We  class,  under  the  same  depart- 
uieut  of  literary  enquiry,  (namely,  the  retrospective,)  a 
nhort  article,  in  this  Journal,  on  a  French  translation  of  an 
old  Italian  chronicle,  entitled  "  The  Convent  of  Bijano;" 
and  an  equally  short  review  in  its  competitor,  of  a  His- 
tory of  the  Inquisition  of  France.  Coming  nearer  to  our 
own  days,  we  find  the  leading  article  of  the  Foreign  Quar- 
terly treating,  in  an  amiable  and  philosophical  spirit,  of 
the  additional  light  thrown  upon  the  personal  character 
of  Napoleon  by  the  Memoirs  of  Bourrienne ;  and  also  re- 
buking the  lies  of  M^  and  Barthelemy,  in  their  poem 
entitled  Waterloo ;  whilst  the  Foreign  Review  gives  us  a 
notice  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Rovigo ;  and  in  an 
article  on  the  Memioirs  of  Vidooq,  affords  a  spirited  expo- 
sure of  the  character  and  tendency  of  the  modem  Conti- 
nental police,  with  an  application  to  some  late  innovations 
ill  tliis  department  of  the  executive  at  home.  The  paper, 
likewise,  on  the  new  fVench  Mlniftry,  oontaios  some  home- 


truths.  Geneva,  in  its  moral  and  intellectual  character, 
is  so  essentially  French,  that  we  may  take  it  in  here, 
and  inform  our  readers,  that  they  wUl  find  in  the  Foreign 
Review  a  preeie  of  the  labours  of  the  late  EUenne  Du- 
mont  in  the  department  of  Jurisprudence ;  and,  in  the 
Foreign  Quarterly,  a  sketch  of  his  life,  whkJi..l9  from 
the  pen  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  For  information  re- 
specting the  present  state  of  literary  and  scientific  exer- 
tion in  France,  we  must  at  present  look  to  the  Foreign 
Quarterly  alone ;  which  contains  a  history  of  Fteho,  tlie 
enterprising  traveller  in  the  Cyrenaica,  with  an  abstract 
of  his  discoveries,  (by  Mr  Conder,  the  Editor  of  the 
Eclectic  Review,  and  also  of  Modem  Voyages  and  Tra- 
vels ;)  a  reriew  of  a  French  Tour  through  the  Nether- 
lands, (by  Bowring ;)  an  instructive  article  on  the  recent 
progress  of  Physical  Astronomy,  apropos  of  Pont6coulant*8 
**  Th^ie  Analytique  du  Systems  du  Monde,*'  (by  Mr 
Galloway,  a  Scotchman  ;)  an  article  on  Denon*s  historical 
researches  in  the  province  of  the  Fine  Arts ;  and  another 
on  a  translation  of  the  Greek  Erotic  writers,  now  in 
progress  at  Paris. 

Spain. — Nobody  expects  much  from  this  country  just 
now.  The  Foreign  Quarterly  contains  some  important 
statistical  details  of  its  present  condition,  by  Mr  M'Cnl- 
loch,  the  political  economist ;  and  a  critical  sketch  of 
the  dramatic  works  of  Gorostiaui,  a  SpanUh  Creole.  The 
Foreign  Review  lias  three  paragraphs : — One  on  the 
Strange  Adventures  of  a  Young  Biacayan  Girl  of  the 
18th  Century ;  another  on  a  Treatise  on  Political  Eco- 
nomy, with  a  particular  application  to  the  present  state 
of  Spain ;  and  the  tl&ird  on  a  Memorial  by  Sr.  Gon- 
salez  Azaola,  now  travelling,  by  order  of  his  sovereign, 
through  France,  Flanders,  and  England,  "  to  aacertain 
the  best  method  tor  organizing  companies,  which  foreigners 
are  inrited  to  join,  under  the  protection  of  the  Spanish 
government,  and  with  the  most  ample  guarantees,  in  order 
to  establish  associations  for  working  coal,  iron,  and  other 
mines  in  the  Peninsula."  W^e  think  that  the  statistical 
notices  in  the  Foreign  Quarterly,  taken  in  connexion 
with  the  other  facts  just  mentioned,  are  charming  indica< 
tions  that,  disorganised  and  degraded  though  Spain  may 
be,  her  case  is  not  yet  utterly  hopeless. 

Italy. — The  Foreign  Quarterly  has  a  long  and  inte- 
resting article  on  the  southern  dialects  of  Italy.  It  con- 
tains, likewise,  a  notice  of  the  Venetian  IMndemonte,  the 
friend  of  Alfieri  and  Foseolo ;  and  avails  itself  of  the 
opportunity  afforded  by  the  publication  of  the  latter's 
Operette,  to  correct  some  of  his  misrepresentations  re- 
garding his  treatment  in  England.  The  Foreign  Re- 
view has  an  article  on  the  works  of  the  Florentine,  Nico- 
lini,  a  personal  friend  of  Foeoolo,  calculated  to  throw 
additional  light  on  modern  Italian  literature. 

Oermany. — All  the  notices  in  both  reriews  respecting 
this  country,  are  strictly  literary,  except  some  statistical 
intdligenoe  regarding  Prussia,  and  a  retrospective  glance 
at  the  state  of  the  administration  of  justice  in  Hungary, 
towards  the  dose  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  the  Fo- 
reign Review.  In  reference  to  archaeological  knowledge, 
we  find,  in  the  Foreign  Quarterly,  reviews  of  Heeren's 
Treatise  on  the  Politics,. Intercourse,  and  Commerce  of 
the  Anciento ;  and  a  supplementary  article  to  thi^t,  which 
had  already  appeared  in  the  same  journal,  on  Niebuhr's 
Roman  History. .  The  Foreign  has  a  review  of  Finder's 
Antiquarian  Researches  into  the  knowledge  and  esti- 
mation of  the  Diamond,  in  the  different  ages  which  have 
preceded  ours ;  and  also  notices  of  Matthias's  late  edition 
of  Euripides,  and  the  Bonn  Philologists'  edition  of-  Syn- 
cellus  and  Nioephorus.  To  the  literature  of  an  age  gone 
by,  but  which  still  continues  to  exercise  a  mighty  influence 
on  the  intellect  of  the  present,  1)elong  the  works  of  Schiller, 
Richter,  and  the  two  Counts  Stolberg.  The  dissertation 
on  the  *<  WaUenstein's  Camp"  of  Schiller,  together  with 
the  copious  poetical  translations  from  that  piece,  (in  the 
Foreign  Quarterly,)  are  by  the  same  masterly  hand  that 
some  years  ago  favoured  the  public  with  the  other  two 
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parts  of  this  trilogy.  One  of  these  extracte  appeared  wmit 
months  ago  ia  our  owa  ooltimns.  We  thought  highly  of  it 
then ;  but  novr,  that  we  see  it  along  with  its  companions,  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  say,  tliat  the  tmuislator  has  succeeded  in 
giring  to  the  English  public  a  spirited  and  faithful  ver- 
aion  of  a  poem  which  we  once  held  to  be  utterly  untrans- 
lateabk.  The  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Jean 
Paul  Richter,  which  forms  the  leading  article  in  the  Fo- 
reign Rerie  w,  is  by  a  gentleman  of  whose  talents  we  hare 
often  taken  occasion  to  express  ourselves  with  much  ad- 
miratiori;  W^e  have  little  doubt  that  he  will  receive  both 
our  praise  and  blame  with  the  same  profound  disregard 
which  he  has  evinced  towards  praise  and  blame  from  the 
very  highest  authorities.  Nevertheless,  we  cannot  r^ 
frain  from  intreating  Mr  Carlisle  cmce  more  to  try  to 
write  the  language  of  common  men.  There  has  crept 
into  his  style  of  thought,  feeling,  and  language^  an  affec- 
tation of  which  we  find  no  traces  in  his  earlier  writlnga, 
which  adds  nothing  to  the  force  of  his  really  original 
views,  and  which  is  repulsive  and  disgusting  to  the 
mass  of  readers.  We  regret  to  see  a  man,  wlio  might  so 
easily  unbosom  his  rich  treaaore  of  hidden  thought  to  his 
fellows,  persist  in  conveying  it  through  a  medium  which 
he  knows  to  be  unpalatable.  The  Counts  Stolberg  are 
worthy  of  attention,  as  the  first  sheep,  who,  in  a  fit  cf 
sentimental  and  mystical  enthusiasm,  leaped  back  ov«r  the 
wall  which  marks  the  precincts  of  the  Romish  firid— mi 
exploit  which,  in  consonance  with  the  gregarious  charac- 
ter of  that  animal,  has  since  been  followed  by  a  namcrous 
l>leating  and  baaing  herd.  The  Exposition  of  the  Tenets 
t>f  the  Jesuits,  by  Girardet  of  Dresden,  is  meant  to  sup- 
ply some  information  of  the  manner  in  which  these  ht- 
thers  work  upon  the  weak  heads  of  weak  men ;  but  un- 
fortunately, tlie  worthy  pastor  has  borrowed  both  facte 
and  arguments  from  Pascal^s  LeUres  (fun  /Votwnfo^-^ 
and,  what  is  worse,  has  by  no  means  improved  them  by 
the  process.  In  intimate  connexion  with  this  whimper- 
ing sect,  stands  the  great  humbug,  Animal  Magnetism, 
of  whose  mysteries  a  very  instructive  revelation  is  given 
in  the  present  Number  of  the  Foreign  Review.  The 
only  remaining  article  that  we  have  to  notice  in  con- 
nexion with  Germany,  is  a  short  review  in  the  last-men- 
tioned work,  of  a  book,  entiUed  "  A  Monimient  to  the 
Memory  of  Moses  MendeUmhn,"  the  most  amiable  and 
enlightened  Hebrew  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Greece, — The  Foreign  Quarterly  contains  an  able  ex- 
pose of  the  history  and  prospects  of  the  new  Greek  state, 
apparently  from  official  documents. 

We  thought  this  exhaustive,  and  perhaps  rather  dry 
analysis,  of  the  contents  of  these  two  Reviews,  the  best 
mode  of  proceeding,  in  order  to  convey  to  our  readers  an 
idea  of  the  great  mass  of  information  they  contidn  re- 
specting Continental  matters.  We  begin  to  be  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  task  of  opening  the  eyes  of  the  English 
public  to  the  inconceivable  £sct,  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  science  and  literature  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own 
island,  will  be  ultimately  effected  by  the  united  efforts  of 
these  rival  works.  Like  dogs  in  couples,  after  all  their 
snarling  and  tugging,  they  seek  one  common  restlng-plaoe. 
They  are  mutual  supplements.  We  heartily  wish 
to  both. 


\  The  Young  Lady's  Book,  A  Manual  of  elegant  Recrea- 
tions, ilxercises,  and  Pursuits*  London.  Vizetelly, 
Brauston,  &  Co.     Pp.  506. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  elegant,  and,  in  all  respects, 
one  of  the  most  appropriate  and  valuable  publications 
which  the  present  season  has  produced.  The  work  is 
richly  bound  in  crimson  silk,  and  adorned  with  an  al- 
most unaccodkttable  number  of  woodcuts,  executed  In  a 
very  graceful  and  superior  style.  But  it  is  for  its  In- 
trinsic and  f>oI!d  merits  that  we  chiefly  prise  it, — ^for  the 
imm^HJic  mass  of  highly  useftd  information  which  It  eon- 
tuins  np<jn  all  matters  connected  with  the  cultivation  of 


the  feuude  mind,  and  the  erabdltshment  of  the  female 
person.  Before  emmining  them,  we  were  afraid  that 
the  contents  might  be  too  light  and  trivud,  and  that  they 
might  be  more  calculated  to  amuse  the  young  lady's  bnq 
or  flatter  her  vanity,  than  to  extend  her  kBOwiedge  or 
improve  her  taste.  We  have  been,  in  this  respect,  ma* 
agreeably  disappointed.  The  Editor  of  the  velome  («, 
we  should  rather  say,  the  Editors,  for  we  can  acaxtdf 
suppose  the  whole  to  emanate  from  one  pen,)  hss  had  &r 
more  important  olyecls  ia  view,  and  by  his  modsof  tnat- 
ing  the  various  aubfeds  he  discnsses,  has  provsd  hinMdf 
at  once  a  person  of  CKtensive  reading,  of  exceUeat  judf- 
meat,  of  gentlemanly  breeding,  and  of  distinct  perap' 
tlons  r^gpurdiog  what  oonakitutea  the  true  value  of  tk 
female  character.  We  do  not  know  any  way  in  wliieka 
young  lady  oonld  hettar  apaad  a  portion  of  her  time  this 
in  going  through  thia  book  from  beginning  ts  end.  We 
ventan  to  say  that  she  would  rise  from  its  penialinsB 
and  better.  Neither  would  she  study  it  as  a  taik,  a 
least  if  she  had  those  dispoaitioas,  and  that  hoaooraUe 
ambition,  which  we  hope  all  young  ladiea  hove.  Thaofk 
vary  fhr  from  being  of  a  frivolous  aad  ophsmeral  oatan, 
still  the  work  Is  wrlttea  la  that  pleasing,  flowiqg,  td 
almost  oonversational  style^  which  IrreristiUy  wim  apta 
the  attention,  aad  oonuaualcates  instruction  in  Uie  aert 
agreeable  of  all  ways. 

The  following  sol^iaete  are  treated  of;  under  diitiaet 
heads,  and  all  in  a  liberal  and  ea%htened  spirit :— Monl 
Deportment— Botany,  or  the  Flortst-^Minenl^gy'Ois- 
chology— Entomology—The  Ariary— -The  Toikt—En- 
broidery-^The  Eacrutoire^Phinttng — Music— Dasdoic 
— Arohery-^RIdlng— <and  the  Qmamsatal  Artist,  us- 
der  which  head  are  comprised  Inatruotions  in  a  gnat  n- 
riety  of  elegant  aceompliahmentB,  and  works  of  art  airf 
ingenuity.  It  may  be  thought  that  some  of  the  abore  di- 
visions must  necessarily  be  ratiier  dry  reading ;  bat  noae 
of  them  are  so.  There  is  just  enough  of  acicnoe  intr*- 
duced  to  make  the  information  valuable ;  whUe  the  vbok 
is  put  into  so  popular  and  attractive  a  garb,  that  msnjd 
the  most  important  truths  of  even  Botany  and  Mioenl- 
ogy  are  communicated  without  the  ^d  of  any  of  tbo« 
long  lists  of  unpronounceable  words,  whose  very  appttf- 
anoe  is  enougii  to  fi^hten  the  yoatl^nl  student.  As  i 
apedmea  of  the  style  prevalent  throoghout  the  nilin» 
we  extract  the  following  abort  paaaage  from  the  cbaptff 
entitled '<  The  Florist:" 

«  Should  a  yonng  ladjrprnftsB  a  total  disregard  of  ilo««i 
I  should  yet  M  unwilling  to  admit  that  ahe  was  iiMafaUt 
of  feeling  their  sweet  influence^  though  drcumstsoces  migv 
have  rendered  her  Insensible  to  them :  and  sboold  be  a- 
cUned  to  propose  to  her  a  few  questions,  by  way  of  saa«i^ 
ing  the  cause  of  bo-«s  it  would  seem  to  mo— anfemioior 
an  insenribility.  I  would  ask  her.  If  she  had  e^^s',  dsnaf 
her  Infimcy  or  childhood,  been  permitted  tomn,  sit,  w,  <r 
gather  wild  flowers  in  the  green  meadows?  Ifabchadew 
waded,  braitt  high,  In  tholnig  graas,  to  giiihar  faottir^lB 
andoond?  If  she  had  ever  fiOed  her  ftoek  with  dsi«» 
pridinc  herself  in  finding  the  reddest  lipped?  V^^ 
ever  pelted  her  young  companions  with  osll^  "**^  T'l?! 
instant  with  frtsh-gathered  cowslips ;  or  sUly  adoned  tM0 
with  deavers,  and  laughed  to  see  their  repeatedlr  wo  ^ 

deavours  to  OMape  from  their  tenacions  hold?  If  "■^'T 
been  permitted  aU  these  sports,  and  yet  bved  net  thoe  fc^ 

toys  of  her  ohUdhood,  I  ahould,  Indsed,  fear  timt  her  daW« 
wereadBfideneyoftasteingeneraL  I  should  ooige^ 
that  she,  who  loved  not  the  hmly  dreas  and  vanooi  onjj 
ments  In  whkh  Nature  and  the  Seasons  are  attired,  wan* 

have  Uttie  rdish  ibr  the  delightful  scenery  of  Spepaff  ;jv 
she  who  failed  to  treaanre  up  tbeae  eariy  assoeiBtiom «»^ 
nocent  pleasures,  would  but  ill  appreoiale  the  h«^_^ 
pathiesofShakipenra.  If  It  should  appearthattejF*^ 
pleaauua  wwe  wholly  unknown  to  her,  ■that  she  istt  p^ 
aconatomodtoei^ov  the  fridi  alronlylatheforMipnff 

ofasehoelproontion,  or  a  frahlonable  vneaftM,-^'^ 
had  only  contemplated  the  general  beauty  of  the  <p^ 
from  a  carriage  window,  or  her  walks  had  be«  wnnow  "^ 

her  fiuhei's  grounds^— then,  indeed,  I  shodd  be  <iMP^T 
congratnhitelier,  that  she  possessed  plcasnraauiatsre,  wavv 
hwl  hem  dolled  to  her  earlier  youth;  and  to  «Kb«ii  int o' 
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tbnw  off  the  tnumneli  of  mtetakMi  dignity^  uid  no  loBgtr 
t«  debar  herself  from  those  innotent  t^emmiU  iHiieh  iiii-> 
piurtiftlNmtiireoAbrsalikstosll.  I  would  am  her  to  seek 
the  shade  of  the  wood%  the  freihiieH  of  the  hflls*  the  placid 
beauty  of  the  ralleys,  and  the  flowery  banks  of  the  ^^nding 
river.  I  would  entreat  her  to  eofranchlae  herself  from  the 
thrall  of  Fuhlon,  and  vlait  the  spadous  orcfaestn  of  Na- 
ture^ that,  day  and  night,  resovnos  with  musio  ;— 

*  Shrill  through  the  crystal  air  the  music  swlms^l 

To  which  the  humming  bee 

Keeps  careless  company. 
Flying,  solicitous^  from  flower  to  flower. 

Tasting  each  sweet  that  dwells 

Within  their  scented  bells.*  "—Pp.  86, 6. 

There  is  another  important  matter  which  has  heen 
Rtrictly  attended  to  in  preparing  the  "  Young  Lady's 
Boole.**  The  slightest  taint  of  Tulgarlty  would  haye  en- 
tirely  ruined  it ;  but,  as  far  as  we  can  dlsooTer,  no  such 
taint  exists.  There  is  neither,  on  the  one  hand,  any  thing 
that  betrays  inferior  caste,  on  the  part  of  the  writer, — 
nor  18  there,  on  the  other,  any  disgusting  afl^Bctation  of 
haui  tofii  or  anxiety  to  Inculcate  the  arbitrary  dogmata  of 
the  merefy  fashionable  circles.  A  higher  and  better  tone 
is  assumed, — ^the  tone  of  one  acquainted  with  the  world, 
and  whose  opinions  concerning  it  are  founded  upon  the 
philosophical  basis  of  extensive  experience.  The  f<41owing 
excellent  remarks  upon  Fashion  are  only  a  part  of  a  great 
many  more,  all  equally  good : 

OK  TUX  OBSSRTAXCX  Or  FASttlOX, 

*(  Fashion  demands  a  discreet,  but  not  a  servile  obedience ; 
much  judgment  may  be  shown  in  the  time,  aa  well  as  in 
the  mode,  chosen  for  complying  with  her  caprices.  It  is 
injudicious  to  adopt  every  new  style  immeaiately  it  ap- 
pears; for  many  novelties  In  dress  prove  unsuccessral,  bcdbg 
abandoned  even  before  the  first  fidnt  Impression  they  pro- 
duce is  worn  off;  and  a  lady  oan  soaroely  look  much  more 
absurd  than  in  a  departed  fiSshlon,  whleb,  even  during  Its 
brief  existence,  never  attained  a  moderate  aban  of  popo- 
larity.  The  wearer  must,  therefore,  at  once  relinquish  the 
dress,  or  submit  to  the  unpleasant  remit  we  have  mention- 
ed ;  so  that,  on  the  score  of  economy,  as  well  as  good  taste, 
it  is  advisable  not  to  be  too  eager  in  following  the  modes, 
which  whim  or  ingenuity  create  In  such  constant  sucoes- 
«ion.  On  the  other  hand,  it  b  unwise  to  Unmr  so  long  aa 
to  suffer  <  JFashion*s  ever-varsring  flower*  tohnd,  btossom, 
and  nearly  waste  its  sweetness^  before  we  gather  and  wear 
it.  Many  persons  are  guilty  of  this  error :  they  CBUtiously 
abstain  trom  a  too  early  adoption  of  novelty,  and  foil  into 
the  opposite  fault,  of  becoming  its  proselytes  at  the  eleventh 
hour :  they  actually  disburse  as  math  in  dress,  as  those  who 
keep  pace  with  the  march  of  mode^  and  are  always  some 
months  behind  diose  who  are  about  them ;  aflbrding,  in 
autumn,  a  post.^>bit  rembiisoence  to  their  aflnnalntanca,  of  the 
fiuhions  wnich  were  popular  in  the  preceding  ■p^C*  Sndi 
persons  hU>our  under  the  further  disadvantage  or  folung  into 
«ach  succeeding  mode^  when  time  and  circumstances  have 
deformed  and  degraded  it  from  its  hJrh  and  palmy  state: 
they  do  not  copvlt  in  its  original  purity,  hut  with  all  the 
deteriorathag  additions  whidi  are  heaped  upon  it  subs»- 
quently  to  its  invention.  However  beantifta  It  may  be^  a 
ushion  rardy  exisia  in  its  pristine  stale  of  exedlence  long 
after  it  haa  become  popular;  Ita  aberrations  from  the  per- 
fect are  exaggerated  at  each  remove;  and  if  ita  form  be  in 
some  measure  preserved,  it  is  displayed  in  unsuitable  co- 
lours, or  tnmslated  into  inferior  materials,  until  the  original 
design  becomes  so  vulgarized  as  to  disgust 

"  There  are  many  persons  who,  while  they  aiBBCt  to  d^ 
sptse  Fashion,  and  are  ostensibly  the  most  bitter  enemies  of 
*  the  goddess  with  the  rainbow  .aone^*  are  always  making 
secret  compacts  and  compoaitiona  with  her.  Their  constant 
aim  is  to  achieve  the  effect  of  every  new  style  of  dressy  with- 
out betraying  the  most  distant  imitation  of  it :  they  pilfor 
the  ideas  of  the  modiste^  which  they  use  (to  adopt  the  happy 
f>xpression  of  Sir  Fretful)  <  as  gipsies  do  stolen  children,^ 
dlsfiffure  them,  to  make  them  pass  for  their  own.*  This  is 
pitilul  hypocrisy.**— Pp.  8B0^  i. 

The  chapters  on  the  Toilet,  on'the  Eaemtoire,  on  Paint- 
ing, Mudc,  and  Dancing,  are  portienlarly  worthy  of  at- 
tpntion.  In  short,  without  any  motive  or  dealre  to  praise 
this  book  one  lota  more  than  it  really  deserves,  we  can 
only  say,  that  we  are  acqitidnted  with  no  wwk  whatercr 


which  we  should  prefer  placing  in  the  hands  of  our  own 
daughter,  or  sister,  or  any  young  lady,  in  the  improve- 
ment of  whose  head  and  heart  we  took  an  especial  in- 
terest. 


TU  Faadlif  lAhrary,   No.  VIIL    TTu  Court  and  Camp 
of  JBoM^Mtrte,    London.    John  Murray.     1829. 

Tbb  two  flrst  volumes  of  the  Family  Library  were 
dedicated  to  a  LIfo  of  Bonaparte ;  the  present  volume, 
which,  however,  is  from  a  different  pen,  is  meant  as  a 
sort  of  appendix  to  that  work.  It  contains  short  biogra- 
phical sketchea  of  all  the  members  of  Bonaparte's  fomily— 
faia  brothers,  sisters,  and  wives — and  also  of  his  nine 
ministers,  and  twenty-eight  Marshals  and  Genersls.  A 
distinct  and  compact  view  la  thus  afforded  of  the  whole 
Napoleon  system,  as  it  were — ^himself  the  sun,  and  all  the 
others  the  satellites  that  revolved  round  him,  some  of  them 
in  suiflclently  eoeentrio  orbits.  The  necessary  shortnesi 
of  all  the  sketches  detracts  somewhat  from  their  interest ; 
but  the  style  in  which  they  are  written  is  vigorous  and 
spirited,  not  untinctnred  with  a  certain  sarcastic  humour, 
which,  while  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of 
regular  history,  gives  additional  piquancy  to  the  biography 
of  the  heroes  of  the  French  RevolutioiL  We  had  marked 
several  passages  for  extract,  but  want  of  room  predndert 
their  insertion. 

Life  of  OUver  CromodL     By  the  Rev*  M.   Rnswell, 
LL.D.     VoL   IL    Bemg  VoL  XLVIIL  of  Gna- 

MUMet  mteiBamf,     'Edinhvuijtu     1829. 

Da  RusBXLL  haa  concluded  his  Lift  of  Cromwell  in 
the  same  temperate,  Judicious,  and  impartial  tone  in  wMch 
he  commenced  it.  'I  he  second  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  more 
interesting  volume  than  the  first,  and  contalna  a  great 
deal  of  very  excellent  writing.  We  are  especially  pleased 
with  the  chapter  *'  Containing  a  review  of  Cromwell'a 
actiono  and  character  In  the  relations  of  private  as  well 
as  of  public  life.'*  We  recommend  this  chapter  to  the 
best  attention  of  the  violent  partisan  on  either  side  of  the 
question ;  it  is  full  of  important  truths,  and  of  calm  and 
unbiassed  deductions  from  them.  Among  the  literary 
public  of  the  present  day  there  is  a  great  craving  for 
strong  excitement,  and  to  them,  we  can  easily  conceive 
that  Dr  Russell's  style  may  appear  scarcely  impassioned 
or  enthusiastic  enough ;  but  this  diseased  appetite  cannot 
endure  long,  and  he  who  is  capable  of  patiently  and  1^ 
boriously  extracting  the  pure  ore  trom  the  dross  of  his- 
tory, wiU  find  a  soft  but  abiding  lustre  shed  over  hia 
work,  which  will  come  to  be  the  more  estimated  the  more 
thoroughly  it  is  eramined. 


The  OUve  Branch.    Edinburgh.    H.  &  Baynca.   1830. 

18mo.    1^,305. 

This  b  the  first  volnme  of  a  small  religious  "mwMi 
which,  if  successful,  wiU  probably  appear  in  an  extended 
shape  next  year.  It  is  embellished  with  a  portrait  of  Dr 
Gordon,  to  whom  the  work  is  dedicated ;  and  contains 
contributions  from  a  number  of  respectable  Scottish 
clergymen.  Among  these  are  the  Rev.  D.  Russel,  Rev. 
Edward  Craig,  Rev.  William  Laurie,  Rev.  Adam  Clarke, 
Rev.  Gilbert  Wardlaw,  Rev.  James  Anderson,  Rev. 
John  Brown,  Rev.  William  Inncs,  Rev.  J.  B.  Patter- 
son, and  Rev.  David  Dickson.  There  are  also  some 
poetical  contrilmtions,  of  which  the  best  strikes  us  to  be 
that  entitled,  *'  The  Wind,  an  Emblem  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,**  by  an  anonymoua 'correspondent  in  Aberdeen. 
*<  The  Voice  of  the  Seasons,**  and  *'  The  Exiled  Qergy. 
man,**  by  Hamilton  Buchanan,  are  also  good.  We  doubt 
not  that  the  number  of  copies  of  "  The  Olive  Branch** 
which  Mr  Baynes  will  aell,  will  more  than  remuneFRte 
him  for  hU  expose  and  trouble. 
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The  BritUii  NatwaUgl;  or.  Sketches  if  the  more  Iniereet^ 
ing  Prodttctions  of  Briiam  and  0ie  ewmna^mg  Sea, 
j-c.  (fc  SmaU  8vo.  P]p.  380.  LondoD.  Whitteker 
&  Co.     1830. 

Woucs'on  natural  history  seem  to  be  in  high  fitvour  at 
the  present  time.  Within  the  last  six  months,  we  have 
had  nearly  a'  dozen  excellent  books,  embracing  all  the 
branches  of  that  interesting  sulgect,  two  or  tliree  of 
them  forming  part  of  periodical  publications  which  en- 
joy a  very  extensive  circulation.  The  British  Natural- 
ist, the  title  of  which  we  have  quoted  above,  is  the  last 
work  which  has  appeared  in  this  department  of  litera- 
ture ;  and  we  are  indined  to  augur  favourably  of  its  suc- 
cess. .  It  is  well  arranged,  and  written  in  a  pleasant 
manner ;  and  a  simple,  but  expressive  tone  of  the  highest 
moral  feeling  runs,  like  a  thread  of  gold,  (as  Hervey 
would  express  it,)  through  its  pages.  *'  The  plan,"  says 
the  Preface  "  of  which  the  present  volume  forms  a  part, 
has  long  been  under  consideration ;  and  materiab  are  in 
preparation  for  extending  it  not  only  to  a  series  of  vo- 
lumes of  Tbk  British  Naturalist,  but  to  follow  or  al- 
ternate these  with  The  Forbion  Naturalist,  as  may  be 
most  accordant  with  the  successful  preparation  of  the 
work,  and  the  wishes  of  the  public"  We  are  glad  to 
learn  this,  and  have  little  doubt  as  to  its  success.  That 
the  present  work  is  so  exclusively  British,  is  not  the 
least  recommendation  we  can  bestow  on  it.  It  Is  also 
tastefully  bound,  and  the  few  engravings  in  it  are  pret- 
tily done.  '  Upon  the  whole,  let  the  **  British  Natural- 
ist" only  have  "  a  clear  stage'  and  no  favour,"  and  we 
have  no  doubt  but  that  it  will  be  found  as  useful  in  its 
way  as  any  of  ito  predecessors. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 


IITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETIES  OF 

EDINBURGH. 

Our  readers,  we  are  sore,  will  be  glad  to  learn,  that 
T^re  have  made  arrangements  for  presenting  them  r^ularly 
with  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  three  principal  So- 
cieties in  Edinburgh-lthe  Royal,  the  Antiquarian,  and 
the  Wemerian.  Such  Societies  form  a  prominent  and  in- 
teresting feature  of  the  intellectual  exertions  of  every 
countrjr ;  and  it  is  natural,  therefore,  that  the  public  in 
general  should  take  an  interest  in  their  proceedings.  In 
gratif3ring  this  desire  to  the  extent  we  aim  at,  we  in  no 
way  interfere  with  the  rights  and  intereste  of  the  Socie- 
ties. 

The  Royal  Society  met  for  the  flint  time  this  season 
on  Monday  last ;  the  Antiquarian  Society  meete  for  the 
first  time  next  Monday,  and  continues  to  meet  on  the 
altemate'  Monday  with  the  Royal  Society  throughout  the 
season ;  the  Wemerian  Society  commenced  ito  meetings 
last  Saturday,  and  meete  once  a-fortnight  on  that  day. 
The  subjoined  reporte  of  what  took  place  at  the  first  meet- 
ings of  the  Wemerian  and  Royal,  will  be  found  to  afford 
a  fiiir  specimen  of  the  system  we  intend  to  pursue.  We 
propose  giving  condepsed  abstracto  of  such  papers  and  dis- 
cussions as  are  characterised  by  the  importance  of  their 
snbjecte,  the  novelty  of  their  views,  or  by  the  talent  dls- 
plaved  in  them.  Other  matters  we  shall  pass  over  more 
briefly. 

As  an  introduction  to  these  reports,  it  will  not  be  out 
of  place  to  give  a  brief  sketeh  of  the  history  of  our  three 
learned  Societies,'  seeing  that  they  hold  so  conspicuous  a 
rank,  and  wotdd  have  an  interest  for  the  student,  even 
had  their  proceedings  been  less  fraught  with  benefit  to 
letters,  as  associations  including  among  their  members  all 
those  names  of  which  we  are  most  justly  proud. 

In  looking  for  the  origin  of  the  Royal  S(Dciety  of  Edin- 
burgh, we  find  that  it  is  to  be  traced  to  a  Society  ifisti- 


tuted  in  the  year  1731,  and  entitled,  a  ^  Society  for  the 
Improvement  of  Medical  Knowledge.**  Its  tmuactions 
were  published,  at  different  periods,  in  five  volnmes  8ro. 
They  were  at  an  early  date  translated  into  foreign  Ian- 
gnages,  and  were  highly  spoken  of  by  the  Continental 
physictaiis.  In  the  year  1739,  the  odebratcd  Madaorir 
conceived  the  idea  of  extending  the  Society's  attention  tv 
■ulfiecto  of  Philosophy  and  General  Literature,  and  it  came 
therefore  to  be  distinguished  by  the  title  of  "  Societ}'  fur 
Improving  Arte  and  Sciences  ;**  or,  more  generally,  "  IV 
Philosophical  Society  of  Edinbnigh.**  Ito  exertions  were 
suspended  during  the  civil  commotions  of  1745,  and  y^ 
ralysed  to  such  a  degree  by  the  death  of  its  most  active 
and  distinguished  member,  Madaurin,  that  it  seenw  to 
have  remained  altogether  inactive  till  the  year  1752. 
About  that  time,  the  Society  commissioned  David  Hume, 
and  Dr  Alexander  Monro,  junior,  to  publish  a  sdertion 
from  ito  papers.  This  was  done,  in  three  voliunfs  Bvn, 
in  the  years  1754,  56,  and  71.  From  this  last  datp,  the 
Society  experienced  an  interval  of  languor,  till,  in  the  year 
1777,  the  acute,  but  withal  somewhat  extravagant  L^d 
Kames,  infused  fresh  vigour  into  ito  proceedings.  In  tb 
year  1782,  the  historian  Robertson,  then  Principal  of  tbc 
University,  proposed,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Professon,  oiest 
of  whom  were  members  of  the  Philosophical  Sodet},! 
scheme  for  the  estoblishmeot  of  a  new  one,  afWr  the  modfl 
of  some  of  the  foreign  Academies,  for  the  cultiFstioa  ^f 
every  branch  of  science,  eriidition,  and  taste.  A  rod 
charter  was  obtained  in  1783,  incorporating  the  bodjr 
under  the  name  of  the  "  Royal  Society  of  Edinhnr^h." 
The  first  meeting  was  held  in  June  of  the  same  jrar. 
All  the  members  of  the  Philosophical  Society  were  as- 
sumed into  the  new  Institution.  It  was  divided  intotns 
classes — Physical  and  Literary ;  and  a  law  of  the  Society 
ordmned,  that  every  applicant  for  admission  should  declue 
which  dass  he  wished  to  be  received  into ;  but  shooli 
nevertheless,  if  elected,  be  entitled  to  attend  and  tsiie  ptft 
in  the  procee^ngs  of  the  othsr.  The  progma  of  tW 
Royal  Society,  subsequent  to  this  period,  will  be  found  in 
its  own  Transactions. 

In  November,  1782,  the  same  year  that  Principal  K»- 
bertson  projected  the  Royal  Society,  a  number  of  nobl^ 
men  and  gentlemen  interested  In  antiquarian  pnnait» 
were  assembled  by  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  to  consider  t)K 
utility  of  an  association  for  the  prosecution  of  their  faTtnir- 
ite  study.  They  unanimously  resolved  to  meet  on  the  I8tb 
of  December,  and  form  themselves  into  a  permanent  body, 
under  the  designation  of  "  The  Society  of  the  Antiquana»» 
of  Scotland."  The  encouragement  which  this  body  receind 
from  the  moment  of  ito  institution  suggcvted  the  ides  of 
applying  for  a  royal  charter.  The  request  was  granted ; 
and  the  charter,  after  passing  the  seals,  was  read  to  a  geo^ 
ral  meetbig  of  the  Society,  on  the  6th  of  May,  1783.  1^ 
Society,  as  well  as  the  Royal,  published  their  transu:- 
tions ;  but  the  publication  has  now  been  intermitted  fvr 
a  good  many  years. 

The  study  of  Natural  History  bad  been  taken  upland 
prosecuted  with  considerable  activity.  In  Scotland,  towanb 
the  dose  of  last  century,  and  in  particular  by  the  intelB- 
gent  and  indefatigable  Dr  Walker.  We  know  that  there 
was  a  Society  for  the  advancement  of  Natural  History  in 
existence  about  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, although  we  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  suy  accs- 
rato  information  respecting  it.  Early,  however,  in  cbe 
19th  century,  thia  branch  of  sdence  reoeirBd  a  new  im- 
pulse among  ns,  by  the  return  of  Mr  (now  pjofeswr^j*- 
meson  from  the  Continent,  where  he  had  stodied  under 
the  celebrated  Werner.  It  was  chiefly  by  his  exertion' 
that  a  number  of  Naturalisto  came  to  unite  thems«l^^ 
in  January  1808,  into  a  Sodety,  which  they  termed 
the  Wemerian,  in  honour  of  the  Professor  of  f  pe»b<»S- 
Among  the  original  members  were  Drs  Wright  and  Dtf- 
day  (since  dead) ;  Dr  Thomson  of  Glasgow ;  Profeww 
Jameson,  the  perpetual  President  of  the  Sodety ;  and  >ir 
P.  Nldl>  ito  amiably  and  fotdligent  Socretor;r* 
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WEENXEIAN  SOCIETT. 

StUwrda^t  M  December. 
Dr  Adam  in  the  Chair. 

A  peiier  was  read  by  Henry  Withain»  Emj.  of  Lai^ 
tington,  entitled,   "  On  the  Vegetation  of  the  first  pe- 
riod of  the  ancient  worM ;  that  is,  ftvm  the  first  depositi 
of  the  Transition  series  to  the  top  of  the  Coal-field,  the 
Magueslan  Limestone  forming  its  upper  limits;  with 
Remarks  on  the  probahiUty  of  Vegetable  Origin.**     The 
essayist  commenced  with  some  remarks  on  the  impor> 
tant  results  Ukely  to  be  obtained,  in  a  geological  point 
uf  view,  by  an  attentive  investigation  of  tlie  history  of 
the  vegetation  of  the  earlier  world;  in  the  course  of 
which,  be  bestowed  some  high  and  merited  encomiums 
ou  the  exertions  made  by  Brongniart  towards  introdu- 
cing a  systematic  classification  of  fossil  plants.     He  next 
proceeded  to  ky  before  the  Society  the  fruiU  of  a  series 
of  investigations  carried  on  by  himself  in  diiferent  coaU 
fields  in  the  counties  of  Durham  and  Northumberland, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  £dlnbttigh.      The  planU 
recognised  by  Mr  W.  in  theee  different  districts  belong- 
ed  chiefly  to  Brongniart*s  third  class  of  the  first  period 
of  vegetoble  creation,  "  the  vascular  cryptogamie.**     A 
gigantic  plant  of  the  fern  species  occurred  in  a  vein  of 
the  Derwent  mines,  and  again  in  the  great  Newcastle 
coal-field.     In  both  instances  the  stems  were  erect,  in 
every  respect  as  if  their  roots  had  remained  embedded 
ill  their  earthy  envelope,  and  without  any  marks  of  di- 
luvial action.     This  is  the  more  remarkable  In  the  lat- 
ter habU<U^  as  most  of  the  fossil  planU  are  there  found 
iu  a  horizontal  position,   confused,  broken,  and  their 
parts  far  separated.     These  gigantic  stems  may  be  traced 
in  a  perpendicular  direction  through  the  stratum  of 
mndstoue  on  which  the  coal  rests,  striking  their  rooU 
downward  into  a  narrow  seam  ten  inches  in  thick- 
aeas,  and  terminating  above  abruptly  in  the  main  seam. 
Agun,  in  the  stratum  forming  the  roof  of  the  coal  seams, 
laq^e  cylindrical  masses  of  a  substance  quite  foreign  to 
the  surrounding  stone  frequently  occur.     They  are  full 
of  vegetable  impressions,  and  encased  in  a  thin  coating 
of  bright  coal,  very  slightly  attached  to  the  surrounding 
stone.     They  are  known  to  the  miners  by  the  name  of 
kettle-bottoms,  and  are  extremely  dangerous,  from  their 
liability  to  fall  whep  the  coal  beneath  has  been  i-emoved. 
Mr  Bald  has  observed  an  analogous  confi>rmation  in  the 
Scotch  coal  fields,  known  by  the  name  of  pol,  or  cauldron 
bottoms.     The  form  is  pretty  well  indicated  by  their 
name,  the  mouth  of  the  pot  being  turned  downwards. 
Iu  sides  are  lined  with  coal  from  one-eighth  of  an  inch  to 
an  inch  in  thicluess,  of  quite  a  different  texture  from  the 
coal  in  the  a^joiuiDg  seam,  and  frequently  of  the  nature  of 
glance-^Mial.     The  cavity  is  filled  up  with  a  kind  of  fir^ 
clay,  having  a  less  admixture  of  sand  than  the  roof-stone 
around.     The  miner  knows  that  he  is  approaching  these 
bottoms  by  the  coal  becoming  twisted  in  its  texture,  and 
more  difficult  to  work.     They  are  equally  dangerous  and 
liable  to  fall  with  the  English  kettle-bottoms.      It  gene- 
rally happens,  that  a  piece  of  the  stone  which  fills  up  the 
(«vity  adheres  to  the  roof,  which  makes  it  probable  that 
the  trouble  may  go  further  up  than  is  generally  imagi- 
mI.     It  might  be  worth  while  to  examine  whether  the 
pavement  under  the  trouble   is  anyways  altered  in  its 
Htructure,  as  is  the  case  with  the  coal.    Mr  W.  noticed  the 
occurrence  of  the  sUgmmria  of  Brongniart,  with  strong 
impreauons  of  its  leaves,  in  a  limestone  near  Bunitialand, 
iu  Fife.     This  limestone  has  neither  testaceous  nor  co- 
ralline remains.     He  adverted,  lastly,  to  the  fossil  plant 
discovered  in  1826,  iu  the  sandstone  at  Craigleith.     A 
H>ecimen  had  been  transmitted  for  Brongniart's  inspec- 
tion, who  bad  as  yet  only  found  time  to  return  a  condi- 
tional answer.     He  believed  it  to  be  a  section  of  a  mono- 
cotyledonous  plant.     According  to  the  analysis  of  Mr 
^i<:ol,  this  plant  oontaioed 


60  per  cent  of  carbonate  of  lime. 
18  per  cent  of  oxide  of  iron. 
10  per  cent  of  alumine. 
9  per  cent  of  carbonaceous  matter. 

Its  height  was  thirty-six  feet;  its  chamber  at  the  base,' 
three  feet ;  no  branches  were  found.     The  essayist  pro- 
ceeded, in  the  conclusion,  to  point  out  the  bearing  of  these 
fhcts,  as  tending  to  strengthen  the  opinion  of  the  vegeta- 
ble origin  of  coal.     He  inclined  to  the  hypothesis,  that 
these  combustible  beds  had  originally  been  deposited  as  a 
kind  of  peat,  formed  from  the  remains  of  vegetables,  and 
in  which  other  vegeUbles  still  grew;  and  felt  himself 
confirmed  in  this  view  by  the  appearance  of  the  New- 
castle coid-fidd,  and  the  localities  still  affieeted  by  the  re- 
maining families  of  the  class,  which  seems  to  have  form- 
ed  almost  exclusively  the  vegetation  of  that  early  period. 
A  conversational  discussion  ensued,  relative  to  the  pa- 
per Just  read,  in  which  Drs  Graham  and  Greville,  and 
Mr  Bald,  engineer,  took  part.     Some  interesting  facts, 
tending  to  throw  further  light  on  the  subject,  were  eli- 
cited, of  which  the  following  ore  the  most  striking : — 
The  huge  size  which  these  vascular  cryptogamics  nf  the 
early  world  seem  to  have  attained,  is  paralleled  by  the 
growth  of  tropical  ferns.     The  hypothesis  of  Brongniart, 
that  their  tropical  developement  in  more  northern  re- 
gions may  have  been  the  result  of  a  gi*eater  admixture  of 
carbonic  acid  in  the  atmosphere,  Is  inadminiblo,  inas- 
much as  a  greater  proportion  of  that  gas  is  as  incompati- 
ble with  the  functions  of  the  respiratory  organs  of  the^ 
plants,  as  of  animals.  As  little  can  It  be  accounted  for  by  the 
graater  activity  of  the  central  heat  which  seems  then  to  have 
existed,  unless  we  conceive  this  internal  warmth  to  have 
spread  to  the  atmosphere.     Sir  H.  Davy  remarked  an 
Increased  activity  of  vegetation  in  the  soil  above  an  igni- 
ted coal-seam ;  but  branches  of  plants  reared  in  a  hot- 
house, which  had  been  produced  to  the  open  ah*,  had 
been  found  to  keep  time  in  their  flowering  and  fructlflra- 
tion,  with  the  plants  similarly  exposed,  and  not  with  their 
parent  stem  remaining  in  the  more  genial  temperatnre.    1 1 
was  further  remarked  by  Dr  Greville,  and  confirmed  by 
a  statement  of  Mr  Bald,  (as  serving  to  throw  light  on 
the  abrupt  termination  of  the  tnmks  piercing  the  sand- 
stone, as  soon  as  they  reached  the  coal-seam,)  that  he  lud 
frequently  seen  the  traces  of  the  organic  structure  in  coal 
evolved  by  the  process  of  calcination,  when  none  had 
previously  been  recognisable.     Such  pieces  of  coal  he  had 
uniformly  found   slightly  vraved,   and  with  a   fanlike 
deavage. 

A  communication  iVom  Dr  Gillies  "  On  the  Ancient 
Peruvian  Roads,**  and  a  paper  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Scott  of 
Corstorphine,  **  On  the  Hebrew  Okrub,  and  the  Sour* 
pion  of  our  Scripture  translators,**  were  next  read,  but 
gave  rise  to  no  remarks.  The  Secretary  then  laid  before 
the  President  the  books  which  had  been  presented  to  the 
Society  since  its  last  meeting.  There  bdng  no  more 
business  before  it,  the  Society  a^oumed. 

aoYAL  socimr. 

Momdajft  7M  December, 

Sir  Wxvm  Scon  in  the  Chair. 
The  Secvetary  read  a  communication  fWmi  Mr  John 
Stewart,  member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Lon- 
don, entitled,  '*  The  fimnatlon  of  Sound  exj^ained  on  a 
new  prindple;  with  oome  oboarvations  Kspeoting  thcr 
manner  in  which  sounds  are  impressed  on  the  organ  of 
hearing."  The  new  prindple,  as  developed  in  the  first 
part  of  the  essay,  is,  that  sound  is  generated  by  the  crea- 
tion of  a  vasuttm.  Thia  prindple  the  author  sought  to 
establish  by  tlio  dmple  experiment  of  snapping  the  finger^ 
beside  a  lighted  taper.  The  flame  is  drawn  towards  thcr 
fingers,  iadlcatltig  the  formation  of  a  vacunm,  and  a  rush 
of  air  ta  fill  it  up.  He  proceeded  to  corroborate  hia 
theory  by  showing  ita  tvficieney  to  explain  the  generation 
of  touad  by  thonderi  by  the  exj^odon  of  inflammable  mat » 
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ter,  by  the  TibnitlMi  of  bodle%  Ae.  fte.  He  finally  aru 
ranged  all  aonnds  hito  fear  daiaea»  each  being  determined 
by  the  nuuiner  in  which  the  eonnd  waa  prodnoed.  He  de- 
clined entering  iato  the  qoettien  how  eonndy  thus  gene- 
rated, waa  trannnitted,  and  proceeded  at  once,  in  the  ■•• 
oond  part,  to  consider  the  manner  in  which  it  was  im- 
preeaed  upon  the  organ.  His  Tiews  on  this  subject  he  11- 
luatrated,  partly  by  a  demonatration  of  the  structure  of 
the  ear,  partly  by  the  analogy  of  sight.  No  member  of- 
fered any  remarks  upon  this  Essay.  Tlie  Secretary  having 
reported  the  donations  which  had  been  made  to  tlie  So- 
ciety during  the  Tacation,  it  adjourned. 


BKBTCHB3  FROM  THB  PORTFOLIO  OF  A 
TRAVRLLBR. 

No.  I. 


THE   ALUXD   TlMtBt 


At  MALTA   Ansa  TRM  AATTLX  Of 
VATAaiVO. 


I  WAS  at  Malta  when  Codrington  and  the  fleet  returned 
thither  from  Navarino»  The  excitement  created  there  by 
this  action  waa  yery  great  Howerer  men's  minds  might 
haTe  been  divided  on  the  question  which  gave  rise  to  it, 
there  was  only  one  opinion  as  to  the  gallant  manner  in 
which  it  had  been  fought— and  thia  feelbig  prevailed  over 
every  other.  The  M^tese,  almost  luiversaUy,  deteat  the 
very  name  of  Greeks,  and  think  nothing  too  bad  for 
them.  The  measure,  therefore,  conaidered  sepafately, 
was  any  thing  but  relished  by  them,  particularly  as,  only 
a  few  days  before,  some  Maltese  vessels  had  been  plun*- 
dered  off  the  very  mouth  of  the  harbour ;  and  they  would 
not  allow  themselves  to  distinguish  between  an  indivi- 
dual act  of  aggression,  and  the  character  of  a  whole  na- 
tion. When  the  Maltese  do  hate,  they  bale  with  bitter- 
ness, and  to  some  purpose.  Nor  could  all  the  atrocities 
ooDunitted  upon  the  Greeks  move  their  hearts  one  iota  to 
sympathiae  with  them.  Notwithstanding  this,  however, 
as  the  vessels  of  the  different  squadrons  entered  the  great 
harbour  of  Valetta,  the  bastiop  walla  were  crowded  with 
all  ranks  of  people,  who  cheered  them  aa  they  passed, 
which  was  returned  by  the  brave  fellows,  who  had  so 
nobly  done  their  duty,  from  the  yard-arm. 

The  first  vessel  that  entered  waa— 4f  my  monory  do 
not  fail  me— «  French  1^  the  Sirene,  a  beautiful  ship, 
followed  in  rapid  sueoession  by  the  GsiuKt— in  a  most 
shattered  Btate--the  Asia,  and  the  illUbis— 4»oth  af  which 
appeared  to  have  suffered  much  less — and  by  the  greater 
part  of  the  rest  of  the  Allied  squadrons.  The  Genoa  had 
only  a  few  weeks  before  left  the  port  in  gallant  trim, 
under  the  command  of  the  brave  veteran  Bathurst ;  now 
she  returned  a  mere  battered  hulk,  having  on  board  the 
remains  of  hitr  much-lamented  captain.  As  she  passrd 
under  the  walls,  there  was  a  waving  of  hata  and  hand- 
kerchiefii,  but  not  a  voice  waa  to  be  heard>»4i  solemn  and 
impressive  silence  was  observed  by  all  parties,  which  con- 
trasted strongly  with  the  previous  cheering. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  squadrons  at  ivfdta,  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, the  Honourable  Frederick  Cavendish 
PoBsonby,  with  the  utmost  promptitude,  had  the  exten- 
sive Fort  RlcasoU,  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  con- 
verted into  a  general  hospital  for  the  wounded.  Their 
conveyance  thither  waa  effiBded  in  the  moot  admirable 
Bsanner.  Nor  can  I  pass  over,  without  a  tribute  of  pralae, 
the  conduct  of  the  Maltese  boatmen,  vrhosoMdalBnee  waa 
required  on  thia  ooeaakon.  Not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard 
but  the  splash  of  the  oara  in  tha  water ;  and  the  scene  waa 
altogether  one  of  the  moot  ImprMlva  I  aver  witneesed. 
like  aeeonuBodatioa  affDrded  to  all  in  the  hospital— 
without  tho  slightest  shade  of  partiality  towarda  our  own 
»en-»jeflectedthe  highest  credit  on  the  anthoriUea ;  and 
the  attentkma  paid,  with  hie  uanal  abUlty  and  banero- 
Incfs  by  the  venerable  Dr  Allen,  hUe  anrgeon  of  the 
Naval  Hospital,  wiU  be  long  fth  by  any  a  giMlU 
heart. 


A  few  days  after  the  landing  of  the  woandcd,  the 
squadrons  received  pratique — ^that  is  to  say,  were  rdessed 
f^m  the  observance  of  quarantine—- on  which  oocsuon 
the  troops  in  garrison  were  out  on  the  linei,  and  fired  s 
fiu  de  joie,  which  was  answered  by  a  royal  sslate  fm 
ev«y  ship  in  harbour.  As  Sir  Edward  psssid  down  the 
centre  line  of  the  squadrons,  he  was  cnthusisstkiUy 
ohesred  from  the  yard-arms  of  ev«y  ship ;  andhestepfpel 
ashore,  on  the  Custom-house  wharf,  amid  the  dcsftning 
Aaaia  of  the  multitude.  His  appearance  isat  snce  nohh 
and  commanding,  and  everywhere  as  he  passed  sk»g  kc 
was  greeted  with  the  loudest  acclamations. 

Fetes  and  rtjoicings  followed  in  rapid  soceessiea.  The 
civil  and  military  officers  of  the  place  gave  a  qdcndid  bdl 
and  supper,  at  which  hardly  lass  than  ISOO  peopls  w«c 
preaent.  At  a  fete  of  thia  kind,  where  the  invitsskm 
were  so  generally  extended,  a  portion  of  theoompsay  mt, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  not  very  select,  and  s  dod- 
ber  of  ludicrous  incidents  occurred.  A  certain  cisii  of 
the  Maltese,  who  Just  hardy  come  in  lor  admitttnce  to 
such  assemblies,  consider  it  their  duty,  on  such  oocsoai^ 
not  only  to  dispense  with  their  evening  meal,  that  tlwr 
may  the  more  enjoy  the  good  ftre  of  the  supper,  but  tim 
conceive  themselves  called  upon  to  pocket  a  ttw  iw«l- 
meats  for  the  children  at  home;  and  even  smnctiiMs  d^ 
lieacies  of  a  more  scdid  nature.  On  the  oeesaion  to  wUek 
I  allude,  an  elderly  gentleman  had  been  observed  ba»dT 
filling  liis  hat  with  precious  scraps  of  this  kiad,  tier 
which  he  carefully  put  his  handkerchief,  and  was  ytrj 
quietly  walking  down  stairs^  when  a  young  rogne  «f  as 
officer,  as  if  by  accident,  gave  the  hat  a  twitdi,  sad  <nt 
tumbled — to  the  great  amusement  of  the  byitsodoi, 
Maltese  as  well  as  others — the  better  half  of  afowl,  unie 
exquisite  sUcea  of  ham,  and  various  ei  eeleras  oft  nauhr 
kind.  I  do  not  mean  to  represent  these  traits  ss  asti«aal 
—I  have  said  they  belong  only  to  a  certain  dsis;  isd  I 
"  hate,  abhor,  detest,  and  abominate**  the  illibersl  q^int 
that  would  take  advantage  of  the  eccentricities  or  tbc 
vices  of  a  few,  to  ridicule  or  to  lash  a  whole  cosuss* 
nity.  The  Maltese  collectively  are  a  virtoons  sad  mov 
torious  people ;  and  should  my  humble  lucobratitnf  bj 
chance  ever  meet  their  eye,  I  should  wish  them  to  bdiett 
that  the  kindnesses  I  have  met  with  from  many  of  than 
are  not  forgotten. 

A  Fkvnch,  a  Russian,  and  a  British  squadron,  sms- 
bled  together  in  peace  and  harmony,  was,  indeed,  t  n- 
rious  and  most  interesting  sight ;  and  it  was  not  thf  \tm 
so^  that  very  shortly  before,  the  spacious  basiii  of  V»> 
letta  harbour  had  almost  been  entirely  deserted.  Nov  it 
was  wril  filled,  and  the  streets  of  the  city  were  crowded. 
The  appearance  and  character  of  the  diffiereot  smsn 
were  well  worthy  of  remark.  In  all  respects,  the  Bri- 
tish tar  stood  foremost — ^neatly  and  cleanly  dad  in  ha 
dark-Hue  Jacket,  red  waistcoat,  white  trowaers,  and 
gloesy  hat.  The  F^mch  sailor  wore  a  somewhat  anihr 
dress,  but  it  was  not  nearly  so  trigly  put  on.  Lastif?  th^ 
Russians  were  dirty,  greasy,  and  ill  paid;  but  ihey^ 
mingled  together,  and  might  be  seen  hugging  sad  cam^ 
ing  one  another  In  the  open  streets  in  the  most  lorio; 


Going  through  the  Marina  gate  of  Valetta  one  dtr.  I 
was  witness  to  a  curious  meeting  between  a  Jsck-tarand 
a  red-coat  "  I  hope,**  said  Jack,  «  we  ha*Bt  ^s^nctd 
you?  I  hope  we've  done  our  duty?  But  htik  ye,  Mi»t*r 
Lohaier,  you  see  as  how  its  the  Admiral's  orders  that  every 
sentry's  to  preaent  arms  to  a  British  sailor ;  so  eome,  w 
follow,  give  us  the  salute  !**  On  another  occasion,  mov 
of  these  fdlows  treated  themselves  to  a  ^ree  in  ^ 
theatre.  It  happened  that  the  '<  Turco  in  Italis*  ^ 
performing,  when,  in  the  middle  of  the  /Vov  Te^rft 
songs,  the  audience  were  startled  witih  a  rongb  voice  frm 
the  gallery  calling  out,  **  Shiver  my  timbers,  Jack  l 
thought  as  how  we  had  8mash*d  all  *em  'ere  Tbrks  \-^^ 
blow  me !  if  there  aVit  more  of  *em !  Let  me  get  dowa 
to  that  eqwdliiig  chap;  I'm  Ueit  if  I  4en*l  laakf 
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pipe  to  amthtr  time  !**  Bat  tbere  we  better  tniti  io 
Jack's  chanolcr  tlwii  the  ludlcroae.  *'  I  eftyf**  cbU  one 
of  them,  meedog  ft  Greek,—-*'  I  mjf  are  jmi  •  Turk?** 
_<"  No^  no,"  eaid  the  man,''  GrMXk"— "  So  mvfih  tiM 
better  for  yon,  then;  give  «s  jnor  iet,  eld  boy! — • 
Turk  would  have  ftb  the  weight  of  my  arm  in  anotbir 
fiieaesort  of  way!"  It  wae  gmttfying  to  obmnre,  that 
theee  braTe  and  fenerous  fdlows  pe^Mtly  vndavlood 
what  they  had  been  fighting  ler,  and  took  a  ;Mble  pride 
in  knowing  that  it  had  been  in  the  caum  of  Justiee  and 
humanity :  what  otherwise  wm  a  Turk  or  a  Greek  to 
them  ?  R.  A.  D. 


A  LETTKR  FROM  OR  OILLR8PIE  OONGBBNINO 

ROBERT  BURN& 

eth  Ihe.  1829. 

DKA.a  Snt,— As  yon  have  alrmdy  given  pahUdty  to  an 
anecdote  respeeting  Boms,  which  Mr  Lod(hart  has  ha- 
noured  with  aplaee  in  his  third  edition  of  the  Poat*s  Lift, 
I  feel  myself  if  not  called  upon*  at  least  enoDomgedt  to 
supply  yon  with  one  or  two  additional  nsriee%  af  ttiUy 
authentic  with  the  lemMr.  I  have  in  my  own  paossasian, 
and  I  am  ao^nainted  with  others  who  have^  aevmal  an- 
puidiebod  poems  of  Boms,  which,  vriiikt  they  axhiUt 
moot  fofciUy  the  Poet*s  genlns,  ars  unfit  t&r  r*"Hit*im 
But  there  is  one  production  of  Bnrns's  every-way  fitted  fiw 
the  pnUie  eye,  and  tminsntly  rharaotsriaed  by  his  miaid, 
of  whiefa  I  have  never  seen,  and  of  which,  indeed,  I  know 
that  there  has  never  been,  any  pttbUc  aatiea  whatever. 
The  produetion  to  which  I  rsler  Is  a  kttsr,  written  firvm 
Dumfries  a  few  vrsdn  before  the  Peet^  death,  to  Mr 
Jsmm  Clark,  fiMmeriyeehoolamatv  of  MoAht,  sod  than 
Latin  teacher  at  Arbroath,  or  Monlrase^  I  hrgH  wUeh. 
With  Mr  Qmfc,  who  was  aftat  wards  mastar  of  the  Giam- 
mar  School  of  Cnpar-Flft,  I  was  maot  IntiDBBtaiy  aa- 
qoaintsd,  and  have  spent  eenm  of  the  happieat  honn  af 
my  life  in  his  company,  both  Sn  tha  parlour,  nader  the 
witchery  of  aaset  admirable  musks,  and  by  the  £dan  iMe, 
in  fishinif.     Clark  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Bnme,  to 
vrhom  he  often  played  on  the  fiddle^  and  new  spske  of 
Bums,  particulariy  after  dinner,  withont  evindng  deep 
emotiim.     Clark  had  cm  responded  with  Bnms,  and  I 
understood  him  to  be  in  pesstm ion  of  msaa  loltm%  writ- 
ten by  Boms,  than  one ;  bnt  to  one  only  can  I  speak  at 
presenti  aa  I  do  not  neoUsct  having  assn  any  more.  Hie 
lettnr  waa  written  in  a  asoet  frtodly  style,  addressed, 
'*  My  dear  Claric,"  and  ended  wHh  a  request,  which,  at 
present,  I  am  not  aathoriaed  to  msntion.     I  beileva  it 
WHS  Cnmoak — I  know  that  it  was  seaaebody- 
ed  Claric  ton  guineas  fiv  this  letter,  whhdi  tha 
delicately,  and  periups  pfapcriy,  rafasad,  m  the  letter 
tsined  matter  of  a  private  and  confidential  chanetsr.  Not 
being  ut  liberty  to  my  any  m«  at  present  on  the  anljoct 
of  the  contento  of  this  letter  tiui  that  it  was  pretty  lang, 
•tnrngly  and  strikingly  expressed,  and  ftill,  in  ehort,  of 
fAesMM,  Icanonlyrsfoyanor  MrLoddmrt  totheheirs 
of  Chrk,  who  veslde,  I  bdfova,  at  Dolar.     < 
friend  Tennant  iianld  be  aUe,  I  am  ears,  if  net  to 
cure  the  letter,  at  least  to  aaecrtain  what  has  beesnm  of 
it,  end  whetho*  It  may  not,  as  In  my  ImmMii  splnisn  it 
<Nigbt,  to  giace  your  own  pages,  or  at  least  thorn  of  the 
Sifted  editor  of  the  Qnsrttfly. 

I  may  mention.  In  cenolnslon,  (aa  FMding  says,  whsra 
nothing  is  eamteded,)  that  whsn  a  sahsuibaj  at  Wail»- 
l»aU  Academy,  I SBW  Bnms^  heme  tiad  bf  Iba  bridle  to 
thesneckef  a  iittsfti  deir  intha  wighlwihiiiidof 
^^,  and  lingmd  lor  asaae  timo  llilimlng  to  ^s 
^ich,  oMted  In  m  iwn  chair  by  Ae  fiwside, 
listening  to.  BeUy  Flint  was  the  name  of  the 
^  wssneithflr  pretty  nar  witty,  bnt  she  had  a  pipe  of 
the  moit  overpowering  pitch,  and  a  taste  tor  asikg.  8ho 
was  the  very  woman  lor  Barm,  when  dispased  to  h«re 
**  •^  withaat  ai^per;"  la  adter  wands,  to  «4ay.dho 


af  ssBsio  without  the  nsual  aeoompaniments. 
I  rsmembcr  that  she  sung,  even  to  "as  laddies,**  "Thara*a 
nae  luok  about  the  houss^**  and  "  Braw,teawlads  o*  Gala 
water,**  mast  Inimitably;  whilst,  like  the  trem  and  the 
blocks  to  Orphans,  we  etiaad  and  Ustsoed  to  her  mast 
ligiously.     I  reosain,  my  dmr  sir,  truly  yann, 

TboMAS  GlUMTUC. 


THE  DRAMA. 


Ths  gnat  ^usstien  abont  all  actors  and  aatressm  Is, '' Am 
they  tma  to  nature?**  But  the  previous  question  may  bo 
moved,  "  What  is  nature  ?"  Tell  the  same  story  to  two 
person^  and  one  will  laugh  and  the  other  cry,— which  is 
the  mora  natural?  The  oily  answer  is,  that  the  laughter 
is  natursl  to  the  one^  and  tha  tears  to  the  other.  Well, 
then,  may  not  t¥ro  actors  act  the  same  scene  in  two  very 
diffivmtway^andyet  both  be  true  to  nature?  Yes,  bnt 
are  are  bnm|ht  Into  this  seeming  ''"^^ms  by  a  aophhitry, 
and  to  such  tophistrim  tha  Socntlc  anode  of  reasonii^ 
(wiihrBv«rsnoebeitspokfln)ispeeuUariyliaUe.  What 
is  ana  asan's  natnn^  Is  nat  another's ;  but  aa  there  is  n 
atandard  of  taate,  or  oomcthing^^proacUng  to  1^  eo  thaae 
is  a  standard  af  human  nature  if  which  tha  civilised  is 
distinguished  frmn  tha  mvi^  betn^  and  tha  diifsrant 
fiadm  af  Mfintanent  traced  and  apfrsdatad.  ThefeMs 
actors  fiir  tha  natare  af  the  upper  and  lower  gaUeriei^^- 
actors  for  tha  pttr-^and  actors  fiar  tha  boxes.  Hke  actors 
for  the  one  shilling  man  have  a  itae  shilling  natma, 
and  ars  tms  to  it ;  bnt  as  one  shilling  is  not  m  valu- 
ably and  may  be  more  easQy  mat  vrith,  than  five  shit* 
lii^s,  so  them  acton  are  of  a  mora  common  and  lem  ha- 
naurable  ordeik  There  is  a  dlifcmnee,  to%  batween  the 
nature  af  a  comedian  and  teHedian.  lite  polished  on- 
median  plays  pcindpally  to  that  artificial  natnrs  uauaUy 
met  with  in  what  is  oalied  "gaod  aodety  ;*  whUst  the 
great  tr^ediani  on  tha  other  hand,  addnssm  the  man 
nnsophisticmtcd  f eellilgs  of  the  hear^  ddlasto  sod  amito 
»  thsw  feelings  ought  to  b%  both  by  tampefaaaent  and 
whuTatWm.  Thb  chief  gnesrien,  tinanfun,  oanrnmiiw 
actom  sod  artasmss,  atlil  i»  '<  An  they  true  to  natwe  ?** 
to  that  natnae  whhJi  they  nndertafce  to  dfilinsnte,  and  fay 
which  they  ars  to  be  jndgad.  Be  It  obeerved,  however, 
that  an  aoter  awy  be  smsiingly  tma  toqature,4md  yet  nat 
agreat  aotar.  TSiis  latter  pniaft  osn  be  eottlad  only  t^ 
looking  at  the  Una  of  parte  vahieh  he  attemipts.  He  who 
pbya  nothing  bnt  country  bnn^insj  has  very  diiferent 
talents,  or  in  other  woad^-a  vary  dilliBraBt  natnse,  from 
him  irho  piaya  snch  characters  as  Hamlet  and  Othdlo. 

Descending  from  gAierals  to  particulars,  wem  we  to 
aak— **'  Is  Kean*s  acting  trae  to  nature?'  we  thould 
Imve  to  oonrider  that  his  walk  is  the  very  highest  in  his 
profbnion ;  and  that  it  requires,  therefore,  some  boldnem 
to  answer  the  question  ;  far  he  who  dom  eo,  impliee  that 
he  is  entitled  to  make  his  own  Idms  of  what  high  and 
lofty  passion  is,  and  should  be,  a  fit  standard  to  Jn^  by. 
Neverthelees,  the  question  is  answered  every  night  by  idl 
Kean*s  andtoioe,  not  one  of  whom  ever  take  it  into  their 
to  ai^pem  that  thay  ttn  doing  a  vain  thing.  It 
be  over  tiraa :— than  fs  an  Inviaible  aympathy  be- 
Hm  sonis  of  men,  wkioh,  If  tlia  right  conductor  is 
i,  ariU  commnnieate  Itself  to  a  vaet  multitude,  vri^ 
ikn  y^Udtf  and  afannltaneousnem  of  eleetricity.  Let  us 
take  anoflmr  jnstenoe  than,  that  vriilch  is  more  imnsa- 
•diatdy  In  hand,  and  whteh,  indeed,  has  si^eeted  these 
fr—rbs  "  U  Mm  Smithson'a  neti^  tne  to  nature  ?** 
8ha  alaa  piaya  the  fint  IfaM  in  tragedy ;  bnt,  In  so  teas 
aaeiiava  asen,  tharB  is  little  or  no  sympathy  bstwmn  her 

Wbgr,  then,  the  oenelusfen  must  be, 
is  nol  trae  to  nature.  *' Bntdamahagat 
at  an?**  Tm;  ar«isionilly»fram  tlm  iqpar 
gaAsvy.  "  Than  she  aanm  have  a  on»«hllUng  natna.** 
Gnmtod  ;  bnt^ram  lier  who  plays  the  first  line  In  tva- 
gady*  wi  wast  m  Jnet  and  driimte  medium  between  a 
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thing  tliat  will  duurm  the  pit,  and  delight  the  hoses.  In 
one  word,  if  our  opinion  he  asked  regarding  Miss  Smith- 
son,  we  pronounce  her  altogether  a  caricature.  She  is  no 
more  capable  of  sustaining  the  first  parts,  either  in  tra- 
gedy or  comedy,  than  she  is  of  enacting  Harlequin,  or  of 
dancing  on  the  slaclc  wire.  Her  style  is  a  good  deal  like 
that  of  a  respectable  moon-struck  milliner,  who  haTing 
seen,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  a  play  performed  by  a 
strolling  company  in  a  country  town,  inmiediately  be- 
comes stage-mad,  and  throws  herself  into  grotesque  atti- 
tudes, and  makes  speeches  about  daggers,  and  poison,  and 
love,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  to  all  the  other  female  ap- 
prentices. There  is  no  delicacy  in  her  appreciation  of 
eliaracter, — no  grace  in  her  execution  of  even  the  most 
simple  passages.  In  her  conceptions,  there  is  now  and 
then  something  like  originality ;  but  it  is  originality  of 
the  coarsest  and  most  vulgar  kind ;  as,  for  example,  her 
laying  aside  her  black  velvet  robe,  in  the  mad  scene  in 
"  Venice  Preserved,**  and  making  her  enirSe  in  a  white 
slip  or  under  petticoat,  black  stockings,  and  shoes ;  and 
as  the  dip  comes  down  only  a  little  below  the  knees,  the 
black  stockings  have  a  peculiarly  fine  efliBet.  '*  But  what, 
then,  do  you  say  to  the  PsHsiaas  ?**  Simply,  that  they 
are  no  rule  to  us ;  and  that  for  the  opinions  of  a  set  of 
daquettri,  who  know  about  as  much  of  English  as  they 
do  of  High  Dutcli,  we  entertain  an  exceedingly  small  re- 
spect. **  Is  she  not  a  fine  woman?**  We  know  not 
what  she  was ;  but  now  she  has  grown  hx  and  pursy, 
with  a  face  like  a  muffin.  Good  Heaven !  are  the  public 
such  profound  ninnies  as  to  submit  to  trash  like  this  ?  We 
ave  glad  that  in  Edinburgh,  at  least.  Miss  Smlthson  is 
*  drawing  no  houses ;  and  we  consider  it  the  duty  of  those 
who  do  go  to  split  their  sides  with  laughter.  We  give 
Mr  Murray  no  great  credit  for  bringing  her  here,  for 
he  mtist  have  known  that  her  only  chance  of  success 
arose  from  lier  having  beeii  talked  of.  To  drug  us  at  so 
short  an  interval  with  Miss  Smlthson  in  tragedies,  which, 
only  the  week  before,  were  supported  by  Macrcady  and 
Miss  Jarman,  (the  latter  as  much  superior  to  Miss  Smith- 
son  as  light  is  to  darkness,)  was  not  the  very  happiest' 
qwoimen  of  management. '  ^ould  we  be  thought  to  have 
expressed  our  opinion  of  Miss  Smlthson  severely,  we  can 
only  say,  that  we  have  done  so  because  others  seem  <^raid 
to  speak  out,  and  because  we  are  anxious  to  open  the  eyes 
of  at  least  a  portion  of  the  public,  to  the  preposterous 
stuff  which  she  attempts  to  palm  upon  them  for  fine  act- 
ing. Let  Miss  Smlthson  sink  to  her  own  level,  and  we 
-shall  never  breathe  another  word  against  her. 

^Itf  Cetbetuf* 

P.  S, — We  beg  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  article  wliich  follows  on  the  sul(ject  of  Xiondon 
Theatricals.  It  contains  much  interesting  information, 
and  some  that  is  not  generally  known. 


THB  DRAMA  IK  LONDON. 

London,  Dec,  7, 1829. 

Tbaxxs  to  the  captitations  of  Fanny  Kemble,  Edmund 
Keaa, ''  Black  ^yed  Susan,**  and  the  Elephant  from  fVan- 
coni*s,  our  London  theatricals  are,  to  adopt  a  commercial 
metaphor,  onoe  more  '*  looking  up  again.**  Miai  KcmMe's 
JuBet  having  now  sustained  the  ordeal  of  eight-and^twen- 
ty  performances,  with  full  houses,  and  unabated,  or  nther 
increaaed  enthusiasm,  to  the  last,  her  friends  are  pro- 
bably justified  in  predicting  a  still  mors  brilliant  career 
for  her  Bdoidtra ;  in  which  character  she  is  to  «ppcar, 
tor  the  first  time,  on  Wednesday  nest.  Dee.  9,  when 
**  Venice  Preserved'*  is  to  be  produced,  with  new  sce- 
nery and  dresses,  and  the  parts  of  Pierre  and  Jaffier  are 
to  be  sustained  by  Bfr  C.  Kemble  and  Mr  Waide.  Wade*8 
lang-talked-of  now  tragedy  of  the  *' Jew  of  Ariagon**  is 
consequently  postponed  for  the  present ;  though,  with  the 
tme  etprit  de  corpSf  and  to  keep  his  namebefinro  the  pub- 
Ik^  be  baa  siiioe  wHtten  a  very  lively  fttntp-m  that  pe- 


Cttliarly  &rclcalsul|iect.  Phrenology,  which  will  be  brought 
out  Immediately.  Miss  Foote*s  ten  gratoitous  perfonn- 
anoes  commence  to-morrow  evening,  Dec  8,  with  LditU 
Hardy,  in  the  *<BeUe*s  Stratagem;**  and  T.  P.  Cooke 
concluded  his  six  similar  representations  of  Wifftoa,  in 
Douglas  Jerrold's  nautical  melo-drama  of  '*  Bliek-fytd 
Susan,*'  on  Saturday  last,  though  he  Is  engaged  to  plsy  it 
again  for  three  more  evenings  this  week.  The  career  of 
this  piece  has  been  as  astonishing  as  It  hss  been  unponj. 
leled ;  it  was  written  for  the  Surrey  Theatre,  to  run  it> 
few  nights  and  be  foi^otten,  like  something  more  thaa 
ninety-nine-hundredths  of  all  its  contempomries,  mano- 
fiictured  to  sail  in  those  latitudes;  and  of  its  being  played 
for  a  hundred  and  fifty  successive  nights  at  the  Surrey, 
then  the  following  six  at  Corent  Garden,  and  8ubi«quem- 
ly  the  farther  announcement  of  the  succeeding  twrivr  at 
die  Surrey,  with  its  repetition  on  some  ofthesavu  ctet- 
ingn  at  Covent  Garden,  making  a  total  of  one  hundred  aod 
sixty-eight  uninterrupted  performances,  its  author  IjId* 
self  says,  and  I,  for  one,  most  potently  believe  him, ''  \hi 
the  individual  who  discharges  the  fireworks  at  VauxkJ 
seen  one  of  his  rockets,  instead  of  gleaming  a  brief  tiof, 
and  then  waning  into  darkness,  become  fixed  in  the  ikr, 
and  shine  a  star  for  the  whole  season,  he  conld  not  bn 
been  more  surprised."  That  this  success  has  been  soitly 
owing  to  the  acting  of  Mr  Cooke,  and  not  to  the  mere 
merits  of  the  drama,  you  will,  it  seems,  very  speedily  ban 
an  iqiportunity  of  judging  for  yoursdves  In  £diobin|k ; 
where,  if  you  have  a  pretty,  sensitive,  modest  S\a»,  i 
clever  Gna&raitiy  a  surly  Doggratts,  and  a  gentlemaiily 
Admiral,  it  will  doubtless  be  a  fiavonrite.  Mr  Jenvld 
has  since  produced  a  five-act  tragedy,  called  "  Thoma*^  a 
Becket,**  also  at  the  Surrey,  which  has  been  toleraldy  ^' 
cessfnl ;  and  he  is,  "  take  him  for  all  in  all,**  Tcry  iv"*- 
perior  to  the  usual  run  of  minor  theatrical  writers 

Keau*^  dAut  at  Drury  Lane,  after  coming  to  town  par- 
posely  to  befriend  the  rival  house,  agreeably  to  hi^  p")* 
mised  ofitnr,  placarded  all  over  London  more  than  two 
months  ago,  was  one  of  the  most  Irish  methods  of  a«Bt- 
Ing  Covent  Garden  that  could  possibly  have  heen  devi- 
sed. His  powerful  aid  was,  however,  never  more  n«^ 
ed  than  just  now  at  Old  Drury ;  his  reception,  maugres 
little  opposition  from  some,  was  most  enthusiastic;  tU 
house  was,  for  the  first  time  this  season,  croirdei 
and  his  performance  of  Richard  never  more  csrefol, « 
more  energetic  Lord  Glengaira  new  Comedy  of  the 
"Follies  of  Fashion,**  which,  though  now  brought  oat 
at  Drury  Lane,  was  two  or  three  years  since  in  rebearsl 
at  Covent  Garden,  has  been  praised  very  far  beyond  i^ 
deserts,  and  will  never  be  either  productive  or  populir ; 
even  the  prologue  and  epilogue  had  not  a  doaen  reslly  gof^ 
lines  between  them !  Drury  Lane's  new  pieces  hare,  ia- 
deed,  been  singularly  unsuccessful  this  season ;  for,  witk 
the  exception  of  Planche*s  very  dever  mdo^ram*  of  tl» 
"  Brigand,'*  and  BuckstoQe*s  tolerably  neat  traaaisdoQ  of 
"  Snakes  in  the  Grass,*'  which,  however,  did  not  draw. 
all  the  others,  from  Lister*s  duU  tragedy  of  *'  £pichan> 
downwards,  have  been  most  decided  fiulurea.  '^''^ 
wish  equally  well  to  **  both  their  houses,"  I  am  einrerrif 
sorry  for.  This,  however,  is  not  the  only  error  of  Mr 
Frice*s  management;  for  his  reduction  of  the  box  prices 
when  he  erroneously  and  charitably  oondnded  that  Cerent 
Garden  would  either  not  open,  or  must  foUow  hia  exBD- 
pie,  was  a  blunder  for  which  he  never  can  forgive  him- 
self, while  be  knows  that  the  other  house  fiUs  at  the  oM 
admission,  and  that  he  has  thus  needlessly  thrown  aw»r 
one  shilling  per  head  upon  every  box  visitor ;  and  this « 
a  time,  too,  when  his  treasury  necasdties  have  rMpiirrd  t 
redaction  of  five-and^twenty  per  cent  upon  all  ^Jf^ 
salaries  until  after  Christmas,  then  to  be  repaid,  t//^"' 
ttatc 

Lastly,  though  c«rUinly  not  least,  but  biggest,  ItaaH 
tdl  you  of  JDfekk,  the  Elephant,  which  was  1»»*^ 
WalUaso's  Dock  Yard,  Riband  House,  BlsdtwsU,  ab«» 
oae  o*id«ck  iq  the  morning  of  FWdny,  Not.  87,  when  *« 
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walked  up  to  town,  and  arriYcd  aafdy  at  the  Addphi, 
where  she  ddnUtd  on  Thursday  last*  in  a  drama  written 
by  Beailey,  the  architect  and  play-writer,  and  called 
the  "  Elephant  of  Siam  and  4he  Fireflend  !**  She  Is  of  a 
very  dark  hrown  colour,  and  certainly  a  most  ma^ificent 
and  sagacious  animal ;  though  it  is  not  a  little  singular 
that  she  was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Mr  Croos»  of 
elephantine  notoriety,  hy  whom  she  was  arid  for  iritrao- 
tability.  Skilful  management  has,  however,  made  her 
toute  au  contraire,  and  her  present  docility  must  be  seen 
to  be  belicTed.  Her  height  is  about  eleven  feet,  and  her 
weight  nearly  four  tons.  Yet  notwithstanding  two  such 
very  formidable  obstacles  to  agility,  she  performs  the  whole 
of  her  part,  even  to  her  final  acknowledgments  to  the  an- 
dienc(>,  upon  being  called  for,  d  la  Fraitgais,  after  the 
curtain  has  fallen,  with  an  ease  and  elegance  which  very 
many  of  her  biped  colleagues  would  do  well  to  imitate. 
The  Drury  Lane  manager,  being  too  late  to  obtain  her 
powerful  services,  for  which  he  offered  the  same  terms  as 
Mr  Kean's,  £50  per  nighi,  has,  according  to  Green- 
Room  report,  a  rival  beast  in  trainiufp  for  his  Christmas 
pantomime ;  and  all  the  other  pantomimes  are,  I  nnder- 
<«tand,  to  Introduce  manufi^tured  elephants,  as  nearly  like 
her  as  possible.  She  was  introduced  by  an  address,  admi- 
rably spoken  by  Yates,  setting  forth,  in  good  heroic  mea- 
kure,  how  he,  a  wild-beast  showman,  was  ejected  from 
the  late  Exeter  Change  ;  when,  his  *'  occupation  gone,** 
he  9By9f — 

"  I  wander'd  on,  but  did  not  wander  far; 
T%eiie  doors  were  open — as  they  always  are-^ 
To  take  one  in  ;  and  then  my  Incky  fates 
Set  up  the  firm  of  Matthews  and  of  Yates : 
And  now,  Gaxette-like,  I  am  cdme  to  say,  there 
Is  a  partner  of  more  weight  than  either.** 

After  which,  puns,  at  the  rate  of  about  two  per  stanza, 
crowd  the  renudnder  of  this  zoological  prologue,  which 
concludes, 

**  Hoping  that  you  your  patronage  will  grant. 
To  Messieurs  Mathews,  Yates,  and  Elephant !" 

This  was  to  have  been  spoken  in  the  costume  of  a  Beef- 
eater, which,  however,  the  Deputy- Licenser,  George  Col- 
man  the  younger,  considered  far  too  sacred  a  character  to 
lie  thus  jested  with,  and  accordingly  issued  his  veto,  pro- 
hibiting its  degradation  ! ! !  The  elephant  was  to  have 
been  exhibited  tinee  a^day,  but  as  second  thonghtsare  best, 
upon  thinking  twice  of  it,  this  Bartholomew- Fair  scheme 
wss  very  ^sely  given  up.  Of  the  other  numerous  novel- 
ties now  in  concoction,  in  preparation,  andin  completion, 
I  hope  to  write  you  favourably  and  more  particularly, 
very  speedily. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


TO  A  FAVOUBITB  ACTRIgS. 

By  Henry  O.  BeS. 

I  SAW  thee  in  thy  hour  of  pride, 
The  empress  of  the  glittering  scene, — 

Gush'd  through  thy  veins  joy's  purple  tide, 
FUsh'd  frm  thy  eyea,  in  glaneea  keen. 

The  sparkles  of  the  sonl  within. 

Like  lightning  midst  the  i^idaiiding  din. 

I  saw  thy  boaom  Ml  and  swell, 
I  saw  thy  brow  on  fire  with  thought ; 

I  taw  thee,  *neath  the  poet's  spell, 
Like  soDM  rich  garment  gold-inwrought, 


Give  forth  from  every  look  and  limb, 
A  light,  which  made  all  others  dim. 

t 

I  hetfd  thy  voiee,  and  every  tone 
Sank  quicker— deeper,  in  my  heart ; 

I  heard  'tiiy  voice— 4%  voice  Uono— 

Thoogh  many  with  thee  piay'd  thdr  part ; 

'I  hear  its  softest  eadence  still. 

Like  music  on  a  summer  hill. 

And  I.didyee/  thy  triumph  tlien,— 
My  soul,  lilce  thine,  was  young  and  proud ; 

Ita  duurds  responsive  rang  again 
To  all  the  praises  of  the  crowd ; — 

Yet  never  plandit  came  from  me. 

At  least  not  such  as  men  could  see. 

I  seom'd  to  give  away  in  sound 
Emotions  which  to  thee  I  ow*d, — 

Emotions  sacred  and  profound. 

Whose  shadow  on  my  hot  cheek  glow*d ; 

But  if,  perchance,  my  eye  met  thine, 

Ita  language  thou*  mightat  well  divine, 

AUs !  alas  !-~I  knew  it  all 

A  dream     an  idle  dream  at  best ; 

For  does  not,  at  the  curtain's  fall. 
The  player  sink  into  a  Jest  ? — 

A  wearied,  sad,  and  painted  thing, 

A  puppet  that  haa  lost  ita  string ! 

I  will  not  do,  as  once  I  did, — 

Dissolve  the  charm  by  coming  near ; 

I  know  too  well  that  muoh  is  hid 
'Tis  better  not  to  see  or  hear ; — 

I  had  a  dream  like  this  belbre,^ — 

A  stormy  wakening — and  'twas  o'er  ! 

No*-4Ao«  shalt  ne'er  be  aught  to  me. 
Save  what  tlUa  very  hour  thou  art ; 

The  fancies  I  now  twine  with  thee 
Might  elw  grow  darker  and  depart ; 

I  hate  the  cold  truths  that  destroy 

So  warm  and  bright  a  dream  of  joy. 


WOMAN. 

/Wmh  «  7U  ExUei  of  Ckamomd,"    An  UiqMitked 

Drama* 

By  CharUe  Doyne  SUkry. 

Alas  !  for  gentle  Woman,  form'd  so  weak  ! 
Gentle,  meek,  powerless,  fond,  confiding  ereatore, 
MThat  a  firall  web,  woven  In  the  wind,  art  thou ! 
A  goesamer  hung  on  the  noontide  air ! 
Catching  the  tincture  of  each  varying  ray 
The  inconstant  sunshine  sheds  through  dews  and  darkness^ 
And  torn  and  blighted  by  the  feeblest  breath  ! —  . 
Man  treads  the  world  with  prond  and  lordly  step — 
A  lawless,  reckless  libertine— Jiis  will 
Uhchallenged,  and  his  pleasures  unreproved  ; 
Loaded  with  crimes  that  all  the  world  belidld— . 
His  heart  a  well  of  deep  deceit — ^hls  soul 
Gouded  with  every  foUyi — every  vice  ; 
Ev'n  in  the  face  of  Virtue  he  looks  up, 
And  boldly  bears  nnbow'd  his  paltry  pride. 
But  Woman !  poor,  mpak  Woman !  one  false  step- 
One  slight  digression  fV^am  the  thorny  path 
Of  dull  monotonous  lifb — one  thooghtless  error, 
Damns  her  for  ever ! — Ruin  then  ensues  ;-— 
lleproach,  remorse,' and  grief,  and  burning  aliasie. 
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Tny  on  her  inmost  tonl,  dll  the  Mr  form— 
The  veil  of  roeee  and  pure  UUei  blent^ 
Which  Nature  threw  divindy  o*er  her  aool 
When  firtt  she  breathed  the  balmy  breath  iff  lUb 
Into  her  Spirit's  sacred  sanctuary — 
Becomes  a  wan,  wom  shadow  of  deep  thought ; 
WhQe  the  eold  world  pohita  at  the  pioinf  Tietim, 
And  laughs  her— scorns  her — hoots  her  to  the  grate ! 
Vain  are  her  tears— Tain  her  rslmthig  sighs*— 
Her  wretchedness — ^her  agony — aiU  Tain  ! 
Like  the  lone  bark,  wxeck'd  Ur  «waif  at  sea, 
She  sinlBi  to  rise  no  more .  -po  more  for  erer ! 


■«i*> 


LirSRARV  CHIT-CHAT  AVD  VARIITIIS. 


k 


A  miw  Utcisry  Joamsl,  of  theisne  formsndilsssitlie  LsmImi 
lAUrary  Qaattte,  to  be  entitled  The  Chnmide  of  Litcratoie  sad  the 
Fine  Artf,  b,  we  undentand,  sbout  to  be  oommraeed.  voder  the 
niperintcndoice  of  Mr  Alaric  Wstb.  It  is  to  be  of  weekly  recar- 
reoce,  sad  wtn  be  devoted  to  EogHdi  sad  PoretgaLttsfStuiesnd  the 
Flae  Arts. 

There  ii  ncsrly  resdy  fan  pubUestloB,  TrafSto  fee  TtaabosSoo  sad 
other  porta  of  Ceatnl  Aiyica,  during  the  yesrs  18M,  5,  6, 7*  sad  8, 
by  Ren«  CsiUi^  The  work  w|U  be  fflustrsted  with  a  view  of  Tlm- 
Inietoo,  snd  other  plates  isprsientiiy  the  boildinft  of  this  remsrk- 
able  city. 

The  author  of  Ridielien  hss  nesrly  feady  a  new  worli,  satitled 
Dsrnlcy. 

Mr  DlflEaeU  snaonasM  the  eonelodiagporilon  of  hli  OOBstosnta. 
riei  oo  ths  Lift  sad  Rdfa  of  Chsilcs  L 

A  work  of  ooaddertble  iaterett  to  the  ipoctiog  wodd  isinpiepam- 
tloo.  uader  the  title  of  Northern  Sports.  It  wilU  we  uadsntsad,  es^ 
hibit,  in  sn  i!!^ff*et«^  msaoer,  the  Add  diveiiiom  of  the  North  of 
Europei 

Mr  Gait  hss  nesrly  completed  s  norSI,  csiBed  Lswtie  Todd,  or  the 
Settlen  in  the  Woodst 

A  novel,  laid  to  be  or  aa  eatlMly  aswehamelsc»  uadsr  thft  ttOs  of 
Wedded  Life  in  qpperRankl.  will  ihoitty  be  pobliihed. 

Mr  ^menon  ia  o^sfled  in  writing  a  Hlflory  oCOxeeee,  which  win 
soon  niske  its  appearance. 

Shortly  will  be  pnbHriied,  the  Rlitoty  of  Doabar,  from  theesrllcit 
recorda  to  the  preient  period,  by  Jsmss  Mfllsr. 

A  new  topographiesl  DkticwaTOf  Greet  BriMa  sad  Iielsnd  ia 
about  to  be  publiahed  in  aumben,  by  Mr  J,  Gorton^  Kdltor  of  the 
General  Biographical  Dictlooary. 

The  Civil  and  Ecelesiaatlcai  Hiatory  of  Eaglaad,  ftom  the  Inva- 
•loB  of  the  Bomana  to  the  Passing  of  the  Cathotlo  R^ef  BOl  in  18S9, 
la  annouaced  by  C.  8t  Geoigs. 

A  Treatise  on  Atmospheric  Eleetricity,  indudinf  Obsenratiooa  on 
Lightning  Rods  sad  Psisgrelfl^  by  John  Munsy ,  F.  S.  H^  Jfce.  ia  in 
thepreaa. 

A  llialosy  of  Oealrii  Lttciataie*  Inan  the  time  of  the  ialrahie- 
tion  of  the  art  of  printing,  ia  aaaooaead  by  J.  MbeHsr. 

The  Spirit  and  Manners  of  the  Age,  an  able  and  Jndlcloas  period- 
ical, anccGssfulIy  oooducted  by  Mr  8.  C.  HaO,  the  Kdltor  of  the 
Amulet,  ia  hencefoiwanl  to  be  poMiShed  under  the  title  of  the  Bri- 
tish Magaaine,  a  Monthly  Journal  of  Literatore,  Science,  and  Art. 

The  Memoirs'  of  Madame  du  Bairi,  Mletieaa  of  Lonii  XV.  of 
Fiance,  fonoing  three  tolumee  of  "  AuSoblopaphy,'*  ia  sanowncsd* 

The  Lilb  of  Sir  Walter  IUIei|^,  ia  two  Tolumas,  ia  aearly  reedy 
for  publiostion,  firom  thepen  of  Mrs  Thomson,  the  popular  author 
of  the  Lift  of  Wolsey,  and  Memoirs  of  Henry  VIIL  and  his  Times. 

Dr  Conolly,  Profeasor  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  London,  Is 
ptepsrhig  for  publicatiao,  an  Inquiry  conceiuing  the  Indications  of 
Insanity. 

TheniathTOiunMof  Count  Sesur*e  Hiatoty  of  Frsaes^  eauBBcn- 
dng  with  the  reign  of  Louis  XL,  tola  Hie  press. 

An  BngUsh  Journal  is  about  to  be  pubUehed  st  Plss»  under  ths 
title  of  the  Ausoniaa,  or  Monthly  Jouraal  of  Italiaa  Utesatoie. 

Paica  or  Foaaiow  Booas^^A  paragraph  upon  this  aut|)eet  i^ 
peered  among  our  Tarieties  laet  week.  It  has  since  been  represented 
to  us,  from  a  highly  respectable  source,  ttist  the  lathiustion  It  ooo- 
tained,  against  foreiga  book-imporiersgenerAny,  was  too  severe.  We 
are  informed  that,  by  Messrs  Treutlel  sad  Wurts,  aad  other  extrn- 
slve foreiga  bookseDers  hi  Leaden,  the  gsasnl  rale  Is  toeoaveK 
francs  taitoshimogsi>«to  asD  a  work  whieb  costs  tm  fransB»  forsa* 
ample,  on  the  Coniiaeat,  foe  tsa  ahiUii^  This  docs  not  ssato  sa 
untsaaouable  per  ceatage.' 

Miaa  PAToa's  CoMcaaT<--MlaB  Paten  gave  a  concert  in  the  At- 
ssmUy-RooBst  here  on  Wsdasidsy  erctibc   She  was  aiiistea  by 


two  mass— nsbsHa  and  Buss*    Hm  Rc 

very  flw  less  thsalOOOtUiets  haviag  bees  ioU.  Then 
thnePwtSvtheflrsteoasiallngentiniyoCiaasdmtak.  Tbe 
whole  went  off  with  great  eelat 
Ml ae  Louisa  JAascAH.— We  Observe  that  thii  young  hAj,  io- 
byher  sister^  eaecesi  bete,  has  come  to  £dfaibiiifhtogi?e 
fai  siagiag  snd  sresmpanlmesr,  during  bar  rfsM's  xsadcoai 
Ftam  what  we  have  heasd  of  Mies  LouiaiJsnBaarsaeqam- 
hi  ttaM  bnachae,  we  should  ttiak  then  is  Ulds  doSbt  of  te 
with  every  epcooiageeaonL 
Caaae.— Oneof  the  most  splendid  set  of  eheis  mm  mewr  at, 
bcautiflilly  carved  in  the  foiest  ivory,  avsetpreenttotaessaintle 
shopofMceBsCoastsUea^Co.  We  anderstand  His  the  intwttosof 
the  owaer  to  diepose  of  diSB  speedily  by  tsAe.  llMywlMiifcia 
intenst  la  this  noUe  gsaw  should  aot  kiss  ths  disBcs  cf  bsBOsiJV 

nesfrlcsf  Ooie^pte— For  what  has  bssn  goiag  en  daring  the  ks 
week  in  the  tiieetrlcsl  world  of  troodon,  we  rsOr  oar  rasdsn  tot  pR- 
vious  pegs  of  this  Number.»Madame  Veaiilt  pwtoimed  Dim  Qkmd 
last  Saturday  evening,  gratnitoosly,  at  Drury  Lane,  aad  bsieoedodid 
an  cogsgement  to  play  (here  reguiariy  after  Chri8tBUB»->TlM  IMfa 
Theatre  was  sold  by  auctlOB  a  fow  days  sgo,  for  £18,300,  bsisf  £5W 
above  the  mortgage.  The  mortgagee  was  the  purehaser,  aad  he  ba 
grsBtsda  iesaeof  the  piupeiii  for  seven  yssisto  Mr  Buna,  stna> 
ausl  rent  of  £1000,  instead  of  £SOOQ,  the  sum  hUheito  paiiUTU 
Xngbah  ooupmy  playing  in  UoOsnd  have  been  suddenly  throvsa^ 
great  diffleulty,  owli^  to  the  manager  having  appropritfcd  ill  dk 
reodpts  in  disdiarge  of  rent  ducb  after  ha^ng,  by  Ubeni  oSs^ 
tempted  the  perfonnen  to  come  over  for  the  winter  leaioB.  \m 
expected  thirt,  after  four  nights'  perfomsnce.  In  aid  of  the  pam 
menkben,  the  company  would  bebnAea  apw— The  RsougusTkcie 
was  burned  down  on  the  1st  of  this  month.— Maoeady  tsokkii  b^ 
nellt  here  on  Wedneaday  last.  Not  being  in  good  health,  he  ha 
given  up  aocae  peovlaelsl  apgsmsatB*  sod  rstamed  to  hit  on 
houae  St  Ftanerwood,  to  the  nd^dwuihood  of  LoBdfln.-Sir  Wihr 

ScottTa  tragedy  of  "ThoHooaeof  Aspea"  iatorcbeanalhaf.a< 
will  be  brought  out  immediately  apou  the  termiaatioa  of  Vh 
Smithaon'a  engagement.  Towarda  the  end  of  the  month,  i  as* 
Chriatmaa  pantomime  win  be  produced.— Mln  Palon  left  thii  t» 
terday  morning  for  Newcastle,  and  Is  to  perform  Lacy  Bertra 
there  this  evening.  She  then  proceeds  to  York,  and  other  Sq|iib 
town*,  and  win  not  return  to  London  for  some  weeks. 

WzzxLT  List  or  FaRPoaiCAXCBs. 


Sat. 
Mow. 

TURS. 

Wan. 
Tauas. 


Dee.  5— Dec.  11. 

WUUam  Tell,  Sjf  The  Rahbn*$  Wyt. 
Firgialar,  MefHaieny,  4  th§  Nogftift, 
Venice  Preserved,  WViiam  l^ompMs,  4*  lUif m. 

Rmeo  and  Juttet,  No  /  ^  QbU 
Jane  Shore,  ^  ThelnvhueUUt. 
Romeo  094  JuUeU  The  WfcUnagDa^^  Do, 


TO  O0R  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Taa  interesting  peper  by  the  Author  of  "  Anatv  Fhir '  «U1  ^^ 
probably  in  our  next— We  cannot  speak  from  peraocal  kaovWgr* 
but,  ftom  what  we  gather,  we  should  thtek  Chat  mudt  bsacflt  mi^" 
be  derived  fhnn  an  attendance  on  the  *<  Soir^  Fiaa^iim  de  X> 
dame  de  ThibouvUls.** 

The  poem,  entitled  •*  Signs  of  the  Tunca.  or  theSceoed  A<If«K 
is  much  too  kmg  for  the  Jomruait  it  would,  indeed,  makei0il! 
volumcb— The  "  Soottiah  Song"  ahall  have  a  place  in  cor  BeKtSll^ 
paaa^WeregMttbstthe  ••BtmCtmm  «<chlxasMs''inllicaHtlT 
auit  ua.^-Our  Cnrespoodent  in  Stondiavcn  may  live  fat  bopei-'' 
cannot  find  room  for  •' A  Simile  for  the  Ladies,"  and  *'innttrl^ 
turning.**— A  Corrcepoodent,  who  ia  of  opinton,  that,  on  the  |abli» 
tion  of  the  new  edition  of  Rob  Roy,  Mr  Maekay,  the  liviDf  «{>*' 
aentattve of  the  fia</l«,  damUlnotlie  ft»|otten,has  seatoapoeia 
sddTCsssdtoOstgsntlaaan,  of  whldHhebBCveBseliaiMlvin: 

«' Thy  fiuBs^  dear  bou^  sad  wsU  dsservsd, 
wm  neTcr  go  oat  of  dste* 


While 

One  hooeet  magistiats  I 
They  who  thy  foodset  ftotass  kMar, 

Wtti  vt  the  voice  together,** 
Tbou*n  pnideat  as  the  fiaille  was, 

And  woithy,  Uke  hia  ftlhsr  l" 
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Tales  of  a  Cfrandfather ;  heinff  Storiea  taken  from  Scot- 
Hah  HiitOTjf,  HumUy  iaacribed  to  Hu^h  LHU^ohn, 
£mi.  In  3  Tob.  Third  Series.  EdinbuiYh.  Cadell 
&  Co.     1680.     18«o. 

Sir  Waltkr  Scorr  has  now  eonduded  his  self-imposed 
Usic  of  supplying  the  yoath  of  this  country  with  an  ac- 
curate sammary  of  tlie  past  events  of  Scottish  history. 
Takinif  the  woric  as  a  wliole,  there  can  1m  no  doubt  that 
it  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  simple  and  interesting  narra- 
tive ;  and  that  it  will  long  continue  to  hold  undivided 
possession  of  the  public  attention,  aa  by  Ikr  the  best  book 
upon  the  afMrs  of  Scdthmd  which  can  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  rising  generation. 

In  the  **  Fkreiatory  Letter "  to  his  Grandson,  with 
which  the  third  series  commences,  Sir  Walter  observiss, 
that  he  has  had  a  Uoody  and  tragic  tale  to  telL  «  The 
geofsration  of  which  I  an  an  individual,**  he  says,  "  and 
which,  having  now  aseii  the  second  nee  of  their  sueoeasors, 
most  soon  prepare  to  leave  tlw  scsne,  luwro  been  tbo  first 
Scotsmen  who  appear  Hkelf  to  quit  the  stage  of  life^  with- 
out  witnessing  either  foreign  or  domestic  war  within  their 
country.  Our  lathers  beheM  the  civil  convulsion  of 
I74j-4j — the  race  wito  preceded  them  saw  the  commo- 
tions of  1715,  1718,  and  the  war  of  the  Revolution  in 
1668-9 ;  a  tlifard,  and  earher  genefatjon,  witnened  the 
two  inanfTBOtlons  of  Bsntland-hili  and  Bothwell-bridge, 
and  a  fonrth  lived  in  the  bloody  times  of  the  great  civil 
war ;  a  llfth  had  In  memory  the  dvfl  rontests  of  James 
the  Sixth's  minority ;  and  a  sixth  race  carries  m  iMck  to 
tile  long  period  wlien  the  blessings  of  peace  were  totally 
unknownt  and  tlie  state  of  constant  iiostility  between 
England  and  Soortand,  was  only  interrupted  by  insecure 
and  Ui-kapl  tmess  of  a  very  fow  yeara^  endnranoe/*  This 
brief  retrospect  of  the  eontkraal  broils  in  whi^h.  we  have 
been  engaged,  would  seem  fully  to  justify  tlie  application 
of  tbe  epithet  perfervidum  to  the  ingtudmn  Seotontm,.  It 
is  pleaaaat,  however,  to  thlnlct  tliat  a  period  hAs  at  length 
arrived,  when  there  seems  little  probability  of  the  terrors 
of  actual  war  being  soon  i^ain  renewed  among  us,  and  of 
which  tho  ftttun  historian  will  have  tntaasrA  the  Intel* 
leetnai,  rather  than  tho  martial  trinmpho. 

Our  readers  may  perhaps  recollect,  that  in  reviewing 
tbe  Second  Series  of  **  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,**  we  took 
occasion  |o  express  a  doubt  whether  Sir  Walter  Scott 
would  not  have  been  doing  a  greater  service  to  his  juvenile 
rtadens,  had  he  more  fi^uoitly  apd  decidedly  mingled 
up  oytoleaa  wth  his  hare  statomente  of  fact.  Wothmnrht 
thut,  by  ehnA^  avoiding  saeh  a  eonrae,  ha  had  given  to 
nuuiy  parts  of  Iris  narrative  an  air  of  frigidity,  and  that 
by  conltoting  himself  with  requesting  his  readers  to 
draw  their  own  conclusions^  he  perhaps  scarcely  per- 
formed all  that  vras  nveeted  from  him  as  a  great  guide 
end  iastmetor  of  youth.  Tlie  WatimiMSier  lUuieto  after- 
wards ttatid  Hm  aane  ol^eotieQ  in  still  Adler  terms,  com- 
pletely eelndding  whh  idl  our  own  sentiments  upon  the 
subject.  The  matter  has  appeared  of  sufficient  moment 
to  Sir  Welter  Scott  to  elldt  from  him  an  answer  and  de- 


fence. In  his  Introduction  to  the  present  Series.  It  Is 
worth  while  examining,  for  a  moment,  the  reasons  he 
assigns  for  the  couiie  he  has  pursued.  "  The  present,** 
he  says,  '*  is  not  intended  to  be  a  controversial  work.  In- 
deed, if  disputed  pointo  should  be  stated  here  as  subjects 
of  discussion,  there  is  no  space  to  argue  them ;  and  all  that 
could  be  brought  forward  would  be' the  assertion  of  the 
anthor*s  own  opinion,  for  which  he  is  not  entitled  to 
claim  any  particular  deference  from  his  readers.**  The 
accuracy  of  the  two  stetemente  contained  in  this  last  sen- 
tence we  are  not  prepared  top*ant.  In  the  first  place,  in  a 
work  extending  to  nine  vblumes,  snrely  some  little  space 
might  be  found,  if  sought,  not  only  for  the  statement,  but 
even  for  the  enforcing  of  opinions  upon  *'  diflputed  points  ;** 
and.  In  the  second  place.  Sir  Walter  ^entitled  to  claim 
that  a  more  than  ordinary  deference  should  be  paid  to  his 
simple  aasertions  of  opinion,  being  one  who  stands  fore- 
most in  the  world's  eye,  and  who,  in  his  single  person, 
combines  more  information  than  could  be  found  in  mul- 
titudes. But  our  author  proceeds  in  these  words : — 
"  Like  most  men  of  some  experience  in  life,  I  entertain 
undoubtedly  my  own  opinions  upon  the  great  political 
questions  of  the  present  and  future  times ;  but  I  have  no 
desire  to  impress  these  upon  my  juvenile  readers."  This 
is  not  exactly  meeting  the  whole  of  the  objection.  If  to 
anther  chooses  to  keep  his  pdftical  opinions  to  himself,  in 
so  far  as  these  are  connected  with  the  times  in  which  he 
livee,  no  one  has  any  right  to  complaiki ;  but  many  ques- 
tions were  alluded  to,  both  by  the  IFesfmiiis/er  Mtinewerg 
and  ourselves,  oonoeming  which  Sir-  Walter  Seott  has 
oarsfnlly  avoided  explaining  his  own  sentiments,  although 
they  are  now  more  to  be  regarded  as  moral  problems 
than  as  polStltei  bones  of  contention.  Is  it,  or  is  it  not, 
the  historian*s'daty  to  guard,  on  tbe  one  hand,' the  me- 
mory of  the  great  and  good  of  past  ages  from  undeser- 
ved obloquy,  and  on  the  other;  to  hold  up'  the  conspicu- 
ously wicked  to  merited  reprobation  ?  If  this  question 
be  answered  affirmatively,  will  it  be  maintained  that  a 
mere  cold  statement  of  faeta  is  sufficient  to  give  a  proper 
moral  impulse  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  ?  Let  us,  how- 
ever, hear  Sir  Walter  onoe  mere: 

'^  I  am  more  anxious  that  the  purpose  of  this  work  should 
be  understood,  beosuae  a  friendly  and  indulgent  critic,**  (al- 
luding to  the  WlestminsUr  Review  for  AprU,  1889,)  **  whose 
general  judgment  has  been  but  too  partially  pronounced  in 
favour  of  the  author,  .has  in  one  point  misunderstood  mv 
intentions.  My  friendly  Aristarcnus,  for  such  I  must  call 
him,  has  paid  roe  the  great  compliment,  (which  I  may 
boast  of  baring,  to  my  utmost  ability,  deserved,)  that  my 
little  work  contains  no  fault  of  commission ;  that  is  to  say, 
he  admlu  that  I  have  not  either  concealed  or  falsified  the 
truth  of  history  in  controverted  points,  which,  in  my  opi- 
nhin,  would  have  been,  especially  in  a  work  designed  for 
the  use  of  youth,  a  most  uniiardonable  crime.  But  he 
diai'ges  me  with  the  offence  or  omission,  in  leaving  out  in- 
ferences which  he  himself  would  have  drawn  from  the  same 
facts,  and  which,  he  seems  to  think,  are  too  obvious  not  to 
be  discerned,  and  too  stubborn  to  be  refuted.  It  is,  on  the 
contrary,  my  opinion,  and  has  been,  ever 'since  I  came  to 
years  of  understanding,  that  in  many  of  these  points  his 
conclusions  are  liable  to  direct  challenge,  and  in  others,  to 
much  modification.    I  must  not,  therefore,  leave  It  to  be 
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•uppoied  that  I  have  deserted  my  bannen,  becaiue  I  hare 
not,  at  this  time  and  nlaoe,  thought  it  necessary  to  an- 
fori  them.'  Bttt  I  eonla  not  intndaoe  political  dlsciSBiaDi 
into  aoy  ikaenttnry  warfc  designed  to  iaspin.  a  loira  of 
study.  In  more  mature  years,  the  juvenile  reader  will  have 
an  opportunity  of  forming  his  own  judgment  upon  the 


points  of  controversy  which  have  disturbed  our  history.'*      •  Cujus  ett  9  (Whom  does  it  represent  ?)  and  on  the  reverse 


tleman.  The  Advocates  are  possessed  of  a  noble  library, 
and  a  valuable  collection  of  medals.  To  this  learned  body, 
XlizaMb,  Buches  tf  Gsrdni.  (^  With,  a  teighter  of  the 
iwhia  hiam  rf  Haarme^  <ad  a  ken  JacoMte,)  sspt  the  pre- 
sect  of  a  medal  for  their  cabinet.  It  bore  on  the  one  sld^ 
the  head  of  the  Chevalier  de  St  George,  with  the  motto. 


L 


This  is  ingenious,  but  it  does  not  strike  us  as  being  al- 
together sound.     ''  Political  discussions"  and  **  points  of 
controversy,"  are  tarely  tw^  very  sapossto  tMgp  ;  yst 
tiiey  seem  to  be  used  by  Sir  Walter  as  convertible  terms. 
In  such  a  work  as  the  "  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,**  political 
diseoMkHis  were,  of  eonrse,  oat  of  the  question,  and  it  la 
not  the  want  of  these  that  is  complained  of.     It  is  tka 
want  of  a  more  distinct  tone  from  beginning  to  end,  the 
ctvefnl  avoiding  of  all  *'  controverted  points^*'  and  the  da- 
tcnnination  to  show  no  leaning  whatever  to  ona  party 
<or  other,  wherever  any  doubts  might  be  entertained  as  to 
which  was  in  the  right.    The  oonsequenee  is,  that  as  the 
ai^thor  never  leada  us  to  suppose  that  he  himself  thinks 
f^t  all  about  tlaa  matter,  the  youthful  reader  does  not 
deem  It  necessary  to  think  either;  and  knowledge  is 
tbarafbre  put  into  htm  as  machinery  Is  put  into  a  clocks 
case,  without  eyercisjng  ona  intelleetual  fiwulty,  or  sk- 
isiting  ana  heartfelt  emotion.  Thia  is,  no  doubt,  better  than 
nothing ;  but  it  is  not  enough.     A  Grandfisthar  Uks  Sir 
Walter  Soott  should  have  done  more.     Thara  can  be  no 
daobty  that  had  Sir  Walter  made  it  a  rule  to  state  hia 
own  <^iniona  when  the  occasion  jnequirad  it,  they  might 
oocasionaUy  have  been  crmneoiia,  but  there  is  oertaiidy 
every  reason  to  believe  that  they  would  have  mooh  move 
£raqiMntly  been  eoirect.     What  does  he  think  of  Mary, 
Q/oesQ  of  Scota  ?»what  does  lie  think  of  John  Knox? — 
what  doea  he  thank  of  the  Covenanters  ?    These,  and  ia^ 
numerable  other  points,  he  has  left  in  complete  doubt. 
Why?-— because  his  opinloaa  might  be  cosktsoverted. 
TruA ;  but  they  could  only  be  ooatroverted  by  an  attth»- 
rity  of  equal  weight,  and  where  shall  we  find  such  in  the 
present  day  ?     la  it  not^  then,  much  to  be  regretted  that 
Sir  Walter  has  been  so  scrupiUously  caa^us?    Why  haa 
he  not  added  a  titUe  value  te  hia  ftct%  by  drawing  from 
them  inlerenoes? 

The  Third  Series  of  the  "  Talea'*  relates  almoet  exclo- 
ilvaly  to  the  two  relMUieas  ef  >i^<ciii  attd/ir^>7e.    The 
Krat  volams^  and  a  part  of  the  seeend,  are  not  quits  so 
intereatinc  as  the  remainder  of  the  werlc.  hrrauae  *i>*  m»> 
teriala  afforded  for  hietery  by  these  who  took  up  armaligr 
the  Qumdier  de  St  Georfa»  are  by  no  means  so  splritp- 
atirring  ae  those  ai4iplied  by  the  mare  gallant  and  vigo» 
eareer  of  Prince  Charlea  Edward.  Sir  Walter,  how . 
f  haa  gone  through  the  whole  la  that  easy  and  flow- 
ing style  of  narrative  for  which  he  is  so  remarkable,  and 
although  he  doea  not  write  with  the  same  enthusiasm,  or 
•vowed  Jacobite  spirit,  as  Chambers,  (to  whose  Histories 
he  pays  a  deserved  emapUment,)  he  may,  nevertheieas,  be 
read  with  almost  undiminished  interest,  even  after  the 
recent  productions  of  the  other.     Any  lengthened  analy- 
sia  of  his  narrative  is,  of  course,  out  of  the  question  here. 
We  prefer  selecting  one  or  two  detached  passages,  which 
will  be  read  with  Interest,  and  which,  as  the  work  itsrif 
ie  not  to  be  pnbUshed  till  the  81st,  have  not  yet  made 
their  appearance  anywhere  else. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  poll- 
tlea  ran  very  high  in  Edinburgh  between  the  parti2ans  of 
Queen  Anne  and  those  of  the  house  of  Stewart.  Of  this 
the  following  aneodote  is  an  amming  Illustration : 

9ttt  VACVLTT  or  ADVOCATCS  AKD  TBS  DUCHKSS  OF  GOaOOIT. 

"The  FacultT  of  Advocatea  in  Scotland,  that  is  to  say, 
the  incorporated  society  of  Liwyers  entitled  to  practise  at  the 
bar,  are  a  body  even  or  more  weight  and  oonaequence  than 
la  attached  to  them  in  most  countries  from  the  nature  of 
their  profession.  In  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  ea- 
peciaUy,  the  Faculty  comprehended  almoat  all  the  sous  of 
flood  nmily  who  did  not  embrace  the  army  as  their  choice ; 
xer  the  sword  or  gown,  according  to  the  Ideas  of  that  time^ 
were  the  only  oocapatlont  which  could  be  adopted  by  a  gen- 


the  British  Ldes,  with  the  legend,  Reddite.  (  Restore  them. ,) 
The  Dean  of  Faculty  having  presented  this  very  intdligibW 
emblem  to. his  brethren^  a  ueimte  arose,  whether  or  not  it 
sheold  be  reoahrsd  hilo  their  eoUectfoa,.  which,  was  carried 
on  in  very  warm  languaee,  and  terminated  in  a  vote,  whidi, 
by  a  majority  of  sixty-three  to  twelve,  resolved  on  the  ac. 
cepCaaesefAeMahrf.  Two  advwatsa^were  depleted  too. 
wnmj  ia  the  naaia  of  the  learned  body,  their  thanka  to  ^ 
Duchess  ;  and  they  fafled  not  to  do  it  in  a  manner  c^qims- 
ing  poii^tedly  their  foil  comprehension  of  the  import  of  W 
Grace's  oompliaiSBt.  They  concindcd,  by  stating  their 
hope,  that  her  Grace  would  soon  have  a  farther  oppono. 
nity  to  oblige  the  Faculty,  by  presenting  them  with  a  ». 
Gond  medai  on  the  salject  of  a  restoration.  But  when  the 
proceeding  beeaase  public,  the  Advocatea  seem  to  have  ben 
ahuiaed  ftr  the  caaeequenees,  aad,  at  a  geaenl  meeting  «i 
the  Faculty  (27th  July,  1711,)  the  medal  was  tbrmally  k- 
fused,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord  Advocate,  to  k 
restored  to  IheDodieaft  of  Gordon.  The  retiactalioo,  heir. 
ever,  eeoM  not  eflhcethe  eridenee,  tl»tthis  learacd  and  ia- 
pertaat  pohlie  body,  the  conaneatateea  on  the  laws  of  Scbu 
hmd,  fifaaa  whooa  the  guardians  of  her  i«riaprii4encevi 
sdertsd,  had  diown  sodi  boldnsss  as  te  give  a  public  mark 
of  adherence  to  the  Chevalier  de  St  George^" 

Shortly  after  the  inaorreotion  offifleat  broke  out,  a  U* 
meataUe  event  happened  in  East  Lothian^  which  SL^ 
Walter  details  in  these  worda ; 

rATASTBom  ur  Tint  VAaciLT  or  HcrvraK  or  kvitu. 

**  Among  other  &milles  of  distinction  in  East  Lothian, 
that  of  Mr  Hepburn  of  Keith  was  devotedly  attached  te 
theintensti  of  tlie  House  of  Stewart,  and  he  datcrauafd 
tacMrtlUaia^tatbentaaeBtiBtheappraachias  eontirt. 
Hehadeevcraleene,wlth  whoaBfSDdhieaervantSyhe  bad 
determined  tojoia  a  taoep  to  be  raieed  in  East  Lothian,  acd 
cammaaded  by  the  Eari  of  Winton.  This  gentleman  heiag 
mudi  rtepected  ia  the  county,  it  was  dcem^  of  importancv 
to  prevent  his  showing  an  example  which  was  likely  to  be 
geneniHy  fidlowed.  Tor  this  purpose,  Mr  Hephom  of 
Humbic^and  Dr  Sincbir  of  Hermaadstoo,  resolved  to  lay 
the  Laird  ef  Keith  nader  arrest,  aad  ^recasded  tawards  hii 
heose  with  a  party  of  thft  hera^milltia,  on  tiM  mcwning  ef 
thaSth  Qfltebei,  I7l6»  whichhappcaed  tobe  the  very  wnn- 
ing  that  Keith  bad  appointed  to  aet  &rth  en  his  campakii, 
having  made  all  preparationa  on  the  preceding  evening.  Tbe 
fiMBiiiy  had  assembled  for  the  last  time  at  the  breakfiHMabfe. 
when  it  was  obeerved  that  one  of  the  roang  ladiea  lookid 
more  aad  and  dleeeuaahiti^  than  etea  the  dspailwie  of  hs 
ftther  aad  ImHiare  open  a  diataat  and  prseariena  eapedi. 
tlen  seeased  te  wareaat  at  thi^  period,  whan  the  fair  sa 
were  aacnthesiaatie  i»  politics  as  the  mea. 

**  Mies  Hepburn  waa  eaaily  induced  to  tdl  the  caoae  ofher 
£nTB.  She  had  dreamed  ahe  saw  her  youngest  brother,  s 
youth  of  great  hopes,  and  generally  esteemed,  shot  by  a  man 
whose  features  wcr«  Impressed  on  her  recalirctlofi,  aa4 
stTBtebed  dead  on  the  floor  ef  the  room  in  which  they  wen 
now  assembled.  The  ftmalcs  of  the  &mily  listened  and  ar. 
gned.  .the  man  laughed,  and  tamed  the  vieiooary  into  ridi< 
cule.  The  horaaa  were  saddW,  and  led  oat  into  the  coorv 
yard,  when  a  mounted  party  was  discovered  advancing  alun^ 
the  flat  ground,  in  iront  of  the  mansion-house,  ca))«rd  lur 
Fhdn  of  Krith.  The  gate  was  shut ;  and  when  Dr  Sio- 
dair,  who  was  most  active  in  the  matter,  had  annonitf«4 
his  purpose^  and  wae  ashed  Ibr  his  warnmt,  he  banded  in  9X 
a  window  the  oommlsaioa  of  the  Morquio  of.  Twceddalf, 
Lord  Lieatenaotof  theeaonty.  TUs  Kelthrstittned  wicli 
eontaai^  and  annenaced  that  he  would  stand  on  his  de» 
fence.  The  party  within  mounted  their  horaes,  and  salUrd 
out,  detennined  to  make  their  way ;  and  K«th,  disrbar. 
ging  a  pistol  in  the  air,  charged  the  Doctor  sword  in  hand ; 
the  nkiiitia  then  fired,  and  the  youngest  of  the  Hepburm 
was  killed  on  the  spot.  The  sister  beheld  the  cataatrooh^ 
from  the  windowe,  and  to  the  end  of  her  life  persieted  that 
the  heeakide  had  the  ftatnrea  of  thepereoa  whem  she  saw 
in  her  dream.  The  oerpee  waa  carried  into  the  room  when* 
thsiy  had  eo  lately  breahmted,  and  Keith,  after  having  }suU 
thia  heavy  tax  to  the  doaon  of  civil  war,  rode  off  arith  thr 
r«at  of  ha  party  to  J<dn'tbe  faifUigeiKa.    Dt  SIndair  was 
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^«n8tired  very  geniTiJly,  for  lettingliis  party  zeal  "hurry him 
into  a  iMTSonal  encounter  with  so  near  a  neighbour  and  fami- 
llaf  mend ;  he  vbidicated  himself,  by  atnertlng  that  hh  it^ 
ttntlonfl  were  to  atfve  -KeMh  from  the  6oaatqmiUK»  Into 
which  his  rash  ceal  fofihe  Stewart  ftml^  Itrti  ab^Mt  fb 
precipitate  thatfeittleman  and  his  finnilY.  But  Dr  Silichdr 
ought  to  have  been  orapafed  toespwi,  that  a  high-spirited 
man,  with  arms  in  his  hand^was  certain  to  resist  this  violent 
mode  of  opening  his  eyes  to  the  rashness  of  his  conduct ;  and 
he  who  attempto  to  make  elCber  religions  or  political  con- 
verts by  compulsion,  must  he  charged  tvlth  the  conse^eoees 
of  aaeh  vlolenoe  » is  most  HMy  to  tniQft,** 

tJpon  a  sttl^edt'brpeouHar  Itttwest  totha  SboftUai  tftad*, 
we  me^  rrtik  ^  frfltfiHug  intWciltHg  pasisge ; 

THE  oaioiy  or  nm  roavcovs  mob. 

**  The  origin  of  the  Portoovs  Mob  ooolinued  long  to  «K-  \ 
trcam  the  curiosity  of  those  fay  whom  the  event  was  remem- 1 
bered,  and  ttom  the  extraordinary  mixture  of  prudence  and  '. 
undacfty  With  wlifch  the  purpose  of  t^e  multitude  had  been '. 
vMCeived  and  executed,  tts  well  as  the  impenetrate  secret^ 
with  which  ilfae  enterprise  Was  titfrrled  thnmgh,  the  ptTblfc 
were  much  inclined  toinitpMt  that  fh«re  had  been  Ifmong  Hft 
metotn  mm^  raitk  And  chsrader,  hr  soperlor  to  tfalit  bb- 
longf  Bg  to  the  maltit«de  who  were  the  ootrtMlble  liieiitB. 
Broken  and  imperfect  stories  were  told  of  men  In  the  dis* 
gttlse  of  women,  and  of  common  artizans,  whoae  manner  be- 
trayed a  sex  and  manners  different  from  what  their  garii 
announced.    Others  ItiUghed  at  these  ib  unnuthorixM  ex- 
kggemtioRs,  Uisd  eoht«nded  that  no  dass  were  so  Ifkely  to 
frame  &r  execMt^  the  jAan  fbr  the  murder  of  the  poHce  vfr- 
«ee>  as  the  fNynhMe  to  wlwm  Ms  vAciid  pne&Okigt  had 
rendered  him  obnoxious,  and  that  the  secreev  ao  wundw- 
fully  preserved  on  the  pccasion  arooe  out  of  the  constancy 
and  fidelity  whieh  tlie  Se<Htf lAk  peo|ifle  olMen^  towards  <hch 
other  when  engageU  \n  a  common  c»fte.    Nothing  tl,  'or 
probably  ever  will  be,  known  witll  CHthiAfy  M  the  su^'ed ; 
but  it  fa  vtiAflrstood,  that  several  young  teen  left  Scotland  In 
tpprehenaion  of  the  iMtH  lM!r«tfny  wtifch  wins  made  into  tf  ikt 
night*sproeeedlngtf ;  And  In  your  Grandfather^  younger'dayis, 
the  voice  of  Ume  pointed  out  iMdivitftkth,  Who,  long  absent 
fVom  that  country,  had  returned  ttom  the  EMt  aA^  West  In- 
dies  in  improved  ciMumstanoes^  atpcMOnsWhohad  AedabroWl 
on  acsount  of  the  Porteons  Mdb.  Onetftory  of  the  origin  of . 
the  oonspiracf  wtn  stated  to  me  with  ao  ttitich  authority^ 
and  seemed  in  iftelf  so  simple  httd  sitlsfhctory,  thM  althougli 
the  degree  of  proof,  upon  InvestlgAtiati,  tdi  Ar  shon  Of  what 
was  necesMiry  «k  fhU  evidMi'M,  I  ennnM  help  C!)nsl(!ering  ft 
ss  the  moat  probable  account  m  the  Ittysteiiotn  affiiir.     A  , 
man,  who  long  bore  an  taceHeiit  cfe&ra^ter,  and  tUHfed  ApTaoift 
of  some  trust  as  fofnter  and  cAfpMler  to  a  g^ttttemnh  or  tat- 
tune  in  Fife,  wAs  aflrm«d  to  ^bve  mAde  a  confes^on  on  hh 
death-be^,  thM  he  hftd  been  hot  Only  one  of  thie  actors  tA  tte 
hanging  of  Port^Ui,  hut  on«  of  the  secret  feW  by  whom  the 
deedwaaacheoBSdeAdeeton  ibetk    l>r«lvep«rwns^  tin 
▼iUigs  ef  Bth>hiad    uo  this  niii'b  naneMve  w««  aaM  to 


£ach  of  the  volumes  is,  as  formerly,  embellished  witl\ 
a  fi'ontispieoe  and  vignette.  The  frontispieces  are :  The 
Chevalier  de  St  George,  Jolin  Campbell  Duke  of  Ar- 
gyle,  and  Cameron  of  LochleL  The  subjects  of  the  vig- 
nettes are  :~-The  execution  of  Lords  Derwentwater  and 
Kenmura;  the  death  of  Qan  Ranald  at  the  Battle  of 
Sheriffmuir;  and  a  small,  bat  spirited  and  interesting, 
portndt  of  Flora  Maodonald.  The  only  other  matter 
worth  mentioning  is,  that  in  reading  the  work,  we  fdt  a 
considerable  want  of  dates.  They  might  be  multipUed 
with  advantage  in  a  new  editton. 


proesed— ceeslted  that  l^rfMoa  bhooMdle^  toateno  fer  th« 
life  of  Wilson,  with  whom  many  of  them  had  b«en  connect* 
cd  by  the  ties  of  friendship  artd  joint  adventure  fti  iUidl 
trade,  and  for  the  death  of  those  shot  at  ths  eafeentfan.  ThA 
▼ettgsAil  bind  crs«ted  the  Forth  hf  diMent  feitiet^  attd 
met  together  at  a  solitary  place  near  the  city,  where  Xhm 
distributed  the  party  which  weie  to  aet  In  the  bil8ine«  Which 
they  had  in  hand ;  and  giving  a  beginning  to  the  ttiterpriaey 
nMo  saw  it  undertalcen  bf  the  popafau»  of  the  dttv  whoflfc 
minds  were  prcoiseiy  In  that  state  of  irritability  Which  dia- 
P<Me4  thetn  to  fellow  tlie  example  of  a  few  desrferata  mad. 
.\c2onling  to  this  aocoant^  moat  of  the  original  daviasn  of 
the  schema  fled  to  foreign  )mrt%  the  suqteise  of  th6  usnal 
suthorities  baring  occasioned  some  days  to  wMs  over  ere  th« 
investigations  of  the  affair  weke  commenoed.     On  mnkidg 
enquiry  of  the  surviving  fitmily  of  this  old  man,  they  were 
iound  disposed  to  treat  the  rumonted  <a>ttftsAloh  as  a  netion, 
*nd  to  allege  thdt  although  he  Was  of  an  age  whieh  seem^ 
to  support  the  story,  ami  had  gone  abra^  shortly  nfhet  the 
Porteous  Mob,  yet  ne  had  nevef  acknowledged  any  aetebslon 
to  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  hiaintaltied  hit  InnocMice,  When 
ttted,  as  he  sometimes  waa,  with  hltrihg  a  concern  in  thb 
aiuir.    The  report,  however,  though  probably  nntfue  in 
many  of  its  circumstandM,  yet  seems  to  give  ft  terjr  ptohn^ 
i^e  aecdttttt  of  the  orighi  of  the  tM  iri  the  tlndlctltl*  tttarboie 
^  ft  fsw  resolttte  then,  whdia  etam^le  W«s  qUicikiy  fbUoWed 
;y  the  multitude^  alreadr  ^  •  •^"^  df  itlittd  t«  oirteh  flrt 
from  the  sUghlsot  spwfc.^ 

We  cannot  afford  room  at  prtttM  for  mart  tztmots. 


Elemenii  if  Pirnctical  Chemisitif,  coinptitang  a  uria  o^ 
ExperimenU  in  every  department  of  Chemtitry,  with 
directions  for  perfbrming  thethy  j*c.  By  David  Boswell 
Keid,  ExperFmental  Assistant  to  Dr  Hope,  Conductor 
of  the  Classes  of  Bractical  Chemistry  in  the  Kdinburgk 
University,  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  to. the  I^Tth  ^0- 
ehanlcs'  Institution,  &c.  iBdinhorgh.  MhcInchUn>ttid 
Stewart.     8vo.     I^  511. 

Mft  Rem  is  lAnady  known  to  Ihe  public  ns  the  antbor 
of «  woi%  entitled,  "  Aoftdemieal  Sxaminations  en  Che- 
vriatry,**  whick  is  n  very  excellent  eonVeraationil  Intro- 
dnotlon  to  the  |krinciples  of  that  odende.  Thomaony 
Mnrrayv  lien^,  ind  K^meiv  'haVe  presented  na  with  ele- 
mefrtary  worka  nn  theMlstiy,  which  Imve  been  deaervedly 
rdfefred  to  ab  standard  aothoritiea,  and  the  etndy  of 
eltlMr  of  their  ViduaUe  eowptendinma  may  undoubtedly 
inflrodnce  the  stnddkrt  to  tlie  ffenend  doctrine  6f  tMs  infr 
■portent  and  difficult  adenee^  hut  tters  ^ean  be  no  donlit 
that,  \o  ohtdhi  a  cxtaipetent  imd  prtclae  ItnowledgO  of  in 
numerom  facts  and  Vnrions  end  extensive  appiioathms,  hn 
mnvt  fra^nent  the  chemleid  laboratory,— 'lie  mnst  then 
examine  tlte  anbstancea  wlitdi  he  propoaes  td  analyse^ — 
he  mnst  there  heoehne  ftiniliairised  wMi  their  propertiea, 
and,  by  experimenting  himodf,  aofidi^  n  knowledge  of 
thOM  eomplleated  theokfes  Of  dienieal  action  wkich  arb, 
by  mtre  readlngv  dlfteolt  to  undei  stand  Orreeollaet.  We 
Might  as  reaaonably,  indeed,  exy^ct  n  mnn  to  beeome  n 
good  anatoiniftt  from  rending  alone,  witliottt  iaitneasing  n 
aingle  enatomlfnl  cRmonstratSon,  aa  inat  ne  ahoiud  anC" 
osfed  m  Heqnfring  n  predae  knowledge  of  chemistry  witli^ 
net  Witnessing  and  eandnetlnr  ita  atvend  important  pro- 
eessn  ind  opernHonh.  Mr  Arid,  therefer<^  Jadldonsfy 
diofisM  ns  hit  motto  the  appffnpriate  remark  of  jJaoon  •'■ 
*^  Nm  nnmns  nnda,  nee  intelloctnt  siM  permissna,  ninltnm 
valats  inatmmtetiietnnxilibrsBpsrIldtnrs  qnibntepnt 
«•!,  nen  ihinns  td  iMdloetttm,  %nam  nd  tnannni." 

The  edonee  of  diomistry  hni,  within  tlio  ibw  last  yean^ 
ntede  rapid  iind  tigntl  progress ;  and  we  think  we  aih 
w*mnted  in  siying,  thnt  thne  ib  perhajpa  not  n  nnlvtr- 
ftity  in  Europe  in  wldch  itt  principles  are  tadrt  clearly 
ext»lain^  m*  more  bneceaifully  iHustrattBd,  than  in  the 
Unlveitity  of  Edinburgh.   Mr  Raid,  hering  devoted  him* 
Otlf  almost  txclttsivdy  to  the  cultivation  of  this  selenee^ 
has,  by  his  talents  and  indnstry,  well  qnillf  ed  Idmself  to 
superintend  the  various  ohemlod  and  pharmaceutical  ope- 
imtioi^s  wiiich  it  is  the  oljeet  of  every  practiod  eourte  of 
chemistry  to  exhibit  and  esqilain.    liie  methods  of  obtain- 
ing the  diifereht  gases,  acids,  alkalis,  metallic  subatancaa, 
%ic*j — the  result  of  their  various  combinations  with  wdi 
other,  and  their  d«compotitlont, — the  anaiysii  of  animal 
and  vegetable  substances, — ^the  use  of  the  blow-pipe  and 
tube  apparatus, — and,  indeed,  every  department  of  dietul- 
teal  sdence,  is  so  oonneeted  vrith  different  profeadons,  artt, 
ahd  mannfiictnres,  that  the  ttddy  of  chemistry  is  of  the 
highest  consequence  tn  a  very  |reat  nnmber  in  todety, 
whose  business  it  is  to  contribute  to  the  eohifortt  and  he- 
cessittes  of  daily  life.     Chemittry  may  be  said  to  oonsti- 
tttte.  In  a  great  measttM,  one  of  the  principal  comei 
itohes  of  medical  scleneb.     by  itt  aid  only,  arb  we  en 
abled  to  prepare  the  tarlodi  medlcilUil  iufieiailcet  thi 
MMnhM and flraqnadily itfaic Ob tita|»Mi bf  ddteae;  by 

ita  aniataneo  only,  lui^  we  it  in  onr  power  to 
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fireq^oently  by  the  most  delicate  teats,  those  poisonous  or 
deleterioiu  lubstanees  which,  whether  from  ignorance  or 
designing  wickedness,  may  have  been  administered  to  our 
fellow-creatures ;  and  finally,  by  its  knowledge  only,  are 
we  enabled  to  understand  many  of  the  most  important 
and  interesting  phenomena  of  animal  and  regetable  life. 
In  the  manufactories,  the  art  of  djreing,  calico-printing, 
bleaching,  glass-making,  and  the  working  of  Tarious  kinds 
of  metals,  are  ecmducted  purely  by  chemical  processes.    In 
domestic  life,  distillation,  brewing,  the  use  of  steam,  and 
various  culinary  preparations,  require  a  knowledge  of  the 
elementary  principles  of  this  science.     In  agriculture,  it 
ez|dains  Uie  nature  and  influence  of  different  soils,  and 
the  effects  of  various  temperatures  and  external  agents  on 
the  progress  of  vegetation.    We  believe,  indeed,  that  there 
is  no  science  more  interesting  in  itself,  and  none  certainly 
more  extensively  applicable  to  the  general  benefit  of  man- 
kind.    Chemistry,  on  this  account,  has  been  zealously 
cultivated  from  the  earliest  periods,  and  the  most  illustri- 
ous philosophers  of  Europe  have,  during  the  present  cen- 
tury, devoted  themselves  zealously  to  its  pursuit ;  and,  in 
dispelling  the  pr^ndices  and  superstitions  which  arrested 
its  progress  in  the  darker  ages,  have  added  to  the  amoimt 
of  knowledge  many  of  the  most  brilliant  discoveries  that 
have  adorned  the  history  of  the  human  mind.      Wliat 
would  the  holy  fathers  of  the  Inquisition  of  the  Idth 
century  think,  coold  their  disembodied  spirits  now  take 
a  peep  into  the  lecture  room  of  Dr  Hope,  and  there 
beheld  the  formation  of  water  from  the  union  of  invisible 
gases,  and  snbstsnees  burning  with  a  brilliant  flame  even 
in  water  Itself?   What,  indeed,  would  Roger  Bacon  him* 
•elf  think,  could  he  lift  his  head  from  out  the  grave,  and 
behold  steam-boats,  in  the  face  of  wind  and  tide,  breast- 
ing the  stormy  billows  of  the  Atlantic  ? 

But  we  apprdiend  sufficient  has  ahneady  been  said  to 
pvove  the  importance  of  the  study  of  chemistry,  and  it 
remains  only  for  us  now  to  direct  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  volume,  which  has  just  appeared,  by  Mr 
Held.  We  have  examined  it  with  considerable  attention, 
and  hesitate  not  to  pronounce  it  one  of  the  very  best  prac- 
tical guide-books  to  tha  experiments  conducted  in  the 
chemical  laboratory  that  has  yet  been  published.  The 
mothods  of  conducting  the  different  chemical  prone  asiis 
are  fully  described,  and  the  theories  of  their  actions  ex- 
plained, in  a  very  dear  and  simple  manner,  by  the  aid  of 
diagiams.  Our  author  informs  us,  that  the  object  of  his 
present  work  is  "  to  present  the  student  with  a  system*, 
tic  series  of  experiments^  sufficiently  broad  to  lay  a  proper 
foundation  for  acquiring  habits  of  practical  skill  in  che- 
mical operationa,  with  predsa  and  minnte  diraotloas  for 
enabling  him  to  perform  them  ;**  and  we  need  only  add, 
that  he  liaa  exeoated  this  task  in  a  manner  that  reflects 
the  liighest  credit  on  his  Judgment  and  abilities.  We  re- 
commend Mr-  Reid*s  *'  Elements  of  Practical  Chemistry** 
to  those  gentlemen  who  are  engaged  in  the  study  of  this 
intersiting  science,  and  doubt  not  that  to  all  who  take 
any  pleasure  in  such  pnrsuiis,  it  will  be  found  an  enter- 
taining  and  inttmctive  companion. 


Tales  in  Vene^  iBiuiraiive  of  the  gevera!  Petitions  of  the 
Lonte  Projfer,  By  the  Rev.  H.  T.  Lyte.  London. 
Marsh  and  Miller.     1829.     l^mo.  I^  180. 

Tbis  is  a  much  better  book  tlian  its  affected  and  ridi- 
culous title  would  lead  one  to  suppose.  What  put  it  into 
the  head  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Lyte  to  write  six  Tales,  which 
were  to  illustrate  the  following  six  sentences,  we  cannot 
very  well  comprehend,  or  how  these  six  sentences  could 
form  the  basis  of  any  tales  at  all : — Ist,  "  Our  Father 
which  art  in  heaven,  hallowed  be  thy  name  ;**  2d,  **  Thy 
kingdom  come ;"  Sd»  '<  Thy  will  be  done  ;**  4th,  *<  Give 
us  this  day  our  daily  bread  ;'*  5th,  **  Forgive  us  our  tres- 
passes, as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us ;"  and, 
6th,  **  Lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  frwa 
eril."    Leaving^  therefor»»  to  ita  own  absurdity,  the  idea 


of  exciting  additional  interest  In  the  minds  of  the  rational 
part  of  the  public  by  an  expedient  like  this,  we  content 
ourselves  with  knowing  that  the  simple  fi^  remains  the 
same,  that  the  Rev.  Mr  Lyte  has  written  six  Tales  in 
verse,  and  that  they  are  entitied,  "  Harford,**—''  The 
Missionary,"—''  The  Widow,"—"  Edwai4  Field,''— 
''  The  Brothers,**— and  "  The  Preacher. " 

Mr  Lyte'sstyle  Is  evidently  founded  upon  that  of  Crabbe, 
but  he  has  also  infused  into  it  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  amenity  and  strong  good  sense  of  Cowper.      This  vo- 
lume is  a  very  unpretending  one ;  but  its  intrinnc  merits 
are,  beyond  a  doubt,  much  greater  than  many  of  far  highfr 
assumption.     We  are  not  indeed  acquainted  with  any 
compositions  bf  this  sort,  since  the  days  of  Crabbe  an<i 
Cowper,  which  we  prefer  to  the  Tales  now  before  as 
Though  not  distinguished  by  the  highest  poetical  attri- 
butes, they  evince  a  sincerity  of  feeling,  a  knowledge  flf 
the  human  heart,  a  perception  of  the  beauties  of  natarv. 
a  facility  of  verslficatimi,  and  an  occasional  dignity  and 
vigour  of  thought,  which  are  well  calmlatrd  to  win  appra> 
bation,  if  they  cannot  command  applause,     llie  morality 
they  inculcate  is,  besides,  of  a  pure  and  refining  kind  ; 
and  the  religious  precepts  which  they  contain,  rather  ai- 
oourage  by  their  liberality,  than  startie  by  their  dogms. 
tism. 

The  best  mode  of  making  our  readers  more  dircctiy  sf- 
preciate  their  various  excellencies,  wiU  be  to  present  them 
with  several  extracts.  In  the  tale  entitied  "  The  Mis- 
aionary,**  the  hero  is  thus  described,  and  part  of  liis  his- 
tory told  : 

"  Yet  deem  him  not,  untntor'd  as  he  was, 

A  tiling  of  sense,  a  lump  of  clay  and  dross. 

His  heart  was  warm,  and  open  as  the  spring, 

A  rich-toned  lyre,  that  thriird  through  every  string, 

Alive  to  bliss,  and  prone  to  melt  and  move 

At  each  appeal  of  friendship  and  of  love. 

He  banqueted  on  music ;  and  his  taste 

Was  quick  to  all  of  beautiful  and  chaste. 

He  look'd  on  nature  with  a  painter's  eye, 

And  caught  the  soul  of  speakiug  poesy. 

And,  though  possess'd  of^no  outstanding  tratt 

Which  burden*d  memory  cannot  put  away. 

No  chai'acter  energic,  bold,  defined. 

That  haunts,  and  fills,  and  triumphs  o*er  the  mind ; 

Yet,  see  him,  hear  him,  aQd  auon  there  stole 

A  n)ell  around  that  rivetted  the  soul ; 

Ana  a  mvsterious  interest  gradual  grew. 

Till  all  about  him  sti'ange  observance  drew. 

And  round  his  Influence  breathed,  and  spread  a  tone 

O'er  other  minds  congenial  with  nis  own. 

"  Such,  and  so  draimstaneed,  it  was  Ua  lot 

To  dweU  with  thoae^  who  loiew  and  prfand  hfan  not. 

His  sphere  was  narrswh—Fats  had  set  him  down 

On  the  dull  confines  of  a  ooantrv  town, 

Where  he  was  made  tiie  idol  and  the  dupe 

Of  creatures  to  whose  arts  he  aeom'd  to  stoop. 

ThcDos  friends  thrsngM  raond  him,  and  proicsaiona  loud, 

And  greeting  smiles,  attended  him.    The  daud 

Fled  from  eSi  brows  befinra  him ;  and  he  mored 

In  every  drele  courted  and  beloved. 


The  ladies  thought  liim  sweetiv  i 

Their  mothers  canvaasVl  o'er  his  handaesM  lortal ; 


And  though  all  thoucht  him  odd,  nay,  some  said  mad, 
Nooocoi^  estesm  hb  fiwe  or  peraon  lisd ; 
And  then,  how  fine  a  property  he  had  1 
Sure^  a  coiod  spouse  and  jointure  must  await 
The  maid  tliat  might  sscure  her  auch  a  mate. 

''  Thus,  many  a  sigh  was  breathed  ;  and  not  in  %-«in« 

There  was  mie  blue-eyed  girl  among  the  train. 

Retiring,  gentlt>,  graceful,  fiilr,  and  tall. 

Who  bore  the  prize  away  from  midst  tbnn  all ! 

Little  she  said ;  but  oh,  that  eye ! — ^that  eye ! 

What  did  it  not  in  its  blue  archery  ? 

He  shrunk  before  it ;  yet  retum'd  to  ask 

Permission  in  Its  milder  light  to  bask; 

Was  heard,  received,— and  nothing  now  th««  needs 

But  fix  the  day,  and  draw  the  marriage  deeds. 

^  I  say  not  howthe  hours  from  hence  were  spent ; 
I  pan  cwh  ilgh|  and  look,  and  WandfaJimwit, 
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The  air-boilt  casUe,  the  •equeiter'd  wiilk, 
With  trembling  ■rm-iiMffm,  and  all  the  talk 
*Bout  poetry,  and  treea,  and  floweriy  and  skie^ 
And  young  LoTe*s  thoufluid  hopes  and  phantaaiei; 
Nor  oui  I  tell  hoir  they  had  match'd  for  life, 
What  husband  he  had  inad^  and  she  what  wife : 
For,  when  all  ehe  was  settled,  and  there  now 
Remain*d  bnt  just  the  priest,  and  T\nf^,  and  tow, 
News  came  that  one,  on  whom,  as  on  his  soul. 
He  rested,  and  resign'd  to  him  the  whole 
Of  his  aflhirs,  was  lad,  and  with  him  bore 
The  bulk  of  all  his  patron  own*d  before. 

"  Pursuit  WAS  made— in  vain^and  dear  away 
The  nerinreil  villain  carried  off  his  prey ; 
And  home  his  dupe  return'd,  less  keenly  feeling 
His  loss  of  substance,  than  the  traitorous  dealing 
Of  one  so  loved.     He  felt  that  he  had  leant 
Upon  a  faithless  reed,  that  broke,  and  went 
loto  his  heart.     A  sweet  dream  was  diqiell'd ; 
A  thousand  beauteous  fancies  all  were  quell*d  ; 
The  world  lost  half  her  lustre ;  her  fitir  dress 
Wns  rent,  and  through  appear*d  her  nakedneH. 
The  tendrils  of  his  heart,  that  wont  to  stretch 
And  twine  round  every  o^ect  they  oould  catch. 
Were  nipp'd,  his  sympathies  were  chilled,  and  fled 
The  cnrdUng  life-hlood  to  its  foantain-head.**— P.  34-9. 

The  consequence  of  this  reverse  of  fortune  is,  that  his 
mistress  jilts  him.  The  author  then  proceeds  hi  the  fol- 
lowing strain  of  what  appears  to  as  natural  and  power- 
ful  verso : 

"  It  was  enough.    He  now  had  known  the  worst : 

He  wept  not,  though  his  heart  was  nigh  to  burst : 

He  raved  not,  cursed  not,  though  to  both  inclined ; 

Bat  calmly  tnrn*d  his  back  upon  mankind. 

He  made  the  woods  his  mate,  and  to  the  breeie 

Pour'd  out  his  spirit's  baleful  reveries. 

He  walk*d  the  mountain  tops ;  and  loved  to  lie 

And  follow  the  light  douds  along  the  sky, 

And  shape  and  name  them  in  his  moods ;  he  pry*d 

Into  the  cups  of  flowers ;  and  o'er  the  side 

Of  streams  would  lean,  and  watch  the  fish  at  play ; 

Or,  at  the  dose  of  evening,  roam  awav 

Among  the  dews,  and  lii^er  till  the  sky 

Grew  Mautiful  with  stars,  and  sounds  from  high 

Came  to  him  through  the  still/kois  of  the  night, 

And  his  soul  mingled  with  the  infinity 

And  rose  from  earth ;  and  here  it  was  that  first 

Upon  hia  intellectual  darkness  burst 

The  m^flsty  of  God :  amid  the  woods. 

The  solemn  rodcs^  blue  skies,  and  sounding  floods, 

He  grew  fiuniliar  with  Him,  learnt  to  trace 

His  power,  his  love^  his  wisdom,  and  his  mce. 

From  suns  and  Janets,  down  to  the  poor  olade 

That  trembled  at  his  foot.     His  spirit  made 

A  friend  of  God ;  and,  with  the  flowers  and  btrda, 

Breathed  up  a  worship  whidi  no  earthly  words 

Could  adequatdy  vttar,  till  witk  Him 

Conversing,  this  poor  earth  grew  dark  and  dim. 

And  the  large  spirit  burritog  every  hood, 

Rose  on  imraoital  wing,  and  aoar'd  beyond 

The  bounds  of  time  and  spacer  and  joy'd  to  roam. 

And  drink  the  glories  of  its  native  nome ; 

And  heavenly  longings  swell'd  within  Us  breast. 

And  his  heart  thirsled  for  eternal  rest 

"  <  A  few  more  sons  and  mooD%*  he  thaoght,  *  and  thai 
A  long  &reweU  to  carihand  earthly  men ; 
A  fulTivlease  from  guilt,  and  gidleb  and  woe^ 
And  all  the  spirit  weepa  or  Um  bdow. 
0 !  it  is  joy  to  think  the  day  shall  be 
When  m  chains  will  drop  oft  and  we  be  free ; 
When  every  doud  shall  pass  mmi  off  our  sky. 
And  every  liar  be  wiped  from  every  eye ! 
Roll  on,  ye  9fMons,  bring  that  bleised  time^ 
XJnstain'd  with  grief,  unspotted  with  a  crime  ; 
O  whcd  this  mm  of  a  worid  away, 
.  And  usher  in  that  long  bright  Sabbath  day  !'**— Pp.  41-i. 

The  Inddentaof  all  UieTbles  are  simple,  yet  not  devoid 
of  interest,  and  each  has  a  marked  character  of  Its  own. 
Passages  frequently  eoeur,  aa  In  Grabbe,  of  a  more  play- 
ful cast ;  and  sometimes,  as  In  Cowper,  of  a  more  terse 
fmd  aatlrical  Uad.    Aa  imtiaoi  «f  i^  fecmer  wW  be 


found  in  the  oommenoement  of  the  story  called  "  Edward 


Fidd :" 

"  Upon  a  riae^  near  Sydney  Orange,  Is  seen 
A  small,  neat  honae,  with  hiwn  of  vdvet  green  $ 
A  dirubbery  skirts  and  screens  It  from  the  whid, 
And  a  snug  garden  wooes  the  sun  behind. 
Here  with  his  wife  and  rosy  children  twain, 
A  man  and  maid,  and  chattds  few  and  plain, 
Some  years  ago.  from  distant  town  or  shlre^ 
Came  Mister  Fidd,  or  Edward  Fidd,  Esquhn^- 
The  ndghbouriog  village  gooupo,  o'er  their  tea. 
Have  not  yet  settled  his  predse  degree. 
Farmer  he  was  not ;  stock  nor  land  he  kept, 
A  few  small  fields  around  his  house  except ; 
Nor  yet,  like  ndghbouring  squires,  he  entertain'd. 
Nor  dnnk,  nor  swore,  nor  dogs  nor  hunters  tnln'd ; 
But  still  he  was  the  parson's  friend  and  guest, 
And  all  the  poor  around  his  bounty  could  attest. 
Wdl !  Squire  or  Mister  Fidd,  (just  caU  him  which 
You  iricase,)  inhabited  this  quiet  niche,- 
MilkNl  his  three  cows,  and  made  his  bread  and  beer. 
On  just  four  hundred  annual  pounds  in  dear. 
Sleek  were  his  kine.     His  yard  was  peopled  thick 
With  turkey,  guinea-fowl,  and  hen  ajid  chide, 
AU  of  choice  kinds ;  and  o'er  his  lawn  there  went 
Six  aheep^  kept  less  for  use  than  ornament. 
O'er  a  neat  paddock  gate^  all  free  and  tame, 
Ndgh'd  his  one  horse,  in  answer  to  his  name. 
I  pass  swine^  ducks,  and  things  of  like  degree- 
He  kept  them  out  of  sight,  and  sodiall  we. 

«  His  wife,  good  Mrs  Fidd,  Heaven  blesi  her  fine! 

Was  one  ndght  well  adorn  a  higher  place ; 

Acoomplish'd,  manner'd,  ladylike  and  &ir, 

Though  not  quite  all  that  some  fine  ladies  are ; 

Sbe  read  few  novds,  sddom  scream'd,  or  fiunted. 

Dangle  no  reticule,  was  flounced  nor  painted ; 

And  thought  her  hands  were  made  for  something  more 

Than  nursing  up  in  kid,  or  running  o'er 

PiMio  keys.    She  could  both  mend  and  make^ 

Wadi,  and  get  up  small  linen,  boil  and  bake; 

And  her  made  innnes^  her  puddings  and  nrceeriesy— 

What  tongue  can  speak  of  them  as  each  deserves? 

Her  drees  was  simple,  but  yon  might  suppose 

The  Graces  hdped  her  to  put  on  her  dothes. 

Her  house  too  perfect  neatness;  yet  not  such 

As  makes  one  half  afiraid  to  step  or  touch : 

And  all  thUigs  there  iqipear'd  to  go  or  stand. 

Rather  by  secret  clock-work,  than  command  i 

Then  in  the  healing  art  how  vast  her  skill ! 

How  deep  her  lore  in  herb,  or  salve,  or  pill! 

Buehan  and  Reece  right  weU  she  understood. 

And  even  in  Thomas  dipped,  and  Underwood. 

The  ailing  poor  for  miles  around  confess'd 

The  aovcrdgn  virtues  of  her  medielne  chest ; 

And  lean  tlM  village  doctor  giew  and  bave^ 

Since  Mrs  Fidd  bq^  to  practice  there."— Pp.  91-4^ 

Passing  into  a  somewhat  different  strain,  we  do  not 
think  the  following  lines,  from  the  same  tale,  much  infe- 
rior  to  the  caustic  and  moral  satire  of  Cowper : 

«  Who  now  would  think  this  simple^  plain,  good  nuui, 

Had  e'er  been  join'd  to  fashion's  lightest  dan  ? 

Had  chased  ambition's  wildest  meteor  down, 

And  shared  the  idlest  follies  of  the  town  ? 

Yet  such  had  Edward  Fidd.    The  earliest  air 

He  breathed  was  in  a  smokv  London  square ; 

Where,  in  a  dingy  brick  and  mortar  pile. 

His  hi^bom  parents  lived  in  handaome  style, 

Kept  thefar  atate-eoach,  with  many  a  liveried  kntTe, 

And  large  sad  parties  once  ikfortnight  gave ; 

Udng  a  world  of  pother  and  address^ 

To  make  themsdves  and  others  comfortless. 

To  Eton,  thence  to  Oxford,  was  he  whiri'd. 

To  make  acquaintance  there^  and  see  the  world. 

And  then,  jyro /brmd,  to  the  Continent 

The  graduate  aunoe  was  with  his  tutor  sent* 

To  just  learn  how  to  dress,  and  cook,  and  stare. 

And  aay  of  places^  <  O,  yes,  I've  been  there.' 

*'  Thence  must  he  pass  through  '  Fashion's'  usual  paoeiy 
Learn  the  right  manners,  jamn,  and  grimaces ; 
Acquire  the  one  sublime  indiaerenoe 
To  all  that  tniacbi  of  feqUngs  thoogbt,  or  umt* 
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TMB  BDINIWIMH  LtYAftAttY  JOVilNAi. ;  <»il, 


■onH 


In  frieadleM  intimaey  day  bv  day. 
With  grinning  things  most  langaiah  life  away ; 
Must  go  to  b«d  at  four,  and  rise  at  twt^ 
Then  ride  out  in  thajiffk  aa  dtfiando ;: 
Or  lounge  at  ilto  in  &nd«atv<eet»  with  »«eot« 
Of  jurt  such  stUE^tirohedt  stay'<^  paor  creatoict 
To  dinner  then  at  eighc»  and*  thenoeaway 
To  formal  route,  the  eloh-hooae^  or  nie  j^. 
For  whieh»  till  the  fifth  act,  he  never  slart% 
And  talks  akodthmMighaU  the  lfaiBSlpartfe»*'^P^  l<»4r 
Our  reatera  will  now  be  able  Co  fontt  for  themsdtw  a 
pretty  correct  estlniate  of  Mr  Lyte's  powers.  For  our 
own  part,  we  frankly  oonfess^  that  his  present  prodootion> 
has  made  so  favottrable  an  improssioii  upon  us,  that  we 
are  exceedingly  happy  to  think  Aat  our  unaoag1it.for  w 
oommendadoa  may  be  of  some  sefirlca  to  Mm,  ami  shall 
be  happy  to  niMV  w4th>  hf m  soon  agaln^  making  »  sHll 
bolder  and  more  Tigjofona  effort. 


lish  distinguh  erecli  llmmselsas  into  an  cBdosiwe  oborcK 
of  fashion,  whkH  wltbbi*  adaHlfttag.  ikm  htm  wmdi  st 
large  into  its  Inner mystesiai,  ia  to  brtlw  sBMmit  tssmdi 
which  ita  tfliottsaiid  (•^^es  ars  dtfwtod—^*  the  glssi  of  K 
shion  and  the  mould  ot  form.**  They  acknowledges 
further  restraints  upon  theif  conduct  thanis  ncceauy  to 
avoid  outrageous  scandaL  Pisasure  is  the  sele  olject  «f 
their  lives,  but  a  pleasmre  remote  from  valgsr  saaeytsee, 
never  expressing  itself  mere  Iwcibly  than  cawntMaees*' 
mits  of;  in  8hor«y>  ■  pleisniw wUeh-aMLy  be  eoneslvid  to 
bear  the  same  resembUuiea  to  the  serene  and  tranqvil  o- 
joyment  of  the  Elysian  fields,  that  a  French  engnTisg 
does  to  an  antique  statue.  The  three  vidnmcs  of  "nie  £» 
clusives  are  devoted'  to  pourtraying  the  eftetaof  sa  id* 
mission  within  this  Circcan  drde,  upoa  two  ysaag  «1 
amiable  Individoala  of  different  sexes. 

J.«rd  Albert  d'Estenie»  a  MgbAy  falenfed,  smUfipsii 

but  withal  well-prlneipli^  ymm|f  nobleman,  Is  maid 

upon  at  his  return  firom  Ms  travels,  by  some  of  the  lai- 

ing  Exclusivest  as-  a  promising  recruit  for  their  iftt< 

Lady  Tilney,  the  Uterury  Whig^  haa  a  plot  upon  his  pdi> 

.  tical  independenee,  and  Lady  Hamlet  Vernon,  s  mrt  «f 

Don  Juatt  in  pettiaonts,  has  a  plac  npon  Ms  kesft    He 

nrnvllftle  dsngier  ttWA  €be  dmns  spiritwdki  batfladii 

merer  skilful  aaq^  ilk  thefisseinaiteg  ron^  (bsggiaiaQr 

reader**  pardon  for  Intrsdodnf  the  word  to  them  ssAr 

anewsennaldeMmiiantianb)    L<m^  Albert  haik«Bi» 

gaged  from  childhood  to  an  amiable  cousin;  boll^ 

Hamlet  finds  mcans»  by  tha  aid  of  a  ci«devant  finvooritr.u 

create  mlsnnderslaiMHnga  baUveen  tha  lovers,  sad  fiailiy 

to  break  off  tlbamMeh^     She  Hmh  attashes  the  vidisk  <^ 

her  intrigues  more  and  man  tn  Isereeir,  by  a  Atm  d 

sympathy,  wMeh,  hi  \tm  fiMeepilMeand  vMegultifiniii 

chasei%  The  same  oljeetiont  to  »leseer  extent,  appiies-to    assumes  all  the  vlolenci^  of  a  Usal  pnasinn.    His  liUrb«pe 

Armstrong's  work ;  whilst  the  smaller  vneabnlarlea  iriikh  I  blasted,  his  love  bsidiouflly  re-«wakened  by  a  new  #d, 

we  have  seen  are  so  fbil  of  oorrttptiwi,  that  they  Airnish    in  a  moment  of  Infatuation  he  oifera  her  his  hsod.    TV 


Wf  *«»"? 


ANa0Diolumwfyofih»  Oft^lMmgaage*  ByfheReV. 
Dr  Madeod  of  Campde,  and'  tha  Rev.  Dr  Devrar  of 
GksgoW.  To  be  completed  in  15  monthly  :^arC8^  at  lai' 
each.     No.  L    Gla^^*     ^*  ^  H*Fhnn. 

Tax  Rer.  Drs  Madeod  and  I)bwa]PireanreadyadVRir<' 
tageously  known  to  the  public  os  eminent  Oaelie  schidtf^ 
and  we  think  their  Dictionary,  of  wMch  the  first  Nnm' 
ber  has  just  been  published,  promiem  fhir  to  extend  their 
reputation  as  benefactors  to  the  HighUnds.  The  valuable 
work  of  tha  Highland  Society  is  nneful  primsipally  tolhe 
general  scholar  and  the  learned-  pMlologf st,  and  it  Will  of 
course  have  a  place  in  ail  pablit;  libraries ;  but  its  high 
price  places  it  beyond  the  reach  of  m)my  private  indlT&- 
duals,  who  would  otherwise  be  disposed  to  become  pur« 


no  standard  of  the  language,  and,  be«lde«^  Arto-very  mesgre 
and  incomplete.  The  preaent  publlmtlon  wltt  have  all  the 
advantages  of  an  abridgement  from  the  Society's  tergte* 
work,  with  some  peculiar  to  itself,  as  beingtoa  conaider^ 
aUe  extent  original.  Many  new  words  are  added^  and 
new  phrases  are  giv«n,  esperialiy  WMi  ^^gard  W  tfai 
changes  effected  upon  the  word  by  preporitlwii,  ptfafUe<» 
and  affixes,  iMMch  are  very  common'  in'  GmIIo.  Theprlei 
of  the  book,  when  complete  in  15  number^  each  eorttahf- 
Ing,  we  believo»  about  48  octavo  pages,  Will  not  esEOeed 
15s. ;  and  this  consideration,  together  with  oar  Impressiott 
of  the  superior  manner  of  ita  exeoutiony  enableo  na  to  r» 
commend  it  with  eonfidewse toatt  who  etther  are  or  d^ 
sire  to  be  acquainted  with  the  lanfnagOf  To  tha  Higll* 
land  student,  and  the  Highland  minister,  It  is  wnnecea* 
sary  to  recommend  it,  since  we  know  that  by  them  each 
a  work  has  lon^  been  wished  for,  and  a  slight  glance  at 
the  present  will  be  sufficient  to  convince  them  of  Its  valne. 
We  have  not  seen  the  prospeetui,  but  we  take  it  for  grant- 
ad  that  the  editors  intend  to  exelnde  Irisk  and  Ishmd 
(Arran,  Bute,  ftc.)  Gadtc  fVom  thelr|DbBti«niury,  as  we 
do  not  recognhie  any  such  in  the  specimen  befhrena.  We 
observe  soma  words  evidently  made  for  the  English) 
which  are  not  in  use  in  the  Highlands,  but  whom  mean* 
ing  is  uniformly  cxprcsmd  by  a  perlphiaea  eneh,  wa  be- 
lieve, is  AfAai»-£Msa— aemmaney^  Wo  hnfo  no  ol^ttv 
tion  to  tile  Insertion  of  sueh  #effd%  bnt  VM  should  like 
them  to  be  distlngilished  in  some  manner  firom  the  mof« 
legitimate  Celtic  vocables.  We  wish,  and  we  mean  It 
as  no  small  compliment,  that  fho  learned  aditora  may 
meet  with  all  the  snceess  wMch,  Jodgteg  f^amthaprmsBt 
specimen,  thdr  labonra  deserva. 


7%€  ExduMvsu*  In  3  voisi  Bro^  Pp.  dl9»  M%  aad 
tS3Ah  London.  Henry  Colbum  ft  Richard  Bentley* 
Y830. 

Akothxr  fashionable  novel  ('^^'^e  shall  try  to  gtveohr 
reAden  an  Ideh  of  the  Mory. .  A  e«tt«id  witrit  •/  finf  ' 


sacrifice  is  on  tha  are  of  being  eonaplalsd,  when  a  Uitote 
on  the  part  of  Ihe  lady  shawa  him  hia  dwigcr,  ^^ 
beats  atimely  retreatf  not  nnmnmdad^ hawasu ^r-^t^ 
in  latere  lethalU  ahmd^,  Titto  nt  hM  saiches  his  Ma 
spirit :  the  cotfrse  of  aflhirs  brings  him  again  hi  oontitf 
with  his  first  lote,  dl  things  are  sath&ctorilr  exphn"'' 
and  he  is  made  a  happy  man. 

Lady  Georgina(the  fmaakoliiiactof  themsyfrnsMora* 

enters  upon  the  soeno  aa  tha  newanide  brids  «f  1^ 
Glenmors;  Wbo»  shortly  after  their  menisge,  beeon^ 
secretary  of  sCsta.  Ansloua  that  hla  yomig  wifr  shooM 
leam  to  play  In  a  fitting  manner  that  part  In  life  wfciefc 
becomes  the  spouse  of  me  so  higUy  raised,  he  recomnm^ 
to  her  acquaintance  and  imitation  two  of  the  lesdlnf  ^' 
clusives.  She  is  marksd  for  the  prey  of  a  msls  oosoiff- 
part  of  Lady  Hamlet.  Uar  smeoooolans  lnnocmce<i» 
Mes  her  to  trsad  In  salhty  tha  thomy  amaa.  Ths««l' 
has  its  sneer  and  Ite  tale,  bnt  Mm  OMwpea  ai^anaed. 

The  Exdttsive%  after  seeing  their  vietfans  eKspe  firm 
their  meShes,  continue,  with  same  few  exoeptioos,  tbor 
old  routine.  Thefar  ultimate  &tes  arc  sketched  with  •  Rv 
hasty  strokm.  There  Is  soma  hold  and  vigeroos  f^^ 
of  passion  in  tMs  book,  and  occasionally  the  delicatr  m 
evanascdBt  trrifa  of  dMSrMtSff  aid  happUy  movgk  1||Vt 
The  only  misfortune  ls»  that  we  an  tired  of  the  «■•( 
dass  of  worka  to  whfoh  It  belongs.  We  wteh  thewrlt«< 
in  this  department  wonM  try  to  strlkn  oat  samsthioK  «•• 
The  Aaat^oiif  of  fiwhIonabU  Ufa  ia  wall  cnavfkatttm 
but  we  hate  loi|^mirs  perdri^* 

The  LohUt,  or  lie  Faery  FtfWer  of  iU  Poeii.    ^ 
hurgk.     George  A.  Douglas.     ISasOb    f)^  1^ 

Tnti  Is  a  tmtefbl  and  pretty  Ittila  veluaatt  f^J** 

thai  the  adhv  midanlaafa  whtt  gmd  vsns  la  J^ 
plsee%  gmiafaUy  spaaUng,  are  not  of  tha  vary  bi^ 
offdenv  hvt,  with  n  finr  S90BSpilon%  shry  siv  aii  •••• 

Thsy  haw  tbi  nwil,  toa^  af  net  leh«  1"^ 
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ncyed,  tf^feh  sb^iws  ilwt  they  Iwrs  %md  fltran^  togcChcT 
hy  one  who  thinlu  for  fclmaetf.  We  tthe  the  iwrtio  «i 
the  title-pnfe,  wUdi  Ss  from  one  ef  the  JBmw  ef  aM  Bo* 
nefonius : 


"  £a!  florei  tibi  jnkto 
PaUcoleanque  romn,  et 


M 


n<;  AthmcAdi  at.  Modem  Cfreeums.  A  Poem.  By 
Henry  J.  Brsdfield.  Ijondon.  MndKCcmUer.  IBSO, 
8to.    Pp.  231. 

This  is  a  poem  In  the  Beppo  qtaiiXBy  and  nx^uit  to  con^ 
tain  a  playful  aceonnt  of  the  manners  and  made  of  llTinf 
of  the  modem  Greek*  But  Mr  Bradlleld,  the  unsaccess- 
fill  author  of"  Wateiloo,  or  the  British  Minstrel,'*  though, 
-we  daresay,  a  good  sort  of  person,  is  rather  a  dull  rogue, 
liis  poem,  at  least,  U  about  as  beayy  as  uniform  medio.- 
crity,  and  a  continual  fidlure  when  he  attempts  to  be 
witty,  can  iMke  k.  Let  Mr  firadficld  ceoaole  Umaelf 
with  the  belief  tbat  he  is  •  maii  ei  talent;  fer  e«t»iiily 
no  one  will  ever  ash  him  to  1)elieve  that  he  is  a  poet.  Te 
show  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  we  wish  to  do  him  all 
the  good  in  our  p^wer,  we  subjoin  the  three  best  stanzat 
iu  his  volume : 

"  A  friend  of  mine  omce  dining  with  a  Ore^ 
Just  cast  a  ooyiah  glance  behmd  his  chair» 

Not  comprehenqing  oulte  the  modem  freak 
Of  placing  beauty  In  attendance  there; 

He,  smiihig,  took  the  Uberty  te  netk 
Upon  such  awHetnUaMHl  of  tha  ftir: 

<  Sir,  *tis  my  Mhit, 'ivho*  at  hflM^  to  be 

With  ladies  on  •  fair  eiwUiy  i 

" '  And,  should  I  not  Intrude  on  Tonr  good  willy 

You'll  mueh  oUke  me  by  aoBedtBg  te 
Thie alight  deaaand' en  poBteiae/  but  atiU 

I  would  not  wish  it  u  it  suite  not  jott ; 
I  trust  you  will  not  take  my  purpoee  ill--* 

Allow  yoitf*  ^bmglitar,  ahr,  to  Jom-iM,  do ; 
I'd  crave  yoor-pMAM  §m  tUs  IbsHy, 


Wero  I  »oiflic%  air»  thail  yen  wwld  oaofly*' 

"  And  so  the  lovdy  aoaith  aat  her  dpv«» 
But  not  in  that  glad  confidence  of  heart 

AVhich  liath  with  us  into  a  practice  grown^ 
And  doth  an  idr  of  gaiety  impart ; 

Her  father  on  her  swetJtufseaatt^d  to  faawn, 
While  she,  at  every  echtb  aaNs'd  In  al8rt» 

And,  with  the.tiiQid^lanee  of  fawn  or  dove^ 

Sh4  aat,  a  young  and  Hnshing  flower  of  low." 


Phrenohgy  tn  Edinburgh*    John  AiideraoB»Jun»     I69(K 

This  Is  a  sixpenny  poem  ta  praise  of  Phienolqgy,  and 
Against  all  those  who  haVe  attacked  it  We  though! 
PiuwBobigr  itaaif  ^be  dnttaat  <«hlng  la  the  nnknnio  till  we 
onw  thie  elxpeiiny  foaos 
tkere  ie  one  thing  atfil 


MlftCELLANfiOUS  LITBRATUEB. 


THE  PSALMS  OF  UJk\U^  AJTD  TiUiai  PtrFBBSKT 

POETlCAIi  VERSIONS. 

By  WdSuim  Tmncrnf,  A%dhor  of  ^  Amter  FeAr,**  ffc 

Aft  tile*  poetry  of  ^e  Hebrews  1%  In  an  eminent  de- 
gree, dlntinguiahsd  by  simfdlelty,  pathea»  and  enUimlty^ 
the  Psahtts,  or  lyrie  productions  of  King  UkM,  are  by 
no  mene  the  Naat  In  poisaaalon  of  tlMae  noMo  nUrlbutts. 
At  the'  same  time  that  theyisoittbtoe  tiie  tendvneia  of 
Jefemlalf  with  ,lhe  ^Rmlty  of  laaiah,  thoy  poasasa^  in 
iiMuy  yliBc&tt  OH  pecttljac  tv  theniael««%  a  paetowitbenBty, 
tlMt  verMes  thMr  origin  iVoin  the  shepherd  king,  and  are 
animated,  I  should  rather  aay  Im^uncd^  by  «  ferrency  of 


■ese^sBsesB^BsaBBB^imBaBBanaBaBBoe^iHnBBHKs 
4tevotiOB,  and  an  anthnalaolie  admimtion  of  die  worfca  of 
natore,  worthy  of  Ae  Ihfoartee  ef  the  Almigbty— of  him 
who  was  taken  from  ^m  sheepMd,  to  leed  with  dMne 
knowledge  lerael  Ms  people.  Inlepandantly,  Indeed,  of 
that  Inspiration  wHh  whkh  the  son  of  Jease  was  pntor- 
nattnrany  favoured^  and  thereby  enabled  to  direet  the 
tenor  of  his  sacred  songs  soae  to  pre-cdgnify  that  Meariah 
whom  he  himedf  tjrpifiod,  his  penonal  hialory,  the  ^sn- 
i4oae  eituatiene  ei  hie  ule,  and  the  oentcnated  and  trying 
occurrences  that  cueoeorfTely  befell  him,  were  all  of  eoch 
a  deeply  Impressive  and  mroualng  chonu^er,  ae  naturally 
to  call  forth  firom  his  devout,  impassioned,  and  agitated 
spirit,  effusions  of  the  most  diversified  and  affecting  Int^ 
reeL  He  spent  his  boyhood  and  youth  amid  his  t^ 
therms  foldsy  a  situation,  above  all  others,  favonimMe  tor 
nourishing  a  poetical  mind,  and  gratifying  to  the  full  an 
admiration  of  the  beauties  of  nature ;  he  was  sdeded^ 
without  having  the  faintest  anticipation  of  ench  an  ad-' 
vancement,  to  be  tiie  Shepherd  of  his  people,  the  highest 
honour  his  wimtry  or  his  God  eould  bestow ;  he  became 
at  once  the  olject  of  the  fbndest  affection,  and  the  meet 
bitter  persecution  ;  curses  and  blessings  were  suddenly 
blended  in  full  effuaJon  upon  hla  peraon ;  he  ezperienoed 
the  most  rapturous  triumphs,  the  meet  dispiriting  defeats ; 
he  was  at  onee  blewed,  and  most  unblessed,  in  his  family 
and  servants ;  even  hla  very  virtue  and  native  noUenesa 
of  soul  for  once  foraook  him*  and  he  was  misled  into  a 
meet  reproachful  crime,  the  perpetration  of  which  stung 
his  susceptible  heart  for  ever  afterwards  with  the  sharpest 
Hie  otote  of  mind,  under  all  thie  variety  of 
ia  very  Inmlnonaly  iaaaged  farth  in  hie  Psalm, 
under  the  immodiata  impiwrfnn  of  anch 
We  hear  him  eaaltiiv,  in  hia  tifai^hal 
hymn,  as  he  aecrnds  Monnt  fiion ;  whispering  forth  hie 
taapiiaNBg  notes^  «e  he  aknlks  in  the  cave  of  £ngedl ;  la- 
menting  over  the  treachery  of  those  friends  who  had  be« 
gutted  hie  artleos  oanAdenee ;  we  ooafhea^  hie  penaive  ao- 
lihwpriee  and  virtneni  dfltemiination%  aa  he  niaaaa  en  hla 
bed  dnring  the  nigfat^wntdMO ;  we  Uatan  in  terrer  to  hla 
of  penitential  agony,  te  hi^  denunciation  ef  dkeful 
againat  hie  MfwiM  ;  we  syn^thiee  with  him  in 
hie  ihi  wet  tonal  woifUnm,  whan  he  amiwaie  hie  adaaintkm 
ot  the  etavry  heaeane  "  the  work  of  thy  ingaaa,"  and 
auwBianiattewnHan,  anhnate  and  inanhnate,  to  join  with 
Urn  in  Ina  hyaan  of  ptaiee  to  the  Greater.  What  were 
the  paotimlar  aMtras*  of  these  song^  and  widi  what 
nwisicthey  niiii  ina^aintil,tfieadaabwf»of  Hebrew  poetry 
«B%  in  a  ^rent  neeeuie^  if  not  altogether,  ignevant ;  bat. 
Judging  Iram  the  waB^rttested  mnrical  AMI  of  David,  and 
thetMTleethm  in  the  poetieal  art  which,  it  Is  oonfeaaad, 
he  had  attained^  wo  mnat  infar,  that  the  eftet  of  his 
Psahne,  when  eung  by  the  voioe,  aeoeiding  to  the  grasea 
of  their  proper  praaedy,  and  aooompaniod  with  thaehoral 
aymphony  of  every  princely  instrument,  must  have  b^n 
in  the  higheat  dsgree,  to  the  eara  of  ihe  congregation  of 
Israel*  ravishing  and  overpowering. 

It  Ie  in  vain  to  look  to  Greece  and  Rome,  theaa  ode- 
brated  thealrea  ei  aong,  for  any  productiona,  making  even 
an  afpraoeh,  in  aimilarity,  to  thaea  seared  songs  ef  Judea. 
The  hynins^  eompeeed  by  the  lyric  and  tragle  poets  of 
Greaoi^  in  honour  of  their  Gods,  though  they  contain,  in 
many  plaoas^  povtioneof  snUloM  and  beautiful  deacription, 
and  are  coploosly  beaprinkled  with  sententious  precepts 
of  nwral  inotmeHon,  are  notwithetanding,  in  their  eub- 
stantial  effiectB,  fHgld  and  lifeleaa  as  the  decorated  stocks 
and  atane%  wUoh  are  the  olgccts  of  their  celebration. 
fliere  is  wanting  the  animating,  the  inspiring  principle, 
whereby  the  Jewish  hymns  are  identified,  as  it  were,  in 
their  oAcient  and  vivifying  influence,  with  that  of  the 


o  U  would  appear  tbat  the  Je««  (stlmt  JoMphos)  eeotideiod  Dt* 
vid*i  poscry  as  prwiMlng  s  variety  of  metres,  and  s  distinction  ear- 
mpondiag  to  die  Ofsra  Triawten  and  Tetnaneteti--^  /^mw^nt 

/uimt  lit  r§f  Bin  um  vfAwtut  «inr|T«{crt,  /Atr^M;  ir«i»4Kw  rwt 

JoasrBus,  UK  7>  c»  U;* 
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Omnipotoit  Spirit,  whose  luiveml  •n«fy  MipiMirta,  en- 
livens,  and  ■hiow  Ibrth  thvonghottt  4iM  maJMty  ef  his 
created  worki.  Even-  thv  tixtttK  ef  their  etyka,  the 
technical  frame  of  their  oemyeiition,*  is  altogether  nn- 
lilce ;  while  the  IlRbrew diction  is  slmpley  concise  even  to 
hareness,  conTeyinf  tlie  loftiest  and  most  oomprehensiTC 
thoaght  in  the  fewmt  words,  with  hardly  one  epithet  or 
adverlMl  adjunct,  the  Greek  styhs  is  foil,  Tcrbose,  rieliiy 
Inrded  with  sounding  epithets,  encumliered  with  cireum- 
stances  of  lalwrious  expansion  and  amplification.  In  one 
or  two  of  these  Psalms,  indeed,  are  to  be  found  a  few  of 
these  abrupt  transitions,  oliscure  allusions,  and  violent 
ellipses,  which,  in  a  gr^at  measure,  characterise  all  the 
Asiatic  poetry  ;f  but  the  predominaiit  attribute  of  tlieir 
style  is  simplicity,  unadorned  plainness,  an  utter  priva- 
tion of  adjuncts  and  epithets.  Of  this  quality  of  the  He- 
brew lays,  the  great  and  learned  author  of  Paradise  Ixist, 
who,  of  all  our  English  poets*  dead  or  living,  best  under- 
stood and  knew  tlieir  ▼slua,  being  aocostomod,  as  he  was, 
to  feed  his  own  sublime  spirit  on  the  postures  of  th^ir 
sublimity,  has  introduced  our  Saviour  himself  as  taking 
notice : 

"  Remove  their  swelling  epithets,  thick  laid 
As  varnish  on  a  harlot's  cheek,  the  rest 
Thin  sown  with  aught'of  profit  or  delight, 
Will  fiir  be  found  tin  worthy  to  compare 
With  Sion*s  songs,  to  all  true  tastes  excelling. " 

Pamdise  Regained^  B*  iv,  S4<5. 

Of  the  Ptahtia  of  llavidr  there  have  been  ennpikd,  in 
our  language,  for  the  purpoee  of  being  used  in  public  wor- 
ship, three  poetical  twriona^'-^hatef  Stevnhohl,  Hopldns, 
and  a  few  otlMT  eoa4i«ior»-««4hetfeore  modem  on^  that  has 
in  the  English  ehorth  anpcneded  itv  caipased  by  Tait 
and  Brady — and  that  at.  present  oeed'  by  the  drarch  of 
Scotland. 

In  comparing  these  different  eerahnv  trith  each  other, 
and  refening  them  te  their  orlgiaal,  it  will  be,  without 
hesitation,  eonfieaaod  by  evwy  oos^  who  knowa  and  feels 
most  the  strength  aid  eoMhnity  of  the  Snered  Bard,  that 
the  ancient  verateos  haw  the  superiority.  The  naows  of 
Stemhold  and  HepUnr  havot  in  thiasespenti  been  perhaps 
too  harshly  dealt  with  bgr  the  Knglish  people ;  and,  Irom 
rather  an  unfair  reprcaentatim,  have  been  depreMed»  too 
undeaervedly,  to  the  very  leiw  est  pelt  of  the  poetical  scale  ■ 
For  these  men  wrote  a*  a  time  when  the  aooentuation  of 
English  words  .was  in.  a  great  mcasurs  nneettled;  when 
that  oode  of  rhyinca,  wbieh  now  rqgulate  e«r  nuanest 
poetasters,  had  not  yel  been  fnmedand  aaaotioned ;  when 
the  grammar  of  the  language  Waa  arbitrary  and  fivotn- 
ating ;  when  Sliakspeare  himself  imew  not  the  right  au* 
perlative  degree^  and  sinned  not  a  little,  he  and  many 
others,  in  the  use  of  rhymes  now  fiffbUMen  and  preeeri* 


•  Of  sll  the  PsslnK,  the  n9th  ii  the  most  rsmstksUe;  it  \s,  b^ 

desd,  iifu^cfj  md,  of  sn  the  cotnpogitioni  of  antiquity,  if  to  s 
literary  man  the  nost-eorloas.  Tor,  tMsMei  the  vraverbiai  Itarm  of 
iu  vsrifs,  it  ii  dUUM  iato  ss  insoy  Motioiis  as  the  Hstoew  siphabot 
has  letters.  Each  lection  contains  eight  venes ;  and  each  verse  he^ 
gins  with  a  word  whose  first  letter  It  that  letter  of  the  alphabet  to 
which  eaeh  sectioa  iasusQessivelf  apptepriMsd*,  In  AM,  it  is  the 


first  AlUteratiT^  poem  on  recQrd,  soa  Is  the  parent  of  the  multicu- 
dmous  farotly  oiAlUteratiTes,  Anagi 


the  vstIoos  laoguages. 
sre  only  three  or  lout 


I 


Anagrams.  Acrosttcs,  &c.  thronghoiit 
It  assy  bevemsxlwdi  moreover,  thetssihcfe 

, bur  words  in  Hebrew  bcgUinli^  with  the  letter 

VAN,  the  royal  Lyrist  feels  in  this  letter  the  opprcsstveness  of  the 
artifleial  rcetiaiat  imposed  opoir  himsir,  MngeOttipellcd  to  hegia 
every  verse  of  that  seoHoo  with  theeopolaltteeMUuDetfoa  amv,  nn> 
deriiuc  it  thereby  heavy  and  noeotoBooSi' 

t  Of  all  the  Greek,  or  even  the  Eurapesn  posts.  ^Sscbylas  tO  ids 
appears  to  be  the  anoit  Astade,  in  Aartooe  orhis  ndnd  and  eoloor  of 
his  taoguafe,  and  to  bear  the  greatest  lensiitdaBisi  to  the  poetry  of 
the  Bible,  Homer  himself  not  excepted.  His  VehesMneo  aiid  saoli> 
mity,  the  dark,  myatarioas.  tahor  of  hH  haages.  Ma  clHptical  and 
tortuous  coostruetioas.  Ms  aodaelous  metapbors.  nay,  his  very  ol> 
seurity .  are  alt  Aslatie  ■■liherihe  eomposiHan  of  the  book  of  Job,  tfaaa 
that  of  any  other  writer*  And  itis  semarkable  that  that  orkbrated 
aeoeral  and  poet,  so  Orienul  in  the  east  of  his  miad.*  loMiMnd  at 
that  particular  period  when  Berope  was  dahigad  with  aa  anny  of 
Aslatie  iavaders.  from  whom,  though  be  fought  aninst  and  coo- 
qucred  them,  he  seanw  to  have  lahtbed  the  daxlng  spirit  of  their 
poetry,  .      ^  • 


bed.*  One  or  two  bed  eenpleta,  hewenr,  a/cv  jsrciaf 
jingles,  have  been  picked  out  Irom  the  eUvcrsiaa,  and  pn- 
aented  in  glaring  exhibition  aa  apedmens  of  the  kadam 
of  the  whole.  It  would  have  been  moch  fairer  ts  sdert 
maittf  of  their  good  ronpleta,  and  exhibit  them  as  spwi. 
mens  of  their  general  exeelloioe.  In  the  sane  psthn, 
(78th)  where  caterpiBar  and  prasdiopper  are  the  anfer. 
tunately  celebrated  rhymes,  the  1st  and  2d  Tcnn  are  as 
follows ;  and  they  are  here  qnoled  without  bcfaig  singled 
out  in  any  particular  preference  :—> 

Attend  my  people  to  my  law. 

And  to  my  B'ords  indine ; 
My  mouth  shall  speak  strange  parables, 
•    And  sentences  divine ; 
Which  we  ourselves  hare  heard  and  leamM, 

Even  of  our  fathers  old ; 
And  which,  for  our  Instruction, 

Our  fathers  have  us  told. 

Nothing  can  be  more  simple  and  aeoordaat  to  tbf  ^irit 
of  the  orighial.    Now  let  ns  have  Meavi  Taitaod  Bndj 

Hear,  O  my  people ;  to  my  law 

DevoMi  atiaUion  lend  ; 
Let  the  instruction  of  my  mouth 

JDeqt  in  yonr  kearts  daeend; 
'  My  tongue,  Inf  iii^iriratiom  taagki. 

Shall  paimbles  unfidd, 
Dark  oracles,  hut  mdersleod^ 

And  oMm*dfor  inUht  ^okL 
vvhich  w^jTOM  9tcnd  ftgitittn 

CfamnuU  tones  hare  huostn ; 
And  our  fore&theri*  nUma  can 

To  u»  has  handed  aoum. 

Scarcely  could  it  be  rendered  more  wordy,  nenrden,  lal 
parapbrnstical.  Again,  In  the  stanza  Just  subnqneol  a 
the  **  caterpillar,**  we  hare  from  old  Stembold— 

And  yet  with  hailstones  onee  a^in, 

The  Lord  their  cattle  amote  { 
And  all  their  ilocfcs  and  herds  likowiee^ 

With  thnnderholtafoll  hot; 
He  cast  upon  them  in  his  ire 

And  in  his  fury  strong, 
Displeaanrc^  wrathi  and  evilapriti^ 

And  troohla,  them  among. 

How  superior  is  this  to-* 

Lightning  and  hail  wuidejlocha  and  herdt 

One  general  sacrifice  ; 
He  tum*d  his  anger  loose,  and  set 

No  time  for  It  to  cease  ; 
And,  with  their  plagues,  had  angeU  tenit 

Their  tormenis  to  increase/ 


Indeed,  there  oeenr  In  Ihia  old  .^....^  ^  — , .  . 
of  particular  pealma  nf  anch  exeellanea^  and  evca  t  A« 
whole  paalma  of  WMh  elmple,  yet  ahUfhl  CMeidi«>  <^ 
it  la  to  be  regretted  that  the  Eni^lah  Choreh,  ^o^^ 
aUowing  them  to  beaopphmtedaltivcth«,gDodaBdM 

by  a  new  Torsion,  considered  net  the  adrBBtage  of  ^ 
fying  the  old,  by  the  retiMla  eerreotkne,  dsuiH^'f 
ita  fiOae  rhymea,  and  long  dienaed  werde,  aadMc^h- 
ning  the  nervoua  sublimity  and  TeneraUe  ^"'^f^^^z^ 
liqulty,  with  the  graceful  oorrectnen  escacted  by  nwd* 

taste. 
.  Of  Tait  and  Brady^sTcraioD,  the  highest  comBMDdit^ 

Is  to  say,  that  lU  diction  is  oofdously  «1»^"«"*»^'V*? 
Ottooth  and  unmflledr^lB  granttnir  lindtlcidy  «c<T 
—and  ita  rhymca  authoriaed,  aU  and  each  of  tkA^ 
the  Rhyming  Dictionary.  It,  moreoter,  deierta  tw 
additional  ealogy>  that  In  the  obaonier  jeskn^^J^ 


The  bestvsiaiflsd  pahos  sieaadeeMsdIy 
lUas  assms  to  exedh^ia  the  AmIMv  oTI 


W.  W»i  ^  irf  the  wont* 


Weekly  register  of  cRtticisM  ai^  bblles  ttsTTREs.       iis 


■■B 


a  aort  of  eommentary,  cluoidaliiig,  by  its  wordy  dUfoaion, 
what  in  the  older  Tenioiia  is  left  oithcr  toomesgre,  or  al- 
tofpether  unintelUgihle.  It  baa  the  sune  advMit«geo»  the 
lame  defects,  with  the  trambiioA  of  Buchaaaiiy  whici^ 
he  that  relishes  Hebrew  sublimity  f As  iWMf,  will  read  with 
(he  least  pleasure,  and  with  no  comnendation  saring  of 
the  comiband  of  Latin  plirasefdogy  and  Latin  prosody 
there  so  osteotatiovsly  exhibited.  Simplicity  is  lost  amid 
the  exuberance  of  paraphrases;  sublimity  is  expanded 
out  into  tameness  by  circumstantial  details,.— is  frittered 
away,  and  nearly  extinguished,  amid  a  load  of  super- 
fluous adjuncts  and  vocables.  And  they  are  the  subli- 
mest  and  finest  passages  that  fare  the  worst  under  this  ple- 
tliargy ;  they  cannot  live — they  are  ciioked  to  death  un- 
der such  an  accumulation  of  langitage,  just  as  tlie  simpler 
features  of  beauty  are  lost  amid  an  accumulation  of  float- 
ing finery.  Let  us  take  but  one  example  of  this  deteriora- 
tion, and  let  it  l>e  the  sublime  passi^se  in  the  18th  psalm, 
noticed,  as  is  said,  by  Dryden : — *'  And  he  bowed  the 
heavens,  and  came  down,  and  darkness  under  his  feet. 
And  he  rode  an  a  cherub  and  flew ;  yea,  he  did  fly  upon 
the  wings  of  the  wind.**  Here  is  a  lofty  sentiment,  so 
simple,  so  denuded  of  useless  words,  that  even  the  sul»- 
stantive  verb  is  scorned  as  redundant.  Of  this  Buchanan 
makes : — 

Utque  suum  Dominnm  terrs  demittat  in  orbem 
Leniter  inclinat  sussini  ftstigla  ooelum ; 
Sucoedunt  pedibua  Amc»  caUgiids  umbra : 
lUe,  vehens  curru  vohiorf,  cuiJammeus  ales 
X<ora  tenens  levibna  ventomm  adremigat  alls, 
Se  drcum  furvo'nebulanun  involvit  amictu. 


Tait  and  Brady  nudLe : — 

He  left  the  heanieous  reabiu  of  Ughty 

Whilst  heaven  bow'd  down  Us  awful  head; 
Beneath  hU  feet  substantial  night 

Was  like  a  sable  carpei  spread. 
The  chariot  of  the  King  of  kiiign^ 

Which  active  troops  qfangds  drew, 
On  a  strong  tempesfH  ta/ntf  whigs, 

With  most  amazing  Miftnessrfl^. 

Stemliold  makes : —         .    . 

The  £<0ifd  dciioended  finwi  above. 

And  bow*d  tfan  heMvens  high ; 
And  underneath  his  feet  be  cast 

The  darkness  of  the  sky ; 
Oa  cherubs  and  on  cheruhims, 

Full  royally  he  rode ; 
And  on  the  wings  of  the  winds, 

Came  flying  all  abroad. 

Our  Scottish  version^^^noi  the  wont  :-m 

HaalsoboweddoWD  Aa  heavens, 

And  thence  he  did  descend ; 
And  thic^eftt  eloada  of  datkaess  did 

Under  liis  fcet  attend : 
And  he'  upon  a  cherub  rode, 

And  iherean  he  did  fly ; 
E'en  on  the  twift  whags  of  the  wind, 

His  flight  wan  fram  on  high. 

Of  these  four  poetical  versions,  it  is  evident  that  the  two 
first  are  of  the  same  verbose  character ;  and  that  the  two 
last  are  infinitely  more  in  the  enei'getic  spirit  of  the  ori- 
ginal. The  only  objectionable  line  of  Stemhold's  is.  On 
cherubs  and  on  c)ierubimSf  which  proves  the  versifier  to 
have  been  ignorant  of  the  Hebrew,  and  which,  in  fact, 
be&iUes  the  solecism  of  the  word  cherubims,  is  but  a  need- 
less repetition,  e<iulvaleiit  to — on  cherubs,  and  on  cherubs, 
as  (Jterubim  is  but  the  plural  of  cherub.  He  seems  to 
have  considered  cherubs  and  cherubims  as  different  crea- 
tures, arid  expressed  it  accordingly.  But  Buchanan  hat 
disturbed  the  image  still  more,  by  representing  the  cherub 
M  a  charioteer  or  conchnuui;  holding  the  r^Uis  of  tilt  ^kt^ 


riot,  which,  if  not  kidioiWB,  is  at  least  not  suitably  dig- 
nified.  Oar  SeotCieh  version  has  adhered  to,  and  best  ex- 
preaeed  the  originai,  whieh  is  simply,  **  he  rode  upon  a 
ehemb,"  a  plain,. yet  eapressive  enmniation,  whose  su- 
blimity eoBslsts  In  the  obscurity  and  ineomprehenslble 
nature  of  the  mysterious  creatura  concerned,  to  accom- 
pany the  descent  of  the  Almighty. 

It  would  be  unjust,  howevrr,  to  deny  that  the  modem 
English  version  is  happy  in  some  of  its  passages,  as  in  the 
last  line  of  verss  7th  of  Psalm  68th— 

'Twas  so  of  old,  when  thou  didst  lead, 
In  person.  Lord,  our  armies  f«N>th ; 

Strange  terrors  through  the  desert  spread. 
Convulsion  shook  fh*  astonished  earth  ! 

And  in  the  5th  verse  of  Psalm  USth,  by  the  judiclons 
expansion  of  the  thought  — 

Yet  what  his  charity  impairSf 
He  saves  6y  prudence  in  affairs* 

And  in  the  beautiful  lines  of  next  verse, 

The  sweet  remembramee  <fihejuH 
Shattflouriih  when  hs  sleeps  in  dust. 

But,  unfortunately,  there  are  too  few  such.  Not  only 
are  there  introduced  metaphors  and  figures  quite  heathen- 
ish, and  abhorrent  from  the  pastoral  simplicity  of  Jewry, 
as.  Virgin  led  to  the  altar^  crowned  with  nuptial  garlands, — 
Covenant  with  our  fathers  sigrid, — Entail  the  land, — 
heirs-at4aw, — labyrinths,  &c  ;  but  expressions  vulgar  and 
undignified  are  not  very  cautiouaiy  employed,  as,  stupid 
fociU,  hardened  reprobate^,  remorseless  wretches,  &c.  ;  to 
say  nothing  of  the  dry,  sapless,  hackney  phrases  of  com- 
monplaoe  poetry,  and  the  long,  many-syllabled  epithets 
foisted  in,  apparently  to  lengthen  the  line,  as  unexampled, 
undisseMed,  unexhausted,  commissioned  vengeance,  truest 
interests,  kc,* 

Of  our  Scottish  version,  it  is  a  perplexing  and  perhaps 
a  perilons  thing  to  speak :  It  shines  out  with  so  many 
beauticB,  and,  at  the  same  time,  is  blotted  with  so  many 
blemishes.  It  is,  in  the  greater  part  of  its  Psalms,  so 
mijestically  simple,  yet  disfigured  so  largely  with  pseudo- 
rhymes,  double-rhymes,  and  no-rhymes, — so  spotted  with 
violations  of  ordinary  grammar,  vicious  accentuations, 
and  vulgar  Sooticisms,  that  moderation  of  praise  and  dis- 
praise can  scarcely  be  preserved.  The  best  proof  of  its  ge- 
neral excellence  is,  its  still,  notwithstanding  these  blotches 
and  ragsof  disfigurement,  retaining  its  place  upon  our  Scot- 
tish pulpits.  Yet  it  cannot  but  fill  an  Episcopalian  stran- 
ger,nay,  even  a  Presbyterian  layman,  with  pity,  to  hear  the 
ministers  of  our  church,  the  best  educated  men  of  the 
country,  whose  sermons  are  penned  and  uttered  with  taste 
and  grammatical  accuracy,  reading  to  thebr  people  from  a 
psalter  where  they  must  e^  neoessity,  at  every  second  page, 
stumble  upon  and  flounder  through  the  most  vulgar  Scoti- 
cisms,  obsolete  accentuation,  and  erroneous  grammar. 
But  a  purification,  we  hope,  is  at  hand;  sooner  or  later  it 
must  take  place ;  and  let  us  be  wiser  than  our  brethren 
of  England, — ^let  us  purify,  not  snpp1ant---correct,  not 
displace.  This  Is  called  for,  now  loudly  called  for,  by  the 
improved  taste  of  our  people,  the  laity  of  Scotland ;  by 
the  highly  respectable  character  and  acknowledged  literary 

attainments  of  her  clergymen ;  above  aQ,  bg  the  very  dig^ 

*  ■■■   I    ■  ■ -  - 

*  Poor  Stembold'ii  blandsn  hsve  been  pointed  out  hj  many  a 
SBonlhlfi^er.  LfSC  lbs  crttlesi  lesdtr  dstsimfaie  whether  the  fol- 
kming  pauaget  are  not  Manswhat  ladteeetti  or  absatd.  la  Piataa 
104,  V.  t<K  thsK  ocears^ 

w  ^  HNBOT  ni  annier  psinwi  aiawDf 
J  ns  ssa  rsteutrs  ntr  test  ntiu* 
hiPishB]£7»v.41, 

Whmt  uody  fton  sU  afflieting  eSNi, 
8e«  up  Ihs  hanMs  BBsa  on  hi^  f 
*  nsk(    -  -*      ■  - 


laihasAit 
WUh  hiM  inerrnHngJIatki  te  sir. 
AadUiFMdmlMfV.d. 

TheAOIflB  nMOBhdasdilet  Uke  \ 
When  dsoiec  assr  tlM  fold  they  haari 


The  hilk  ddpt  i(/lffr  lAaa  Uks  lambs. 
^^HrWW  iifmr  train's J^sr, 
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ftfm  MMHttsnau  litbbary  joubmal;  ob. 


nity  iitdf,  ami  admirablt  4xl^^ _, ., 

tioM.    But  Om  U  •  tfaawgtoo^f fiiMnt  tm  )m  <ttotcd  ■yw 
la  pKfMut  i  at  uiotiMr  iinH  it  nay  bt  ronuMd 
^vrced  witli  mmi^^nUoU  iUimwKiwii. 
JDwofi$rro9tf^  iMU  ^lAe  Z>ap«i» 
4M  ZWon^cr,  169N)« 


RBCOMiSCTIOlM  MP  ▲  PA»80VA«B. 

SAn  JOCK. 

» 

Jock  Tait  was  one  of  thooe  eharacten  whidi  He  half- 
way betwixt  idiocy  and  wit,  with  too  mnch  eenae  to  be 
designated  &tuou8,  and  too  much  otaliquity  of  mental 
perception  to  lie  accounted  compott.  II  in  mother,  who 
was  *  widttfw  woman*  calJad  him  Joflk,  and  hy  this  naiuf 
he  was  known,  teazed,  and  ^attend,  hy  tha  childa^p  of 
the  neighbourhood.  His  habite  were  in  geueral  inoffen-r 
tdve,  yet  there  sometimes  peeked  through  a  kind  of  brighter 
light,  as  if,  Brutus-like,  he  had  ajl  along  been  acting  a 
part. 

Jock  was  (foTf  alasl  he  Is  flaw  mnnlMMd  with  the  wise 
and  the  foolivh  oi  the  tives  f  ena  hy)  a  cwefanl  hearer  of 
mine,  and  I  could  aee  him  occupying  his  seat  upon  the 
kirk-yard  dike  every  Sabbath  morning,  by  the  time  that 
the  second  bell  was  rung.  In  the  church  he  took  his  seat 
hy  the  door- way,  on  the  stool  upon  which  the  QDlJection 
was  made,  and  whilst  he  kept  one  eye  inwards  upon  th« 
pulpit,  he  never  failed  to  keep  another  upon  the  extend 
world.  As  I  had  prohibited  all  d«igs  from  tha  church, 
Jock  rendered  himself  useful  In  carrying  my  injunctions 
into  eirect,'and  neither  cur  nor  mastiff  longed  to  encounter 
a  second  vistation  of  Jock*s  hazel  rung.  The  elders  i^gain 
and  again  remonstrated  against  Jock*  as  scarcely  well- 
l)ehaved,  but  I  had  a  khid  of  liking  fiir  the  croBture,  and 
protected  him  manfully  in  his  privileges. 

One  day  that  Ichance4  tabea  lltOte,  or  rather  not  a  lit- 
tle, more  animated  in  my  peroration  tlym  usual^  Jock,  who 
in  general,  like  others  of  the  congr^ation«  took  thiujfs  e<uy, 
began  to  be  peculiarly  arrested.  At  fiiat  he  became  rest* 
less,  and  his  eyes  seemed  mo^'ing  en  ofiyposite  tacks  from 
each  other,  then  he  placed  his  hands  on  the  edges  of  his 
stool,  and  fairly  poised  his  body»  like  Mahomet's  coffin, 
in  the  air, — then  inhaling  \^  %  ^hale^  he  gndwally 
swelled,  like  the  frog  in  the  fiftble,  till  bis  very  cheeks 
were  Inflated  ;  at  length,  on  hairing  my  conoluding  sen- 
tence, he  lifted  up  his  hand^  permitted  has  body  to  re* 
sume  its  position,  stretehfd  out  his  anna  over  head,  and 
e^iittiuc  his  breath  with  the  whisz  of  a  ataam-boUer,  he- 
QMue  all  at  once  quiescent.  On  another  occasion*  when 
a  young  preacher,  whose  mother  l>elooged  to  the  parldi, 
had  officiated,  I  ventured^  from  a  principle  of  cuiiosity, 
to  Interrogate  Jock  at  the  kirkf^tUe  on  the  sulifDct. 

«  Well,  Jock,*'  said  I,  *'  what  do  yan  think  o*  blaster 
Andrew,  now  that  ye  hae  heard  him  ppneach  ?** 

Jock  was  silent,  upon  which  J  repeated  my  enqniry. 
<*  What  think  ya,  Jock,  o'  the  new  preMhor  the  day  ?*' 

<*  Ou  ay,"  said  Jock,  giving  a  loud  hem,  as  if  stiaiying 
the  weather,  '*  it's  a  hraw  day^  atwaeU  and  atweel  ist|  | 
trow." 

This  was  not  anongh  to  tha  point*  and  sa  I  retamed 
anew  to  the  charge,  with  a  **  But,  Jodc*  liirten  to  what 
I'm  saying.  Wasna  yon  a  hraw  sermon  wa  had  the 
day,  frae  ye*re  auid  friend  Andrav  ?" 

Jock*  hairaver,  was  oat  to  ha  antnappod  bito  tha  paaAaa 
of  one  againat"  wtnim  ha  owed  an  old  gnidgat — Mi  after 
looking  me  fu^y  in  tha  fiao^  and  putting  hia  hand  to  his 
hat,  as  if  he  hadnotnaaaedvi»ppa«lansly,-.<<  Oh»*'faid 
he,  "  hut  she  be  a  Una  body  tba  aaother  •'  h^  !*->rgot 
no  mors  infonnation  frana  Jaak.    - 

One  day  ^hen  I  was  fishing»  \  tofpAtndf  aa  they 
my,  with  Jock  on  the  side  of  the  wntei^  whiak»  Mn#the 
direction  of  tlMO  widd^  I  Wfts  anxious  to  craas ;  but,  Uk^ 
the  cat  similarty  dxcum^tance^^  I  had  no  wl^  to  wet  my 
feet.    Jock,  wh<Hgaqewliy  piamibnltttiilhe  fidda  bar»; 


jaatai,  r«rf  rsadBy  teak  an 
aeir  to  the  aaoasing  of  tha 


an  hia  bnok*  ad^cadaghis. 
;  hnt,  taatyattvii' 
Just  M  ha  ted  rcaehed  Ik 


and  dopoaitad  Ua  bnrdM.  '<  What^theaMaakif  s'tiib, 
Joek?**  aald  I,  gnatly  anw^nt  flndiiy  aayif  itinwin 
the  mirMBt,  up  ta  the  hannehas ;  **  what  kr  hnt  yt  ivt 
ma  lasm  h««?"'— "  Oh  !**  said  Jaak*  ymy  dcttbmtdy 
maUiv  the  heat  of  his  wnyta  tha  hank  ntwUflkiMM 
entered,  "  IHn  no  aae  kaen  aa  I  wna" 

Jack*  for  what  raaoon  I  nevtr  knew  diathirtiy,  had  m 
antipathy  ta  dneka.  He  aeaaaad  to  atgard  thdirWI^h 
partlonlar,  with  ahhavreoee ;  and  wheiaag  he  BMt  wtt 
them,  they  were  in  danger  of  derapifatian,  Odc  dif  I 
Aand  him  haay  at  the  grindatane,  ta  wUeh  he  whMI. 
ing  a  duek'e  bill,  very  aueli  to  tha  dnek'a  annsyaoee,  wVA 
did  not  fail  to  remonstrate  hnidly  agafaiat  Jodt't  pmnl. 
Inge.  «  What  gara  her  ^oM^warma,  then  fwBf  Ms 
reply — imHatjng  most  ludieronsly,  at  tlK  auM  tinc^  dt 
dock's  action  in  awallowing. 

So  much  far  Daft  JaA. 


I.ITEEABY  AND  SCfBNTIFIC  SOCIETIES  OF 

EDmBUROH. 

SOCXBTY  or  AKtlQUABias  OT  aCOTlAXO. 

itfowi^y»lMJ3««kr. 

Sir  UnrnT  JAaniva  in  thft  Chair. 
Pregenty^Un   Bmnton,   Caraao,  Hthhert,  Mida|in; 

Thomaa  AUan»  Jamea  Skene, Gregory,  £ifam 

&c. 


Jamks  SicEKK,  Esq.-  MMler  a^  Iha  Saalaty's  Ma^n. 
reported  the  donationa  made  to  it  aincaitatmartinft  "^ 
nunt  Interaaling  wera;-^A  hnaa  gun«  taksa  in  1^ 
at  the  fortreaa  of  Bhnrtport,  hearing  the  inicripti«B,' 
**  Jaoobns  Monteath*  n»s  fecit*  £dinbwgh»  un»  ^^ 
IGifi;**  presented,  hy  tha  Gofamoe-GtfUHal  aad  CmA 
to  Captain  L.  Canaichae},  of  hia  adi^fs59thnyiiBat 
and  gifM  hy  him  ta  the  Society  ;.-*thirty-two  eoiss  a 
the  Spanish  cohmks  and  mnnieipin*  with  a  fall  dmtnf- 
tive  catalogue ;  preaented  by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  D.  ^^  a^ 
delove,  of  Braoon  Gmnge;-~a  collection  of  Ibar  pU  m^ 
thirty-one  silver- coins  nf  Assam*  with  a  ^manf^^^  ctf*- 
logue ;  presented  hy  Oaorffs  Svinta«»  £aq.>  Secrcnryt* 
the  Bengal  govammant  ;^*«n  aocaant  and  va7  v^*^ 
qneme,  preaented  hy  Gfaahoera  Izatt*  Esq. »— and  a  noa- 
ber  of  books  from  dilTcnnt  donorm. 

The  Rev.  Dr  Brunton*  smaiaUury  ta  tha  Society,  not 
proceeded  ta  rend  aa  £«i^  hy  Liant.-Coioad  3Iillff< 
F.  R.  S.  of  London,  ftc,  antitledt  "  An  Enqairy  nspat- 
ing  the  site  of  the  Battle  of  Moos  Grampius."  Tli«  a» 
thor  prefaced  Ma  inveatigation  by  an  enaacrstioa  ttw 
grounda  upon  whiah  he  wvnt  in  aanadiy  tathasaodtts«* 
he  intended  to  imppart.  Xhay  wnn  five  z-^Tbt  pM* 
character  of  ;Agiiad%  laadii^  na  to  anpaet  deciuoa,  nuB* 
gled  with  caution  and  kindlinem*  and  oanseqacnce  "^  ^ 
operations;— the  nanratura  of  TBaitna*briif  aadntueis 
its  geographical  detaiU^^-^tha  topography  of  the  eouotrr. 
as  it  may  still  ha  wtemaod  ;^tha  aamains  of  Boonn  ovc- 

tions  whfeh  might  be  auppaaad  ta  indicate  therooteortv 
invaders  ;-*-.«nd*  lastly,  the  traditions  of  the  coooiry  p^pi'* 
the  least  certain  of  ail.  He  next  adverted  to  the  neof- 
aity,  fax  attempting  to  eataMidi  tha  site  of  the  battle  i|Ui^ 
GiJgacna,  of  keeidnghi  view  the  previous  opcfsdooia 
Agrioola.  That  general  aaromad  the  coousaad  in  Biiu||| 
immediately  after  the  tMe  of  vktory  had  been  agaifl  t»n«' 
in  frivonr  of  the  Romans  hy  the  exertfons  of  PttiKv^ef^ 
alia.     The  first  and  second  years  of  bis  g«v«nmie0t««r( 

occupied  in  ndndng  and  pacifying  tha  Rmbbb  pn»^i<^ 
and  the  irfand  of  Aivlesea ;  an«ndertakingcA«ted  br  i^- 
tematedemonatrationsofforaeandbhmdiibnicflts.  J"' 
operathms  of  the  thh^  summer  are  cbararteri»d  by « 
change  of  system.  The  natives  were  tentfed  by  det^- 
titionofibdrcQiiiirtry.    ah  rftwtd  phm  tf  •P'""*' 
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kad 


ColoMl  MUkrMtrilttled  toAgflMli'AhaviiHPi 
tlMterrtoovlM  of  tht  Brigwuti*  wImm 
thatMMd,  imi  mi  Mmiif  urinmt,  ky  U> 
Aeoafdiaf  te  tlMMnyii^  Afifaala  «o«ld  iM*  fftniUy  hmm 
wmim  <ay  lM|iwli>i  iimd  fcito  Butkail  thb  yc.  Th« 
<*  mpendi  nOMW  ^iain^''  4hmM  «»•  iklnBlriiisf  «b. 
WMnrioM ;  and  ki  tlife  tIm^  1m  ffuf  u<  to  iwfcimwtt 
<<  71wan»"  Hit  the  <"  r«Mi"  ^Mch  tlMiAi  in  o«r  cdMMs 
•flWHiifc  TiMiwrtkyMg  wm^ ■wwrtliy to  CnWnel M. 
the  flnl  in  wUk  A«rieoka4fWMfe4  inftr««t«to  SeollMi, 
■ad  was  tonuiaatod  by  tetitfyk^  the  Mm  «f  eoaacry  ba- 
twwn  the  Farth  and  Gljrde.  in  tha  Mh  ■■niaiiii.  he 
madehiiiMiifaBitflrefQidlafai^aMlAyfliMreL  Celanel 
M.  matotalai^thal  inhieelsthennpaivn  Agriaeto  rroid 
the  FMthaf  Perth  ler  the  fimtiae;  —IheiBeenyenthe 
Biteef  CaBAhoeKeMHthaa  that  wh«a  the 
rreesedthafivnr.    Hathenttaijeithaiifney^eaihy 


af  the  chahw  af  fiarte.  Thus,  im,  wa  account  fer  the  fac^ 
a£  the  fleet  baiag  lirand  the  fifth  eammer  in  the  Frith  o^ 
CI  jde^  and  the  einth  in  that  af  Ferth ;  it  had  retaroed' 
diviof  the  wintei^  to  the  manth  of  tlia  Xhamee.  There 
ie  aa  evidence  that  the  fleet  ifaa  employed  in  tlie  Frith  of 
Farth  preTions  to  the  aizth  rampaign.  On  tlie  contrary, 
the  anacdoto  af  the  runaway  UaipU  ie  ooly  of  importance 
into,  their  having  &lkn  into  thehandeaf  the  Friiiaiieand 
Saevi,  after  eriUng  narthwarda  alaag  the  weetem  coast  of 
the  iihuvL  It  etandi^  moreover,  expready  in  Dio  Caaeiu** 
narrative  of  the  eame  event,  that  tliey  eailed  along  tbie 


VtothehUlarHmie- 
law,  whhih  ha  aaeaaMi  to  hava  been  the  etatfan  in  whieh 
the  ninth  legien  wne  attacked  by  the  CatodaniaM.     He 
8iq>poeaB  Ihia  to  have  been  the  laet  af  a  eeriaa  af 
and  deenltory  aittocke,  that  aenvinaed  A^ieala  of  the 
pearibility  af  ctfeotiLng  nny  thing  dedaiva  that 
led  him  to  draw  hk  army  eaoncr  than  uanal  into 
«iuarten;  as  the  lecrii^  af  wkMK  the  aewyiet 
l>nneain  HiU  Ibt  variam  raaaaae.     The  oend 
Esray,  to  wkkdi  tka  aMhar 
of  the  Haam  ml  iiai  of  the  ee  f  tnth  campaign,  and  the 
which  terminated  it  and  the 
till  the  next  aaeeting. 

Dr  Caraen  didM4,faiwimt 
to  pr^nigBthe  ^allw  af  Aawl  altoaf  *a 
the 

vations  to  make  an  the  dcelib  af  tka 
He  ooaid  net  agiae  to  the  suhetltutioii  of  **  Tinam**  for 
"TWkmi;**  beraaeetha  Tyna  waanetan  eetoari  {tuimario 
nomen  est,)     Heridee,  if  Agrioeto  penetrated  no  farther 
the  third  summer  tlum  to  the  Tyne,  he  could  only  come 
in  GoUiflion  with  the  Brigantcs,  who  were  old  aoquaini- 
sncei  of  the  Romans,  and  to  whom,  therefore,  the  term 
"  novas  gentea**  wanut  ap^«     The  Welorlan'k  cxprea- 
jtion,  too,  is  "  usgae  md  Tmm,*  kaiplyiqg,  that  the  river 
designated,  whatovar  it  h%  nan  the  nhnast  Usi^  of  that 
year's  march.     Tlie  utianaisn  was  pvily  czpleratory, 
which  removes  any  dMIiwity  that  m^hl  be  sapposed  to 
arise  from  our  flndtoig  Agitosto  amytoyad  to  fortifying 
a  territory  in  the  ftwth  aamfaign,  osasidmUy  within 
the  limito  to  which  he  had  advasHsd  to  kU  tUrd.    Having 
fortified  his  frontier,  il  wns  mitsssirj,  to  anior  that  he 
might  advance  with  seeurity,  to  leave  na  caemy  on  his 
flank :  hence  his  inoaarien  into  GattoWay  to  the  flfth 
summer.     Having  Baaarad  asary  tfatog  to  the  south  of  the 
Forth,  he  again  croeeed  it  in  the  sixth  summer,  for  mora 
lasting  operadons  than  were  compatible  with  his  previous 
flying  visit.    The  cipremiun,  "  fum  tA  Agrioola  primmm 
as$itmpta  in  porfoa  oiriaai,*  apfdled  to  the  fleet,  denotes, 
according  to  the  genius  «f  the  language,  that  Agricola  was 
the  first  Roman  oflleer  In  BrHato  who  had  conribined  the 
operations  of  a  naval  and  military  Ihrce,  and  not  that 
this  was  the  flnt  instance  c€  his  brin|^ng  them  to  act  to- 
gether'—a  supposition  destroyed  by  the  ejjiiem  notice  of 
the  fleet's  emplojrment,  the  previotts  year,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  island.     He  (Dr  Carson)  could  not  ae^esoe 
in  the  author's  opinion,   that   Agrioola  remained  the 
whole  winter  in  Scothmd.     It  was  the  oflBioe  of  the  Ro- 
man  generals— and  Ihr  Otfasn  heliarad  ha  was  the  first 
who  had  pointed  aiai  thb  laet— 4a  be  hwtod«  during  the 
winter  cessation  af  am^  to  the  civil  adtototolratkm  of 
their  provtoce.    Agriwiaj  thsaedHiiw  ratomad  eonthward 
daring  every  winter.    Snch  a  step  wankl  Imsahfen  other- 
wise rendered 


Dr  Hibheat  ramarhadi  sm  hearing  upon  what  Dr  Car- 
sen  had  said  raspacting  the  Roman  fleet  having  been  em* 
ptoyed  by  Agrioola  paprlaus  to  the  sixth  campaign,  but 
always  en  the  weot  aUe  of  the  istoad,  that  a  station  had 
been  disnovmtid  an  the  RlhUe,  iriiioh  bore  etreng  marks 
of  having  been  frufUf  ted  by  the  galicj's  of  that  people. 
He  eeald  net  asseoi  to  aath  an  adveuiuinus  amendment 
as  the  iiahitihitbia  of  '<  riaaii'*  fiar  *'  Teaai  /*  but  noUced, 
as  an  ipslngy  for  ita  jiwldnewi,  the  inacenracy  of  the  Be- 
mans  to  r^ied  to  the  liveca  ef  hUarth  Britain.  Thus 
Aey  unifanUy  raafaanded  the  Jtoe  and  the  Mersey.  Iwwae 
had,  indeed,  aaggastcd*  that  these  rivcra  might  hwre  ori- 
l^aaUy  been  anitod,  and  afltewatda  separated  by  an  al« 
tovial  ilifBsit :  buthavtof  vieamd  theeauntry  to  question 
with  the  spa  ef  a  «eelmiat»  fe  eanld  not  adaait  of  this  ao- 
latian  ef  the  dUMty^  and  aavat  etifi  rafer  the  oofff usiou 
to  the  Ignoranoa  of  the  Bemans 

The  qucetlon  regirdtog  the  eitnatien  ef  the  field  of 
battle  lanudns,  as  totknated,  to  be  dssraeerd  at  next  meet- 
iof.  A  heawiifnlly  waented  plan  aooempauies  the  essay, 
fineh  ef  ear  flaadcra  «s  asay  arMh  to  toak  tetker  luto  the 
snivect,  mu^  capMult  Geniai^  Ray'e  JdiMtmy  AntiquHias, 
aaid  iha  IVanaaaliaps  of  the  fiedety  of  Antiquaries  of 
SeoOwi^  vaL  L  ffi  j«i^  and  veL  11.  p.  2^ 


furnisli  provisions  <er  «e  laege  an 
account  for  the  great  waigkt»  laM 


jy  by  the  inabaity  ef  Scottond  to    to  praise  an 


y.    We  can  thus 
^maintenance 


THE  DRAMA. 

Oun  MidflBs  ipdU  aa  daoto  he  surprieod  to  lesrn  tlwt 
Miss  ■"knithseay  wha  mmwanasd  her  eaffigemeot  hare 
with  MtiaUmuMaA  Miti,  tonntotoed  it  with  Scpbia  in 
the  **  Bendmaeas,'*  mi  EOm  B^fitii  to  the  "  FaUs  of 
Oyde,"  the  flrat  a  ramphig  chanotcr  in  a  vulgar  laroe, 
and  the  eeeand  n  stupid  hcrolae  to  •  still  ntore  stupid 
mele^rama.  Whether  thb  chai^  to  the  choice  of  her 
pacta  is  to  amj  deffW"  to  haattributed  to  our  remarke,  it 
ie  nnaaeessary  to  euquira  i  hnt.the  latter  dass  is  certainly 
nmch  mere  adapted  to  her  ahjlilieB  than  thefcrmer.  We 
peaeetoe  that  osrtito  £dtohnq|h  papers,  wheas  opinions 
to  dramstir  asaltsrs  aoe  smiled  at  even  hy  the  supema- 
uMrariM  to  Mr  Mumy*a  eoiapmiy,  have  attempted  to  get 
up  an  eppoaitien  to  as  upon  the  su^aot  ef  Mim  Smith- 
sen's  merUs ;  and  Ihat  they  anight  de  the  thh^  afflBctuaUy, 
they  Itove  net  eqnlanted  thamaelvee  with  aserely  pn*^"^ 
her,  hnt  have  takesi  idl  tkair  gsik  to  wltnem  that  she  is 
the  nmat  giftsd nctram  ever  beheld  to  thisci^.  Theme- 
tisas  whi^  haaa  indneed  a  few  undcrlii^  thus  to  scrib- 
Ue>  It  wauld  aat  ha  diflionlt  to  aocplato ;  hut  with  auch  as 
theee  we  held  no  argnaoent.  In  enr  moat  humble  epi- 
nian,  Mies  RniUhawi  la  the  wmmUtfti  etar  timt  ever  came  to 
£dinhugh;  and  had  Mrs  Stanley*  er  Mi«  Stoker,  er 
any  ether  perannant  mambar  ef  ear  corp§  Jwtmaiiquef 
twatad  «s  to  elmilsr  eahlbitioDe^  we  aheuld  at  once  have 
advtort  Mr  Mi— ay  to  lid  hiametf  ef  anohanaddkton  to 
Ae  efltosttoe  atreogth  ef  Ua  eetohlWnBant 

A  few  s— stole  and  tiwip  nrati  p— ens  haiva  stated  to 
ma,  that  whito  thsy  fmMj  ^fmA  with  the  f Moral 
eaepe  ef  aipr  amM(ka«pen  Mka  Basiffcssn,  they  tkou^t 
we  want  tee  tor  when  am  eendasoauded  to  eriticiae  her 
aadtoaa.  This  ie  a  UMtter  wnalh  a  aaeaMnt'e  cen- 
Wesiwaiiig  wiU  be  to  enae  ^toiled  that 

of  herflgure,  er  the 


tor  the 


beanty  af  ^  emmtonaiice,  if  that  pnase  can  be  btatoered 
rtpiitpititmlgt  Is todo  ito  mm  than  mht^umff  vntor 


i\h 


^kk  i^DINBUllOlI  LiTBttARY  JOURNAL:  OR, 


upon  these  snbjecti  is  called  upon  to  dow  WeU»  theOf-  an 
actren,  who  has  gained  a  good  deal  of  notoriety,  Tiaita 
Edinhurgh  Ibr  the  fint  time,  and  the  public  naturally 
wish  to  know  what  the  draniatfe  critiei  think  of  her,  al- 
ways understanding  that  the  public  are  of  course  aware 
that  gome  of  the  dranuitlc  critics  are  much  more  to  be  de- 
pended on  than  others.  One  person  announces,. that  ha- 
ying seen  the  actress,  he  fiods  her  a  chaste,  correct  per- 
former, and  that,  more  than  any  other  he  knows,  she  has 
studied  the  graces  of  attitude,  and  those  niceties  and 
'powers  of  expression  which  give  to  attitude  a  double  ef- 
fect ; — ^that,  besides,  she  possesses  just  such  n  symmetrica] 
'figure  and  fine  countenance  as  are  best  calculated  to  make 
this  style  entirely  successful.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  one 
critic ;  but  another  critic,  whose  notions  of  symmetry  and 
beauty  are  of  a  rery  different  kind,  reads  this  opinion  with 
positive  dlstre^  to  think  that  what  appear  to  him  such  vul- 
gar and  inadequate  judges  should  have  any  thing  to  say  to 
the  public  at  all,  and.  In  a  fit  of  generous  indignation,  and 
an  ardent  desire  to  rescue  the  noble  art  which  he  admires 
from  the  degradation  it  might  snfRn*  wvre  so  rude  and  un- 
cultivated a  taste  listened  to  by  its  professors,  he  proceeds 
to  show,  that  the  attitudes  and  gestures  of  Uie^actress  in 
question  are  extravagant  and  grotesque,  and  that  her  fea* 
'  tnres,  being  little  capable  of  expression,  could  never  be 
commanding.  These  disagreeable  tnitha  might  be  told 
gently,  and  in  many  cases  it  would  be  proper  to  do  so. 
But  there  are  others.  Where  the  taste  of  a  elty  has  to  be 
vindicated,  or  a  venal  party  put  down,  when  It  becomes 
necessary  to  speak  out  in  strong  and  piquant  language, 
the  novelty  of  which  will  attract  attenUon,  whilst  its 
causticity  makes  the  offenders  smart.  Every  ftmak  who 
walks  up  to  the  stago  lamps  presents  herself  to  the  public 
lobe  scrutinixed  and  reported  upon.  If  she  be  modest 
and  unassuming  in  her  caUlng,  a  rery  Uttie  admonition 
will  set  her  right  upon  her  weak  points ;  but  If  she  at- 
tempt to  split  the  eara  of  the  groundlings,  and  to  carry 
away  the  galleries  by  a  oot^M/e-lAeo^re,  then  he  is  a  mere 
mUk-aop»  and  is  betraying  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  who 
Is  afraid  to  uk\  her  of  her  deActa-4ioth  inlelleetnal  and 
physical — ^in  good  round  terais.  Soeh  is  our  creed ;  and 
such,  in  the  ease  of  Miss  Smithsoii,  has  been  our  prac- 
tice, not  without  good  effect  too,  for  the  pubBc  now  know 
In  whom  they  may  trust,  and  Miss  Smlthson  has  It  not 
in  her  power  to  report  that  she  was  very  iavourably 
received  in  Edinbui^h. 

Sir  Walter  Scott^  Tragedy  of  '*  The  Hooae  of  Aspen" 
was  produced  hers  with  oou|ilete  suooem  on  Thursday 
ovening.  The  LUermy  •XmmW  miy  ^\r%  Itself  some 
credit  for  having  been  the  firM  to  suggest  to  Mr  Mumy 
the  propriety  of  translinTln^  this  pTay  from  the  pages  of 
the  Kttpsaie  to  his  boards.  The  only  thing  to  be  regret- 
ted is,  that  Mr  Murray  was  prevanted  Crom  availing  him- 
self of  the  hint  belinre.  it  had  been  taken  advantage  of  at 
the  Surrey  Theatre  hi  London.  Hie  TtrahMi,  howew, 
which  has  been  brought  out  here,  fo  widely  difl(a«nt  firom 
that  which  was  acted  In  London,  and,  we  Tcnture  tosay, 
Tery  greatly  superior. '  Tbe  five  Acts  have  been  converted 
into  three,  and  a  good  deal  of  vocal  and  Instrumental  mu- 
sic has  been  intervened,  which  has  the  eilect  of  making 
the  whole  less  heavy  than  It  m(ghi  othcrwnys  bava  been. 
The  prineipal  parts  are  oaat  alnssat  axnotlyaa  was  suf- 
gesled  in  the  Jmtrm^  with  ono  axeepClon,'  that  Denham 
plays  the  old  Baron  Rmiiger,  Inataid  of  Mumy  hfanadf, 
whom  we  thought,  and  still  think,  oould  have  made  more 
of  it.  Uenham  is  good  In  the  last  scene,  but  In  the  earlier 
ones  he  does  not  sufficiently  bring  out  the  warm-hearted, 
fiery  apirit  of  the  old  man.  There  ia  a  wast  of  nicety  (If 
we  may  use  the  axprssslea)  hi  his  coumpilim  of  the  db»» 
racier.  He  is  nihsr  hnshsriog  a«d  mrleldy  In  it.  Bo- 
aides,  he  la  too  yosmg,  and  tao  «dl,  and  tao  staat,  to  on. 
awer  oao%  ideas  of  •  hrifi,  hearty,  Tasshmnte  oM  gcn- 
tleaaan.  We  still  say  Munuy  wns  ^m  nmn  to  have 
phiyod  AMiipor,  and  the  pky  would  have  been  tea  p« 
cttt  U|hi«  If  ka  hnd  4fM  ta.    B«t  ihb  li  •  mttMr  ef 


smaller  moment,  in  comparison  with  the  very  sM«  tod 
spirited  manner  in  which  the  whole  has  beengot  np.  Tb« 
is  some  beautiful  new  scenery ;  thoa  are  many  new  dreiKs 
and  decorations ;  and  the  supernumeraries  sre  so  metsniMr- 
phased  and  improved,  that  they  scarcdyseem  to  be  the  nase 
beings.  A  number  of  fine  melo-dramatic  points  bare iho 
been  introduced  with  great  skill ;  and  the  deviatiom  from 
the  play,  as  published  by  Sir  Walter,  are,  in  gcnersl,  higUy 
judicious.  Neither  must  we  forget  partieidsrly  to  aUode 
to  the  powerful  aid  which  the  manager  hsa  reedTcd  fron 
Mr  John  Thomson,  who  has  com  posed  and  arrsnged  for 
the  occasion,  muslc^  both  vocal  and  mdo-dnmttic,  irliKi 
hasonly  to  he  heard  in  order  to  convince  evwy  one tktt 
Mr  lliomson  is  among  the  most  promising  votwiei  of  tie 
science  of  which  this  country  can  boast  His  )!salr  to 
the  first  act, — his  drinkii^  xMBf^t — >nd  one  or  two  of  bH 
marches,  aro^amazingly  bold,  spirited,  and,  we  wHl  ay, 
original ;  though  they  arc  perhaps  indebted  s  little  fer 
part  of  their  excellence  to  the  genius  of  Weber.  At  ^ 
sent  vi'e  write  hurriedly ;  but  we  cannot  conclude  with- 
out alluding  to  the  able  manner  In  which  Misi  Jansa 
acquitted  herself,  who  had  thedifiicult  task  of  play oifisl 
only  the  heroine,  but  the  mother  of  Barton  and  Mootifa 
Stanley  !  Her  dress  was  elegant  and  highly  tppropraie; 
— ^if  we  are  not  mistaken,  it  is  pretty  accuntdy  copied 
from  the  engraving  which  accompanies  the  Trsgedyintbi 
Keepsake.  Barton  also  performed  his  part  well  upcothr 
wholes  and  with  less  monotonous  whining  than  is  annl  vitk 
him.  •  Pritchard  too,  as  the  villain  of  the  piece,  boRbia* 
self  bravdy;  and  though  Hoopor  has  little  to  do,tbii 
little  he  did  with  good  effect,  and  in  a  gentlenisniy  vty- 
i^nom  the  unanimous  and  hearty  applause  widi  whicb  it 
was  received,  this  play  Is  pretty  aure  to  have  a  rsOf  mi 
what  is  better,  it  desersw  it ;  for  it  Is  the  nust  w^fM 
thing  Mr  Murray  has  done  for  aome  tfane.  We  thiUbin 
.more  to  say  comceming  it  next  Saturday. 

Olb  Cetbcni. 


OBIGIKAL  POETRY. 

TUB  LOST— THB  DBA0! 

O !  MBvsa  eyes  will  beam  for  me 

Like  hls-«4he  lost — ^the  dead .' 
Still  oVr  my  heart  their  sunshine  eonMi 

In  softened  glory  shed ! 
So  deep  the  fondness  of  that  gaie, 

Where  aoul  fiaah*d  br^htly  ever ; 
Like  evenlng*s  last  rich  goMen  rays, 

That  danee  upon  the  riwr ! 
No  other  sun  vrill  vver  potir 

Such  glory  o*er  the  sea  * 
No  other  eyes  will  ever  beam 

Such  fondness  back  to  me ! 

O !  never  voice  will  breathe  for  me 

Like  his^the  lost—tbe  dead ! 
Its  tones  yet  liz^er  round  my  hearti 

By  wUdest  fancy  fed! 
A  music  fioats  into  my  soul. 

And  stirs  me  as  the  breeze 
Stirs  the  sad  chords  of  some  lone  harp» 

Hung  *mid  the  forest  trees ! 
No  other  wind  will  ever  wake 

Those  ain  so  wild  that  be ! 
No  other  voice  will  ever  brsatbe 

Such  melody  to  me ! 

O!  never  soul  wlU  heat  for  me 

Like  hia— the  ket— the  dead ! 
SUB  in  my  hcait  of  hMts  I  fosi 

Ita  holy  InfiwMe  abed ! 
I  saw  a  bark  at  mom  go  forth, 

RMi  IMghtad  foam  tiM  stxind ; 
But  ere  nlght*a  stars  loae  pak^  it  hf 

AwrMkem«ther»" 
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No  arm  will  e*er  its  treasures  bring 
Forth  from  the  drearf  sea ! 

No  heart  will  ever  own  that  love 
I  buried  deep  with  thM ! 


GfesTximi, 


CONSOLATION  FOR  BACHELORS. 

DoN*T  bother  us,  Hal*  with  your  loTe-broken  hearts. 

Away  with  thie  whining  and  sorrow ; 
A  fig  for  young  Cupid,  his  bow,  and  hia  darts  i 

Fill  the  glass,  and  let  care  come  to-morrow ! 

The  girl  that  you  loved  has  deceived  you — why,  then, 
Thank  your  stars  that  the  match  has  miscarried ; 

The  wench  that  would  jilt  you  when  single,  'tis  plain 
Would  readily  wrong  you  when  married. 

Her  heart,  like  a  weatliercock  set  on  a  hill, 

To  pleasure  lor  ever  is  veering  ; 
And  she  drives  down  the  current  of  passion  and  will, 

Like  a  ship  on  the  ocean  careering. 

Give  her  wealth,  give  her  wealth,  give  her  tinsel  and  show, 
Give  her  bonquetings,  music,  and  laughter, 

And  shell  make  to  herself  a  snug  heaven  below, 
For  fear  she  should  have  none  hereafter. 

She*U  ogle  at  church,  she  will  scheme' at  the  bait. 

She  will  flirt  at  the  rout  and  the  revel ; 
She  will  cant  at  conventicles,  sneer  iti  the  hall, 

And  laugh  at  both  paraon  and  devil. 

Her  charms  are  but  summer  flowers  spread  o*er  the  snare, 

To  which  stupid  simpletons  hurry ; 
For  if  a  man  wants  a  long  life-lsase  of  care, 

Let  him  marry,  by  Jove^  let  him  marry ! 

And  then,  like  the  knight  in  the  tale,  he  will  sleep   . . 

In  the  fetters  in  which  she  hath  bound  him. 
Until  he  awake  from  his  slumber  deep 

With  the  squalling  of  urchins  anrand  him. 

Then  why,  my  dear  Hal,  should  you  idly  repine, 
That  you've  got  no  such  pest  by  your  ingle  ? 

Tbsnk  Heaven,  that  has  left  you  a  cup  of  good  wine, 
A  good  friend,  and  good  sense  to  live  single. 

W.  W. 


LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 


Wi  oadestCsnd  that  the  UUkming  iaisicsttiig  neir  Woilu  era  in 
prcpaation  tat  Coottsbie's  MlaosUsay,  aad  will  ipsedily  sppcsr  ;— 
The  Adiievemcnts  of  the  Koighu  of  Malut,  from  the  Institution  of 
the  Hoipitolkn  of  St  John,  in  1099,  till  the  PoUtical  .ExtfBctkm  of 
the  Older,  by  Nspoleoo,  in  ;l80a  By  Alexander  Sutherlsnd,  Jbq. 
(STolt.)  History  of  Miuie,Anelcntsnd  Madera.  By  W.  Coolte  Stsf. 
ford,  siq.  <1  voi.)  Lift  of  King  Jtao»  the  Flat.  By  Robsit  Ctwni. 
berk  (t  volSb)  A  Tour  in  SleUy,  dfcc.  By  J.  S.  Mcmst.  Em|.  LL.O. 
(1  VOL)  History  of  Frsace,  firom  the  carilsst  authentic  en,  till  the 
prcMot  time.  By  WUlism  Frsier.  Biq.  (S  voli.)  Ufe  of  Sir  WiUiam 
Wallsoe  of  Eldcnlie,  with  the  History  of  his  etruggle  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  Scotland,  indading  bjogr^hieai  notioesof  contempcv 
nry  English  and  Scottish  Wsrnoxt.  By  John  O,  Csiridi,  Esq.  (1 
▼d.)  Life  of  Fnuudfl  Pissrro,  snd  an  Account  of  the  conquest  of 
Pciu,  dtc.  Bythesuthorofthe  "Lift  of  Hernsn Cortes."  (1  voL) 
History  of  tlie  American  War  of  Independence,  with  Memoirs  of 
Geneisl  Wsshington.  (t  vols.) 

A  Uontliiy  Msgsiine  is  about  to  be  pobKihed  at  Perth,  under  the 
title  of  the  Pcr/A  JrisceOssy,  devoted  not  only  to  natters  or  loesl  ln> 
tcreit,  particularly  agriettlture  and  gsrdening<  tor  wlilch  Perthshire 
it  cdebrsted,  but  also  to  genenl  literature.  Such  a  pubUostion  hss 
been  much  wsated,  snd  tte  propoeed  Misodlsny  promises  to  be  well 
■upported. 

Tan  SToav  or  a  Baoxaiv  HsaaT^^-A  tale  under  the  above  title, 
the  productioB  of  ao  sntlior  of  reputation,  win  speedily  appear.  It 
is  odd  to  be  founded  on  an  event  which  esdtcd  a  strong  sensatkmia 
e  tmall  dide  a  few  yean  sfaice,  the  detail  and  characters  of  which 
will  be  easily  lecognised  by  the  individuais  who  were  so  deeply  into- 
•M«d  in  It  at  the 


It  is  said  that  Messrs  Coibom  and  Ocntley  hitend  publishing  a  se« 
rtesof  wsflu,  to  be  entlUed  Police  Llteiatuie,  or  the.Gentlemaa*s  U- 
brary. 

.A  work  of  an  inCsesstiog  snd  jodleious  kind  win  be  published 
speedily  In  Edinburgh,  under  the  title  of  The  Excitement,  or  a 
Book  to  Induce  boys  to  read.  It  contains  remarkable  appearances  in 
nature,  signsl  preservations,  and  such  incidents  as  are  particularly 
fitted  to  arrest  the  youthfW  mind. 

We  anoouaeed  soaw  time  sgo  the  appesnace  of  the  London  Uni- 
vtrtUy  Mugmtnet  the  Kln^s  College  is  about  to  stsrt  a  rival  Mis- 
eeUany,  to  be  entitled  the  JQb^i  Cattyir  MUetUany  and  JUvUw, 

Dr  Morton  Is  preparii«  for  the  press  Travels  in  Russia,  and  a  re. 
sidenoe  in  St  Petersbu^  and  Odessa,  in  the  yean  18r7-8-9,  intended 
to  give  some  aooount  of  Rossis  as  it  Is,  snd  not  as  it  is  represented 
tobe. 

Mr  BenMys  has  in  the  pitess  a  eooipendlooa  German  Otammar  { to 
be  followed  by  a  DMionaiy  of  Oennan  Pivixes  aad  Affixes,  explain- 
ed in  eonltarmity  to  the  reeant  InwaHigatioos  of  Grimm  and  other 
distinguished  granunaiians. 

London  in  a  Thoosaad  Years,  with  other  poems,  by  the  late  Ba- 
genius  Rodie,  editor  of  the  Courier,  is  announead  for  early  puhBea* 


Peter  the  Qnat*  being  the  fiHaenth  volume  of  Whittin^ham*s  edi- 
tkm  of  the  Fkeneh  Clashes,  ie  in  the  press. 

CoNTiMXXTAL  AwMOAiA^-Ruasia  pfoduces  seven  Aonuals,  two 
of  which  are  religious  t  Sweden^  Peomsrk.  Norway,  Pnuela.  Spain, 
Portugal,  Hungary,  Austria,  Franee,  Italy,  and  Germany,  all  pnsens 
amraal  liteiary  Remembranoen.  In  America,  tWe  are  not  fewer 
than  twelve  or  thirteen,  the  ^Hea/Jc  SeavMir,  ani  the  Toktn,  being 
the  most  popular. 

The  entile  manuacdpt  eopy  of  Flelahsi'a  play,  oallad  "  The  Hu* 
moioua  Lieutenant,**  has  been  found  latriy  in  the  library  of  one  of 
the  Wynne  ftmily,  and  it  shows  that  the  editioas  hitherto  printed, 
have  been  very  inaccurate. 

Mr  Peel,  we  are  informed.  Is  making  a  collection  of  paintingB 
wMch,  In  a  ftw  yean,  will  become  very  interesting.  It  is  to  consist 
of  portiaita  of  the  Mfailsten  of  this  country,  painted  by  Sir  Thomas 
Lawienea.  That  on  which  dMartlstis  atpreient  engagMl  is  sportralt 
of  Lord  Aberdeeiw  whiflhiB  la-' a  slate  of  greet  forwardness. 

Nnw  MoBTc^We  observe  that  our  talented  professional  mu. 
sician,  Mr  Fintay  Dun*  has  Just  published  a  new  Serenade,  celled 
*'  Softly,  softly  sleep,  my  deerest,"  the  words  of  which  are  from  the 
poem  of  *'  Yallery.**  The  melody  is  rich  and  flowing,  and  we  espe- 
cially admire  the  first  part  of  the  minor.  There  are  one  or  two  pas- 
sages rather  dHBeuIt  of  execution,  and  more  paius,  perhaps,  might 
havelMeo  taken  wifh  the  symphonies.  Mr  Dun  has  also  Just  publish- 
ed  a  set  or  ttie  ovlginsil,  and  snolherof  the  modem  Rans  des  Vaches. 
We  partieidarly  Hke  the  original*  which  ie  finely  adapted,  and  the 
alternation  of  the  A4a^  and  die  AUegro  very  beautiful.  The  mo- 
dem edition  is  more  Uvaly,  and  eacecedta^y  pleasing  also. 

Tan  London  Mcsical  Gasxttr.— We  have  received  the  four 
first  Numben  of  this  new  periodical,  whidi  appean  to  be  conducted 
on  a  plan  calculated  to  oMain  suooess.  Each  Number  consists  of 
e^ht  folio  pages,  four  of  which  are  devoted  to  mudeal  criticism,  and 
misstfhmnows  Mtemfy  matten  eonaeeted  with  the  science,  snd  the 
olhav  font  to  pieess  of  'wocsl  aad  taBtraafteatsI  music,  origlnsl  and 
aeleet.  The fiieeof  the  ptMoslion  ia  moderate,  and  it  oAn  an 
agwaabls  vsriety  to  the  muslasl  asBateur. 

A  Coirar  Aivaci»oTB.^When  a  female  member  of  the  British 
Royal  Family  holds  a  levee,  it  is  eutlcnnary  for  her  to  kiss  the  ladies 
of  thenobiUty,  and  no  others.  It  happened  thatthe  lady  of  the  Loid 
Jnstiee-ClerkWMea  one  ocoBiion  among  the  number  of  those  pre. 
senfnrt  to  the  totaftlMam  Amelia^  who,  aa  Is  well  known,  was  very 
deaf.  •<  Stnd  by  for  my  Lady  Jaatiee-Olerk,'*  add  the  man-in-wait- 
log.  Maeawhile  some  aaaddniw  person  whIspcNd  hUn  that  hia  an- 
nouneemcnt  was  incorrect,  the  lady  being  a  oommoncr.  By  this  time 
tbe  kiss  preliminary  was  about  to  be  performed,  when  out  bawled  the 
man  of  office,  through  a  speaking-trumpet,  *'  Don't  kia  her,  ma- 
dam—•he*s  not  a  Lady  !** 

Fiva  Aars  fa  Eourauaoii.^We  hsd,  a  few  days  ago.  the  itai- 
smreofsselag  a  pafaitliar,  nearly  finished,  by  Mr  W.  Sirason ;  "  The 
L«neheoa,^a^mAM<  lo  ^*  The  Twelfth  of  Aagost,"  exhibited  in 
Spring  in  the  Rooms  of  ihoRoyallnstitvtion.  Both  lo  the  spirit  of 
its  eoBKeptioo,  and  In  the  naelery  of  its  eaacnUon,  the  present  work 
is  fkr  superior  even  to  its  pleestag  predecessor.  The  scene  it  in  some 
of  thoee  barren,  hcatber-cla4  glens  in  our  Highlands,  down  which  a 
brawling  streamlet  stots  from  stone  to  stone.  In  the  distance  stretch 
blue  hills,  firom  the  summits  of  whidi  the  mist,  which  has  swathed 
them  to  the  earilcr  part  of  the  day,  la  Just  rising  faito  the  air.  On  the 
side  of  the  glpi,  the  main  body  of  the  party  are  snugly  entrenched 
roui^  a  taMe-ehilli.  asaply  atseed  belh  with  estsMsB  and  drinkablea. 
Oneof  them,  in  hearty  gpod^hnmonr,  holds  oat  the  gleasof  Olen- 
livet  he  is  about  to  discuss.  sMHt  taalslfadngly  to  the  latest  oomer* 
who  has  not  yet  had  time.to  descend  fkom  his  steed.  Another,  very 
diaracteriatlnlly  difihsed,  takes  his  cigar  from  his  month,  to  have 
hit  Jokr,  too,  at  the  cavalier's  expense.  Behind  the  reciuobsstpatfy 
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•  white  poAf  kwkft«vOT  Chdr  ■hmifclgWi  villi  a  fnvtt]r  vw  fqHl* 
M,  ■■▼•  by  the  Dappte  of  Oervantai,  sod  cMtiag  •  ^ktti  oTUi^oB 
•Uanwiid.  Uw  "bcBvenlrUM  with  iNraUkrwhtt*  ink."  fte 
the  fraihaeu  oTloaeln  the  Indao^.  and  the  gkeoTII 
— ibr  maHnly  animamiiif  of  afwy  Hitaig  down  to  iti 

taili,  (gUaa^  pototew.  nw*  and  aatrtiMi)  w»  leefc  «yt - 

srtiatrft  nuMlerpiageb  That  gtaie  of  porter  JmatiuiBkafttneaioqr 
ofaflnttow! 

iJEaAii  PaocxsoniaB  MiATim  to  Mb  Tb«i'8  SrAyvsa^— We 
alluded  in  a  toner  Nnnbcx  to  ihaM  prooeedinp.  The  papan 
lodged  Iqr  the  pactiei.  and  llMiDlerkKntar  of  the  CoMit,  aic  BOW  ha- 
toe  ua,  and  from  thena  we  he»e  ihelmtiid  fim  Ukniag  aeeomtflr 
tiMiolitivaritnBtiM«BdATenMati«rthettiin*k  SometiBBeln 
the  yaer  16t8.  Mr  Thorn  neelTedaBoider  ftom  the  AkI  of  Cairilii 
la  ffmi^lrti  te  hiai  a  g— »*  iwiirtli^  at  TaniTShanftK,  fioular 
the  Lei^load  aad  Undteir.  Ahaut  Iha  aana  liaMb  Sir 
^■h^fy  Uaanaadariaraapiaeflf  XMnaidtheSouiar. 
In  Uaeember  18S8.  Mr  Thorn  entered  hUa  an 

praniied  that  thaw  4funi  ihooM  he  the  flut  of  that  denrlpHon  !■ 


oouldbe 
iatnM«r«heolh«4^«M*rtochcMnpe.   In 
had  made,  hi  Oelober  18S9.  two  Tarn  <y&matan,  tarn 
ana  UBdIatd.  adih  whlehha—  nrihaadi  «■■  f  andhal ,« 

f^r-*-Thtfi1wl  MiieMwhhhanmat 

and  a  Soutart  and.  on  the  llthof  Oetobeib  .., 

4lriM«rthaBad«rCBgaUWAiMiaiple|aeit«riHw4gwMe.  MrOlak. 
onthepkathattheLandlidy.iMhidedtaithb  " 
and  flMda,  applted  *t  n  hTtmrdhtt  ^hiir  her  di 
aifHad-That  Mr  Tfaoaa  had  agreed  ta  deliver  ta  Mm  fka 

heihottldflnlahattarthoMnMentlbrtheBi ^ 

iMnbt  that  Mr  Thom  had  aoopleted  too  gfWM  of  the  tri-.i- 
ladyi  andthat»oonae9ueoll7«tfaefintbelangadtothefiuJ*andthe 
eeeoodtothepamner.  It  wMaipiedoahdiairoCMrllioiB— That 
hehadaeTerbeeomevcctfleaUyboondtofhmidi  thepwenerwith 
tbm  aecend  figure  of  the  Leadhidy  he  efaoold  ibitahi— that  havli« 
lUled  hi  his  flnt  attempt,  he  had  never  quite  inhhed  Iti  bmaat  dboot 
naklag  one  more  to  hie  tartei-«4hatha  waaantiliad  to  4lo «»»«%  hoih 
on  acaooat  of  the  ithHjpiHcw  under  which  lie  ^  to  Aunieh  liis  cm- 
ployerwitha«Qodpieeeofworkjnanfthtp,aiidaf  a  ngaid  tohkj»> 
putation,  which  might  oittr  by  alkmlag  en  fanperftat  praduetion  to 
go  forth  to  the  wadd(-..nBd«  that  he  was  dia  Mndy  to  hi^lanenthh 
haigaia.  It«acAirtherurffedftirMrTbaga»thachahadhaBaiidltt- 
cad  to  antar  Into  the  baqain  with  Mr  IMdk,  by  tha  ktlK^  lapOM*' 
JnghfanaairtohaattpleyadbjafMtlmMi  of  tetSMt  whcMaa  it 
BOW  pRMnad,  thatha  wnana  of  aenmlpMtaanwhn  wfahad  togotihe 
ctetnaitorthopBipoMofwhildtt^tlwaain.eifariHMi  to  HMenhl- 
Utian  In  which  the  aitht  haa  ah  taiwm  ft  and  that  Iha  two  toiw 
dettrend.hadalieadyhafliaKfalbitedhiUvtipnek  Itm  aHwed 
Ibr  the  Earl  of  CaaiUs,  (-tin  Taihiiii^if  fciieoiU  Thathtw 
aotohHgidtotakeafliBtihoitKa  ■tHainl,  hi^  nii  ■auiu  to  the 
tateMnttAaon»-Theftthe  tHBHof  the  _ 
chMlad  him  ten  reedvhig  any  igntct  nntfl  tha 
den  had  been  caacuted^loid  Moncniff  steed  the 
hiM  nf  ■■■finn  ^Tif  jntwillaT,  nn  thegiiuiM  ihal  theetatae  hi  amt 
tiOB  had  been  deli vared  to  the  Kari  of  Canllie  htfbte  the  bill  wwnn» 
aaifead.  InaaoCaiul||olnadtohiehiialoeiitar>hMLoid*ipdaeliMd 
anlning  faito  the  anriti,  as  ynneaBnary  hi  thefhnMtaaen  of  the 
ean^The  ease  wMcaniad  baton  the  Inner  Monw  by  a  ladahniM 

noteoB  the  pAitof  thepnmicr,  buttha  Ordiaary'klntntoantar  waa 
adhered  to. 

Tks^Mcmi  Goii^M-Tha  gmt  arentof  thw  wadi  In  the  thaatobl 

world  of  London  to,  Min  Kcnble'e  appsannn  hi  her  saeoBd  flhnaa. 
lar-JbMdsre.  Critin  diftr  alittla  hi ic^id  to  ito  nrwli»ei. 
ione  an  ultn  enthusiastic,  and  others  an  colder.  They  who  an 
dtopoaed  to  be  very  proTouad  and  philosophical  i«»i«««*>  Hi^  belisf 
that  the  tnith  lies  between  the  two  estrames.  One  of  the  Corre- 
•pdndenU  of  the  Court  Journal  waxn  poetical  upon  thesnUecL  and 

S  *?*!liL!;'^i'"»  n»«ritadta  the  ItaUowfaig  rnn^  welirtiL 
NatoaddniafaigMhsKcmMei  — ««• 


dnwhig  ve^f  eaowdad  hoaBea.^The  Adsl|*i  fiaphaat  cob- 
toprospcr.    The  saosiblaartBiri  IsmU  tea^eythe  capine 

seid.  has  deeied  L.6000  by  the  peatoasanan  of "  aiBch«ycd  Sasan.* 
— Wa  i%ret  tonndentand  that  Pasta  to  not  angaged  for  the  Kian 
nwtettis  BMson— Be  Bcgnto^  with  hto  Itahaa  eompaay,  avi 
MandMster.  We  bear  that  ha  hn  chnqged  hto  mind  aa  to  ^f^m 
here— Biahan  la  atW  to  lieiandiiw-Waan  iatoaasdtfaet  MuiSmiUi. 
son  toabouttoretum  to  Paris,  having  rscdvcd  ao  cogi^cneot  for 

C  ma  «f  Iha  Pnnch  thaatoaa.  flha  h  to  |hr 
(,  or  parts  to  aahiah  aha  will  haaa  nasMtntoipn*  cshi 

■Mpwobsllaea.  with  Jbnk  Jhns^lhM 
Seynovr  and  Alexander  an  quarrdUng  about  Che  patnt  tf  tbt 
Gbugow  Theatre^^Vawteihoir  net  widi  an  acddait  at  Livtipoa' 
on  the  night  of  hto  bencflt,  to  which,  however,  nonnaatoatc» 

~    Wabrtiinhairintato' 


WttSLT  Lbt  op  PfeMfOXMXVCn. 
Dee.  12_ia 


Sat. 


The  Sliwvvr,  1*  .'#  The  ITc 

Tom.      JanrAhen,  T>rllwdmwn,f  tlirnfcifC^ 
Was.  <Thaaiw  riowd ) 

TBUBS.    The  Hmm^AtftUf  4 
Fni.         ItU  Biaii  ^atopnw  # 


TO  OUft  ftSADERS, 


Oir  Satuday  iMKt,  waAiH  vtMHha^aaiMaKhHb*,  ornte.! 
Number  twice  our  usual  abiq.  Ic  wiU  he  the  fant  Number  o( ore- 
eaaiA  ^atana,  mt  hatt  Manainr  Ibr  ih*  year  189.  ead  aho  on 
CHnianaAs  Neman.  ttwoaM  haaaay  Ibrwsto  maattoiak^ 
Hstof  pcrsoBMOf  aalsMty,  mwnniiiiliM  ftatowieatpaa^lflAa 
pron  and  vena, wan piiii  un  Ctiiiisana  fflaiiiii  ybautoettoite 
the  contents  may  Ion  none  of  their  frnhana  aad  aovdtj,  mt^ 
stain.  1»aro«|aot,kawa«ar,  i^  topaasentMrnaiMnittep* 
lie  with  a  littte  Manryhanqnat,  which  Witt  andke  AilrttadiMnst 
cheerfhl,  aad  enable  then  to  p«t  plaaaaHtty  wHh  the  dapMhtyaa 
Our  laboun  aaaovg  than  have  aot  foae  Hiinyille<l.  aol  aovfti: 
we  an  in  the  heyday  of  oair  prospnity,  we  ananxloui  topioveito 
our  literary  ftienda  an  n  atanach  to  US,  aa  they  w«e  wbm  <«bd 
WM  first  lanmtifd,  aad  that  we  onrsclvn  an  deftmiaad  ana  a 
Call  aaleep  upon  onr  oara. 

Witahn  tfiriittft  tm  eWt  towwtVm,  hi  mH  NUMbtt.  flic  imian 


NawT«l^ 

A  Titlc^Paga  aad  Index  for  Vohwa  IL  of  the  Eanncaai  Li» 
■amYjmmwauidil iiauj  the  CaaiarwAa  Nraua. 


SvniBAi.  BMT  woito  hava 


*;;ot  ynuiff  toherltor  of  aadcM  pawn  I 
Then  new.huaii  himnei'  irf  aM>  la— im 


hetl , 

>«•«•  Oilaa,  tha  Voai^er."  ilal  toni 

ewmmnntoalhm  ftan  Kiihte<tol|tew 

iialeWiiad;.-«adiaB  nakannaf  ltipaadlly#«>VtaneeroMif*f 
Laadon  Oomapaadenk  •*  I.  T."  wa  ahatt  be  glad  to  hssr  M  to  W 
oOBvcalanaft^<«  A  Lcokai«4a*.wfll  paneivttlH|twahivfai*««rf 
to  the  aalleel  on  ^^hieh  ha  «n  good  cnoqgh  to  write  IS  sa^"  ^ 
■aGapcb''hy««J.S.,*aad  ••  Agony,*  by  «« V.  T.*  of  Otofi*.  •£ 
aotaaitaa. 

««UmphnvUI^  hi  oar  Baxt««*<  A  Da|^  Ftohh^  b  chw,  lal 
wanaypeihapehnaihKvpk  aadteaert  It  oaa  of  Uieaf  dari-"  ^ 
Lovai^  Hour"  ahall  have  e  pUoe^--**  Tha  Bar«iid*  Bay  pato(« 
appeani^Tha  ItoUowtag  poami  will  tedlysall  w>.*«Ltoaa* 
Baa  Phd,'^-^*  Tha  WIto  Mmainiihwad      ~  M«>"  hr  J^  C  T« 

"Oi 


Uaa%-  by  K,  Y.,wt  a  laltod*  Itoto 


Whan  ntod  to  liataf » Ilka  iha  tobntooa 
Km  to  Heavaa  l-Tto  glory  to  behold 
Thy  golden  hamet  wnvh«  an  thy  prfaaai 
To  thy  Midlaa  toov%  aS of  ttetoted 


•tOoVMtOttdtn 


KamATA  w  ova  labt  W^rmaar-ln  tha  Aevlaw  cf  *a  Uta^ 

Annuals  to  onr  last,  we  nuMlethe  odd  mtotake  cf  veakinf  cf  ^^<'*' 

Mai  as  tha  anthor  of  "  Crudel  f^nhob**  «hn  «e  ia«Bt  to  *rst 

Bar  I  "'•rt^Cfari.*htoboattlUhlsBhontothMniaai^IaDr(;iiia- 

jlde^  "CttaraMwamfaVftniw.'*  to  ••WalkiMli'' »•<'''< 
»i  k«f  hii  hoi  I  M«0;««iiA  to  <« 
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THE  EDINBURGH  LITERARY  JOURNAL. 

Djear  RsADEBSy — This  is  our  Chkisticas  Number  for 
the  year  1829,  and  in  a  most  especial  and  particular  mao- 
ner  do  we  dedicate  it  to  too.     Every  thiof  we  write  is 
for  you ;  but  sorry  are  we  to  confess,  that  thoughts  of  our 
own  profit  some^tmes  mingle  with  our  anxieties  for  your 
amusement.      It  is  a  weai^ness  incident  to  mortality, 
and  haTing  frankly  owned  it.  we  trust  we  shall  be  the 
more  readily  belisTed  when  we  declare,  that  in  this,  our 
last  Number  for  the  present  year,  we  have  thought  only 
of  securing  for  yon  a  literary  banquet  of  rich  and  yaried 
excellence,  proportionate  to  the  respect  we  entertain  for 
you,  and  not  unworthy  either  of  the  season,  or  the  land  we 
liTe  in.     Thanks  to  the  literary  friends — ^talented  and 
eminent  as  they  are— who  have  so  nobly  and  so  faithfuUy 
rallied  round  us,  we  are  this  day  able  to  furnish  forth  a 
feast,  where  even  the  veriest  epicure  will  not  fail  to  find 
something  to  stimulate  and  gratify  his  palate.     It  is  for 
you,  dear  readers,  tluit  it  is  spreald.     May  you  bring  to 
it  as  good  appetites  ae  we  wish  you, — and  may  you  par- 
take of  it  as  freely  as  it  is  offered ! 

In  sober  earnestness,  we  are  proud  of  our  Christkas 
NuiuxK.  We  challenge  any  periodical  in  the  country 
to  produce,  within  tlie  same  space,  so  bright  a  galaxy  of 
names  ; — and  not  of  names  alone,  but  of  artides  whose 
intrinsic  merits  bear  them  xxp-^-ponderibnu  Ubrati  wit. 

Where  oi7  are  so  conspicuous,  it  would  be  nnfkir  to  par- 
ticularize tifew.  Were  we  to  indulge  in  much  talk  con- 
cerning our  own  aflUrs,  a  thousand  obligations  would  oc- 
cur to  us  which  we  might  admowledge,  but  could  not  at 
present  repay.  We  prefer,  therefore,  limiting  ourselves  to 
general  expressions  of  thanlu ;  and  wherever  we  turn, — 
to  the  scmth,  the  north,  the  east,  and  the  west, — ^these  have 
to  be  conveyed ; — ^to  some  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
fair  sex,  (thank  Heaven  !)  as  well  as  to  many  a  manly 
heart,  beating  with  all  the  ardour  of  genius,  and  a  noble 
love  of  literature  for  its  own  sake.  To  each  and  all^  we 
wish,  from  the  bottom  of  our  souls,  the  merriest  Clirist- 
mas,  and  the  happiest  New- Year ! 

Nor  shall  vre  ever  be  niggard  of  good  wishes  when  we 
thii^k  aad  ^eak  of  youy  dear  readers.  Many  hundreds 
of  you  we  have  never  seen  in  our  lives^  nor  can  we  tell 
how  our  various  lucubrations  may  Individually  affect 
you ;  yot  we  know  tliat  there  is  a  sympathy  between  ns, 
— that  you  are  disposed  to  be  lenient  to  our  errors,  both 
of  commiflsimi  and  omission, — and  that,  if  ever  we  have 
l^^ought  a  smile  to  your  lips,  or  a  gentle  tear  Into  your 
eye,  you  love  us  for  those  smiles  and  for  those  tear*.  If 
^e  suspicion  should  chance  to  cross  your  minds  that  we  are 
occasionally  severe^  (V  hasty,  or  vain,  or  foolish,  we  beseech 
you  to  believe  that  we  are  omrselves  deeply,  and,  at  times, 
Painfully,  eonsdoos  of  our  numerous  deficiencies,  and  that 
1^  our  earnest  ^eslfe  to  taiend  and  purify  our  character, 
"<^  in  «h«  eyei  of  th«  piihl|c^  «|ii  o|  t)(9  frW<b  whom 


Heaven  has  given  to  us,  and  whose  affsction  we  value 
above  all  earthly  things. 

As  critics,  We  this  week  give  authors  a  holiday.  We 
shall  resume  our  eonverse  with  them  on  Saturday,  the 
2d  of  January,  1890.  Nothing  but  amenity  and  good 
humour — '*  nods,  and  becks,  and  wreathed  smiles" — shaR 
characterise  us  to-day ;  and  if,  amidst  these,  a  few  deeper 
and  more  solemn  chords  be  touched,  our  Christmas  gam- 
bols will  not  be  the  less  delightful,  that  they  carry  amoral 
with  them. 

Dear  Readers,  we  have  said  our  say.  Again  we  offer 
yon  our  salaam ;  but  instead  of  wishing,  in  the  language 
of  the  East,  that  you  may  '^Uve  a  thousand  years,**  allow 
us  to  express  the  more  seasonable,  and  not  less  pleasing 
hope,  that  you  may  eat  a  thousand  geese.  With  this  hope 
upon  our  lips,  we  humbly  subscribe  ourselves. 

Yours,  with  &ithfulness  and  respect, 

Thx  EnooB. 


«<  THS  TBAR  THAT*8  AWA." 
By  Dr  GiOespie. 

*"  Wbatevxx  withdraws  us  from  the  power  of  the 
senses ;  whatever  makes  the  past,  the  distant,  or  the  fu- 
ture, predominant  over  the  present,  advance  us  in  the 
dignity  of  thinking  beings.*'  So  says  one,  whose  language 
no  man  can  mistake,  and  whose  knowledge  of  human  n»> 
ture  few  will  be  disposed  to  question.  But  of  these  alter- 
natives,  the  predominancy  of  the  past  over  the  present 
appears  to  be  the  most  purifying  and  exalting.  A  sub- 
mission of  present  liking  to  future  enjoyments,  is  nothing 
more,  in  its  ordinary  acceptation,  than  an  enlarged  and 
calculated  system  of  selfishness.  In  regard,  however,  to 
the  predominancy  of  the  past  over  the  present,  the  case  la 
materially  different.  To  the  past,  considered  merely  as 
such,  we  can  never  look  from  selfish  or  intvested  views 
— our  traaoe  Into  then  familiar  r^gknis  is  at  ooce  volun- 
tary and  uninterested.  We  lose  ourselves  in  reoolleetioiis, 
not  that  we  may  relieve  the  present,  or  influence  the  fu- 
ture, but  merely  because  such  reveries  are  engrossing  and 
irresistible.  Happiness,  indeed,  and  that  of  the  most  in- 
tense and  purifying  character,  is  the  consequence — ^but  not 
the  moHwt — otherwise  happiness  would  just  be  diminish- 
ed in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  previous  calculation. 

The  future  often  looka  up  upon  ns,  from  the  darkened 
distanee^  with  a  forbidding  aspect.  In  sf^te  of  the  most 
sanguine  and  happy  temperament,  there  will  be  formed* 
in  the  distant  obscurity,  &ces  and  forms,  contingencies 
and  possibilities,  any  thing  but  pleasing  or  inviting.  But 
the  past  is  a  vast  storehouse  of  good  and  evil,  from  which, 
at  will,  we  can  select  such  materials  as  we  choose.  The 
frost-works  of  futurity  are  too  frequently  like  the  icy  pa- 
lace of  the  Zaxina,  wMlst  the  past  is  a  permanent,  though 
a  dilapidated  structure.  Hi^ipy,  then.  Is  the  man,  who 
can  make  the  enjosrments  of  the  past  predominate  over  the 
eaftrings  of  the  present, — who  can  select  such  paasa^ 
from  the  volume  of  experience,  as  will  cheer  and  relieve 
the  present  glooou 
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Say  what  we  will,  and  even  think  as  we  may,  youth 
Ib  the  sail  of  our  being,  to  which  the  foul,  in  its  travel, 
turns  from  time  to  time  to  gaze  with  renewed  and  inri* 
goratcd  earnestness.  Nay,  in  proportion  as  the  distance 
increases,  our  attachment  strengthens ; — 


•( 


We  drag  at  each  remove  a  lingering  length  of  chain.*' 

'<  Scenes  that  soothed 
Or  charm*d  us  young,  no  longer  young,  we  find 
Still  soothidg,  and  6f  power  to  abolhe  us  still  ;** 

till,  on  the  utmost  vei^e  of  old  age,  we  cast  a  tearful  eye^ 
aYid  present  a  quivering  lip,  towards  that  distant  horizon 
from  which  the  bright  sun  of  our  being  ascended.  Over 
the  deep,  and,  in  fact,  indelible  impressions  of  youth,  other 
and  more  recent  characters  may  from  time  to  time  be 
traced  ;  but  Memory,  even  down  to  the  latest  period,  will 
he  enabled  to  renew  the  original  impressions.  The  Ma- 
nuals and  Psalters  of  riper  years  will  not  be  able  to  unveil 
from  her  eye  those  latent,  but  still  existing  characten, 
which  form,  in  fact,  the  classical  page  of  her  record. 

At  the  commencement  of  a  New  Year,  in  particular, 
when  we  are  about  to  ring  those  changes  over  again, 
which,  have  been  so  often,  it  may  be,  and  unprofitably, 
rung  before,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  the  most  heedless  to 
escape  reflection.  It  is  at  this  season,  in  particular,  that 
memory  acts  the  **  Old  Mortality**  with  our  early  thoughts 
and  feelings,  giying  them  a  distinctness,  which,  at  other 
times,  they  do  not  possess.  In  the  midst  of  company  and 
engrossing  ei^Joyments,  it  is  delightful  to  revert  to  our 
bbyish  "  New  Years.** 

The  sunny  days  of  summer  are  exceedingly  pleasant, 
particularly  betwixt  sunset  and  midnight,  when  the  bat 
(like  the  schoolmaster  of  late  years)  is  abroad,  and  the 
Yoice  of  the  invisible  land-rail  is  loud  and  harsh  in  the 
furrow,  and  the  night-dock  is  booming  on  the  breath  of 
twilight ;  but  then  this  is  the  season  of  repose,  and,  in 
&ct,  all  sensible  and  well-disposed  animals,  with  the  ex- 
€f ption  of  owls  and  lovers,  are  now  sound  asleep.  Sun- 
x:ise,'  too,  about  the  twenty-first  of  June,  is,  I  haye  been 
informed  on  good  authority,  exceedingly  splendid  and  re- 
freshing; but  then,  again,  it  passes  unheeded  and  unap- 
preciated by  all  whose  consciences  or  evil  deeds  will  per- 
mit them  to  sleep.  Upon  the  whole,  then,  summer,  after 
all  that  has  been  said  and  sung  about  her,  is  in  fact  but 
a  sorry  substitute  for  the  snug  evenings  and  social  com- 
forts of  winter — for  their  multiplied  and  diversified  en- 
joyments,— over  which  "  woman,**  in  all  the  magic  of  her 
presence, — over  which,  lamp,  candle,  and  fire-light,  are 
,  wout  to  preside.  From  the  beats  and  oppression,  from 
the  listlessness  and  langour,  of  a  summer  day,  it  is  in 
vain  to  attempt  an  escape ;  whilst  the  snows,  and  frosts, 
and  blusterings  of  winter, 

<*  But  bind  us  to  our  cheery  hearth  the  mora !" 

The  storms  without  "  may  rage  and  rustle,'*  and  may  "  do- 
fine  the  day  delightless  ;** — what  is  that  to  you  and  me,  over 
Our  Christmas  pie  or  our  New-year*s  goose  ?  Put  but  the 
poker  a  second  time  into  that  bleezing,  sportive  fire,  and 
we  shall  make  even  winter  himself,  under  the  snows  of 
age,  sing,  and  loudly,  to 


"  The  year  that's  awtt 


I" 


«  The  year  that's  awa !"  Ay,  thereby  hangs  a  tale,  as  long 
•■  any  of  Omterbury, — a  tale  which  links  the  cradle  to 
the  sod — the  Joys  of  childhood  with  the  sorrows  of  age—a 
tale  which  takes  up  <*  little  Jack  Homer,"  sitting  in  his 
corner,  amazingly  snug,  eating  his  Christmas  pie  !  And 
-what  lady  or  gentieman  is  there  in  this  merry  Christmaa- 
party  who  does  not  envy  Jack?_the  little  rogue,  how 
knowingly  he  puts  in  his  thumbs  and  pulls  oat  the  plums, 
congratulating  himself  all  the  while  on  his  good  conduct, 
which  he  evidently  substitutes  for  hb  good  fortune^  "  Oh ! 
what  a  good  boy  was  I !" 

Bat  Jack  has  now  entered  npon  hb  teens.  AaaocUted 
with  his  fellows,  he  ii  now  busy  pctmtog  t  Latin  petit 


tion,  to  make  sore  of  the  osual  holidays.  His  eye  glis- 
tens and  his  brow  brightens  over  verb  and  participle,  aa, 
with  Horace  in  one  hand,  and  a  Grados  ad  I^rnaaanm 
in  the  other,  he  dovetails  phrase^  idiom,  and  voeable'iiito 
a  regular  petition,  on  which  the  Christmas  pastimes  of 
the  whole  school  depend.  Jack  still  keeps  an  eye  upon 
the  old  corner,  and  purposes  to  spend  his  holidaya  with 
the  kindly  &oes  and  the  warm  hearts  of  home.  Home, 
of  conseqaenoe,  stares  him  from  every  line,  oon verting 
the  sluggish  and  torpid  pain  of  prosa  into  '**  the  ahep- 
herd*s**  trot  of  verse. 

Bat  Jack  is  now  transformed  Into  John,  and  hm»  evoo 
been  humanized  into  Joannes.  He  has  commenced  his 
academical  course,  and  is  now  spending  his  first  winirr 
at  college.  His  mother,  ever  more  than  careful  of  her 
favourite,  has  stuifed  hb  tnmks  with  luzurieB,  under  t)i« 
designation  of  necessaries,  and  hb  father  has  not  hern 
sparing  of  money  or  good  advice.  November  has  alowJy 
melted  into  December,  whflat  the  dreary  increase  of  dark- 
ness  has  made  our  young  collegian  dream  again  and  agaia 
of  home.  Bat  ^  Christmas,  though  it  comes  hut  once  s> 
year,  never  forgets  Its  appointment.  It  b  wet  aiKl 
windy — yet  to  him  it  is  brighter  and  calmer  than  a  snai- 
mer  eve.  It  comes  intrusted  with  a  mother's  emhracr, 
and  a  fiither*s  cordial  welcome,  with  the  cheerinl  firadde 
and  merry  sisterhood,  and  with  the  indefinite  and  incsl- 
culabls  enjoyments  of  the  season. 

"  Joannes  Homer,  In  classi  prima,"  b  now  a  bnstlmf 
and  agitated  youth,  on  the  eve  of  hb  departure  for  Inda 
— for  that  ^iryland  of  promotion  and  treaanre,  from 
which  men  return  with  castles  and  commissions  in  botk 
pockets.  He  is  engaged  in  spending  his  last  Christ- 
mas previous  to  hb  departure  for  the  East  The  cnabrrs 
colonel  is  now  In  full  feather  of  boyhood,  and  Brmad 
him  are  odlected  those  whom  friendship  and  afiectioe 
have  endeared  to  him.  Amidst  the  festivities  of  tlis 
evening  there  b  an  overruling  spirit  of  sadness^  and  the 
mother  b  oflen  observed  withdrawing  from  the  view  of 
those  very  gambols  which  her  experience  and  good-aa- 
ture  had  suggested.  There  is,  besides,  one  of  thb  partv. 
who,  though  she  can  lay' no  claim  to  fionsangninity,  h 
perhaps  dearer  to  him  than  a  sistn* ! 

Captain — Mijor — Colonel  Homer,  has  now,  allcr  t 
protracted  absence,  returned  to  his  home  and  his  friends ; 
but  the  one  b  in  the  possession  of  a  stranger,  mad  the 
fond  mother  and  the  provident  father  of  his  youth  an 
now  sleeping  under  a  marble  sbb,  whilst  that  warm  heart, 
which  beat  so  forcibly,  almost  so  audibly,  at  his  partiof, 
has  long  ceased  to  experience  joy  or  disappointment. 

The  present  Christmas  has  arrived.  '*  Colond  Homer's* 
hall  Is  filled  with  guests,  and  the  hours  trip  gaily  along; 
yet  still,  as  from  his  elbow-chair  he  casts  hb  eyes  over 
the  merry  group  that  note;  is,  and  recalb  that  which  o»a 
woMf  he  sighs  for  the  "  year  that's  awa  !** 

The  day  it  is  short,  and  the  winds  they  are  chill. 
And  the  mountains  are  whiten*d  wi*  ana* ; 

Then  fill  up  your  glass  wi*  a  hearty  good  will. 
And,  *<  here*s  to  the  year  that's  awa  !** 


THE  FB08TY  I>AY« 


By  WUHam  Tanutnit  Author  of  **  Angler  Fmr,"^  fpc 

Now  the  skies  are  dear  and  fair. 
Not  a  doud  doth  harbour  there ; 
Thrilling  frost  doth  purify 
All  the  rheum-engendMng  dcy ; 
Now  heaven*s  Jasper  Joists  are  seen. 
Now  the  sun,  from  ocean  green, 
Doth  hb  princely  head  unfold, 
TIara'd  with  more  buming  gold, 
And,  as  we  sit  at  breakfiist  all. 
Flings  our  blithe  shadows  on  Uie  wall. 

Now  hb  steeds,  with  lazy  leap^ 
Seam  to  ihMit  along  the  deep; 
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Gently,  gently  jofg*d  and  driyen 
Up  their  little  are  in  heaven  ; 
Now  he*a  on  hit  mid-day  tower. 
Yet  our  windows  eooff  hie  power ; 
fiee  the  forerta  rich  and  fair, 
Painted  by  Froet*8  finger  there. 
How  they  flourieh  in  his  spite-^ 
Frosen  foliage^  wild  and  white ! 

Frozen  foresta  only  now 

Flourish  on  our  panes  and  grow ; 

Look !  Eaith*B  grovea,  how  lean  and  bora ! 

How  they  shiTcr  in  the  air ! 

Fringeil  with  rime  all  crisp  and  hoary, 

Not  a  leaf  to  tell  their  glory ! 

Hedges,  too,  are  stripped  clean, 

Robin  finds  them  now  no  screen. 

But  our  tbreaholds  ventures  near, 

Peclungt  pecking,  without  fear. 

Hark !  how  sounds  are  heard  from  £«r ! 
Clank  of  hoof  and  datteriug  car ! 
How  the  sliding  school-boy's  shout 
Rattles  in  the  sky  about ! 
How  the  skater*s  iron  heel 
Grides  the  ice  with  sudden  wheel ! 
And  the  curler's  stones  rebound, 
And  the  echoes  round  and  round 
.Shout  to  the  large-orbed  sun. 
What  merry  feats  on  ioe  are  done ! 

Now  the  sun  ii  setting  fast, 
See  !  his  disk,  how  broad  and  vast  I 
Gilding  every  chimney-besd 
With  his  arrows,  fiery-red  ; 
Whilst,  in  contrast  with  his  beams. 
Dusky  smoke  each  chimney  streams ; 
Up  it  rises  straight  and  high, 
Pillars  Joining  earth  and  sky : 
Now  the  sun  is  down ;  and  all 
Curlers  court  their  dining-hall. 

Come,  my  friend^  and  dine  with  me^ 
Or  let  me  banquet  it  with  thee ; 
Or  let  us  seek  some  neutral  room. 
Where  fire  and  candles  chase  the  gloom ; 
With  simple  cates  and  mod'rate  wine. 
Where  Plato's  sapient  self  might  dine  ; 
With  speech  of  unprepared  How, 
And  hearts  of  ne'er-abating  glow, 
And  childhood's  gladsome,  gulltleis  glee, 
Mix'd  with  divine  philosophy. 

And  ever  and  anon  onr  theme 

Be  the  great  Dead,  of  mind  supreme ; 

The  sense  of  Plutarch,  Homer's  fire, 

Anacreott's  feast-rejoicing  lyre ; 

Luxuriant  Livy,  Tully  sage. 

Or  Shakqieare's  paasion-paintlng  page ; 

Wild  Ariosto's  buxom  bloom. 

Or  Dante's  helL^picting  gloom : 

(  His  gloom  will  but  the  more  up-light 

Our  spirits  with  celestial  light.) 

• 

But  should  our  supple  souls  unbend. 
And  Laughter's  jolly  star  ascend, 
A  thousand  themes,  as  bright  as  mom. 
By  every  passing  day  are  bom  ; 
There's  little  doubt,  I  tliSnk,  well  find 
Rich  funds  of  laughter  to. our  mind  ; 
That  Horace*  self;  were  he  alive. 
And  knew  he  how  our  humours  thrive^ 
Would  leave  his  Sabiue  farm  to  be 
The  third  glad  soul  with  you  and  me ! 


A  STORi:  OF  THB  F0BTY-8IX. 
By  the  EUriek  Shepherd, 

Ox  the  17th  of  July,  1746,  there  was  a  tall  raw-boned 
Highlander  came  into  the  house  of  Inch-Croy,  the  pro- 
perty of  Stewart  Shaw,  £sq..  In  which  there  was  appa- 
rently no  person  at  the  time  but  Mrs  Shaw  and  her  threo 
daughters,  for  the  Laird  was  in  hiding,  having  joined  the 
Mackintoshes,  and  lost  two  sons  at  CuUoden.  This 
Highlander  told  the  lady  of  the  house  that  his  name  was 
Sei^;eant  Campbell,  and  that  he  had  been  commissioned 
to  search  the  house  for  her  huslMmd,  as  well  as  for  Guny, 
Loch-Garry,  and  other  proscribed  rebels.  Mrs  Shaw 
said,  that  she  would  rather  the  rudest  of  Cumberland's 
English  officers  had  entered  her  house  to  search  for  the 
Prince's  friends,  than  one  of  the  Argyle  Campbells — those 
unnatural  rufiluis,  who  had  risen  against  their  lawful 
Prince,  to  cut  their  brethren's  throats. 

The  Highlander,  without  being  in  the  least  raflled,  re- 
quested her  to  be  patient,  and  added,  that  at  all  events  the 
ladies  were  safer  from  insult  in  a  countryman's  hands, 
than  in  the  hands  of  an  English  soldier.  The  lady  de- 
nied it,  and  in  the  haughtiest  manner  flung  him  the  Iceys, 
saying,  that  she  hoped  some  of  hers  would  yet  see  the 
day  when  the  rest  of  the  clans  would  get  their  feet  on  the 
necks  of  the  Campbells.  He  lifted  the  keys,  and  instantly 
commenced  a  regular  and  strict  scrutiny ;  and  just  as  he 
was  in  the  act  of  turning  out  the  whole  contents  of  a  ward- 
robe, the  lady,  in  the  meanwhile,  saying  the  most  cutting 
things  to  him  that  she  could  invent,  he  stood  straight  up, 
looked  her  steadily  in  the  face,  and  pointed  to  a  bed,  shaking 
his  hand  at  the  same  time.  Simple  as  that  motion  was, 
it  struck  the  lady  dumb.  She  grew  as  pale  as  death  in  a 
moment,  and  lioth  she  and  her  eldest  daughter  uttered 
loud  shrieks  at  the  same  instant  At  that  moment  there 
entered  an  English  officer  and  five  dragoons,  who  hasted 
to  the  apartment,  and  enquired  what  was  the  matter. 

**  O,  sir,*'  said  Mn  Shaw,  **  here  is  a  raflian  of  a  ser- 
geant, who  has  been  sent  to  search  the  house,  and  who,  out 
of  mere  wantonness  and  despite,  is  breaking  every  thing, 
and  turning  the  whole  house  topsy-turvy.** 

"  Oho  !  is  that  all  ?**  said  the  comet :  "  I  thought  ha 
had  been  more  laudably  employed  with  your  ladyship  or 
some  of  the  handsome  young  rebels  there.  Desist,  you 
vagabond,  and  go  about  your  business ; — if  any  of  the  pi^ 
scribed  rebels  are  in  the  house,  I'll  be  accountable  for 
them. 

"  Nay,  nay,**  said  the  Highlander,  "  I  am  first  in  com- 
mission, and  I'll  hold  my  privilege.  The  right  of  search 
is  mine,  and  whoever  are  found  in  the  house,  I  claim  the 
reward.  And  moreover,  in  accordance  with  the  ordera 
issued  at  head  -quarters,  I  order  you  hence.** 

"  Show  me  your  commission  then,  you  Scotch  dog ; 
your  search-warrant,  if  you  so  please  ?** 

'*  Show  me  your  authority  for  demanding  it  first.** 

"  My  designation  is  Comet  Letham  of  Cobham's  dra- 
goons, who  b  ready  to  answer  every  charge  against  him* 
Now,  pray  tell  me,  sir,  under  whom  you  hold  your  com* 
mission  ? 

**  Undsr  a  better  gentleman  than  you,  or  any  who  ever 
commanded  you.'* 

"  A  better  gentleman  than  me,  or  any  who  ever  com- 
manded me  ? — The  first  expression  is  an  insult  not  to  bo 
borne.  The  other  is  high  treason;  and  on  this  spot.  I 
seize  you  for  a  Scotch  rebel,  and  a  traitor  knave." 

With  that  he  seized  the  tall  red-haired  loon  by  tho 
throat,  who,  grinning,  heaved  hb  long  arm  at  him  aa 
threatening  a  blow,  but  the  English  officer  only  smiled  ooq- 
temp«uousIy,  knowing  that  no  single  man  of  th^t  humi- 
liated country  durst  lift  his  hand  against  him,  especially 
liacked  as  he  was  by  five  sturdy  dragoons.  He  was  mis- 
taken in  this  instancy  for  tlie  Highlander  lent  him  such 
a  blow  as  felled  him  in  a  moment,  so  that,  with  a  heavy 
groan,  he  fell  dead  on  the  floor.  Five  horsa-pistols  were 
ixuftantly  pointed  9X  the  Highlander  by  the  dragoons,  but 
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he  took  thAUr  Imhfaii  the  preM,  or  wardrobe,  ond  with 
his  cocked  pistol  in  one  hand,  and  drown  hroodsword,  Icepft 
,  them  at  bay,  for  the  entrance  ben  the  house  was  so  nar- 
row, that  two  could  not  enter  at  a  time ;  and  certain 
death  awaiting  the  first  to  enter,  none  of  them  chose  to 

*  ran  the  risk.     At  length  two  of  them  went  out  to  shoot 
'  him  in  at  a  small  window  behind,  which  hampered  him 

terribly,  as  he  could  not  get  Ikr  enough  forward  to  guard 
'  his  entry,  without  expo^g  himself  to  the  lire  of  the  two 
at  the  window.  An  expedient  of  the  moment  struck  him ; 
be  held  his  bonnet  by  the  comer  of  the  wardrobe,  as  if 
peeping  to  take  aim,  when  crack  went  two  of  the  pistols 
at  his  bonnet,  his  antagonists  hsTing  made  sure  of  shoot- 
ing him  through  the  head.  Without  waiting  farther,  either 
to  Are  or  receive  theirs,  he  broke  at  them  with  his  drawn 
sword ;  and  the  fury  with  which  he  came  smashing  and 
swearing  up  the  house  on  them  appalled  them  so  horrid 
Uy,  that  they  all  tliree  took  to  their  beds,  intending  pro* 
hably  to  light  him  in  the  open  fields.  But  a  heavy  dra- 
goon of  Cobham*s  was  no  match  for  a  kilted  clansman  six 
feet  high;  before  they  reached  the  outer  door,  two  of 
them  were  cut  down,  and  the  third,  after  a  run  of  about 
thirty  or  forty  yards.  By  this  time,  the  two  at  the  west 
window  had  betaken  them  to  their  horses,  and  were  gal- 
loping off.  The  Highlander,  springing  on  the  officer's 
horse,  galloped  after  them,  determined  that  they  should 
not  escape,  still  waving  his  bloody  sword,  and  calling  on 
them  to  stop.  But  stop  they  would  not ;  and  a  grander 
pursuit  never  was  seen.  Peter  Grant  and  Alexander 
M'Eachen,  both  in  hiding  at  the  time,  saw  It  from  Cralg- 
Neart,  at  a  short  distance,  and  deserilied  it  as  unequaDed. 
There  went  the  two  dragoons,  spurring  on  lor  bare  life, 
the  one  always  considerably  before  the  other,  and,  behind 
all,  came  the  tall  Highlander,  riding  rather  awkwardly, 
with  his  bare  thighs  upon  the  saddle,  his  philabeg  flying 
about  his  waist,  and  he  thrashing  die  hind  quarters  of 
his  horse  with  his  bloody  sword,  for  lack  of  spurs  and 
'  whip.  He  did  not  appear  to  be  coming  up  with  them, 
hut  nevertheieBS  cherishing  hopes  that  he  would,  till  his 
horis  floundered  with  him  in  a  bog,  and  threw  him ;  he 
then  reluctantly  gave  up  the  chase,  and  returned,  leading 

*  bis  horse  by  the  bridle^  having  got  enough  of  riding  for 
that  day. 

The  two  Highlanders,  M'Eachen  and  Grant,  then  ran 
'  tnm  the  rock  and  saluted  him,  for  this  inveterate  High- 
lander was  no  other  than  their  own  brave  and  admired 
Colonel,  John  Roy  Stewart.    They  accompanied  him  back 

*  to  Inch-Croy,  where  they  found  the  ladies  in  the  greatest 
dismay,  and  the  poor  dragoons  all  dead.  Mrs  Stewart 
Shaw  and  her  daughters  had  taken  shelter  in  an  out- 

'  house  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  quarrel ;  and  that  which 
distressed  her  most  of  all  was,  the  signid  which  the  tra* 

«  mendous  Highlander  made  to  her ;  for,  beyond  that  bed, 
there  was  a  concealed  door  to  a  small  apartment,  in  which 
her  husband,  and  Captain  Finlaysou,  and  Loch-Garry, 

*  were  all  concealed  at  the  time,  and  she  perceived  that  that 
'  door  was  no  secret  to  Sergeant  Campbell,  as  he  called 
'  bimsslf.     When  the  pursuit  commenced,  the  ladies  hasted 

to  apprise  the  inmates  of  their  little  prison  of  the  peril 

*  that  awaited  them ;  but  they  refused  to  fly  till  matters 
were  cleared  up,  for  they  said,  that  one  wiio  was  mangling 
the  red  coats  at  such  a  rate,  could  scarcely  be  an  enemy 
to  them.  We  may  conceive  how  delighted  they  vrere 
on  finding  that  this  hero  was  their  brave  and  beloved  Co- 
lonel  Stewart.  He  knew  that  they  were  concealed  In 
that  house,  and  in  that  apartment ;  and  perceiving,  fn>m 
the  height  where  he  kept  watch,  the  party  of  dragoons 
eome  in  at  the  stndtof  Corry-Bealaeh,  he  knew  to  what 
place  they  were  bound,  and  hasted  before  them,  either  to 
divert  the  search,  or  assist  his  friends  in  repelling  the  ag* 


There  was  now  no  time  to  lose.  Mr  Shaw,  Captain 
Finlayson,  Alexander  M*£achen,  and  another  gentleman, 
whoee  name  I  have  lost,  mounted  as  King  George's  dnu 
goeos,  effected  their  escape  to  Glasgow  through  a  ban- 


dred  dangers,  mostly  arising  from  their  own  friends.  In 
particular,  the  very  first  night  of  their  fiight,  ia  sae  of  tbe 
woods  of  Athd,  vt  the  dead  of  the  night  thsy  were  nr. 
rounded  byapartyof  thoClan-I>onnach,aBdweQldhtTi 
been  sacrificed,  had  not  Steward  Shaw  called  oat,  "Jo- 
lack  I  CtirdeU  CearloA  /**  or  eome  words  to  thst  effeet, 
which  awakened  as  great  an  overflow  of  kiadoen.  Co> 
lonel  Roy  Stewart  and  Loch-Garry  csmped  on  foot,  mi 
fled  towards  the  wild  banks  of  Loch-Erricbed,  where  thfj 
remained  In  safrty  till  they  wwl  ahrsad  with  Friooi 
Charles. 

It  b  aaasing  how  well  this  incident  was  kept  Mcnt, 
as  well  as  seversl  others  that  tended  to  thedi^gnee  ef  tk 
royalists,  owing  to  the  control  they  exercised  onr  the 
press  of  the  country ;  hut  neitlur  Duke  William,  ut 
one  of  his  oifieers,  ever  knew  who  the  tall  rsd-bsind  Ser. 
geant  Campbell  was,  who  overthrew  their  six  dn^ooii 
The  ladies  of  Inch-Croy  did  not  escape  ss  well,  &r 
Cnmbcriand,  In  requital  for  a  disgrace  in  which  tkcr 
were  nowise  influential,  aent  out  another  partj,  vb 
plundered  tbo  house  and  burnt  It,  taking  the  Isdiei  'm 
custody,  and  ovcry  thing  else  that  was  left  eo  the  hii 
of  Inch-Croy  and  Bally-Beg— -an  Instanee  of  thst  dm 
and  nngentlemanly  revenge  for  which  he 
ons. 


THE  SEA-BIRD  WANDBRINQ  INLAKDi 

Tliy  path  is  not  sfl  Bias  t—Whevstfum  srt  Usrt 

My  tpirit  would  but  wither ; — my  own  grief 
Is  ID  mill*  eyei  a  richar»  holier  tiuag 
Tlisn  sll  thy  lupplnen. 

Hath  the  summer's  breath,  on  the  south  wind  bonM^ 
Met  the  dark  seas  In  their  sweeping  scorn  ? 
Hath  it  lured  thee,  Bird !  from  their  sounding  csfH» 
To  the  river  shores  where  the  osier  waves  ? 

Or  art  thou  come  on  the  hills  to  dwell. 
Where  the  sweet-voiced  Echoes  have  many  a  cdl? 
Where  the  moss  bears  print  of  the  wild  deer'a  tnsi^ 
And  the  heath  like  a  royal  robe  is  spread? 

Thou  hast  done  well,  oh  !  thou  bright  Sea-bird ! 
There  is  Joy  where  the  song  of  the  lark  ia  heard, 
With  the  dancing  of  waters  through  copse  sod  dell, 
And  the  bee*s  low  tune  in  the  fox-glove's  belL 

Thou  hast  done  well : — Oh !  the  eeas  are  lone^ 
And  the  voice  they  send  up  hath  a  mouruM  tone; 
A  mingling  of  dirges,  and  wild  ftrewell% 
Fitfully  breathed  through  its  anthem-swdls. 

— The  proud  Bird  rose  as  the  words  were  mid: 
The  rush  of  his  pinion  went  o*er  my  head. 
And  the  glance  of  his  eye.  In  its  bright  disdain. 
Spoke  him  a  child  of  the  haughty  main. 

He  hath  flown  from  the  woods  to  the  ocean's  hniat* 
To  his  pride  of  place  on  the  billow*8  crest ! 
— Oh !  who  shall  say,  to  a  spirit  free, 
Tkere  lies  the  pathway  of  bliss  lor  thee !" 


« 


CHRISTMAS  IN  OUR  OWN  LANa 

3$  Dr  Mmet,  Awthor  of  «  Life  afCamwi,'  ""B^ 
of  Scidpim'9,  Pamimgt  and  JMiitdMn,'"  ^ 

Yes,  Tnilh  sad  Jmtioe  thsa 
Did  down  Ktun  to  msa, 

Ortfd  ins  rainbow;  snd,  Uks  glories  wesiis^ 
Heiey  oni  at  iniwecu, 
Throoed  la  osleittsl  iheen,  ._ 

With  radiant  fieet  the  tisiaed  ckwdsdowa  ilBmm* 

And  hesven  si  st  sone  tedval. 

Didopea  wide  the  gatai  or  her  high  psheshsD. 

CnaisTMAS !— mysterious,  but  wise  and  benefi«"*  J* 
ming  of  the  heart,  over  wUdi  a  sfaigie  soand"  ess  »" 
caU  into  power  and- cAoM7ce«Btle«qmVi«hiei»»'" 
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inke  in  llwlr  ndn^ed  modw  ef  wtion.  In  than  our 
twn  happy  y^  remnmBd  m  they  are  for  lU  the  cha- 
riti«  of  lodal  eoOTarM^  when  tha  Tsry  air  af  hopren  fiUls 
apon  the  ainee»  and  is  knred 

*'  Ai  breexe  that  o*er  our  home  ha«  blown** — 

aile  of  the  moat  dieerlnf  ramlniaeeneei  af  ChiiiiiHaa 
perhaps  its  almeat  aole  charm  ariees  ftom  the 
which  then  take  phMe.  For  one  brief  and 
paowy  the  oonrentiooal  morementa  ef  erdinoy  life 
■tilL  The  dread  and  imperloos  Infloenoe  which  bean  ua 
away  in  the  general  rerolntion,  is  stayed  fiir  a  aaoment» 
and  tlie  heart  again  moves  within  the  sphere  of  Its  own 
aflhotions.  Our  entire  population  la  beheld  gathered  Into 
groupay  each  little  drdeiy  while  gladdened  by  its  own 
pseoUar  happiness,  diffusing  the  light  of  eheerftil  faces 
and  grateful  hearta  over  a  whole  land }  li^  again,  we  pace 
within  the  pals  of  any  one  of  theee  oemmnniticay  how 
hallowed,  how  Infinitely  removed  fivm  seUlshnes%  is  the 
eojoyment  there  eought  and  fimnd,  how  generoos  are  the 
sjrmpathiee  which  aMaoh  ita  members !  Tfaroo^hout  all, 
the  objeot  Is  one  and  the  same — ^the  happiness  of  feeling 
that  our  happlnees  Is  shared  with  others.  Through  ovary 
gradation  of  rank  or  attachment,  or  conceivable  modifi- 
cation of  tle^  Is  to  be  traced  this  conunon  and  nnivermi 
sentiment.  Even  theee  who  hang  looaeet  upon  eodety, 
now  vindleaie  thdlr  delate  to  th«  pssMisrion  of  its  chari- 
ties,  and  furnish  out  an  humMe  modicum  of  common 
hilarity.  Ah!  let  not  the  eelf«-rlghteous  moraliat,  who 
has  never  known  their  labours  nor  their  wants,  frown 
harshly  upon  their  occasional  aberrations  here ;  but  while 
he  reproves,  let  him  compare  them  with  the  same  dam 
in  any  other  nation,  and  cherish  an  honest  pride  In  his 


Hm  circumstances  now  pointed  out,  this  separate  group* 
ing  of  the  actors  on  the  festive  ecene,  this  awakening  of 
the  very  elements,  as  it  we^e,  of  social  happiness  In  one 
of  its  richest  and  most  universal  displays,  peculiarly  and 
honourahly  distinguish  our  solemn  festivaL  Among  our 
Deighbonrs  on  the  Continent,  the  domestic  hearth,  the 
only  altar  of  the  household  divinltiee  whom  they  ignorent* 
ly  worship  In  pubUc,  end  the  domestic  clrde,  the  true 
sphere  of  the  eodal  charitiee,  ars  little  known— apparently 
IsM  r^gerded.  In  their  festivities  we  have  seen  much  mirtli, 
much  of  general  goodfwill  towards  each  other,  end  have 
experienced  not  a  little  of  personal  courtesy ;  but  all  this 
wanted  Intensity  and  heart,  end  satisfying  fulness  of  in- 
dividual traits.  On  one  occasion  vre  passed  the  Christ- 
mss  in  Rome,  began  the  carnival  at  Naples,  and  finished 
this  gayest  of  Catholic  hoUdays  amid  the  thoughtless 
crowds  of  a  Sicilian  masquerade.  But  the  hoUowness  of 
what  ought  to  have  been  held  sacred  and  elnoere-— the 
utter  chlidlehnem  of  what  was  Intended  to  amuse,  and 
the  heartlessnees  of  aU,  has  left  only  a  rememlirance  where 
pity  mingles  with  a  strong  feeling  of  disapprobation,  as  ftr 
as  one  man  has  a  right  to  disapprove  of  usages,  which 
former  habits  may  prevent  his  entertaining  in  their  ge- 
nuine incflnsocesb 

In  these  countries,  Christmas  Is  more  especially  a  re- 
ligUnis  liestival.  Even  in  England,  this,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  ii  the  cam.  We  cannot  help  thinking,  that  in  this 
respect  also  the  practice  of  our  own  Church  is  both  more 
evangelical,  and  more  In  accordance  with  the  real  nature 
and  oljects  of  devotional  exercises*  Never,  never  can 
the  Christian  ceaae  to  have  before  him  "  that  goodnem 
infinite,**  which  renden  this  a  day  of  r^olclng :  but  we 
are  not  conunanded  to  hold  it  eolenm— the  work  was 
not  then  finished ;  there  is  one  festival  appointed,  and  by 
departing  from  this  ordinance,  distfhction  is  introduced 
bttwcen  oppoeite  duties  end  stetes  of  mind.  Nor  needs 
there  humen  device  here  to  Impress  the  thoughts ; — never 
win  the  grateAil  aspfaretion  arise  to  heaven  more  fer- 
vent— more  sincere  from  the  full  heart,  then  when 
breethed  in  the  very  sanctuary  upon  aarth»  of  Its  best, 
paiti^  m<«t.hcMTea*wtrd  alffotkB*. 


We  touch  a  theme  whose  solemnity  comes  over  the 
light  casualties  bt  oar  sutject,  like  the  nfieetions  whidi 
diottld  now  minglo  with  our  r^oidngs..  At  this  season 
we  stand  upon  the  point  which  separates  the  pest  from 
the  coming  futurity.  Another  year  has  almost  number- 
ed its  hHtset  sandsk  sinM  hMt  Christmas.  Dsath,  which 
can  never  be  frr  from  any  one  of  us,  hath  to  each  ap- ' 
preached  a  pace  nearer.  The  shadow  Is  ittnling  upon 
our  hour ; — how  many  divialona  of  the  drcuit  yet  ro« 
meln-^we  know  not ;  but  of  this  we  ere  sesiutd,  that 
another  portion  Is  now  darkened,  over  which  the  beams 
of  light  and  life  shall  never  tremble  more,  until  the  Sun' 
of  Rlghteooanees  arise !  Such  medltatlona  are  whdo- 
some~*they  purify  and  moderate,  without  doudlng ,  Joy  z 
more  Impreeslve,  yet  more  cheering,  than  the  voice  thet 
warned  the  Eastern  conquerer,-»-ithey  bid  us  rsmember 
that  we  ars  both  naertal  and  Immcrtal  beings.  In  m 
well-ordered  mind,  the  hif  h  and  edemn  mudngs  of  eter- 
nity give  to  the  things  of  time  thdr  proper  value.  They 
resemble  the  deep  swdl  of  the  organ  pealing  above  Ughtei* 
sounds,  but  Imparting  austained  dlict  and  soul-eeardi- 
Ing  power  to  the  whole  hermony.  Yet— yet  must  many 
an  oppressed  one  bend  beneath  the  load  of  memory.  Oh! 
there  do  arias  at  this  happy  ssaeon,  thoughte  of  what 
haa  beofr— >thouf  hta  of  thoee  who  laftdy  were — ^thought* 
thet  ovcrshedow  our  whole  being  with  eettled,  unmhl- 
gable  grief.  Even  amid  that  sweet  concord  which  the 
Chrisdan  prays  may  blees  his  ear,  where  the  voice  of 
nature  blends  in  submlsdve  sympathy  to  the  voice  of 
God,  there  ere  flung  by  huasan  wedmes%  notes  of  plevdng 
agony— eonnds  so  deep  and  full  of  woc^ 

'*  That  they  vrould  give  a  tone 
Of  eerrow---.aa  for  something  lovdy  gone- 
Even  to  the  spring's  glad  vdce.** 

To  such,  we  cannot  say — ^be  comforted.  Alas !  sad  ex- 
perience replies,  they  will  not  be  comforted — for  thoeo 
they  loved  are  not.  A  link  in  the  golden  chain  of  effeo- 
tions,  which  t>otuid  at  once  to  earth  and  heaven,  may  bo 
broken; — some  dear  familiar  free,  whoee  gentle  smilo 
formed  the  sunlight  of  our  life,  who  cheered  even  our 
latest  Christmas,  may  be  darkened  to  all,  mve  one  fidth- 
ful  memory  ; — but  there  is  an  eternal  festlvel  on  high 
there  we  shall  meet  again. 


STANZAS. 


By  John  Malcolm,  Author  of  **  Tola  of  T%M  and 
Fiootir  **  Scam  of  War,  and  other  PoemM,"*  jr.  ffc. 

Whilx  on  thy  beauty  mine  eye  reposs% 

I  feel  es  one,  in  the  dreems  that  bring 
Around  bis  dumbers  ths  vanished  roees^ 

And  blessed  vidons  of  life's  sweet  spring; 
And  to  the  bosom  thine  image  dioging. 

Still  haunts  the  heart,  like  soina  witching  strain. 
That,  heard  in  youth,  from  the  pest  comes  singing 

The  spirit  back  into  youth  egaln* 

And  in  the  smOes  o*er  thy  fiioe  that  lighten. 

The  hues  of  fedlng  all  mingled  glow, 
Like  sunny  glories  that  blend  and  brighten 

0*er  summer's  sky  In  its  beaming  bow. 
And  like  the  vrave  no  rude  wind  is  swelliog. 

Thy  brow  reflects,  in  its  doudless  rest. 
The  Heaven  of  peace,  that  hath  made  Its  dwdllng 

Within  thy  dovdlke  and  gentle  breast. 

And  with  thy  light  of  the  mom  are  twining 

No  pensive  shades  that  pale  sorrows 
Or  sn^  as  steal  o*er  the  day's  declining. 

To  give  dark  hint  of  the  coming  eve  ;— 
And  from  sad  thoughts  all  the  spirit  raising, 

Like  some  frdr  vidon  of  yonder  sky^— > 
I  hdf  forgot— on  thy  form  while  gaiing— 

That  aught  so  lovdy  cen  over  die. 
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THE  BDINBUttOH  LITBRART  JOURNAL;  OR, 


KORAH  CLART*8  WISB  THOUGHT. 

By  Mrs  S,  C.  ffaU,  Author  of  **  Sketch^  of  Irish 

Character.** 

"  Wx  voMf  as  wdl  give  it  up,  Morris  iXmonm ;  look, 
'twould  be  as  easy  to  twist  the  top  off  the  great  HUl  of 
Howth,  as  make  father  and  motlier  agree  about  any  one 
thing.  They'Te  been  playing  the  rule  of  eontrary  these 
twenty  years ;  and  it's  not  likely  theyli  take  a  turn  now.** 

"  It*8  mighty  hard,  so  it  is,**  replied  handsome  Morris, 
*<  that  married  people  can*t  draw  together.  Norah,  dar- 
lint !  that  would'nt  be  the  way  with  us.  Sure,  it*s  one 
we*d  be  in  heart  and  sowl,  and  an  example  of  love  and — ** 

**  Folly,**  interrupted  the  maiden,  laughing.  ^  Morris, 
Monris,  we*Te  quarrelled  a  score  o*  times  already ;  and,  to 
my  thinking,  a  bit  of  a  lireeze  makes  life  all  the  ]deasanter. 
ShaU  I  talk  about  the  merry  jig  I  danced  with  Phil  Ken- 
nedy,  or  repeat  what  Mark  Doolen  said  of  me  to  Mary 
Grey?^-eh,  Morris?" 

The  long  black  lashes  of  Norah  Clary's  bright  brown 
eyes  almost  touched  her  low,  but  delicately  pencilled 
brows,  as  she  looked  archly  up  at  her  lover ;  her  Up  curl- 
ed with  a  half-playful,  half-malicious  smile ;  but  the  glance 
was  soon  withdrawn,  and  the  maiden's  cheek  glowed  with 
a  deep  and  eloquent  blush,  when  the  young  man  passed 
his  arm  round  her  waist,  and,  pushing  the  clustering  curls 
from  her  forehead,  gazed  upon  her  with  a  loving  but 
mournful  look. 

"  Xicave  Joking,  now,  Norry ;  God  only  knows  how 
I  love  you,**  he  said,  in  a  voice  deep  and  broken  by  emo- 
tion. "  I*m  ye*r  equal*  as  fin:  as  money  goes,  and  no 
young  farmer  in  the  country  can  tell  a  better  stock  to 
his  share  than  mine ;  yet  I  don't  pretend  to  deserve  you, 
for  all  that;  only,  I  can't  help  saying,  that  when  we 
love  each  other,  (now,  don't  go  to  contradict  me,  Norry, 
because  ye've  as  good  as  owned  it  over  and  over  again,) 
and  ye'r  father  agreeable,  and  all,  to  think  that  ye'r  mo- 
ther, just  out  of  divilmerU,  should  be  putting  betwixt  us, 
for  no  reason  upon  earth,  only  to  *  spite'  her  lawful  hus- 
band, is  what  sets  me  mad  entirely,  and  shows  her  to  be 
a  good-for" 

"  Stop,  Mister  Morris,"  exclaimed  Norah,  laying  her 
hand  upon  his  mouth,  so  as  effectually  to  prevent  a  sound 
escaping ;  *<  it's  my  mother  ye'r  talking  of,  and  it  would 
be  ill-blood,  as  well  as  ill-bred,  to  hear  a  word  said  against 
an  own  parent.  Is  that  the  pattern  of  ye'r  manners,  sir, 
or  did  ye  ever  hear  me  turn  my  tongue  against  one  be- 
longing to  you  ?" 

<*  I  ax  ye'r  pardon,  my  own  Norah,"  he  replied  meekly, 
as  in  duty  bound ;  "  for  the  sake  o*  the  lamb,  we  spare 
the  sheep.  Why  not ;  and  I'm  not  going  to  gainsay — ^but 
ye'r  m  iher" 

"  The  least  said's  the  soonest  mended!"  again  interrupt- 
ed the  impatient  girl.  "  Good  even,  Morris,  and  God 
bless  ye ;  they'll  be  after  missing  me  within,  and  it's  lit- 
tle mother  thinks  where  I  am." 

"  Norah,  'bove  all  the  girls  at  wake  or  pattern,  I've 
been  true  to  you.  We  have  grown  together,  and,  since 
ye  were  the  height  of  a  rose-bush,  ye  have  been  dearer  to 
me  than  any  thing  else  on  earth.  Do,  Norah,  for  the  sake 
of  our  young  hearts*  love,  do  think  if  there's  no  way  to 
win  ye'r  mother  over.  If  ye'd  take  me  without  her  leave, 
sure  it's  nothing  I'd  care  for  the  loss  o'  thousands,  let 
alone  what  ye've  got.  Dearest  Norah,  think,  since  you*ll 
do  nothing  without  her  consent,  do  think — for  once  be 
serious,  and  don't  laugh." 

It  is  a  fact,  equally  known  and  credited  In  the  good 
barony  of  Bargy,  that  Morris  Donovan  really  possessed  an 
honest,  sincere,  and  affectionate  heart, — ^brave  as  a  lion, 
and  gentle  as  a  dove.  He  was,  moreover,  the  priest's  ne- 
phew,— understood  Latin  as  well  as  the  priest  himself; 
and,  better  even  than  that,  he  was  the  Bean,  the  Magnus 
Apollo  of  the  parish ; — a  fine,  noble-looking  fellow,  that 
all  the  girls  (from  the  housekeeper's  lovely  £ngUah  niece 


at  Lord  Gort's,  down  to  little  deaf  Bess  Mortican,  the  Ism 
dressmaker}  were  regularly  and  despermtdyin  lorewltk; 
— ^ill,  I  must  confess^  (perfection  certainly  wss  never 
found  in  manf)  Morris  was  at  times  a  little^-the  lesatbil 
in  the  world— stupid ; — not  exactly  sti^d  either,  but  ilov 
of  invention, — would  Jight  his  vray  out  of  s  tlMMuud 
scrapes,  but  could  never  get  ptaeeabbf  out  of  one*  Kt 
wonder  then,  that,  where  fighting  was  out  of  tlie  ^qc»* 
tSon,  he  was  puzxled,  and  looked  to  the  ready  wit  sf  Uw 
merry  Norah  for  aasistanee.  It  w«s  not  very  extnerdi- 
nary  that  he  loved  the  fairy  creature—the  swerttrt,  gsy- 
est  of  all  Irish  girls;— light  of  hewt,  light  of  foot,  Uglu 
of  eyer--now  weeping  like  a  child  over  a  dead  ebidtcn  cr 
a  plundered  nest,  then  dancing  on  the  top  of  a  hsy-riti 
to  the  mudc  of  her  own  cheering  voice  ;-^iow  ooniog 
her  termagant  mother,  and  anon  eomforting  her  ks. 
pecked  father.  Do  not  let  my  respected  readen  imagisi 
that  Mr  and  Mrs  Clary  were  contemptible  Irish  hogiu- 
ter8,  with  only  a  plot  of  prateOf  «  pig,  and  a  ont'ntmd 
cabin.  No  such  thing ;  they  rented  an  hobdrcd  p"' 
acres  of  bright  meadow-land,  and  their  comfortable,  tboifk 
somewhat  slovenly  iarm-yard,  told  of  abundance  asd  u 
spare.  Norah  was  their  only  child ;  and  had  it  notbra 
for  the  moot  ungentle  temperament  of  MistreM  Okj, 
they  would  have  been  the  happlcat  as  well  as  the  ricks 
£unily  in  the  district. 

"  I  am  not  going  to  laugh,  Morris,'*  replied  the  UtA 
maid  at  last,  after  a  very  long  pause ;  **  I've  got  a  vk 
thought  in  my  head  for  once.  His  reverence  your  sock. 
you  say,  spoke  to  fiither — ^to  spenk  to  mother  sboot  it  ?  I 
wonder  (and  he  a  priest)  that  he  had'nt  more  seose.  &m 
mother  was  the  man  ; — but  I've  got  a  wise  thovgbt- 
Good  night,  dear  Morris ;  good  nighL" 

The  lass  sprang  lightly  over  the  fence  into  her  ownj^v- 
den,  leaving  her  lover  perdu  at  the  other  side,  witiMt 
possessing  an  idea  of  what  her  **  Wise  Thought"  ntgM 
be.  When  she  entered  the  kitchen,  matters  were  fuaf 
on  as  usual — her  mother  bustling  in  glorious  styles  and  » 
cross  (her  husband  muttered)  '*  as  a  bag  of  woolea." 

**  Ye'r  a  pair  of  kzy  hussies  !**  she  exclahned  to  two  61. 
red-armed,  stocklngless  handmaids ;  **  d'ye  thiok  I  ctf 
keep  ye  in  Idleness?  Ten  cuts  to  the  doien !— why,  tte 
wouldn't  keep  ye  in  praieet,  let  alone  salt— and  each  OB- 
gint  flax  too !  Barney  Leary,  ye  dirty  ne'cr-do-goed,  <■ 
ye  find  no  better  employment  this  blessed  night  than  kH* 
ing  the  turf-ashes  in  the  cat's  face  ?  Oh !  yell  be  wk 
for  the  ravens  yet,  that's  one  comfort !  Jack  Clsrf ,"  ad- 
dressing herself  to  her  husband,  who  sat  qoietly  in  tk 
chimney  comer  smoking  his  doodee^t  **  i***  ^^  V*^*  ^ 
a  wife  who  knows  what's  what !  God  help  me,  I'tc  lit- 
tle good  of  a  husband,  barring  the  name!  Art  yt  ""* 
Bhick  Nell's  in  the  stable  ?"  (  The  sposo  nodded.)  "  1> 
cow  and  the  calf,  had  they  fresh  straw  ?*'  (Another  no^' 
'*  Bad  cess  to  ye,  man  alive,  can't  ye  use  ye'r  toogae>  aw 
answer  a  dvil  question  !"  continued  the  lady. 

'*  My  dear,"  he  replied,  '<  sure  one  like  yon  hsi  wn^ 
talk  for  ten." 

Thk  very  Just  observation  was,  b'ke  most  trnth%« 
disagreeable,  that  a  severe  storm  would  have  fsHewei 
had  not  Norah  stept  up  to  her  fiither,  and  whiipmd  la 
his  ear,  •*  I  don't  think  the  stoble^oor  ta  ftatcoed. - 
Mrs  Clary  caught  the  sound,  and  In  no  geatle  trnm  or* 
dered  her  husband  to  attend  to  the  comfiirts  of  Bk» 
Nell.  "  I'U  go  with  father  myself  and  see,"  asid  Nonk- 
<<  That's  Uke  my  own  child,  always  careful,'*  ebsenredtk 
mother,  as  father  and  daughter  closed  the  dsor. 

«  Dear  father,"  began  Norah,  •*  it  Isn't  altorlher  aba* 
the  stable  I  vranted  ye~>but.— but — the  priest  asid  aaaa- 
thing  to  ye  to-day  about — Morris  Donovan."  , 

"  Yes,  darling,  and  about  yerself,  my  sweet  Nsr^- 

**  Did  ye  speak  to  mother  about  it?" 

<*  No,  darling,  she's  been  so  cross  aU  day.  Sore,  1  r 
through  a  dale  for  pace  and  quietness.  If  I  ^  j. 
other  men,  and  got  drunk  and  wasted,  it  ^'^^'V^ 
raaon—But  that's  ndther  licre  nor  there.   Asio91«'^ 
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abe  was  rery  fond  of  the  boy  'till  ^he  found  that  /liked 
him ;  and  then,  my  jewU«  ahe  turned  like  sour  milk  all 
in  a  minute — I'm  afraid  even  the  priest  'ill  get  no  good  of 
her." 

"  Father,  dear  father,"  laid  Norah,  **  suppose  ye  were 
to  say  nothing  about  it,  good  or  bad,  and  just  pretend  to 
take  a  sudden  dislike  to  Sf  orris,  and  let  the  priest  speak 
to  her  himself,  she'd  come  round." 
Out  of  opposition  to  me,  eh  ?" 
Yes." 
"  And  let  her  gain  the  day,  then?— that  would  be 
cowardly,"  replied  the  £urmer,  drawing  himself  up—*'  No» 
I  won't." 

**  Father,  dear,  you  don't  understand,"  said  the  cun- 
ning lass.  **  Sure,  ye're  for  Morris;  and  when  we  are — 
that  is,  if — I  mean--<suppoee — ^fibther,  you  know  what  I 
mean,"  she  continued,  and  luckily  the  deepening  twilight 
concealed  her  blushes, — *'  if  that  took  place^  its  you  that 
would  have  ye'r  own  way." 

"  True  for  ye,  Norry,  my  girl,  true  for  ye ;  I  nerer 
thought  of  that  before !"  And,  pleased  with  the  idea  of 
tricking  his  wife,  the  old  man  £sirly  capered  for  joy. 
"  But  stay  a  while — stay,  asy,  asy,"  he  recommenced ; 
**  how  am  I  to  manage?  Sure»  the  priest  himself  will 
be  here  t»-morrow  morning  early,  and  he's  out  upon  a 
station  now ;  so  there's  no  speaking  with  him ; — he's  no 
way  quick,  either — ^well  be  bothered  entirely,  if  he  comes 
in  on  a  tuddeKL" 

*'  Leave  it  to  me,  dear  fether  leave  it  all  to  me,**  cot* 
claimed  the  animated  girl—"  only  pluck  up  a  spirit,  and 
whenever  Morris's  name  is  mentioned,  abuse  him — but 
not  with  all  ye'r  heartt  father — only  from  the  teeth  out." 
When  they  re-entered,  the  fresh-boiled  potatoee  sent  a 
warm  curling  steam  to  the  very  rafters  of  the  lofty  kit- 
chen ;  they  were  poured  out  into  a  laige  wicker  lush, 
and  on  the  top  of  the  pile  rested  a  pla^  of  coarse  white 
salt;  noggins  of  butter-milk  were  filled  on  the  dresser, 
and  on  a  small  round  table  a  cloth  was  spread^  and  some 
delf  plates  awaited  the  more  delicate  repast  which  the 
farmer's  wife  was  herself  preparing. 

**  What's  for  supper,  mother?"  enquired  Norah,  as  she 
drew  her  wheel  towards  her,  and  employed  her  fairy  foot 
in  whirling  it  round. 

"  Plaguy  siupeeM,"  she  replied,  "  bits  o'  bog  ehiokens, 
that  you've  always  such  a  ftncy  for — Barney  Iicary  kilt 
them  himself." 

'*  So  I  did,"  said  Barney,  grinning,  "  and  that  stick 
wid  a  hook  of  Morris  Donovan's,  the  finest  thing  in  the 
world  for  knocking  'em  down." 

"  If  Morris  Donovan's  stick  touched  them  they  sha'nt 
come  here,"  said  the  farmer,  striking  the  poor  little  table 
such  a  blow  with  his  clenched  hand  as  made  not  only  it, 
but  Mrs  Clary,  jump. 
"  And  why  so»  pray  ?"  asked  the  dame^ 
"  Because  nothing  belonging  to  Morris,  let   alone 
Morris  himself,  shall  come  into  the  house,"  replied  Clary; 
"  he's  not  to  my  liking,  any  how,  and  there'a  no  good  in 
his  bothering  here  Bittr  what  he  won't  get." 
<'  Excellent !"  thought  Norah. 
"  Lord  save  us!"  ^tculated  Mrs  Clary,  as  she  placed 
the  griUed  snipes  on  the  tables  '*  what's  come  to  the 
man  ?"  Without  heeding  his  resolution,  she  was  proceed- 
ing to  distribute  the  savoury  '*  birdeens,"  when,  to  her 
astonishment,  her  usually  tame  husband  threw  dish  and 
its  contents  into  the  flames;  the  good  woman  absolutely 
stood  for  a  moment  aghast,  llie  calm,  however,  was  not 
of  long  duration.     She  soon  rallied,  and  with  blazing 
hc%  and  fiery  tongue,  thus  commenced  hostilities :  "  How 
dare  ye,  ye  spalpeen,  throw  away  any  of  God's  mate,  after 
that  fiuhion,  and  I  to  the  fore  ?  What  do  you  mane,  I  say  ?" 
'*  I  mane,  that  nothing  touched  by  Morris  Donovan 
•hall  come  under  this  roof;  and  if  I  catch  thai  girl  of 
mine  looking,  at  the  same  time,,  the  road  he  walks  our 
by  the  powers !  Ill  tear  the  eyes  out  of  her  head,  and 
Mnd  hor  to  a  nunnery !" 


^  You  will !  And  yon  dare  to  say  that  to  my  face,  to 
a  child  o*  mine !  You  will — will  ye  ? — we'll  see,  my  boy  I 
I'll  tell  ye  what,  if  /  like,  Morris  Donovan  shall  come 
into  this  house,  and,  what's  more,  be  master  of  this  house  ; 
and  that's  what  you  never  had  the  heart  to  be  yet,  ye 
poor  ould  snail !"  So  saying,  Mistress  Clary  endeavoured 
to  rescue  from  the  firo  the  hissing  remains  of  the  poor 
snipes.  Norah  attempted  to  assist  her  mother,  but  Clary^ 
lifting  her  J  up  somewhat  after  (the  fashion  of  an  eagle 
raising  a  golden  .wren  with  its  claw,  fairly  put  her  out  of 
the  kitchen.  This  was  the  signal  for  fhssh  hostilities. 
Mrs  Clary  stormed  and  stamped ;  and  Mr  Qary  persisted 
in  abusing,  not  only  Morris,  but  Morris's  uncle,  Father 
Donovan,  until  at  last  the  farmer's  helpmate  sworey  ay, 
and  roundly  too,  by  cross  and  saint,  that  before  the  next 
■unset,  Norah  Clary  should  be  Norah  Donovan.  I  wish 
you  could  have  seen  Norry's  eye,  dancing  with  joy  and 
exultation,  as  it  peeped  through  the  latch-hole ; — it  spark- 
led more  brightly  than  the  richest  diamond  in  our  mo- 
narch's crown,  for  it  was  filled  with  hope  and  love. 

The  next  morning  was  clear  and  frosty,  long  slender  icicles 
hung  frtmithe  branchesof  the  wild  hawthorn  and  holly,  and 
even  under  the  light  footsteps  of  Norah,  the  glazed  herb- 
age crackled  like  feathery  gloss.  The  mountain-rill  mur- 
mured under  a  frost-bound  covering ;  and  the  poor  sheep, 
in  their  warm  fleeces,  gazed  mournfully  on  the  landscape, 
beautiful  as  it  was  in  the  healthy  morning  light,  for  nei- 
ther on  hill  or  dale  could  they  discover  a  mouthful  of 
grass.     The  chill  December  breeze  rushed  unheeded  over 
the  glowing  cheek  of  Norah  Clary,  for  her  "  wise  thought " 
had  prospered,  and  she  was  hastening  to  the  trjrstinv.trce, 
where,  "  by  chance,"  either  morning  or  evening,  she  ge- 
nerally met  Morris  Donovan.     I  don't  know  bow  it  is, 
but  the  moment  that  the  course  of  true  love  runs  smooth, 
it  becomes  very  uninteresting,  except  to  the  parties  con- 
cerned.    So  it  is  now  only  left  for  me  to  say,  that  the 
maiden,  afker  a  due  and  proper  time  consumed  in  teazing 
and  tantalizing  her  intended,  (a  practice,  by  the  way,  which 
I  atTOmgbf  recommend  as  the  b«t  mode  of  discovering  the 
temper,  &o.  of  the  gentleman,)  told  him  her  sancy  plan 
and  its  result.  And  the  lover  hastened  upon  the  wings  of 
love  (which  I  beg  my  Scotch  readers  clearly  to  under- 
stand, are  swifter  and  stronger  in  Ireland,  than  in  any 
other  country)  to  apprize  the  priest  of  the  arrangement, 
well  knowing  that  his  reverence  loved  his  nephew  and  niece 
that  was  to  be  (to  say  nothing  of  the  wedding  supper,  and 
the  profits  arising  therefrom)  too  well,  not  to  aid  their 
merry  jest. 

What  bustle,  what  preparation,  what  feasting,  what 
dancing,  gave  the  country  folk  enough  to  talk  about, 
during  the  happy  Christmas  holidays,  I  cannot  now  de- 
scribe. The  bride,  of  course,  looked  lovely  and  sheep- 
ish; and  the  bridegroom — But,  pshaw!  bridegrooms 
are  always  uninteresting.  One  fact,  however,  is  worth 
TCOording.  When  Father  Donovan  concluded  the  cere- 
mony, before  the  bridal  kiss  had  passed,  Farmer  Clary, 
without  any  reason  that  his  wife  could  discover,  most  in- 
decorously sprang  up,  seized  a  shillela  of  stout  oak,  and 
whirling  it  rapidly  over  his  head,  shouted,  **  Carry  me 
out !  by  the  powers  she's  bet !  we've  won  the  day ! — 
Ould  Ireland  for  ever  !  Success,  boys !  she's  bet— -she's 
bet  !'*-^The  priest,  too,  seemed  vastly  to  enjoy  this  ex- 
temporaneous effusion,  and  even  the  bride  laughed  out- 
right. Whether  the  goodwife  discovered  the  plot  or  no, 
I  never  heard ;  but  of  this  I  am  certain,  that  the  joyous 
Norah  never  had  reason  to  repent  her  *'  Wise  Thought." 
London^  December  the  16M,  1629. 
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Her  liMMe  looks  floated  on  the  air, 
Her  eyes  were  fix'd  in  lifeless  stare ; 
She  traced  a  circle  on  the  floor, 
Around,  dark  chilling  Taponrs  lower ; 
A  golden  cross  on  the  pavement  she  threw ; 
'Twas  tinged  by  a  flame  of  lambent  blue» 
y^rom  which  bright  scintillations  flew ; — 
By  it  she  cursed  her  Saviour's  soul ! — 
Then  savage  laughter  round  did  roll, 
A  hollow,  wUd,  and  frightful  sound, 
In  9ir  above,  and  under  ground. 

She  uttered  then,  in  accents  dread. 

Some  maddening  rhyme  that  wakes  the  dead, 

And  forces  every  shivering  flend 

To  her  their  demon-forms  to  bend. 

At  length  a  wild  and  piercing  shriek, 

As  the  dark  mists  disperse  and  break, 

Announced  the  coming  Prince  of  Hell ! 

But  when  his  form  obscured  the  cell, 

What  words  could  paint,  what  tongue  could  tell. 

The  terrors  of  his  look ! 
The  witch's  heart,  unused  to  shrink 
Even  at  extremest  danger's  brink. 

With  deadUest  terror  shook ! 
And  with  their  Prince  were  seen  to  rise 
Spirits  of  every  shape  and  hue, — 
A  hideous  and  infernal  crew. 
With  hell-flres  flashing  from  their  eyes. 
The  cavern  bellows  with  their  cries. 
Which,  echoing  through  a  thousand  oaves, 
Sound  like  as  many  tempest- waves. 

Inspired  and  wrapt  in  bickering  flame, 

The  strange  and  wild  enchantress  stood  j-^ 

Words  unpremeditated  came^ 

In  unintelligible  flood, 

From  her  black  tumid  lips— array'd 

In  livid,  fiendish  smiles  of  joy->- 

Lips,  which  now  dropp'd  with  deadly  dew, 

And  now,  extending  wide,  display*d 

Prqjecting  teeth  of  mouldy  blue. 

As  with  a  loud  and  piercing  cry, 

A  mystic,  harrowing  lay  she  sang. 

The  rocks,  as  with  a  death-peal,  rang, 

And  the  dread  accents,  deep  and  drear. 

Struck  terror  on  the  dark  night's  ear ! 

As  ceased  the  soul-appalling  verse. 

Obedient  to  its  power,  grew  still 

The  hellish  shrieks ; — ^the  mists  disperse  ;•— > 

Satan — a  shapeless,  hideous  beast-^ 

In  all  his  horrors  stood  cpnfest ! 

And  as  his  vast  proportions  flU 

The  lofty  cave,  his  features  dire 

Gleam  with  a  pale  and  sulphurous  fire ; 

From  his  fixed  glance  of  dnidly  hate 

Even  she  shrunk  back,  appall'd  with  dread<~ 

For  there  contempt  and  malice  sate, 

And  from  his  basilisklne  eye 

Sparks  of  living  fury  fly. 

Which  wanted  but  a  being  to  strike  dead. 


RBC0LLSCTI0N8  OP  THE  DEAD. 
No.  III. 

TRI  lATX  aiORT  BOH.  THE  XARL  OF  BUCK  AN. 

Bi/  Derwent  Conway. 

THxas  is  one  very  extraordinary  fact  respecting  the  in- 
dividual who  forma  the  subject  of  this  reminiscence, — two 
persons  can  scarcely  be  found  to  agree  in  their  estimate  of 
the  late  Earl  of  Buchan's  mind  and  character.  So  it 
wms  when  he  was  living ;  and  X  ptrssuma  that  so  it  is 


now  when  he  is  dead.  "  He  was  decidedly  mad,**  «T9 
one ;  ''  he  was  a  man  of  shining  talents  and  great  infor- 
mation,"  saya  another ;  ''  he  was  a  moot  faiigaing  cem- 
panlon,'*  says  a  third ;  "  he  was  a  most  entertaining  eres- 
tore  Excellent  company,**  says  a  fourth.  Now,  for  all 
thesevariousopinionsashowof reasoncan  bp  givon.  Thsse 
who  beUeved  him  to  be  mad,  wore  such  as  w«re  cfibcr 
altogether  unacquainted  with  him,  and  knew  him  only  ts 
a  little  grey-headed  old  man,  with  top  boots,  ap^etaclrs,  a 
very  old  hat,  a  very  snuffy  nose,  and  a  square  plaid  thrown 
over  his  shoulders,  and  who  went  at  a  half-walk,  half-trot, 
along  the  atreets ;  or  wbo»  knowing  him  peraonally,  wm 
too  matter-of-fact  sort  of  persons  themselves  to  tolmie 
eeeentricity  in  others.  Those  who  believed  him  to  be  a 
man  of  shining  talents  and  extensive  infermation.  wm 
such  as  had  either  heard  him  converse  with  men  of  ts- 
lent,  or  who  had  enjoyed  his  eompany  slone,  in  that  qimt 
library  at  Dryburgh  Abbey,  where,  with  tho  confideat 
air  of  a  man  who  knew  his  sulject  and  its  bearings.  Iip 
would  rea<3h  down  the  classics,  poets,  philosophers,  or  his- 
torians, from  the  shelves  where  they  stood,  mot  far  displBrf 
but  to  Illustrate  conversation,  or  be  themaelTea  the  sob- 
ject  of  commentary.  Those  who  thought  hina  a  fistlguk  r 
companion,  were  such  as  were  unable  to  oomprehend  tbe 
figurative^  and  somewhat  mystical  style  in  which  he  eim- 
versed ;  while  those  who  thought  differently,  were  mm 
aeeustomed  to  his  conversation,  were  poneawd  of  a  mev 
lively  fancy,  and  therefore  found  it  no  effort  to  foUov 
his  meaning. 

But  it  is  not  to  he  denied,  that,  hrilliaiit  as  Lsrl 
Buchan  often  was  in  conversation,— extensive  as  were 
his  attainments  In  classical  and  scientific  knowledge, — 
unbounded  as  was  his  information,— and  shrewdly  sod 
soondly  as  he  thought  upon  every  {subject  «onnect«d 
with  the  conduct  of  life,  there  were  times  In  which 
one  felt  strongly  tempted  to  suspect  the  sanity  of  bb 
mind.  These  apparent  aberrations  may  all  he  account- 
ed for,  from  the  remarkable  preponderance  of  aelf-esteem 
and  vanity  in  the  composition  of  his  character.  These 
were  exhibited  in  early  life,  and  never  deserted  him  te 
the  end.  When  he  had  scarcely  attained  manhood,  b4> 
was  taken  by  the  hand  by  Mr  Pitt,  who  had  conceived 
high  expectations  of  him  in  the  diplomatic  department ; 
btit  the  first  appointment  he  received  he  speedily  thre-vr 
up,  in  consequence  of  some  vnrand  given  to  his  aelf-import- 
anee  in  a  question  of  precedency ;  and  it  was  not  many 
years  afterwards,  that  the  same  feding,  though  more  wor- 
thily  excited,  dictated  that  spirited  and  remarkable  reply 
he  made  to  the  minister  upon  receiving  alls!  of  the  Scotch 
peers  nominated  by  government  upon  the  occasion  of  a 
general  election.  TUs  he  construed,  and  perhaps  justly, 
as  «n  infringement  on  the  rights  of  the  peerage ;  and  he 
addressed  a  remonstrance  to  the  minister,  oonduding  In 
tliese  vrords :  *^  I  will  not  be  slow  to  assert  the  privileges 
of  the  peerage,  if  they  be  Invaded ;  and  shall  know  how 
to  make  my  porridge  in  my  helmet,  and  stir  it  with  my 
sword  !**  That  feeUng  of  self-importance  which  so  early, 
and  upon  this  latter  occasion  so  nobly,  displayed  itself, 
grew  as  he  advanced  in  years  ;  and  at  length,  by  the  help 
of  a  naturally  vivid  imagination,  often  got  the  better  of  his 
judgment,and  led  htm  to ihncythings  that hadno existence. 
He  conscientiously  bdieved  that  no  man  in  the  kingdom 
possessed  so  much  influence  as  himself,  and  this  not  only 
in  pablio  aflkiiv,  but  in  private  matters  also.  He  not  only 
gave  away,  in  imagination,  all  the  great  government  ap- 
pointments, but  fancied  all  the  church  patronage  of  Soot- 
land,  if  not  actually  in  his  gift,  yet  indirectly  bestriwed 
through  his  influence.  In  the  most  private  affairs  of  li  A% 
eiven,  he  seemed  to  imagine  that  he  had  some  hand,  as  the 
saying  is.  I  well  recollect,  that  when  the  Duke  of  Rox- 
bnrgh,  in  his  eighty-second  year,  married  a  wife,  Lord 
Buchan  told  me  that  it  was  his  arrangement ;  and  when. 
a  year  afterwards,  her  Grace  gave  birth  to  an  heir,  hi-* 
lordship  seemed  Indined  Urtake  to  himself  the  credit  of 
I  this  also. 
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Among  other  mwooountable  flmeios  of  Lord  Baehan, 
his  lordship  fansgined,  and  tidd  mo  a  hiindred  tim^s^  that 
my  father  had,  on  Us  death-bod,  loft  mo  to  tike  oaM  of 
Ids  lordship ;  and»  impreend  witii  this  idea,  ho  was  al- 
ways pleased  to  have  mo  with  him  at  Dryhmgh  ;  and  I 
hare,  aeoordiogly,  many  agreeablo  roeoUeetioDs  4if  tho 
weeks  and  months  spent  in  thai  retired  and  hoaiitlfiil 
manuon — ^not  aasociated  merely  with  the  beaaty  of  tho 
spot,  the  romantic  ooontry,  atid  tho  tim»-wom  ruin,  bat 
with  tho  oonversation  of  tlio  noldo  owner,  whieh  I  found 
not  only  instmctlTe,  but  entertaining.  In  the  play  of 
wit,  I  hare  rardy  known  any  man  a  mateh  for  Lord  Ba« 
chan  ;  and,  in  his  replies,  there  was  sometimes  a  ^oaint 
humour,  that  seemed  to  bdong  to  the  antique,  father  than 
to  the  modem,  school  of  wit.  I  reooUeet,  upoti  one  ooca- 
sion,  lIGss  Henrietta,  oommonly  oalled  Henny  Delias  a 
name  wdl  known  to  many  of  your  readers—saying  to 
his  lordship,  when  spealdng  of  his  natural  son,  Captain 
E  ,  who^  though  strikingly  like  Lord  Buohan,  had 
nothing  of  his  lordship^s  intellect,  **  Oh,  my  Lord,  Irhat 
a  pity !  he*s  so  like  your  lordship ;  but  ho  hasna  your 
lordship*8  head."*-.*'  True,  Herniy,"  replied  he,  *' but  you 
know  we  don*t  get  children  with  our  heads.** 

Whaterer  might  have  been  Lord  Buehan*b  feding%  In 
early  life,  upon  the  subject  of  political  distinction,  he  was 
accustomed,  in  his  old  age,  to  speak  wmtemptiiwiiy  of  it, 
and  always  greaHy  prided  hlmielfin  slHiAog  aloof  from 
the  ranks  of  party  politicians.  I  haTO  often  heard  his 
lordship  speak  of  his  brothers  as  men  who  were  mined 
by  not  haring,  as  he  expressed  it,  ^kept  the  Waggon- 
way,** — a  fiivourlte  expression  of  Us,  meaning  the  beaten 
track  that  most  men  travel  in  their  journey  through  life, 
and  alluding  particularly  to  the  late  Lord  Erddno  leaving 
the  bar  for  the  woolsack.  Hie  only  oeoasion  upon  which 
Ixird  Buehan  took  the  slightest  part  in  the  politics  of  the 
day,  was  at  the  general  election  in  1890,  when  ho  appeared 
in  his  place  at  Holyrood  House,  andvutedlbr  aa  antkmip- 
nisterial  candidate.  Lord  Bdhaven. 

Among  the  peculiarities  in  tho  Earl  of  Buchan'smind 
and  conduct,  was  an  extraordinary  attention  to  the  mi- 
nutiai  of  politeness ;  he  used  to  say— and,  fttmi  ft^uent 
observation,  I  am  inclined  to  credit  the  assertion— that, 
since  the  day  of  his  marriage.  Lady  Bndian  never  entered 
tho  room  in  which  he  was,  that  he  did  not  rise,  and  r»- 
main  standing  until  her  ladyship  "was  seated ;  nor  did  she 
ever  qvdt  tho  room  that  he  did  not  rise  and  opsA  tfiadoor 
for  her.     Nor  did  that  gallant  bearing  towards  the  fair 
sex  in  general,  for  which  Lord  Buehan  was  distinguished 
in  his  early  days,  desert  him  in  his  old  age.     Irtmember 
upon  one  occasion,  while  residing  at  Drybmrgh,  there  was, 
among  other  visitors,  a  young  lady  named  Serope,  a  de- 
scendant of  that  Serope  so  well  known  in  history.     It  so 
happened,  that,  one  morning  at  breakfkst,  a  wasp  alighted 
upon  Miss  Scrope*8  Up,  and  stung  it     "  Now,  Hal,**  said 
Lord  Buehan,  turning  to  a  young  gentleman  at  table, 
«  how  charming  an  opportunity  to  be  Miss  Serope's  cham- 
pion, by  demanding  satisfaction  of  the  aggressor.**    The 
gentleman  who  was  thus  called  upon 'by  his  lordship, 
•aid,  upon  the  spur  of  the  moment, — 

''  Pray,  wasp,  how  dared  yon  sting 

Fair  Emma's  beauteous  lip^ 
Where  every  sweet  repoeed 

That  gods  might  love  to  sip  ? 
Heaven  never  gave  to  you  a  eting 
To  plant  in  such  a  lovely  thing. 

**  Now,  my  Lord,*'  said  the  questioner, ''  I  have  called 
the  aggressor  to  account,  but  I  cannot  answer  for  him  too 
— will  you,  my  Lord  ?"  and  Lord  Buehan,  in  another 
moment,  replied, 

-    *'  If  I  mistake  not,  sip  who  dare. 
Who  dares  to  sip  wiU  find 
Thai  lip  has  other,  keener  sting, 
Than  the  one  I've  left  behind.'* 


This  is  one  among  many  instances  I  could  give  of  the 
ready,  and,  I  might  aay,  knightly  gallantry  that  distin- 
guished the  EarFof  Bbchan;  and,  sinee'I  am  upon  the 
subject  of  lips,  from'whiqh  the  transition  to  the  cheek  is 
easy,  though  per^iaps  not  so  common  as.  its  converse,  his 
lordship  was  w6a%  at  times  to  claim  the  privilege  of  the 
peerage,  in  salutinghis  favourites,  of  whom  he  had  many — 
among  others,  Miss'H — ^  Of  B — e.  Miss  S — n,-now  L-— y 
D-— n.  Miss  H — 0  of  the  C — s,  and  many  others. 

Like  all  the  branches  of  his  fhmily.  Lord'  Buehan  was 
passionately  ^Mid  of  children.  I  never  saw  him  pass  a 
child  in  his  walks  near  Dryburgh,  that  he  did  not  stop 
and  pat  its  head,  and,  notwithstanding  his  character  for 
parsimony,  put  a  penny  into  its  hand ;  and  he  usedofted 
also  to  join  In  the  pastimev  of  young  persons  amongst 
whom  he  chanced  to  find  himself ;  as  did  also  his  brother 
the  ex-chancellor,  who,  when  living  at  Buehan  Hill,  at 
the  same  time  that  I  was  residing  at'  Holm  Bush  with 
the  Honourable  David,  now  Lord  Ersldne,  used  to  walk 
down  to  his  nephew's  almost  every  evening,  and  wiss  never 
in  the  room  five  minutes  before  he  was  upon  the  carpet 
on  all  fours,  with  the  fine  family  of  grand  children  that 
flocked  around  him. 

Let  they  who  will  speak  sneeringlyof  the  late  Earl  of 
Buehan — of  his  follies,  his  vanity,  his  vices  perchanc^ 
his  coldness  towards  his  nearest  relations,  hisreported  heart- 
leisness  at  the  death  of  his  wife — ^for  my  part,  I  cannot 
be  one  of  his  detractors ;  of  follies — of  vices  even — ^he  may 
have  had  his  share;  but  I  cannot  forget  that  he  gave 
freely  ^600  per  annum  to  a  sdon  of  the  family^-that  he 
purcliased  his  brother's  estate,  and  entailed  it  upon  his 
heir — ^that  I  saw  the  tears  trickle  down  his  cheeks  when 
the  vault  opened  to  receive  his  spouse ;  nor  can  I  ever  for» 
get  the  many  happy  hours  I  have  spent  in  his  company, 
or  the  counsel  I  have  received  from  hh  lips. 


TO  FEJBDSRICK. 


By  ihe  Afdhortia  of  ^  AknfMj  or  the  Formim*9 

Dmiffhier.'' 

FancMp  of  my  heart  {  that  name  hath  power  to  rous^ 
With  whirlwind's  force,  the  memories  of  the  past ; 

Brings  rushing  on  the  scenes  of  other  days,^ 

The  summer  emile  of  hope— cold  desolation's  blast ! 

FHond  si  ny  soul !  I  name  thee  not— thy  name 
Is  all  too  sacred  for  the  base  world's  kaa ; 

I  speak  to  theA  alone — deep  in  my  heart 
I  hide  thee  from  the  idle  gaze  of  men. 

Friend  of  my  soul !  I  wander  through  the  world, 
And  seek  In  vain  an  answering  glance  like  thine,-^ 

An  eye  th^t  flash'd  or  sofien'd  into  love. 
When  joy  had  brighten'd,  pr  grief  clouded  mine ; 

I  list  in  vidn  the  voice,  whose  manly  tones 
Could  bid  the  darkness  of  my  soiil  depart,— 

Could  soothe  its  grieft,  and  send  its  rising  tears 
Back  to  the  gushing  fountains  of  tho  heart. 

Where  now  the  bounding  step  Iknewafiur?^ 
(My  fluttering  boeom  told  me  it  was  thee) 

And  as  it  came,  and  hastened — hurried  on, 
I  knew— I  know  *tw«s  hurrying  on  to  ma  I 

We're  parted— and  I  hear  these  sounds  no  more  \^m 
Well  meet  again— but  shall  it  be  as  once  ?— 

May  not  a  dissonance  jar  the  heart's  true  chords  ? 
Or  one  may  sound,  and  there  be  no  response ! 


Friend  of  my  soul !  joy  dances 'round  thy  path ; 

The  woiid's  proud  honours  thou  hast  noldy 
And  be  these  blest  to  thee ! — it  mattera  not 

That  I  still  suftar^h-stniggla^watider  on. 


I 
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▲  TALK  POUVDKO  OW  FACT. 

By  Henry  G,  BeH 

•*  In  B(>bO  angnevUs  mnUa  •  qiicta» 
Ed  te  alio  toteUetto  un  puro  ooT«  I 
Fratto  •enilc  in  ml  gloirtBU  lioce. 
E  in  MpenopcoKMO  snimn  liaU." 


HoDxn  Is  A  Tillage  in  Shropshire.  Like  all  other 
TlUages  in  Shropshire,  or  anywhere  else,  it  oonsistB  prin- 
cipally  of  one  long  street,  with  a  good  number  of  detach- 
ed houses  scattered  here  and  there  in  ite  yicinity.  The 
street  is  on  a  slight  dedivity,  on  the  sunny  side  of  wliat 
in  England  they  call  a  hilL  It  contains  the  shops  of 
tlii«e  butchers,  five  grocers,  two  bakers,  and  one  apothe> 
cary.  On  the  right  hand,  as  you  go  south,  is  that  very 
CKcellent  inn,  the  Blue  Boar ;  and  on  the  left,  nearly  op- 
posite, is  the  public  hall,  in  which  all  sorts  of  meetings 
WX9  held,  and  which  is  alternately  converted  into  a  dan- 
dng-achoel,  a  theatre,  a  Methodist  chapel,  a  ball-room, 
nn  nuetion-room,  an  exhibition^room,  or  any  other  kind 
of  room  that  may  be  wanted.  The  church  is  a  little  far- 
ther off,  and  the  parsonage  is,  as  usual,  a  white  house 
surrounded  with  trees,  at  one  end  of  the  village.  Hod- 
net  is,  moreover,  the  market-town  of  the  shire,  and  stands 
in  rather  a  populous  district ;  so  that,  though  of  small 
dimennons  itself,  it  is'  the  rallying  place,  on  any  extras 
crdinary  occasion,  of  a  pretty  numerous  population. 

One  evening  in  February,  the  mail  from  London  stop- 
ped at  the  Blue  Boar,«nd  a  gentleman  wrapped  in  a  tra- 
velling doak  came  out.  The  guard  handed  him  a  small 
portmanteau,  and  the  mail  drove  on.  The  stranger  en- 
tered the  inn,  was  shown  into  a  parlour,  and  desired  that 
the  landlord  and  a  bottle  of  wine  should  be  sent  to  him. 
The  order  was  speedily  obeyed ;  the  wine  was  set  upon 
the  table,  and  Gilbert  Cherryripe  himself  was  the  person 
who  set  it  there.  Gilbert  next  proceeded  to  rouse  the 
slumbering  fire,  remarking,  with  a  sort  of  comfortable 
lookand  tone,  that  it  was  a  coldt  raw  night.     His  guest 

assented  with  a  nod. 

"  Yon  call  this  village  Hodnet,  do  you  not  ?**  said  he, 
enquiringly. 

<<  Yes,  sir,  this  is  the  town  of  Hodnet'*  (Mr  Cherry- 
ripe  did  not  like  the  term  *<  village.")  ''  And  a  prettier 
little  place  is  not  to  be  found  in  England." 

"  So  I  have  heard ;  and  as  you  are  not  upon  any  of 
the  great  roads,  I  believe  you  have  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing  a  primitive  and  unsophisticated  race.*' 

**  Ftivitive  and  sofisticated,  did  you  say,  sir?  Why, 
as  to  that,  I  cannot  exactly  speak;  but  if  there  b  no 
harm  in  it,  I  daresay  we  are.  But  you  see,  sir,  I  am  a 
vintner,  and  don*t  trouble  my  head  much  about  these 
matters." 

•<  So  much  the  better,**  said  the  stranger,  smQing. 
<<  Yott  and  I  shall  become  better  friends ;  I  may  stay  with 
yon  for  some  weeks,  perhaps  months.  In  the  meantime 
get  me  something  comfortable  for  supper,  and  desire  your 
wife  to  look  after  my  bedroom.*' 

Mr  Cherryripe  made  one  of  his  profoundest  bows,  and 
descended  to  the  kitchen,  inspired  with  the  deepest  re- 
spect for  his  unexpected  guest. 

Next  day  was  Sunday.  The  bells  of  the  village  church 
had  Just  finished  ringing,  when  the  stranger  walked  up 
the  aisle^  and  entered,  as  if  at  random,  a  pew  which  hap- 
pened io  be  vacant.  Instantly  every  eye  was  turned  to- 
wards him,  for  a  new  fiux  was  too  important  an  olject 
in  Hodnet  to  be  left  unnoticed.— <<  Who  is  he  ?"  <<  When 
did  he  come?**  <<  With  whom  does  he  stay  ?**  "How  long 
will  he  be  here  ?**  "  How  old  may  he  be  ?"  <<  Do  you 
think  he  is  handsome  ?"  Thete  and  a  thousand  oUier 
qneiiions  flew  about  in  whispers  from  tongue  to  tongue, 
wliilst  the  unoontcions  ol^ect  of  all  this  Interest  cast  his 
eyes  calmly»  and  yet  penetratingly,  over  the  congregation, 
'^or  was  it  altogether  to  be  wonde^d  that  his  appearance 


of  Hodnet, 


had  caused  a  sensation  among  the  good 
for  he  WM  not  the  kind  of  penon  whom 
every  day.  There  was  something  both  in  his  fooe  and 
fi|ru]«  that  distinguished  him  from  the  crowd.  Yon  could 
not  look  upon  him  oooe^  and  then  turn  away  with  indif- 
tSereuoe.  His  features  arrested  year  attention,  and  csn^ 
manded  your  admiradai.  His  high  Roman  nose,  his 
noble  brow,  his  almost  feminine  lips,  and  bcnntifnlly  r^. 
gular  teeth^ — his  pale  but  not  delicate  cfaedc,  his  profu- 
sion of  dark  and  curling  hair,  his  black  bright  eyes,  wbias« 
glance,  without  1>eing  keen,  was  intense, — all,  taken  i». 
gether,  produced  an  eiffect  which  might  have  excited  at- 
tention on  a  wider  stage  tlian  that  of  Hodnet.  In  st&. 
ture  he  was  considerably  above  the  middle  height ;  an4 
there  was  a  something  in  his  air  which  they  who  wvr% 
not  accustomed  to  it  did  not  understand,  and  which  som^. 
called  grace,  others  dignity,  and  others  Aaateicr.  Wbea 
tlie  service  was  over,  our  hero  walked  out  alone,  and  shid 
himself  up  for  the  rest  of  the  day  in  his  parlour  at  tb? 
Blue  Boar.  But  speculation  was  busily  at  work,  mad 
at  more  than  one  tea-table  that  evening  in  Hodnet,  coo- 
jectores  were  poured  out  with  the  le^  and  swaUowtd 
with  the  toast. 

A  few  days  d^sed,  and  the  stranger  vras  almost  for- 
gotten ;  for  there  was  to  be  a  subscription  aasembly  is 
Hodnet,  which  engrossed  entirely  the  minds  of  men.  It 
was  one  of  the  most  important  events  that  had  happea- 
ed  for  at  least  a  century.  Such  doings  had  never  bees 
known  before*  There  was  never  such  a  demand  for  mil- 
liners since  the  days  of  Ariadne,  the  first  milliner  of 
whom  history  speaks.  Needles  worked  unremittiiifiy 
from  morning  to  night,  and  from  night  to  morning.  Fid- 
dles were  scraped  on  in  private,  and  steps  danced  befofc 
looking-glasses.  All  the  preparations  which  Captain  Far- 
ry  made  for  going  to  the  North  Pole,  were  a  mov  joke 
to  the  preparations  made  by  those  who  intended  to  go  to 
the  Hodnet  assembly.  At  length  the  great,  the  important 
night  arrived,  **  big  with  the  fate"  of  many  a  rustic  belle. 
The  three  professional  fiddlers  of  the  village  were  eieva- 
ted  on  a  table  at  one  end  of  the  hall,  and  every  body  pnw 
nounced  it  the  very  model  of  an  orchestra.  The  candles 
(neither  the  oil  nor  the  coal  gas  company  had  as  yet  pe»e> 
trated  so  far  as  Hodnet)  were  tastefiiilly  arranged,  and  r^ 
gularly  snufibd.  The  floor  was  admirably  chalked  by  a 
travelling  sign-pidnter,  engaged  for  the  purpose ;  and  the 
refreshments  in  on  adjoining  room,  consisting  of  n<^us, 
apples,  oranges,  cold  roast-beef,  porter,  and  biscuits,  were 
under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  our  very  excel< 
lent  friend,  Mr  Gilbert  Cherryripe.  At  nine  o'clock, 
which  was  considered  a  fashionable  hour,  the  hall  was 
nearly  full,  and  the  first  country  dance  (quadrilles  had 
not  as  yet  poisoned  the  peace,  and  stirred  up  all  the  bad 
passions,  of  Hodnet)  was  commenced  by  the  eldest  son 
and  presumptive  heir  of  old  S^juire  Thoroughbred,  who 
conducted  gracefully  through  its  mazes  the  chosen  divi- 
nity  of  his  heart.  Miss  Wilhelmina  Bouncer,  only  daugh* 
ter  of  Tobias  Bouncer^  Esq.  justice  of  peace  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Stuopshlre. 

Enjoyment  was  at  its  height,  and  the  three  profession- 
al fiddlers  had  put  a  spirit  of  life  into  all  tilings,  when 
suddenly  one  might  perceive  that  the  merriment  was  fur  a 
moment  checked,  whilst  a  more  than  usual  bustle  per^a. 
ded  the  room.  The  stranger  had  entered  it ;  and  there 
was  something  so  different  in  his  looks  and  manner  from 
those  of  any  of  the  other  male  creatures,  that  every  body 
surveyed  him  with  renewed  curiosity,  which  was  at 
first  slightly  tinctured  with  awe.  '*  Who  can  he  be  T 
was  the  question  that  instantaneously  started  up  like  s 
crocus  in  many  a  throbbing  bosom.  "  He  knows  nobody, 
and  nobody  knows  him ;  surely  he  wiU  never  think  of  ask- 
ing any  body  to  dance." — "  Dance  !*'  said  Miss  Coffin,  the 
apothecary's  daughter,  "  I  wonder  who  would  dance  with 
him  ?-:-a  being  whom  we  know  no  more  about  than  we 
do  of  the  man  in  the  moon.  Papa  says  he  looks  for  all 
the  world  like  a  quack  doctor."^''  I  rather  suspect,'* 
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ploy  the  morning  of  the  soooeeding  day  in  paying  their 
respects  to  the  ladies  with  whom  they  had  danced  on  the 
previous  eyening.  At  these  Tisita  all  the  remarkable 
erenta  of  the  hall  were  of  course  tallced  over.  Criticisms 
were  made  upon  the  different  dresses ;  commentaries  were 
offered  on  the  Tarious  modes  of  dancing ;  doubts  were  sug- 
gested regarding  the  beauty  of  Miss  A ;  suspicions 

were  hinted  as  to  the  gentiUty  of  Miss  B.-1— ;  Mr 


said  Miss  Bluebite,  a  starch  spinster  of  fiffcy»  who  was  It  was  the  custom  in^odnet  for  the  gentlemen  to 
considered  the  Madame  de  Stael  of  the  yiUage-— "  I  rather 
suspect  that  he  is  an  Irish  fortune-hunter,  come  for  the 
express  purpose  of  runnin^away  with  some  of  us«  We 
ought  to  be  upon  our  guard,  I  assure  you.'*  Miss  Blue- 
bite  was  said  to  have  property  to  the  amount  of  L.70  per 
annum,  and,  no  doubt,  concluded  that  she  was  herself  the 
leading  object  of  the  adventurer's  machinations.  Had  it 
been  so,  he  must  haye  been  a  bold  adyenturer  indeed. 

For  a  long  time  the  stranger  stood  aloof  from  the  dancers 
ill  a  comer  by  himself,  and  people  were  almost  beginning 
to  forget  his  presence.  But  he  was  not  idle ;  be  was  ob- 
serving  attentively  every  group,  and  every  individual,  that 
passed  before  him.  Judging  by  the  various  expressions 
that  came  over  his  countenance,  one  would  have  thought 
that  he  could  read  character  at  a  single  glance— that  his 
perceptions  were  similar  to  intuitions.  Truth  obliges  me 
to  confess,  that  it  was  not  with  a  very  favourable  eye  he 
regarded  the  greater  minority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hodnet 
and  its  neighbourhood.  Probably  they  did  not  exactly  come 
up  to  his  expectations ;  but  what  these  expectations  were, 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive. 

At  length,  however,  something  lilce  a  change  sec^med 
to  come  over  the  spirit  of  his  dreams.  His  eye  fell  on 
£mily  Sommers,  and  appeared  to  rest  where  it  fell  with 
no  small  degree  of  pleasure.  No  wonder ;  £mily  was 
not  what  is  generally  styled  beautiful ;  but  there  was  a 
sweetness,  a  modesty,  a  gentleness  about  her,  that  charm- 
ed the  more  the  longer  it  was  observed.  She  was  the  only 
child  of  a  widowed  mother.  Her  father  had  died  many 
a  year  ago  i|&  battle ;  and  the  pension  of  an  officer's  wi- 
dow was  all  the  fortune  he  had  left  them.  But  nature 
had  bestowed  riches  of  a  more  valuable  Icind  than  those 
which  fortune  had  denied.  I  wish  I  could  describe  Emi- 
ly Sommers ;  but  I  shall  not  attempt  it.  She  was  one  of 
those  whose  virtues  are  hid  from  the  blaze  of  the  world, 
only  to  be  the  more  appreciated  by  those  who  can  under- 
stand them.  She  was  one  of  those  who  are  seldom  missed 
in  the  hour  of  festive  gaiety,  who  pass  unobserved  in  the 
midst  of  glare  and  bustle,  and  whose  names  are  but  rare- 
ly heard  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  immediate  circle. 
But  mingle  with  that  circle;  leave  the  busy  world  be- 
hind you,  and  enter  within  its  circumscribed  and  domes- 
tic sphere,  and  then  you  will  discover  the  value  of  a  be- 
ing like  to  her  of  whom  I  speak.  Without  ker,  the  win- 
ter fireside,  or  the  summer-evening  walk,  is  destitute  of 
pleasure.  Her  winning  smiles,  her  unclouded  temper, 
her  affectionate  gentleness,  must  throw  their  hallowed  in- 
fluence over  the  scenes  where  her  spirit  presides,  uncon- 
scious of  its  power,  else  they  become  uninteresting  and 
desolate.  I  have  said  that  she  is  not  missed  in  the  hour 
of  festive  gaiety ;  but  when  she  is  at  length  removed  from 
among  us,  when  the  place  tliat  knew  her  knows  her  no 
more,  she  leaves 

"  A  void  and  silent  place  in  some  sweet  home," 
and  a  "  long-remembered  grief"  throws  its  shadowy  gloom 
over  a  few  fond  hearts. 

It  was  to  Emily  Sommers  that  the  stranger  first  spoke. 
He  walked  right  across  the  room,  and  asked  her  to  dance 
with  him.  Emily  had  never  seen  him  before ;  but  con- 
cluding that  he  had  come  there  with  some  of  her  friends, 
and  little  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  etiquette,  she  im- 
mediately, with  a  frank  artlessness,  smiled  an  acceptance 
of  his  request.  Just  at  that  moment  young  Squire  Tho- 
roughbred came  bustling  towards  her ;  but  observing  her 
hand  already  in  that  of  the  stranger,  he  looked  somewhat 
wrathfuUy  at  the  unknown,  and  said,  with  much  digni- 
ty, "  /,  sir,  intended  to  have  been  Miss  Sommers's  part- 
The  stranger  fixed  his  dark  eye  upon  the  squire,  a 


em- 


ner. 


slight  smile  curled  on  his  lip,  and  without  answering,  he 
passed  on  with  his  partner,  and  took  his  place  in  the 
danc^  The  squire  stood  stock  still  for  a  moment,  feeling 
as  if  he  had  just  experienced  a  slight  shock  of  electricity. 
When  he  recovered,  he  walked  quietly  away  in  search  of 
yim  Wilbelmina  Bouncer* 


was  severely  blamed  for  dancing  thrice  with  Miss 
mutual  enquiries  were  made  concerning  the  odd-looking 
man,  who  introduced  himself  so  boldly  to  Mrs  and  Misa 
Sommers,  and  who  was  reported  even  to  have  seen  them 
home,  or  at  least  to  have  left  the  assembly  along  with 
them.  We  make  no  doubt  that  all  this  chit-diat  was  very 
interesting  to  the  parties  engaged  in  it ;  but  as  we  hava 
not  the  talents  either  of  a  Richardson  or  a  Boswdl,  wa 
shall  not  attempt  to  enter  into  its  details,  especially  as  our 
attention  is  more  particularly  devoted  to  the  ''  odd-look- 
ing man"  already  spoken  of. 

It  is  most  true  that  he  did  leave  the  public  hall  of  Hod« 
net  with  Mrs  and  Miss  Sommers,  and  true  that  he  es- 
corted them  home.  Nay,  it  is  also  true  that  he  won  to 
much  upon  their  fitvour,  that,  on  his  requesting  permis- 
sion to  wait  upon  them  next  day,  it  was  without  much 
difficulty  obtained.  This  was  surely  v«ry  imprudent  in 
Mrs  Sommers,  and  every  body  said  it  was  very  impru- 
dent. "  What !  admit  as  a  visitor  in  her  family  a  per- 
son whom  she  had  never  seen  in  her  life  before,  and  who* 
for  any  thing  she  knew,  might  be  a  swindler  or  a  Jew ! 
There  was  never  any  thing  so  preposterous ;— a  woman, 
too,  of  Mrs  Sommers's  judgment  and  propriety !  It  waa 
very— very  strange."  But  whether  it  was  very  strange 
or  not,  the  fact  is,  that  the  stranger  soon  spent  most  of 
his  time  at  Violet  Cottage ;  and  what  is,  perhaps,  no  U 
wonderful,  notwithstanding  his  apparent  intimacy,  he: 
mained  nearly  as  much  a  stranger  to  its  inmates  as  ever* 
His  name,  they  had  ascertained,  was  Burleigh — Frederick 
Burleigh,  that  he  was  probably  upwards  of  eight-and-twen-. 
ty,  and  that,  if  he  had  ever  belonged  to  any  profession,  it 
must  have  been  that  of  arms.  But  farther  they  knew 
not.  Mrs  Sommers,  however,  who,  to  a  well  cultivated, 
mind,  added  a  considerable  experience  of  the  world,  did. 
not  take  long  to  discover  that  their  new  friend  was,  iik. 
every  sense  of  the  word,  a  man  whose  habits  and  mannera 
entitled  him  to  the  name  and  rank  of  a  gentleman ;  and. 
she  thought,  too,  that  she  saw  in  him,  after  a  short  inter- 
course, many  of  those  nobler  qualities  which  raise  the  in* 
dividual  to  a  high  and  well- merited  rank  among  his  spe« 
cies.  As  for  Emily,  she  loved  his  society  she  scarcely 
knew  why;  yet  when  she  endeavoured  to  discover  tha. 
cause,  she  found  it  no  difficult 'matter  to  convince  her-, 
self,  that  there  was  something  about  him  so  infinitely  su* 
peiior  to  all  the  men  she  had  ever  seen,  that  she  was  only 
obeying  the  dictates  of  reason  in  admiring  and  esteeming 
him. 

Her  admiration  and  esteem  continued  to  Increase  in 
proportion  as  she  became  better  acquainted  with  him,  and 
the  sentiments  seemed  to  be  mutual.  He  now  spent  his 
time  almost  continually  in  her  society,  and  it  never  hung 
heavy  on  their  hands.  The  stranger  was  fond  of  music^ 
and  Emily,  besides  being  mistress  of  her  instrument,  pos«, 
sessed  naturally  a  fine  voice.  Neither  did  she  sing  and 
play  unrewarded ;  Burleigh  taught  her  that  most  enchant' 
Ing  of  all  modem  languages — ^the  language  of  Petrarch  and 
Tasso;  and  being  well  versed  in  the  use  of  the  pencil, 
'showed  her  how  to  give  to  her  landscapes  a  richer  finish^ 
and  a  bolder  effect.  Then  they  read  together;  and  a» 
they  looked  with  a  smile  into  esuch  other's  oountenancesy> 
the  fiuKinating  pages  of  fiction  seemed  to  acquire  a  ten- . 
*fold  interest.  It  was  a  picture  for  Rubens  to  have, 
painted,  that  little  domestic  circle  beside  the  parlour  fire  ;-*« 
Mrs  Sommers,  withher  work-table  beside  her,anda  benevo- 

Ilent  smile  and  matron  grace  upon  her  still  pleasing  ooun- 
teoaocei^her  gufisV.^rUhthejlowQf  anim^Uoi^lighthig  up 
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Jiis  noUe  features,  readini^  aloud  the  impaniooed  effu- 
■ioQs  of  geniun,  and  Emily,  ia  all  the  breathlesHiesa  of 
lUced  attention,  smilini^  and  irecping  by  turns,  aa  the 
powerful  maator  touched  the  different  chords  of  sensibi- 
lity. These  wore  ereninga  of  calm,  but  deep  happineai 
I0D&  l«og  to  ba  remembered. 

•  Spriof  flew  rapidly  on.  March,  with  her  winda  and 
her  clouds,  passed  away ;  April,  with  her  showers  and 
her  sunshine,  lingered  no  longer ;  and  May  came  smiling 
vp  the  blue  sicy,  scattering  her  roses  over  the  grscn  sur- 
huct  of  creation.  The  stranger  entered  one  evening,  he- 
litre  sunset,  the  little  garden  that  surrounded  Violet  Cot- 
tage. Emily  saw  him  from  the  window,  and  came  out 
to  meet  him.  She  held  In  her  hand  an  open  letter ;  "  It 
is  from  my  cousin  Henry  !*'  said  she.  "  His  regiment 
has  returned  from  France,  and  he  is  to  be  with  us  to-mor- 
row or  next  day.  We  shall  be  so  glad  to  see  him !  Yon 
have  often  heard  ua  talk  of  Henry  ? — he  and  I  were  play- 
aaates  wlien  we  were  children,  and  though  it  ia  a  long 
while  since  we  parted,  I  am  sure  I  should  know  him 
again  among  a  hundred.*' — **  Indeed !"  said  the  stranger, 
almost  starting ;  '*  you  must  have  loved  him  very  much, 
and  very  caiutanibf  too.** — "  O  yes !  I  loved  him  as  a 
brother."  Burleigh  breathed  more  easily.  *'  I  am  sure 
you  will  love  him  too,**  Emily  added.  *'  Every  body 
whom  you  love,  and  who  loves  you,  I  also  must  love.  Miss 
Sommers.  But  your  cousin  I  shall  not  at  present  see.  I 
most  leave  Hodnet  to-morrow." — *<  To-morrow !  leave 
Hodnet  to-morrow  !"  Emily  grew  very  pale^  and  leant 
ibr  support  upon  a  sun-dial,  near  which  they  vrere  stand- 
ing. ^  Good  heavens !  that  emotion — can  it  be  possible  ? 
—Miss  Sommers— Emily — is  it  for  me  yon  are  thus 
|rieved  ?**—*'  It  is  so  sudden,**  said  Emily,  "  so  unex- 
pected ;— -are  yon  never  to  return  again, — are  we  never  to 
see  you  more  ?**—**  Do  you  wish  me  to  return,  do  you 
wish  to  see  me  again  ?** — **  Oh !  how  can  you  ask  it?** — 
'*>  Emily,  I  have  been  known  to  you  only  under  a  dond 
of  mystery, — a  solitary  being,  without  a  friend  or  acquaint- 
ance in  the  world,— an  outcast  apparently  from  society, 
-^-either  sinned  against,  or  sinning, — without  fortune, 
without  pretensions  ;>— and  with  all  these  disadvantages 
to  contend  with,  how  can  I  suppose  that  I  am  indelrted 
to  anything  but  your  pity  for  the  kindness  which  you  have 
shown  to  me  ?**—'*  Pity !  pity  youf  O  Frederick !  do  not 
wrong  yourself  thus.  No !  though  jron  were  a  thousand 
times  leas  worthy*  than  I  know  you  are,  I  should  not 
pity,  I  should  **  She  stopped  confused,  a  deep  blush 
spraid  over  her  face,  she  burst  into  tears,  and  vrould  have 
sunk  to  the  ground  had  not  her  lover  caught  her  in  his 
a^rms.  **  Think  of  me  thus,**  he  whispered,  *'  till  we  meet 
again,  and  we  may  both  be  happy." — **  O  I  I  will  think 
of  thee  thus  for  ever  !**  They  had  reached  the  door  of  the 
cottage.  **  God  bless  you  !  Emily,**  said  the  stranger  ;— 
"  I  dare  not  see  Mrs  Sommers  ;  tdll  her  of  my  departure, 
but  tell  her,  that  ere  autumn  has  fkded  into  winter,  I 
shall  again  be  here.  Farewell !  dearest !  farewell  !**  She 
felt  upon  her  cheek  a  hot  and  hurried  kiss,  and,  when  she 
ventured  to  look  round,  he  was  gone. 
-  Henry  arrived  next  day,  but  there  was  a  gloom  upon 
the  spirits  of  boih  mother  and  daughter,  which  it  took 
some  time  to  dispeL  Mrs  Sommers  felt  for  Emfly  more 
than  for  herself.  She  now  perceived  that  her  child*s  fu- 
ture happineas  depended  more  upon  the  honour  of  the 
stranger  than  she  had  hitherto  been  aware,  and  she  trem- 
bled to  think  of  the  probability  that,  in  the  busy  world, 
he  mightjsoon  forget  the  very  existence  of  such  a  place  as 
Hodnet,  or  any  of  its  inhabitants.  Emily  entertained 
better  hopes ;  but  they  were  the  result  probably  of  the 
sang^dne  and  unsuspicious  temperament  of  youth.  Her 
oonsitt,  meanwhile,  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  ren- 
der himself  agreeable.  He  was  a  young,  frank,  handsome 
«>ldier,  who  had  leapt  into  the  very  middle  of  many  a 
lady*8  heart,— red  coat,  sword,  epaulette,  belt,  cocked  hat, 
feathers,  and  alL  But  he  was  not  destined  to  leap  into 
SmIlyV..  ShehadeadoaeditwiddntooiCrQOgAliMvf 


clrouBvallaition.  Afler  a  three  montha*  si^ge,  it 
Boonoed  impregnable^  So  Henry,  who  really  loved  his 
oousin  next  to  hia  king  and  country,  thinking  it  folly  ta 
endanger  his  peace  and  waste  his  time  any  longer,  called 
for  his  hone  one  morning,  shook  Emily  wannly  by  the 
hand,  then  mounted,  '*  and  rode  away.** 

Autumn  eame ;  the  leaves  grew  red,  brown,  yeUow,  aad 
purple ;  then  dropped  from  the  high  brandies^  and  lay 
rustling  in  heape  upon  the  path  below.  Hie  laat  rases 
withered.  The  last  lingering  wnin  conveyed  from  the 
fields  their  golden  treasure.  The  daya  were  bright,  dear, 
calm,  and  chill ;  the  nlghta  vrere  fidl  of  stara  aad  dew, 
and  the  dew,  ere  morning,  was  dianged  into  ailver  hoar- 
fivat.  TTie  roUn  hopped  across  the  garden  walks ;  and 
candles  were  set  upon  the  table  before  the  te»-tim.  Bat 
the  stranger  came  not.  Darker  days  and  longer  nights 
succeeded.  Winter  burst  upon  the  earth.  Storma  wot 
careering  through  the  firmament;  the  forests  wiw 
stripped  of  their  foliags,  and  the  fields  had  loot  their  ver- 
dure. But  still  the  stranger  came  not.  Then  the  Instr^ 
I  of  Emily'a  eye  grew  dim ;  but  yet  she  smiled,  and  lookei 
!  as  if  she  would  have  made  hersdf  bdieve  that  these  ra 
hope. 

And  so  there  was ;  for  the  maU  <moe  more  stopped  si 
the  Blue  Boar ;  a  gentleman  wrayped  in  a  traTdling  cknk 
I  once  more  came  out  of  it;  and  Mr  Gilbert  Cherr3rTipf 
once  more  poked  the  fire  for  him  in  his  best  paiioor.  Bur- 
leigh did  come  back. 

I  shall  not  describe  their  meeting,  nor  enquire  w^b^bfr 
£mily*s  eye  was  long  without  its  lustre.  But  there  was 
still  another  trial  to  be  made.  Would  die  marry  hiaa  ? 
''  My  family,**  said  he,  *<la  respectaUe,  and  aa  it  is.  not 
wealth  we  seek,  I  have  an  independence^  at  least  equal  I 
should  hope  to  our  wishes ;  but  any  tiling  else  vHiich  yoa 
may  think  mysterious  about  me,  I  cannot  umwd  aatil 
you  are  Indissolubly  mine."  It  wm  a  pdnt  of  no  sliglit 
difficulty;  Emily  intrusted  its  decision  entirely  to  hrr 
mother.  Her  mother  saw  that  the  stranger  was  infiesiUe 
in  his  purpose,  and  she  saw  also  that  her  child's  happi- 
ness was  inextricably  linked  with  him.  IVhat  eoold  she 
do  ?  It  would  have  been  better  perhaps  had  they  never 
known  him ;  but  knowing  him,  and  thinking  of  him  as 
they  did,  there  was  but  one  alternative, — the  risk  mart 
be  run. 

It  was  run.  They  were  married  in  Hodnet,  and  tm- 
mediatdy  after  the  ceremony  they  stepped  into  a  caniagr, 
and  drove  away,  nobody  knew  whither.  We  must  not 
infringe  upon  the  sacred  happiness  of  such  a  ride,  upon 
such  an  occasion,  by  allowing  our  profime  thoughts  to 
dwell  upon  it.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  mention,  that  to- 
wards twilight  they  came  in  nght  of  a  magnificent  Gothic 
mandon,  dtuated  in  the  midst  of  extendve  and  noble 
parka.  Emily  cxprcased  her  admiration  of  its  appeannor, 
and  her  young  husband,  gazing  on  her  with  Impassiooed 
ddight,  exclaimed,—**  EmUy !  it  is  thbie!  My  miod 
was  imbued  whh  erroneous  impreadons  of  women:  I 
luid  been  courted  and  deodved  by  them.  I  bdirred  that 
their  aiEBctions  were  to  be  won  only  by  fiattering  their 
Tanity,  or  dazzling  their  ambition.  I  wms  resdved,  that 
unless  I  were  loved  for  myadf,  I  should  never  be  lored 
at  aU.  I  travdied  through  the  country  usoo^niftr;  I  came 
to  Hodnet,  and  saw  you.  I  have  tried  you  in  every  way, 
and  found  yon  true.  It  waa  I,  and  not  my  fortone,  that 
you  married ;  but  both  are  thine.  We  are  now  stoppiag 
at  Burleigh  House ;  your  husband  is  Frederick  Augus- 
tus Burleigh,  Earl  of  Exeter,  and  you,  my  Emily,  are  his 
Countess!** 

It  was  a  moment  of  ecstasy,  fbr  the  seniriiig  of  which 
it  wn  vrorth  while  creating  the  wwidy  and  aU  Ita  other 
inhabitants. 
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9TAXZAS  tDGOXSTID  BY  WITirsmifO  TIU   FUNSftAL  ffBOCJU- 
8IOV  OF  MAJOK  MALCOLM  OF  TBI  42d. 

Bif  Thomas  AtkinsoiL 

Plume  of  the  proad !  thy  crimiofi  crest 
Droops  languid  o'er  the  bonnet  now ; 
For  he  who  wore  thee  is  at  rest. 
Where  thou  no  more  canst  grace  his  brow } 
Darkly  to  nod  above  his  bier. 
The  only  task  that  waits  thee  here  ! 

Sword  of  the  soldier !  art  thou  there, 

For  ever  in  thy  scabbard  laid  ? 
Wilt  thou  not  flash  again  in  air, 
A  meteor  amid  many  a  blade  ? 
Like  him  who  bore  thee»  sleep  thoa  must, 
And  all  thy  glories  end  in  rust  i 

Plaid  of  the  free !  the  manly  heart 

That  beat  beneath  thy  chequer'd  fold 
Will  throb  no  more ;  'tis  now  thy  part 
To  hide  a  heart  at  length  grown  cold ; 
77iy  many  hues  still  gleam  to-day ; 
Its  many  hopes — Oh !  where  are  they  ? 

Badge  of  the  brave !  the  noble  breast 

On  which  thy  silver  honours  hung, 
Will  heave  no  more  beneath  its  vest 
As  pnuse  drops  from  some  tuneful  tongue ; 
There  thou  wilt  beam  no  more — a  star 
Whose  glory  hid  full  many  a  scar  I 

Trump  of  the  troop,  still  thy  proud  notes ! 

Drum  of  the  dead,  be't  thine  to  roll 
Thy  sad  and  muttering  grief,  which  floats 
Like  far-off  thunder  round  my  soul  2 
Clarion  and  fife,  be  mute !  be  mute ! 
And  breathe  but  like  a  sigh,  thoa  flute ! 

Though  ye  were  hush'd  and  silent  all. 
There  would  be  solemn  music  hers  ; 
Hark  !  'tis  the  slow  and  measured  fall 
Of  kindred  footsteps  round  the  bier  ;— 
A  fitting  requiem  for  the  brave— « 
The  tread  of  comrades  to  his  grave  f 

And  there  is  more — a  low,  still  breath 
'.  Of  awe  and  sorrow  floats  along ; 
As  winds  the  sad  parade  of  death 

Through  all  the  gathered  dty's  throng ; 
The  rudest  holds  his  peace  a  while. 
The  merriest  drops  a  half-dform'd  smile. 

On  more  than  woman's  ready  cheek, 

Unwonted  moisture  trickles  down ; 
Tears  which  of  parted  virtue  speak, 
And  flow  for  worth  too  early  gone^ 
Whikt  round  his  bier  the  name  they  blend 
Of  soldier,  citizen,  and  friend. 
Glasgow, 


CHRISTMAS  THOUGHTS,  FBELIN08,  AMD 
RECOLLECTIONS. 

By  WiBiam  Weir.* 

Holidays  are  not  for  phUosophers  or  people  of  fashion. 
To  the  former,  if  worthy  of  the  name,  every  succeeding 
day  is  a  festival, — ^time  itself  one  perpetual  feast,  "where 
no  crude  surfeit  reigns."  To  the  latter,  pleasure  is  a  busi^ 
ness,  which  puts  holida]rs  or  enjoyment  of  any  kind  out 

•  Thii  is  thefizst  of  Mr  Weir't  artkia  in  the  Uierm  Journal 
to  which  he  hu  prefixed  his  name.  We  an  htppy  to  svail  ouneWes 
of  the  opportunity  it  tffordf  us  to  mention,  that-hehas  slzeady  con- 
tributM  anooyiiKiusIy  many  aWe  pqMti  to  our  psgest  sod  we  eon- 
RratuUte  ourselTet  on  imitniiiMr  w>  stssdy  iipport  oC  10  tskntsd 
a  writer.^Af.  Ui»  Jour* 


of  the  question.  Holidays  are  for  the  schooUboy  and 
the  hard-handed  artizan,  and  all  grown-up  gentlemen 
who  have  still  something  in  conmnon  with  the  school- 
boy and  the  artbsan.  HoUdaya  are  for  those  who  are  in 
general  kept  hard  at  work,  and  whose  minds  are  not  suf- 
ficiently expanded  to  know  that  man*s  destiny  is  toil,  in 
one  sliape  or  another ;  and  that  the  truest  happiness  is  to 
be  found  by  voluntarily  and  of  forethought  bowing  our 
necks  to  the  yoke.  An  intermission  from  their  daily 
tasks,  is  to  the  beforementloned  school-boy  or  artizan,  whaC 
a  green  paddock  and  a  Sunday's  repose  are  to  a  donkey— « 
prefiguration  of  liberty.  They  disport  them  in  their  short 
sunny  hour,  with  the  same  fulness  of  heart  and  absence 
of  all  forebodings  of  futurity,  that  leads  their  grave  proto- 
tjfpe  to  roll  about  in  the  herbage,  stretching  his  ungainly 
limbs  into  strange  antics,  while  some  benevolent  TTesAnm* 
sier  Reviewer,  leaning  over  the  pales,  gazes  light-heartedly 
on  a  creature,  already  enjoying  that  perfect  happiness^ 
which  in  his  Utopia  is  to  be  the  lot  of  all.  And  if  such 
be  a  single  holiday,  what  must  the  present  season  be  to 
every  one  who  has  one  spark  of  the  school-boy  or  the  la- 
bourer remaining  in  him,  when  one  high  and  solemn  fes- 
tival treads  upon  the  heels  of  another,  like  the  rapid  sue* 
cession  of  jewelled  beauties  who  sweep  past  their  smiling 
hostess  at  a  route  ? — when  from  Christmas  to  Twelfth 
Night,  or  Hansell  Monday,  (aut  quo  aHo  nomine  gawUf) 
we  are,  or  ought  to  be,  borne  up  and  onward  on  one  vast 
springtide  of  wassail  and  revelry ! 

Whoever  they  were  who  fixed  upon  this  season  as  that 
from  which  the  year  should  date  its  oommeneement,  they 
showed  a  delicate  tact  and  sound  discretion.  There  Is 
something  peculiarly  modest  and  unobtrusive  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  first  of  January.  It  is  not  the  longest  day, 
and  it  is  not  the  shortest  day ;  nor  is  it,  like  two  days  of 
the  year,  divided  into  equal  portions  at  light  and  dark- 
ness. In  its  utter  want  of  any  thing  to  distinguish  It 
from  any  other  day  of  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-five. 
It  comes  up  to  Lord  Chesterfield's  standard  of  a  perfect 
gentleman— 4me  who  has  no  peculiarity  or  individual  cha- 
racteristic left.  Thus  amiable  and  unassuming,  we  see 
without  uneasiness  its  elevation  to  the  supremacy  over  all 
its  fdlow-days ;  and  are  no  way  envious  at  Its  standing 
the  first  letter  of  that  A,  B,  C,  wherewith  Time  stam- 
meringly  spells  the  great  history  of  events. 

A  deep  sense  of  the  noiseless  and  unmarked  transition  of 
the  past  into  the  future,  is  evinced  by  this  choice  of  so  com- 
monplace a  day  for  the  commencement  of  the  3rear.  Hie 
analogy  of  nature  is  thereby  preserved  unviolated.  There 
is  no  human  thought  or  action, — ^no  event  in  the  history 
of  men  or  nations,  of  which  we  can  with  certainty  point 
out  the  first  step.  In  tracing  them  backwards  to  their 
source,  they  elude  our  gaze,  and  die  away  Into  those 
which  preceded  them,  as  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  fade 
into  one  another.  And  thus  it  ought  to  be  In  our  arbi- 
trary apportionings  of  time.  They  ought  to  mingle  and 
coalesce  gently — ^no  startling  transition  ought  to  break  in 
upon  the  continuity  of  life.  It  is  indeed  good  for  the 
human  soul  that  it  be  kept  awake  to  the  feeling  that  it  ia 
journeying  towards  eternity;  but  this  may  be  effected 
more  gentiy  than  by  shattering  our  nerves  every  now  and 
then  by  a  plaguy  jolt  over  some  great  rut  In  the  road 
along  which  we  are  driving. 

Nor  can  we  fail  to  perceive,  that  the  happy  selection  of 
the  associates  of  New- Year's  Day  is  equally  worthy  of 
our  admiration.     It  was  requisite  that  the  modest  and 
unpretending  demeanour  of  the  monarch  should  be  re- 
lieved and  set  off  by  the  splendour  of  his  court.     And  in 
the  whole  world  of  days,  a  better  assortment  of  lusty  gal- 
lants could  not  have  been  found  than  now  stand  around 
him.     As  in  the  chivalry  of  Europe  we  may  trace  the 
iron  nerve  and  stubborn  independence  of  their  Teutor' 
ancestry,  softened  at  once  and  elevated  by  the  influenc 
religion  and  the  mild  graces  of  social  life, — so,  in  Chr 
mas  and  his  retainers,  we  may  trace  a  vein  of  that  r 
and  boiiterotts  merriannt  which  gave  fire  to  the  Ron 
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Saturnalia,  strangely  blent  with  those  pure  and  maiden 
thoughts, — those  lofty  aspirations  inspired  by  the  presence 
of  the  holiest  festival  that  Cliristendom  celebrates. 

There  is  something  in  the  present  season  which  has,  in 
all  ages,  driyen  men  to  compensate  the  deadness  and 
sterility  of  external  nature,  by  drawing  more  dose  the 
ties  of  sociality,  and   enlivening  their  separate  circles 
by  the  overflowing  of  their  own  hearts.     It  is  the  time 
of  the  year  when  we  most  need  to  lean  upon  each  other, 
and  it  b  the  time  of  the  year  when  labour  Is  least  in  de- 
mand.    As  it  is  always  well  to  join  trembling  with  oar 
mirth,  lest  it  evaporate  into  heartlessness  or  folly,  our 
happiness  is  chastened  and  subdued,  not  destroyed,  by  the 
linking  together  of  two  festivals,— the  one  of  which  is 
connected  with  the  consummation  of  our  highest  des- 
tinies ;  while  the  other  causes  the  rushing  of  Hme^s  wings 
to  fall  more  distinctly  npon  our  ear,  as  the  roaring  of  the 
distant  waterfall  swells  upon  the  scarcely-fdt  night- 
breeze.     For  such  a  festival,  this  hour  of  Nature's  dead, 
icy,  midnight  sleep,  is  peculiarly  fitted.     That  the  old 
year  should  now  cease  to  be,  and  the  new,  strong  of  wing 
and  bright  of  eye,  rise  Fh<enix-like  from  its  ashes,  is  in 
accordance  with  that  law  which  makes  the  termination  of 
one  animal's  life  the  matrix  of  a  thousand  new  existences, 
and  our  own  sleep  of  death  our  birth  into  a  pure  and  un- 
troubled existence. 

During  a  festival  of  such  a  character,  assemblies,  public 
places,  and  theatres — except  in  the  case  of  a  pantomime 
for  children — are  an  impertinence.  The  gaieties  of  the 
season  are  strictly  domestic.  How  finely  was  this  felt  in 
Old  England,  where  Christmas-tide  served  to  draw  closer, 
not  only  the  bonds  of  family  affection,  but  the  more  dis- 
tant and  precarious  tie  of  landlord  and  tenant.  All 
those  unkindly  feelings  which  the  tear  and  wear  of  bar- 
gains and  money  transactions  had  engendered,  melted 
away  in  the  genial  heat  of  the  Christmas  log.  Even  in 
Gotland,  where  the  wise  and  the  pious  laid  their  precious 
numskulls  together  to  put  down  this  heterodox  love-f(nat, 
all  their  exertions  were  only  able  to  create  the  strongest 
and  most  indomitable  body  of  dissenters  that  ever  opposed 
themselves  to  a  true  church.  But  it  is  in  Germany,  after 
all,  that  St  Christmas  is  worshipped  in  the  way  most 
after  his  own  heart. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  most  cotmtries,  all  the 
traditionary  associations  that  cling  round  the  name  of 
Christmas  are  essentially  human.  Its  blazing  fires 
scared  away,  from  the  first,  all  the  supernatural  brood  of 
night ;  and  latterly,  its  rdigious  associations — ^themselves 
of  too  solemn  and  elevated  a  nature  to  mix  fredy  with 
the  frolicsome  spirit  of  the  season — rejected,  as  inconsis- 
tent, the  apish  and  fantastic  mythology  of  man's  imagi- 
nation. Germany  alone  makes  a  partial  exception  to  this 
rule.  That  nation  carries  its  peculiar  homely  and  hearty 
character  even  into  its  conceptions  of  the  most  awful  so- 
lemnities of  rdigion,  and  speaks  of  God  in  a  style  of  do- 
mestic love,  that  would  be  blasphemy  in  any  other  people. 
This  remark  is  made,  lest  the  reader  should  be  startled 
when  he  is  infdrmed,  that  Cliriatmas-boxes  in  Germany 
are  all  presented  anonymously,  and  as  if  they  were  a  spe> 
clal  gift  from  the  «  Christ-child." 

In  Germany,  for  some  time  before  Christmas-day, 
every  member  of  a  large  family  is  busy  preparing  the  gifts 
he  intends  to  bestow ;  but  at  stolen  moments,  apart,  and 
in  dead  secrecy.  On  Christmas-morning,  the  various 
stores  are  stealthily  put  into  the  hands  of  a  common  con- 
fident, whose  business  it  is  to  arrange  them  in  a  room, 
to  which,  for  that  day,  no  person  has  access  but  herself. 
I  can  never  forget  the  Qu-istmas  of  the  year  1824,  on 
which  I  first  witnessed  this  solemnity.  There  were  a 
great  number  of  children  in  the  family.  It  was,  of  course, 
a  holiday,  but,  in  the  intense  expectation  of  the  evening, 
they  could  not  play.  Even  our  walk  at  noon,  which  we 
usually  took  in  a  body,  was  dull,  and  without  its  usual 
accompaniment  of  practical  jokes.  Evening  came  at  last. 
Xlie  sealed  chamber  was  the  farthest  off  of  a  long  suite  of  | 


apartments,  to  all  of  which  they  bad  the  cafr^  eseeptto 
that  for  which  alone  they  cared.  Minna  glided  Itsd. 
wards  and  forwards  with  her  wonted  gentk  and  mm- 
less  step:  "Minna,  is  it  time  r_<' No!**  TbcytriedU 
begin  some  game,  but  in  a  few  minutes  their  voies  died 
away,  and  they  were  seated  near  the  forbidden  dmakr. 
Adolph  positivdy  took  up  a  book,  the  first  tine  I  hid 
ever  seen  him  do  so  of  his  own  accord,  but  he  only  toned 
over  the  leaves — his  eye  was  wandering.  At  lot  tlie 
folding  door  was  thrown  openr— «nd  what  a  itnh !  A 
long  table,  covered  with  a  dean  white  doth,  itretM 
through  the  room.  In  the  centre,  in  an  immwwft  iiswcr* 
pot,  stood  a  large  pine  brandi,*  hnng  with  lighti,  and  be- 
neath it  the  vajciona  gifts,  eadi  with  a  label,  slioiriiig  ie 
whom  it  was  destined.  Their  valne  consisted  dkAj  is 
the  evidence  they  aiforded  of  the  noiseless  and  ddkite 
watch  which  each  member  of  the  family  had  Icept  spas 
the  wishes  of  the  others.  The  pressure  of  handi,  asdik 
uncottsdous  glistening  of  eyes  as  they  loolBed  lots  mk 
either,  were  the  only  language  of  the  seniors ;  diOdlMod's 
joy  was  more  loudly  and  loquadoody  exprBsed.  Aid 
thus  a  short  half-liour  not  only  fnmidied  deUghted  as- 
ploj'ment  and  antidpations  for  months  befiore,  sad  pb- 
sing  thoughts  for  a  long  suooeeding  time,  bat  liiiit  tk 
family  affections  more  surely  tlian  the  oosdieBt  gi/b  «r  lb 
greatest  sacrifices. , 

Let  us,  in  oondusUm,  add  the  two  foUowing  mtziiBs. 
which  appear  to  us  of  much  importance  at  tlie  pemt 
moment : — 

Firstly,  No  native  of  the  northern  temperate  van  9^ 
to  emigrate,  either  to  the  tropical  regions,  or  to  tlie  oAff 
dde  of  the  equator :  His  physical  man  may  resist  thi  io- 
ddious  encroachments  of  a  new  dimate,  bot  the  bm^ 
man  must  nnk  under  the  loss  of  Christmas  and  Nev* 
year's  day.  It  is  imposdble  to  cdebmte  dther,  nnk*  ^ 
the  concomitants  of  a  roaring  fire,  and  a  tbenBffKttf 
some  degrees  bdow  Zero.  Seamdfy,  Tradesmea  naDy 
ought  not  to  send  in  their  biUs  at  this  season.  The  pnc* 
tice  adds,  no  doubt,  to  the  joviality  of  their  Cbristous  6n- 
ddes,  but  in  Christian  charity  they  ought  to  hare  tm 
consideration  for  ottn.  Like  the  boys  and  the  finog^  ^ 
may  be  sport  to  them,  but  it  is  death  to  us. 


AUOHTEEN  HUNDER  AN'  TWANTT-NlKt 
By  the  EUrick  Shepherd. 

O  AuoBTCXN  Hunder  and  Twanty-KlM ! 

Thy  skaith  is  past  retrievin',— 
I'm  glad  to  see  that  back  o*  thine 

Out  ower  the  wast  gann  akrievin'; 
Thou  plishy-plashy,  cauldrife  qoeao. 

Bane  o'  the  fiurmer's  biggin, 
Ddl  that  your  tail  war  rumpit  deu, 

Braw  curlin'  ower  your  riggini 

In  pain  we  bleer'd  our  een  at  moni» 

Glowrin*  for  sunshine  weather,— 
I>own  cam'  the  bums,  in  fury  bonie» 

Winds,  rains,  an'  a*  thegither ; 
The  ewes  stood  hurklin'  on  the  hill, 

The  lambs  aneath  them  bowin', 
The  croonin*  kie  misca'd  the  bill, 

Whene'er  he  cam'  a-wooin*. 

Our  houms  grew  lather  ankle  deep» 

Our  neeps  a'  bleach'd  an'  blacken'd ; 
Our  com  laid  down  its  head  to  aleepi 

An'  never  mair  awaken'd ; 
Then  took  the  gee  our  hopes  o*  thee^ 

Nae  profit  mair  could  wait  ui; 
Nought  we  could  do  wi*  tarry  woo, 

But  set  our  yam  potatoes. 

•  Dsi  ChriftUadcbn  9«uai 
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Fne  Paisley  town  to  Spitidfiel's 

Was  mony  a  hungry  meetin* ; 
An'  eyen  the  painfu'  Galashiels 

Fell  down  afore  thee  greetln* ; 
The  yery  bairnies  changed  their  cheer. 

An*  lookit  gash  an*  grieyin' ; 
Thou  dour,  unsonsy,  Fapish  year. 

Thy  skaith  is  past  retrieyin' ! 

O,  thy  warat  crime  is  yet  to  name. 

An*  laith  am  I  to  say  it, 
For  thou  hast  brought  our  land  to  shame, 

An'  ruin'd  those  who  sway  it ; 
'Gainst  all  experience  tried  an'  good. 

Sin*  mankind's  first  creation, 
Tbou*st  open*d  a  deyouring  flood 

To  oyerwhelm  the  nation. 

Now  let  the  cocks  o*  Calyin  craw» 

Their  kaims  are  croppit  sairly ; 
An*  Luther's  rhamers  to  the  wa* 

Hae  got  their  backs  set  fairly ; 
Faith  thou  hast  glen  them  baith  a  fa*. 

For  a*  their  blausts  an*  banning. 
And  left  them  caulder  coal  to  blaw 

Than  thou  hast  done  the  farming. 

Fareweel,  thou  auld  sneckdrawin'  jade  ! 

The  queen  o*  priests  an'  proeers ; 
Where  ane  by  thee  has  profit  made, 

A  thousand  hae  been  losers ; 
But  yet  I  owe  thee  &rewell  meet. 

For  gift  whllk  nane  could  marrow, 
For  thou  hast  brought  an  angel  sweet 

Unto  the  Braes  o*  Yarrow. 

Momtt  Benger,  December  25,  1829. 


ENGLAND  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  1829. 
By  WiBiaM  Weir. 

Thxbi*s  muttering  on  the  quarter-deck. 

And  railing  at  the  bow; 
There*s  mutiny  aboard  us,  boys, 

£re  the  storm  has  ceased  to  blow. 

The  coxswain  swears  the  jury-mast 

Must  not  be  cut  away ; 
The  boatswain  blasts  his  eyes,  and  fain 

Would  saye  yon  old  badt-etay. 

A  acud  is  gathering  o'er  the  wayesy 
The  sky  looks  thick  and  brown ; 

And  they  all  prate  on,  nor  lend  a  hand. 
Though  the  gallant  ship  go  down. 

While  steering  through  a  laughing  tide. 

Ne'er  heed  an  empty  word ; 
But  if  they  growl  when  the  tempest  rayes, 

Then  heave  them  overboard. 

We'ye  smote  the  foremost  man  of  earth. 
And  rode  through  wintry  seas ; 

God  cannot  will  that  we  should  sink 
In  but  a  passing  breeze. 

When  Europe,  leagued  against  us,  came, 
We  broke  through  their  array ; 

And  dash'd  their  reeling  barks  aside. 
As  they  were  ocean's  spray. 

In  yain  did  Holland's  arrows  fiy. 

And  France's  esgles  soar ; 
The  Russian  bear  might  suck  hif  ptWiy 

For  he  could  do  no  more  I 


The  God  of  Battles  bore  ns  np^ 
W>  trinmph'd  in  his  might; 

Who  strive  against  Him  aye  moil  be 
The  yanqulsh*d  in  the  fight. 

Then  steady,  boys  1  'tis  all  a  jest, 
Though  squalls  thick  round  us  blow ; 

Nail  ye  the  colours  to  the 
Huzza !  right  on  we  go ! 


THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  RIVAL  GIANTS— AN  IRISH 

TRADITION. 

By  Boberi  CamUhers,  Ediior  of  the  Iiwerne$s  Courier. 

WzflTWAan  of  the  high  hills  near  the  Bay  of  Dundalk, 
and  skirting  the  woods  of  Kayensdale,  a  stream  winds 
onward  to  the  sea,  its  banks  garnished  with  villas,  cotta- 
ges, mills,  and  bleaching-greens — a  Ulr  and  fragrant 
landscape  that  like  a  garden  smiles,  and  scents  the  seas, 
•^its  cultured  beauty  blending  with  the  wilder  graces 
and  luxuriance  of  the  soil  By  the  side  of  this  romantic 
stream,  one  fine,  cloudless  afternoon  in  August,  a  delicate 
youth  and  female,  neither  of  whom  appealed  to  haye  seen 
twenty  summers,  were  wandering  in  silence,  thehr  eyes  fre- 
quently turned  to  each  other  with  alternate  glances  of  youth- 
ful yivadty  and  half-subdued  tenderness.  Stopping  at  one 
of  the  loops  or  bends  of  the  riyer  where  a  narrow  stream 
is  drawn  off  for  the  supply  of  a  distant  mill, — "  Methinks," 
said  the  young  hidy,  **  so  gallant  a  youth  as  Martin  0*Con- 
nor  might  step  to  the  assistance  of  a  poor  damsel,  yrith 
only  this  rude  phmk  interposed  between  her  and  the  wa- 
tera."— "  Even  so,  fair  maiden,"  r^oined  the  youth,  step- 
ping  to  her  side,  '<  let  us  clear  this  dangerous  pass,"  and 
snatching  up  his  fair  companion  in  his  arms,  he  placed 
her  in  safety  on  the  other  side  of  the  rustic  bridge. 

"  Know  ye  not,"  resumed  the  Udy,  « that  we  are  now 
in  the  hnd  of  faery?  This  sheltered  woodknd,  where  the 
yerdura  is  marked  with  rings  of  fresh  and  viyid  green, 
has  for  ages  immemorial  been  the  haunt  of  the  aerial 
visitants  of  earth,  and  many  a  tale  Is  told  of  the  gentle 
sprites  that  print  the  greensward  on  the  long,  dewy,  moon- 
light evenings  of  summer.  Yondor  ruined  oonyent,  too, 
has  iu  legendary  story.  There  dwelt,  in  other  times,  a 
holy  man,  now  blessed  and  canonized,  whose  sole  employ- 
ment it  was  to  tend  the  poor,  and  speed  their  souls  to 
heayen.  Over  this  fountain,  in  whoee  basin  he  would 
stand  barefoot  at  sunrise^  and  repeat  his  psalter,  his  spi- 
rit, it  is  said,  still  hovers,  and  poun  the  balm  of  comfort 
into  the  souls  of  weary  pilgrims.* 

**  Rosa,"  repUed  Martin,  •*  seest  thou  yonder  high  hill 
—the  hlU  of  Fonghart,  vHth  its  drcuhur  mount,  ftllen 
church,  and  sunkengnyes?— there,  under  a  nameless  stone, 
sleep  the  ashes  of  a  hero-^of  the  hot  and  valorous  Edwaitl 
Bruce.  He  died  In  battle^  bis  friends  lying  In  heaps 
around  him,  and  his  royal  brother's  ships,  too  late  to  save, 
riding  proudly  in  the  bay.  One  hour  more,  and  they 
would  haye  gained  the  beach— another  struggle,  and  the 
day  might  have  been  won.  Yet  I  would  not,  Rosa,  ex- 
change the  dying  thoughts  of  this  vrarrior,  though  full  of 
sorrow  and  despair,  for  the  godly  fame  of  the  fairest 
priest  that  e'er  told  beads  In  monastery,  or  shriyed  the 
passing  soul." 

"  A  hero,  a  very  hero!"  r^oined  the  young  hidy, 
hiughing,  <<  a  Nhd  of  the  Nine  Hostages !  Thou  shouldst 
have  been  a  soldiery  Martin.     But 

'  Peace  has  its  victories  no  less  than  war ;' 

and  surely  he  who  communes  with  the  spirit  of  God  in 
these  calm  solitudes—who  tends  the  sick  and  destitute, 
and  takes  the  sting  firom  death.  Is  worthy  the  blessing 

"  The  young  and  beautiful,"  Intemipted  the  yont! 
**  Thou  art  over  right,  Rosa.  One  touch  of  tmth  and  n 
ture  dissolves  the  illusions  of  romance,  aa  the  Mnimil  su 
•bint  4iip«U  thfl  glfiom  and  phMitom  of  «hi  Blfbt.'' 
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Shall  I  go  on  with  my  dcMription ?"  nid  the  lady; 
**  for  I  Me  the  grave  of  CueuUin  the  giant,  and  in  yonder 
chasm  his  mighty  idval,  Fuamore  MaoShandeen,  threw 
the  poison" 

"  Which  CuculUn  swallowed  as  he  stooped  to  drink  at 
the  waterfall/'  added  Martin.  *'  I  ftmcy  I  know  it  aU. 
But  let  us  hasten  to  the  spot,  for  our  traditional  story- 
tellers, like  the  monks  of  old,  have  a  taste  for  the  pic- 
turesque." 

The  scene  of  the  giant's  death  is,  indaed,  a  wild  roman- 
tic spot  A  ledge  of  craggy  rocks  extends  aeross  the  riyer, 
intercepting  its  progress,  and  forming  abore  a  deep,  dark, 
waTeless  pool— 

**  The  torrent's  smoothness  ere  it  dash  below" — 

from  which  the  waters  are  precipitated  in  one  unbroken 
sheet,  white  and  flowing  as  the  tail  of  an  Arabian  steed. 
A  tremendous  cavity,  hollowed  out  of  the  dark'^grey  rock, 
with  several  smaller  cells  or  receptacles  of  the  same  rugged 
material,  receive  the  agitated  element  below,  whence  it 
again  rises  to  the  surface  of  the  stream,  a  few  yards  distant 
from  the  fall,  bubbling  like  a  boiling  cauldron.  The  out- 
hanging  banks  are  covered  with  light  feathery  birches 
and  shrubs,  waving  in  all  the  rank  luxuriance  of  nature^ 
their  thin  tops  bending  and  dipping  in  the  stream,  and 
forming  a  delicious  shady  retreat  for  the  yeUow-speckled 
trout  and  salmon,  which  are  seen  darting  above  the  glassy 
surface  of  the  pool. 

<*  Now,"  said  Rosa,  "  that  we  have  gazed  our  fill  upon 
the  scene,  ahall  I  tell  thee  the  legend  which  our  wonder- 
loving  peasantry  relate  of  the  rival  giants?  But  stop— 
I  see  a  better  chronicler  approach,  for  yonder  eomes  old 
Judith,  whose  tales  and  predictions  axt»  among  her  com- 
peers, precious  as  the  filbylllne  leaves." 

As  she  spoke,  the  village  prophetess,  a  grey-haired,  wi^ 
thered  beldam,  apparelled  in  a  tattered  red  doak,  under 
the  hood  of  which  her  keen  black  eyes  shot  forth  signi- 
ficant glances.  Joined  the  youthful  pair,  and  accosted  them 
in  a  mingled  strain  of  courtesy  and  freedom.  Acquaint- 
ing the  aged  dame  with  the  sulject  of  their  discourse,  Jt»- 
dith  agreed  to  satisfy  their  curiosity,  though  not  until, 
like  the  high-born  lady  in  Marmion,  she  had  parleyed  with 
"  yea  and  nay,"  and  coquetted  as  if  loath  to  eichibit  before 
her  wondering  and  admiring  anditora. 

"  Once  upon  a  time,"  b^gan  the  crone,  in  the  true  Mi- 
lesian story-telling  strain — "  once  upon  a  time, -many  hnn^ 
dred  years  ago,  when  all  this  country  round  waa  nothing 
but  grazing  land,  and  the  people  that  lived  along  the  banks 
of  this  river  subsisted  by  feeding  cattle,  and  selling  them  to 
the  upper  farmers  and  squires,  there  lived  a  great  gfamt 
called  Paramore  MacShaudeen,  whose  house  was  on  the 
top  of  Foughart  Hill  yonder,  where  you  see  the  waUs  of 
the  old  church.  Well,  Paramore  was  the  strongest  man 
in  all  the  country ;  he  could  take  ten  men  by  the  scruff 
of  the  neck,  just  as  you  could  take  a  rat-«barring  your 
presence,  Miss  Rosa— and  shake  their  heads  together.  He 
conquered  all  the  people  round,  and  took  their  cattle,  keep- 
ing the  owners  as  herds  to  tend  them.  In  this  way  he 
lived  for  a  long  time,  until  one  CncuUin,  another  great 
giant  that  lived  In  the  south  country,  heard  of  our  Para- 
more, and  came  to  fight  him.  Now,  before  George,  my 
young  lady,  this  Cucullin  was  the  greatest  man  in  Chris- 
tendom, for  when  he  fell  asleep,  tt  look  ten  men  to  wake 
him.  Paramore  having  heard  that  Cucullin  was  coming, 
laid  his  schemes  to  kill  him  if  he  could,  and  sent  aU  his 
herds  out  behind  the  mountains,  that  they  might  be  out 
of  the  way.  When  he  saW  the  great  giant  coming,  he  ran 
Into  the  honse,  and  told  his  wife  how  to  act  He  Aen 
went  and  lay  down  in  his  bed,  covering  himself  up  with 
the  blankets.  In  came  Cucnllin,  Uke  the  ahle  of  a  hOl, 
and  asked,  with  a  voice  like  a  war-trumpet,  if  Paramore 
MacShaudeen  the  giant  was  at  home.  *  No,^  siid  Fta«- 
more's  wife,  *  he  is  gone  to  the  plain  wliere  the  cattle 
are  grasing)  but  come  in,  and  get  some  refreehment.*  He 
crept  1B|9  th«  hooM  on  Ua  juaiii-^BdJmwii  inA  mutag 


that  somebody  was  in  the  bed,  be  asked  who  w«a  there. 
'  Only  my  youngest  child,  the  bluo^eyed  ni^ASn  that  the 
fairies  ran  away  with  last  hoUy^cve^'  replied  Molchy. 
*  Ha,'  said  Cucullin,  '  he  is  a  fine  tewing  boy ;  has  be 
gotjany  teeth  ?*  and  he  put  his  hand  under  the  hlankrts 
Paramore  getting  his  finger  In  his  mouthy  afanoat  bit  off 
the  top  of  it,  wihen  Cucullin  roared  out,  '  If  year  men 
be  as  strong  in  the  Jaws  as  your  chiklzeo,  the  devil  him- 
self cannot  come  near  them  !* 

"  Molchy  then  handed  him  a  large  cake  of  bread  vritli 
the  iron  girdle  baked  inude  of  it,  vrliich  w^hen  CucoUin 
discovered,  he  asked  what  it  vras  put  there  for.  *  My  has- 
band,'  says  the  wife,  'always  has  his  bread  prepared  mn 
as  he  must  have  something  soUder  than  commoo  bread  f«r 
his  meals.'  Cucullin,  not  to  be  behind  his  rival,  made  t 
shift  to  eat  it  up,  when  Molchy  said,  '  I  wish  my  hti»- 
band  was  at  home,  for  the  vrind  Mows  stnught  against 
the  house.' 

'  What  would  he  do,  if  he  were  at  home?*  said  Ca- 
cullin. 

'  O,'  replied  the  cunning  wife,  '  he  would  Just  pat 
his  arms  round  the  house,  and  lifting  it  up,  turn  the  Imtk 
to  the  wind  !* 

*  Well,*  said  Cucullin,  *  111  try  what  I  can  do ;'  artd 
he  turned  round  the  whole  house,  with  Punmore  aad 
Molchy  and  all." 

**  No,  no,  Judith,"  interrupted  her  auditon;  ''that 
will  never  do ;  why,  it  is  worse  than  the  cake  and  tfae 
girdle." 

«  Smile  on,  my  jewels,  smile  on,**  njolned  the  old  wo- 
man; "  but  it's  all  true.  The  old  times  weve'nt  like 
these,  bad  luck  to  them,  when  a  body  might  as  well  be 
exported  to  the  bosom  of  Africa.  But  youll  see  what 
became  of  him.  Well,  the  giant  then  enquired  the  wsy 
to  the  stock-farm,  but  instead  of  directing  him  right  thr 
wife  told  him  to  go  across  the  mountains  next  Johnsburgh, 
and  enquire  on  the  other  side.  As  soon  as  he  was  gooe. 
Fferamore  started  up,  and  taking  with  him  a  big  knife,  a 
bag  of  salt,  and  a  bor  of  poison — the  deadliest  In  Chris- 
tendom— ^he  set  off  by  a  near  way  £ar  the  &miu  He  soon 
met  with  the  great  giant. 

*  Who  are  you  ?'  asked  Cucullin. 

'  I  am  a  herd  that  minds  the  cattle  of  my  master,  the 
mighty  Paramore  MacShaudeen.' 

*  Where  is  your  master  ?' 

'  He  is  out  behind  the  mountains,  a  great  way  off, 
hunting  with  the  giants  that  live  on  the  other  side.* 

'  What  does  he  get  for  dinner  when  he  hunta  here- 
abouts ?* 

*0,  he  Just  takes  hold  of  a  bullock,  and  af^er  slaying  ic 
he  kindles  a  fire  and  roasts  it,  eating  one  half  himself,  and 
giving  the  other  half  to  his  huntsmen  and  herds.* 

'  Then  I  shall  do  the  same,*  said  Cucullin,  and  he  rushed 
forward,  and  caught  hold  of  a  young  bullock.  Paramore 
got  hold  of  one  of  the  horns,  as  if  striving  to  prevent  him; 
and  Cucullin  pulling  at  the  other,  the  poor  beast  wns  soon 
rent  asunder.  They  then  kindled  a  fire  with  the  branches 
of  a  tree  which  they  pulled  down,  and  Cucullin  ate  the 
half,  Paramore  giving  him  plenty  of  salt.  Cucullin  then 
leapt  from  one  mountain  to  the  other  and  back  again,  se- 
veral times,  by  vray  of  exercise  after  dinner,  when  he  felt 
very  dry  and  wished  to  drink.  He  asked  IWamore  what 
his  master  did  when  he  was  dry.  '  O,*  said  the  other, 
'  he  goes  down  to  the  river  to  a  plaoe  which  I  ahall  show 
you,  and  drinks  of  the  stream.'  Down  they  went  to  this 
sweet  wild  fall,  where  I  have  stood  many  a  time  and  oft, 
casting  fortunes  for  the  poor  lolka;  more  by  token,  1 
must  see  Pether  Beartha  (toothless  Petvyin  his  oot  over 
yonder ;  for  Peter  has  been  canted  up  by  the  squire  for 
his  rent,  and  knows  not  how  to  turn  himself.  *  *  Here/ 
said  the  sly  Psramore,  'my  master  stoops  down  and  opem 
his  mouth  across  the  fUl,  letthig  not  n  drop  pass  till  he  is 
quenched ;  and  I  have  heard  him  say,  there  is  not  anothtf 
man  in  Irek&d  oouid  do  the  like.'—'  Ay,'  said  CncuUin, 
'but  you  may  tell  him  HhtrtUftaii  fD-aayiii|^  he  laid 
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down  uid  opened  hit  jawi,  which  gtrelched  right  across 
the  rocks !  No  soooer  did  FMnunore  set  thi%  than  he  out 
with  his  hoz  of  polton  and  threw  it  in  the  wmteryabore 
where  Cucullin  wat  drinUng.  The  giant  twaU«wod  the 
wholes  and  then  lay  down  antliit  bank  to  deep*  Hetoased 
aboaty  tMring  up  the  earth,  hut  soon  sickened,  and  died. 
Ptaamore  then  roshed  upon  him,  and  taking  out  hit  Imife, 
cut  off  his  head,  which  lie  carried  home  to  make  his  people 
beliere  that  he  had  killed  him  in  battle.  They  hurled  the 
great  giant  where  he  lay,  and  put  some  large  flat  oCeoes 
OTor  his  grare^  with  one  huge  one  at  hit  head,  and  alcaser 
at  hit  feet.  And  so,  my  young  lady  and  gentlemin,  that 
was  the  end  of  Cucullin  the  grwtgiant«  Furamora  killed 
him,  you  tee,  at  Squire  O'Nitl  got  hitlandt,  hy  eunning; 
for  cunning  is  a  match  for  either  strength  or  wisdom, 
since  it  ktt  all  of  us  the  garden  of  Fteadlte.'* 

Blartin  rewarded  the  garrulity  of  the  old  tibyl  with  a 
piece  of  tilrer,  which  she  clutched  within  her  taoaiy  and 
shriTelled  fingen,  pouring  out  thanks  to  both ;  bletihag 
the  lair  &ce  of  the  young  lady,  and  praying  that  the  '*el6- 
gant  young  gentleman**  might  "  win  and  wear  a  gdd 
watch  at  big  at  a  forty-thilUng  pot,  with  a  chain  at  long 
at  the  Boyne  water." 

**  A  genuine  Irish  hyperbole,*'  exclaimed  the  lady  |  "but 
let  us  not  read  fortunes  in  the  twilight.  It  bodes  fll,  you 
know,  Judith,  and  see,  the  sun  is  fast  descending.  "*— Hand 
in  hand  the  youthful  lorets  then  left  the  Tile,  forgetting 
the  lingering  tupentitions  of  the  land  in  rereriesmore  de- 
lightful ;  for,  in  the  beautiful  language  of  Cderidge, — 

"  Hope  grew  round  them  like  the  twining  Tine, 
And  firnitt  and  foliage,  not  their  own,  atem*d  theirs." 
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STANZAS  TO  — . 

Bg  Henty  G,  BO. 

X  WISH — I  wish  that  thou  oouldst  sing  ! 

For  many  a  wayward  mood  haye  I, 
When  nought  but  music*s  murmuring 

Can  wean  me  from  my  misery. 

I  wish— I  wish  that  thou  oouldst  sing 
Like  her  whom  once  I  loT*d  before ; 

O  !  cTery  note  could  touch  a  string 
That  thrill*d  into  my  bosom's  core. 

There's  more  than  language  In  thine  eye. 
There's  more  than  beauty  in  thy  form ; 

Thy  soul  is  generous  and  high. 

Thy  heart  is  pure  as  it  is  warm  \~~ 

Yet  still  I  wish  that  tbon  couldst  sing 
The  songs  that  charm'd  me  so  of  yore ; 

For  round  thee  then  my  thoughts  would  cling, 
And  my  whole  soul  would  love  thee  more. 

Ah !  dearest,  he  who  once  has  dwelt. 

All  rapt,  on  every  golden  tone 
Of  one  loved  voice,  whose  notes  he  fAt 

Were  breathed  for  him — for  him  alontf,— 


May  In  some  careless  mood  forget- 
Some  careless  mood  of  after  days ; 

May  idly  smile  or  rathly  ftet. 

At  o'er  life's  weary  path  he  ttrayt ;— ^ 

But  never,  never  In  him  diet 
Tlie  bletsed  memory  of  the  past ; 

At  beams  that  break  through  evening  tUe% 
Itt  long-huth'd  eehoet  vrkke  at  last. 

8hef  whom  I  loved,  li  now  to  me 
Even  at  a  thing  that  sever  wat ; 

And  when  that  thought  comet  chinhi|Iy, 
My  very  hflwt'a  bloed  Mona  io  pmuo  ^mm 


Yet  still  in  music  she  Is  mine. 

In  many  a  sad  and  tiraplt  air ; 
Each  npid  horst— each  swelling  line^ 

ThriUt  me  at  if  her  soul  were  there. 

Yet  all  who  warble  to  me  now, 
How  feeble  when  compared  with  her  I 

Mere  types— 4iks  flaunting  flowers  that  grow 
Above  young  beauty's  sepulchre. 

And  yet,  methlnks,  if  thou  couldst  sing, 
I  would  not  deem  My  music  such ; 

'Twould  give  me  back  my  life's  fresh  spring,— 
I*d  lov%  at  I  loved  her,  too  much. 

Perchance  *tis  better  as  it  Is,— 
I  love  thee,  sweet,  for  what  thou  art ; 

And  she,  midst  life's  realities. 

Rests  as  a  dream  withhi  my  heart ! 


MT  TWO  0RBAT-0BANDM0THER8. 

Bg  Boberi  Chambers,  Author  of  "  TradUione  of  Edin^ 
burghf"  **  BUtoriee  of  the  ScottUh  Rebellioru,**  ^c.  ^c. 

Evsa  ainct  I  can  remember,  I  have  been  the  fondling 
and  proteg6  of  old  people.  I  wat  tltogether  nursed  in 
the  lape  of  great-grandmothero,  in  whom  I  was  singularly 
fortunate,  haTing  no  fewer  thm  two»  who  survived,  with 
entire  hodth  and  Intellect,  to  the  period  of  my  early 
youth.  Of  mothera  I  knew  nothing,  fbr  mine  died  when 
I  waa  a  mere  child ;  and  evenof  graitdmothert  I  had  com- 
paratively Uttle  OKpirienoe,  my  paternal  one  having  died 
ere  I  waa  bom,  and  the  other  being  at  feud  with  my  fa- 
ther, who  had  offended  her  dignlfled  ladyship  by  marry. 
Ing  her  **  right  honounble  daughter.**  It  Is  to  greal- 
grandmoihert  alone  that  I  look  back  with  reverential 
gratitude  for  the  little  real  knowledge  T  possess,  and  the 
bonndlttt  treaturet  of  traditionary  gossip  with  which  my 
mind  Is  now  stored.  Well  do  I  remember  their  rich, 
eCiff,  flowered  ilUt-gownt,  of  whkh  the  poaterior  plaits 
were  daubed  with  greaey  hair-powder,  perhaps  half  a 
century  old !  Keither  can  I  forget  the  profuse  and  vo- 
luminous  angularities  of  their  old  lace-caps,  or  their  long, 
graceful  waiets,  their  plump  amber  ear-rings,  and  their 
flne  old  seventeenthpoentury  faces ! 

I  had  a  country  grsat-grandmother  and  a  town  great- 
grandmother.  With  the  first  I  wat  most  familiar  In  my 
childhood,  ere  I  had  left  my  paternal  dovecot-like  castle 
In  Qydetdale.  She  waa  a  hwly  full  of  old  family  baUads 
and  local  legends  of  the  "  riding  tmest**  of  which  I  even 
yet  remember  a  vast  number  of  unmeaning  fragments, 
which  I  would  not  exchange  for  so  many  whole  volumes 
of  modem  poetry.  But  my  memory  does  not  retain  such 
fond  remembfanoet  of  thit  great-grandmother  at  of  the 
other  $  for  It  so  happened,  that  her  affections  ever  were  di- 
vided between  me  and  a  certain  race  of  remarkable  ban- 
tams which  It  wat  her  pleasure  to  rear,  and  feed  regularly 
four  timet  tpday,  and  which  It  became  my  particular  paint 
to  annoy  with  pebUet  and  the  town-oolleys  regularly  all 
day  long.  1Vue»  I  tometlmei  Was  coaxed  by  the  good 
old  lady  Into  granting  an  indulgence  for  a  given  time 
to  her  ftather-legged  fiivourltes,  by  the  seductive  promise 
of  the  long  ballad  upon  my  knightly  ancestor,  the  friend 
of  Bruce,  to  be  that  night  redted  for  my  particular  edifl- 
cation  i  and  while  I  littened  to  her  lowTcioe,  which  very 
fMlensH  made  more  plaintive,  croomitig  the  monotonoua, 
but  timple  and  touching  measure  of  tliat  wild  and  sin^ 
gukr  tale^  my  heart  was  softened  towards  her,  and  I  In- 
wardly vowed  never  again  to  throw  to  much  at  a  handfcd 
of  gravel  at  eltiup  cock  or  hen  of  hen»«-iio !  tier  pursue 
them  aeroat  her  elahoratdy  tolllets  waihmgs,  at  they  la 
bleaching  or  drying  by  the  vrater-tide  in  the  holm,---n£ 
«T«r  to^woile  iwr  MnattmatiMi  by.  propoiliig  to  throi 
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myvelf  in  the  way  of  hones  and  curti,  aa  thej  rattled 
along  the  road, — nor  to  riek  my  little  frog-like  perwm 
npon  the  hrood  bock  of  Tam  Bo^  the  iniU-aiver»  ercn 
thoogh  the  miller  might  ask  me  to  water  him !  All  thia, 
and  more^  I  would  half  resolve  while  the  spdl  was  npon 
me;  yet,  somehow  or  other,  I  nerer  (then  nor  since) 
could  oontriYe  to  keep  a  resolution  longer  than  till  the 
opportunity  occurred  of  breaking  it ;  and  so,  after*  peace- 
ably permitting  myself  to  be  transported  bedward  by 
Nurae  Jenny,  and  lulled  aaleep,  though  only  aeren  o*clock, 
with  the  aong  of  the  Lariaton  worm — ^ftt  afterpiece  to  my 
relative'e  tragic  ballad — I  usually  awoke  next  morning 
no  better  boy  than  ercr,  and,  like  the  waahed  aow,  fell 
to,  aa  stoutly  aa  erer,  to  the  great  buaineaa  of  the  day 
— ^laying  waate  the  barn-yard  of  all  ita  bantama,  insult- 
ing the  ariatocratic  feelings  of  the  turkey-cock,  dinging 
to  the  heads  of  cart-horses  (all  in  my  great-grandmother*s 
sight),  and  taking  nde»  wherever,  and  upon  whatsoever 
horses,  I  could  get  them. 

This  bad  conduct  of  my  Juvenile  years  prevented  me 
from  ever  being  upon  thoroughly  good  terms  with  my 
country  great- grandmother,  and,  I  believe,  had  the  effect 
of  losing  me  the  legacy  of  her  inconceivable  treasure  of 
crown-pieces,  (the  profit  of  sixty  years*  good  spinning,) 
which,  according  to  the  belief  of  our  domeatie,  abe  kept 
in  three  large  wechts,  and  brought  out  of  doors  every 
Sunday  forenoon,  while  the  rest  were  at  church,  to  atr 
in  the  sun  !  Peace,  however,  to  her  ashes,  and  peace  to 
those  delicious  bread-and-butten  days,  of  which  the  dear 
recollection  is  so  closely  associated  with  her  memory ! 
She  was  ever  kinder  to  me  than  I  deserved,  and  her 
vec^fulls  of  crown-pieces  were  perhaps,  after  all,  better 
bestowed  upon  my  poor  far-away  cousin,  young  Blaw- 
i -ma-lug,  who,  by  their  means,  went  to  college,  and 
afterwards  became  an  acceptable  preacher  of  the  w(nxl. 

My  remembrances  of  my  town  great-grandmother  are 
much  more  um^ualifiedly  beatific.  With  her  memory  is 
associated  the  delight  I  experienced  on  first  approaching 
and  residing  in  the  romantic  and  (to  me)  wonderful  city 
of  Edinburgh, — ^the  transport  witii  which  I  alighted  at 
her  magnificent  door  in  Teviot  Row, — the  kind  reception 
which  ahe  gave  me, — and  the  great  progreaa  which  I  im- 
mediately made  in  her  favour,  to  the  evident  death  of  her 
ladyship*a  huge  Tom  cat,  who  took  to  hla  rug  aoon  after 
my  arrival,  and,  in  apite  of  hia  miatreas*s  attentions  and 
assurances  of  unabated  esteem,  never  more  caught  mouse 
or  combed  whisker  in  thia  sublunary  world.  I  also  re- 
member, with  feelings  of  great  pleasure,  being  taken  for 
the  first  time,  in  my  lady*s  carriage,  to  what  I  then 
thought  a  splendid  Episcopal  chapel,  in  Skinnera'  Close, 
her  ladyship  being  of  that  persuasion,  as  her  father,  the 
great  persecutor  of  the  second  Charlea'a  time,  had  been 
before  her.  It  waa  a  aomewhat  aingular  oocaaion ;  for 
the  nonjurant  clergy  had  that  day  determined,  in  oonae- 
quence  of  the  Chevalier*a  death,  to  pray  publicly  for  the 
king  defactOf  and  a  great  part  of  their  congregations  had, 
on  the  contrary,  resolved  to  cough  and  snuffle  down  the 
detested  innovation.  My  great-grandmother  was  of  this 
way  of  thinking,  and  went  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
setting  her  face  against  what  she  conceived  to  be  a  base 
concession  to  the  powers  that  were ;  while  I  had  instruc- 
tions to  contribute  my  nose  (none  of  the  shortest)  and 
throat  to  the  good  cause,  as,  she  said,  the  testimony  of 
babes  and  sucklings  was  sure  to  Iw  of  account  upon  this 
occasion.  On  entering  the  chapel,  which  was  in  the  fop- 
Jlat  of  a  house  at  the  bottom  of  the  close,  I  was  so  entran- 
ced in  admiration  of  the  altar-piece  and  furniture,  which 
it  ia  needless  to  say  were  humble  enough,  that  I  could  not 
have  mustered  breath  for  so  much  as  a  sneese  though  my 
life  had  depended  upon  it.  But  towards  the  conclusion 
of  the  service,  when  the  abhorred  words  came  to  be  pro- 
nounced, I  had  quite  regained  my  compoaure,  and  was 
fuUy  prepared  to  justify  the  calculationa  which  my  lady 
had  formed  respecting  the  powers  of  my  nasal  organ. 
yfh*^  «he  gave  ibe  precpnoerM  tigQBl»  therefore^  I 


■  **  blew  a  Mast  so  loud  and  dread, 

Were  ne*er  prophetic  ooonds  so  full  of  woe !" 
and  her  ladyship  and  many  others  shuffling  with  thdr 
feet,  and  coughing  as  if  they  would  have  fiunted,  wliih 
a  Highland  veteran,  who  had  loat  a  hand  at  Cullsdea, 
dappered  upon  the  deak  to  admiration  with  its  iron  nb- 
atitnte,  not  one  word  of  the  bishop*s  benedictioo  apm 
his  most  gracious  Mqesty  was  heard  by  a  angle  indin- 
dual  present.  One  old  door-keeper,  or  other  officul,  vlw 
had  certainly  lived  since  the  skulking  dayaof  good  BislMf 
Forman,  felt  ao  indignant  at  the  oondUatory  ^irit  thus 
evinced  by  modem  pastors,  that  he  rose  from  his  wit 
and  walked  out  till  the  prayer  waa  over,  and  I  have  bea 
informed  that  he  continued  to  do  ao  for  oeveral  yean,  «r  m 
long  aa  he  lived. 

My  great-grandmother  waa  quite  enchanted  witli  the 
energy  and  success  of  my  ^  blast  ;**  and  when  we  got  to 
the  carriage,  careaaed  me  without  mercy,  till  the  titilh- 
ting  graina  which  I  drew  up  from  her  muslins,  made  dp 
both  cough  and  aneeze  in  good  earnest.  I  was  hif Ur 
complimented,  too,  by  many  of  her  ladyship's  unquahfih 
i»g  friends,  who  declared  that  they  considered  tbe  ridi- 
culous sound  I  had  produced  quite  as  good  a  hit  at  their 
Bishop  Abemethy,  as  that  which  had  that  day  befalUo 
Mr  Alexander  Allan,  the  dergyman  of  the  nei^boarin; 
chapel,  where  a  Jacobite  maniac,  called  Laird  Robertson, 
roae  firom  hia  seat  on  hearing  the  prayer  for  the  rojal  &- 
mily,  shook  his  stick  in  the  minister's  face,  and  ei- 
daimed,  **  I>e*il  but  an  ye  had  the  hale  pack  o*  them  it 
the  bottom  o*  your  stamack,  Sanners  !" 

Thia  ludicrous  exploit  of  mine,  I  am  conrincedi  sand 
me  good  three  months  of  the  High  School,  at  which  a  dose 
attendance  of  four  or  five  years  to  come,  was  the  oocssioo 
of  my  father  placing  me  under  the  protectlonof  my  tovn 
great-grandmother^this  constituting  a  great  proportiw 
of  the  education  of  young  country  gentlemen  of  mr  time. 
Her  ladyship,  out  of  fondness  for  me,  and  anxious  to  bare 
more  of  me  to  hersdf,  wrote  to  my  father  that  it  vas 
absurd  to  think  of  placing  so  little  and  gentle  a  boy  » 
I  (for  I  had  made  myself  a  perfect  lamb  to  her)  amoQ$ 
such  a  pared  of  bears  as  the  High  School  boys,  who  were 
then  tbe  very  terror  of  the  town ;  though,  when  I  was 
afterwards  placed  in  the  "  gaits'  class  "  of  this  renowned 
seminary,  I  must  confess  that,  with  my  robust,  rustic 
strength,  I  found  no  difficulty  in  licking  all  the  bors  the 
length  of  Comeliua  Nepos,  and  even  had  one  or  two 
drawn  battlea  with  aome  so  far  in  aa  Caesar. 

I  had  now  succeeded  in  completely  ingiatiatinf  myself 
with  my  great-grandmother,  and  was  almost  constantly 
in  her  sodety.     She  did  not  keep  much  company ;  t^t 
in  truth,  all  the  friends  of  her  early  days  had  died  away 
from  around  her,  and  ahe  could  not  ncoommodate  herself 
to  the  new  fashions  and  feelings  of  those  younger  persooi 
who  might  have  aimed  at  succeeding  to  them  in  her  es- 
teem.    Neither  did  she  stir  much  out  of  doors ;  and  as 
for  employing  her  time  in  reading,  that  was  entirely  oot 
of  the  question,  for  she  had  not  the  least  taste  for  polite 
letters ;  and,  as  it  had  not  been  the  fashion  for  pun; 
ladies  in  her  time  to  study  aught  in  the  shape  of  hooks, 
saving  the  Bible  and  the  Shorter  Catechism,  she  consider- 
ed it  a  duty  to  persist  in  rejecting  all  less  seyere  modes  of 
mental  exerciae  and  improvement.    I  was  almost  her  only 
companion,  and  when  I  was  not  with  her,  she  wotiltf  sii, 
silent  and  alone,  for  whole  forenoons,  uponahigh-hackn 
dbow-chair  In  the  parlour,  looking  out  at  the  h^  roao<* 
stones  of  the  old  Town-wall,  which  fronted  her  windows, 
— her  strange  bbck  eyes  wide  open,— her  noble  old  ig^^ 
quite  erect,— her  neck  envdoped  in  a  white  plaited  rulT. 
Uke  that  in  which  the  old  Countess  of  Mar  (the  prertpt- 
ress  of  Jamea  the  Sixth)  U  painted,— and  her  Iom(  b^T 
arma,  half-ahrouded  in  black  ailk  mitts,  hanging  Ixs^^J 
over  the  lateral  prelections  of  her  chair.    What  was  the 
tenor  of  her  cogitationa,  or  if  ahe  thought  at  all,  on  theie 
occaaioua,  I  never  could  discover.     I  have  corns  qiiieUy 
Into  the  KOom  unhoafd^  f^jpr^Mhecl  her  pcnoOf  f^  ^^ 
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in  familiar  simplieitf  ,  looked  into  her  ronnd,  fall 
those  deep,  dark  fountain-inoathf  of  the  unnarchaUe 
loiil — ^yet  she  never  started  on  obsenringmy  prennce,  but 
merely  seemed  to  transfer  her  gaxe  frtnn  the  old  wiJl  to 
my  face,  and,  by  as  simple  a  movement,  her  thopghts, 
from  whatever  they  might  be  turned  upon,  to  the  trivial 
subject  of  my  visit.  Her  life  had  not  been  very  eventful ; 
she  had  never  experienced  any  serious  misfortunes,  if  the 
having  outlived  every  one  who  began  the  career  of  life 
with  herself  might  not  be  classed  as  such ;  nor  had  she 
any  matters  of  worldly  moment  upon  which  she  could 
employ  her  mind,  for  she  lived  peaceably  and  securely 
upon  a  dotarial  all6wance,  which  was  now  burdening  the 
fourth  generation  of  her  posterity.  It  was  now  nearly 
half  a  century  since  she  had  ceased  to  be  affected  or  en- 
grossed by  any  of  the  cares  of  life ;  for  she  was  thm  left 
at  once  widowed  and  childless,  and  had  nothing  farther 
to  do  on  earth  but  to  prepare  to  leave  it.  Life,  since  then, 
had  been  but  a  long,  straight  avenue,  with  death  in  the 
vista.  This  she  trod  with  constant  and  equal  steps,  un- 
di.<9turbed  by  the  full  prospect  and  contemplation  of  the 
objectless  expanse  which  gradually  dilated  to  her  eye.  It 
did  not  appear  that  she  was  gifted  with  much  religious 
feeling ;  for,  though  the  chapel  in  Skinners*  Qose  had  no 
closer  attendant,  it  was  evident  that  this  arose  rather  from 
a  wish  to  support  the  established  church  of  her  fore- 
fathers, and  from  the  vanity  of  being  a  leader  in  its  little 
community,  than  from  the  purer  enthusiasm  of  sincere 
devotion.  Yet  what  might  be  the  real  and  the  deepest 
strain  of  the  thoughts  of  a  woman  who  had  seen  and 
known  so  much  of  this  world,  and  so  long  pondered  upon 
and  looked  at  the  next,  ever  was  to  ma  uncertain  and  un- 
imaginable. 

It  sometimes  occurred  to  me,  that  she  busied  herself  in 
composing  poetry ;  for  she  had  been  a  noted  ballad-writer 
in  her  youth,  and  was  the  secret  author  of  one  or  two 
popular  Scoter  songs,  to  which  modem  ooUectors,  I  ob- 
serve, assign  the  meet  remote  antiquity.  But  this  was 
not  very  probable,  as  no  relics  of  her  muse,  were  discovered 
in  her  repertories  after  her  decease,  and  no  one  had  heard 
of  her  writing  any  thing  for  many  years  before.  Perhaps 
she  thovght  poetry ;  and,  while  her  eyes  were  fixed  sto- 
lidly upon  an  unmeaning  wall,  her  mind  might  be  as  a 
theatre  of  glorious  ideas,  called  up,  embodied,  grouped, 
and  again  dispersed,  like  unembodied  spirits  assembled  by 
the  wand  of  a  magician,  and  scattered  at  his  word.  Per- 
haps her  thoughts  wandered  back  to  the  days  of  her  early 
years,  and  dwelt  with  fond  regret  upon  the  smiling  fa- 
miliar faces  which  then  rendered  life  a  blessing,  but  which 
had  been  long  exchanged  for  otjects,  newer  and  gayer 
perhaps,  but  uncongenial,  strange,  and  cold. 

I  have  more  to  tell  of  my  great-grandmother,  but  my 
readers  must  wiut  for  a  week  or  so. 


THB  LAST  CRUSADBR'B  SONG. 
.    By  Ckarlea  Doyne  SiBery, 

O !  POK  each  Knight  with  his  fidchion  bright — 
His  helmet,  and  cuirass,  and  shield  in  a  blaze ! 

For  the  waving  crests  that  shaded  the  breasts 
Where  beat  the  brave  hearts  of  ancient  days !  . 

When  bugles  were  blowing,  and  purple  streams  flowing, 
And  Barons  loud  shouting,— 5<  Huzza !  huzza  V* 

When  falchions  were  flashing,  and  panoply  crashing. 
And  turban'd  foes  flying — away !  away ! 

When  lances  were  glancing,  and  bending  plumes  dancing. 
And  multitudes  falling  like  dross — ^like  dross ! 

When  thousands  were  roaring,  mid  steel  showers  pouring, 
'*  Down  with  the  Crescent !— the  Croes !— the  Cross !" 

CHORUS. 

O  I  for  each  Knight  with  his  falchion  bright— 
His  helmet  and  panoply  all  in  a  bhize  ! 

For  the  waving  crests  tiiat  shaded  the  breasta 
Wher^  beat  the  brave  hearts  of  ancient  days ! 


SOME  ACCOUNT 

OF 

EUOBMB  BCLOARI8,  THE  FOUNDBR  OF  THB  PRB« 
SENT  SCHOOLS  OF  PHILOSOPHY  IN  GREECE. 

By  Alexander  Negrisy  Author  of  the  Article  upon  Modem 
Greek  LUeratvre,  in  the  last  Number  of  the  North 
American  Review, 

Ths  late  revoluti<m  in  Greece  has  opened  a  new  fleld 
of  Gontemplation  to  the  inhabitants  of  Europe.  Hitherto 
an  object  of  mere  melancholy  interest,  she  is  now  likely 
to  engage  the  Attention  both  of  the  political  and  learned 
wmrld.  While  her  existence  as  an  independent  state  will 
give  her  new  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  former,  the 
latter  will  expect,  with  the  recovery  of  her  freedom,  th» 
restoration  of  her  ancient  pre-eminence  in  letters,  and 
watch,  with  increasing  anxiety,  the  dawn  of  a  new  day 
of  literary  glory*  Every  information  with  regard  to  her 
will  acquire  value ;  her  history  during  the  period  even  of 
her  captivity,  will  become  the  subject  of  much  interesting 
enquiry,  and  when  it  is  found  how  unavailing  the  chill- 
ing hand  of  despotism  has  proved  to  restrain  the  vigour 
of  her  mind,  and  to  silence  her  poets  and  her  philoso- 
phers, the  hopes  entertained  of  her  will  seem  less  un- 
founded and  visionary.  Among  the  many  distinguished 
men  she  has  to  boast  of  in  modem  times,  none  is,  per- 
haps, better  entitled  to  her  gratitude,  or  to  the  admira- 
tion and  esteem  of  mankind,  than  Eugene  Bulgaria,  the 
author  of  the  Reformation  of  Philosophy  in  the  Schools 
of  Greece. 

This  man,  known  hi  Greece  by  the  title  of  the  Cele- 
brated (fl'fp«^«/tMf ),  was  bom  at  Corfu  in  1716.  After  ac^ 
quiring  at  home  a  complete  knowledge  of  his  mother^ 
tongue^  he  went  to  Padua,  where  he  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  philosophy,  with  all  the  changes  which  it 
had  till  then  undergone.  After  a  residence  of  some  years 
at  this  University,  he  returned  to  Greece,  his  mind  glow- 
ing with  the  patriotie  desire  of  imparting  to  his  country- 
men something  of  the  vast  knowledge  he  had  himself  ac- 
quired, and  there  joined  ihe  illustrious  and  wealthy  family 
of  Maroutzi,  then  residing  at  Venice,  by  whose  generous 
assistance  he  succeeded  in  forming  a  school  at  Jannina, 
where  he  sowed  the  first  seeds  in  Greece  of  modem  phi- 
losophy. His  reputation  quickly  spread,  aud  his  country 
echoed  with  the  praises  bestowed  on  his  learning,  on  the 
ease  and  elegance  of  his  compositions  In  ancient  Greek, 
his  poetical  talent,  his  piety,  and  his  zeal  for  the  interests 
of  science  and  of  his  native  land.  There  were  some,  how- 
ever, whom  envy  prompted  to  tarnish,  if  they  could,  the 
lustre  of  hia  splendid  abilities,  by  nu^liciously  misrepro- 
senting  the  patriotie  and  virtuous  designs  of  this  great 
and  good  man.  How  often  have  the  highest  aims  of  gfr> 
nius  been  thus  counteracted  i<  . 

This,  and  other  reasons  which  It  Is  needless  to  men- 
tion, induced  Bulgaria  to  leave  Jannina,  and  to  teach 
successively  at  Kozanl  in  MaeedonU,  at  the  celebrated 
school  of  Mount  Athos,  and  the  Patriarchal  college  of 
Constantinople.  His  stay  In  Greece,  as  a  teacher,  did  not 
exceed  ten  years ;  but  his  powerful  find  impressive  les- 
sons had  given  a  noble  impulse  to  the  minds  of  the  Gre- 
cian youth,  a  new  range  to  the  course  of  Instraction,  and 
strack  out »  path  for  the  investigation  of  tmth  till  then 
imknown.  What  Bacon  first  did  in  England,  what 
Descartes  did  in  France,  and  Leibnitz  In  Germany,  £u^ 
gene  Bulgaria  may,  with  trath,  be  said  to  have  done  in 
Greece.  Each  of  these  great  men  is  celebrated  for  the 
abolition  in  his  country  of  the  scholastic  philosophy;  this 
is  also  what  Bulgaria  accomplished  in  Greece,  introdu- 
cing in  lu  stead  the  methods  which  the  modem  school 
had  proposed  and  followed,  with  the  improvements  of 
those,  who»  from  their  time  till  his,  had  assisted  in  the 
restoration  of  true  science. 

From  this  period  is  to  be  dated  the  oeaiatlon  of  the 
phUoiopiaoBl  deipotlfm  of  Ariatotl^  to  whose  writings, 
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disfigured  aa  they  were  by  th«  cpnuneirtators,  the  mind 
of  youth  had  been  for  ages  kept  in  the  most  servile  sub- 
jection. Following  the  example  of  our  philosopher, 
most  of  tlie  insttuctors  of  youth  tamed  IWnn  tha  old 
systems  of  Corydalvus  and  others  to  explain  the  opinioDs 
of  the  moderns.  The  Logic  of  Bulgaris,  especially  after 
the  publication  of  the  author's  edition  at  Leipsic  in  1766, 
became  the  common  text-book  of  oUr  schools,  and  was 
taught  throughout  Greece  with  distinguished  success, 
particularly  at  TurnATO  in  Macedonia,  by  the  Rererend 
Professor  John  (Economus.  The  immenae  acquirements 
of  the  author  have  enabled  him  to  display  a  peculiar  tact 
in  this  book,  where  he  haa  introduced  examples  drawn 
from  different  sciences,  calculated  to  excite  in  the  youth* 
fill  mind  a  thirst  for  general  information.  Thus,  many 
scienoea  formerly  unknown  in  Greece^  haye  been  intro- 
duced under  the  pretext  of  illustrating  obscure  passages 
fai  the  Logic  of  Bulgaris.  Many  Greeks  still  Hying,  and 
well  known  in  the  literary  world,  are  indebted  for  their 
reputation  to  this  celebrated  work,  the  study  of  which 
first  called  forth  the  latent  energies  of  their  mind;  and  it 
ie  sufficient  hen  to  mention  the  opinion  expressed  by 
Coray,  in  his  work  "  On  the  present  state  of  Civilisation 
in  Greece,"  published  in  1803:—"  £ugene  Bulgaria  waa 
one  of  the  first  whose  efforta  effectually  oontributad  to 
that  moral  revolution  now  in  operation  amongst  us;  and 
it  is  with  particular  satisfaction  that  I  pay  my  shara  of 
the  tribute  of  gratitude  due  to  him  by  the  na^4m,  as  I 
shall  never  forget  the  emulation  exdtad  in  my  young 
mind  by  tlie  publication  of  his  X^ogic,  to  which  I  owe  the 
little  knowledge  I  possess." 

The  advantageous  offers  made  to  Bnlgarls  by  the  Em- 
press Catherine  induced  him  to  settle  in  Russia,  but  not 
until  he  had  left  to  his  countrjrmen,  beaides  hia  Logic,  his 
works  on  Physics  and  Metaphysics,  written  in  ancient 
Greek,  with  a  number  of  pupils  to  teach  in  their  schools. 
During  his  residence  In  Russia,  when  he  waa  nominated 
Archbishop  of  Cherson,  he  published  several  theQlogScal 
works,  and,  by  express  order  of  the  Empress^  tiMMlated 
the  ^neid  of  Virgil  into  elegant  Homerie  Terse.  He 
died  at  St  Petenburg  in  1606,  duaaimdly  regretted  by  his 
country  and  his  friends.  After  his  death,  the  jealousy 
•xeited  in  the  minds  of  some,  by  his  talents  and  repnta* 
tion,  was  speedily  extf  Dguislied,  and  the  well-eamed  tri- 
bute is  unanimously  rendered  to  hi«  memory  at  the  pr^ 
'Sent  day,  and  will  be  so  for  ever. 

It  is  itttovsting  to  obserte,  in  pemaing  the  biography 
'«f  tide  great  man,  that,  by  hU  introduction  into  Greeee 
of  those  Improvements  in  i^osophy  to  which  Britain  has 
•so  easentially  contributed,  tiie  latter  haa  been  enabled,  In 
some  degree,  to  repay  In  kind  tlie  advantages  derived  by 
her  from  tlie  predons  monuments  and  examples  of  olassle 
lore,  handed  down  to  her  and  to  the  modem  world  by 
the  ancient  sages  of  the  former. 


THE  REBTING-PLACE  OF  THE  DEAD,  WAITING 
FOR  THE  tlVINO. 

By  W.  M,  Hetherington,  Author  of  Dramatic  Sketcha, 
ilhutrative  of  the  Pastoral  Poetry  of  Scotiand,** 


Hxax  rest  the  Dead  !  in  silence 

Waiting  the  Living !  Mortal,  come,     . 

Gaze  on  the  many-heaving  breast 
Of  this  lone  spot,  thy  final  home  ! 

Whatever  thou  art  now,  they  toere, 

Wliile  vain  life's  busy  dream  swept  past ; 

They  wait  thee  here,  for  thou  must  share  • 
With  them  the  Grave  at  hut. 

Art  thou  a  Chief  of  daring  lireast. 
Of  lofty  brow,  and  kindling  eye  ? 

Is  thine  the  flaring  meteor-arest 

That  bnot^thraugh.  battle'a  lu]rid  sky  ?  . 


O9  warrior !  doff  thins  eagle-plume, 

Resign  thy  war-steed,  brand,  and  sp«ar ; 
Diaann'd,  imprison*d  in  the  tomb, 

Thy  comradea  wait  thee  here. 

Art  thou  a  King,  an  £mperor»  one 
At  the  dread  bidding  of  whose  word 

The  grisly  war-fiend  buckles  on 
His  panoply,  and  bares  his  sword  ? 

Halt  i  mighty  conqueror !  blanch  thy  cbeek. 
Quell  the  red  terrors  of  thine  eye  ! 

Here  earth's  proud  thuuderers^  silenti  weal^ 
To  wait  thy  coming  lie. 

• 

Art  thou  a  man  of  loftiest  mind. 
Statesman,  philosopher,  or  bard  ? 

One  whoee  great  soul  can  only  find 
In  native  worth  its  high  reward  ? 

Oh  !  pluck  the  bright  wreath  from  thy  brow, 
And  leave  it  in  the  hall  of  fame ! 

Hera  wait  the  glorious  dead,  each  now 
The  shadow  of  a  name ! 

Art  thou  a  youth  of  gentle  breast,^ 

A  roamer  by  romantic  streams. 
With  love's  ddlcious  woes  opprast. 

And  haunted  with  fantastlo  dreama? 
Shake  the  soft  fetters  fhim  thy  heart. 

Dreamer !  the  partnen  of  thy  fiite. 
Subdued  by  Death's,  not  Cupid's  dart» 
Thy  coming  here  await. 


Woman!  young  mother. 

Ye  dearest  forms  of  mortal  birth  ! 

Sweet  soothen  of  poor  haiiBn  lite  I 
Fair  angels  of  the  happy  hearth  ! 

Or  matron  grave,  or  widiow  drear, 
Whate'er  thou  art,  chcriah'd  or  lone^ 

The  dead  belored  await  thee  hera ! 

The  grave  wiB  have  its  own ! 

Thoi^  too,  bright  blooming  beaoty !  thon. 

The  load-star  of  a  thousand  eyes, 
That  liquid  eye,  that  marble  braw. 

That  cheek  of  ^ring-dawn's  loveUest  dyeB«— 
Oh !  veil  those  charms !  they  too  must  share, 

Alas !  the  universal  doom  ;— 
The  beanteoos  dead,  whera  ara  they?  where? 
They  wait  thee  la  the  tomb. 

Hen  rest  the  dead !  waiting  the  honr. 
When  the  last  sob  of  living  breath 

Shall  haTe  exphrcA  beneath  the  power 
Of  that  grim  plhantom^-dreaded  Death. 

They  rest  in  hope ;  waiting  till  He 
Wha  died,  and  lives  for  aye,  shall  oame. 

To  give  them  immortality. 

And  call  them  to  His  home  I 


CHRIgTBfAS  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

*'  The  tlavei  are  happy,  and  the  pIsntmrbmBsae." 

AUettob^UUdvlkor. 

**  CaaisncAS  oomes  but  once  a-year,"  and  It  b  ri^t 
that  this  sliould  be  the  case.  Wen  such  Satamalia  an 
every-day  occurrence,  both  the  old  and  the  yivung  ohIldRn 
would  soon  sicken,  like  boys  in  a  sugar-barrel,  or  a  vtm 
condemned  to  read  nothing  but  Hood's  Puns  for  a  mootb. 
But  as  it  has  ever  been  my  maxim,  that  it  is  praferaUe, 
in  telling  a  story,  to  dive  at  once  Into  the  middle^  aa  an 
alderman  would  his  spoon  into  a  basin  of  turtle  or  muUi- 
gatawny,  I  shall  begin  with  my  tale,  and  not  with  my 
self.   . 

It  was  Christmas  Eve,  and  I  Uy  loUta^  on  my  sofa, 
with  a  baaket  of  delicioiia  diaddocka  g^>«^^inj  like  gold 
besidd  i^e,  tewptlBg  the  eye  and  ddi^dBg  the  palate. 
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when  my  cogitations  were  interrupted  by  the  appeamnce 
of  Agrippa  at  the  door,  with  my  portmanteau  on  his 
shoulder,  grinning  most  portentously,  and  chattering  out, 
"  Ebbery  ting  ready,  mana.**  J  sprang  up,  and  followed 
him  to  the  beach,  where  a  boat  with  two  hardy  rowers 
lay  waiting  me.  When  we  reached  the  canoe,  Agrippa 
turned  sharp  found  on  me,  and  grinned  out,  "  Massa, 
alway  keep  a  Crissmas  a  true  Buckra  style ;  no  a  nigger 
able  a  work  a  two  day  after,  for  em  drink."  He  added, 
"  ^SS^^  berry  good  nigger — a  nebber  was  drunk ;  a  hate 
sangaree,  and  a  like  you  berry  much  for  a  massa,  if  you 
bay  me ;  and  if  you  do,  me  nebber  sham  sick,  nor  go  to 
hospital.**  At  the  conclusion  of  this  speech,  he  pitched 
my  portmanteau  into  the  canoe.  Jumped  in  himself,  roar- 
ed lustily  for  me  to  follow,  and,  to  show  his  zeal  for  me, 
swore  as  lustily  in  negro  French  and  sailor's  English  to 
hia  fellow-niggers  to  pull  off.  The  rowers  shook  their 
heada  in  token  of  assent,  and,  stretching  forth  their  brawny 
arms,  their  oars  parted  the  calm  blue  waves  of  one  of  the 
loveliest  and  largest  ba3rs  our  West  Indies  can  boast ;  and, 
after  a  few  minutes*  rowing,  we  shot  round  a  sharp  pro- 
montory, and  our  Arail  bark  floated  on  the  Atlantic. 

It  was  a  lovely  evening ;  never  shaU  I  forget  Its  gor- 
geous brightness.  It  was  the  farewell  of  what  AI  fieri 
has  well  called  a  *'  glomata  stupendo.*'  The  sun  was  set- 
ting in  a  flery  glow,  and  slanting  his  last  rays  across  theun- 
ruffled  bosom  of  the  vast  Atlantic.  All  was  calm  and  still ; 
not  a  breath  of  wind  was  stirring ;  no  movement  on  the 
face  of  nature,  save  the  undulating  swell  of  the  glittering 
sea,  ^vhose  waves  seemed  to  heave  up  to  the  sun,  as  if  sad 
at  the  parting,  and  as  if  anxious  to  catch  and  reflect  some 
of  his  still  lingering  glory.  And  surely  never  did  a  scene 
more  fit  the  gorgeous  light  thrown  over  it.  We  coasted 
a  lovely  island.  A  huge,  but  beautifully  rich  and  mag- 
nificent, mass  of  verdure  rose  from  the  clear  and  mirrored 
deep,  ending  in  immense  mountains,  clothed  to  the  top 
with  foliage  of  a  bright  beauty,  that  shamed  the  dingy  dye 
of  European  forests,  broken  here  and  there  with  patches 
of  brushwood,  and  studded  with  negro  gardens ;  while  at 
every  turn  lovely  valleys  opened  to  the  vi^w,  richly  cul- 
tivated, and  waving  with  canes,  while  down  to  the  water's 
brink  all  was  verdure,  and  the  sweet  soft  turf  seemed  to 
kiss  the  wild  wave  Into  quietness.  To  me  it  appeared  like 
Fairyland — some  bright  vision  of  another  world.  All 
that  poets  have  written — all  that  painters  have  created — 
seemed  tame,  and  paled  their  inefTectual  fires  In  the  com- 
parison. There  were  bays,  such  as  Dian  would  have  loved 
to  lave  in,  on  whose  tides 

"  Hill  upon  hill  uplifts  his  spley  breast, 

And  rich  woods  wave  above  the  watery  waste  ;**-* 

streamlets,  to  which  those  of  Castaly  are  a  mockery,  de- 
scending like  silver  threads  from  the  mountains ; — crocks, 
woods,  and  headlands,  heaped  one  on  another  in  a  pro- 
fusion that  enchanted,  while  it  amazed ;  and  sea- ward 
on  the  horizon,  clusters  of  lovely  Islands,  like  **  captain 
jewels  in  a  carcanet,**  studded  the  ocean's  edge,  "  flooded 
in  light  that  flamed  like  molten  gold." 

Long  ere  we  reached  our  destination  the  sun  had  set ; 
but  the  moon's  sweet  and  almost  painfully  clear  light 
helped  us  on  our  way ;  and,  as  we  neared  the  shore,  the 
shadows  of  the  immense  dark  tall  trees,  the  growth  of 
ages,  were  flung  across  our  path.  In  a  few  moments  we 
were  running  the  canoe  up  a  small  creek,  through  a  plaguy 
jabble,  caused  by  the  meeting  of  a  roaring,  boisterous  tor- 
rent with  the  tide  of  the  Atlantic.  The  water  being 
rough,  and  the  boat  rotten,  an  unlucky  jolt,  as  I  was  pre- 
paring to  spring  on  shore,  took  our  fhdl  bark  in  the  side, 
and  sent  myself,  Agrippa,  Cesar,  and  Nero  Wilberforce, 
splash  into  the  water.  However,  as  the  place  was  shal- 
low, and  plenty  of  hands  waiting  our  arrival,  we  recover- 
ed  our  feet  in  what  the  niggers  called  soon  time ;  but  my 
liead  was  swimming,  and  I  was  perfectly  confused.  All 
I  rememlier  was  my  entering,  or  rather  being  entered 
^nto,  a  room  steaming  with  hent-and  htmdreds — ^swallow- 1 


ihg  a  tumbler  of  sangaree,  and  reeling  to  a  hammock  hung 
for  me  In  an  open  gallery  over  the  principal  entrance  to 
the  house,  but,  in  order  to  attain  which  desirable  eleva- 
tion, I  had  to  be  asisted  by  my  eompanlons  In  misfortune, 
Agrippa  and  Nero.  Here  a  sound  sleep  speadily  ovtrtook 
me,  and  closed  my  Chrisinuu  Eve, 

I  wakened  from  the  midst  of  a  horrible  dream, — a  more 
complete  mixture  of  drowning,  and  death,  and  the  devil, 
and  raw  head  and  bloody  bones,  than  ever  poor  Fnseli  met 
with  after  a  supper  of  uncooked  pork ;  but,  alas !  I  was 
only  out  of  one  Ftondemoninm  into  another ; — ^my  ears 
were  assailed  by  the  noise  of  Tamboos  and  shock-shoclcs, 
mingled  with  the  singing  of  the  negroes  below  among  the 
negro  houses.  I  tossed  about  in  a  sort  of  yawny  torpor 
for  a  considerable  time,  till  the  nuisance  of  noise  should 
stop — infatuated  as  I  was,  to  think  that  any  thing  on  earth 
would  stop  a  negro  on  Christmas  day !  Suddenly  a  scra- 
ping of  fiddles  and  clattering  of  tamborines  vexed  the  ears 
of  morning  and  myself,  accompanied  by  the  rattling  of 
huge  bludgeons  and  dubs  against  the  wooden  waUs  of  the 
house,  which  only  ceased  at  intervals,  to  admit  the  more 
horrid  screaming  of  the  whole  gang  of  negroes.  Who  had 
come  up  to  wish  my  friends  and  myself  a  bonJiUy  as  they 
called  it.  Three  times  did  they  perambulate  the  mansion, 
when  slap  went  every  door,  and  In  they  rushed  like  ants, 
when  their  dwelling  is  attacked.  Hell  seemed  to  have 
opened,  and  all  the  devils  to  be  making  holiday ;  but  therv 
was  method  in  their  madness.  They  first  rudied  to  the 
bedroom-door  of  my  friend  their  master,  where  they 
struck  up  a  modulated  yell,  which  I  afterwards  under- 
stood was  their  Christmas  jubilee.  After  performing 
this,  seemingly  much  to  their  own  satisfaction,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  middle  of  the  hall,  and  there  they  capered 
away  in  a  style  that  would  have  put  to  the  blush  •our  ex* 
cellent  manager's  whole  collection  of  dancing  Indians  in 
the  farce  of  '*  Robinson  Crusoe."  I  imprudently  pro- 
truded too  much  of  my  person  over  the  edge  of  my  ham- 
mock, when  my  white  nightcap]  catching  their  eyes,  they 
made  me  the  centre  of  attraction,  and  in  a  moment,  men, 
women,  children,  fiddlers,  fifers,  drummers,  and  dancers, 
were  pirouetting  round  me.  I  instinctively  drew  in>my 
head,  and  nestled  in  the  bed-dothes  till  they  disappeared. 

Fearing  another  assault,  I  jumped  up,  and,  dressing 
with  all  possible  dispatch,  walked  forth  to  breathe  the 
morning  air.  Lovdy  was  the  face  of  tliat  morning  ! 
The  sun  shot  forth  his  rays  with  a  glow  and  splendour 
unknown  even  in  our  warmest  summer.  Joy  and  happi- 
ness beamed  on  every  oounterianoe,  and  all  nature  seemed 
enlivened.  At  one  part  of  the  lawn  In  treat  of  the  house 
were  assembled  a  large  ebde  of  the  negroes  dancing,  and 
at  another  were  to  be  found  a  party  of  singers.  I  was  no 
sooner  out  of  doors  tlian  I  was  surrounded,  almost  to  the 
danger  of  suffocation.  "  Bon  Jour,  massa,"  "  Bon  fite, 
massa,"  wens  vocif^ted  from  a  dozen  dusky  throats  at 
once.  "  las,  massa,  you  be  my  massa's  friend,  massa,-— 
I  lub  you,  massa ;  iss,  I  lub  you  too  much.  I  very  Uks 
you,  massa ;  I  very  like  my  massa,  a  ma  misses,  a  ma 
young  misses,  massa.  I  be  a  good  neger,  massa ;  I  liig 
like  Massa  Horse  foot  (my  friend  Horseford),  he  one  good 
massa  for  me,  I  tell  you  for  true."  Then  came  the  beg- 
ging. *'  Gib  me  one  dag  for  buy  tabaka,  massa ;  I  na 
hab  tabaka  long  time.  Come,  strike  up  and  gib  us  a 
tune.**  Like  lightning  theyformed  a  ringround  me,  and 
they  capered  away  till,  afinid  of  having  my  toes  annihi- 
lated, I  made  a  desperate  leap  over  two  joined  arms,  and 
cleared  the  ring,  nor  did  I  stop  till  I  regained  the  hall. 
But  if  they  were  bad  with  me,  they  were  a  thousand  times 
worse  with  my  friend  their  master.  I  never  expected  to 
see  him  alive  again ;  but  about  breakfkst  time  he  returned, 
and  I  went  down  with  him  to  the  works,  to  give  out  the 
allowances  to  the  negroes,  every  one  of  whom,  man,  wo- 
man, or  child,  got  three  pounds  of  pork,  ditto  of  sugar,  and 
a  bottle  of  rum.  After  this,  we  returned  to  breakfast ; 
and  such  a  brnakfatt  .npne  ff£  your  ^nsnmptive-looklng 
tea-and-toBst  affairs.     Ham,  eggs,  fowls,  fish,  .flesh,  .and 
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ftultf ;  oordiAb  and  grog  for  thorn  who  preferred  them ; 
and  tea  and  eoflbe  for  the  ladien^  and  the  more  moderate 
of  the  gMitlemen. 

Breakftet  over,  the  ladlce  donned  their  aprona,  and  re- 
tired to  tlie  pantry,  where  dreadful  devaatation  imme- 
diately commenced.  Cgga  were  deatroyed  by  hundreds ; 
sweetmeati,  sugar,  fruit,  fowl,  fieeh,  flsl^  turtle^  were  put 
in  requisition ;  while  the  lords  of  the  creation  strolled 
forth  to  kill  time^  till  the  dinner  hour  should  bring  them 
back  the  fair  sex  fh>m  their  dreadful  and  murderous  oc 
eupation.  A  party  of  us,  accompanied  by  two  boys,  car- 
rying fishing  rods,  rifles,  shot,  powder,  &c.  made  the  best 
of  our  way  to  the  stream  or  riyer  where,  the  night  before, 
I  made  my  watery  debut.  Arrived  at  the  water's  edge, 
we  commenced  a  most  vigorous  attack  on  the  mullets 
with  our  rifles,  but  our  fire  was  far  from  deadly.  How- 
ever, we  sent  two  negroes  to  cut  some  branches  from  the 
manchineal  tree,  the  milk  of  which  is  a  thousand  times 
worse  than  the  strongest  blister :  indeed,  some  of  the  gar- 
rison had  fiJlen  asleep  under  some  of  the  trees  in  the  heat 
of  the  day,  and,  before  night,  they  were  found  dead. 
These  branches,  on  being  thrown  into  the  river,  poison 
the  water,  and  of  course  kill  all  the  fish,  which  we  now 
got  in  myriads.  Surfeited  with  this,  we  eent  back  the 
boys  with  our  rods ;  on  their  return  with  cutlasses, 
we  buckled  them  to  our  waists,  and,  slinging  our  rifles  at 
our  backs,  we  strode  on  to  the  woods,  to  avoid  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  and  to  shoot  ramien  (wood  pigeons.) 

Our  road  first  led  up  a  steep  acclivity,  through  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  very  high  brushwood,  and  then  along 
the  narrow  ridge  of  an  immense  perpendicular  diff,  at  the 
constant  and  imminent  danger  of  our  necks. .  After  ascend- 
ing about  half  a  milfw  we  entered  the  great  forest  which 
occupies  the  whole  centre,  and  more  than  one-half  of  the 
island.  On  gaining  the  summit  of  the  path,  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  and  romantically  wild  views  I  ever  saw, 
lay  before  me.  As  far  as  eye  could  reach  in  front,  to  the 
right  or  left,  lay,  in  calm  but  mijestic,  nay,  awful  quiet, 
a  seemingly  boundless  and  impenetrable  forest,  whose 
trees  are  of  enormous  magnitude,  and  untouched  by  the 
axe.  Above,  was  a  lovely  sky,  and  over  all  was  cast  the 
burning  splendour  of  a  tropic  sun ;  while  the  incessant 
screeching  of  the  hawk,  the  distant  moaning  of  the  per- 
drix,  or  Indian  partriAgt,  in  the  far-stretched  forest  be- 
neath, and  the  continued  cooing  of  the  ramier  ail  around 
us,  enlivened  with  the  notes  of  the  thrush,  mocking-bird, 
and  an  infinite  variety  of  the  feathered  tribe,  with  the  in- 
cessant fluttering  of  thoee  minions  of  the  fairies,  the 
humming-birds,  as  they  danced,  in  all  the  minute  and  gor- 
geous splendour  of  their  gem-like  plumage,  from  shrub  to 
shrub,  and  trom  flower  to  flower,  seemed  to  invite,  or  ra- 
ther welcome  us  to  the  lovely  scene.  I  could  have  shrieked 
for  Joy;  but,  after  gasing  for  some  time  in  silence,  we 
began  to  descend  into  the  forest  below.  We  soon  lost  all 
vestige  of  a  track ;  and  as  our  way  now  lay  through  an 
almost  impenetrable  barrier  of  brushwood*  vines,  thorns, 
and  leane,^  we  had  to  make  good  use  of  our  cutlasses  to 
dear  the  road  before  us.  I  hacked  away  at  a  noble  rate 
till  I  heard  a  rustling  among  the  leavee  before  me,  and 
directing  my  eyee  to  the  q;iot,  they  became  riveted  on  a 
large  snake.  His  eyee  glared  at  me,  but,  fVom  the  mo- 
ment they  met  mine,  his  body  remained  stationary.  I  am 
not  naturally  a  coward ;  but  this  dreadful  appearance  in  an 
Indian  forest  brought  out. a  cold  sweat  over  my  whole 
body.  I  fdt,  as  somebody  says,  **  concealed  into  an  idcle. " 
At  last  he  appeared  to  be  preparing  for  the  spring  that 
was  to  seal  my  doom.  I  madeone  desperate  stroke  with 
my  eutlass,  and  severed  his  body  in  twain.  The  blade 
eraahed  through  sticks  and  bushes,  and  so  great  was  the 
force  of  the  blow,  that  my  body  followed  it.  Victor  and 
vanquished  alike  bit  the  dust,  or  rather  the  dry  sticks 
which  covered  it.     I  roee,  sputtering,  in  terror  and  de- 

a 

*  A  lort  of  tough,  ropy  weed,  or  ftslk,  that  nuM  sloBf  ttM  ground, 
fkoaatlietoo4yoroBetneiosaochfr«  sad  IktqiNnlly  eovsied  wltti 
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■pair,  and  cut  my  vray,  hallooing  to  my  companions.  I  did 
not  overtake  them  till  we  had  got  through  the  skiru  of 
the  forest,  by  which  time  I  was  nearly  exhausted  from 
.the  violent  exertion  I  had  been  making.  Breathless  and 
full  of  horror,  I  related  my  awful  adventure  and  hair- 
^breadth  escape,  and  judge  of  my  mortification  when  I  mi 
[told,  after  a  peal  of  laughter  had  made  the  rery  woods 
merry  with  my  misfortune,  that  none  of  the  snakes  in  the 
jisland  were  venomous,  but  perfecUy  harmlcssy  and  were 
imuch  cherished  by  the  planters  for  killing  and  dispcnm* 
rthe  rats  which  infest  the  cane  plantations. 
j  Every  step  we  now  took,  the  ground  becaoM  desFO' 
and  dearer,  till  at  last  we  stood  free  of  all  impedimeott. 
;The  size  of  the  trees  and  the  luxuriance  of  the  foliage  wu 
«beolutdy  tremendous.  I  could  only  see  the  ramiers  K-r 
'a  moment  as  they  fiew  from  tree  to  tree  ;  and  as  for  & 
'glimpse  of  the  blue  vault  of  heaven,  it  waa  imposubk. 
Every  shot  told  like  rattling  thunder,  and  it  waa  lone  txt 
the  echo  died  away.  We  now  came  to  a  halt,  and  had  r*- 
course  to  a  noggin  of  superb  brandy,  which  the  fan- 
knowledge  of  my  companions  had  provided.  We  soon  «tf 
forth  again,  not  exactly  like  giants,  but  refreshed,  and  «u- 
guides  loaded  with  game  of  all  kinds,  agouties,  ramtov 
partridges,  neanakoes,  &c  .  We  got  back  by  a  shorter  asd 
clearer  route.  Just  as  the  lai^e  dinner-bell  waa  ringing  tic 
the  first  time. 

In  about  half  an  hour,  behold  us  seated  round  a  sme- 
king  board,  loaded,  and  groaning  under  the  accamuiatid 
weight  of  turtle-soup,  rallipaHh  and  callipee,  mutton  sad 
beef  in  a  hundred  varieties,  hashes,  stews,  and  bairicses 
potatoes,  yams,  cabbages,  plantains,  turnips,  and  ooocb. 
couch ;  while  the  rear  was  brought  up  by  as  goodly  s 
display  of  plum-pudding,  tarts,  and  custards,  as  I  erer 
beheld  in  merry  England  or  broad  Scotland.  AVhat  striK-k 
me  most  were  four  large  pine-apples,  placed  at  some  dis- 
tance from  each  other  along  the  table,  each  of  which  h-ss 
upwards  of  a  foot  in  length,  and  proportionably  broad, 
while  their  size  was  increased  by  the  large  luxuriant 
tufts  and  leaves  wMch  almost  covered  them ; — nor  did 
their  size  diminish  their  flavour ;  they  were  e^'cry  way 
the  most  ddicious  things  I  ever  tasted. 

A  dinner  is  a  dinner  all  over  the  globe,  and  this  wss 
like  the  rest.     I  made  my  escape  as  fiwt  as  possible  fnna 
the  enormous  llliations  of   daret  and  madeira   wliidi 
the  guests  were  pouring  on  the  altars  (i.  e.  ihroati)  of 
their  deities — themselves.     When  I  got  out,  I  found  sll 
the  negroes  assembled  on  the  green,  splendidly  dressed, 
and  tripping  it  on  their  dark  fantastic  toes  in  the  meoo- 
light.     They  had  formed  a  lai^e  ring,  in  the  inside  of 
which,  at  one  end,  three  boys  were  seated  on  a  1<^  of 
wood,  vrith  thdr  tawboca  before  them.     This  is  a  small 
cask  or  barrd,  vrith  its  head  tightly  covered  over  with 
prepared  goat  or  sheepskin,  across  which  a  string  i% 
stretched,  having  a  few  beads,  pieces  of  quill,  and  pin«, 
&c  attached  to  it,  which,  when  they  strike,  makes  the 
instnunent  give  forth  a  quivering  sound,  by  no  means 
impleasant  when  artfully  managed.      After  a  short  pre- 
lude, a  man  enters  the  ring,  and  after  a  variety  of  ges- 
tures and  dancing,  darts  his  eyes  towards  his  favooriic 
fair,  or  rather  dark  one ;  and  after  running  three  times 
round,  approaches  her,  driving  against  her  as  if  he  in- 
tended fairly  to  upset  her.     This,  I  was  told,  was  the 
very  hdght  of  negro  dvility.     They  then  enter  the  ring 
together,  and  caper  away  in  a  meet  amusing  manner.  In 
a  short  time  the  centre  of  the  ring  is  occupied  by  a  legisn 
of  these  innocent  devils,  capering  as  if  quicksilver  was  in 
their  vdns.     They  call  this  dance,  I  think,  Yaha, 

I  vras  summoned  from  this  happy  group  to  a  tedieos 
set  of  quadrilles  in  the  interior  of  the  mansion.  The 
Lancers  were  put  through  their  exerdae  to  the  doloet 
sounds  of  one  of  the  most  execrable  fiddles  that  ever  mur- 
dered music,  accompanied  by  a  tambourine.  After  aev»> 
ral  of  these  half-strangled  attempts,  supper  was  anooun- 
oed.  The  glass  and  the  song  went  round.  Our  nstlre 
lands  were  in  our  flowing  cups  freshly  remembered ;  aad 
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the  mominf  w««  far  fpent  ere  that  kindly  And  hospitable 
bowrd  was  deserted.  Thus  ended  my  ChriaUuas  in  tha 
West  Indiee. 


KNOWLBDOB. 


^ff  WiSiam  Kennecfy,  Author  of*'  FUful  FancUt,'*  J-c 

**  In  much  wiadom  is  much  grief  t  aod  he  thet  iucrwaeth  luiow* 
ledge,  increaaeCh  lonow." — Eedesiatte*. 

A  BiTTKa  UssXf  stem  Eastern  sage. 

More  bitter  as  'tis  true — 
Yet,  in  this  aU-«nlighten*d  ag^ 

Believed  and  felt  by  few. 
SouIb  conscious  but  of  meaner  things. 
Confound  them  with  the  secret  springs 

Of  thought,  that  meet  the  view 
Of  none,  save  Him,  who»  placed  on  high. 
Looks  calmly  on  mortality. 

A  man  may  urge  a  fleet  by  flame. 

Draw  lightning  from  the  skies, 
Anatomize  EUuth's  mighty  frame. 

Yet  not  be  rcry  wise ; 
When  he  hath  play'd  his  sleights  of  hand. 
And  given  Heaven's  ministers  command, 

A  shrouded  demon  crie»— 
*'  Despair,  thou  fool ! — ^to  such  as  thou 
Never  shall  Nature  bare  her  brow  !** 


And  the  light  creatures  of  his  kind 

Who  hail  him  as  their  pride; 
By  whom,  to  Virtue's  beauty  blind. 

Life's  dross  is  deified ; — 
Even  they  for  whom  he  finds  new  ways 
Abroad  to  whirl,  or  waste  their  days 

In  sloth,  are  not  supplied 
With  peace,  content,  or  happiness, 
Or  aught  that  might  a  wide  world  bk 

The  downward,  microscopic  eye 
Which  but  one  impulse  draws — 

What  knows  it  of  philosophy. 
Of  God*B  eternal  hiws?— . 

Little  or  nought,  although  perchance 

Its  prying  Liliputlan  glance 
May  light  upon  "a  cause," 

On  which  glad  Science  rests,  until 

Another  shines  less  dubious  still. 


True  Knowledge  hath  a  wider  sweep-— 
It  feels  and  thinks  with  all — 

Its  ample  vision,  piercing  deep. 
Counts  nothing  great  or  smalL 

To  it  this  vast  revolving  globe. 

Wrapt  in  its  ever  varying  robe. 
Were  but  a  worthless  ball — 

Did  its  broad  surface  cease  to  show 

The  elements  of  weal  and  woe. 

Before  its  gaze  time  most  remote 

Appears  as  yesterday ; 
Of  the  far  future  it  can  note 

Where  gleams  the  rising  ray ; 
And  in  its  own  peculiar  hour. 
Where'er  vitality  hath  power 

It  doth  familiar  stray — 
Yielding  a  father's  sympathy 
To  all  who  guiltless  smile  or  sigh. 

O,  small  the  good,  and  great  the  ill 

For  him,  to  whom  is  given 
That  lofty  Knowledge,  with  the  will 

To  make  of  earth  a  heaven ! 
He  longs  for  some  ontroubled  spot— > 
Hopes — seeks — desponds,  and  finds  it  noty 

While  onward,  onward  driven. 
He  roams  aA  outcast  from  his  race-— 
The  grave  his  only  resting  place* 


The  world  has  changed  its  outward  guise 

Sines  anoient  Pagan  times, 
Altered  by  grand  discoveries 

la  science,  arts,  and  crimes;^— 
Oljrmpian  Jove  hath  pass'd  away» 
Yet  have  we  deities  of  clay 

In  these  our  Christian  climes ; 
And  though  spear,  shield,  and  bow  are  gone^ 
The  murder-craft  still  prospers  on. 

What  have  the  boasted  arts  of  peace 

For  our  improvement  done  ? 
Have  they  made  sin  and  sorrow  cease 

To  rule  beneath  the  sun  ? 
I  had  forgot — they  pamper'd  thee. 
Thou  bloated  lump  of  luxury ! 

But  thou  art  barely  one ; 
While  thousands,  thy  superiors,  pine 
In  want  and  woe  that  thou  may'st  diue. 

Alas !  in  this  more  favour'd  land. 

As  *tis  in  every  other. 
For  gold,  or  glare,  or  brief  command. 

Each  tramples  on  his  brother. 
The  pity  that  would  dim  the  eye 
For  poor,  abused  humanity. 

We  are  oompell'd  to  smother. 
Lest  those,  for  whom  we  grieve,  should  mock 
The  silly  hearts  that  were  not  roek ! 

Some  there  have  been  so  mild  of  mood. 

In  holy  hope  so  strong. 
As  to  anticipate  that  good 

Would  triumph  over  wrong. 
They  shed  their  spirits'  purity, 
O'er  that  they  did  not  wish  to  see. 

In  th<i  polluted  throng ; 
And  with  the  semblance  satisfied. 
In  innocent  delusion  died. 

But  the  experience  of  the  ssge 

Proclaims  a  dilFerent  story ; 
It  tells  that  War  again  will  nige» 

Its  bravos  prate  of  glory. 
A  league  'gainst  mortal  misery. 
It  sadly  says,  may  never  be 

mi  the  last  head  is  hoary ; 
When,  like  an  unrepenting  man, 
The  world  will  end  as  it  began. 
Box-im,  Dec  20. 


LITERARY  AND  SCIKNTIFIC  gOCIBTIBS  IN 

KDINBUKOH. 

aoYAL  socinr. 

Monday f  2l8i  December, 
Professor  Russell  in  the  chair. 
PreterU, — Baron  Clerk  Rattray ;  Sir  George  S.  Mac- 
kenzie; Sir  William  Hamilton;  Professors  Wallace, 
Alison,  and  Christison ;  Drs  Duncan,  Maclagan,  Knox, 
Berry;  Henry  Witham,  John  Robison,  Steven- 
son, Esquires,  &c.  &c. 

Dr  Knox  read  '*  Remarks  on  the  Osteology  and  Den- 
tition of  the  Dugong.*** 

•  The  Dugoogbeloogi  siipsreDtly  to  the  cUm  of  CeUcec^  Its  head 
is  nnall  sad  obtuse ;  the  upper  Up  forms  s  thort,  thick,  and  nearly  ver- 
tical tnout ;  tlio  lower  retemble*  a  round  or  oblong  chin :  two  tusks 
project  forward  Urom  the  upper  jaw,  and  are  nearly  corered  by  the  up- 
per Up ;  the  eycf  are  small,  and  situated  on  the  stde  of  the  cnniuro  s 
the  aperture  of  the  ears  Is  so  small  as  tobe  wi;h  difficulty  disceialble» 
and  Is  situated  at  some  distanoe  behind  the  eyes.  The  body  is  round- 
ed, and  diminishing  towards  the  tall,  which  is  broad,  horlaontal,  and 
of  a  crescent  fbrm ;  there  are  two  pectoral  fins,  without  nails  t  but 
no  vestige  of  dorcal  or  ventral  fins.  The  skin  Is  smooth.  Ihiek,  blu- 
ish above,  and  whitish  beneath,  with  a  few  scattered  hairs.  It 
is  found  on  the  shore«  of  the  Eastern  ocean,  in  shallows  and  Inlets 
from  two  to  three  fathoms  deep ;  never  on  land  or  In  fre»h  water.  It 
browses  on  the  marine  algae,  like  a  eow  in  a  meadow.  The  aflbctioa 
of  the  mother  Is  strongly  marked — when  her  young  one  Is  taken,  she 
CsUoviy  and  becomes  sa  essy  prey.    The  youag  emit  a  ihoiti  ihsrp 


thflre  were  a  complete  ekeleton  of  an  edult  Dagong  in 
Europe.  He  had  indeed  beard,  that  M.  Cayier  bad  de- 
clared he  wae  now  in  poeeenion  of  five  complete  skeletons. 
If  so,  M.  Cuyicr  must  hare  acquired  them  subeequent  to 
the  publication  of  his  work,  entitled  **  Ossemens  Foasiles.** 
3  J  compieie  akeUiOH,  the  Doctor  meant  one  prepared  by  a 
■dentMe  anatomist ;  extensive  experience  haTing  clearly 
aatisiled  him,  that  skeletons,  prepared  in  the  colonies,  or 
by  those  who  are  not  anatomists,  cannot  be  depended  on. 
It  was  not  sufficient,  then,  to  say  that  a  skeleton  is  com- 
plete ;  the  person  must  be  known  who  dissected  and  pre- 
pared it,  before  the  zoologist  or  anatomist  can  place  im- 
plicit reliance  on  its  various  details.  He  showed,  that 
the  engraving  of  the  skeleton  of  the  Dugong  in  M .  Cu- 
Tier's  great  work  had  been  made  from  an  imperfect  skele- 
ton ;  inasmuch  as  the  bones  of  the  sternum  were  awant- 
ing.  The  remarks  which  he  had  now  to  submit  to  the 
Society,  rested  upon  the  examination  of  a  skeleton  of  the 
animal  which  had  come  accidentally  into  the  possession 
of  the  University  Museum,  and  a  head  of  the  Dugong, 
presented  a  year  and  a  half  ago  to  the  Society,  by  Mr  Swin- 
ton,  which  was  now  upon  the  table.  A  short  allusion 
was  made  to  the  structure  of  the  heart  of  the  Dugong, 
preserved  in  spirits,  which  stood  before  him.  There 
was  a  very  deep  incision  between  the  Tentrides,  not  so 
much,  however,  as  to  separate  them  entirely,  indicating 
an  attempt,  as  it  were»  on  the  part  of  nature,  to  divide  this 
organ  into  two — an  extraordinary  phenomenon,  in  an  ani- 
mal ranking  so  high  in  organization  as  the  Dugong.  There 
was  a  considerable  diversity  between  many  of  the  bones  in 
the  cranium  belonging  to  the  College  Museum  and  that  on 
the  table ;  they  were,  however,  scarcely  of  such  a  decided 
character  as  to  indicate  a  specific  difference.  But,  with 
reference  to  the  tuslcs,  (and  on  this  matter  hinged,  as  it 
were,  the  object  of  the  paper,)  there  were  indeed  differ- 
ences seemingly  specific  betwixt  the  two  crania.  It  would 
seem  that  this  diversity  in  the  form  of  the  tusks  had  been 
originally  noted  by  Sir  Everard  Home,  but  was  considered 
by  him  not  as  indicating  specific  differences,  but  merely 
as  having  a  reference  to  age.  Dr  Knox  farther  supported 
his  views  by  a  reference  to  the  dentition  of  tlie  elephant, 
the  narwhale,  and  by  the  well-known  physiological  laws 
which  regulate  the  growth  of  the  human  teeth.  The 
author  hoped  that  the  length  of  the  paper  would  be  rea- 
dily excused,  when  the  great  ignorance,  even  of  good 
zoologists  and  anatomists,  was  taken  into  account,  as  to 
the  natural  history  of  the  cetacen  and  other  animals,  which, 
like  the  Dugong,  approach  them  in  habits  and  in  struc- 
ture. 

Sir  George  S.  Mackenzie  read  ''  A  notice  regarding 
some  observed  anomalies  in  the  phenomena  of  the  atmos- 
phere." The  great  aim  of  the  essay  was  to  establish,  that 
in.  attempting  to  explain  atmospheric  phenomena,  too 
much  had  been  attributed  to  rarefaction  of  tlus  atmos- 
phere, and  that  the  generation  of  heat  and  cold  in  the 
air  had  been  too  exclusively  attributed  to  the  solar  influ- 
ence. With  regard  to  that  theory  which  accounted  for 
the  production  of  currents  of  wind  on  the  hypothesis  of  a 
rarefaction  of  the  atmosphere  in  one  part,  and  a  rushing 
from  the  denser  parts  to  suj^ly  this  demi-vacuum,  if  it 
were  correct,  that  portion  of  the  denser  atmosphere  which 
was  nearest  the  rarified  air,  must  first  be  set  in  motion, 
then  a  portion  more  remote,  and  thus,  any  person  so  sito- 
ated  as  to  discern  the  approach  of  a  current  of  air,  would 
find  it  advancing  towards  him  by  a  retrograde  motion. 
But  the  contrary  was  the  fact;  for  whenever  any  change 

eiy.  end  sie  isid  by  the  nsttvct  to  weep  when  tslicii.  The  Mslsyi 
ftsquenlly  sllude  to  thti  salmal  as  so  iof  tsnos  of  maternsl  alkctioD ; 
smT  the  common  people  prawnre  whsC  they  beliere  to  be  the  tcsraof 
the  younn,  under  tne  tanprcMkm  thst  they  ooneiliste  for  the  wnrer 
tlie  sflbetloM  of  those  to  whoon  he  is  attached.  The  DusoDg  i» 
taksB  by  sneariiif :  it  is  considered  by  the  Malays  s  royal  fish ;  and 
itt  flesh,  which  tastes  like  young  iuiey  beef,  is  preferred  to  that  of  the 
cow  or  buflUo.— Cuvier,  "  Redicrcnes  sur  les  ossemens  fossllcs  dca 
Mfrmdei.'*    Vul.  iV^^-PhlloMiphicsl  Trsassetioa^  Vol  CX  pp. 


tlons  were  uniformly  obaerved  on  that  side  ftom  wiiicl 
it  was  about  to  blow.     Sir  G.  further  noticed,  as  Sncoo 
sistent  with  the  theory  of  rareftetion,  the  fiict  that  cur 
rents  of  air  seldom  csKteoded  lar  in  the  same  directioa 
He  mentioned,  as  a  eircumstanoe  tending  to  establish  thii 
hxtf   that   he    himself,    sailing  on  one  occasion    fhm 
Stromness  with  an  easteriy  vrind,  was  shortly  after  br. 
calmed ;  the  wind,  when  it  returned,  veered  about  to  dif- 
ferent quarters,  and  was  occasiondly  violent;    yet  hi 
learned,  on  returning  to  Stromness,  that  the  same  wiod 
which  carried  him  out  of  the  harbour,  had  oontlnacd  ta 
blow  steadily  in  the  same  direction  for  a  week.      Of  tho 
same  import,  he  conceived,  was  an  observation  hm  had 
made  on  an  easterly  wind  of  long  ooatinaanoe,  whirk 
had  it  (as  its  dbvction  indicated)  swept  up  the  Bsltk, 
and  over  the  German  ocean,  must   necessarily  have  a^ 
sorbed  a  great  quantity  of  moisture,  but  which  remained 
excessively  dry  daring  the  whole  timeof  ito  eootinuanrp. 
It  seemed  that  the  motion  of  the  currents  of  air  rvTi^Tici 
round  a  vertical  axis,  was  most  consistent  with  such  phe^ 
nomena  as  had  occurred  to  him  at  Stiomncaa.      It  wm 
also  in  aeoordanoe  with  what  we  mi^t  often  vritaess-^ 
different  current  in  the  upper  r^ons  of  the  atmosphen 
from  what  we  experiencwd  in  the  lower.      It  accorded 
likewise  with  the  phenomena  of  whirlwinds.      Sir  G. 
was  of  opinion,  that  we  were  not  eufllciently  aeqnsinted 
with  the  various  indications  of  the  barometer  to  infer  mock 
from  them ;  and  that  mtu^  light  might  be  thrown  on  this 
difilcult  matter,  by  a  carefully  conducted  series  of  obeerrv 
tions  vdththe  electrometer.  Healso  anticipated  interestinf 
results  from  the  employment  of  a  machine  for  indicatioc 
the  force  of  the  wind,  to  the  construction  of  vrliich  ht 
had  devoted  much  time  and  attention.     Lastly,  oonsidv- 
ing  the  limited  range  of  currents  of  air,  simultaneous  A- 
servations,  at  different  places,  vronld  be  interesting  and  in- 
struct!  ve. 

The  secretary  next  called  the  attention  of  the  meetise 
to  a  collection  of  ol>}ecte  of  Natural  History,  praented 
to  the  Society  by  Mr  Swlnton,  of  Calcutta,  and  beaati* 
fully  prepared  by  Dr  Knox.  The  Society  then  adjouni. 
till  the  first  Monday  in  January. 

The  meeting  of  the  WernerioM  Society,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  rotation,  should  have  been  held  on  Ss. 
turday  the  19tli,  was  pos^ned. 


THE  DRAMA. 

Thxex  has  been  little  novelty  at  oar  tlieatrethii 

''  The  House  of  Aspen"  has  been  performed  every  night, 
and  the  afterpieces  have  not  been  of  the  newest  descrip. 
tion.     Sir  Walter's  play  has  not  drawn  very  crowd«d 
housss ;  and  ^we  must  say  that  it  Is,  upon  tlie  whole,  a 
little  heavy.     It  was  probably  judkioos  to  arrange  it  in 
three  acts;  bM  each  act  is,  in  conas^uenoe,  too  looj^. 
There  is  a  want  of  rdief  throughout ;  and  we  nmst  agaia 
repeat,  that  we  regret  the  Manager  did  not  take  the  part 
of  Rudiger,    We  are  convinced  he  would  have  perfoniMd 
it  in  a  manner  that  would  have  added  anotlier  laurel  tn 
his  reputation.    Sir  Walter  Scott,  having  availed  hioisrif 
of  the  preeent  holidays  to  go  to  his  favourite  Abbotsford, 
has  not  been  present  at  the  representation  of  the  piece ; 
which  we  regret,  for  more  reasons  than  one.     With  re^ 
gard  to  Mr  Thomson's  mudc,  our  opinion  is  the  eame 
that  it  was  last  Saturday.     There  is  a  great  deal  of  |t- 
nius  in  it ;  but  it  is  too  much  afW  Weber.     There  is  no 
young  man  in  Great  Britain  at  the  present  daymoie 
likely  to  distinguish  himsdf  in  the  musical  vrorid  than 
Mr  Thomson,  but  he  must,  above  all  things,  avoid  inuta> 
tion.     We  can  allow  him  maimerum,  if  he  chooses,  bat 
not  imiiaiion.     We  are  certainly  not  at  all  ssrry  to  per. 
ceive  that  he  is  an  intense  admirer  of  Weber,  who  hm 
ahneady  been  spiriten  of  in  the  Literary  Jemnml  as  the 
Lord  Byron  of  modem  music ;  but  do  not  let  him  ceo- 
fine  his  admiration  too  esdaalvely  ta  Wcber^— 4et  his  sauI 
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iMconie  imiRied  with  the  htatttJat  of  other  grat  oompoMn 
«lao,  and  then  hie  own  fine  thooghts  wili  run  a  lees  risk 
of  aAoming  any  one  particular  tone,  or  of  flowhig  conti- 
nually in  the  same  channel.  Were  Mr  Thomson  to 
fix  hie  reeidenoe  on  the  Continent  for  tome  montbe,  and 
place  hlaaaelf  under  the  tuition  of  Hummel,  Cherubini, 
or  oome  other  old  and  |»raetlsed  master,  he  eonld  not  fidl 
to  reap  much  benefit  firom  their  remarks  on  his  eompoel- 
ttona ;  and  whilst  he  probably  would  acquire  a  freer  and 
leao  limited  style,  he  would,  at  the  same  time,  retain  and 
improTe  all  his  own  natural  taste  and  talent. 

We  have  this  week  seen  Miss  Jarman  again  In  the 
part  of  the  YouU^  Qutau  We  do  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
noiinoe  her  aeting,  in  this  pieces  equal — ^probably  superior 
— to  any  thing  tlie  stage  can  at  this  moment  produce. 
Her  picture  of  the  young,  ardent,  beautiful,  intellectual, 
and  impassioned  princess,  is  the  very  embodyment  of  a 
poet's  dream.  Had  Miss  Jarman  made  her  dibut  in  Lon- 
don in  this  part,  under  similarly  &TOurable  auspices  as 
Miaa  F.  Kemble,  when  she  came  out  as  •/u/tet,  the  piece 
would  have  run  erery  night  for  a  whole  season,  and  we 
ohoiild  never  hate  heard  the  last  of  it.  If  the  London 
people  rave  so  much  about  fifiss  Kemble,  who  has  ap- 
peared as  yet  only  in  two  characters,  we  certainly  do  not 
see  why  we  in  Edinburgh  should  not  be  allowed  to  ez- 
preas  ourselves  somewhat  enthusiastically  regarding  an 
actress  like  Miss  Jarman,  who  is  put  to  the  severe  test  of 
taking  the  first  female  part  in  almost  every  piece  that  is 
acted,  and  who,  although  many  of  than  are  Ibreiga  to 
her  dispositions  and  her  genius,  never  fails  at  least  to 
please,  and  more  frequently  to  delight.  We  trust  that 
Mr  Murray  will  endeavour  to  secure  Iffiss  Jarman  as  a 
permanent  member  of  his  company ;  and  at  all  events, 
we  can  assure  him,  that  having  accustomed  us  to  her  act- 
ing during  one  part  of  the  season,  he  will  net  consult  his 
ofvn  best  interests  if  he  does  not  keep  her  here  for  the  re- 
mainder of  it.  He  may  have  engaged  the  support  of  a 
succession  of  stars,  but  a  single  star,  without  the  aasist- 
anoe  which  no  other  of  the  company  but  Miss  Jarman  can 
give,  will  not  be  satisfactory.  We  know  this  opinion  to 
be  genend.  OHl  CnbetttH. 


MBTROPOLITAN  THEATRICALS. 

London,  December  21sf,  1829. 

UroN  Ml«  Kemble*s  first  performance  of  Bdvidera, 
.though  the  free-list  was  suspended,  yet  hundreds  were 
turned  away  for  whom  there  was  no  room ;  and  even 
the  orchestra,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  band,  ezoepting 
some  half  doaen  violins,  wa^  let  in  extra  seats,  to  accom- 
modate about  ninety  persons,  at  one  guinea  each !  Though 
sufiTering  from  severe  indisposition,  all  doubt  was  very 
speedily  at  an  end  respecting  her  renewed  triumph,  for 
.  never  was  an  audience  more  delighted,  or  more  unani- 
mous. Her  subsequent  performances  have  certainly  been 
improvements  on  her  first ;  and,  on  the  whole,  she  may, 
in  the  present  state  of  the  stage,  defy  all  rivalry.  The 
new  scenery  \m  most  splendid,  and  the  other  leading  cha- 
racters such  as  they  ought  to  be,  to  support  such  a  Bd- 
videra.  The  Theatre,  on  Miss  K.*8  nights,  still  continues 
crowded ;  and,  to  meet  the  increased  and  increasing  de- 
mand  -for  plaoee,  one  row  of  seats  is  still  taken  from  the 
orchestra  every  evening. — Miss  Foote,  much  improved 
since  she  was  last  here,  is  much  applauded,  but  does  not, 
as  indeed  might  be  expected  on  the  hye-nighU,  draw  great 
houses.  The  immortal  "  Black-eyed  Susan**  is  yet  play- 
ing, tmd  to  be  played  until  the  holidaya. 

Drury-Lane>  bad  taste,  and  ill  suoosss  in  noveltieB»  still 
seem  to  attend  her ;  sinoe,  only  on  Saturday  last,  a  new 
dnima  by  Douglas  Jerrold,  somewhat  quaintly  styled  in 
the  bills,  *'  enlMbf  new  and  original,"  was  most  decidedly 
and  deservedly  condemned,  under  the  title  of  the  "  Witch 
Finder,**  ahhongh  the  talents  of  W.  Farren,  Harley, 
Cooper,  Sinclair,  ftc.  were  all  exerted  to  the  utmost  to 
'make  it  palatable.     Kean-coatlmifs  to  draw  for  three 


evenings  in  the  week;  and  were  it  not  for  him,  the  house 
would,  I  very  much  fear,  realise  old  John  KemUe's  pro- 
phecy, and  become  **  a  ^endid  desert.**  He  has,  how- 
ever, merely  rung  the  changes  as  yet  in  Richard,  Sir  OUee 
Overreadi,  and  0/Aefio,  though  he  is  promised  In  a  new 
character,  which,  for  the  sake  of  the  Theatre,  and  his  own 
fame,  he  will,  I  hope,  take  time  and  pains  enough  to  study 
weU  and  perfectly.  The  subjects  of  the  grand  Christmas 
Pantomimes,  which  we»  who  are  in  the  secret,  may  whisper 
to  be  very  exoellent,  are,  at  Drory-Lane,  ''Jack  in  a  Box, 
or  Harlequin  and  the  Princess  of  the  Hidden  Ishmd  ;*' 
and  at  Co  vent- Garden,  the  old  nursery  tale  of  "  Who 
killed  Cock  Robin?**  which  must  come  home  to  "the  busi- 
ness and  bosoms**  of  all  its  juvenile  visitors. — The  pon- 
derous Mademoiselle  I/jeck  still  continues  so  attractive  at 
the  Adelphi,  that  it  is  absolutely  requisite  to  secure  places 
ten  days  before-hand ; — and  the  Cobourg  has  announced 
another  still  more  surprising  Elephant  in  a  new  drama 
by  Tom  Dibdin,  with  the  classical  cognomen  of  **  Siam- 
araindianaboor  My  next  will,  I  expect,  contain  more 
news ;  and  my  letter  therefore  will  be,  I  hope^  better  worth 
my  writing  and  your  reading. 

I  am  extremely  glad  to  find  that  Miss  Smithson  seem 
at  last  to  have  found  her  proper  level.  How  the  Fsrisiaas 
ever  came  to  praise  her  as  they  did,  was  always  a  my». 
tery  to  me,  who  so  well  remember  her  insipidity  at  Drury- 
Lane ;  but  that  she  should  have  been  praised  In  England, 
as  she  has  occanona^  been  sinoe  her  return,  is  still  more 
enigmaticaL 
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Wa  hs^  bsm  Ikvoiued  with  a  ponasl,  la  rtissti,  of  ths  fiirlh- 

eoaniag  tbiid  voliuDo  of  the  Hhtory  of  the  UalTinitf  of  BdlBbaiih. 
It  sootslns  mneh  ciulouisnd  latsnrthigmactsr,  sad  ibsll  bsievtsw* 
sd  in  ths  JcmrmJ  nut  Saturday. 

A  eopy  of  Tlie  Bscitemeat,  or  a  Book  to  induce  Bojt  to  issd, 
which  we  snnounoed  in  our  Isst,  has  been  handed  to  m.  ItissTsry 
attxsetivesod  plesiing  volumsb  and  will  Itann  the  iuli|)oet  of  an  ia- 
tsrsKhig  noCioe  in  our  nest. 

Mr  Klaucr  KlattowiU,  author  of  ths  Germaa  Syaoptiesl  anna- 
mar,  haa  in  the  praa  a  Manual  of  Oennan  Utsnturs,  intsndsd  for 
•eirtuition.  The  whole  aslcetion  wlU  be  lUnatfstsd  iff  oophwa  sa- 
planattwy  oolca.  and  the  first  portloo  of  the  work  will  beaooompenlsd 
by  an  Interlinear  analjrtlcal  traaalailon.  Mr  Klauar  haa  aim  nearly 
ready  ftir  pabiication  a  Manual  of  leelandie  Utecstare,  with  an 
Abtldfraient  of  Dr  Raak'a  Swedish  loalsndie  Onunuiar. 

m  the  edition  of  Boawell'a  Life  of  Dr  Sanmal  Johmou,  wbieh  is 
now  in  prtpeiation  by  the  Right  Hon.  John  Wilaon  Croksr,  we  ua- 
dsBrtaad  thatoraeh  new  light  will  bs  thrown  on  ths  auaneisof  the 
timOi  the  state  of  lodety,  and  the  eharactcn  of  paema.  Many 
eurioua  and  entertaining  eircumataneea  irtiich  oceuned  iathelBtar- 
vab  of  BosweU'a  viaits  lo  London  will  alio  be  introduced. 

Early  in  January  will  be  publiahed.  Part  L  to  be  eompleted  la 
about  It  Parte,  of  a  new  and  highly  embellished  edition  of  Walton^ 
and  Cotton's  complete  Angler,  with  lllttatratiaiiB  by  T.  Stotfaaid, 
iLA.,  and  original  Memoira  and  Notet  by  NIehotaa  Harris  Niehoiaa, 
fisq.  In  the  Appendix,  the  ealeteatad  Treatyse  of  Fymhynge  with 
an  Angle,  by  JuUaoa  Basnsei,  will  bs  printed  entlrs  Ikom  the  BooIl 
of  St  Altaaoa. 

Mr  Robert  Mootgomery's  nsw  poem,  entitled  Satan*  wiU  malu 
its  sppesr^nee  next  week. 

Mr  A.  O.  SupleCon,  fonnerly  private  seeictuy  to  the  Isle  Mr 
Canning,  annooncca  the  PoUtical  Life  of  that  distinguishsd  indi- 
Tidual,  from  his  soeeptanoa  of  the  Seah  of  the  Foreign  Dqpartmaat 
in  September  1819;  to  the  period  of  hia  death  in  IttS?. 

The  nt&t  Tolumeof  Dr  Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyelopsdia,  tobe  pub- 
lishad  on  the  1st  of  January,  will  be  the  first  vohune  of  tlie  UMocy 
of  Maritime  and  Inland  DiaooTery. 

Mr  Sotheby,  the  ingenious  tranalator  of  Oberau,  is  about  to  send 
to  press  a  new  translation  of  the  Iliad,  whicha  we  understand,  poa- 
seasca  mcritt  of  no  mean  order. 

The  flat  volume  of  the  Family  Claarical  Litaeary,  eomnienq)ng 
with  the  Orations  of  Demosthenes,  translated  by  Thomaa  Lelsnd, 
D.D.,  will  be  published  on  the  lu  of  January. 

Number  I.  of  Gray's  lUustratioos  of  Indian  Zoology,  ooiMistlii« 
of  coloured  figures  of  Indian  Animals,  unlmown  or  not  yet  jruMlah- 
cd,  will  appear  on  New-year's-Day. 

The  Rev.  Hobart  Caunter  is  prqiering  for  pnbliostlan  a  ponw  en 
micd  "  The  Iiland  Bifde."  with  sn  iUuiliatifln  by  Maittn. 
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AmoDg  other  interettlng  new  works  aimouneed  bjr  Mr  Munrny  of 
Albemarle  Street,  we  obeerre,— ConaoUtloDS  In  Travel,  or  the  Leit 
Days  of  a  PhiloM>pher,  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy.  A.  Memotr  of  the 
Life  and  PuUie  Serrioei  of  the  lale  Sir  Thomaa  Stamford  Ra£Ba. 
The  Book  of  PMlms,  newly  translated  from  the  Hebrew,  and  with 
Explanatory  Notei,  by  W.  Frendi,  D.D.,  Mailer  of  Jeius  College, 
Cambridge,  and  O.  Skinner,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Jews  College,  Cam- 
bridge. A  Narratire  of  the  Life  and  Adventures  of  Giovanni  Finati. 
The  Life  of  Jnliua  Cesar,  by  the  Author  of  the  Life  of  Alexander 
the  Oreat.  Financial  Reform,  by  Sir  Henry  PameU.  The  Klrby 
Letten.  a  Family  Tour  from  Yorkshire  to  Penance.  Principles  of 
Geology,  byC.  Leyell.  F.ILS.  The  Life  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy, 
comprising  a  great  part  of  his  early  Correspondence,  by  Dr  Paris, 

The  Mirror  of  the  Graces,  or  the  English  Lady's  Costume,  is  an- 
nounced for  early  publication,  by  a  Lady  o(  Distinction. 

Musical  lUustnlioni  of  the  Waverley  Noveb,  by  EUsa  Flower,  an 
announced. 

Anecdotal  Reminiscences  of  distinguished  Literary  and  Politloal 
Charaeten,  with  Autographs,  is  announced  by  Mr  Ldgh  CUflb. 

The  Poetry  of  the  Magyars,  with  an  aeeount  of  the  Language  and 
Literature  of  Himgary,  by  Dr  Bowrlng,  is  in  the  preia. 

A  poem  entitled  the  Reproof  pf  Brutus  is  announced,  which  will 
contain  appeals,  on  the  sUie  of  the  country,  to  Mr  Peel,  Sir  F.  Bur- 
dett,  Messrs  Hume,  Hortoo,  and  Sadler,  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, dtc. 

Among  other  noveli  ies,  a  complete  edition  of  the  poetieal  woiks  of 
the  Rev.  Geofga  Ciuly  is  preparing  for  publication.  Mr  Croly  de- 
•ervedly  holds  a  very  high  rank  among  our  living  poets. 

TiMK'a  TaLneooPs  —We  are  requested  by  the  editor  of  the  first 
sixteen  volumes  of  this  work  to  state,  that  he  is  in  no  way  connected 
with  the  forthcoming  volume  for  1H30. 

Jama  SHanuAir  Kirowx.ns.— Mr  Knowlcs  isdelirciingUi  Lec- 
tures on  Dramatic  Literature  with  great  success  at  Manchester.  It 
is  stated  In  one  of  the  Manchester  papers,  that  his  observations  on 
▼arious  poiots  are  calculated  to  produce  as  strong  an  effect  on  the 
Judgment  of  his  audience,  as  the  beauUAil  readings  and  recitations 
irith  which  his  Lectures  are  inlerspened  produce  on  their  fe^ngs. 

LAnrns*  TairraaAircn  Socibty.— The  New  York  Obtaver  In- 
Dorms  lis,  that  the  ladies  of  a  town  'In  Ohio  have  formed  thonsdves 
Into  a  Temperuioe  Society,  and  adopted  the  following  eonsdtntioo : 
»•<  We,  the  subserlbers,  having  witnessed  and  heard  of  many  cases 
of  misery  and  ruin,  in  consequence  of  the  free  use  of  ardent  spirits, 
and  desirous  to  prevent,  if  possible,  so  great  evils,  have  resolved— 1. 
MTe  will  wholly  abstain  from  the  use  of  ardent  Mpirits  on  all  occasions, 
except  when  prescilbed  by  a  temperate  physidan.  1.  We  will  dls- 
countcnanee  all  addresses  in  any  of  the  male  sex,  with  a  view  to  ma- 
trimony, if  they  shall  be  known  to  drink  ardent  splriu,  dlher  pet  lotff. 
catty,  at  on  any  public  occasion.  1.  We,  as  nMKhers,  daughters,  aed 
Bisters,  will  use  our  inflifeeoee  to  prevent  the  connexion  of  our  friends 
with  a  man  who  shall  habitually  drink  any  kind  of  ardent  spirits." 
We  leave  our  readers  to  draw  thdr  own  inference  in  regard  to  these 
r(/bmuutoev  <as  the  Bazon  of  Bradwardloe  sayeth) ;  but  we  should 
merely  like  to  know  what  w  re  the  ebarMten  of  the  ladies  b^are  the 
above  rcsolutioiis  were  entered  into.  To  say  the  least,  ii  looks  a  Ikr/fe 
•nspfdous. 

A  Kwoiriiro  EoiTom.— In  La  Belle  AMtembUe  tat  December,  the 
editor  of  that  fashionable  work  thus  displays  his  acquaintance  with 
the  state  of  afBiIrs  in  the  literary  world  :— "  We  certaloly  antidpated 
the  extinction  this  year  of  some  of  the  mob  of  the  annual  pretenders. 
Whether  the  KeepnUtt  is  amongst  the  dead  and  forgotten,  we  have 
not  been  Infermcdt  we  only  know  we  have  not  seen  itt  if  gone- 
peace  to  ito  manei  /  The  Uindseape  Anantai,  about  which  so  much 
fuss  was  made«  has  not  yet  appeared ;  and,  for  aught  we  know,  will 
tiot  be  published  at  all  ( !)**  AU  the  world  of  course  knows,  with  the 
exception  of  this  editor,  that  both  the  works  he  mentions  have  been 
printed,  published,  and  reriewed  nearly  six  weeks  ago.  Docs  the  edi- 
tor of  LaBeOe  Ateemblee  live  at  Timbuetoo } 

Theatrieal  GMJip.->To  show  that  there  It  no  slight  diversity  of 
opinion:regarding  the  merits  of  Miss  F.  Kemble,  a  friend  to  whom 
we  expressly  applied  for  #  verdict  concemtaig  her,  thus  writes  on  the 
sul^)ect  :^"  Fanny  Kemble  I  saw  (in  company  with  a  Judidous  friend) 
play  JuOet,  Wa  agreed  in  thinking  it  a  most  audadous  humbug. 
The  name  of  Kemble  and  the  newspaper  trumpery  led  the  miserable 
Cockneys.  The  newspapers,  one  and  all,  I  know,  and  a  predons 
knot  they  are.  Take  it  as  an  infklllble  rule,  that  thdr  ecstasies  are 
the  agonies  of  truth  and  taste."  We  hope  this  is  a  little  trap 
/bri^— Of  the  performances  of  the  Adelphi  elephant,  which  we 
shrewdly  soapcct  is  little  better  than  a  large  humbag,  also,  the  Court 
J^rMi  furnishes  the  following  account :— **  The  drama  whieh 
inlrodueei  this  enli^tened  fordgner  to  an  Enghsh  audience,  is 
modestly  composed,  so  that  then  may  be  no  Jealousy  between 
the  Elephant  and  the  author,  the  whole  merit  bdng  left  to  the 
qoadraped— who  presents  posies  to  the  ladies  of  the  harem— car 
ries  a  letter  from  a  distressed  damsel  to  her  lover  -  Incarcerates 
avbol*  My  of  traiton--and,  when  two  hoatile  axmict  ace  «-■ 


the  point  of  Joining  issue,  majestically  walks  beti 
does  as  much  as  to  say,  •  Put  op  your  swords,'  which  Iteey  rcMiiJ 
do.    The  sagadous. arbitrator  of  war  must  have  hia  banqoet  afb 
such  a  toilsome  exhausUoo  of  the  animiBi  system  and  of  the  meet 
fkcultics.  and  he  accordingly  rings  his  bdl,  for  dish  after  dish,  ac 
bottle  after  bottle,  which,  with  his  napkin  under  hia  ehia,  he  eot 
sumes  with  evident  satisfaction.    Next  he  dances  what  may  be  w 
called  a  pas  seul«  fbr  one  leg  most  rductantly  follows  the  oOh 
leavbig  It  eeul  for  no  short  period.  Finally,  when  the  lef(teiaate  an 
the  usurper  an  crossing  blades,  the  Elephant  maJcstlcaJly  cnteii 
takes  the  crown  from  the  head  of  the  latter,  like  ■  a  good  and  ia^ 
gentleman,'  places  it  on  the  head  of  the  rightful  sovercsgn,  whom  k 
lifts  in  the  air,  bearing  him  oui  of  danger  {  and  afterwards  he  ear 
ries  the  rightful  Kmg  and  his  mistress  upon  his  iMck  in  grand  pr> 
cessicsi,  a  living  sign  of  *  the  Elephant  and  Castle.'     In  foct.  ck 
Elephant  is  well  hitroduced,  and  between  the  narrow  accnce  he  $aoki 
of  an  enormous  bulk.    In  certain  lights,  his  akin  smiiis  of  a  dan 
mouse  colour,  and  instead  of  the  unpleasant  appeeraasee  ofihebsi 
encrusted  tcataceoos  hide,  it  looks  from  above  a*  if  it  ted  a  fis 
coat  of  down.    Thehousc,  this  week,  has  been  filled  to  overfiovii^. 
and  with  really  good  company."— On  the  recent  occasion  of  Mr  l«» 
denhoff*s  beneSt  at  Liverpool,  he  recdved  a  substantial  proof  of  « 
high  estimation  in  whtchheishekl  by  the  patrons  of  the  dnma  tin 
The  house  was  crowded  in  every  parti  sogicat  was  the  iiifini  ■ 
the  pit,  that  numbers  leedved  back  thdr  money,  and  retired.  Tk 
nodpts  amounted  to  L.f75.— Then  has  been  a  terrible  row  at  lls» 
Chester  between  De  Begnis  and  the  Manager  of  the  Tbeazre-ft:^ 
The  latter,  however,  has  made  good  his  point,  and  iweventni  ut 
Italians  from  performing  operas  in  the  minor  theatre,  which  b 
looked  upon  as  an  Infringement  of  hfs  patent.    They  now  giT«  x  ^ 
concerts.— Master  Burke,  who  has  called  himself  ten  years  of  n. 
for  the  last  fifteen.  Is  playing  at  Carlisle.- Alexander  has  opcoul  ae 
Thcatn-Royal,  Glasgow,  with  applause,  but  wtth  a  very  indiflms 
company.- We  regnt  to  learn  that  Mr  Maerrady  is  ailU  ia  tei 
health,  having  been  threatened  with  the  return  of  an  nlaming  eaft> 
stitutional  complaint.—**  The  Youthful  Daysof  Shakspeue,*  a  we 
drama,  which  has  been  suocenful  at  Covent-Uatden,  ia  to  be  ;«> 
duoed  hen  next  week ;  also  the  Christmas  pantomime. 

WuKLT  List  or  Pk&toexaxcu. 
Dec.  19^-i^ 

Sat.       T/ie  Houee  qf  Aepe^,  ^  the  YowU{ful  Queem, 

Mow.     Be.  4  T%e  RaUer'e  W\fe. 

1  una.   Do.  4  The  fioyadea. 

Wan.     Do. 4  TheYouU{fal Qtuen, 

THUMk  Do.  i^  The  Magpie  and  the  Maid, 

Fbu  (TheaUeclokcd.) 


TO  OUR  READERS. 

Ih  onr  next  Number,  whldi  win  commence  Che  Third  .  „«..»  « 
the  LrraaAkT  JovnirAz.,  we  shall  take  an  opponunlty  of  jri^iar^^ 
our  Raadeia  of  our  piojecu  for  the  future,  ^^ 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 
Wjr  regret  that,  notwithstanding  our  douMe  Nnmher.  we  ha«« 
been  obliged  to  omit  this  week  several  attidct  by  esteemed  Covre* 
spondents,  which  an  in  types,  and  will  appear  speedily. 

Our  Uble  is  covered  with  new  books,  aU  of  whieh  we  slmll  ow 
take  in  our  next,  and  succeedmg  numbers. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  again  from  "  Astolpho"  at  hh  cms^rm- 
enoe^The  Memoir  of  the  late  Mr  Hacket  of  Invonnuay  may  bv 
forwarded  to  us  at  any  time  that  Is  most  agraeabieu 

The  Stanaas  by  «« G.  B."  of  Stonehaven,  and  "  W.  S.  M."*  of 
ThurM>,  shall  have  a  place.-Of  many  other  poetical  fovonn  we  eia 
at  presentonly  acknowledge  the  ncdpL  Our  list  hithidri  r  ii«. 
dical  Adrice,"  andan  "  f^itaph.**  by  •«  J.  D.'*of  Ldth.-'*  Epiiai* 
on  a  Lady  of  Quality  at  Bath,"—*'  Song,"  by  «•  C.  W."— •«  a  Poet- 
ifal  Epistle  to  the  Editor,"—"  A  Poem,  coosistlag  of  focty-(ne 
stanias  of  oitava  riswi,  written  in  pencil,"- «*  The  Vidoo."  by  **  C 
P.,"— and  •'  Woman."  by  •«  W." 

Of  the  Poems  transmitted  to  us  fhm  West-Houam,  we  shaU  la  a 
week  or  two  hisert,  with  a  few  alterailotts,  that e- titled  *•  The  Hitch 
Dance.**  The  othen  wiU  be  returned.  Our  opiaiasi  uposi  the  I 
poem  aUttded  to  is  at  the  author's  scrricc. 


EnnATA  IN  oun  Labt  Nombbe.— In  Mr  Tcmnnt^  RemMks  m 
thePsahns,  for  ••  panphraaes,"  read  peripkrttMU  t  tat «  plechaigy.'* 
read  pleMory  /  for «' discurtied  the  image,"  read  ifiitfer^nr  M«  l«z^  ; 
and  for  •'  conceraed  (0  aocomiiaoy,"  raid  etmtekfed  fo  aenmpat^a. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS^ 

Connected  unth  LiUraiure,  Science,  and  the  Arte. 

FENCING. 
TVTR  JOHNSTON,  Teach br  of  Fbnciko,  takw 

this  iBMhod  of  intimating  to  his  Pu|iUs  and  th«  Public,  that 
he  has  mnoved  to  No,  16^  JAMca'  SooAita,  whore  ha  coatinuas 
to  teach  FSNCINO.  and  SJNGLS^TICK,  at  the  CoHowiiwlenns: 
A  Lesson  every  day  per  moath,  ,      •      £1    f '  0 

Three  Lessons  a>«cek  per  month*       •       •  0  10    6 

Private  Tuition  upon  equally  moderate  tenns. 
Edinboish,  16,  St  Jams/  Square^ 

May  M,  18  i9^ 

LATEST  ADDITIONS  TO 
R.   CHAMBERS*  CIRCULATING  LIBRAI^Y, 

48^  No&TH  HaNOV£&  SrilEET. 

MISCELI.ANEOUS  BOOKS. 
P  HRONICLE  of  the  CONQUESTof  GRANADA. 

^^  -  By  WasMi^tan  Irriiv,  t  toIb. 

KarratiTe  of  an  Official  Visit  to  OuatcmaU.  By  G.  A.  ThomoBf  Sii^ 

History  of  Persia.    By  Sir  John  Malcolm,    f  vols. 

Liord  Londonderry^  Narrative  of  the  Peninsular  War.    t  toU. 

Colonel  Napier's  History  ot  the  Peninsular  War. 

Memoixs  of  tha  Bxtraonlinary  Military  Caiwr  of  John  Shipp.    S 
vols. 

Memoirs  of  Ocoeral  Millar,  in  the  Serrke  of  the  RapufeUc  of 
Peru,    f  vols. 

Memoirs  of  the  Enprcss  Josephhia.    t  vols. 

Twelve  Years'  Military  Adveattin  la  vaxiaiia  Qoaitst  of  tht 
Globe.    2  vols. 

Memoirs  of  Vidooq.    4  vok. 

Letters  ttoA  the  West    By  the  Hon.  Ju4fe  HalL 

St  Petersburg ;  a  Journal  of  Travels  to  and  from  that  cqdtaL 
By  Dr  GranvUtoi    4  vols,  plates. 

Walsh's  JmmMy  ftwn  €onsta&tHieplak 

Merooiis  of  Viae- Admiral  Losd  CoUi«wood. 

Narrative  of  a  Journey  through  the  Upper  Provineet  of  India.  By 
RexinaM  HAer,  Ute  Bishop  of  CUCutta. 

Notions  of  the  Amenrana.    By  a  TravaDiQg  Paahalo^  (Goopet^ 
Author  of  the  Pih>t.) 

Brande's  Voynge  to  Peru. 

Nolleliins  and  bis  Times.     By  John  Thomas  Smith,     t  vols. 

Journal  of  a  Residence  and  Tour  in  Mexico.  By  Capt:  G.  F.  Lyon. 

History  of  the  Liiia  and  Voyages  of  Chrlslophar  Columbua.    By 
IVashington  Irvtaig.    4  vols. 

Sir  JohnMaloohn'sSketGhaiofPeiBla.  tvolt. 
NEW  NOVELS,  ke. 

AnneofGdetstein.    3  vols. 

RoraaneesofRcalLifo.    By  theAathflrofiboHnagHtaiTalM. 

Ecart^,  or  the  Saloons  of  Psdris.    8  vols. 

Tales  of  Flood  and  Pield.    By  John  Malcolm. 

Yesterday  in  Ireland.  By  the  Author  of  To>day  in  Ireland.  3  vols. 

Tales  of  Paadon.    By  the  Author  of  Gilbert  Eaile  (Mr  St  John). 
3  vols. 

Traiu  of  TiamL    By  the  Author  of  IUglk*Waya  and  By-Ways. 
5  vols. 

The  Naval  OOaar.   Svdib 

Reay  Morden.    8  vols. 

The  Collegians.    8  vols. 

Rank  and  ralenL 

Tales  of  a  Voyager.    Second  Series. 

The  Disowned.   By  the  Author  of  Pdbaai.    i  volit 

Sailors  and  S^ntM,    8  vok. 

Talcs  of  the  OreMSt  Baniaid* 

Pclham.    3  vols. 

Talcs  of  Military  Life.  Svolb 

TheCastlllan.    8  vols. 

Hunnnan  Tales.    3  vols. 

TheCollaglans.   8vob. 

TriakofUfa.    By  the  auUiarof  De  Uste.  8  vols. 

ZiUah,  a  Tale  of  tha  Holy  aty.    By  tha  author  of  BranUatya 
House.    8  vols. 

My  GimndArtfaai's  Firm. 

Llfeinlndla.    8 vols. 

The  Angk>>Irish.    3  vols. 

Solitary  Walks  through  many  Lands.  By  Derwoit  Oonmy.  S  volt. 

Scenes  of  War,  and  other  Poems.    By  John  **■*«»'■*«- 

English  Fashionables  at  Home.    8  vols. 

The  ProCastant.  3  vols. 

OorVillaga.    By  Miss  Mltfiord. 

Salathid.  a  Tale  of  thePaHp  Pri— nt,  andFutmc   BythnBcn 
George  Crdy.  8  vols. 

PERIODICAL  publications: 

Edinburgh  Reviev. 
Quarterly  Review. 
Westminster  Review. 
Blanco  Whitens  London  Review. 
Foreign  Qaarterlcy  Review. 
BladLwootTs  Mag^rina. 
New  Monthly  Magasina. 
Edinburgh  litenry  JoumaL 

TKnMB  OP  mnetumon. 

For  New  Pnbllcationi,  8  vols  at  a  UflMb 

Month     ....        ei.  I  Half-year     -      -      £1    8   o 

Quarter    -       -       -      .       Ifis.   )  Year     -       -       -      Ct    8    0, 

TwelM  T«bBai«]low«d  to  the  oonntiy,  at  £1,  la.  ^quarter. 

One  volume  at  a  time. 

Month        .      .      •      •      4s.|Quaitar   .      •      •      18iH6d. 

STATIONERY,  BOOKBINDING,  te. 


NJKW  PUBUCATIONb* 
POBERTSON  and  ATKINSON  MpeeHblly  re- 

quest  the  nodooof  the  public  to  the  following  List  of  Nm^  la^ 
portant,  at  Cheap  PubHcations,  which  Ibrm  part  of  their  present 
Stock,  and  wtdch  they  will  saU  to  their  Friends  and  to  the  Trade  ou 
the  most  favourable  terms. 

HENRY'S  COM MfeNTARY,  complete  in  3  volj.  8fM>» 
distinct  type,  and  with  co|riotis  Memoir  t  an  edition  of  extraordinary 
beauty,  and  accmacy.  ItmayaisobebadinPartti,acak 


JOH-NSON'S  DICTIONARY,  without  ubrid«m<»l» 
in  own  volume,  stereotype,  8vo«  beautiful  Partndt.  An  Indispeii? 
sable  work  in  every  library. 

THI£  COMPANION;  a  loppreised  Periodical,  by  the 
ealabrated  Leigh  Hunt.   1  voL  8vo. 

EDI  NBUROH  RUVIE W-.vo)8. 1  to  34— a  set  in  fine 
order,  £20, 8s.->ibr  fmc-tMrd  of  that  price. 

THE  iVAVKRLEY  NOVELS,  New  Edition.  Sped, 
mens  and  Prospectuses  to  be  had  at  R.  and  A.*k«  who  will  receive 
subscriptions  on  aeaberalterme  at  amp  reepeatatUkaute  imtkf  IVudr. 
The  Subscription  List  is  already  very  lai^ 

In  addition  to  the  above,  R.  and  A.  respectAilly  submit  Che  follow- 
ing Listflf  ikdr  own  pmUkatkmM,  savetal  of  whtGh  have  just  been 


of  oratt 

EUkttkvi 


■Milt,  aa 


THE  VILLAGE  POLITICIANS.  oraShortDialQgiio 
on  the  State  of  the  Nation,  faiAiuillgfO.    PrioeGd. 

QUIDB  to  the  PURCHASERS  of  HORSES,  with 
an  AppendiK  on  the  Equestrian  E^mlpqient  of  a  OeotleniaOff  by  a 
Gla^w  Amauur,  beautifully  printed  for  tha  wi^Mcoat  ppoM^ 
32mo,  gilt  edges,  9d. 

THE  THISTLE....A  Colleetknof  the  bett  Scottish 
Sengs,  with  Notes  bythe  Anthckof  thsi.-  EventlVil  Life  of  a  SoM^,* 
with  two  humorous  Plates.    Pnoe  Sfe.  Gd.  boards. 

"The  Collection  oontaina  many  originals 
'  Funnezy,'  &c.,  and  Notes  that  an  curiaiub  while  1 
-^rUieal  Gautte. 

THti  SHAMROCK_4n  unrivatlrd  Collection  of 
Irish  Songs.  Edited,  and  with  Notes,  by  Mr  Weekas.  will  speedily  he 
IsBoed. 

CONNEL'S  SPELLING-BOOK,  priee  U  bound, 
and  First  and  Second  Books,  gd.  and  4d.,  sewed  In  stiff  boaris. 
stereotype  editicin&-.Tliese  are  now  estahllshad  S^ool-Booka,  and 
in  use  m  many  of  the  first  Saminariet  in  Enaland  and  Sootlau^ 
wldle  their  cheapness  makes  them  accessible  to  alL 

THE  ANT — Original  Volume,  4s.  6d.  rloth ;  Se- 
lected  Volume  the  same.  By  reniinting  portions  of  this  wortt,  a  few 
sets  are  again  completed,  and  original  subscribers  may  now  make  up 
theirs  for  binding.  The  first  portion  is  »  oolleotioo  or  Essays,  Tales, 
and  Vsrses,  cUray  tUostrativa  of  Glasgow  lifs  and  charaetari  these* 
oood  is  a  sdectioB  of  amusing  and  alcipnt  Pieces,  mostly  from  unes* 
plorcd  souroea. 

RULES  for  OOVBRNINO  I^ITERARY  and  DE. 

BATING  SOCIETIES,  4d. 

HULKS  for  FORMING  the  OENDRR  of  FRENCH. 

SKETCHES  of  the  ISLB  of  MAN,  by  a  Touriit, 
Beautifully  printed.  Boards  3s.  This  Is  a  work  meant  to  supply  m 
want  long  feK  by  visitors  to  the  delightftil  Island  it  describes.  It 
has  been  spoken  of  by  the  Journals  as  a  model  to  gnide  writers,  and  It 
obviously  the  production  of  a  man  of  lakals  and  lettant  it  is  aa 
anusiag  in  thaarmehair,  as  useful  In  the  steam>boat. 

TO  THE  DYSPEPTIC, 
THE  STUDIOUS  AND  SEDENTARY. 


BUTLER'S    cooling;  APERIENT  POW- 

DERSf-imNlnee  an  «rff«MW|f  r^etMag  mfit  scMia^  Drkit , 
pr^aUe  to  Soda,  SeUMst  or  Magnet  Water,  and  at  the  eam€ 
ibne  A  MILD  AHD  cooLiNO  ApauinNT,  peculiarly  adapted  to  psoraoto 
ttie  healthy  action  of  the  Stomach  and  Bowels,  and  thereby  prevent 
tha  recuncnce  of  Constipation  and  Indigestion,  with  all  fheir  train 
of  oonsequeoces,  as  Depreasaou,  Flatulence,  Addity  or  Hearthuin* 
Headache,  Febrile  Symptoms,  Eruptions  on  the  Skin,  in.  &c. ;  and 
by  ftequent  use  will  obviate  the  necessity  of  haviUi;  recourse  to  Ca« 
lonMl,  Epsom  Salts,  and  other  violent  medicines,  which  tend  to  do- 
faftlitata  tha  system.  When  taken  after  too  Ana  an  indiilgwwu  in  the 
luxuries  of  ttie  table,  partieulariy  after  too  much  wine,  the  naual 
disagreeable  eflbets  are  altogether  avoided.  In  warm  cUnates  they 
will  oe  found  extremely  beneficial,  as  they  prevent  acciimiilation  of 
Bile,  and  do  not  debilitate. 

Prepared,  and  sold  infs.gd.boaes,-«nd  lOs.  6d.  and  SOs.  cases,  liy 
BuTLsa,  CHamaT  TO  Hia  Majssty,  Na  73,  Paiuca'a  Sraasr, 
EniNBDaou;  and  (authenticated  by  tlie  Preparer's  name  and  ad« 
dress,  in  the  Labd  affixed  to  each  box  and  case,)  may  be  obtained 
of  all  the  prinaipal  Dsugglsia  and  Bookaelkrs  tmnoughout  the  Uni- 
ted JUngdonu 

BUTLER'S  CARBONATED  EFFERVES- 
CING HARROWGATE  SALTS,— which  contain  aU  the  solid  In- 
grediento  of  tha  oMabratod  Springs  of  Harrowgato,  with  the  very 
important  addition  of  the  VolatUe  Gases  In  an  immediate  state  oc 
disengagement,  by  the  addition  of  pure  water,  and  altogether  will  be 
found  a  valuable  substitute,  proper  Ibr  those  Invelida  who  are  un- 
able to'resida  at  Harvowgatb  The  Waterof  the  Harrowgata  Sminga 
la  very  suecessAiUy  used  iq  eaaea  of  Scurvy,  SeroAila,  and  Bilioua 
mmI  Gouty  Affktions ;  and  It  has  in  particular,  acquired  great  cele- 
brity for  mo  femoval  of  themost  complicated  and  obstinate  Cntane. 
ouaBrupttoBfc    The  SalCi  aie  lold  in  4i.  fid.  and  lOa,  fid.  Bottler 


I 

J 


THB  EDINBURGH  LITERARY  JOURNAL ;  OR, 


NBW  WORK  by  the  AUTHOR  of  the  SKETCH  BOOK. 
PabUhid  thU  daj,  ia  t  vola.  8to,  S4a.  boixds, 

A   CHRONICLE  of  the  CONQUEST  of  ORA- 

'^  ^  NAD A«  «tom  Um  MSS.  of  Ftaj  Antonio  Agspidft.    By  WASH- 
INGTON IRVING. 

Jonir  MumnAv.  Albemarla  Stiwt,  London  t  Sold  alio  by  Oliybb 
it  Boyd,  Tweeddale  Court,  Bdlnborgh. 

On  the  fOth  curt  will  be  paUtohed. 

THE  SCOTTISH  SONGS.     In  Two  Volumes. 

*  Alio, 

The  SCOTTISH  BALLADS.     In  One  Volame. 

These  CoUeetiora  of  the  Soottiih  Tradltionery  Poetry  ne  edited 
end  illu«tr«Ced  by  Robcbt  Cham  Bene.  Author  of  Tbaditiobts  of 
£i»i^BUROH,  Thb  Pictubx  of  ScoTiiAHD*  &c.  t  and  beButiftUly 
printed  by  Bellantyne  Ac  Co.,  for 

William  Tait.  78.  Prinoa^t  Street  t  RoenBTeoir  &  ATKiNsoir, 
Glaigowi  and  Lowomav  ft  Co.  London. 


I 


This  day  is  pnbliihad.  In  Svo,  price  7t>  Od.  in  boardB, 

fiOME  ACCOUNT  of  the  WRITINGS  and  OPI- 

^  NIONS  of  JUSTI  W  -MARTVR.  By  JOHN,  BISHOP  of  LIN- 
COLN.  and  IfaMer  of  Chrisf  •  CoUefe,  Cambridge. 

Cambridge:  Printed  for  J.  &  J.  J.  Dbiohtoh:  and  C.  J.  G.  & 
F.  RiTiwoToir.  London.  And  lold  by  Bull  ft  Bbadpctb,  Na  & 
BnUi  Street,  Bdinbttigh. 

Of  whom  may  be  bad, 
LAWSON'S  LIFE  and  TIMES  of  ARCHBISHOP 
,  LAUD,    t  Tob.  8to^  L.1,  SSi  boardi. 


ThitdayispubUdiad, 
Price  ft.  Cd. 

With  a  beanliftil  Portimit  of  M n  HAirirAB  Monn,  to  be  completed 
in  If  parti,  uniform  with  the  Percy  Anecdote^ 

No.  II.  or 

THE  LADY'S  LIBRARY. 

A  pwient  the  UKMt  handcome  and  the  most  uaeftil  that  the  Father 
ean  offer  to  hu  Daughter,  the  Brother  to  hla  Slater,  or  the  Hua> 
band  to  hU  Wifie. 

Part  I.  eontaina  a  beautiAil  Portrait  of  the  Prfaieen  Victoria. 

London :  Printed  for  Jobn  Khioht,  55,  Patemoiter  Row  {  and 
•old  by  John  ANDaneOH,  Juu.,  55,  North  Bridge  Street,  Edtoburgh. 


TO  THE  CLERGY. 

Jttft  puhliihed, 

A  Beautiful  and  Cheap  Edition  of  MATTHEW 

•'^  HENRY*S  EXPOSITION  of  the  OLD  and  NKW  TESTA- 
MENT I  to  which  ia  preftxed,  the  Memoiri  of  the  Life,  Character, 
and  Writinp  of  the  Author. 

By  J.  B.  WILLIAMS,  Baa.  F.S.A. 
In  5  Tdls.  royal  8vo,  handsomely  done  op  In  cloth  boaida,  and  let- 
tered.   Price  only  £i,  i5a. 

Aim,  Just  poblished,  a  handionie  edition  of 
JOHNSON'S  DICTIONARY. 

1  ToL  royal  Sto,  cloth  boerdi,  price  £t,  ft. 
Printed  verbatim  ftom  the  last  Edition  corraeted  by  the  Doctor. 

U»dop,  JoaspHOoLB  RoBinaoiri  Edinburgh,  CojrarABLn  4 
Oo.|  and  told  by  all  BookaeUera. 


THEATRE-ROYAL. 
]Jf  R  and  MRS  STANLEY'S  BENEFIT,  who  have 

the  honour  mart  ra^peetfUly  to  MUelt  the  pntionMeof  the 
public. 

On  MONDAY  Erenuig  the  8th  of  June, 

When  wiU  be  performed  the  Omedy  of 

SPEED  THE  PLOUGH. 

New  Irish  song.  "  Widow  Mahooy,"  Mr  Stanley. 
'•  Strike  the  Light  Guitar,"  Miss  Ctarke. 

*t  ®5*i?^*  *****  PJPV  •*'  Murray.  Mr  Macfcay,  and  Mr  Stanley. 
In  the  charactofiof  Paul  Pry.  Bailie  Nieol  Jarvie,  and  Mawwo^ 

After  which, 

THE  MOGUL  TALE, 

oa, 

THE  DESCENT  OF  THE  BALLOON. 

The  wbple  to  conclude  with  the  Faroe  nft^M 

AMATEURS  AND  ACTORa 

.   I'ttitftoteluidorMrndMiiSTAirMY.atNo.l.KlmRow. 


MR  UPHAM'S  NEW  WORK  ON  TURKEY. 

This  day 
Ita  S  vols.  7s.— fine  papsr,  lOb 

HISTORY 

OF  THK 

OTTOMAN  EMPIRE, 

FaOM  ITS  XSTASLISHMBMT  TILL  THB  TBAB  182R. 

By  EDWARD  UPHAM,  Sao.  M.R.A.S. 

Author  of  the  *'  History  of  Budhism,"  &r. 

niutiatod  with  a  Map  of  the  Seat  of  War  in  Turker— a  Vkwsf 

Constantinople— and  Procession  of  the  Grand  Sultaik 

Forming  Vols.  XL.  and  XLL  of 

CONSTABLE'S  MISCELLANY. 

Edinburgh :  Printed  for  CoNarABLX  At  Cat  and  Hu 
Chakcb,  &  Co.  London. 


Workt  preparing  for  Pubiication^ 

HISTORYofthe  REBELLIONSin  SCOTLAXD, 
under  DUNDEE  and  MAR,  In  1689  and  1715.  By  Roust 
CHAMBaaa,  Author  of  the  *•  Rebellion  in  g*ftM«^ii  i^  171s,*-  a& 
1  vol. 

HISTORY  of  the  MOST  REMARKABLE  CON- 
SPIRACIES  connected  with  EUROPEAN  HISTORV.  daiinjtdr 
I5di,  16th.  and  17Ui  Centsries.  By  JonirPABKKa  Lawtboic.  IL.<l 
Author  of  the  "  Life  and  Tunas  of  ArchUsbop  Land.**  Ac    S  tsL 

The  LIVES  of  HERNAN  CORTES  a^ 
FRANCIS  PIZARRO  i  including  a  complete  Histnrj  of  the  Ca- 

auest  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  and  a  faithful  account  of  the  sCaif  «/ 
liose  Empires  at  the  time.    By  Don  TsLa^iroao  oa  TacKu  t 
Coaio,  Author  of  "The  Casttltan,"  iau    fTob. 

The  LIFE  of  OLIVER  CROMWELL,  comprv 
sing  the  History  of  the  ConmonweaUh,  tlnm  tlsa  year  164*  to  tte 
Restoratkm  of  Charles  II.  in  1660.  By  M.  Roaaajui*  lA^D.  1 
vols. 

LIFE  of  SIR  WILLIAM  WALLACE  of  E1- 
dershe^  with  the  History  of  his  Struggle  for  the  IndcpcndcMe  ^ 
Sootbmd,  Inehiding  Bhimphical  NodMs  of  coatempoi  ^ 
and  Scottish  Warriors.  By  Joair  D.  CAaaica.  Eaq.   t  ▼« 

HISTORY   of    IRELAND,    from    tlie 
Authentic  Bra  tin  Its  Union  with  Great  Britataa  in  ISOa     3  ^ 

The  POEMS  and  LETTERS  of  ROBERT 
BURNS,  ChrooologicaBy  arrsiMBiL  With  a  PrcUmiaary  Iteay  md 
Notes,  and  sundry  Additions.    By  J.  G.  LocaiiAaT,  LL.B.    S  u^ 

HISTORY  of  the  AMERICAN  WAR  of  IN- 
DEPENDENCE, with  MEMOIRS  of  GENERAL  WASHINGTON 
StoIs. 

CHIVALRY  and  the  CRUSADES.  Historr  eT 
the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Decline  of  Knighttiood.  wilSi  a  PfctniMx 
View  of  Iti  Influence  on  the  State  of  Society  and  lt*m>*»^  !■  Caivm 
during  the  Middle  Agea.    9  vols.  —«.i- 

RECOLLECTIONS    of    a     RESIDENCE    in 

?PJy^'    By  Woi-'AaDIIfB.  BABOWKUnB  D«  MuroTOLs.    With  tile 
LIFE  of  MUHAUMEDALI,  the  present  Pesha.    1  vol.    ^"^^ 

HISTORYofthe  CHINESE  EMPIRE^  1  toL 

HISTORY  of  the  PORTUGUESE   EMPIRE 

in  ASIA.    tvQls. 

JOURNfcY  to  the  HOLY  LAND.  Br  tke  Viw 
oouin  na  CHATBAraaLairo,  Peer  of  Fnaee.  TiaaalMn!  ftm 
.the  French,    tvola.  ^^ 

HISTORY  of  RUSSIA  and  of  PETER  the 
GREAT.    By  GavsaAL  Cooirr  Pbiuf  na  Ssoua.  1  v«L 

NATURAL   HISTORY  ^   SELBORNE.      By 

^J^  ^^'  .OUiUBT  Waira,  AJL  FeUow  of  Qrict  GdUn 
OuOitL    1  rol.  • 

HISTORY  of  the  ASSASSINS,    TEMPLARS 

and  JESUITS,  with  Sketches  of  other  Euwpcen  Secret  Socictiea.    s 
▼ols. 

HISTORY  of  the  EXPEDITION  in  RUSSIA, 
dertaken  by  (he  EMPEROR  NAPOLEON  hi  lfi\%  Pi«m 
French  of  GaNBaAL  Count  Pvilip  na  Saoua.    t  veds. 

HISTORY  of  VOYAGES,  (rom  the  EARLIEST 
TIMES,  showing  the  part  which  the  variow  European  Nattocw 
have  had  hi  Maritime  Discovery  1  and  illuatnthur  tfaePrawrM^ 
Geographical  Science.    3  vols.  «»  «•  » 

BRITISH  PHILOSOPHERS-Livea  of  Loai. 
Bacov,  Sib  Ibaac  Nawroa,  and  Joaa  Locaa. 

TOUR    through    SICILY    and    MALTA.       Br 

Patbick  BBTDOxa,  Esq.    Iltustnted  with  aoln  Ansa  recent  Ti^ 
Tellers,    f  vols.  — «-*  *««• 


Edinburrii :  PubBSbed  for  the  Pioprletoia,  evu  .  »»..«. 
by  CONSTABLE  &  Ca  19,  WATERLOO  PLACE; 

8<rtd  also  bv  RoBaaraoir  it  ATXivaow,  Gla^owi   W.  CiraaT 
jmi.  &  (^.,  DubUns  Uuaer,  Chanc;,  H  oTlAiaden ;  ^^* 
sU  Newsmen.  Postma8len«  end  Oerks  of  the  Road.  chiwaMi 
the  United  Kingdom.  «  we  «-m  wrmii^^^ 

PHer  6d.  er  Stastped,  amdtmij^ee  bp  pttt,  IfldL 

Mntad  hy  BALLAimrn  ft  09.9  Panl^  WlHftt  QuHi^gatc* 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
CcnnecUd  with  Literaiurgf  Science,  and  the  Arts. 


WORKS 

PUBLISHED  BY  WRITTAKBR,  TREACHER,  k  CO. 
AVE-Jf  ARIA  LANE,  LONDON. 


ZII. 

In  pott  8vo,  prioe  8l. 

FOSCARI;  and  JULIAN.     TngMm. 

MlTVOKD. 


By  Msm 


En  Itmo.  with  numerous  Cuts,  and  a  Portrait  of  the  Author, 
ved  by  FtHomti,  from  a  Bust  by  KiNoaicK,  piloe  7s. 

T'HK  HOUSEKEEPER'S  ORACLE;  or,  Art  of 

DuomitieManaffnnent:  Containing  a  oomptoie  System  of  Car- 
ving with  Accuracy  and  Elegance  i  Hints  rcladva  to  Dinner  Parties  i 
the  Art  of  managing  ServantB,  and  the  Eoonomlst's  and  Eplenre*i 
Caleiidnr,  showing  the  Seasons  when  all  kinds  of  Meat,  Fish,  Poul- 
try.  Game.  Vegetables,  and  Pniits,  first  arrive  in  the  Market,  earliest 
Time  forced,  when  most  plentiAil.  when  best  and  cheapcsL  To  whioh 
•re  added,  a  Variety  of  Useftit  and  Origteal  ReoripCk  By  the  laM 
William  RiTCHBjran,  M.D. 

II. 
In  ISmo,  the  Sixth  Edition»  very  greatly  augmented  and  improrcd, 

price  7s.6d. 

The  ART  of  INVIGORATING  and  PROLONG- 
ING  LIFE,  by  Food,  Ck>thes.  Air.  Exercise.  Wine.  Sleep,  te.  i  or, 
the  Invatid's  Oracle:  containing  Peptic  Precepts,  pointing  out  agree- 
able and  elftetual  Methods  to  prevent  and  relieve  indigestion,  and  to 
regulate  and  strengthen  the  Action  of  the  Stomach  and  Bowels.  To 
which  is  added,  the  Pleasureof  Making  a  WiU.  By  the  late  Dr  Kitch- 

MHKSU 

III. 

APICIAN  MORSELS. 
In  foolscap  6vo,  with  cute,  price  8a. 
TALES  of  the  TABLE,  KITCHEN,  and  LAR- 
DER; consisting  of  Select  Bpieurcan  Preeepts,  Nutritive  Maxims. 
Reflection*.  Anecdotes,  die.  illustrative  of  the  veritable  Science  of  the 
Mi»uth ;  which  Includes  the  Art  of  never  Breakfasting  at  Home,  and 
always  Dining  Abniad. 

Grands  Gourmands,  or  the  lovers  of  good  eating  and  drinking,  will 
flad  aome  exquisite  pickings  among  these  *'  Aptoan  Monela.** 

IV. 
A  New  Edition  in  Itmo,  with  coloured  Platea.  priee  8a. 

A  CONCISE  and  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on 
the  GROWTH  and  CULTURE  of  the  CARNATION.  PINK.  AU- 
RICULA, POLYANTHUS,  RANUNCULUS,  TULIP,  HYA- 
CINTH, ROSE,  and  other  Plovers;  Including  a  Disaerutlon  on 
SoiU  and  Manures,  and  Catalogues  of  ihe  most  esteemed  Varieties  of 
each  Flower.    By  Thomas  Hooo.  Fknrist,  Paddington  Green. 

V. 

In  2  Tols.  Itmo,  price  14a.  boards,' 

The  DIVINE  ORIGIN  of  CHRISTIANITY,  de- 
duced from  some  of  those  Evidences  which  are  not  founded  on  the 
Autlientlcity  of  Scripture.    By  John  SHSPHaan,  Ea^  of  Frame. 

VL 
In  Ifmo,  the  Fifth  Edition,  price  6s. 
THOUGHTS,  chiefly  designed  a»  PREPARATIVE 
or  PERSUASIVE  to  PRIVATE  DEVOTION.    By  Jobn  Siiar- 
Raaj>»  Esq. 

VIL 
In  32mo,  with  a  beantiAil  vignette  Utie.  price  Sk  boond  in  Uaek, 

with  gilt  edges, 

A  COMPANION  to  the  ALTAR  ;  showing  th« 
Nature  and  necessity  of  a  Saeraroental  Preparatiaa,  in  order  to  our 
worthy  receiving  the  Holy  Communion ;  to  which  are  added.  Pray 
ers  and  MediUtions,  with  an  Introductory  Essay  on  the  Origin.  Na. 
ture,  and  Tendency  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  ehidly  selected  nom  the 
Writings  of  HuoH  Blaib,  D.D. 

VIIL 
In  Itmo,  a  New  Edition,  with  platea.  priee  8i. 

The  NATURAL  HISTORY  of  the  BIBLE ;  op,  a 

Descriptinn  of  all  the  Quadrupeds,  Birds,  Fishes,  Reptiles,  and  In- 
secU,  Trees,  Plants.  Floweia,  Gems,  and  precious  Stones,  mentioned 
in  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  Collected  fkom  the  best  Authorities,  and 
AlphabotieaUy  arranged.    By  THAOoaua  MAaoir  HAaais,  D.O. 

IX. 

Seeond  BdltioD,  sitsnd  and  enlarged,  demy  18mo,ptlss  4a.  ftL  Royal 

ISmo,  6s.  boards, 

MATINS  and  VESPERS :  with  Hymns  and  Occa- 
skmal  Devodonal  Pleoea.    By  Johh  Bowauro,  F.L.8. 

X. 

In  Iffmo,  priee  fu  6d.  sewed,  or  in  ISmo,  priee  2i.  6d.  bound,  the 
Twenty-Fourth  Bdltioa,  with  a  Sdeedon  of  Hymns  for  particular 
occaaioas, 

SELECT  PORTIONS  of  the  NEW  VERSION  of 
PSALMS,  for  every  Sunday  throughout  the  Year,  and  the  principal 
Festivals  aad  FasU ;  for  the  Use  of  Pariah  Churches.  The  words 
sriected  by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Drummond ;  the  Music  selected,  adapt- 
ed, and  eompoaed  by  Eow.  MiLLsa,  Mus.  Doc. 

XL 
A  New  Edition,  hi  8  vols,  post  Sto,  priee  95a. 

OUR  VILLAGE;  COUNTRYSTORIES;  Sketch- 
es  of  Rural  Chaiactcr  liid  Sceasry.  By  Miss  M4av  Rvunhv 
Mirroana 


XIIL 
In  post  8n>.  price  lOs.  8d. 

DRAMATIC  SCENES,  SONNETS,  and  other 
POEMS.    By  Miss  Mxtfobd. 

XIV. 

In  8  Tols.  12mo,  price  tls.  bds. 

A  DICTIONARY  of  QUOTATIONS  from  the 
BRITISH  POETS. 

pAar  I.  Containing  Quotadonsftom  SRAKSPaAae,  price  fib  6dm 

II.  — — — in  Blank  Verse,  price  7s. 

IlL  .— — — — ^  iQ  Rhyme,  priee  7s.  6d. 

"  These  volumes  are  what  they  pcofesatobe.  and  are  hooaatly  and 
tastefully  exeeoied.  We  have  in  them  the  enenoe  of  Shakspeara 
aad  the  British  Poets.*— Crl/icof  Gaz. 

XV. 

la  Itmo,  the  Ninth  Edit  revised  and  Improved,  priee  7s.  6d.  bda^ 

A  DICTIONARY  of  QUOTATIONS  in  most  fro- 
qnent  Use,  teken  diiefly  from  the  Latin  and  French,  but  comprislna 
many  from  the  Greek,  Italian,  and  Spanish  Languages,  translatea 
into  Engliah  i  with  Illustration*,  Hiitorical  and  IdioouUk.  By  E. 
D.  MACDoaaai.,  of  the  Middle  Tempiob 

XVI 

In  one  large  and  eloady-printad  volvune,  8vOb  price  lAa.  bda. 

The  HISTORY  of  the  INQUISITION  of  SPAIN, 
tmok  the  time  of  ita  Esteblishment  to  the  Reign  of  Ferdinand  VII. 
Composed  from  the  original  Doeuments  of  the  Arcfaiveaof  the  Su- 
memeOouneil,  and  fbom  thoae  of  subordinate  Tribune  Is  of  the  H<^ 
Offloe.  Abridged  and  tranabted  fkom  the  original  Works  of  D. 
JuAM  AirroHio  LLoaairra,  formerly  Secretary  of  the  laqulsttkH^ 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Toledo,  dw.  &c 

XVIL 
In  two  large  Tolumea  8vo,  priee  SOa> 

The  HISTORY  of  ITALY,  from  the  FaO  of  the 
Western  Empire  to  the  Cooameneement  of  the  Wats  of  the  Freadi 
Rerolutlbn.    By  Gaoaoa  PaacivAi*,  Esq. 

XVIIL 
In  imall  ISmo,  the  Fourth  Edition,  priee  ita,  extra  boards. 

The  SECRETARrS  ASSISTANT;  EzhibiUn^ 
the  various  and  most  correct  modea  of  Superscription,  Commence- 
ment, and  Conclusion  of  Letters,  to  Penons  of  every  degree  of  Rank^ 
Including  the  Diplomatic.  Clerical,  and  Judicial  DignTteries  :  with 
Lists  of  Foreign  Ambassadors  and  Consuls.  Also,  the  forms  neces- 
sary to  be  usd  in  Apnlicatlona  or  Petitions  to  the  King  in  Council, 
Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  Government  OOces,  and  PubRe 
Companies :  with  a  Table  of  Precedency,  and  Abbreviations  of  the 
aeveral  British  and  FeielgB  Orders  of  Knighthood. 

XIX. 

In  Itmo.  the  Fdoflh  Edition,  newh 

-  Improved,  with  an  entirely  new  1 

price  8a.  handsomely  haif-booud, 

SYLLABIC  SPELLING;  or,  a  SirMMAar  Mrraon 
of  TaACBiiro  Childrkh  to  RaAo  and  Spbll  with  Cuility  and  plea- 
sure. The  Fourth  Edition,  with  an  entirely  new  Set  of  Copperplate 
Eagmviogs,  and  an  improved  Arrangement  adapted  to  them.  By 
Mrs  Williams.  Author  of  the  Converutions  on  English  Grammar. 

N.B.  This  Edition  oontalns  a  variety  of  testimoniiils  in  flivourof 
the  System,  ftom  some  of  the  most  respeetiUile  Professors  of  the 
English  Language,  as  well  as  flrom  several  parents,  whose  children 
jam  used  and  Interested  by  this  novel  mode  of  Instruction)  have 
learned,  in  the  course  of  a  very  fow  months,  to  read  eorrecUy,  and 
with  per/eel  etutt  the  longest  and  moat  dilBeult  words. 

Boxes,  with  approprUto  Counters,  for  the  Amusement  of  Voaiy 
Beglnnixa,  maybe  had,  if  required,  of  the  PuhUshers. 

XX. 

The  Third  Editioot  with  AddlUona  aad  Improvements,  price  5s. 

hidf-bound, 

CONVERSATIONS  on  ENGLISH  GRAM- 
MAR, hi  a  aeriea  of  fomiliar  and  entertaining  Diabguea  between  a 
Mother  and  her  Daughters ;  in  whidi  the  Rulea  of  Grammar  are  in- 
troduced and  explalMd  in  a  Manner  calculated  to  excite  the  Atten- 
tion of  children,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  convey  to  their  Minda 
dear  and  coroprdiensive  Ideas  of  the  Principles  oT  Laaguage  t  with 
a  number  of  appropriate  Questions  following  each  Conversation. 
Adapted  to  the  Use  of  Eateblishmente  for  Young  Ladles,  aa  wdl  as 
to  private  Tuition.    By  Mia  M.  W  illiams. 

XXL 

In  two  vols.  ISmo,  priee  15s.  boards. 

The  ECONOMY  of  the  EYES,  by  the  Uiie  Wm. 
KxTCHawaa,  M.D. 

PAar  I.— Preeepts  foir  the  Improvement  sad  Preservstion  of  the 
Sight  i  and  Plain  Rulea,  which  will  enable  all  to  Judge  exactiy  when 
and  what  Specteelcs  ant  best  calculated  for  their  eyes.  Observatlona 
on  Opera  Glasses  and  Theatrea.    Price  6s.  in  boarda. 

PaaTlI.— OrTBLSscopBs:  being  the  Result  df  Thirty  YesnT 
Experiments  with  Flfty<oae  Tdcscopca,  of  fkom  one  to  Nine  Indica 
in  INameter,  in  the  posseasion  of  William  KiTcaairna,  M.D.  To 
which  are  added,  an  Abatract  of  the  Practical  Parte  of  Sir  W.  Haa- 
schbll's  Writings  on  Telescopes,  Double  Stsrs,  ftc.  \  some  Obaer- 
vatiooe  thereon*  and  Origlnail  Lstteis  ftom  Kmlnsnt  Optlelsns. 
Prioe  9s.  boards. 


fed,  sad  verrmsterially 
Copperplate  Sogravinf^ 


THE  EDINBURGH  LITERARY  JOURNAL ;  OR, 


MR  UPHAlWrS  NEW  WORK  ON  TURKEY. 

Thiftdaj 
In  S  Toto.  7i*— flue  paper,  lOb 

A 

HISTORY 

OFTHS 

OTTOMAN  EMPIRE, 

VftOK  ITS  xsvABUsmcnrr  till  tbk  tkar  182B. 

By  EDWARD  UPHAV.  lao.  M.R.AA 

Author  of  the  "  Hi^barj  of  BodhinB,"  ^kc 

niiMtouMwithft  M^poT  the  Smt  of  War  ia  TiiTkcT-«  View  of 
CmwUntliwplw   awl  ProoaHioa  of  the  ataad  Sultaa. 

running  Toll.  XL.  and  XLI.  of 

constable's  miscellany. 
volumFxlil 

Wm  appear  on  the  flOUi  Joo^  mwlralad  vKh  a  baantiAd 
EniraTiof  of  the  Battl»fiaaBd  of  KUUicmikiab 

HISTORY 

OF 

THE  REBELLIONS  IN  SCOTLAND, 

VnUtt  TBX  ▼laCOCVT  DUVDKI  AITD  THX  BAEL  OF  KAm 

la  1689  and  1715. 
By  ROBERT  CHAMBERS. 

Anfhor  of  the  «« Hiatocy  of  the  RdwUion  in  1745,"  te. 
Sdhihiagh :  ConarABLn  de  Cow  19,  Wattrloo  PhNei  and  HuBar* 

CnAMea,  tt  COb  London. 

PuhUdied  thia  day,  price  7i.  fld. 

A    SYSTEM   of  GEOGRAPHY.     Vol.  VH. 

^*'  Pabt  IL 

GERMANY,  SWITZERLAND,  AND  ITALY. 

ByM.  MALTB-BRUN. 

«•  We  thtok  Om  trambton  of  M.  Malte-Bnm'a  Geognphy  have 
dona  aood  Mrrice  to  the  pntMe,  by  mderlng  to  ^wAde  a  work  ao> 
•aariwia  10  the  bitUsh  reader.  If  the  part  whidi  la  to  treat  oC  the 
tJnIted  Kingdom  be  as  well  executed  as  that  which  treats  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  It  will  do  something  to  supply  one  of  the 
greatest  deslderaturos  In  British  litcratnre,— a  tolerable  acoQunt  of 
file  British  damtaloos."— Etfie^nryA  JUvUw,  No.  97. 

AnAM  Blacil,  Edinburgh  t  end  LoneiiA v  it  0».  Loodoo. 


pdeaoBly 


PttbUshed  this  day* 
In  IS&Ok  eontahdng  above  550  dosdy-priafad 

7i«  6d.  boarts, 

TBI  FOUKTH  KOITIOV,  ECTUSD  AKD  XNLABOIB,  OF 

THE  COOK  and  HOUSEWIFE'S  MANUAL : 

"^  a  Practiea]  System  of  Modem  DoraesUe  Cookery  and  FamUy 
Mananement  Containing  a  Compendium  of  French  Cookery,  and 
of  flnhionable  Conftetionary,  Prqiaratlons  fbr  InTalids,  a  Seleetion 
of  cheap  Dishes,  and  numemus  useftal  mlsceUaneous  Raeeipts  in  the 
Tariooa  Branrhea  of  Domastle  Soonomy. 

By  MISTRESS  MARGARET  DODS, 

Of  the  Clelkum  Inn,  St  RoBant. 

PnMbhad  by  Oumnlk  Bon*  Bdinbuj^i 

And  Sninuir  it  MAaanALb,  London. 

THEATRE.ROYAL. 


NEW  WORK  by  the  AUTHOR  of  the  SKETCH  BOOK. 


lifR  DENHAM  respectfally  annonnoes  to  tiie 

^'-^  Publie,  that  his  BENEFIT  is  fixed  for 

TUESDAY,  Mdi  June, 
On  wUeboeaadon  nm  be  presented,  bf  desire,  Kaowlair  eaWnftad 

Tragedy  of 

VIRGINIU8. 

▼tavbiins,  Mr  Danham, 

BdM  his  fliaC  andonhr  appeaxanee  fai  that  dttmetv. 

Yliglnia,  Sflas  Mason. 

The  Light  Guitar  by  Miss  Oath. 

The  Parody.  Smoke  the  light  Clffar,  by  Mr  Mioiay, 

Mr  Mackay.  and  Mr  Stanley. 

After  which,  the  oaletanted  Faree  called 

FREE  AND  EASY. 

The  pilncipal  characters  by  Ml  Mamy.  Mt  Jboaa, 
Mr  Mackay,  and  Mlas  TunstaL 

Mr  Haneov  win  perftem  a  Conanrto  «n 

THE  TIOLONCBLLa 

To  eonolade  wllh 

CRAMOND  BRIG. 

Vte  this  night  only, 

Marioo  Howtoon,  Miss  Clarke,  with  the  Seupi  of 

Saw  ye  Johnny  Comin',  Cam  ye  by  AtlawT 

An4  Saw  yo  my  Wee  Thlni^ 

TkkelB  to  he  had  af  Ma  DmrBAi^  Nn.  Y,  LaMh  Stnet 


PnVBihed  thta  day»  hi  S  vola.  Svo.  S4» 

A  CHRONICLE  of  the  CONQUEST  of  GRA* 
''^  NADA.  ftom  the  MS9.  of  Fmy  Antonto  AgapMa  By  WASH. 
INGTON  IRVING. 

Joan  MvaaAv,  Albemarle  Street, 


CALEDONIAN  THEATRE. 
T*HB  Nobility,  and  Gentry,  and  Public  of  Ediii- 

-^   burgh  and  its  EnTboiM,  an  BBOstreBpeetfWUytastbnaad,  thai  te 
above  Theatre  win  be  opened  for  tiie  Summer  Seeeon 

On  SATURDAY  ETcning  next,  June  IS,  18S9, 
Under  the  sola  management  of  Mr  &  BASS,  oftheTheotiesRoii^ 

Dundee,  Perth,  duw 

In  bitrodndng  himself  to  the  notiee  of  the  PabBe  of  BAaibnl, 
Mr  Bam  refralm  ftom  advancinff  anv  cUms  to  thdr  patrenitBi 
which  he  is  oomdouamust  depend  cntirdy  on  his  csertkias  to  pia« 
Nevertheiees,  impressed  with  a  hist  sense  of  what  la  dswao  thcteW 
bfttanto  of  this  enUghtened  dty,  lie  trusts,  from  his  anrn^gemcna  fa 
the  generd  conducting  of  the  Theatre,  and  from  the  nacare  sadv^ 
riety  of  the  entertainments  that  wUl  be  submitted  to  tbair 
to  merit  their  approvd;  his  oonetant  dm  being  to  Mend  I 
withddlght.  and  to  ▼crUy  the  popular  sentiment  ••that  the* 
tng^  amusement  may  evo  bear  the  mornings  rcflecdosi.'' 

llieSecnie  Department  wiU  be  cntirdy  new;  alaoanewrteacvB 
be  built,  aad  TaTloiis  improvements  win  becflbetad  toeeenreche» 
commodatlon  and  comfort  of  the  Audlencew 

Senrata  cntranoea  wUl  be  constmeted  to  eadipart  or  tlse  Thetfs. 
The  Box  entrance  Aram  Broughton  Street  The  Uppar  Bos,  P^ 
and  Gallery  entrances  Aram  King  Street. 

In  subBBitting  the  fdlowlngllst  of  thepcrfigrmeea 
Mr  B.  trusts  the  Company  wiU  be  found  eAd«taa  It  la 

-    Bdletr  ^-      -      -  - 


jFot  CAe  jDvono. 

Mlai  Brolfaeia  and  Miss  Podto. 
Of  tte  Theatre  Royd,  Devry-Laaab 
Miss  Boyle  and  Mn  Lee, 
Trouk  the  Theatre  Royal.  Ooek. 
Mia CBais,  Mrs Tyrer.Mits Irons.  Misses^ 
J.  Tyier,  and  Mn  Sktamcr ; 
Mr  C.  Baee.  Mr  Taykir.  Mr  McCarthy,  Mr  1 
Mr  Mdaaoch,  Mr  Fraaer,  Mr  Hillee.  Mr 
Mr  WaUace.  and  Mr  Doo^as, 
Ftam  the  Theatres  Royal.  Dnndaejnd 
And  Mr  Bemn,  firom  the  Lynn 

For  tU  BaOtt,  jpe. 


Tyiaa,  ICf 


il  DefWffT  of  this 
Madame  Yedy,  Miss  Harvey,  and  Miai  KanddL 
Mondeur  ITAlbert. 
Mr  Austin,  and  MssCa 
Pilodpal  Danaanof  Uie  Theatre  Royd,  C 

Italian  Opera-Houaab 
Whose  flrst  perfbrmanoe  wiU  be  duly 

Mr  Amherrt,  Mr  Lewis,  and  Mr  Absokm. 
From  the  Royd  Amphltheatro,  lawuhafci 

The  arvaiWHDiBntef  the  BALLETS,  to.  under  Ow 
ence  of  Mr  Auston,  Ballat-Maatsr  of  the  Thaatro  Roy 
Garden. 

Mr  Lawrence  VkaMr,  Mr  Mann,  and  Mr  Tone^  frtartpal 
to  the  Thaatro. 

The  ORCHESTRA  wiU  be  eompletou 


andtke 


The  Peeinmaneaewii]  i 
Oo  SATURDAY  BYBNING*  /ONB  IMk, 
With  an 

OCCASIONAL  ADDRESS^ 
(Written  by  the  Author  of  the  ••  Gowiie  OoaeplrMy*") 
To  be  spokanby  Mr  Baas. 
After  which  an  antivdy  new  Natlond 

•«The  Chronfelas  of  the  Osnanaata,"  by  Mr 

andeanad 

THE  WOMAN  OF  THE  TREE. 
A  variety  of  ELEGANT  DANCING  by 

jLftec  whtdi.  a  new  Comie  Dinma  (flat  tiae^  eallad 
MY  OLD  WOMAN. 
To  ttondada  with  the  popular  F 
DON  JUAN. 

Places  for  the  Boxes  to  be  taken  at  the  TheatraflbBi  IS  till  B. 
balf-pastaa;  to eommenee ataeven  pndaan. 


Doors 


Bojcas,  8s.  {  Upper  Boxes, 
Seeond  Price  at  luor-pad 
Plt,liL|  GoBeir.Sd. 


^faibuidi:  Published  fbr  drnProprfeton,  evi 
by  CONSTABLE  ft  Ca  19,  WATERLOO^LAOtr 

Sold  alto  by  RoBBmnoir  &  ATxxiraoir»  niajiiiai 
jun.  &  Gx,  DubUnt  Hmer,  Cbavcb,  ft  Ga  Loi^ 
sU  Newsmen,  PoatmaaMia.  and  derka  of  dm  Band, 
the  Unlted.KiiHedom.  ^^ 

Prior  U.  or  Steapal.  aatf  aeaf^ar  lypeft,  Idi^ 
PriDlvd  by  BAtLAMTTiix  h  On.  pbbIM  Wei^ 


WBBKLY  REGISTER  OF  CRITICISM  AND  BELLES  LETTRES. 


[No.  St.   JuM  1^1899.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Connected  tot(&  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arte. 


LATEST  ADDITIONS  TO 

R,   CHAMBERS*  CIRCULATING  LIBRARY, 

48,  North  Hanovbb.  SraBXT. 


MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS. 
fHRONICLE  of  the  CONQUEST  of  GRANADA. 

^  Bt  Washington  Inring,  2  Tob. 

.  Namtive  of  an  Official  Viiti  Co  Guatemala.  By  O.  A.  Tbomion,  Eiq. 

History  of  Persia.    By  Sir  John  Malcolm.    2  vols. 

Lord  Londonderry^  Narrative  of  the  Penhssvlar  War.    f  ToIa. 

ColotMl  Napier's  History  ot  the  Peninsular  War. 

Memoirs  oftbe  Extraordinary  Military  Career  of  John  Shlpp.    3 

Memoirs  of  Oeneral  Miliar,  in  the  Serriee  of  the  RepuhUc  of 

I     Peru.    2  vols.  .       ^.         «     , 

Memoirs  of  the  Empress  Josephine.    2  ^ols. 
Twelve  Years' Military  Adventure  in  varioas  Quarters  of.  the 
t    Globe.    2  vols. 

Memoirs  of  Vldocq.    4  vols.  .  ^     „  « 

,       Letters  from  the  West    By  the  Hon.  Judge  HaJL 

St  Petersburg;  a  Journal  of  Travels  to  andftom  that  capital. 
By  Dr  Granville.     *  vols.  pUtes. 
I        Walsh's  Journey  tnm  Constantinople. 
I       Memoirs  of  Vice-Admlral  Lord  Collingwood. 
I       Narrative  of  a  Journey  through  the  Upper  Provinces  of  India.  By 
Ranald  Heber,  late  BiAop  of  Calcutta. 

Notions  of  the  Americans.    By  a  Travelling  Bachelor,  (Cooper, 
Author  of  the  Pilot) 

Brande's  Voyage  to  Peru,  _ 

NoUdLins  and  his  Times.     By  John  Thomas  Smith.     2  vols. 
'  Journal  of  a  Re«ldenee  and  Tour  in  Mexieo.  By  Capt  O.  P.  LyoQ 
History  of  tUt  life  and  Voyages  of  Christopher  OolumbuB.    B> 
Washington  Irving.    4  vols. 
Sir  Jam  Maloohn's  Sketches  of  Perria.  Svola. 


NEW  NOVELS,  ftc 

Anne  of  Geierstein.   3  vols. 

Romances  of  Real  Ufa.     By  the  Author  of  the  Hungatiaa  Talcf. 
Ecnrttf  *  or  the  Saloons  of  Paris.    8  vols. 
Tales  of  Flood  and  Tield.    By  John  Malcolm. 
Yesteiday  In  Ireland.  By  the  Author  of  To-day  In  Ireland.  8  vols. 
Tales  of  Passion.    By  the  Author  of  Gilbert  Earle  (Mr  St  John). 
8  vols. 
TraiU  of  Travd.    By  the  Author  of  High^Ways  and  By-Wayi. 

3  Tols.  _     . 

The  Naval  Officer.    3  vols. 

Reay  Mordeo.    3  voU. 

The  GoUegians.    8  vols. 

Rank  and  Talent  .  _    . 

Tale»  of  a  Voyager.    Second  Series. 

The  Disowned.    By  the  Author  of  Pdham.    i  vols. 

Sailors  and  Saints.    3  vols. 

Tales  of  the  Great  St  Bernard. 

Pdham.    3  vols. 

Tale*  of  Military  Life.    3  vols. 

The  CastiUan.    3  vols. 

Hungarian  Tales.    8  vols.  ,^   ,,.      -     , 

Trials  of  Life.    By  the  Author  of  De  Lisle.    3  vols, 

Zillah,  a  Tale  of  the  Holy  City.    By  the  Author  of  BzBBfaietye 
House.    8  vols. 

My  Grsndfkther's  Farm. 

Life  in  India.    3  vols. 

The  Anglo-Irish.    3  vols.  

Solitary  Walks  throogh  many  Lands.  Bv  Derwent  Conway.  2  vols. 

Soenes  of  War,  and  other  Poema.    By  John  Malonlm. 

English  Fashionables  at  Home.    3  vols. 

The  Prnteitant    8  vols. 

•  Out  Village.    By  Miss  Mitford.  ^  ^    ^ 
Salathiel,  a  Tale  of  the  Past,  Present,  and  Future.    By  the  Rar. 

George  Ctoly.    3  vols. 

PERIODICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

BdinbuTgh  Review. 

Suarterly  Review. 
Westminster  Review. 
Blanco  White's  London  Revieir. 
Foreign  Ouarterly  Review. 

*  Blackwoors-Manrfne. 
New  Monthly  Ma«aaitte. 
Edinburgh  Literary  JoumaL 

TSRMS  or  SUBSCEIPnOK. 

For  New  PubHcatkms,  3  vols  at  a  time, 

Wontfi     -      -      -      - 
Quarter    -      -      -      - 

^    Twelve  Volumes  aOowcd  to  the  country,  at  £1,  Is.  a^uaiter. 

One  volume  at  a  time. 

Month         -      •      •  4s.  I  Quarter   ...      IQh  8d 

STATIONERY,  BOOKBINDING,  Ae. 


6s.   I  Half-year 
16i,   I  Year     - 


«1    8 
£2    8 


BUTLER'S  POWDERS, 

For  {nodudng  an  Effrrveicing 

COOLING  APERIENT  DRAUGHT. 

T^HESE  Powden  are  now  yerj  generally  known 

(and  as  generally  approved,)  for  producing  an  extremely  refreihr 
infc  and  pleasant  eflbrvcsdng  Drink,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  safe, 
mifcl,  and  Cooling  Aperient,  peculiarly  adapted  to  relieve  Indigee- 
tion.  Heartburn,  and  Nausea,  and  counteract  Acidity  in  the  Stomach. 
If  Aequently  taken,  it  will  generally  obviate  the  neceMity  of  having 
recourse  to  Calomel,  Epsom  Salts,  and  oUier  stnmg  and  nauseous 
medicines,  which  often  debilitate  the  system  without  producing  the 
desired  ellbcts ;  and  when  taken  after  too  free  an  indulgence  in  the 
luxuries  of  the  Table,  particularly  after  too  much  wine,  the  usual 
disagreeable  eflbcts  will  be  prevented. 

*«*  There  being  numerous  inferior  imitations  of  these  Powders 
vended.  It  is  neotaaary  to  observe,  that  the  Preparer's  name  and  ad* 
dress,  '*  Butler,  73,  Princes  Street  Edinburgh,**  are  printed  in  the 
Label  and  Bill  accompanying  each  Box  oi  the  genuine  Powders. 
SoM  in  Boxes  only,  at  2s.  9d.,  or  In  neat  caaea  for  the  Country,  or 
Exportation,  10s.  6d.  each.  The  eases  for  Exportation  are  lined  with 
Tin,  and  carefully  soldered  up,  and  thus  the  Powders  may  be  pre- 
served  for  any  length  of  time,  in  any  climate. 

Sold  by  the  Preparer  as  above  mentioned ;  alra  by  Botlbr  ft  Cob 
4,  CheapUde,  Comer  of  St  Paul's,  London  i  and  the  principal  Drug- 
gists,  and  others,  in  every  Town  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


POBERTSON  and  ATKINSON  respectfully  re« 

quest  the  notice  of  the  public  to  the  foltowing  List  of  Ntw,  Ins. 
poriant,  or  CA«ap  Pulriioations,  which  form  part  of  their  present 
Stock,  and  which  they  will  sell  to  their  Friends  and  to  the  Trade  on 
the  most  favourable  terms. 

HENRY'S  COMMENTARY,  complete  in  3  toIs.  8ro, 
distinct  type,  and  with  copious  Memoirs  an  edition  of  extraordinary 
cheapness,  beauty,  and  accuracy.  It  may  also  be  had  in  PvtM,  at  SL 
eadia 

JOHNSON'S  DICTIONARY,  without  abridgement 
in  oira  volume,  stereotype,  8vo,  beautiful  Portrait  An  indispen- 
sahle  work  in  every  library. 

THE  COMPANION:  a  auppretsed  Periodical,  bytlie 
celebrated  Leigh  Hunt   1  voL  Svo. 

EDINBURGH  RBVIE W-.to1r.  1  to  34— a  set  In  fine 
order,  £20, 8s.^/»r  oiu4Mrd  i^thai  price, 

THE  WAVERLEY  NOVELS,  New  Edition.  Sped, 
mens  and  Prospectuses  to  be  had  at  R.  and  A.'i,  who  will  reedve 
subwriptioQs  on  as  liberal  ierme  a»  any  reepeetaUe  houte  la  the  Trade, 
The  SubftriptloQ  List  is  already  very  large. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  R.  and  A.  respcetfiilly  submit  the  follow- 
ing List  of  their  ova  publieation*,  several  of  which  have  Just  been 
issued:— 

THE  VILLAGE  POLITICIANS,  or  a  f^hort  Dialogue 
on  the  State  of  the  Nation,  hi  April  18S9.    Price  6d. 

GUIDE  to  the  PURCHASERS  of  HORSES,  wirh 
an  Appendix  on  the  Equestrian  E^lpment  of  a  Gentleman,  by  a 
Glasgow  Amauur,  beautifully  printed  for  the  waistcoat  pocket, 
3Smo,  gilt  edges,  9d. 

THE  THISTLE A  Collection  of  the  best  Scottisli 

Songs,  with  Notes  by  the  Authorof  the  "  Eventftil  LiA  of  a  Soldier," 
with  two  humorous  Plates.    Price  2b.  6d.  boards. 

•*Tho  Collection  contains  many  originals  of  great  merit,  a' 
'  Funnery.'  dtc..  and  Notes  that  are  curious,  while  it  Is  very  cheap. ' 
-^rlihal  QoMetU, 

THE    SHAMROCK An    unrivalled  Collection  of 

Irish  Songs,  Edited,  and  with  Notes,  by  Mr  Weekes,  will  speedUy  be 
Issued. 

CONNEL'S  SPELLINO-BOOK,  price  Is.  bound, 
and  First  and  Second  Books.  2d.  and  4d.,  sewed  in  stiff  boardSL 
stereotype  editions.— These  are  now  esUbllshed  Sohool-Books,  and 
In  use  m  many  of  the  ilrst  Seminaries  in  England  and  Scotland* 
while  their  dieapnca  makes  them  acccssiUe  to  aU. 

THE  ANT Original  Volume,  4h.  6d.  cloth;  Se- 
lected Volume  the  same.  By  reprinting  portions  of  this  work,  a  few 
sets  are  again  completed,  and  original  subseriben  may  now  make  up 
theirs  for  binding.  The  first  portion  is  a  collection  of  Buays,  Tale% 
and  Verses,  chiefly  illustrative  of  Glasgow  life  and  character  the  se- 
cond is  a  selection  of  amusing  and  eleipuit  Pieces,  mostly  firom  unex- 
plored sources. 

RULKS  for  GOVERNING  LITERARY  and  DE- 
BATING  SOCIETIES.  Id. 
RULES  for  FORMING  the  GENDER  rf  FRENCH. 

SKETCHES  of  the  ISLE  of  MAN,  by  ^  Tourist. 
BeauUftilly  printed.  Boards  3s.  This  is  a  work  meant  to  mipply  a 
wont  long  felt  by  visitors  to  the  delightful  Island  it  deceribea.  It 
has  been  spoken  of  by  the  Journals  as  a  mod d  to  guide  writers,  and  !• 
obviously  the  production  of  a  man  of  talento  and  letters:  It  ip  aa 
amusing  la  the  arm  ehiUr,  ae  uaeful  In  the  steam*boat. 


NEW  WORK  by  the  AUTHOR  of  the  SKETCH  BOOK. 
Juft  PublUhed,  in  S  ralb.  8ro.  tit., 

A  CHRONICLE  of  the  CONQUEST  of  RRA- 

''^  NAD  A,  from  the  MSS.  of  Fny  Antonio  AgapicU.    By  WASH- 
INGTON  IRVING. 

John  Murrat,  Albemarle  Street,  London. 

PubUfhed  Hdf  day,  in  one  toL  royal  ISmo,  5e. 

THE  LIFE  of  ALEXANDER  the  GREAT,  by 

-"-  the  Rer.  JOHN  WILLIAMS.  A.M.,  Vicar  of  Umpeter,  and 
Reetor  of  the  Edinburgh  Academy ;  forming  Na  III.  of  the  FA- 
MILY LIBRARY. 

JoHir  Murray.  Albemarle  Street,  London :  Sold  alio  by  OLrrSR 
&  fiovD,  Edinburgh. 

Of  whom  may  be  had,Ju$t  pubUthtd, 

Nos.  L  and  IL  of  the  FAMILY  LIBRARY,  being 
the  LIFE  of  BUONAPARTE,    f  Tola.,  15  Engravingi,  10s. 

This  day  ia  Publiahed, 
By  SnRLriro  h,  Ksmixr.  and  Johw  Fairrairit,  Edinburgh, 

nPHE  SCOTTISH  TOURIST  Rod  ITINERARY; 
-*>  or,  a  Guide  to  the  Scenery  and  AnttauiUet  of  Scotland  and  the 
Weitem  Islands.  With  a  Description  oT  the  Principal  Steam>Boat 
Tours.  Second  Edition,  with  considerable  Additions  and  ImproTC- 
menti.— Illustrated  by  Maps  and  Views.  Price  9k  boards,  or  10k  6d. 
bouxid. 

e«e  The  rapid  sale  of  the  first  Edition  of  the  fleottlsh  Tourist  is 
R  decided  proof  of  the  superiority  both  of  its  plan  and  execudoo  over 
any  similar  Work.  The  Second  Edition,  betides  being  illustrated  by 
four  new  PkrtM,  will  be  fowid  to  contain  very  conaldarable  Addiiioos 
and  ImproTements. 

<•  We  fiave  no  hesitation  in  praising  it,  slfKe  we  happen  to  know  that 
the  moat  distinguished  personage  In  ntenture,  whofn  SootlaBd  ean  or 
I  ver  could  boast  of,  has  deliberately  ptonouneed  it  to  be  the  best 
book  of  iu  kind  that  has  fallen  into  nia  hands.  It  la  dUaOy  remark- 
able for  skilful  condensation  of  much  matter,  wMeh  haa  lost  none  of 
Its  value  by  undergoing  that  process^aocurale  and  estsasiTv  hlstoel- 
eal  knowledge  and  ekianceand  vigour  of  dlctkm.— 'The  formatliai 
of  the  plan  of  the  work,  and  its  vanous  details,  and  the  preparatonp 
study,  must  have  cost  much  more  labour  dMn  Uieeiwipontlon  itseu} 
for  a  plan  more  perfect  embisclngsudi  a  vacioty  of  oD!)ccts  (all  that 
h  interesting  and  cuitoiu  In  Scottish  ficuRaiy)    and  showing  the  geo- 

Eaphical  relations  in  which  these  Ohiceti,  and  the  rosds  conduenng 
tnem,  stand  to  each  other,  never  eame  vnder  out  observation.'*— 
**  The  Talue  of  the  whole  work  ismucherthanewt  by  anumberof  Maps, 
upon  such  a  truly  original  and  iogeaknu  plan,  as  do  great  eradlt  to 
the  inventor.—Each  of  these  is  devoted  to  an  entire  tour,  oocupica  a 
page,  and  oonslsts  of  three  oolumns.  In  whMi  are  distinctly  traced  all 
the  places  of  any  note,  (monntahw.  lakes,  riven,  towns,  viUagce, 
villas,  &c.)  aloog  the  route  to  bo  wurtued,  their  relative  dlstaooes, 
and  the  roads  that  divesge  fkom  the  routk**— Catefoatom  Mercury, 
llMJtf<i.v,18«9. 

*«  Those,  however,  wlw  deelie  to  extead  thilr  knowledge  of  Loch 
Lomond,  1  woukl  renr  to  Sthllng  and  Kenneys  Touritts  Guide  of 
1827— one  cf  the  best  books  of  the  kind  I  hare  met  with."— Scoto- 
man,  I6ih AprU,lSSi, 

Alio.  Just  Poblisbid, 

L  A  MAF  of  the  PICTURESQUE  SCENERY 
of  SCOTLAND^  Prieels.6d.  neatly  done  vpi  or  ookmred,  and  in 
R  Case,  8s.0da 

2.  A  New  TRAVELLING  MAP  of  SCOTLAND. 
Price  fu  6d.  neetly  douvps  9t  ooloQied,  and  tna  Cese,  Is.  6d. 

On  ttM  Ut  of  Joae  wri  published,  pitai  «rif  ftb  id. 
PART  VIL  OF 

THE  EKTE ACTOR;  or  UNIvmSAL  REFER- 

•^     TORIUM  of  GENERAL  UTERATimG  and  SCIENCE. 

The  present  Number,  for  June,  cootelBt :— Burckhardt's  Travels  In 
Arabla.^The  Nev  Colony  on  the  Swan  River — Travds  in  Jerusa- 
lem.—Steam  Naiigatloo.—Beet>Root8«^r.— Public  Records..— Jour- 
ney to  Mount  nna.— FaUs  of  Niagara.— Cavalry  Tactics.— Coast 
Liffhts  on  a  New  Prlnciple^^Thc  Cause  of  the  Dry  Rot  Discovered. 
— Plen  tat  Retliifr  ChroiMNneter8.->Origin,  Nature,  and  Number  of 
Suttees.— PriBciples  of  Teaching.— GtlTanlsm.'- Rice  Paper.— Visit 
to  the  Amerleea  Preaident  JaGksoa.*«>no  Cotirt  of  NaMmoo,— Mo- 
dern Jewish  Customs.— PhrenologT.-^Dr  Ghelmers.- The  Organ  of 
Scent— The  Animal  SlruelB[re.--Conircat  of  St  Bemard.—Buming 
Springs  in  South  America.— Gaetrooomv.— Opium.— Rules  for  Con- 
noisseoTBhip  In  Palnting^-Tlie  First  ana  Last  Kisa.— Three  Years  at 
Cambridge.— Dogs.— 'rne  Waverley  Novels.— Anne  of  Gelottein.— 
Wits  and^Authors.— The  Proverbs  of  Solomon.— Sonp  of  Bums.— 
The  Two  Emilies.— Mountain  Stonns  and  Slides  In  Amtitca.— French 
Crimhial  Trials.— Consumption.— ReedleerliUM  of  a  N)ght  Firer.— 
Varieties,  &&  dte. 

The  foHowlog,  among  many  other  flotien,  havo  appeuad  hi  Ikvour 
of  this  publication. 

«« This  Work  is  a  most  valuable  eompilatkm  to  thoae  who  live  ata 
distance  fram  large  towna,  and  who  may  neither  have  the  opportu- 
nity, nor  the  pecuniary  means,  of  becoming  acquainted  wldi  the  float- 
ing Literature  of  the  times.  It  professes  to  glean  and  ineorporate  In 
Its  pages  Che  whde  of  the  most  Instructive  and  amusing  articles  con- 
tainedin  tfur  Foreign  and  Doroestle  Reviews,  Maaaalnes,  and  Journals 
— «  profession  which  it  fulfils  with  a  degree  of  fidelltv  and  judgment, 
that  reflects  equal  credit  on  the  taste  and  Industry  of  the  editor.  We 
know  not  where  we  could  refer  our  reeden  to  a  more  useAil  or 
amosiiMt  Misedlany."— Oa[/brd  Werary  Qautte, 

•»•  Part  L  price  Si.  6d.  la  again  reprinted,  and  is  now  ready  for 
dellverr. 

Published  by  J.  Sutrrrlano,  9,  Calton  Street,  Edinburgh ;  and 
at  the  Extractor  Orrica,  140,  Fleet  Streetf  London ;  and  may  be 
had  of  an  Booksellen.  ' 


CONSTABLE'S  MISCELLANY. 
VOLUME  XLIL 


This  day,  price  3s.  fld.  or  Fine  Paper,  2a.  doth  boaad^ 

Illustrated  with  a  beaotif  nl  Engraving  of  the 

Battle-ground  of  Killiccmikfe, 

HISTORY 
or 

THE  REBELLIONS  IN  SCOTLAND, 

VKDRR  THE  YISCOVKT  DCKDRK  AND  THR  KARX.  OF  MAI, 

IniaiOandl715^ 

By  ROBERT  CHAMBERS, 

Author  of  the  "  Htetory  of  the  Rebellion  in  1745,"  te- 

Edlnburgh :  Comstablr  &  CO.  19,  Waterloo  Place :  nnd  Hcrst, 

Charcr,  dg  Ca  London. 


This  day  Upubilshed, 
In  Two  Vols,  post  8vo,  priee  ICa. 

SOLITARY    WALI5S    THROUGH  MANY 

*^    LAN  DS ;  with  TALES  and  LEGENDS. 

By  DERWENT  CONWAY. 

8RO0HO  ROITIOX. 

"  It  is  always  pleadng,  and  always  interevtfaM.*— JlArecvs. 

**  The  deseriptioos  are  divenifled  and  graphic.  The  tales  icti*' 
duced  interesting  and  clever,  and  the  anthni's  style  sprightly  and  .^■ 
aflbsted."— N(nir  Monihiu  Magazine. 

"  There  it  about  all  these  stories  a  freshness,  as  wdl  na  aaeteg&a 
of  manner,  whkh  must  gratify  every  reader.**--ScotoBaiR. 

London :  Hurst,  Chancr  &  Ca  65,  St  Panl'a  Churdxyarl 

TRAVELLERS  IN  SCOTLAND. 


'    Published  this  day,  price  15s.  boond, 

LHTHE  TRAVELLER'S  GUIDE  through  SCOT- 

LAND,  in  one  dilck  volume,  Itmo.   lUsMtrated  with  Hi^ 
and  Views,  with  an  Itinerary  on  a  new  plan. 

The  Traveller's  Guide  contains  a  general  aecoemt  of  *:«>«»i««  % 
description  of  every  County  and  Parish,  laid  down  agree^lif 
to  the  Natural  Geography  of  the  Countanrs  which,  with  a  C^ 
pious  Index,  forms  a  complete  Gasettecr  of  the  KiBgdoiB. 

IL  The  PLEASURE  TOURS  in  SCOTLANR 
ptlea  9s.  bound.    An  account  of  the  inlneinl  Plcaaare  Toen  is 


Scotisnd*  or  a  description  of  the  short  and  long  Highland  T«.n; 
the  Tour  up  Tweed  and  down  Clydestde ;  the  Long  Toor  revai  :be 


t  besides  other  ezeorsions  osually  adopted  hy  tlK  Tow- 
lets  of  Pleasures  Illustrated  with  Maps  and  Yumt,  with  an  Itinen:? 
on  a  new  plea. 

TIm  rapid  sale  of  four  editions  is  a  strong  mark  of  pablie  a^ae- 
batiOB  to  this  Tourist's  Guide.  The  nomerowa  iUps,  Twvt, 
fte.  yilth  the  Itinerary,  have  given  the  book  a  fisToucshle  le- 

SCOTLAXD, 

SCOTLAND, 

ENGLAKD, 

ENGLAND, 

Squaius 


IIL  A  TRAVELLING  MAP  of 
Two  Sheets  mounted  for  the  pocket,  price  9s. 

IV.  A  TRAVELLING  MAP  of 
One  Shae^  OMunted  for  the  pocket,  prloe  6k 

V.  A    TRAVELLING    MAP   of 
Two  SheelH  OKmnted  for  the  poeke^  price  9b. 

VL  A   TRAVELLING   MAP  of 
One  Sheet,  RMiunted  for  the  pocket,  price  5s. 

PuUished  by  Jorn  TaoMaoN,  9t,  St 
by  all  BookMners. 


SEAT  OF  THE  WARS, 
Just  published,  prIee  fiiu 
A  MAP  of  the  THEATRE  of  WAR  hetwwn  A* 
RUSSIANS  and  TURKS  on  the  DANUBE.    As  also,  ANCIENT 
and  MODERN  GREECE.    In  whkh  will  be  found  the  ptaees  ^ia^.j 
mentioned  in  the  papers  as  taken  or  retaken.    The  eoune  o^  dw 
river  Danube  is  laid  down  fWmi  Vienna  to  its  enttanee  Into  dw 
Black  Sea. 
Published  by  Jokw  Thomboh,  SS,  St  Andrew  Square. 

SODA  WATER.  ~~ 

fiODA  WATER,  of  superior  quality,  it  Manufu- 

tured  by  means  of  Apparatus  of  an  imnrovod  oonetruetioB,  by 
BuTLRR  &  Co.  Chemists  to  his  Ma|esty  for  Sootlepd,  No^  73,  Priaea 
Street,  (opposite  the  Earthen  Mound,)  Edtadmrghi  who  vn9  forwwil 
it,  in  quantities  of  a  doaen  bottles,  or  more,  to  any  oait  of  the  K-Otf* 
dom,  upon  receiving  an  order  for  ttie  payment  in  Ediobuiih.  Htnil 
Keepers,  Druggists,  Confoctlonen,  and  odters,  supplied  upou 
saletcnns. 

Empty  Bottles  and  Packages  win  be  allowed  for  at  the 
charged,  when  received  h$ck,jyee  pfesepemn, 
Manufoetory,  S3,  Waterloo  Plaoek 


Edinburgh:  Published  for  the  Proprleton. 

by  CONSTABLE  A  Oa  19,  WATERLOO  PLACE; 
Sold  also  by  RoRRRTuay  &  AnuRaoir,  Glaagowt   W.  Cimuw, 

jnn.  A:  (x>,  Dubllnt  Huaar,  Crancr,  ft  Co.  I^stdoo:  and  br 

f  11  Newsmen,  Posonasters,  and  Clerica  of  the  BondL  dBOQg|M»i 

Uie  United  Kingdom. 

Price  0d.  or  SUmpedt  and  eenif^tt  hy  fmt^  lOd!, 

Printed  byBAtLAMrrinc  It  Co.  Pmm^ 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 

CanneUed  wUh  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arte. 


Pttbllahcd  thif  day, 

T  OTHTAN'S  PLAN  of   EDINBURGH    and 

•^^  LEITH.  Nvw  EoiTiOH,  with  aoeuiBte  Dellneatioiis  of  th« 
New  and  Intended  Improvctnentt.  including  the  Plert  at  Leith  t  u 
alatft  a  condensed  List  of  the  Curious  Antiquities  about  Town,  with 
r^rvnees  to  their  podtion.— €fc  in  bds.  plain.— 8s.  in  bds.  eolourad. 
_14s.  on  cloth  in  rase,  or  on  rollers^-flfc  framed. 

•  •  Copies  of  this  Plan  were  deposited  in  the  foundatioas  of  the 
two  New  Bridges  prcsentiy  in  progress.  Much  time  and  labour  ha»e 
been  spent  to  render  it  minutely  accurate  and  interesting.  The  Map 
of  theXnrirons  eight  miles  round  Edinburgh,  and  that  of  the  Basin 
of  the  Forth,  and  Une  of  the  Canal  to  Glasoow,  (all  of  whkh  are 
given  OD  the  Plan.)  will  be  found  Tery  useftiL 

The  above  FLA IV  of  EDINBURGH,  (without  Leiih 
and  the  Basin  qf  the  forth,)  3s.  ed.  in  bds.  plain.— 5s.  in  bds.  oo- 
lonred.— Si.  6d.  on  doth  in  caie,  or  on  rollen. 

PLAN  of  LEITH,  with  the  New  Pier*,  Basin  of  the 
Porth.  and  line  of  the  Canal  to  Glasgow.— Si.  6d.  in  bda.  plalB.— is 
6d.  in  bds.  odoiued.— 7a.  In  caae^  or  on  loUen. 

ThefoUowing'neatly  done  mp  on  doth, 

LOTHIAN'S  COUNTY  MAPS  of  SCOTLAND,  8s. 
nch  County ;  with  the  exception  of  Perththirt,  Inwmuo'Mre, 
ArgjMMMre  and  Watem  Islandt,  which  are  3s.  6d.  each. 

TRAVBLLING  MAP  of  SCOTLAND,  2s.  6d. 

TRAVELLING  MAP  of  ENGLAND,  2*.  6d. 

TRAVELLING  MAP  of  IRELAND,  2i.  Gd^ 

LOTHIAN'S  SMALL  lilBLE  ATLAS,  (8  intp«,) 
neaUy  half-boond,  4i.;  or  in  sheeU,  for  insertion  in  poeket-Ublai, 

LOTHIAN'S  GLOBES,  (9  iochei  diMDctcr,)  L.3, 10?. 
per  pair. 

SLATE  GLOBE,  marked  with  Linei  of  Latitude  and 
I>ongitude,fbr  Teaching  young  persona  Geography.  Neatly  mount- 
ed. X.1,  Is. 

CH£CK«BOOKS  for  every  Bank  in  Edinhuigh  and 
Ldthy  nnifbrmly  engraved,  5i. 

USEFUL  AND  INFORMING  BOOKS. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  rflSTORY  of  the  SCOTTISH 
REFORMERS.  5  imb.  llmo.  IBs.  doth. 

LIKE  and  OPINIONS  of  the  Celebrated  GEORGE 
BUCHANAN.  By  the  Author  of  the  Life  of  Oeoige  Wishart.  he. 
ISmo,  8s.  6d.  doth. 

LIFE  of  PATRICK  HAMILTON,  the  firit  distin- 
guished  Martyr  for  the  Reformation  in  Scotland.  By  the  same  Au- 
thor, ISmo,  M.6d.  doth. 

LIFE  of  GEORGE  WISHART,  the  most  dittingniiih- 
ed  Martyr  tat  the  Reformation  in  Scotland.    18mo,  3s.  6d.  doth. 

LIVES  of  WALLACE  and  MILL,  the  laat  Martyrs 
for  the  Refonnation  in  Scotland.  By  the  same  Author.  18mo.  3s.  6d. 
doth- 

LIFE  and  TIMES  of  the  Celebrated  REGENT 
MORAY,  with  an  aeeount  Of  tho  Insnrreetloa  of  the  Lonis  of  the 
Coagrepition.    By  the  same  Author.  18mo^  4i.  doth. 

DIRECTIONS  for  SEARCHING  the  SCRIP- 
TURES }  including  Obaerrations  on  each  of  the  Sacred  Books.  By 
the  Rev.  Josspb  Gibb.    In  one  thick  vol.  18mo,  4s.  6d.  doth. 

POLLOK'S  ANONYMOUS  WORKS* 

irnw  anxTioira.  «„  .  , 

HELEN  of  the  GLEN;  a  Tale  for  Youth.  Third 
Edition,  18mo,  la.  6d.  boards. 

RALPH  GBMMELL;  a  TaU  for  Youth.  With  a 
Memoir  of  the  Author.    Third  Edition,  18mo,  Sk  fid.  bda. 

PERSECUTED  FAMILY ;  a  Narrative  of  the  Suf- 

feringa  endured  >r^,1^P'^J^^*^S^  SlM^hSI: 
Witna Memoir ofthe  Author.     Fourth  Edition,  Umo,  Ss.  od. tna. 


PAMPHLETS  ON  THE  ORGAN  QUESTION. 
ORGANS  and  PRESBYTERIANS;  being  a  few  Ob- 
servations intended  for  the  narticular  benefit  of  ^  j$J?^:P!lS!>^> 
with  Strictures  on  some  of  thdrieoentMeatlngB  in  Edlnbuigh.    By 

derieus.  la. 

AN  APOLOGY  for  the  ORGAN  aa  an  asaistant  of 
Congiegatianal  Psdmody.  By  William  Airsxaaoir,  Minister  of 
ibeGoepd, Glasgow,  la. 

REPLY  to  "  An  APOLOGY  for  the  ORG  AN,''  with 
some  addltioBal  Obaervatlona  rcapaetiBg  the  use  of  XaitiuilMBtBl 
Music  in  Chutdicfc    By  an  AjfTi-OaoAffitrf  la. 


THOMSON'S  LETTER  to  DR  CHALMERS,  on 

the  expediency  of  eaUUishing  FausoLT  SocisTiaa,  In  connection 
with  Cwgregttthom,  la.  6d. 

FINE  ARTS,  &e. 

EWBANK*S  VIEW  of  EDINBURGH  from  the 
CASTLE,  (19  inchea  by  18  and  a  half,)  18a. 

EWBANK*S  VIEW  of  EDINBURGH  from  the 
CALTON  HILL,  (lamesiae.)  18a. 

The  ORIGINAL  DRAWINGS  of  theaetwo  Views,  highly  finished 
by  Mr  Ewbank,  aie  for  salet  price  L.15,  15s.  eadi,  framed  in 
rosewood.  Siae  of  each,  indudiog  firame,  8  feet  10  inches  by  tS 
inches. 

EDINBURGH  MUSICAL  ALBUM.  Edited  hy 
GBORoa  LiiTLSY,  Esq.  with  Portrait  of  Miss  E.  Patoo,  15s. 

PORTRAIT  of  MISS  E.  PATON,  11  inchea  by  8* 
ds. ;  India  oroofs,  7s.  8d.  This  is  engraved  in  the  finest  style,  by  tho 
same  artist  who  did  the  beautiAU  one  of  Queen  Mary  in  ConatabUTi 
Mlaeellany. 

Published  by  JOHN  LOTHIAN,  41,  St  Andrew  Sqoarai 
Of  whom  may  be  had, 

MARTIN'S  splendid  Print  of  the  ♦*  PAPHIAN 
BOW  ER ;"  S6  inchea  by  19,  £1,  Is. 

TURNER'S  Print  of  "  The  PUGILISTS ;"  144  inches 
by  13),  lOs.  6d.  ^ 

EGKRTON'S  Print  of  "  WILL  0'  THE  WISP;** 
17  inches  by  14,  10s.  6d. 

PHILLIP'S  Print  of  the  «  SPOILED  CHILD ;'»  23 
inches  by  19, 15a. 

Portrait  of  MISS  LOVE ;  14  inches  hy  10,  6s. 

Equestrian  Portraitof  GEORGE  IV.,  curiously  wrouffhf* 
and  exhibitfaig  a  fine  apedmn  of  Penmanship,  by  an  Italiant  17 
inches  by  83,  £1,  Is. __^ 

CONSTABLE'S  MISCELLANY. 
VOLUME  XLIL 

This  day  is  pubUahed,  price  3a.  6d.  or  Fine  Paper,  Sk 

cloth  boards, 

niuitiated  with  a  beautiAil  Engraving  of  the 

Battle-ground  of  KiUiecraakie* 

HISTORY 

OF 

THE  REBELLIONS  IN  SCOTLAND, 

UZTDEK  THB  VISCOUNT  DUKDKK  ANO  THX  KARL  OF  VABf 

In  1689  and  1715. 

By  ROBERT  CHAMBERS, 

Author  of  the  •<  Hiatory  of  the  Rebellion  In  1745,**  Ace. 

Edtaiborgh :  CoirorABLn  h.  Co.  19,  Waterloo  Place ;  and  Hi7Mr« 

CHANca,  dt  Ca  London. 

TRAVELLERS  IN  SCOTLAND. 

Publbhed  thia  day,  price  ISa.  bound, 

L  THE  TRAVELLER'S  GUIDE  through  SCOT- 

^     LAND,  in  one  thick  volume.  If  mo.   Illoatiated  with  Mapa 
and  Views,  with  an  Itinerary  on  a  new  plan. 

The  Traveller's  Guide  contains  a  general  account  of  Scotland,  a 
dcscnption  of  every  County  and  Parish.  laid  down  agrseably 
to  the  Natuml  Geography  of  the  Country  t  whieh,  with  a  Co- 
pioua  Index,  Ibrms  a  complete  Oaaettet  r  of  the  Kingdom, 
n.  The  PLEASURE  TOURS  in  SCOTLAND. 
price  9s.  bound.    An  account  of  the  principal  Plessure  Tours  in 
SeotUnd,  or  a  description  of  the  short  and  long  Highland  Tours; 
the  Tour  up  Tweed  and  down  Clydeside ;  the  Long  Tour  mund  the 
CAStem  coast;  betides  other  excursions  usually  adopted  by  the  Tour- 
ists of  Pleasure.  Illustrated  with  Mapa  and  Viewa,  with  an  Itinerary 
on  a  new  plan. 

The  rapid  sale  of  (bur  editions  is  a  strong  mark  of  irablie  nnpro* 
bation  to  this  Tourist's  Guide.    The  numerous  Maps,  Vlewa, 
&C.  with  the  Itinerary,  have  given  the  hooka  fSayoucable  re- 
ception. 
IIL  A  TRAVELLING  MAP  of  SCOTLAND, 
Two  Sheet^  mounted  for  the  podut,  price  9s. 

IV.  A  TRAVELLING  MAP  of  SCOTLAND, 
One  Sheet,  mounted  for  the  poeket,  price  6s. 

V.  A  TRAVELLING  MAP  of  ENGLAND, 
Two  Sheets,  mounted  for  the  pocket,  price  9a. 

VL  A  TRAVELLING  MAP  of  ENGLAND, 
One  Sheet,  mounted  for  ttie  pocket,  price  5a. 

Published  byJoHM  TnoMaoir,  32,  St  Andrew  Sqoaiet  aadaala 
by  aU  BookaeUers. 


SEAT  OF  THE  WARS. 
Just  publiahed.  price  fis. 
A  MAP  of  the  THEATRE  of  WAR  hetween  the 
RUSSIANS  and  TURKS  on  the  DANUBE.    As  alao,  ANCIENT 
and  MODERN  GREECE.    In  whidi  will  be  found  the  placea  daily 
mentioned  in  the  paoers  aa  taken  or  retaken.    The  course  of  th 
river  Danube  ia  laid  down  ftom  Vienna  to  Ita  entrance  into  v 
BlidcSeau 
PtthUilMd  by  Jouf  Tbomsoit,  n»  St  Aodivw  Sqoinb 
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THE  EDINBURGH  LITERARY  JOURNAL ;  OR, 


^F 


This  day  li  imbUalicd, 
BHRitiftiDy  primed  by  BaUutyne,  price  7f*  (ML  extra  bo■ld^ 

TWELVE 

DRAMATIC   SKETCHES, 

POUNDKD  OX  TUB 

PASTORAL  POETRY  OF  SCOTLAND. 
Bt  W.  M.  HETHERINOTON,  A.M. 


.« 


Methinka  it  were  a  happy  Hte 


To  be  no  better  than  a  homely  twain  I* 

SBAKSVJSABJb 

Edinhiugh:  Comrabls  ft  Ca  19,  Waterloo  Place  i  andHimST« 

CHAirca*  A  Co.  London. 


'*  An  oBobtnitive  penriTeneM,  an  ardent  patriotiam,  and  a  lioeei* 
attarhreent  to  all  the  work*  of  nature,  chaiaieteriae  these  '  Sketches** 
in  which  there  is  not  a  thought  that  could  oflSmd  the  most  fastidious. 
They  are  full  of  gentle  feelings,  Jfvely  pastoral  descrf ptiooa,  and 
agreeable  and  animated  pictures  of  Scottish  character."— Etflnftur^ 
JLUermry  JournmL 

'*  The  characteristic  tone  of  the  whole  volume  is  gentle  beauty.  It 
has  not  been  the  author's  ambition  to  de  velope  the  wilder  passioos  of 
the  human  heart,  but  to  produce  a  few  faithful  pictures  of  the  homelr 
irirtues  and  common  vicissitudes  of  pastoral  life.  He  has  studied  hu 
aut|)ect  deeply,  and  these  Sketches  nave  not  been  submitted  to  pub- 
lic scrutiny  without  roudi  forethought,  and  numerous  retouoaes. 
They  ha«e  been  polished  with  great  care,  and  we  apprehend  that 
this  veiy  poU«h  wUl  render  them  more  popular  in  the  dnwing-room« 
than  at  the  farmer's  ingle.  On  the  whole,  we  legard  them  as  very 
creditable  efforts  in  the  department  of  literature  to  which  they  apper- 
tain, and  lay  aside  the  volume  with  a  conscientious  persuasion,  that 
they  are  the  emanations  of  a  mind  of  whose  compass  they  fiunish  but 
a  very  inadequate  indication."— £(/<fitergA  Obterver, 

**  There  is  a  flow  of  rich  and  varied  imagery ;  there  is  a  deep  sense 
of  the  gentlsr  and  moce  amiable  feelings  of  our  nature }  there  is, 
above  all,  a  tone  of  unpretending  moraUty,  and  of  quiet  piety,  in 
the  whole  work,  that  steals  nnlitlfialy  into  the  hmttr—T^M^aitm 
Mercurp, 

"  His  poetry  dispUps  right  feeliag,  oometprincipkb  and  pure  and 
undefiled  reliction."— Sdia^rgA  EmrIiv  Poit. 

"  It  ll  a  mirror  of  much  of  what  Is  most  beantiftil  hi  mrtroidv« 
6cotti»h  character  {  and  while  it  thus  brings  hack  upon  the  neart*  in 
all  their  ori^nal  fkeshness  and  power,  many  of  thoae  aoenee  and  en- 
Jojrments  which  oonatiiuted  the  witdiery  and  romanoa  of  early 
yean,  it  gratifies  also  refined  literary  taste,  by  the  polished  puritv.of 
its  language,  and  the  chaateness  of  its  sentiments  and  imagery.  They 
contain  many  fine  touches  of  real  nature,  many  happy  tlu>ughts  and 
beautiftil  images,  and  many  lively  and  striking  pictures  of  that 
happy,  that  virtuous  and  lofty-minded  class,  that  once  formed  the 
stipDgth  and  pride  of  Scotland."— CM^gov  Free  Freee* 

'*  Iti  conception  is  exceedingly  happy,  and,  in  one  acnae,  new.  His 
genius  is  esicntiaUv  lyrical ;  aoid  the  proof  of  this  is  as  much  In  his 
selecting  sooes  fbr  nis  subject,  as  In  hu  having  composed  so  rnamy  ex- 
ecUeot  ones  himself.  His  songs  are  all  good,  auad  only  want  a  mtle 
careful,  but  scarcely  perceptiblc^aiiA,  to  be  aa  excellent  aa  they  are 
jiumeroua.  We  prophesy  that  many  of  them  will  And  their  wi^  into 
collections  of  our  national  radodics.^— Gtei|gvie  Scots  Tl»<#. 

'*  We  have  no  hesitation  in  warmly  recommending  the  volume  to 
our  readers,  as  eonta'nlng  a  great  deal  of  sweet  and  beautiftil  poetry, 
and  the  germ  of  something  greater,  which,  we  trust,  we  shall  see  soon 
from  the  author.  A  work  which  will  equally  furnish  pleasura  in  the 
drawing*room  of  the  rich*  and  the  cottage  of  the  paiuanL"— >Dim»- 
frli*  CourUr» 

«*  His  imagerv  ia  delightftilly  varied  and  striking,  and  one  Ibding  of 
eerene  piety  and  genuine  moraiicy  pervades  every  paga»''—"i)ni^icf 
JoumaL 

<*  It  possassei  the  sterling  merits  of  the  peasantry,  whose  diaracter 
the  Sketches  are  intended  to  illustrate,  wlthoiit  their  loo^  and  un- 
promtidng  exterior."— PcrM  Courier, 

"  It  is  full  of  genuine  nationality,  nnaflbeCad  abiipllDity«  and  good 
poetry."— Dundee  Courier, 

*<  The  pictures  of  rusde  raannen  are  given  with  a  delicaey,  and 
yet  with  a  truth,  which  render  them  doubly  pleasing;  Evan  in  de> 
scribing  the  most  familiar  scenes,  whara  a  poet  of  ordinary  powers, 
in  attempting  to  be  fkithftil,  wanld  have  certainly  lUlen  into  vulgar- 
ity.  this  writer  displays  a  tact  of  seleeflon,  and  an  elegance  fat  nis 
la^cneee.  which,  while  It  retains  the  whole  vivacity  of  ml  lilb.  has 
all  the  mtartsting  romance  of  mera  imaginarton.*'— F|/>  Herald. 
■  '<Hiadeseriptlooa  of  our  Soottiahr  hills  and  dalea^wooda  and  vales, 
mountains  and  ^lena,  riven  and  lakes,  as  wall  aa  of  UMunadoraed 
nanners  of  our  peasantry,  aie  oftenUmcs  vivid,  oharaoteriattcb  in- 
teresting,—displaying  poede  genius  of  no  wwrnnan  ocder«'*-"&(f<ii 
Cowrier. 

'*  Thare  fs  roneh  of  the  genuine  spirit  of  poesy  In  the  volunie,  and 
much  that  is  excellent  in  doKripttOQ,  taste,  mA  oakftte**— IdeerMas 
Courirr. 

**  The  diolee  of  a  auttject  seems  to  us  vary  happy  >ad  judiahwis,  as 
.coc  which  both  well  deserves  and  aftcda  ample  raateriala  for  apoeti- 
cal  record.  Tills  record,  we  think,  Mr  Hetherington  has  ^ven  in  a 
Irighly  poetical  spirit,  with  much  ttm  tmej,  nicfent  taste,  and  moral 
aantlment  In  almost  all  the  characteriat^  excaiknctes  of  that  mora 
tranquil  atyle  to  which  these  Sketches  brfaiv--4liat  of  pastocal  poetry 
—they  ara  more  than  ordinarily  eminent.  These  Sketchae,  In  many 
pant,  very  happily  exanpUfV  all  that  strong  good  sense..  profiMUMl, 
thoof^  regulated  feeling,  and  rly  arriincM  of  humour,  whidi  used  to 
he  audi  characteristic  tralts.of  the  Scottish  peasantry.    We  cannot 


eonohide  without  taking  notice  of  tfie  siagular  merit  of  the  sonaa 
ocatteted  thnM^h  the  vohime,  all  of  which  diaplay  powers  of  aana- 
meat, fiMey, and  verslficatiott,  oertalnlyaot  taitaaortothoae  exhl- 


bited  bv  any  Uving  author  who  has  attamptad  this  moat  dtfllciU  tad 
ddightfttf  spNlii  of  poatfy,%  SR^wghlM^  /fwrnd*. 


On  let  July  will  be  puhllahed. 

nPHB  SCOTTISH  SONGS.     Ia  Two  Vdliimca. 

Royal  limo,  price  lis.  i  and 
The  SCOTTISH  BALLADS.      In  One  VtAvaaB 
royal  18nio»  fis.  i  colleetad  and  iUnstnteri  by 

ROBERT  CHAMBERS. 
Author  of  "  TradUiona  of  Edinburgh,"  S  vols.  l«k  «•  The  PteCem 
of  Scodaadf"  S  vols,  post  8vo.  with  eight  fine  phtum,  L.1,  U. 

Printed  for  William  Tatt,  T8>  Pilneea  Oliwl 
Of  whom  may  be  had, 
TYTLER'S  HISTORY  of  SCOTLAND,  ▼»!«.  L 
CBd  II.  Svo,  each  Itk— -Yd.  III.  in  November. 

PITCAIRN*S  CRIMINAL  TRIALS,  pvt  L  4«a^ 
15a.— Part  II.  will  be  raady  early  next  month. 

WESTMINSTER  REVIEW,   No.  XX.  6a.->KoL 
XXL  will  be  tmAy  on  let  July. 

ARMSTRONG'S  GAELIC  DICTIONARY,  4ta» 

(origtoal  price  £3, 18i.  6<l.)  £1,  Ss. 

NEW  WORK  by  the  AUTHOR  of  the  SKETCH  BOOK. 
Just  Published.  In  2  vols.  8vo,  tte., 

A   CHRONICLE  of  the  CONQUEST  of  GRA- 

'^*' NADA,  from  the  MSS.  of  ftay  Antonio  Aganida.    Br  WASH- 
INGTON IRVINQ. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street, 
SODA  WATER. 


fiODA  WATER,  of  Buperior  aualitj,  la  Manufafi- 

tilled  by  means  of  Apparatus  of  an  raiproved  oonatructioa,  It 
BirrLgR  ft  Co.  Chemists  to  his  Mikity  for  bcotland.  Now  73.  Piwa 
Street,  (ppposite  the  Earthen  Mound,)  Edinbuight  who  will  forwsi 
it,  in  quantities  of  a  doaen  bottles,  or  more^  to  any  port  of  the  Ks«^ 
dom,  upon  reoelviqg  an  order  for  the  paymcntin  Bainbttrgfa.  Heni 
Keepers,  Druggists,  Confectioners,  and  others,  tnrplkri  upon  wfaak> 


Empty  Bottles  and  Packages  win  be  allowed  tat  aft  tike 
eharsed,  when  received  back./rc»  afexpenee, 
Manufbctory.  23.  Waterloo  Pbce. 


BdSmtmrmh,  SStf  Jmmf,  Tgfp. 

IJfVi  BUCKINGHAM'S  LECTURES,  or  Kxlem- 

'^^''^  pore  Descriptions  of  the  several  Countries  of  the  K  ASTE1t5 
WORLD,  will  be  deliTcred  at  the  Hopstocn  Roomc,  Queen  Stxvet, 
beginning  on  Monday  the  6th  of  July,  and  oontiiiulQg  daQy  uvi 
Monday  the  13th  of  July,  according  to  the  fbllowing  oedcr  of  daici: 


.  Jnly   Clh. 

•  July  7^ 
.  Joly  Uk. 
.  July  9±» 
.  Jnly  Iffh. 
.  July  lldk 

•  Jttly  IS6l 

oleioek  la  tte  even- 


Egypt,  and  its  splendid  Anti<|uities» 

Arabia,  and  Ito  Deeert  Tribes* 

Palestine,  and.iu  Holy  Places. 

Meeopolamla,  and  iu  Ruined  Cities, 

Pmala.  and  Its  Picturesqoe  Beamier 

India,  its  Institutions  and  Inhabitants. 

Commerce  and  Resources  of  the  East. 

Eadi  Lecture  win  ooBuncace>t  half-paat  i 
ing  precisely. 

Single  Admission,  8s.  6d.;  Ticket  for  tfie  whole  Cooiee  of  S«v«n 
Leecures,  One  Guinea  t  to  be  had  of  the  principal  Bookadtes.  aad  at 
the  place  of  ddl  very. 

In  order  to  Csrilltate  the  attendance  of  young  Genttcaasn  who  are 
still  pursuing  their  studiei,  as  well  as  of  f  oung  Ladles  whoae  cducw. 
tion  is  still  In  progress,  to  each  of  wboro  the  descriptiosis  of  the  eo«i»- 
tries  may  be  found  instructive  as  well  as  entartamini^  twt>  Tickets 
for  the  Course  win  admit  three  young  OenCiemra,  or  fnnt  yoway 
Ladies  under  ^hteen  yeais  of  age;  apd  three  Tickets  Ibr  the  r 
will  admit  a  family  party  of  six. 

A  Ponphtet,  conuinbig  the  Heada  of  the  Laetmes,  price  la. 
be  had  as  above  i  and  it  is  strongly 


M». 


THE  TEETH. 

T.  D.  EIDD»  Dentist,  latety  with  J.  Pa- 

raneoif  Clark.  A.M..  LondoB.  reapeetAilly  inifanafeaa,  that 
under  McCtarfc's  syaiem,  he  continues  to  cure  TuiUlnihiL  aad  C^ 
rious  Teed),  without  pain  or  ct  traction,  principaUy  hf  theappGee 
tion  of  an  Anodyne  Cement,  which  ftot  only  gives  annediate  reOcf 
to  the  most  acute  suflfcring,  deadens  all  seniilHlity  in  the  < 


teeth,  but  prevento  a  recurrence  of  the  diseue ;  ani^  if  anhwottaaDy 


stopped  with  gdd.  are  peDnanently  as  uaefUi  m  If  Ihey 
beoi  decayed. 

Itmav  be  uttneeesanr  to  slate,  that  Mr  Claik*kmtam  h  that 
which  all  others  have  founded  their  pretesskms  of  soecess ;  yet' Mr 
Kidd  confidently  asserts,  that  the  true  principles  of  the  syaten 
akme  known  to  the  inventor  and  himself. 

DeBcTenclesof  the  teeth  sopplied  on  Mr  Cbak^fe  luiutwed 

f4»  QaosMfitieet.  Jw^  MOk,  18S9. 


Kdinhurgh  •  Pttwlsliad  lor  the  Proprielnn,  e? 
by  CONSTABLE  &  CO.  19.  WATERLOO  PLACE; 

Sold  also  by  Robvrtcoh  dt  ATKuraoK.  Glaagowt  W.  Comar. 
jun.  4t  Go..  Dublin;  Humar.  CKAxon; ft  Cow  Loodoa t  aad  bp 
sll  Newsmen,  Postmastats.  aad  Caeiks  of  the  Road.  thsMMhoat 
the  United  Kingdom.     , 

Prte  6d.  or  Steaipsd,  cwt  jraf^ce  ly  f«4  lOdL 
Printed  by  BAtiAvrrifs  ft  Ok  Putdli  Wbtt,  ChftORgKt*. 


[No.  84.   Julyi,18f9.] 

ADVERTISEMENTS, 
CanMeted  with  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts, 

On  1ft  July  was  pabliihedt 

THE  SCOTTISH  SONGS.     In  Two  Volames, 

coyal  Uimoi  price  12b.  ;  and 
The  SCOTTISH  BALLADS.      In  One  Volume, 
loral  ISmo.  6s.  i  collected  and  illustrated  by 

ROBERT  CHAMBERS, 
Author  of  ««  TradltiaBa  oT  Edintangfa.'*  t  Tola.  Itk  "  The  Plctute 
I     .of  ScoUaad**  S  Tob.  pott  Sto*  with  eight  fine  platen  L.l»  la. 
Aec-Asc 

Printed  for  WiLLrxii  Tait,  78,  Princaa  Street 

Of  whom  nuy  be  had, 
TYTLER'S  HISTORY  of  SCOTLAND,  yob.  1. 
end  II.  8vo,  each  1^-t-Vol.  III.  in  November. 

PITCAIRN'S  CRIMINAL  TRIALS,  part  L  4to, 
15a^— Part  1 1,  will  be  ready  eariynext  month. 

WESTMINSTER  REVIEW,    No.  XX.  6«.— No. 
XXI.  wiU  be  xeady  on  lit  July. 
I        ARMSTRONG'S  GAELIC  DICTIONARY,  4to, 
•    (original  priec  £8,  Wi.  W.)  £l,5e. 


Thit  day  fa  Published, 
By  STIRLING  &  KKNNBV,  and  JOHN  FAIRBAIRN, 

Edinburgh, 

nnHE  SCOTTISH  TOURIST  and  ITINERARY; 
,  -*-  or,  B  Guide  to  the  Scenery  and  Aatiquitiea  of  Scotland  and  the 
I  Western  Islands.  With  a  Description  of  the  Principal  Steam-Boat 
I  Tours.  Second  Edition,  with  considerable  Additions  and  Impror^ 
;  ments.~IUu8tnted  by  Maps  and  Views.  Price  9s.  boards,  or  10s.  &1. 
I   bound. 

I  •••  The  rapid  sale  of  the  first  Edition  of  the  Scottish  Tourist  is 
I  a  decided  proof  of  the  superiority  both  of  its  plan  and  execution  over 
I  any  smilar  Work.  The  Second  Edition,  besides  being  illustrated  by 
four  new  Plates,  will  be  found  to  contain  rcry  eonsiderahle  Additions 
I    and  Improvements. 

'  *  We  nave  no  hesitation  in  prising  it,  since  we  happen  to  know  that 
the  moat  distinguished  personage  in  literature,  whom  Scotland  can  or 
,  ev^r  could  boast  of.  has  deliberately  pronounced  it  to  be  the  best 
book  of  ito  kind  that  has  fallen  tnto  his  hands.  It  is  chiefly  remark- 
able for  skilful  condensation  of  mndi  nutter,  which  has  loat  none  of 
its  value  by  undergoing  that  proeeu--aceurate  and  extensive  historic 
1  cal  knowledge,  and  ckiance  and  vigour  of  diction.  The  formatioo 
I  of  the  plan  of  the  work,  and  Its  various  details,  and  the  preparatory 
atttdy,  must  have  coet  much  more  labour  than  the  composition  itsdr; 
for  a  plan  moreMrfeet«-embraelng  such  a  variety  of  oqfeets  (ail  that 
is  intforestioa  ana  curioua  in  Scotttoh  Soenery)--and  showing  the  geo- 
graphical relations  in  which  these  objects,  and  the  roads  conducnng 
to  them,  stand  to  each  other,  never  came  under  our  observation."— 
**  The  value  of  the  whole  work  is  mueh  enhanced  by  a  numt)er  of 
Maps,  upon  goA  a  tnaly  origioal  and  iagenious  plan,  as  to  do  great 
credit  to  the  inventor.— Banai  of  these  is  devoted  to  an  entire  tour, 
occupies  a  pege.  and  consists  of  three  columns,  in  which  are  distinct 
ly  traced  an  tne  places  of  any  note,  (mountnlns,  lakes,  rivers,  towns, 
villagea,  villas,  dre.,)  alosig  the  route  to  be  pursued,  their  relative  dis- 
tances, and  the  roads  that  divergefrom  the  roate.**  Caftdonian  Met* 
eury,  Wth  May,  1829. 

'*  Those,  however,  who  desire  to  extend  their  knowledge  of  Loch 
Lomoad.  I  would  raTer  to  Stirling  and  Kenney's  ToutUfa  Quide  of 
18!f7— one  of  the  best  books  of  the  kind  I  have  met  with."— 4teto- 
aMfft,  I6th  AprU,  IhSS. 

Also,  Jtist  Published, 

1.  A  MAP  of  the  PICTURESQUE  SCENERY 
of  SCOTLAND.  Price  2s.  6d.  neatly  done  up  t  or  coloured,  and  in 
a  Case,  3s.  6d. 

2.  A  New  TRAVELLING  MAP  of  SCOTLAND. 
Price  U,  Gd.  neatly  done  upt  or  ootouzed,  and|in  a  Case.  5s.  6d. 

BdMmrght  9U  July,  1829. 

]Vf  R  BUCKINGHAM'S  LECTURES,  or  Extern- 

pore  Descriptions  of  the  several  Countries  of  the  EASTERN 
WORLD,  will  be  delivered  at  the  Hopsrooir  Rooiu,  Queen  StreeC, 
beginning  on  Monday  the  18th  of  July,  and  eontiautng  daily  ualU 
Monday  the  fOth  of  July,  aeeordiagto  the  foUoiring  osder  of  datest 

Egypt,  and  its  splendid  Antiqalties,       .      .      .       .  July  lAh. 

Arabia,  and  its  Desert  Tribes, Jaly  lith. 

Palestine,  and  its  Holy  Places,     * July  1 5th. 

Mesopotamia,  and  its  Ruined  Cities,  •  .  .  .  Jnly  18th. 
Persia,  and  its  Picturesque  Beauties,  •  •  •  .  July  17th. 
India,  its  Institutions  and  InhaUtants,  .  •  .  July  Ibth. 
Commerce  and  Resources  of  the  East,  •       .       •  July  tOth. 

Each  Lecture  will  commence  at  half-past  seven  o'dodt  in  the  even- 
ing preciaely* 

Single  AdnlsBkNi,  3s.  6d.  t  Ticket  for  the  whole  Conieeof  Seven 
Lecture**  One  Ouiaea  ( to  be  had  of  tha  principal  BookaeUon,  and  at 
the  i4aee  of  ddivery. 

In  oeder^o  facilitate  the  attendance  of  young  Gentlemen  who  are 
still  pursuing  Oieir  studies,  as  well  as  of  young  Ladles  whose  education 
ii  still  in  progress,  to  each  of  whom  the  descriptions  of  the  eonntries 
Bamei  may  be  fbuad  instructive  as  well  as  entertaining,  two  Tidiets 
for  the  Course  win  admit  three  young  Gentlemen,  or  four  young 
Ladlse  under  eighteen  years  of  age;  and  three  Tickets  for  the  Course 
will  admit  a  firailly  party  of  six. 

A  Pamphlet,  coot^nlng  the  Heads  of  the  Lectures,  price  la.  may 
be  had  as  abof  •  i  and  it  it  atcoogly  reoonoiaiidad  for  previous  per- 


This  day  is  published, 
Bcantlflilly  printed  by  Ballantyne,  price  7s>  6d.  CKtra  boards, 

TWELVE 

DRAMATIC   SKETCHES. 

rOCKDED  OK  THE 

PASTORAL  POETRY  OF  SCOTLAND. 
Br  W.  M.  HETHERINGTON,  A.M. 


-"  Methinks  it  were  a  happy  life 


To  be  no  better  than  a  homely  swain  T 

SHAKSPaAaa. 

Edlnbufgh  t  CoMBTABLB  ft  Co.  19.  Waterloo  Place ;  and  HvasT^ 

Chancb,  dt  Ca  London. 

'*  An  nnotatmsive  pensiveness,  an  ardent  patriotism,  and  a  sincere 
attachment  to  all  the  works  of  nature,  characterise  these  *  Sketches, ' 
in  which  Uiere  is  not  a  thought  that  could  oBbnd  the  most  fastidious. 
They  are  full  of  gentle  feelings,  lively  pastoral  descripMons.  and 
agreeable  and  animated  pictures  of  Scottiah  character.'— OfinMirg'k 
LUerary  JvurnaL 

"  The  duunoterfatie  tone  of  the  whole  voltime  Is  gentle  beaaty.  It 
haa  not  been  the  author's  ambiUon  to  develope  the  wilder  paasioos  of 
the  human  heart,  but  to  produce  a  few  fUthful  pictures  of  the  homely 
virtues  and  common  vicissitudes  of  pastoral  life.  He  has  studied  hui 
subject  deeply,  and  these  Sketches  nave  not  t»een  submitted  to  pub- 
lic scrutiny  without  much  forethought,  and  numerous  retouches. 
They  have  been  polished  with  great  care,  and  we  apprehend  that 
thia  very  polish  will  render  them  more  popular  In  the  arawtng-room, 
than  at  the  ftrmer's  ingle.  On  the  whole,  we  regard  them  at  very 
creditable  eflbrts  in  the  department  of  Uterature  to  whidi  they  apper^ 
tain,  and  lay  aside  the  volume  with  a  conscientious  persuasion,  that 
they  are  the  emanations  of  a  mind  of  whose  compass  they  Aimish  but 
a  very  inadequate  indication.*— Edbiters^  Observer. 

'*  There  is  a  flow  of  rich  and  varied  imagery  \  there  is  a  deep  sense 
of  Uus  gentler  and  more  amiable  fBclings  of  our  nature  t  tlure  Is, 
above  all,  a  tone  of  unpretending  morality,  and  of  oulot  piety.  In 
the  whole  work,  that  steals  noiseleasly  into  the  heart.^— CaiEedoalaa 
MtTvury* 

'*  His  poetry  displays  right  fMinf ,  eorreet  prindplek  and  pan  and 
nndefiled  relii^on.^— JsdinterfA  Rvenimg  PomU 

"  It  is  a  mirror  of  much  of  what  i*  most  beautiflkil  in  piimitlva 
Scottish  character ;  and  while  it  thus  brings  back  upon  the  neart,  in 
alt  their  original  freshness  and  power,  many  of  those  scenes  and  en- 
joyments which  constituted  the  witdiery  and  romanee  of  early 
vears,  it  gratifies  also  refined  literary  taste,  by  the  polished  purity  of 
its  language,  and  the  diasteness  of  its  sentiments  and  imagery.  Tner 
contain  many  fine  touches  of  real  nature,  many  happy  thoughts  ana 
beautlAil  images,  and  many  lively  and  striking  pictures  of  that 
happy,  that  virtuous  and  lofty-minded  dase,  that  once  fimned  tha 
strength  and  pride  of  Seotlawt"— Gfai^ov  Frtt  Prsas. 

"  Its  conception  is  exceedingly  happy,  and.  In  one  sense,  new.  Hia 
genius  is  essentially  lyrical  i  and  the  proof  of  this  is  as  much  la  hia 
selecting  songs  for  nis  subject,  as  In  hu  having  composed  so  many  ex- 
cellent ones  himself.  His  songs  are  all  gnod.  and  only  want  a  little 
careful,  but  scarcely  perceptible,  JlnisA.  to  be  as  excellent  as  they  are 
numerous.  We  prophesiTthat  many  of  them  will  find  their  way  into 
collections  of  our  national  melodies."— Gfoi^ov  3eol$  Timet* 

•*  We  have  no  hesitation  in  warmly  recommending  the  volume  to 
OUT  readers,  as  oonta^ing  a  great  deal  of  sweet  and  beauUftil  poetry, 
and  the  germ  of  aoaDCthing  greater,  which,  we  trust,  we  shall  see  soon 
Ikom  the  author.  A  work  which  will  equally  furnish  pleasure  in  the 
drawing-room  of  the  ridi,  and  the  cottage  of  the  peasant."— Di(i»> 
frUt  Courier. 

"  His  imagery  is  deUghtfltlly  varied  and  striking,  and  one  feeling  of 
serene  piety  and  genuine  morality  pervades  every  page."— 4>«ai/yiee 
JounviL 

'*  It  possesses  the  sterling  merits  of  the  peasantry,  whose  character 
the  Sketches  are  Intended  to  illustrate,  without  thdr  rough  and  tm« 
promising  exterior."— PsrM  Courier, 

'<  It  is  fiiU  of  genuine  nationally,  unaflbctad  simplicity,  and  gpod 
poetry."— DMfld^tf  Courier, 

*•  The  pictures  of  rustic  manners  are  given  with  a  delicacy,  and 
yet  with  a  truth,  which  render  them  doubly  pleasing.  Even  in  de- 
soriblng  the  meet  fkmDiar  scenes,  where  a  poet  of  orainary  powers, 
ia  attempting  to  be  faithful,  would  have  certainly  fallen  into  vulgar- 
ity, this  writer  displays  a  tact  of  selection,  and  an  elegance  In  his 
language,  which,  while  it  retains  the  whole  vivacity  of  real  life,  has 
all  the  interesting  romance  of  mere  imagination."— Fl^  Herald, 

«•  His  deseriptlonB  of  o«w  Scottish  hills  and  dales,  woods  and  vales, 
mountains  and  glens,  fivers  and  lakes,  as  well  as  of  the  unadorned 
manners  of  our  peasantry,  areoftuitimea  vivid,  duracteristic,  in- 
teresting,—displaying  poetic  genius  of  no  common  order."— E^fla 
Courier, 

•*  There  la  much  of  the  genuine  spirit  of  poesy  In  the  volnme,  and 
mueh  that  is  exedlent  in  description,  taste,  and  dialngwe."— lueerncst 
Courier, 

**  The  choice  of  a  subject  seems  to  ut  very  happy  and  Ju<Ueknis,  at 
one  whldi  both  well  deserves  and  aflbrds  ample  materials  for  a  poeti- 
cal  record.  TMs  record,  we  think.  Mr  Hetinerington  has  given  in  a 
highly  poetical  spirit,  with  mnch  fine  iSincy,  elegant  taste,  and  moral 
sentiment.  In  almost  all  the  characteristic  excellencies  of  that  more 
tranquil  style  to  which  these  Sketches  belon»--that  of  pastoral  i>oetry 
—they  are  more  than  ordinarily  eminent.  These  Sketches,  in  many 
parts,  very  happitv  exemplify  all  that  strong  good  sense,  profound, 
thoogh  xmlatedYeeiing,  ana  sly  archness  or  homonr.  which  need  to 
be  sudx  characteristic  traits  of  the  Scottish  peasantry.  We  cannot 
conclude  without  taking  notice  of  the  siogular  merit  of  the  songs 
scattered  through  the  volume,  aU  of  which  display  powers  of  senti- 
ment, faacy,  and  versification,  oartahily  not  iafeiior  to  thme  exhi- 
bited by  any  living  autiun*  who  has  attempted  this  most  difllcalt  and 
delli^tfol  ipadas  of  poetry."..ai«iiAarg*  Weekly  JmmaL 
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PubUdMdthliday, 
By  J.  LOTHIAN,  41,  ST  ANDREW  SQUARC. 

TOTHUN'S   PLAN  of  EDINBURGH   and 

^^  LEITH.  Nvw  EoiTtoir.  wftb  aeeutste  DcUowtSont  of  the 
New  and  Intended  Improvementi.  including  the  Pfen  at  Le!th ;  as 
■In  B  omidenied  List  of  the  Curknu  Antiqmtlet  about  Town,  with 
lefereaees  iDthdr  poeltkm.— 6e.  in  bds.  trtaiifc  %■  ta  bd»  ooloarM* 
•-14I.  tn  eatCt  ov  00  roOen^— 11a  ftamed. 

•»•  Coplei  of  thia  Plan  were  depodled  in  the  foundatloiH  of  the 
two  New  Bridgei  preiently  in  progrea.  Mudi  time  and  labour  have 
been  tpent  to  renoer  It  ml notely  aeenrate  and  Intereitlng.  The  Map 
of  tfie  CnTirons  eight  miles  round  Bdlnbnrghf  and  that  of  the  Bailn 
of  the  Forth,  and  line  of  the  CenaJ  to  Giaagow,  (all  of  which  are 
given  oa  the  Plan.)  will  be  fomd  very  uaeAiL 

The  above  PLAN  of  EDINBURGH.  (wi^Aoui  LetM 
atMlfih*  Baste  ftf  tke  Forth,)  8^  6d.  In  bda.  plain<-^Ss.  In  bdfc  eo- 
loiired.    Ba  6d.  in  ceae,  or  on  roUen. 

PLAN  of  LEITH,  with  the  New  Pter%  Basin  nf  the 
Forth,  and  Una  of  the  Canal  to  Olaifow^-Ji.  6d.  in  bd>.  |iliin.  It 
6d.  la  bdti  eolound«**7i>  la  cmc^  or  oa  eoOeni 


nheJWnNaf  mbIIIF  deaewp  on  tiaUk,f9r  tktpotkti, 

LOTHIAN'S  COUNTY  MAPS  o*  SCOTLAND,  tn. 
County  I'^PerthMhire,  lawmeiaiiJUrr,  JryyBiMrr,  and  Wtsi' 
em  UUtmdB,  are  Si.  fid.  eedu 

MAP  OF  TH£  SBAT  OF  THE  TURKISH  WAR, 
^  6d*    (Xw  ufiw  d^yv*) 
TRAVBLLINGh  MAP  of  SCOTLAND,  Si.  6d. 
TRAVBLLING  MAP  of  ENGLAND,  2*.  6i. 
TRAVELLING  MAP  of  IRELAND,  2a.  6d^ 

LOTHIAN'S  SMALL  BIBLE  ATLAS,  (8  m«|ie.> 
hdf-booBd,  41.}  or  hi  dieett,  to lawrtoa  in  poeketMbiei,  at.  6d. 


LOTHIAN*S  GLOBES,  (9  ioeboi  diameter,)  L,3,  lOk 


SLATE  GLOBE,  with  LInet  of  Latitade  md  Longl* 
fade,  to  TeacMaC  Oeagnphy,  1*1,  !•■ 
CHECK-BOOKS  for  every  Bank  in  Edinbnigh  and 

aBuMoaly  eagiavedf  ee* 


PAMPHLETS  ON  THE  ORGAN  QUESTION. 

ORGANS  and  PRE^BYTKRCANS;  being  a  few  Ob. 
lervatiomfaiteadedtothepaTtiealerhencatof  the  Anti-OrgaaMi  1 
with  Strietutei  on  lome  of  OMlr  leoent  MeeOogi  In  Bdhibutgh.  By 
Caetieui.  !•■ 

AN  APOLOGY  for  the  ORGAN,  as  an  assintantrf 
CwMgvgartnnil  Ptalmody.  By  Wix<uAX  AiroaaaoN,  Miaiiter  of 
the  uoepel*  Glasgow,  Ij. 

REPLY  to  <'  An  APOLOGY  for  the  ORGAN  *'  with 
some  additional  ObiervattoM  raipeetlng  the  we  of  faftraneatal 
llttsle  la  Chttichei.    By  aa  Airri-OaouriaT,  Is. 

THOMSON'S  LETTER  to  DR  CHALMERS,  on 
tte  eM|ieiilBBtf  of  ertabHaliing  FanmvbT  Socianaa,  la  ceaaeeWea 

wUh  Coiigrtigati9nt,  Is.  Gd. 

EDINBURGH  THEOLOGICAL  MAGAZINE. 
No.  ZLIIL    Price  Is.    Publiahcd  oa  tlie  lit  of  every  month. 

USEFUL  AND  INFORMINO  BOOKS. 
Uniftrrm  wUk  '*  CofUW4t*i  MiteeUm^.- 

BIOGRAPHICAL  HISTORY  of  die  SCOTTISH 
RBFORMERSk  5vali.  llaw,  lis.  doth. 

LIFE  and  OPINIONS  of  the  Gddifated  GEORGE 
BUCHANAN.    18aMs8s.6d.cioth. 

LIFE  of  PATRICK  HAMILTON,  the  first  distin- 
gnWiad  MaitiT  to  the  Refonnatkm  la  Scotland.  ISnio,  Si.  Sd. 
doth. 

LIFE  of  GEORGE  WISHART,  the  roost diPtinfmish. 
adMartyrtotheRetonatioa  in  Seodaad.    ISmo,  Si.  fid.  doth. 

Lives  of  WALIiACB  and  MILL,  the  last  Martjrt 
totheRefbnnathmtaiSoeClaad.  IBbmh  Si.  6^  doth. 

LIFE  and  TIMES  of  the  Celebrated  REGENT 
MORAY,  with  an  account  of  the  Insuireetioa  of  the  Lords  of  the 
OoagVSfiStlOB.     ISOMh  4&dotli. 

DIKECTFONS  for  SEARCHING  the  SCRIP- 
TURES ;  iadodtog  OtaeKatluoe  on  each  of  the  Sscred  Boohs.  By 
beRev.  Joaava  OiBB.    laooaihkk  voLl8mo^4s.fid.doth. 

POLLOX*S  ANONYMOUS  WORKS. 

vaw  aamoaa. 

HELEN  of  die  GLEN;  n  Tele.     Third  Edition. 

RALPH  OBMMELL  i  a  Tale.  With  a  Mmolr  of 
IhaAatfMr.  TMsd Bdltlaii, lSn»» ^  fid. hds. 

PERSECUTED  FAMILY ;  a  Namtive.  With  a 
MsBMlr  of  the  Author,    FowOi  BdKioo,  Ifimoi  Is.  fid.  bds. 


PINE  ARTS.  fte. 

EWBANK*8  VIEW  of  EDINBURGH  fiom  the 
CASTLE,  (19  Inches  by  13  and  a  hdf,)  ISt. 

BWBaNK'S  VIBW  of  EDINBURGH  hm  tie 
CALTON  HILL,  (lane  ilae^)  18s. 

The  ORIGINALS  oTthese  two  Views  are  to  sdk  L.15.  Ua  0*1 
Slasb  laelBdlng  Ihnsi  S  tot  10  ladMa  by  S8  iadM, 

EDINBURGH  MUSICAL  ALBUM.  Eaittd  kf 
OaoKoa  LivLBT,  Wt^  with  Poctiatt  of  Mlsi  E.  Fatoa,  \%. 

PORTRAIT  of  MISS  B.  PATON,  11  iodia  brll 
fis.|ta«affoa«h,7k.fid.  ThislsengmvcdfaitheteMtitfkbfM 
saaMJidst  who  did  Che  bauHfU  OM  of  Qoosa  H*y  ia  Ow^ 

MlMcUany. 

PubllAed  by  JOHN  LOTHIAN.  41.  8t  Andrew  Sqene; 
Of  whom  mar  oe  hid, 

MARTIN*S   splendid    Print   ot  the  ^  PAPBUS 


BOWER;"  SfikMhesby  19,  £!,  U. 

TUR  N  ER*8  Print  of ''  The  PUGILISTS  ;**  Uiisda 
by  13),  lOB.  fid. 

EGRRTON'S  Print  of  ««  WILL  0'  THE  WISP,* 
17tacbesbyl4,  10B.fid. 

PHILLIP'S  Print  of  the  «<  SPOILED  CHILD  ;**  B 
hiehes  by  19.  LSa. 

Portrait  of  MISS  LOVE ;  14  indiee  hy  10,  (h. 

Equestrian  Portraitof  GEORGE  I  V..cBrioosIy  vmi^ 
and  exhibltfag  a  fin»  Ttrimtn  of  Penmauh^  by  as  Itribs:  C 
Inches  by  t3,£l,  is. 

CROSS'S  MAPS  OF  VAN  DIEMEN*S  LAM) 
AND  NEW  SOUTH  WALES.  lOfc  fid.  mA  fwMktmt  atJiift' 


M» 


THE  TEETH. 

.  T.  D.  KIDD,  DsMTifiT.  latelT  with  J.  Pf 

raaaoir  Clabx,  A.M.,  London.  laspectlUIr  hKloMXi' <M 
under  Mr  Clark's  STttero,  he  eoniinuei  to  care  ToethadM^  vA O 
tknu  Teeth,  without  pain  or  eatraetiea,  miBclpallTbrtlttirf*» 
tkm  of  an  Anodyne  Cement,  which  not  only  elveiisMMdairieU 
to  the  most  acntssaflRfng,  deadens  aH  scmSWIIty  la  dwttdets 
teeth,  butpeeventsaiewtueueeofthedlseasei  sad,  ifcataimri! 
■topped  with  gold,  an  psnaaasntly  w  aasflU  ai  H  tbtUfhtAwna 
bsan  deesycd. 

It  may  be  nnneesssarv  to  stsle,  flvt  Ma  ClBik'Si]ilHBif  tfaaiff 

which  all  olhan  have  ftmaded  thdr  prataasiow  of  metmi  1^^ 

KIdd  confidently  acMffts,  that  the  tnie  priadplBS  of  thtqoa^ 

ahnw  kaewn  to  the  taiventar  end  htaaewT 

DcAdeaeieBof  the  teeth  eoppOed  on  Mr  Clarke  fainoviiaiaBA 

14.  queen  SiWBt,  Jane  Mth.  18«l _^__ 

TO  THE  DYSPEPTIC 
THE  STUDIOUS,  AND  SEDENTARY. 

HITLER'S    COOiInG  APERIENT  POW- 
DERS,—iwodoee  aa  tJOrtmefy  reflrtfhhtr  MirwartHi  W^> 


pr^fhmUi  le  Boda^ 

Hme  A  MILD  AKD  cooLrwo  APaaiBifT,  pecoUeriy  adasladto  prooM 
the  healthy  acCtaa  of  the  Stomach  and  Bowcb,  and  mrcbf  FK(a< 
the  recurrence  of  ComtipoHoa  and  lodlfEOOtioo.  with  all  iMr  an 
of  oonaaquencea,  at  Depreaiion.  Flatttleaee,  Addhy  or  HMr(btfS| 
Headache,  Febrile  Symptoma,  Eruptioasan  the  Skin,  te.  At-  >■' 
by  toquent  uae  will  obviate  the  neecaalcy  of  having  rccowie  10  <> 
lomel,  Epaoro  Salta,  and  other  vfokmc  madlelnaB,  which  tfa4  to  de- 
bilitate the  system.  When  taken  ator  too  toe  salodnlgiBttiaw 
luxuries  of  the  table,  particttlarly  ator  too  nmeh  wine,  tlw  one 
disagreeable  eflbets  era  altagether  avoided.  In  wacmdhDaictO^ 
wIIiIm  (bund  extremely  beoefidal.  aa  they  ptevent  aeeamdriMS  « 
Bile,  and  do  not  debiHtate.  . 

Prepared,  and  aold  lnflS.9d.hoxe8,-«id  lOi.  fid.  sndfOaeata,  bf 
BuTLaa,  CaaMiSTTo  His  MAaaarv,  Na  79,  PanvsTsSrasiT. 
EDiMBuaoa;  and  (authenticamd  by  the  PieMaeili  naae  ■«  » 
drcsi.  in  the  Label  alftnd  to  each  boa  and  eu^)  nay  ktotsvotd 
of  dl  the  prindpal  Dnggiats  and  BookssOen  thmgbsd  the  l^ 
tadKlngdoss. 

Of  wnonmiydiobepfoenrsd,  __ 

BUTLER'S    CARBONATED    EFFBRVES- 
CINO  HARROWOATB  SALTS,— whidi  ooattla  ail  the  »(><  •** 

ENliettta  of  the  oeWbratal  Springs  of  Hammaste.  wfth  the  reij 
portent  addition  of  the  Volatile  Gasea  In  an  bnneiUteitt^" 
dlaengagement,  by  the  addition  of  pure  water,  aodskogrther  vttiw 
foonas  valaable  aubstitutek  proper  to  tboae  invslidtwhosre]^ 
able  to  reside  at  Harrowgate.  The  Wa*crof  the  Harrowgatt  Spittg 
Is  very  sueoessfblly  oaed  la  eaoea  of  Scurvy.  SenAda.  and  V^ 
aad  Gouty  Aflbetionat  and  it  has  in  particular,  acmired  r' 
brity  for  the  zemovd  of  the  meet  eonpHested  sad  ObsttaHd 
ousBnipnoaa.    The  Sdto  ase  sold  hi  4s.  fit.  wd  Ids.  fil 


Edhihaigh  s  Published  to  the  Pveprletos.  oven  Sslaidsy  i 
by  CONSTABLE  ft  Ca  19»  WATERLOO  PLACE; 

Sold  also  by  RoataTsow  it  Aranraow,  Olssfowt  W:  Ccn*^ 
inn.  *  Gx»  Dnblfait  Huaar,  CBa.Mca,&COkUadoB;  majJ 
an  Newsmen,  Posooastsn.  and  Oedu  of  the  Bond*  ttaeeiH" 
dkoUnttsdJUBgilom. 

Priee9d.arattmptd,MiMnijyeeh^fmi$W> 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Connected  with  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arte. 

PHRENOLOGY. 


ThU  day  are  puUkhed,  in  Sto.  price  2k 

OBSERVATIONS  on  the  PHRENOLOGICAL 

^^     DEVELOPMENT  of  BURKE.  HARE,  and  oth«r  atrodous 
MXJRnERERS:  MEASUREMENTS  of  the  HEADS  of  the  most 
KOTORtOUS  THIEVES  eonfloed  in  the  Edinburgh  Jail  and  Bride- 
well; andctf  variovn  individuals,  BngUrii,  Scotch,  and  Iriahi  pre- 
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•'  Without  entering  into  the  controrersy,  we  will  yenture  to  say, 
that  Mr  Stone  has  evinced  great  research,  and  literary  talesrt  of  a 
▼ery  high  order,  in  the  oomposition  of  this  work."— Jredico-GAIrwr- 
£ieal  Review  for  Jul]fi>  ..  «^    «      .. 

Mr  Combe,  in  reftrrinjr  to  this  review,  obserres.  "  The  first  Me- 
dical Journal  of  BriUln.  and  I  may  say  of  Europe,"  '*  yla. ;  The  Me- 
eiieO'Chirurfiettt  Review,  has  long  supported  Phrenology.''— I,e<ler 
i0  the  Editor  fffthe  Weekly  Journal 

**  There  are  so  many  euricms  considerations  scattered  throughout 
the  whole  of  Mr  Stones  treatise,  and  the  argumentative  portion  pre- 
sents such  a  series  of  closely  knitfiicts,  and  palpable  deductions,  that 
It  aeems  desttned  to  overturn  a  theory  which  has  oincd  ground  by 
ffie  hrip  of  the  Imaginatioa,  and  the  superstitions  of  the  weak,  rather 
ttiaxt  the  knowledge  or  Judgment  of  the  learned.  We  refier  ourread- 
era  to  Mr  Stones  pamphfat  fbr  the  fullest  details  connected  with 
Pbxenology.  e  e  e  e  We  promlie  them  their  time  will  be  pro- 
fitably spent  hi  its  peraal."— TAe  Aiias,  June  7. 

«*  This  is  one  of  Uie  most  efficieDt  knock-down  blows  which  Phre- 
nology lias  yet  revived.  Nobody  can  read  this  Pamphlet  and  believe 
in  Phrenology.  •  *  *  Mr  StonCs  former  pamphlet  on  the  same 
Mibject  was  a  learned  and  able  one,  but  this  is  a  thousand  times 
tftore  oonvinclng,  beeanse  there  is  no  theorising  In  it,  nothing  but 
pinin  statenents  and  incnntmivcrtible  deductloiis.**— AHnter^  U- 

Urartf  Jourmai/or  May  td.  „     .    .    .       .   .  - 

* '  Whether  the  Phrenologists  will  adout  that  their  nrourite  science 
is  knocked  on  the  head  by  this  author,  we  do  not  koow ;  but  if  their 
theories  have  attained  to  the  rank  of  a  Seienee,  Mr  Stone  has  treat- 
ed it  in  a  proper  way  by  a  formal  indnctkn  of  facts  which  he  has 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  phrenologieal  doottines."— TAe  New  Seoit 
Ma^Hnefknr  AptiJU  ' 

'*  Mr  Stone^s  present  enquiries  have  had  particular  reference  to  the 

Shrenological  development  of  murderers,  amon^  the  eHte  ot  whom 
lurke  and  Hare  wlU  long  hold  a  ftarfiil  pre-eaainenea  His  observa- 
tions, while  they  are  in  some  respects  of  a  stem  oootmvenial  diarao- 
ter,  contain  information  on  scientific  points,  and  philosophical  in- 
Testi^ations,  which  cannot  fall  to  affurd  ample  daU  for  other  induc- 
tions. We  are  here  presented  with  measurements  of  nearly  one  hun- 
dred cran:a«  and  of  Uie  heads  of  eighty  living  individuals,  besides  of 
twenty-two  thieves.  Dr  Barclay,  Dr  Roget,  Dr  Gordon,  Dr  MiUi- 
gan.  Sir  WUliam  Hamilton,  and  Mr  Jeffrey,  have  successively  enter- 
ed  the  arena  of  phrenologifial  controversy ;  but  we  suspect  that  this 
Uule  work  of  Mr  Stone's  will  do  more  to  overthrow  the  Ingenioxu 
theory,  than  any  attack  it  has  yet  received.  It  is  a  rigid  and  decisive 
appeal  to  &eU,  to  common  sense,  and  to  reason."— TA«  Edinburgh 
Evening  Poet,  and  ScoUieh  LUerarp  Gaxette/or  May  9. 

<*  The  pamphlet  before  us  not  only  warrants  our  continuing  to 
withhold  our^Uef  inthe  propositions  on  which  Phrenology  depends, 
but  to  conehide  that  these  propositions  are  positlvdy  folse.  Mr  Stone 
fffvcft  \h»  t^ultf'of  a  vaiieiy  of  invesUga|ipns,  which  have  every  ap- 
pearance of  b^ng  conducted  with  accuracy,  and  of  being  related 
with  ffojd  fidth.  They  are  the  observations  of  a  gentleman  pos- 
sessed .  of  proftsstooal  knowledge  and  skill,  and  their  accuracy  is 
Vouched  by  the  testimony  of  other  individuals  who  witnessed  them." 
—The  Edinburgh  Weekly  Journal,  May  tnth,  ^  ^   ^       . 

«*  We  cannot  at  this  moment  number  the  attempts  Mr  Stone  has 
made  to  rout  his  opponents,  but  it  is  known  to  all  who  Uke  an  inte- 
rest in  Uie  warfare  tnat  he  has  repeatedly  returned  to  the  charge,  and 
that  each  tucccnlve  charge  has  been  more  successful  than  its  prede- 
cessor. This  last  one.  we  regard  as  the  most  brilliant  of  all ;  and  if 
the  Phrenologieal  champions  do  not  make  a  good  rallv,  and  speedily 
reaain  the  positions  from  which  he  has  dislodged  them,  we  suspect 
they  will  be  regarded  as  having  toctUy  agreed  to  an  unconditional 
surrender.  Candour  and  fairness  characrerlse  his  whole  argument, 
and  we  shall  open  the  next  number  of  the  Phrenological  Journal 
with  some  excitement,  knowing  that  so  formidable  an  anvenary  must 
be  answered."— «rfi«A»nrA  Observer,  May  Irf.  ^    ^    ^ 

*•  A  Tcry  dever,  and  we  are  «lad  to  say,  welUempered  attack  ob 
Phrenology.  We  have  not  hesitated  to  rank  ourselves  among  the 
supporters  of  that  which  he  condemns— but  we  bke  the  better  a  cle- 
ver adversary  who  will  grapple  fairly  with  the  sub^U"— G^s^^now 

Free  Press,  Mey  9.     .      ^     ^  .   .,. 

Also,  by  the  same  Author, 

A  REJOINDER  to  the  ANSWER  of  GEORGE 

COMBE,  Esq. 

*«  Mr  Combe  has  published  a  small  pamphlet  in  reply  to  Mr  SConcTs 
recent  attBdk>  on  Phitnokigy,  whirti  our  teaden  will  tecoltoet  wt  no- 


ticed at  some  length.  Mr  Combe  has  fkiled  in  his  attempt  to  get  the 
better  of  Mr  Stone's  arguments,  or  rather,  of  hb  facts.  A  Retoioder 
from  Mr  Stone  is  to  be  published,  we  believe,  this  day ;  and  it  will 
not  be  difficult  for  him  to  put  Mr  Combe  in  even  a  more  awkward 
light  than  before,**- TAr  Edinburgh  Literary  Journal,  May  30. 

«'  Having  adverted  to  Mr  Combe's  ot^eetiona  to  the  methods 
adopted  by  Ifr  Stone  in  his  measurements  and  observations,  we  eome 
to  ine  conclusions,— that  Mr  Stone's  methods  were  calculated  to  ae- 
complish  the  ends  he  had  in  view;— that  he  was  able,  tj  means  of 
them,  to  compare  the  relative  siaes  of  certain  organs  in  the  heads  of 
different  indlvkluals ;  and  that,  as  no  charge  is  made  against  him  of 
wilfully  mlstating  the  results  of  his  measurements,  and  comparisons 
we  are  cslied  upon  to  give  thflu  the  same  credit  as  is  eiven  to  state- 
ments of  fact  loade  by  respectable  Individuals  upon  the  evidence  of 
their  own  abservallons."*-!rA«  Edinburgh  Weekly  Journal,  June  17. 

**  Mr  Combe  devotes  nearly  half  his  pamphlet  to  the  conductors 
of  the  periodical  press,  whom,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  he  reviles 
as  the  entertainers  of  a  childish  prejudice  against  plurenology,  and  aa 
inordinaurty  apprdiensive  that  its  ultimate  triumph  wiU  imply  a 
censure  on  their  own  conduct  towards  its  founders.  In  this  list  we  are 
included,  simply  because  we  described  Mr  Stone  as  an  active  and 
fbrmidable  anU-phrenologisL  Even  at  the  risk  of  being  considered 
by  Mr  Combe  as  the  abettors  of '  Philosophical  blunders  and  literary 
delinquencies,'  we  adhere  to  tbeee  opinions."— £tf<n!r«rg^(k  (Server, 
Jear  11. 

«*  Mr  Combe  unadvisedly  replied  to  the  little  work  of  Mr  Stone» 
which  we  lately  noticed,  in  a  sixpenny  work  of  premature  triumph 
and  chttckhng;  but  a  *  Rejoinder'  has  appeared,  which  is  about  one 
of  the  cleverest  pieces  of  hitting.  In  a  small  space,  that  we  have  seen 
for  some  time."— TAe  8eoU  Timeefor  June  €. 

**  We  observe  that  the  sensation  excited  by  Mr  Stone's  reemt  at. 
tack  on  Phrenology  has  not  yet  subsided,  and  that  the  attempts  made 
to  rally  by  the  Phrenotocists  have  called  forth  a  good  deal  of  discus- 
sion in  the  public  Journab.  We  revert  to  the  subject  simply  to  state, 
that  alter  all  that  has  been  said,  both  pro  and  eon,  we  remain  fixed 
in  our  opinion,  that  Mr  Combe  has  been  decidedly  unsuccessful  in 
his  *  Answer  to  Mr  Stone.' "— Tfte  Edinburgh  Uterary  Journal,  June 
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'*  An  anolitnuiT«  pawtToiai,  an  ardant  patitotinn,  and  aiineera 
attarlimcnt  toall  the  worlu  of  nature,  etoraetertae  theM  •  Sketctoe.' 
fai  which  then  b  not  a  thought  that  could  ofKmd  tto  mart  fastldioua. 
They  are  ftill  of  fcntle  feelingi,  lively  pastoral  deeeriprinne.  and 
acreciMe  and  animated  pioturei  oC  Scottiih  charaeler."— JSrf<4itefy% 
LUerarjf  JamrmaL 

'<  Tto  cfaarMtaifetie  tone  of  tiM  whole  ▼ohinie  It  icentlebcanty.  It 
hat  not  been  the  author^  ambition  to  develope  tto  wilder  paeiiooi  of 
fto  human  heart,  bat  to  prodooe  a  fbw  fkithf ul  pletnret  of  tto  homely 
irirtnet  and  common  Tiebritudet  of  peatoral  Ufe.  *  He  hat  studied  hit 
subject  deeply,  and  these  Sketchet  nave  not  been  submitted  to  pub- 
lie  scrutiny  without  much  forethoo«ht,  and  numerous  reloudict. 
They  tove  been  noHthed  with  great  cut,  and  we  apprehend  that 
fhit  very  polish  will  render  them  more  popular  in  tto  drawinc-room, 
than  at  tto  fannet't  infla.  On  tto  whole,  we  itfsrd  them  et  very 
ereditable  eflbrts  in  tto  department  of  literature  to  which  they  apper> 
(rin.  and  lay  aside  tto  volume  wi0i  a  caosdrndout  penwarion,  0iat 
fl>ey  are  tto  emanations  of  a  mind  of  whcee  I  iwn  pass  they  ftitnkhbnt 
m  vei^  inadequate  indication.*— ErflnMtr^  Oftserwr. 

*•  There  is  a  flow  of  rich  and  varied  imafcry ;  there  It  a  deep  sense 
of  tto  gentler  and  mwe  amiable  feelings  of  our  natural  there  la« 
above  all*  a  tone  of  unpretending  morality,  and  of  ouiet  piety,  In 
tto  wtole  work«  ttot  steals  noiseleisly  into  tto  heait.^— Calsdonlan 
Mereurjfm 

"  His  noctrr  ditplayi  right  feeling,  correct  principle,  and  pore  and 
vndefilea  rehgion.'*— EtflnftiirgA  Bvttdmg  PotL 

"  It  is  a  minor  of  much  of  what  is  moa  beantUbl  In  primitive 
Scottish  ctoraeter :  and  while  it  thus  brings  beck  upon  tto  heart,  in 
all  their  ori^nal  freshness  and  power*  many  of  those  scenes  and  en- 
joyments which  oonttitiited  the  witchery  and  roroanoe  of  early 
J  rears.  It  gratifict  also  refined  literary  taste,  by  the  poIi«hed  purity  of 
tt  language,  and  tto  chasleness  of  its  sentiments  and  imagery.  They 
contain  many  fine  touches  of  real  nature,  many  toppy  thoughts  and 
beautlAil  imacet,  and  many  lively  and  striking  pictures  of  that 
toppy.  ttot  virtuous  and  loRy-mlndcd  clajis,  ttot  once  formed  tto 
strength  and  pride  of  Scotland.*— G&u|g0w  Fr«r  Preu* 

*'  Its  conception  is  exceedingly  happy,  and,  in  one  sense,  new.  Hit 
genius  is  essentially  lyrieal  \  and  the  nroof  of  this  is  as  mudi  hi  hie 
ejecting  songs  for  his  sul^eet,  as  In  his  having  composed  so  manyez- 
oellent  ones  himself.  His  songs  are  all  good,  and  only  want  a  little 
carefbU  but  ecareely  perceptible,jlwisk,  to  to  as  excellent  as  they  are 
numerous.  We  prophesy  ttot  many  of  them  will  find  their  way  Into 
eollectiont  of  our  national  meiodies.**— Gfongow  SenU  TisMsf . 

"  We  tove  no  hesitation  in  warmly  reoomroending  tto  volume  to 
onr  readers,  at  oonta*ning  a  great  deal  of  tweet  and  beautiftti  poetry* 
and  tto  germ  of  sometbtnig  greater,  which,  we  trust,  we  shall  see  soon 
from  tto  author.  A  work  which  wiU  eqvally  furnish  pleasure  in  tto 
drawing-room  of  tto  ridi«  and  tto  cotUge  of  tto  peataoL**— Diav- 
YHrjCovHcr. 

'•  Hiaimaflery  It  deiigMAiUy  varied  and  ttrtking,  and  onefMfaw  of 
serene  piety  and  genuine  molality  pervades  every  pagOb*   Jaaj/Hgi 

'*  It  posiesssi  tto  sleritng  merits  of  tto  peasantry,  whose  eharseler 
Ito  Sketchet  are  intended  to  illustrste,  without  their  vou^  and  un- 
promising exterior."— ArrM  Cowitr, 

"  It  is  roll  of  genuine  nationality^  naaflbeted  simpUdty,  and  good 
poetrv.'*--l>iNMliM  Coarirr. 

*«  Tto  plcturmof  rustic  manners  are  given  with  a  ddicaey,  and 
yet  with  a  truth,  which  render  them  doubly  pleasing.  Even  in  de- 
scribing tto  most  Ikmillar  scenes,  where  a  poet  of  ordinary  poweit. 


in  attempting  to  to  faithfUl,  would  tove  certainly  fUlcn  into  vulgar- 
Hy,  this  writer  displays  a  tact  of  selection,  and  an  deganee  in  hit 
Isngwagni  whidi,  while  It  retains  tto  wtole  vivadty  of  rral  life,  baa 
all  tto  Interesting  romance  of  mere  imagination.'*— F|/lr  HerakL 

*<  His  dcseriptlons  of  our  Scottish  hills  and  dales,  woods  and  vales, 
mountains  ana  glens,  rivers  and  lakes,  a«  well  as  of  the  unadorned 
manners  of  our  peiuantry.  axe  oftentimes  vivid,  characteristic,  in- 
teresting,—displaying  poetle  genius  of  no  enmmnn  order."— £(f<» 
Comitr, 


«<• 


There  is  much  of  tto  gsonine  spirit  of  poesy  hi  tto  volume,  end 
much  ttot  is  CKOsUcnt  in  daieription,  taste,  and  dialogne."— Imvmcst 
CamrUr, 

•«  Tto  diolee  of  a  sul^eet  seems  to  u«  very  happy  and  JudickNis,  as 
one  whkh  both  wdl  deserves  and  allbrdt  ample  materials  for  a  poeti- 
cal record.  This  reeord,  we  think,  Mr  Hetoerington  has  given  In  a 
highly  poetical  spirit,  with  much  fine  flmcy,  elegant  taste,  and  moral 
aentlment.  In  almost  sH  tto  ctoracteristic  excctleneies  of  tfiat  more 
tranquil  style  to  whidi  these  Sketches  tolong — ttot  of  pastoral  poetry 
—they  are  more  than  ordinarily  emineoL  These  Sketches,  in  many 
parts,  very  happlWr  excuplliy  all  that  strong  aood  sense,  profound, 
though  regulated  (ceHng,  ana  tly  archness  of  huaoour,  whldi  used  to 
to  such  characteristic  traits  of  tto  Scottish  peesantry.  We  cannot 
oondude  witfiout  taking  notioe  of  tto  singular  merit  of  ttie  songs 
scattered  throivh  tto  vcrfume,  all  of  which  dls^y  powam  of  sentl- 
nent.  Itoey,  and  verriftcatfon,  eortslnly  not  faribnor  to  those  ethi- 
Mted  by  any  liviiy  author  wto  tos  attempted  this  most  diflcttlt  and 
delightAil  spedct  of  poetry.'<-IW|aAwy*  Wtdt^  Jnrml, 


CONSTABLE'S  MISCELLANY. 

Hiiiday  ii  pwhlldiwl,  with  a  beantUbl  Ylgaetteby  Min.«n, 

YovuMu  Fiaar  or 

HISTORY 

REMARKABLE  CONSPIRACIES^ 

comnECTKD  WITH  xraovsAir  BunonT,  dvuito  tbx  ISfihf 

loth.  Am  ITtb  csimruia. 
Bt  JOHir  FAftKBR  LaWSON,  H^ 
Anthor  of  tto  Uitennd  Times  of  Archbishop 

romxiNO  THS  Foairr-THiEn  tolui 

CONSTABL£*S  MISCELLANY. 
Edinfaingh :  Printed  Ibr  OoiraTAnLa  and  Co.| 
CHAnoa,  and  Co.,  London* 

Of  whom  may  to  tod, 
Jttst  pttblisbedia  5  volt,  royal  ISmo,  beaudfld|y 

L.1, 5a.  extra  boards 

HISTORY 


THE  REBELLIONS  IN  SOOTX^AKD, 

In  16S8,  IflM.  17IS,  17«i^ 

WDSK  MONTAOai,    nUMMJ^  IfAB,  AXO 

rmixcx  cHAKLxa  aruAAT. 
Bt  ROBERT  CHAMBBRS. 

PnbHshedthb  day,  ptke  7s.  fid. 

THE  EDINBURGH  NEW  PHILOSOPmCAL 

-^  JOURNAL.  NaXnt. 

Conducted  by  PROVCSSOR  JAMnoil. 

Also^  ptioa  ds. 

The  EDINBURGH  MEDICAL  aad  SURGICAL 
JOURNAL,  Na  C. 

AnAM  Bijkcx,  Kdhkbariiht  LoMOMAir  ft  Co. 


Just  published.  Fourth  Edition, 
In  19m<*,  price  6s.  boerds, 

RVIDENCE  of  the  Troth  of  the  CHRISTIAH 

*^  RELIGION,  derived  ftom  tto  Ufesrsl  fti1fiinM0t  of  PRO. 
PHEC  Y I  Paiticulariy  as  Illustrated  fay  tto  History  of  Ihn  Jew%  saA 
tto  Discoveries  ol  resent  Travellers. 

By  tto  Rev.  ALEXANDER  KEITH. 
Minister  of  tto  Parish  of  St  Cyras. 

BdlnbimAi,  Wauon  and  Innna;  M.  Oolx,  Glasgow ;  nwl  Wbit- 
Tannn  A  Co.  London. 

THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW,  Nob 

*">  IsthlsdaypnblUhed. 

CoTTTsirTa. 
Com  Lawi— Living  Poets  of  Hungary— Ufe  and  Writtnga 
Louis  Couriet^Last  of  tto  Plaot^enets    Cobhett'a  Cc 
varies  ta  AMca— Tto  VtUage  Patriarch -PhysMogy  of 
Ornamental  Planting— Modem  Italy— Civil  Government  of 
— Vidocq*s  Memoirs— New  Transladon  of  Herodotus    Souther^  Sir 


Thomas  More— Aime  of  Geiecstein*^uipas.  or  Pentvian  Knot 
eorda— Onatrst  Happtaess  Principle  Devrtoped. 

William  Tait,  78,  Prince's  Street,  Agent  for  Senlland ; 
by  RonnaTsoif  dc  AnuNaoir,  Glssgowt  Baown  &  Con. 
andaU  Bonhsellers. 

No.  XXIL  wiU  to  published  on  1st  OcCi6ber. 


This  day  Is  pubKdied, 

BY  THOMAS  CL.\RK,  98,  GeoMe  Sticc^ 

Price  Six  ShilUnp, 

THE  FOREIGN  REVIEW.    Ko.  VIL 

OONTBRIS. 

Anr.  I.  Tto  Eloqnenee  of  tto  Prsndi  Bar.— II.  History  of  Litho- 
graphy.—III.  Damfron,  Philosophy  in  Franco.— IT.  Jovenaaoi,  I  tUs 

and  Wriliogs.— V.  Novalis.— VI.  Romances  of  Sir  Tristram VIL 

Vltalis,  Swedish  Poetry.— VIIL  Niebuhr's  Historical  and  Philoi(«i. 
cal  Tracts.— IX.  Gulpusonan  BaDaris.— X.  Peechlo,  Political  ITwrnn 
mirts  of  Italy.— XL  to  XVIL  Short  Reviews  of  tto  newe<  fliaiwwl, 
Danish,  French,  German,  Italian,  Russian,  and  Siwuish  PsbHca- 
tlons.— XVIIL  Continental  Literary  IntelUgencsk— XIX.  Select  Fo- 
reign PubHcations  during  tto  last  three  months, 

London ;  Black,  Yovwo,  and  Yoitno.  t,  Tavistock  Street :  Boe^ 
aAifon,  BAaTHXS,  and  LonrsLi.,  Groat  Marlboroni^  Streets  Ta»- 
IIA8  Clame,  Edinburgh ;  and  Honona  and  SsirrB,  Dublin* 
No.  VIIL  wlU  to  pnbUshid  in  September. 

Bdlnbaridi  t  PubHshed  lor  ttie  Pmnrletnvs,  every  SatnsAnr 
by  CONSTABLE  it  CO,  19,  WATERLOO  PLACBi 

Sold  also  by  RoBanraoir  &  ATKTxaoir,  Glasgow  t  W.  Cimnr, 
Inn.  k  Co.,  Dublin ;  Hunar.  CBAims,  Jk  Co.  Tnndnn  t  and  bw 
sU  Newsmen,  Postmasters,  and  CtarlKs  of  tto  Bond,  fhcoMhoni 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Prke9i*or8Umped,mmiMmiJ^tehfpMi,l6i* 


Prtntcd  by  BAtLAvnuz  k  C9.  Fial>i  Verfct 
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[No.  36.   July  18, 1829.] 

ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Ccnneded  with  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arte. 

PttbUahad  thto  day.  in  one  rolunie  4to,  price  £1, 15t. 

MEMOIRS  OF  HIS  OWN  LIFE  AND  TIMES. 

By  SIR  JAMES  TURNER. 
163S— 1670. 
FYomfheOriginelllemtfcrfpt    Containing  sftiUnanatlon  of  the 
IttsnrrectiOB  In  Seotland  in  1666. 

Adam  Black,  Edlnbuxgh. 


••• 


An  Appientioe  Wanted. 


This  day  is  publiabed, 

BY  THOMAS  CLARK.  88,  George  Stiee^ 

Price  Six  ShiUings, 

E  FOREIGN  REVIEW.    No.  VII. 


TH 


covniTTa. 

Akt.  I.  The  Eloquence  of  the  French  Bar.-4T.  Hlstorr  of  Utbo- 
gnphy.— III.  Damiron,  PbiloMmhyin  France.— IV.  JoTCUanaa,  Life 
and  Writingi.— V.  Novalia.— VI.  Romances  of  Sir  Tristrero.— VIL 
Vltalis,  SvedUh  Poetry.— VIIL  Niebithr't  Historical  and  Phildlogi- 
cal  Tracts.-1-lX.  Oul]nuooan  Ballads.— X.  Peochio,  PoUUeal  Econo- 
mists of  Italy.— XI.  to  XVII.  Short  Reviews  of  the  newest  Clsssieat, 
Danish,  French,  German,  Italian,  Russian,  and  Spanish  Publica- 
tions.—XV IIL  Continental  Literary  IntelUgenoe.— XIX.  SeloetFo. 
leign  Publications  during  the  last  three  montha. 

London :  Black,  Youiro,  and  Yovwe,  f,  Tavistock  Street  i  Boe- 
nAKOB,  BAarnns,  and  Lowbll,  Great  Marlborough  Street  i  Tno- 
MA8  CxiABK,  Edinburgh  j  and  Honosa  and  Siiith«  Dublin. 

No.  VIIL  will  be  imbUshed  in  September. 

Now  ready,  price  9s.  6d. 
THE  SECOND  VOLUME  OF 

THE   EXTRACTOR. 

The  PTMsnt  volume  eontains  aU  the  Voyages,  Travds,  Take,  Lives, 
New  Duooverics  and  Inventions,  of  interest  to  Che  general  render, 
that  have  appeared  in  the  American  and  English  Reviews,  Magsiines, 
Mid  Journal*,  published  during  the  last  four  months. 

*'  The  second  volume  is  in  no  respect  inferior  to  the  lint.''— ^n, 
July  L 

Opinions  of  V6L  I. 

«'  TMs  to  an  estremely  entertsining  miscellany.  It  contains  a  vast 
quantity  of  matter.*— Lotufo*  Uterary  QatetU, 

"  TMs  work  contains  a  great  quanaty  of  interesting  and  amusing 
matter,  upon  almost  all  subjects  with  whidi  mlsoelianeous  literature 
and  popular  science  to  conversanL**— Etfintergft  LUerary  JtnurntU, 

•«  Thto  work  to  a  most  valuable  compilation.''— Oie/bra  14L  Gat, 

<«  The  Editor  has  shown  great  skill  and  tact  in  the  wecution  of 
hto  dilllcult  task."— Afoa/A^  Rrviae. 

•   J.  Waih,  150,  Fleet  sbeet,  London;  and  may  be  had  of  J. 
ScTHnaLAWD,  Edinburgh;  and  of  all  BookseUeis. 

PHRENOLOGY. 


Thto  day  are  pobltohed,  in  8vo,  price  tk 
OBSERVATIONS  on  the  PHRENOLOGICAL 

^^    DEVELOPMENT  of  BURKE,  HARE,  and  other  atrodoua 

MURnERERS;  MEASUREMENTS  of  the  HEADS  of  the  Boost 

NOTORIOUS  THIEVES  confined  In  the  Edinburgh  Jail  and  Bride* 

well ;  and  of  various  individuals,  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish}  pr^ 

■enting  an  extensive  series  of  facts  subversive  of  Phrenology. 

Read  before  the  Royal  Medical  Soeiedr  of  Edinburgh,  by 

THOMAS  STONE,  Esq. 

President  of  the  Royal  Medical  Sodety. 

"  Tcstor  utrumque  capuL"— Viao.  MtuU,  Iv. 

•'  Assail  our  facts,  and  we  are  undone;  Phrenology  admits  of  no 
estcepcions."- PAreaofairica/  Jowrnai,  voL  liL  p.  S58. 

Edinburgh :  Published  by  Robbbt  Bugrakan,  26,  Geocge  Street ; 
William  Huntkb,  S3,  Hanover  Strset;  Joh»  STBvnNBON,  87, 
Princess  Street;  T.  ft  6.  UxvonafrooD,  London i  RoBnnTsoir  ft 
Atkiwson,  Glasgow;  Alkx.  BaowN  ft  Co.  Aberdeen ;  and  J.  Cum- 
MiNO,  Dublin. 

"  Without  entering  Into  the  controversy,  we  will  venture  to  say, 
that  Mr  Stone  has  evinced  gteat  researdi,  and  literary  talent  of  a 
very  high  order,  in  the  compositkm  of  thto  work."— Jf edfeo-CAIntr- 
gictU  KnOewfor  Ja/y.  ^ 

Mr  Combe,  in  rcnrrlnc  to  thto  review,  ofaservea.  <'  The  first  Me- 
dical Journal  of  Britain,  and  I  may  say  of  Europe^"  *<  via.;  Tlu  Mr- 
4ieo-CMrurgieal  Review,  has  k»g  supported  Phreflokigy.''— LeMer 
to  iht  BdUor  <^th€  Weekly  JmumaL 

"  There  are  so  many  curious  considerations  scattered  thraoghout 
the  whole  of  Mr  Sioors  treatise,  and  the  argumentative  portion  pre- 
pentt  such  a  series  of  dosely  knitfocU,  and  jialpahle  deductions,  that 
it  seems  destined  to  overturn  a  theory  which  hea  gained  ground  by 
the  help  of  the  imagination,  and  the  superstitions  or  the  weak,  rather 
Uian  the  knowledge  or  Judgment  of  the  learned.  We  refer  our  read- 
ers to  Mr  Stone's  pamphlet  for  the  ftillest  detaito  connected  with 
Phrenology*  *  *  *  *  We  promise  them  their  time  will  be  pro- 
fitably spent  in  its  perusaL**— Tm  AtioMt  Jume  7* 

"  Thto  to  one  of  the  most  eOlelent  knock-down  blows  whidi  Phre- 
jMdogy  has  yet  received.  Nobody  can  read  thto  Parophtot  and  believe 
in  Phrenology,  a  e  e  Mr  Stone's  former  pamphlet  on  the  same 
subject  wm  a  kamed  and  able  one,  but  this  to  a  thousand  times 
more  convincing,  because  there  to  no  theorising  in  it,  nothing  but 
plain  statements  aikt  iheontiovertUde  dedactioos.''«igtHn^iwgn  lA- 
Urvrg  imrMlJvr  Jfay  fdL 


"  We  cannot  at  thto  moment  number  the  attempts  Mr  Stone  baa 
made  to  rout  hto  opponents,  but  it  to  known  to  aU  who' take  an  int^ 
rest  in  the  warfkre  that  he  has  repeatedly  returned  to  the  charge,  and 
that  each  succcsrive  charge  has  been  more  successful  than  lu  prede- 
oessor.  Thto  last  one,  we  regard  as  the  most  brilliant  of  all ;  aiid  if 
the  Plirenologioal  dumplons  do  not  make  a  good  rallv,  and  speedily 
tegatn  the  potttions  from  which  he  has  dbkMlgcd  them,  we  suspect 
they  will  be  regarded  as  having  tacitly  agreed  to  an  uneondltkmsl 
surrender.  Candour  and  iUmess  duuraoteriae  hto  whole  argument, 
and  we  shall  open  the  next  number  of  the  Phrenological  Joumu 
with  some  escltement,  knowing  that  so  formidable  an  adversary  must 
be  answettd."— J&Hwfturjffc  OUtntTt  May  Uf . 

Alao,  by  the  same  Authort 

A  REJOINDER  to  the  ANSWER  of  GEORGE 
COMBE.  Esq. 

*<  Mr  Combe  has  puUtohed  a  noall  pamphlet  in  icniy  to  Mr  Stances 
recent  attack  on  Phrenology,  whldi  our  readers  will  recollect  we  no- 
ticed at  some  length.  Mr  Combe  has  failed  in  hto  attempt  to  get  the 
better  of  Mr  Stoics  arguments,  or  rather,  of  hto  facts.  A  Rejoinder 
from  Mr  Stone  is  to  be  published,  wa  believe,  thto  day;  and  it  win 
not  be  difllcult  for  him  to  put  Mr  Combe  in  even  a  more  awkward 
light  than  before."— TA«  EAbitimTgh  Literary  Journal,  May  30. 

*'  Having  adverted  to  Mr  Combe's  obtJections  to  die  methods 
adopted  by  Mr  Stone  in  his  measurements  and  observations,  we  come 
to  the  oonduslons,— that  Mr  Stone's  methods  were  calculated  to  ao- 
eompltoh  the  ends  he  had  in  view;— that  he  was  aUe,  by  means  of 
them,  to  compare  the  relative  slaee  of  certain  organs  in  the  heads  of 
difllerent  indivlduato ;  and  that,  as  no  charge  to  made  against  him  of 
wilftilly  mistating  the  resulto  of  hto  measuremento,  andoompartoona 
we  are  esl'ed  upon  to  give  them  the  sane  credit  as  to  given  to  state- 
mento  of  fisct  made  by  respectaUe  individuals  upon  the  evidence  of 
their  own  observadona."— TA«  EdJnfrvrM  WedOy  JounuU,  June  17. 

•'  Whether  the  Phrenologists  will  admit  that  their  fkvourite  science 
toknockedontheheodby  thto  author,  we  do  not  know;  but|fthelr 
theories  have  attained  to  the  rank  of  a  Sdmcr,  Mr  Stone  has  treat- 
ed it  in  a  proper  way  try  a  formal  induction  of  Ikcts  which  he  haa 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  phrewdogioal  doctrines."— Tlk«  New  Scofe 
Ma^nejbr  AptiL 

ANTICORROSIVE  PERCUSSION  CAPS  AND 

TUBES; 

wakkahtxd  nanccTLT  WATzmvaooF, 

AND  AS  HARMLESS  TO  THE  GUN  AS  COMMON  GUN« 

POWDER. 

KAVVrACTUKKO  BT  COLUMSOIT  HALL,  LOXDOX. 

With  respect  to  the  quality  and  character  of  the  above  artictas.  It  may 
be  stated,  that  ever  since  the  general  introduction  of  Pereusrion  Guns, 
for  improvements  on  wtdoh  C.  Hall  obtained,  in  I818»  the  patronage 
of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Arta  and  Sciences,  Lod. 
don,  hto  Antioorrosiva  Caps,  ftc  wMdk  have  occu|ded  hto  almost  ex- 
dusive  study  and  attention  ftom  that  period  to  the  present  hour,  have 
met  with  the  most  decided  prefereoceof  the  first  Sportsmen  and  Gun- 
makers  In  aU  parts  of  England,  as  well  as  in  various  parts  of  the  Con- 
tinent, and  in  America ;  and,  from  the  great  perfection  to  which  they 
are  now  brought,  it  to  perhaps  Imposaiole  that  any  fkirther  improve, 
ment  can  take  plaoe. 

Sold  at  10s.  the  thousand  Cans,  and  S8s.  the  thousand  Tubes,— %y 
Botlbk  ft  Co.,  Chemisto,  73,  Princess  Street,  Edinburgh,— also  by 
most  respectable  Gunmakcrs  in  all  parU  of  the  Kingdom. 

N.B.  Several  articles  of  a  very  Inferior  and  iqjurious  description 
having  recently  been  introduced  into  the  trade,  it  to  of  mudi  Im- 
portance to  gentlemen  who  value  their  guns,  and  who  are  anxl  us  to 
avoid  even  the  chance  of  disappointment  in  the  fidd,  to  supply  them- 
selves with  Kuch  Caps  only  as  can  be  l^lly  and  comi^tsly  depended 
oik— CoLLiiraoiv  Hall  will  have  hto  name  engraved  on  the  ]ahd« 
whIdi  to  pasted  on  the  top  of  the  boxes  containing  them. 

TO  THE  DYSPEPTIC, 
THE  STUDIOUS,  AND  SEDENTARY. 

BUTLER'S   COOLING  APERIENT  POW- 

DERS.— produce  an  extreme^  rtfreshhtg  l^ffhrveeehtg  Drink, 
prefirable  to  soda,  SekUitM,  or  Magnetla  Water,  and  ai  the  same 
nme  A  MiLO  AKDcooLiwo  APnamMT.  peculiarly  adapted  to  promote 
the  healthy  action  of  the  Stomach  and  Bowels,  and  thereby  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  Constipation  and  Indigestion,  with  all  tn«r  train 
of  consequences,  as  Depression,  Flatulence,  Acidity  or  Heartburn, 
Headache,  Febrile  Symptoms,  Eruptkms  on  the  Skin,  ftc  ftc  and 
by  flrequent  use  will  obviate  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  Ca- 
lomel,  Epeom  Salts,  and  other  violent  medicines,  which  tend  to  de- 
bilitato  the  system.  When  taken  after  too  free  an  indulgcDce  in  the 
luxuries  of  the  table,  particutorly  after  too  much  wine,  the  usual 
disagreeable  eflfecCs  are  altogether  avoided.  In  warm  dlmatea  they 
will  be  found  extremely  benefldaU  as  they  prevent  aecnmulatJon  of 
Bile,  and  do  not  debilnate. 

Prepared,  and  sold  In  2s.  9d.  boxes,  and  10s.  6d.  and  80s.  cases,  by 
BirTLaa,  CnnuiaT  to  Hia  Majbsty,  No.  79,  PniKcs'a  Stkbbt, 
EniiTBunoB ;  and  (authenticated  by  the  Prepererls  name  and  ad- 
dress, in  the  Label  affixed  to  each  oox  and  cas^)  may  be  obtained 
of  all  the  prindpal  Druggtota  and  Booksellers  throughout  the  UnU 
ted  Kingdom. 

Of  whom  may  abo  be  procttred« 

BUTLER'S  CARBONATED  EFFERVES- 
CING HARROWOATE  SALTS,— which  contain  aU  the  soUd  in- 
gredients of  the  cdebrated  Springs  of  Harrowgata,  with  the  very 
Important  addition  of  the  Volatile  Gases  in  an  immedtate  state  of 
disengagement,  by  the  addition  of  pure  water,  and  altogether  will  be 
found  a  valuable  substitute,  proper  for  those  Invalids  who  are  un- 
able to  reside  at  Harrowgatc  The  Water  of  the  Harrowgata  Springe 
to  very  successfhlly  used  in  oases  of  Scurvy,  Scrofula,  and  BHioua 
and  Gouty  Alfoctions ;  and  it  has.  In  puticular,  aoqutoed  great  cele- 
brity for  the  removal  of  the  most  complicated  and  obatfaale  Cutar-^ 
001  Smptloot,    ThtSalto  mio^  in  li.6d.uidl0i.6iL  Bottle 
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THB  BDINBURGH  LITBRARY  JOURNAL ;  OB, 


MR  BUCKIKOHAM*S  TWO  LAST  LECTUEE& 
fJTR,  BUCKINGHAM  begs  to  announce,  that,  with 

^  ft  irteir  to  tile  ■ooomniodstkm  of  tiM  hiifiwiim  iiidkfi 

by  irtileh  hU  Ijtetunm  cobttmM  to  be  honourad,  and  in  otdcr  feDpio> 

m4»  tbw  th*  itiU  graler  Bamber  of  Lwlia  and  Gcatlonitt  wbo  have 

MM0d  their  int»tkm  to  attend  his  LECTURB  ON  INDIA.  a« 

Haa  that  OB  the  MONOPOLY  OP  THE  BAST  INDIA  COM. 
PANY.  he  hMeogued  the  Great  Room  at  the  Wminleo  tM$i,  Ae- 
gtnt  BrUfe,  wherehi*  two  kit  Leet«rei  wUI  be dBUT«red,<-4he  ooe 
OB  Satoruy  the  18th«  aad  the  other  ob  Monday  the  SOth  inatasL 

Asthtae  two  Leetmea  are  eMentlally  eonneettd  to  their  MoenI 
iBtereit,  the  firit  being  inteaded  to  give  a  complete  picture  or  ladi*, 
its  incUtirtiona»  productiooi»  ooaditum,  dw.*  and  the  last  befaif  dero- 
led  to  an  exposlllao  of  the  erils  attendant  on  the  Monopoly  under 
whkdi  that  country  now  suAn.  he  thinks  it  his  duty  to  state  that  the 
hearinir  or  bottibctaential  to  a  clear  understanding  of  his  Tiews  I  and 
to  admit  of  its  being  attended  by  Individuals  of  erery  dass  who  feel 
•n  Interest  in  the  sua|)eet— which  must  embrace  all  who  desire  to  aa- 
ritt  in  the  moral  and  religious,  as  wdl  as  the  politlesl  and  commer- 
eiel  Improrement  of  a  country  containing  at  least  a  hundred  millions 
of  our  wlow  sul^lecti  thcic  two  Lectures  will  be  given  In  the  Mont* 
l0g.  Instead  of  bung  delivered  in  the  ETening,  as  originally  intended. 

The  Doors  will  beopcBedat  Noouof  eacaday*  aad  the  Lectures 
will  oonuncnce  at  Oaa  oTdock  preeisdy. 

This  day  la  puhliahe4»  ptiee  £%  lOs.  In  doth  boards,  Bhu&Mtad  with 

100  Engravings* 

TONDINIANA;    or,    ANECDOTES,   FACTS, 

-^  and  MEMORIALS  of  the  STREETS,  BUILDINGS,  «nd 
PERSON  ACES  oonnected  with  the  HISTORY  of  LONDON  to  aU 
Ages.    By  E.  W.  Bkatlbt,  Esq. 

"  The  character  of  Mr  firayley'f  work  win  be  tolerably  undentood 
Vy  what  we  have  already  said  of  its  contcDU.  bot,  we  may  add,  that 
It  dcserres  a  place  la  every  library,  both  public  and  priveteb  The 
mass  of  useful  and  interesting  infonnatioa  whieh  it  contains,  does 
the  greaieM  honour  to  the  leanitog  and  research  of  the  author,  who 
riduy  merits  the  praise  of  having  done  much  to  redeem  the  name  of 
aa  antiquarian  from  the  obloquy  whldi  sometimes  attaches  to  it,— 
ftom  the  asperaions  of  ihe  VBtavs  proCnram*  We  trosthe  wi]ls«aln 
upaai  beAire  us,  as  m  wide  and  various  flekl  of  enquiry  IsetiUMbn 
turn :  and  the  talents  he  has  displnyed  in  Ms  present  undertaUag, 
make  his  labours  and  ftirther  exeroons  a  sort  of  publio  debt.*— 
JfONlAJSy  JUvifls,  May  18S9. 

London  (  HuBOT,  Cbanoji,  aad  Ca  65,  St  Paurs  Chuidiyird* 

Of  whom  may  be  had.  Just  published, 

THE  OPERATIVE  CHEMIST. 

Price  81a.  6d. 

By  SAMUEL  P.  GRAY.  Esq. 
Aotfaor  of  the  Si^pkment  to  the  London  PhamMoopcata,  kc 

TOA  THB  USB  OF  PRl YATB  FAMlLUBB.  SCHOOLS,  ko. 


TUa  doy  Is  psdbKshed,  In  one  handsome  vdume,  Itmo,  price  6ik  Sd. 

Dedicated  by  permission  to  the 

lUght  Rob.  «nd  Ri^t    Rev.  the  LORD  BISHOP  of  LONDON, 

THE  LIFE  of  ARCHBISHOP  CRANMER. 

ByJ.A.8AROANT. 

London :  Homt,  Cbaitcb,  Ai  Co.,  6S,  St  Psol*s  Clroreh|ud. 

»— ^  1.111  .11        11  111  .1     -^_i^^^.^^^^ 

This  day  Is  puhUshed,  In  9  huge  vols.  8fo,  price  tls. 

THE  HISTORY  of  the  HEBREW  COMMON- 

"^  WBALTH,fitomtheBartie8tT«meBtotheDcstmctioBof  Jo. 
nisalcm.  A.D.  Jt,  Translated  ftom  the  German  of  John  Jahv. 
JXD.    With  a  ContlnuBtlon  to  the  Time  of  Adrian.    By  Calvim 

E.  SlOWB. 

"  This  very  able  work  of  Pro&saor  Jahn.  one  of  the  meet  learned 
of  Continenul  Ublleal  scholars,  has  long  been  a  desideratum  in  the 
EngliUi  language.  In  presenting,  therefore,  the  excellent  work  of 
Dr  Jahn  to  the  English  Reader,  Mr  Stowe  has  performed  a  very  ac^ 
ceptable  service,  and  deserves  great  nraise  both  for  underUdiliw  eo 
laborious  a  task,  and  for  the  creditable  manner  in  which  be  has  exo> 
cuted  It.  No  bibUcal  student  should  be  without  it,  and  it  may  be 
read  with  Interest  and  profitby  the  general  enqiJirer.''-^JfoBfAI«  lU- 
view,  June,  18t9. 

London  i  HoiiaT,  Chahcb,  dt  Cow,  l»St  Pau|^  Sinyiiliiam. 


Juat  published, 

la  Two  Tolamei,  ItKko,  elegantly  printed  by  Olitbb  Ai  Botd, 

PricelOs.  boards, 

VALLERY ;  or,  The  CITADEL  of  the  LAEX. 

*      A  Poem.    By  CHARLES  DOYNESILLERY. 
^  Fletoe  ware  aad  fUthAtl  loves  shall  moraliae  my  lay.**— Spsit sbb. 

The  Poem  Is  conprlsed  in  Nine  Centost  containing  Sketches  of 
thoCrBsadeis  the  Chivalry  of  Frsace  and  Spain— the  Moore— the 
AnUans— Description  of  the  Palace  of  Mahomed  King  of  Gnoa^ 
«-^e  Procession  of  the  Ring  from  the  GeneralUft  to  the  Alhambra 
—the  Pyrenees— the  Meditexrancan— the  Persian  Gulf— the  Red  Sea 
— 4he  Arabian  Desert— the  Coralline  Island— «  Bull-Fight— a  Tour- 
nament—Battle  of  the  Moors  and  Christians— e  Tempest  and  Com- 
bat at  Sea— the  Siege  of  Yallery— Conquest  of  the  RedCroes— Denth 
and  Funeral  of  Lord  VaBcry.Soog  o^the  Pirates— Song  of  the  Sis- 
ters—Song  af  the  Arab  Seamen— Song  ftom  the  Caravens  hi  die  De- 
Mrt-fongftomiho  Crusading  GaQeys-SoBgof  the  Ahnak-Hindoo 
BoMpSoi«*-th«  Httatann'h  Mocnfag  and  firvnl^g  ghnrut-thff 


Lays  of  Six  Mlnstrela— Antliem-»Serenades,  he.  See.  Jfco.  The  wbde 
Intersperaed  with  vailoos  Moral  and  ReUgtoosRelleetioBa;  endae- 
comaimled  with  several  hundred  Notes,  Hietntifal,  Deaertecivie, 
Critioi],  and  PhUosofdilealt  ptfdy  origlaaX,  and  partly  collBoted 
fhmi  admirad,  &utheatlc,  aad  valuable  Auttion. 

Olitbb  dt  Botd,  Edlnfaoighi  Simpkiii  dt  Mabsram*  LondDn  ; 
RoBBBTaoH  ft  AnttBaoH,  Glasgow  i  W.  Citbbt,  Jan.,  ft  Obl* 
Dublin. 


**  Mr  Slllery^  wics  are  calculated  to  eoBwy  not  l 
botatsolBjfrMcflon,  which  ought  to  be  the  great  aim  of  aU  writers, 
and  tba  diief  otaiJect  of  aU  laadciB.  Mr  SUlery  hM  cnltivatad  kto 
mind.    His  dasalcal  km,  his  sckntifie  InfiiraiatidB,  and  hto  ~ 


ot  fndustrlouf  research,  are  apparent  in  almost  every 
amd,  and  no  Ubs  powerful  eanaldention,  Indneed  us  to  Itestow  the 
meed  of  pralae  upon  our  author.  His  prindplas  are  pora^  hiaftcl- 
taigs  are  strong,  and  his  end&usiaam,  as  yet  onlmpaucd*  is  all  d^ 
reeted  towards  laudable  ol^)eela.  He  la  b  iiasslonetr  admirer  of  b^ 
ture  la  all  her  moods  I  helsAiUof  bcnendenee  towardeall  hisfiel- 
low-creatures ;  there  Is  none  of  the  littlenew  of  ihlse  pride,  or  of 
morbid  sauibtlity,  or  of  harsh  mlaaathropy,  whether  real  or  fn> 
tended,  Aoutlils  book.  He  wittes  as  a  youog  poet  always  shonU. 
honestly  aad  unaActedly,  pouriag  over  his  suUect  the  wxtm  Am 
of  aatlve,  virtuous,  aad  healthy  aeotlihent.  He  is  deeply  imbued 
with  the  bast  part  of  a  poet^s  aature-  the  warm  atbrtlusiB  aad  ceae- 
rousaaptrntknis  of  the  eoBl,  ftom  which  aB  thatisseiash  la  czchadsd, 
and  which  elevate  to  emlnenea,  simply  by  reflning  the  gtoaaer  parti 
of  our  natum."— BrftoteiwA  LUermrp  JtmntA  ApriL 

'« What  we  especially  like  in  Mr  ttUety  is,  that  hia  style  is  Ibrmd 
after  no  partlcutar  model  t  It  lafkesh  and  luxuriant,  and  alteettar 
his  owB.'^-Aliiiterg*  lAUmrg  Jmmat,  May. 

"Hie  memory  la  stored  with  laocnt  and  dIveraUed  reading,  wfaki 
Is  ftedy  given  out  In  his  copious  aad  cniioas  Illustrative  notes,  aid 
which  hfewise  appears  abundantly  In  the  oourae  of  the  poem.  We 
hove  met  with  no  flnerdeseilpthm  of  the  approach  of  momtofcefa 
In  LttCMtiBs,  than  the  Ibllowlng— It  aflbnls  us  un 

to  have  ittn  our  power  to  statCk  that  his  feelings  are  j , 

Icnl^  that  his  plefy  is  pure  and  devout,  and  that  bis  viewu  a£  i 
are  enlightened  and  cvangelicaL— His  poem,  all  thinga  ooi^ 
an  extraordinary  performBnce."— AlifiMnrA  Scvniiig-  PmL 

«*  We  confidently  predict  that  VaUoy  wDl  be  a  siaadaid  u 
a  great  flivourite  widi  the  puMle."-oCaMoiilM  Mereurp, 

**  Mr  Slllery,  with  a  warmth  of  gratitude  that  redoonda  to  hish» 
Bourfhas  deduMUed  his  two  volumes  to  his  Eicrtleney  Baron  O.  A.  FV 
Van  Der  Capellen,  late  Governor-General  of  the  Indian 


belonging  to  the  Kbig  of  the  Netherlands,  in  whose  oompany  he  n> 
turned  from  the  East,  and  who  was  the  first  person  of  dbtinctiaB  who 


ders  into  all  variety  of  rhythm ;  and  it  transmutes  into  ▼< 
sorts  of  topics,  however  recondite.  There  isajpHingof 
a  marshaUing  of  brand  and  banner— an  apparelling  of  ni_ 
glittering  of  gems— B  clustering  of  fruits  -a  groupsag  o^ 
strewing  of  flowers— a  tinting  of  skies— a  smiling  of  seaa,  and  a  touu^ 
of  waves,  such  as  no  other  poem  that  we  are  aequainto^  with  extdfatn. 
—As  evidence  of  the  genuine  piety  thatpervedes  '*  Vallery,''in  whicha 
Indeed,  we  have  not  disooveced  one  loose  or  indecorous  scBCimenU 
we  quote  the  following  apostrophe  to  Natcbr.  Mr  SiUery's  itaa^ 
has  been  Immense,  and  no  scrap  that  could  illustrale  Ue  pocas  hM 
escaped  him,  whether  buried  In  the  musty  tOBics  of  departed  gcahi^ 
or  floating  down  to  oMvion  with  the  ephemeral  Ifterature  of  tlw 
day.  Not  satisfied  with  copious  quotatloos.  he  refers  the  re«ier  to 
naaHy  a  hundiBd  worics,  atHileBt  and  modera,  iDustrBtire  of  chtr^ 
ry,  whkfa  aaay  be  advaBtBgaDusly  consalted.''^&liiiteyvA  Oh*rrvr>v 

"  There  ara  numerous  luies  which  we  could  quote  aa  specifl>eiM  ef 
flnepoetic  power  and  ftcllng.  He  possesses  a  creditable  portiaB  of  » 
fiBrmation  and  toarning,— his  mind  is  obviously  weD  cuuivBted«— lA 
sentimentB  ara  fkuKlem,— bis  Imagination  Is  ardent,— «Bd  his  gcnlsi 
is  built  upon  the  solid  foundations  of  exteaslve  Utenuy  ncqutremenii.'' 
— GAuigowSeote  Timet. 

*'  Never  were  mottoes  to  a  worit  mora  striking  deaeripttve  of  lis 
pfovairing  diaracteristics  of  pufpose  aad  execution,  than  thoso  which 
nave  been  sdtcted  to  herald  Yallery.  by  its  author.  The  pnanv 
inspiration  of  the  hour  has  led  to  a  scries  of  varied  and  cnrkivs  ck- 
periments  In  measure,  the  diverrity  of  whldi  Is  greater  tlian  we  ever 
remember  to  have  met  widi  in  any  other  BBrratlve  poem.— With  i 
daring  thet  has  somethfaig  boM  aad  radesmtaig  in  i^  eeno  Usnk 
vene  is,  Ibr  the  first  tiUMb  intersperaed  with  ftiyne  In  tke  sptah 
did  MoBaie^  ahmg  whieh  the  strram  of  story  speralfaig  flowe  wlik 
a  brightness  that  sonAisee  ns,  and  a  bubhitaig  mnsio,  dwt  alaMat 
makes  amends  fbr  the  foamy  obaeurity  sometlmce  thai  mm%  M 
ciearness.-»It  is  needless  to  dctsll  the  story  of  a  splendid  aeries  of 
pawanis  L«  the  play-wrtghta  and  opeioeuapoein  look,  to  that 
— 4twouM  make  a  gorgeous  apeetade,  as  it  makaiBdantfng  roaMRteS 
-Httspteylng  B  rara  aad  varied  lora,  altqgathar  eBiraorttanry  ia  sa 
youiig  a  man.**— GAufow  Free  Preu, 

«« Bveiy  form  which  Bngliah  verse  Is  capnMeof  aasBtotag  hm  been 
emptoyed.  Mr  Sillery  has  rssided  lalndfa;  ril his  pMcs  glow  wHB 
eastara  scenery  t  our  eyes  an  daaded->bliBded  with  ttewverpowvr* 


Ing  lustra  (^  eastern  gems,  eastera  Ui da.  Insects,  fritin. 


our  senses  oppressed  with  cBSlera  pefftone  and  the  aoflgs  of  the  but- 
buL  Mr  Sulery  Is  a  •yonthAd  banl.'  with  a  memory  stased  with 
the  produetknia  of  our  best  poets,  Wlthamtedillvetoallthe 
ties  of  Bature.'*^L«  Belk  AnemUie. 


Edinburgh:  Published  for  the  Proprietors,  every  SMurday 
by  CONSTABLE  ft  Ca  19,  WATERLOO  PLACE; 

Sold  also  by  RoBBRraoir  ft  Ancriraow,  Glugowt  W.  Cobb^ 
jwu  ft  Co.,  Dublin  t  HuBBT,  Cbahcb,  ft  Oa  Lon^i  aad  by 
sU  Newsmen.  Festmastan,  and  CteM  of  the  RoBd« 
the  United  KlngdOB>. 

Prier  fid,  er  Btetrnpei,  and  awfifcar  jy  ^tdf<  Mfc 
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This  day  to  published, 

BY  THOMAS  CLARK,  38.  George  Stnet^ 

Price  Six  ShUUngit 

FOREIGN  REVIEW.   No.  VII. 


coimirti. 

Akt.  L  The  Eloqoenee  of  the  Preach  Bar.— II.  Htotoir  of  Lltho- 
craphy.— III.  Damiron,  PhUoaophy  In  France.— IV.  Jovcllaaoa*  Lift 
andWritinn.— V.  NovaUi.— VI.  Romances  of  Sir  TrMmB.— VIL 
Vitalia,  Swedish  Poetry.— VIIL  Niebuhr's  HtotockalflBd  Philologl- 
cal  Tracts.— IX.  Gaipuaooan  Bsllsds  — X.  Fieehio,  PoUtlcai  Eoono- 
mlsCs  of  luly.— XI.  to  XVI L  Short  Raiiews  of  the  newest  aissical, 
Dan&aht  French.  GcnDaB»  Italian.  Russian,  and  Spanish  Publica- 
tlona.— XV1IL  Canltaiental  Literary  Intelligenoe.- XIX.  Select  Fo- 
leiga  PabHeaClom  during  the  last  three  monthib 

urndfen;  Black.  Young,  and  Youxo.  f.  Tavktock  Street ;  Boa- 
•Airoa.  BaaTBM.  and  LofraLL,  Great  Marlborough  Street  i  Tbo- 
MAaCi.ARKf  Edinburgh  t  and  Honoxa  and  Smith.  Dublin. 
No.  VIIL  wUl  be  published  in  September. 

WHITE'S  SELBORNB.— NBW  EDITIOrr. 
TO  FORM  VOL.  XLV.  OF  CONSTABLE'S  MISCBLbANY. 

On  the  1  Ath  of  August  will  appear,  in  one  Tolttme,  Ulustiattd  with 

Engravings, 

THE  NATURAL  HISTORY 
SELBORNE, 

By  the  lata  Rev.  GILBERT  WHITE.  A.M. 

Fellow  of  Oriel  CoIIok.  Oaford. 

A  NEW  EDITION.  WITH  ADDITIONS. 

By  SIR  WILLIAM  JARDINE,  Bart. 

Author  of  **  Illustrations  of  Ornithology.'* 

Vdlnbnrgh  t  CoitrrABLs  and  Co.,  19,  Waterloo  Plaoe  s  and  Hunar, 

CoAMca.  and  Co..  London, 

Who  have  the  following  interestiiig  works  in  preparation,  undcrt»> 
ken  cxprsisly  ftar  Constable's  Miscellany : 

An  AUTUMN  in  ITALY  ;  or  a  PERSONAL 
NARRATIVE  of  a  TOUR  in  the  AUSTRIAN.  TUSCAN.  RO- 
MAN, and  SARDINIAN  STATES,  in  1827.  By  J.  D.  SiNCi^in, 
Esq.     liroL 

IL 

The    POEMS    and    LETTERS    of     ROBERT 

anranged.  With  a  Preliminary  Essay  and 
By  J.  O.  Loca^AAT,  LL.B.    S  toIs. 
IIL 

The  LIFE  of  OLIVER  CROMWELL,  compri- 
sing  the  History  of  the  Commonwealth,  from  the  year  1642  to  the 
Restoration  of  Charles  II.  in  1660.  By  M.  RuaasLi.,  LL.D.  9 
▼ols. 

IV. 

LIFE  of  HERNAN  CORTES,  and  CON- 
QUEST of  MEXICO.    By  Don  Tbubba  t  Coaio.    1  VoL 

Also,  by  the  same  Author, 
LIFE  of  FRANCIS  PIZARRO,  and  CON- 
QUEST of  PERU. 
^  VL 

HISTORY  of  the  KNIGHTS  of  MALTA,  finmi 
the  Institution  of  the  Order  till  iU  Suppression  by  Bonaparte.  By 
Ai.sxAMoam  SurasaLAXo.    S  vols. 

VIL 

HISTORY  of  the  ASSASSINS,  TEMPLARS, 
and  JESUITS,  with  Sketches  of  other  European  Secret  Societies.  S 
vols. 

VIII. 

HISTORY  of  IRELAND,  from  the  EarUest 
Authentic  Era  till  Itt  Union  with  Great  Britain  In  I8U0.    S  vols. 

IX. 

HISTORY  of  the  AMERICAN  WAR  of  IN- 
DEPENDENCE,  with  MEMOIRS  of  GENERAL  WASHINGTON, 
f  vols. 


BURNS.  Chronoloelcally  am 
NoCea,  and  sundry  Additkws. 


Thto  day  Is  publtobed. 
In  ittao,  price  4s.  boatdf, 

T  ETTERS  from  NOVA  SCOTIA  and  NEW 

-'^    BRUNSWICK;  iUustraUve  of  their  Moral.   lUliglous.  and 
Phpical  Circumstances,  during  the  ycaia  1826.  1837*  andlSSS. 

Edinburgh:   Wauob  and  Iimsai    M.  0«i.a»  Glasgow;   and 
WBiTTAKaa  and  Co.  London. 

*  .. 

Published  tMa  day, 

XHE  QTJARTERLir  REVIEW.    No.  LXXXL 

N.B.— Mnnbtn 79  and  80  wiU  ooosistof  an  Index  to  the  iMl 
NioeteM  Volumes  of  the  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

London :  Johw  MunaAY.  Albemarle  Street 
Edinburgh:  Oi.iTsa  &  Boto,  Tweeddale  Court* 

This  day  to  pnblbhed. 
By  STIRUNO  Ai  KEMNEY,  and  JOHN  FAIRBAIRN, 

Edinburgh, 

THE  SCOTTISH  TOURIST  and  ITINERARY; 

or,  a  Guide  to  the  Scenery  and  Antiquities  of  Scot  land  and  the 
Western  Islands.  With  a  Description  of  the  Principal  Steam-Boat 
Tours.  Seeond  Edition,  with  cooaideiable  Additions  and  ImproT^ 
ments.— lUustraied  by  Maps  aad  Views.  Price  9b.  boards,  or  10s.  6d» 
bound. 

•«e  The  rapid  sale  of  the  fiitC  BdWon  of  the  Scottish  Toorkt  to 
a  decided  proof  of  the  superiority  both  of  its  plan  and  execution  over 
any  similar  work.  Theaeoood  Bditkm.  besides  being  Uhittrated  by 
four  new  Platsa.  wUl  be  ftnind  to  contain  very  eonslderable  Additiona 
aDd  Improvements. 

•'  We  have  no  hesitation  in  praising  it.  since  we  happen  to  know  that 
the  moat  distlngutohed  personage  In  Uterature.  whom  Scotland  can  or 
ever  could  boast  of.  hiM  deliberately  piooounced  it  to  be  the  best 
book  of  its  kind  that  has  fidlen  into  hu  hands.  It  Is  chiefly  remark- 
able for  skilftol  condensation  of  much  matter,  which  has  lost  none  of 
Iti  value  by  undergoing  that  process— accurate  aad  extensive  htotori* 
cal  knowledge  and  elqisnce  and  vigour  of  diction.  The  formatioa 
of  the  plan  m  the  work,  and  its  various  detaiL,  and  the  preparatory 
study*  must  have  cost  much  more  labour  than  theoumposition  itseUt 
for  a  plan  more  perfect  embracing  such  a  variety  of  objects  (all  that 
to  Interestinc  and  curious  in  Scottish  scenery)— and  showing  the  geo. 
graphical  relaUoni  in  which  these  ot(|ects.  and  the  roads  conducting 
to  uiem.  stand  to  each  other,  never  came  under  our  obtervetion."— > 
"  The  value  of  the  whole  work  to  much  enhanced  by  a  number  of 
Mapa.  upon  sudi  a  truly  original  and  ingenious  plan  as  do  credit  to 
the  invcntor.-~Baeh  of  these  to  devuted  to  an  eoiire  tour,  occupies  a 
page,  and  oonstotB  of  three  columns,  in  which  are  distinctly  txaoed 
all  the  places  of  any  note,  (mountains,  lakes,  rivers,  towns,  villages, 
villas,  kc)  along  the  route  to  be  pursued,  their  retotive  distances, 
and  the  roads  that  diverge  fkom  the  route.**— Coiedcmfan  Mercury, 
lIiA  May,  1BS9. 

•*  Those,  however,  who  desire  to  extend  their  knowledge  of  Loch 
Lomond.  I  would  refer  to  Stirling  and  KenneyVi  Tourist^  Guide  o^ 
l8S7--one  of  the  best  hooka  of  the  kind  I  have  met  with."— ^Seoto* 
man,  I6ih  AprU,  1«S8. 

ALao. 
Just  pubUshcd, 

1.  A  MAP  of  the  PICTURESQUE  SCENERY 
of  SCOTLAND.  Prioe  Sa.  6d.  neatly  done  up  i  or  coloaicd,  aad  in 
aCaieb5s.6d. 

2.  A  New  TRAVELLING  MAP  of  SCOTLAND. 
Price  Ss.  6d.  neatly  done  upi  or  coloured,  and  in  a  Case,  5s.  6d. 


Popular  Works  reeently  puUtohed  in  Constable*s  Miscellany : 

HISTORY  of  the  OTTOMAN  EMPIRE,  from  its 
Establishment  In  15f6  till  1828.  By  EofTABO  Ufbam,  bq.   Svoto. 

IL 

HISTORY  of  the  MOST  REMARKABLE  CON- 
SPIRACIES connected  with  BRITISH  HISTORY,  during  the  15th, 
letb,  and  17th  Centuries.  By  Jonir  PARXxa  LAvraoir,  M.A..  Au- 
thor of  the  **  Lilb  and  Timci  of  Archblshon  Laud."  dte.    Svols. 

IIL 

HISTORY  of  the  REBELLIONS  in  SCOTLAND, 

under  DUNDEE  and  MAR,  in  1680  and  1715.   By  RoasaT  Cbam- 
BBE^  Author  of  the  "  Rebellion  in  Scotland  In  1745r  dec    1  voL 

IV. 

HISTORY  of  SCULPTURE,  PAINTING,  and 
ARCHITECTURE.  By  J.  S.  Mbmbi^  LLJO.  Author  of  •'  The 
LkftofCmovarAc. 


THE 


TO  THE  DYSPEPTIC, 
STUDIOUS,  AND  SEDENTARY. 


BUTLER'S    COOLING  APERIENT  POW- 

DERS.— produce  an  extremely  r^reeMng  Eiffhrveeein^  Drink, 
nr^able  to  Sotta,  Seidiitx,  or  Magnetia  Water  ^  and  at  the  *am€ 
time  A  uiLD  Airn  coolimo  APsaiaifT,  peculiarly  adapted  to  promote 
the  l^ealthy  action  of  the  Stomach  and  Bowels,  and  thereby  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  Constipation  and  Indigestion,  with  all  th^  train 
of  consequences,  as  Depression,  Flatulence,  Acidity  or  Heartburn,. 
Headache.  Febrile  Symptoms,  Eruptions  on  the  Skin,  ite.  ite.  and 
by  ftequent  use  will  obviate  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  Co. 
lomel,  Epsom  Salts,  and  other  violent  medicines,  which  tend  to  de- 
bilitate the  system.  When  taken  after  too  free  an  indulgence  in  the 
luxuries  of  the  table,  particularly  after  too  much  wine,  the  usual 
disagreeable  eflbcts  are  altogether  avoided.  In  warm  climates  they 
will  DC  found  extremely  beneficial,  as  they  prevent  accumulation  of 
Bile,  and  do  not  debilitate. 

Prepared,  and  sold  hi  Ss.  9d.  boxes.— and  10s.  6d.  and  20s.  eases,  by 
BirTLXR,  CHaaiiaT  to  Hia  MAjxaTY,  Nob  73,  PaiNca'a  STaaxT, 
EoiNBuaoH ;  and  (authenticated  by  the  Preparer's  name  and  nd« 
dress,  in  the  Label  affixed  to  each  box  and  case.)  may  be  obutned 
of  all  the  principal  Dniggisu  and  Booksellcn  throughout  the  Unl-. 
ted  Kingdom. 

Of  whom  may  also  be  procured, 
BUTLER'S  CARBONATED  EFFERVES- 
CING HARROWGATE  SALTS,— whidi  contain  all  the  solid  in- 
SidlenU  of  the  celebrated  Springs  of  Harrowgate.  with  the  very 
portent  addition  of  the  Volatiie  Gases  in  an  immedtote  state  of 
dtoengagemeut,  by  the  addition  of  pure  water,  and  altogether  will  be 
found  a  valuable  substitute,  proper  for  those  InvaUds  who  are  un. 
able  to  reside  at  Harrownte.  The  Waierof  the  Harrowgate  Springe 
to  my  suocenfuUy  us^  In  eases  of  Scurvy.  ScroAila,  and  Bilioua 


and  Gouty  Ailiwtiona;  and  It  has,  ta  particular,  acquired  great  cele- 
,  brity  for  the  removal  of  the  most  complicated  and  obstiniEe  Cutane« 
|outi;roptiooi.    TlieSaltiareioMtai4a.6diaiMllOfc6d.0(Htl«. 
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OK 

wnKLT  ftxaisRft  or  criticism  avd  bkllks  lxttsks. 


FEW  CopiM  of  Ae  Pint  Voliimo  of  this  Work 

an  tUll  on  Sale,  prict  15t.  In  boards.— Th*  mce&myVMih^ 
atUndrf  €he  Bbivvvboh  LrrasAnr  Joormal,  ihiee  iu  eomnMne»> 
ment.  has  bscn  quite  unpraoedentail  in  the  history  of  Scottish  Pe- 
riediwh;  sod  the  Proprietors  are  resolTed  to  SBaffe  no  apcMe  or 
esertlan  to  make  it  wotthy  of  the  pstraiaiie  it  has  to  llbendly  re- 
ceived. The  highly  flattering  manner  in  which  the  JouRaAL  has 
hem  almrfr  •poken  of  by  many  ernnfietent  airthoritles  may  be  judged 
or  by  the  foUowing  passages,  which  are  selected,  afanost  at  naOemk, 
ftom  a  very  greet  number  of  similar  teitimoolals. 

"  Prom  whet  I  know  of  the  Bditor,  a  geatiemeRof  talsirt.  spirit, 
Md  persevetRBee,  I  foietel  the  book  will  prosper."- CHRiaiOMiBR 
North,  in  Biadewoods  Magtahufar  Nofvembert  18f 8. 

'« We  have  watched  the  process  of  thistle  aBdenteiprisliw  pe- 
riodical with  no  common  intersst  The  Edinburgh  Uierary  Jour' 
nai  has  already  become  part  and  parcel  of  the  existingsystem  of  our 
periodical  literature,  and  will  soon,  we  axe  oooTineed,  lie  as  thoraugb- 
ly  Ineorporated  therein,  as  the  Edioburgh  Review  or  Blackwood's 
lUgasioe.  Its  success,  indeed*  has  been  quite  extraordinary,  and 
would  be  somewhat  difficult  to  account  for,  did  we  not  kxA  to  the 
amy  of  distincuithed  names  which  appear  in  the  Ust  of  iU  contribu- 
tors, and  to  the  singularly  Taricd,  spirited,  and  attractive  articles. 
nhether  !■  the  shape  of  reriewa  or  original  essafs,  which  divenify 
Md  adorn  lU  columns."— Cki^erfenlefi  Mercury, 

•«  This  ptfiodical.  which,  from  its  commencement,  has  been  oas>- 
4ncted  with  a  degree  of  literary  abUity  and  spirt  unpnoedented  in 
any  work  of  the  same  description,  has,  we  rejoice  to  stat^  obtained  a 
^wy  lame  share  of  public  patronegew  •  •  e  This  to  a  d«gree 
of  popularity  we  never  expeoled  to  aee  anv  weekly  publicaUon  of 
the  kind  attain  in  thto  country;  for  though  fhim  the  first  we  had 
Se  AiUcat  reliance  on  the  talents  and  industry  of  the  Editor  of 
the  Journal*  we  considered  it  almost  iropoicible  for  any  man  to  re- 
tain  for  any  length  of  time,  so  many  able  and  distinguished  con- 
tributors w  he  has  done,  and  will*  we  confidently  anticipate,  ooatin«e 
to  dou"— Sdin/rwrgft  Oiuirwr, 

"  We  thank  our  brother  Editor  of  the  Edinbur^  Uierary  Jamr- 
nti  tat  the  passfaig  notice  which  he  has  been  pleased  to  take  of  our 
labourst  and  we  can  assure  him  that  there  are  but  few  of  our  con- 
temporaries for  whose  good  opinion  and  talenta  we  have  so  high  a 
mpiBet  as  for  his.**— Oxfertf  LUerury  Gowettek 

•'  The  highest  compament  ikit  we  can  oflbr  to  the  cQcdudois  of 
thto  periodical,  (and  these  embrMe  the  greatcet  names  known  to  our 
iitemture,)  must  go  forth  to  them  In  the  simple  statement,  that  we 
wlue  it  for  its  mearch,  ita  animation,  and  lla  variety,  more  than  any 
other  weekly  brochure  that  comes  to  our  ofilee.  We  have  nothing  to 
dobutopen  the  Bdinburgh  UUrary  Journal,  when  we  wish  tose- 
lect  some  piqpiani  morsel  for  the  entertainment  of  our  own  readen. 
fd  its  reviews  of  htotorical  books  it  to  profound  and  phihnophie.  It 
taeats  seleBtftfle  suMceto  with  all  themaslsr's  acumen,  and  seems  fo- 
miliar  with  everv  thing  that  is  encompassed  witliin  the  sweeter  a«d 
brighlcr  waUs  of  the  light  depeitmenu  of  literature -thoeeb  pertfos. 
larly,  that  lead  to  the  cultivation  of  iioetry,  the  fine  arts,  and*  liu 
deed,  the  BeUe*  IMtret  generally.  We  heve  already  made  several 
extracts  ftam  thto  adminbie  Literary  Journal,  and  at  the  earliest 

Sportunity  shall  contintie  to  turn  it  to  acoount.'*>-DiiMln  Freemaafs 
urnaL 

«*  We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  pemsln^  for  nearly  sfac  nmnthsb 
Che  Edinburgh  Uierary  Journal,  and  we  have  foupd  lt»  in  aU  re- 
spects, as  good  a  work  of  the  kind  as  can  he  expected,  and  almostas 
0»odaa  can  bedesired.  o  o  •  Now  that  we  have  before 
us  the  BumlMBB  of  the  JourmU  for  the  half  year  it  hae  cxiated,  and- 
cevive,  by  riancing  over  the  various  contents  of  tlie  volume,  our  ro^ 
ooUectioo  of  the  grett  entertainment  we  have  derived  from  Ita  pe- 
rusal, week  l>y  wisek,  we  fod  still  more  strongly  impressed  with  a 
sense  of  its  puramount  claim  to  pidilic  natronage.  Its  original  mat> 
tcr,  contributed  bv  many  popular  Scottish  writers,  to  of  a  very  supe- 
rior quality,  wlMtncr  in  the  gxafve  or  gay,  the  lively  or  severe  style  i 
Hi  reviews  and  critSctems  are  indldona.  and,  we  beHeve,  impardal  t 
■■d  the  scraps  and  passagee  of  news  of  letters  and  the  arts  which  it 
AoHeets,  are  written  with  spirit,  or  selected  with  good  Judgment  We 
need  not  heie  meke  any  selection  ftom  the  volume,  as  no  week  passes 
to  wMdi  WW  do  not  present  to  our  readers  one  or  more  extracts, 
irtdA  we  adknowledge  we  owe  to  the  JommaV-'Uverpool  Satur- 
day AdoerHeer, 

•*  We  suppose  that  manr  of  oar  rcadeis  are  natives  of  the  north 
eomnirea.  To  such  we  should  recommend  the  Edinburgh  Ute- 
rmy  JouimM,  a  weekly  Register  of  Critictom  and  Belles  Lettres, 
to  which  the  greater  number  of  distinguifhed  Scottish  writers  are 
sagular  eantributors.**-- TKe  SvMi  and  Manner*  of  the  Age. 

"  For  verloue  kinds  of  won,  the  Editor  to  a  host  withm  himself; 


thto. 


Bto  mage,  in  feet,  tadudes  the  wide  extremes  of  «  a  song  and  a  ser- 
mon,*  nd  we  may  truly  say  of  him  in  the  wi  rds  of  the  proverb,  that 
■odrtng  seems  to  come  wrong  he  puts  hto  hand  to.'    Inaddlthmto 
hto.  he  has  exedfeat  backing,  bv  means  of  which  ho  Is  enabled  to 
A  thepuhlle  with  a  wewly  hill  of  flue,  prepared  by  stmie  of  the 
St  aooke  of  which  SooHand  can  boast  at  present.'''-'i)aN|/Hc« 


<•  Our  readers  do  not  require  to  be  informed  of  the  hijth  estlmattoo 
in  whidi  we  hold  the  EdMurgh  Uierary  Jownuit.— Swee  the  oom- 
■eaeement  of  our  undertaking,  scarcely  a  week  has  paesed  in  whidi 
we  have  not  gratified  a  very  great  number  of  our  readeia,  by  trans- 
l^rring  to  our  columns  some  part  of  Its  valuabia  contents    When 

Sooorider  how  many  able  indivlduato  an  engaged  in  supportlaf 
Journal,  by  their  literary  cxertiona,  waeanaot  wonder  at  tiM  ua- 
Cxampled  succces  which  it  has  experieaced.  The  number  before  us 
oootains  a  greater  variety  of  aMe  literary  aitldce  Aan  we  have  evet 
^efoce  met  with  in  any  similar  pubUeatioa."— if  terdlfm  Obmrver, 

"  We  bonrow  the  fnUowIng  article,  with  onx  best  aeknewledgmeatB» 
ftmn  our  able  and  ekMpient  contemporary^  the  EdimbmrgklJkrmy 
Jbaraali  Hto acceasto|tiM best  sovvci of . thaitfdcal MmMttoM M 
vMMiimar^^SeSrkeetlyjSur^^         •        """""^ " 


<*  The  last  number  of  thto  hebdomadal  to  pferiiaps  tim 
markafale  thing  of  the  kind  ever  pubRshed  ta  thto  country.  It  ia  full 
of  literary  gems,  fonaing  the  most  dcKghifal  iHflsiigi  of  critictsoi, 
stories,  sketches,  esmys,  poetry,  and  varTetlcs,  we  ever  aaw  cocnpreaa- 
ed  tatofoarand-twenty  elaealy  printed  pages.  We  doobt  wihether 
any  work  in  Great  Britain,  of  three  times  tlie  bulk  and  preteiukm, 
can  exhibit  such  an  Ulustilotts  list  of  ooatributors.''— Dsiadcr  Ce«<rier. 

'<  When  thto  enterprising  nsriodioal  was  first  anaminnert.  wc  vwv. 
ed  the  circumstanoe  as  offering,  in  the  tried  ahilltks  and  aeal  of  the 
Editor,  and  hi  the  extent  of  hb  resources,  the  prospect  of  s^i^yiM 
a  desidefstum  in  the  tttenenre  of  Scotfand.  Our  aeaHnmntB  on  thto 
subject.  Judging  ftom  the  numerous  editions  of  our  article  tn  other 
papers,  must  have  expressed  those  of  the  public ;  it,  therefore,  civ 
pleasure  to  state  now,  thet,  by  the 


_  additlooal 

work,  these  antieipaiiona  have  been  meet  amply  rialieert  The 
ceas  of  the  Journal,  in  foot,  has  been  altogether  unprccedantcd :  bee* 
in  tlito  merited  proeperity.  we  see  nothiiw  to  esdte  sniptiaa  ;  the  ^ 
titepttMieatlon.  down  to  the  msnlpatofioas  of  the  priwter  mad  tbe 
paper-maker,  to  condueled  ia  a  maaner  to  command  eoUslitaaed  sad 


dtscrlaataiating  patronage.  The  judldeua  and  lat 
criticism,  theimportaooe  and  spirit  of  the  original 
are  acknowledged  not  oiriy  to  have  redeemed  the  ple^gw  given  in  Aa 
prospectus,  but  have  already  elevsted  the  Ikerary  character  of  dK 
week  to  boon  an  equaKty  with  the  most  reapectahia  oflte  loBccr  eai> 
blished  compeers.  A  disthigutoUng  chancieriatie  of  tlsa  JamrmI, 
indeed,  is  an  absence  of  all  flippaaey  aa<s  pteteosioau  which  wc  aw 
inclined  to  attribute  to  the  laudable  practice  of  giving,  ia  most ». 
stances,  the  namm  of  the  writers.  Thto  haa  given  to  ttoe  anicfB  • 
weight,  ^nd  has  acquired  for  their  decisians  a  confidence,  wlncR  m^ 
nymcus  publications  can  never  attain."— Jyr  Adveriiter. 

**  Tbe  very  superior  pmodieal  of  its  clam,  from  whidk  we  give  the 
following  extracu.  U  one  whose  intrinsic  metiti  sufficiently  accc  jtf 
for  its  present  popularity,  while  they  promise  ample  rceonipcnMa 
the  addiiioiul  enuouiayeuient  whidi  It  ought  to  receiver  The  Edto- 
burgh  LMrrary  Jottrne/ was  commenced  in  November  laat.  wa^*^ 
ing  the  derideratum  of  a  perlodieal  in  Scotland,  chiefly  devoted  » 
literary  infonnatioa,  and  avoiding  the  more  abatract  efaaracterff 
Urger  Reviews,  while  it  aimed  at  Bigh  respectability  in  the  vaiam 
contributions,  not  immediately  conoected  with  litamry  criiicus. 
which  it  admittid.  We  would  have  much  pleasure  In  rteommcsd- 
ing  it.  if  any  encomium  of  ours  could  extend  the  dveaiation  of  a  pa- 
per w  moderate  in  price,  and  conveying  so  much  ineful  aa  we&ji 
amttnin^  infoi  matiott."— Qfrraec*'  AdverHeer, 

**  This  periodical  not  only  amtinues  to  hold  a  dtotlugnlshad 
aaumg  the  hahihHHaitol  produetioneof  the  day, 
has  obtained  a  circutotian  far  move  eatewrive  then  avan  i 
Mends  could  reasonably  expect.  Its  claims  to  puldic 
certshily  high,  it  behig  the  first  pubUcatioa  of  the  kind  In 
combloing  literary  criticism,  misceltaneous  litciatuir.  A 
ranking  among  its  cooiiilrators  many  of  the  roost  eminent  writcn  <tf 
the  present  day.  Every  week  it  produces  something  new.  sooacihiai 
instructing  and  amusing:  in  short,  the  object  of  the  learned  asd  ts> 
touted  Editor  evidently  to,  to  blend  the  useful  wi  li  the  agreesWe, 
and  hitherto  his  endeavours  have  been  crowned  with  snoeasa.*— Aw- 
wkk  Advertiser* 

Pttbhshed  every  Salarfay  MombV,  by  Vessn  Coir0TRfli.R  At  Ca., 
19,  Waterloo  Ptoce.  Price  6d.,  or  stamped*  to  co  free  by  Poet,  1(VL 
Arrangements  have  been  made,  however,  Iw  whlsh  waatawipcd  CDfies 
are  ddivered  hi  all  the  principal  towaa  of  SeoUttKi  on  ibe  day  si 
nublioatian. 

The  JouRRAL  to  also  sold  in  Monthly  Parts,  neatly  tMuiamd. 

ANTICOKROSIVE  PERCUSSION  CAPS  AXD 

TUBES; 

WARRAITTZD  PBRVXCTLT  WATRRrROOTy 

AND  AS  HARMLESS  TO  THE  GUN  AS  COMMON  GVM- 

POWDEH. 

IfARlJFACTURBD  ST  COLLlVlOir  KAU.,  lOSllOH. 


Guns, 


With  respect  to  the  quality  and  dwractse  of  tha 
be  stated,  that  ever  since  the  general  Iniroduction 
for  improveawats  on  whtdi  C.  Hall  obtelaed.  iR  in9,_the 
of  theSodeUfor  the  Encouragement  of  the  Arte  and 
dbn,  hto  Antioorrosive  Caps,  &e..  which  have  occupied  hto  aSmost 
elusive  study  and  attention  ftom  that  period  to  the  leusat  hour,  have 
met  with  the  most  decided  pralbrettceof  the  first  S|MWfriaa  aad  Cma- 
mahers  In  all  parts  of  England,  as  wdl  as  la  various  parts  of  tbe  Con- 
tinent,  and  In  America  {  and,fyora  the  great  pcrftoAioa  to  wbtohihrf 
are  now  brought,  it  to  perhaps  faBpoaaiole  that  any  further  improve- 
ment can  take  place. 

Sold  at  10s.  ttkethounnd  Canb  «d<  n$.  thethnuasoad  Tnhesb— hy 
BuTLKR  &  Co.,  C  hemists.  73,  Princess  Street  Bdinburgh,->alsa  bf 
most  respectable  Gunmakers  in  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 

N.B.  Sevm^artldes  of  a  very  lafMor  and  ii^uzious  ( 
havftig  recently  been  Intnjdaeed  into  the  trade.  It  to  of 
pnrtanoe  to  gentlemen  who  value  their  guns,  and  who  are  aracL  na  w 
avoid  avan  the  dkance  of  dimppotatmentln  theiritfc  tosupply  theaa. 
salvca  with  »ueh  Caps  <mhraa  can  be  folly  aad  eompletaly  depoidai 
on..-C0LLiN8oif  Hall  will  have  hto  name  engraved  on  the  label, 
which  to  parted  en  the  top  of  the  boaaa 


Wliitaiigh :  PuhUahed  for  tike  Ptoprietoia,  every  I 
by  CONSTABLE  ft  CO.  t9,  WATERLOO  PLACE: 


Sold  also  by  RoaaRMav  ft  AnuiraoR,  Gta«DWi 
jnn.  ft  Co.,  Dublin:  Huaar,  CHAirca.  ft  Co.  ~ 
tM  Newsmen,  Po»imastem,  and  Clerfca  of  tha 
Ae  CTaited  Kingdom. 

J*HdE  Aft  0r8teuapad^  entdoiaiJ^t^h]fptttp\%d» 


CVRRT, 

:  sodhf 


Printed  hy  Bahjihttms  &  Co,  mitl^i  Work,  CatiMigate, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Qmnteiedmik  LUeraiurep  Seienee,  tmd  lft«  Aft9* 


Thb  day  to  pid>Iiih«d« 
Bj  SrmUNO  k  KSNNEY,  and  JOHN  rAIRBAIRir^ 

THE  SCOTTISH  TOURIST  anil  mNERARY ; 

^  or,  aOuidetotbeSoeinryaDdAiitiqvitinofSooliaadttidtlit 
W^ttmm  Iriudik  With  •  DmthatUm  of  th«  Princiyal  Stwm-Boat 
Toun.  SceoMl  £ditk»»  with  nonridaniWii  Addltiow  Md  Innov*' 
mmrii— IWiiifntttl  bj  Map!  and  Viaw*.  Price  9k  boaxd^  or  lik  fid* 
bound. 

•••  TbenvUialaof  tbciifllldltionorilM8ea«lillToiilfatto 
a  decided  prooc  of  the  tuperiorltr  both  of  its  plan  and  exeeuttoo  orer 
any  limllar  wotk.  The  weood  Edition,  beiidei  beinf  iiluitiated  by 
four  new  Platea,  win  befiMind  to  eontahiTery  oooiidecable  Addltioiu 
a^tepi 


«« We  have  no  heiitatfain  taipratotaf  U,  Aioawe  happen  to  koovthat 
the  moat  dlatlngulahed  penonace  InTltarataie,  whein  Sootlaod  ean  or 
ever  could  boaat  of,  haa  ddibarataly  pronouaead  it  te  be  the  bait 
book  of  iu  kind  that  haafiUlan  into  hit  handle  It  la  chiefly  ramark- 
aMe  for  ikilftil  eoodenaation  of  much  matter.  wMcfa  has  loat  none  of 
Its  Tahte  by  underfoing  that  pioctM  aeiuiale  and  cstenalTe  htotort- 
cal  knowledge,  and  elaj^noe  and  vigour  of  dlctioo.  The  fomatioB 
of  the  plan  &  the  work,  and  its  Tanoos  detail*,  and  the  prapentoiT 
atudy.  araat  haire  eoat  mnda  aaorebbour  than  theooro«Mtlon  Hawi 
for  a  plea  more  oariwt  ambiacing  such  a  Tariety  of  a!q|eeti(all  that 
is  Inlercsting  and  curious  in  Scottish  scanery)  and  showiag  the  fao> 
graohioal  relations  in  which  tibese  €ib^9dt»t  aad  the  aaeds  conducting 
to  them,  stand  to  each  ether,  never  came  under  our  otasaryation.*— 
**  The  value  of  the  whole  work  is  mudb  enhanced  by  a  number  of 
Maps,  upon  sudi  a  truly  original  and  ingenious  plen  as  do  credit  to 
the  inTentor.«»Bach  of  these  is  devoted  to  an  entire  tour,  oeeui^cs  a 
page,  and  consists  of  three  eoiurans.  la  whldi  are  distlKctly  traced 
allthe  places  of  ear  aota,  (aaoantaiaa,  hdies,  rtvcn^  towns,  villages, 
▼Waa,  m)  aloag  the  note  le  be  pursued*  their  r^tive  distaaeas, 
and  the  roads  that  diverge  fkom  the  xoate.*— Calnlefiian  Mercury, 
lUk  Um^,  USO. 

of  Lodi 

:%  Guide  of 

18S7— ooeof  the  best  booka  of  the  kind  1  haft  nwl  with.''-«ce<#- 


<*  Thow,  however,  who  desire  to  estand  tfieir 
IiOinaod,  I  would  refer  to  Stirling  aad  Kanneyt  Ti 


JoatpubUahad, 

1.  A  MAP  •£  «1m  picturesque  SCENERY 
of  SCOTLAND.  Filoe  fa.  6d.  naafly  done  op;  or  eolouxei^  and  In 
a  Caacb  5s.  fid. 

2.  A  New  TRAVELLING  MAP  of  SCOTLAND. 
Si. fii. acatly  done  npi  or  eoloiired*  and  ta a 


TO  THE  DYSPEPTIC, 
THE  STUDIOUS^  AND  SEDENTARY. 


nUTLER'S   COOLING  APERIENT  POW- 

"^  DERS,-  jpeedaea  aa  aili  lawl^  r^$$Mitg  tiffii  wm.Utg  Orfnir, 
prfftraNe  to  Shda,  SetdlUz,  cr  MagniHa  Water,  and  ai  the  eame 
tbme  ▲  MILD  AVD  cooLiwo  AnaiBJiT,  pecuUarly  adapted  to  promote 
the  heelthy  sctlon  of  the  Stomach  and  Bowels,  and  therebv  prevent 
the  Tecurrence  of  Constipation  and  Indigeetloo,  with  all  thdr  train 
of  consequences,  as  Depression,  Flatulency  Addi^  ok  Heartburn, 
Heedaehe.  Febrile  Symptoms,  Eruptlooson  the  Skm,  Ate.  itc.  and 

a  frequent  use  will  obviate  the  neceeiity  of  having  rcoouiae  to  Ca- 
icl,  E^psom  Sato,  and  other  vtolent  medldaeB,  whMi  tead  to  de- 
bUilate  the  cyitem.  When  taken  after  too  ftee  an  indulgence  in  the 
liuurles  of  the  table,  parthnilsrly  after  too  much  wine,  the  usual 
daaagieeable  e0bota  are  altogether  avoided.  In  warm  dimatcs  they 
wlU  be  found  extremely  hmeflrial,  as  they  prevent  accumulation  of 
Bile^  and  do  not  debililatow 


Prepased,aiMl  sold  la  ft.  0d.  boaeB.-aad  10k  fid.  and  SOa.eBseib  by 
BoTLaa,  CaamaT  to  Hia  If  AjaarT*  Na  73,  Paiaca'a  STajBBT« 
SoiNBoaoH  {  and  (autheaileatod  by  the  Prepiurer's  name  and  ad- 
dress, in  tiM  label  alBxed  to  eech  Doz  and  cas^)  may  be  obtelned 
of  all  the  priacipd  Drugglau  aad  BookseOers  tfavoughovt  the  Unt 
ted  Kingdom. 

Of  wDikBa  vaay  alw  be  pfocimdf 

BUTLJJR'S  CARBONATED  EPPERVES- 
CINO  RARROWOATB  SALTS,— whieh  cootahi  all  the  s6Ud  In- 
jneilieala  of  the  eeWaated  Soriaga  of  Hanowgsie,  with  tiM  very 
iipportant  addltlen  of  the  Volatile  Oescs  in  an  immediate  atote  of 
diaeongement,  by  tiie  addition  of  pure  water,  and  altogether  will  be 
DMind  a  valuable  substitute,  proper  for  those  laveUds  who  are  ua- 
able  toreside at  Harrownte.  The  Waterof  the  Haitowgate Spxij^ 
la  very  suoactsfully  used  la  oaaea  of  Scurvy,  SeroAila,  and  Bilious 
and  Oonty  Aflbctfams;  aad  It  he*,  ta  parttouBr,  acquired  great  cele- 
brity for  the  removal  of  thoMeet  eomplleatod  and  6betlaate  Cutane- 
ous SmpttOOl.   ThfMliinMldia1a.6d«a«ll0i.fidiBQlllap. 


NemEdU^qrWkU^t  iMurai  BUtcrw  ^  SeOvrme,  U  J^rm 

VoiumeFort^Flfihtf 

CONSTABLE'S  MISCELLANY. 


On  (ha  Sfd  of  A««nat  «U 


UtaaCiated  with 


THE  NATURAL  HISTORY 

selbornb; 

By  the  tele  Rev.  aiLBVRT  WHIT^  A.1C. 
fellow  of  Oriel  Collage^  Oxford. 

A  NSW  BDITION.  WITH  ADDITfONB, 

By  SIR  WILLIAM  JARDINB,  BAar. 
Author  «r  "  DhaitaBtiena  of  Onltholagy,*  dte, 

"  The  mort  foscinafl^  niaee  of  rural  writli^  and  aooad  Kt^llA 
phfloeophy  that  ever  lanuM  ftom  the  press* 


SdinbmSh  t  CoiiarABLa  and  Co.^  19^  Waterloo  Place  |  and  Huaar^ 
CBA]rca«  aad  COi«  Loodoo. 

Who  have  in  preparation  the  taXkomiag 

ORIGINAL  WORKS 

CONSTABLE'S  MISCELLANY. 

I. 
An  AUTUMN  in  ITALY ;  heinr  a  PERSONAL 
NARRATIVE  of  a  TOUR  la  the  ADSTrIaN,  TUSCAJf,  RC 
MAN,  aad  SARDINIAN  STATES,  la  ISH.    By  J,  D.  SiacuAia. 
Bio.    1  voL 

11. 

TiM  LIFE  of  OLIVER  CROMW£LL»  eonpri. 
dag  the  History  of  the  Conanoawealth,  from  the  year  UHt  to  the 
RealocatlQB  of  Charlea  U.  la  IfifiOi  By  M.  Boaaiii.f»  LUD.  S 
vols, 

HL 

The  LIFE  of  HERNAN  CORTES,  ioelatfiiff 
a  CoMplato  Watary  of  the  Cenqaeat  of  Meatoo.  aad  a  fkiihlhl  Aa- 
count 

DB 


nt  of  the  State  of  that  Empire  at  the  time.  Bj  Dow  T  s  Laarono 
TavaaA  t  Coaio,  Author  of  **  Oomea  Ailaa,*  <*  The  Gaatihaa,* 


IV. 
Alao,  by  the  same  Author, 

The  LIFE  of  FRANCIS  PIZARRO,  and  an  AC- 
COUNT of  Iha  CONQUEST  of  PERU.    1  voL 

V. 

A  TOUR  IN  SICILY,  &c  By  J.  &  Mxumb,  Vlatu 
LL.D.,  Author  of  the  •«  HIatory  of  Senlplure,  Paiati^g^  aad  Aveli. 
tecture,'*  dEOi    1  voL 

VL 

CHIVALRY  and  the  CRUSADE&     HiatoiT  of 
flie  Rise,  Progiess,  and  Decline  of  Knighihoed,  with  a  Picturesque 
View  of  its  bmucnee  on  the  Steteof  Sooety  and  Manners  in  Europe 
during  the  Middle  Aaea.    By  the  Rev.  HsaaT  BraaBiaa,  M.  A. 
Svola. 

VII. 

LIFE  and  REIGN  of  MAHMOUD  IL,  pnaeni 
Grand  Sultan  of  Turkey,  including  the  Geographical,  Moral,  and 
Political  History  of  that  Empire.  By  EnarAaD  Upbam.  Esq. 
Author  of  the  "Hiitery  of  the  Otto«unEBipiie»''*eb    Ivob 

VIU. 

The  ACHIEVEMENTS  of  the  KNIGHTS  of 
MALTA,  fWno  the  Institution  of  the  Hoapitallers  of  St  John,  In 
l(t99,  tili  Che  Political  Eatinetion  of  theOrder,  by  Napolaoo,  in 
1800.    By  ALBXABoaa  SuraaaijkHa.    9  vols. 

IX. 

The  POEMS  and  LETTERS  of  ROBERT 
BURNS,  Cbroaologloally  arranged.  With  a  PisMaitaary  Essey  and 
Notes,  and  sundry  Additjona.    By  J.  Q.  LocaBABT,  LL.B.    t  vols. 


Popular  Worka  noaatly  pubUihed  ia  Cooatahle*ii  MiioaUany  t 

L 
HISTORY  of  the  OTTOMAN  EMPIRE,  from  Ita 
EatabUahmentlnlSMtiUlbSS.  By  EoarAan  UPBiMv*  ■>«•  *▼«>•. 

II. 
HISTORY  of  the  MOST  REMARKABLE  CON- 
SPIRACIES  connected  with  BRITISH  HISTORY,  during  the  15Ch, 
10th,  and  ITth  Centuries.    By  Joaa  PAaaaa  Lawboiv,  MJi.,  An* 
thor  ofthe««Llfo  and  TtanesofAichblshop  Land,"  ft&    fvola. 

IIL 

HISTORY  of  the  REBELLIONS  in  SCOTLAND, 

under  DUNDEE  and  MAR,  in  1689  and  1715.   By  Robbbt  Cbax* 
aaaa^  Author  of  the  "Rebellion  to  Scotland  to  nwr^kc.    IvoL 

IV. 
HISTORY  of  SCULPTURE,  PAINTING,  and 
ARCHITECTURE.    Bj  J.  8.  Mbmw»  LUa  AHtbor  OC  <«  The 
1  Lt0iaCC|Bioviy''^c 

■ 


IB 


THE  EDINBURGH  LITERAAY  JOUBNAL;  OB, 


CONSTABLE'S  MISCBLLANT. 


Om7%U9dtyne»iwUbepmblUfUd,prtet89,6d.eiathbeiif^ 

or  ti$u  Paper,  5$, 

Volium  SaeoBd,  whioh  oomptecn  the  work,  of 
HISTORY 

OF  THB 

MOST  REMARKABLE  COKSPIRACIES 

GOmrSCTVD  WXTK 

EUROPEAN  HISTORY, 

Dvmiro 
THE.  15tr,  16th,  and  17th  CXNTUftnS, 

JOHN  PARKER  LAWSON,  M.A« 

AVTBOm  or  "TRS  LTPa  AND  TliniS  or  ABCBBI8HOP  LAVD,**  Jte. 

Being  thfl  Forty-Pouith  Volume  of  Cohstablb's  Miacai<i.AKT. 

Edinbaighi  Printed  for  Constabli  Ai  Co»  19>  Waterloo  Place  i 
and  HuBST,  Chahcb.  Ai  Go.  London. 

This  day  is  published,  price  5§.  6d. 

THE  ENGLISHMAN'S  GUIDE  TO  FRANCE . 

By  JAMBS  ALBANY,  Eaq. 
LonioB :  Huaar,  Cbancb,  and  Co.,  St  PanTk  Chuxchywd. 

This  day  is  puhliihad,  priee  7k*  8d. 
Dedicated,  by  peimiailoo,  to  Sir  JairBs  If  *Gbboob,  M.D.  te.  4ta. 

MEDICINE  NO  MYSTERY:    being  a  brief 

Outline  of  the  Prladptat  of  M boical  Scibbcb.  dcdgned  ai 
an  Introduction  to  thdr  geaanl  study,  ae  a  bcaach  of  a  liberal  edu* 


By  JOHN  MORRISON,  M.D.  and  A.B.,  Trinity  Golkcek  DuMin. 
%•  The  dadgn  of  this  WoriK  is  to  Tindieste  the  true  dignity  of 
Medidne,  and  to  rsmoretheopinioQ  very  franeiany  entertained,  that 


it  is  an  art  connected  with  mystery  and  conluratioo,  by  showing,  in 
an  attractiTe  and  popular  form,  the  seicntlflc  piineiples  on  which  iu 
pnctioe  is  founded* 

Loadoo:  HOBar,  Cbahcb,  and  Oo.»  65,  St  PauTk  Chuidiyaid. 

POR  THE  USE  OF  PRIVATE  FAMILIE& 

SCHOOLS,  &c. 

TMs  day  is  published* 

In  one  handsome  volume,  ISmo,  price  6k.  6d« 

Dedicfttsd  by  permiMioo  to  the 

Il%ht  Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  Tbb  Lobo  Biaaopof  Loitoom. 

THE  LIFE  of  ARCHBISHOP  CRANMER. 

-^  By  J.  A.  SARGANT. 

London ;  Huaar,  Craxcb,  Ak  Go.,  65,  St  PauTii  Oiurdiyaxd. 


This  day  is  published. 

In  one  Tolunie  8?o,  mice  10s.  6d. 

Dedicated  by  permlision  to  the  Dukb  of  Wbllutotov. 

TREATISE  on  tbe  VARIETIES  of  DEAF* 

NESS  and  DISEASES  of  the  EAR. 

By  WILLIAM  WRiOHT,  Esq. 

SuifBon  Aurist  to  her  iste  Mafeaty  Quean  Charlotte,  and  to 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  WelUngfeon. 
London:  Huaar,  Cbabcb,  and  Co.,  65,  StPaurs  Chuichyanl. 


ANTICORROSIVE  PERCUSSION  CAPS  AND 

TUBES ; 

WABBAITRD  TSBrBCTLT  WAnCftPBOOF, 

AND  AS  HARMLESS  TO  THE  GUN  AS  COMMON  GUN- 

POWDER. 

KAHUFACTVBXD  BT  COLUKSOV  HALL,  LOXSOV. 

With  reipcet  to  the  qualtty  and  character  of  the  above  articles,  il  may 
be  steted,  that  ever  since  the  general  Introduction  of  I^ieuasion  Guns. 
Ibr  impiovemente  on  wMdi  C.  Hall  obtained,  in  1818.  the  pationaae 
ofthesode^ribr  the  Encouxagonent  of  the  Arte  and  Scienco,  Lon- 
don, his  Antieorrosive  Caps,  4ic,  whid>  have  occupied  his  almost  ex- 
dual  ve  study  and  attention  ftom  that  period  to  the  preacnt  hour,  have 
met  with  the  most  decided  prefercooeof  tlie  first  Sportunen  and  Gun- 
maken  in  all  parts  of  England,  as  well  as  in  various  parte  of  the  Con- 
tinent, and  in  America  t  and,  ftom  the  great  perAction  to  which  they 
are  now  brought.  It  is  perh^  impoaiible  that  any  further  Improve- 
ment  can  tMir«  place* 

Sold  at  lOs.  the  thousand  Capv,  and  f8s.  the  thoasend  Tubes,— by 
B0T1.BB  ft  Co.,  Chemists.  73,  Prince's  Street,  Bdinbun|fa«*a]so  by 
most  respectable  Gunmakers  in  all  parte  of  the  Kingdom. 

N.B.  Several  articles  of  a  very  inferior  and  injurious  description 


This  day  te  published. 

By  JOHN  BOYD,  37>  George  Blieet, 

In  oetevo^  priee  3i.  6d. 

No.  IL  ot 

SHARPE'S  LONDON  MAGAZINE, 

««^     -  ^^  August  isn. 

With  an  Bbobatxho  by  Jobm  Pvb.  Em.  fkom  a  Doiwlng  bv 
Gbobob  Babbbt,  Esq. 

CoirTxirrfl.->I.  Motee,  an  onpubHihedTBMedy  by  dMrteaabriMd 
T^h  'l?°iS?*  SL?~^  D«rley— IIL  Lines  by  Mfas  MitfocvU-l  V. 
Ubd— V.  The  Prayer  Itar  Ufe,  by  Un  Hemans— VI.  Duke  de  Si- 
mon's Menx)4cs— Vlt.  The  Vision  of  the  Pictun-VIII.  The  Gsaid 
— >IX.  Address  to  the  Ocean— X.  Captain  Basil  Hall's  i^i*»*«^*««"  Tm- 
vels— XL  Sonnei— XIL  KaUe  Cheyne^  by  James  Hob— XIlL.  How 
to  make  a  I^per— XIV.  The  lUustrions  Viritois,  oMcluded— XV. 

S?f*7"iJX''  T~  '^^^^^*  J^^  ^  William  Kcnnedy^ZVlL  Po- 
litical Rclleetiona-X\lIL  Theltfonthly  aub. 

London:— PttUi^ed  by  John  Shabpb.  Duke  Street.  PIceadUy  s 
and  soM  by  Jobn  Botd,  Vf,  George  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Published  tills  dey,  price  Gb6d. 

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

No.  LXIV. 
JOX.T,  1823. 

«F2!^*'r^"-!*«"^^  •  Financier.— Prindplea  of  ElocntioD^ 
History  of  Intellectual  Philosophy.— De  Bersnger's  Life  and  Wo- 
naei— The  Greek  Revolutian^-Abbotli  Letters  on  Cvbtt.— i 
can  Poems.— Popular  Educatkm.— Boston  Exhltaitloa  ot  Plcfe 
Constitutional  History.— Quarterly  List  of  New  PublieatiaBH. 
O.  RicB,  London  I  and  Abax  Bxjicb,  B«tti»ti— jH- 

"^  ThU  day  is  pubHihed, 

price  5s«  bda. 

TWO  DISCOURSES  on  PabUc  BetcRvemeDta  n 

tibe  Christian  Church  soccasioiied  by  the  Death  of  a  MiBKtti 
and  a  Misskmarr. 

^      ^_      ftyJOHNSHEPPARD.ofFronew 

Printed  for  WHiTTAXBa.  TaaACHaa,  and  Co.,  Ave  Maria  Lom^ 

— '-^  I  Wauob  and  IirirBa,  Edmbuigh:  and  W.  Oou.u%  Gl»> 


By  the  same  Author, 
In  S  vols.  Ifaao,  price  14a.  boards^ 

The  DIVINE  ORIGIN  of  CHRISTIANITY, 

dedooed  ttam  aome  of  thoM  Evideneas  which  are  not  fct^irf  oa 
the  authentidty  of  Scripuire. 

IL 
In  Iflmok  tike  Fifth  Editioo,  pitoe  68. 

THOUGHTS,  chiefly  dengned  as  PREPARA* 

TIVE  or  PERSUASIVE  to  PRIVATE  DEVOTION. 

This  day,  poet  Sm^  8s.  6d« 

pOREST  SCENES  and  INCIDEl^S  in  the 

^      Wikb  of  NORTH  AMERICA. 

By  GEORGE  HEAD,  Esq. 

JoBH  Mobbat,  Albemarie  Street 
"  The  AutiKX^  buoyancy  of  spiriti,  his  peipcCnal  activity,  «< 
never-fallim  reaouroes.  tanishut  reridcnoe  in  tbe  Watmu  ' 


the  severity  of  a  Canadian  winter,  fbrm  an  inteieatfaMr  featnre  of  tike 
volume."— New  Month^  MumOiu. 

«•  In  the  company  of  Mr  Heed  we  have  dodted  on  Lake  Slmcoe, 
and  glided  down  the  Rapids  of  the  St  lAwranoe  with  the  same  — ^ 
of  reality  and  busy  aest  with  which  we  latdy  galloped  ovw  the 
paa  with  hia  ahrewd  and  faidelUigable  brother  Captain  Head. 

•' The  work  belbre  ua  ia  a  very  aendble  and  ealeitalBiiM,  ywt 
ly  unpretending  production.*— UnIM  Senke  JomrnaL^ 


IMPROVED  EDITION  OF  HINDS'  FARRIKET. 

This  day  is  pubHshed, 
la  one  very  ttkick  volume,  embeUidied  with  n : 

price  ISs. 

VBTEHINARY  SURGERY  and  PRACttCE  of 

MEDICINE,  or  Farriery  teught  as  a  new  |te  1  being  a  f^ 
miliar  Practical  Treatiae  on  the  Structure  rtanciieBs,  and  DHceaa 
of  the  Horse.    Bdng  an  improved  Editkm  of  lh»  ■*  TarBBiBAmT 

SOBOBOB." 

By  JOHN  HINDS,  V.8. 

•\*  In  tide  work  win  be  fimnd  fU  ladindiMM  to  the  Stechv 
Smith,  Farrier,  and  Groom,  how  to  aopifae  a  tamwiedge  in  tite  Ait 
of  Farriery,  end  the  preveatlon  and  ours  of  dlMeeea. 

Printed  Ibr  Wbtttakb8«  Tkbacbbb.  and  Co.*  Art  Maria  LaB% 
London;  and  Wauob  and  Ibbbs,  Edinbuf)^ 


sdveswitii  such  Caps  only  as  can  be  Iblly  and  completely  depended 
on.--CoLLiiraoM  HAti.  will  have  hia  name  engrsved  oa  Uie  label, 
whidiiapaiMcBtiMtopoftiwbOMicooiiijiiBgthcni.  *^  """^ 


Edinbori^ :  PubUdied  for  the  Proprleton,  every  Saturday 
by  CONSTABLE  ft  Ca  19,  WATERLOO  PLACE } 

Sold  also  by  Robbbtsob  ft  Atkinbob,  Okafowi  W.  Cimav, 
jun.  ft  Co.,  Dubttnt  Huaar,  CHABCB,ft  Co.  London  1  and  by 
sll  Newsmen,  Poatmaston,  and  Cleifca  of  the  Roa4*  Klnovfitoat 
the  United  Kingdom. 

PHeeM,  or  Stamped,  Mad  9tiii^iebgf0tt,l0i» 


PriBted  hr  BAUAinrritB  ft  Oik  PaalM  Werk, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Connected  with  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arte, 


THE  EDINBURGH   LITERARY  JOURNAL, 

om 
WEEKLY  ftKoisna  OF  c&iticism:  and  BKLLKS  LKTntU. 


FEW  Copies  of  the  First  Volume  of  this  Work 

•re  s'ill  on  Sale,  price  15s.  in  boards.— The  success  which  has 
att(«nded  the  EomHUROH  Litsrary  Journal,  since  its  commence- 
ircnt,  has  been  quite  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  Scottish  Pe* 
riodicals:  and  the  Proprietors  are  resolved  to  spare  no  expeiise  or 
facertlon  to  malte  it  wot  thy  of  the  patronaffe  it  has  so  liberally  re- 
ceived. The  highly  flattering  manner  in  which  the  JocRif  ai.  has 
been  already  spoken  of  by  many  cnnipetent  authorities  may  be  judged 
of  by  the  following  passages,  which  are  selected,  almost  at  random, 
from  a  very  great  number  of  similar  testimonials. 

**  Prom  what  1  know  of  the  Editor,  a  gentleman  of  talent,  spirit, 
and  perseverance,  I  foretel  the  book  will  prosper.'*~CBBi8TOPHSR 
North,  in  Blackwood*  Magatinejor  November»  1898. 

*«  We  have  watched  the  progress  of  this  able  and  enterprising  pe- 
riodical with  no  common  interest  The  Edinburgh  IMerary  Jour- 
nal has  already  become. part  and  parcel  of  the  extstins  systenn  of  our 
periodical  literature,  and  will  soon,  we  are  convinced,  be  as  thorough- 
ly incorporated  therein,  as  the  Edinburgh  Review  or  Blackwood's 
Magasine.  Its  success,  indeed,  has  been  quite  extraordinary «  and 
would  be  somewhat  diflScult  to  account  for,  did  we  not  look  to  the 
Rrray  of  distinguished  names  which  appear  in  the  list  of  its  contribu- 
tors, and  to  the  singularly  varied,  spirited,  and  attractive  articles, 
whether  in  the  shape  of  reviews  or  original  essays,  which  diversi^ 
and  adorn  its  columns."— Ca/M<midn  Mercury, 

**  This  periodical,  which,  from  its  commencement,  has  been  con- 
ducted with  a  degree  of  literary  ability  and  spir  t  unprecedented  in 
any  work  of  the  same  description,  has,  we  rejoice  to  state,  obtained  a 
very  large  diare  of  public  patronage.  •  •  a  This  is  a  degree 
of  popularity  we  never  expected  to  see  any  weekly  publication  of 
the  kind  attain  in  this  country ;  for  though  from  the  first  we  had 
the  fullest  reliance  on  the  talents  and  industry  of  the  Editor  of 
.the  Jottrnalt  «e  considered  it  almost  impossible  fir  any  man  to  re- 
tain for  any  length  of  time,  so  many  able  and  distinguished  con- 
tributors as  he  has  done,  and  will,  we  confldently  anticipate,  continue 
to  do.''-^EeH»burth  Observer, 

«'  We  thank  our  brother  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Literary  Jour- 
nai  tot  the  passing  notice  which  he  has  been  pleued  to  take  of  our 
labours!  and  we  can  assure  him  that  there  are  but  few  of  our  ooi^* 
temporaries  for  whose  good  opinion  and  talents  we  have  so  high  a 
respect  as  for  his.**— O^ordl  IMerary  Goutie* 

•*  The  highest  compliment  that  we  can  oilbr  to  the  oocductors  of 
this  periodical,  (and  these  embrace  the  greatest  names  known  to  our 
literature.)  must  go  forth  to  them  in  the  simple  statement,  that  we 
value  it  for  its  research,  its  animation,  and  its  variety,  more  thsn  any 
other  weekly  brochure  that  comes  to  our  office.  We  have  nothing  to 
do  but  open  the  Edinburgh  IMerary  Joumai,  when  we  wish  to  se- 
lect some  piquant  morsel  for  the  eniertidnment  of  our  own  readers. 
In  iU  reviews  of  historical  books  it  b  profound  and  phitotophle.  It 
treats  scientific  subJecU  with  all  the  master's  acumen,  and  seems  fa- 
miliar  with  every  thing  that  is  encompassed  within  the  sweeter  and 
brighter  walks  or  the  hght  departmenu  of  literature -those,  particu- 
larly, that  lead  to  the  cultivation  of  poetry,  the  fine  arts,  and,  in- 
deed, the  Belles  Lettres  generally.  We  have  already  made  several 
extracts  flrom  this  admirable  Literary  Journal,  and  at  the  earliest 

Spportunity  shall  oootione  to  turn  it  to  aeoount."— DhMa  Freeman's 
ourtiaL 

•'  We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  perusing,  for  nearly  six  months, 
the  Kdinbur^  IMerary  Joumai,  and  we  nave  fourd  it,  in  all  re- 
ipecu,  as  gixid  a  work  of  the  kind  as  can  be  expected,  and  almost  as 
good  as  can  be  desired.  •  a  a  Now  that  we  have  before 
us  the  numbers  of  the  Joumai  for  the  half  year  it  has  existed,  and 
revive,  by  glancing  over  the  various  contents  of  the  volume,  our  re- 
collection of  the  greit  entertidnment  we  have  derived  from  its  pe- 
rusal, week  by  week,  we  feel  still  more  strongly  Impressed  with  a 
sense  of  Its  paramount  claim  to  public  patronage.  lu  original  mat- 
ter, contributed  by  many  popular  Scottish  writers,  is  of  a  very  supe- 
rior quality,  whether  in  the  grave  or  gay,  the  lively  or  severe  style; 
its  reviews  and  criticisms  are  Judicious,  and,  we  believe,  impartial ; 
and  the  scraps  and  passages  of  news  of  letters  and  the  arts  which  it 
collects,  are  written  with  spirit,  or  selected  with  good  judgment  We 
need  not  here  make  any  selection  fh>m  the  volume,  as  no  week  passes 
in  which  we  do  not  present  to  our  readers  one  or  more  extracts, 
which  we  acknowledge  we  owe  to  the  JoumaL''"'Liverpool  &il»r- 
day  Advertiser, 

•*  We  suppose  that  raanv  of  our  readers  are  natives  of  the  north 
eountree.  To  such  we  snoiild  recommend  the  Edinburgh  IMe- 
rary Jourrud,  a  weekly  Register  of  Criticism  and  Belles  Lettres, 
to  which  the  greater  number  of  distinguished  Scottish  writers  are 
regular  contributors.**— TA^  Spirit  and  Manners  qfthe  Age, 

**  For  various  kinds  of  work,  the  Editor  is  a  host  within  himself; 
his  range,  in  fact,  includes  the  wide  extremes  of  '  a  song  and  a  ser- 
mon,' and  we  may  truly  say  of  him  in  the  w<  rds  of  the  proverb,  that 
*  nothing  seems  to  come  wrong  he  puts  his  hand  to.'  In  addition  to 
this,  he  has  excellent  baekittg,  bv  means  of  which  he  is  enabled  to 

8 resent  the  public  with  a  weekly  oill  of  fare,  prepared  by  some  of  the 
rst  cuoks  of  which  Seotland  can  boast  at  present**— i>iM|/rJr« 
Courier, 

'*  Our  readers  do  not  require  to  be  Informed  of  the  Ugh  cstiinatlon 
in  whiefa  we  bold  tlit  EdMurgh  IMerury  Jmamak^^Saict  the  com- 


mencement  of  our  undertaking,  scarcely  a  week  has  passed  in  whidi 
we  have  not  gratified  a  very  great  number  of  our  readers,  by  trans* 
ferring  to  our  columns  some  part  of  its  valuable  contents.  When, 
we  consider  how  many  able  individuals  are  engaged  in  supporting 
the  Journal,  by  their  hterary  exertions,  we  cannot  wnnder  at  the  un- 
exampled succcM  which  it  has  experienced.  The  number  before  us 
contains  a  greater  variety  of  able  literary  articles  than  we  have  ever 
before  met  with  in  any  similar  publication.**— ^fttfrifeeii  Observer, 

**  We  borrow  the  following  article,  with  our  best  acknowledgments* 
from  our  aMe  and  eloquent  contemporary,  the  Edlrdmrgh  Literary 
JouriuU.  His  access  to  the  best  sources  or  theatrical  information  u 
undoubted."— EtfinAurfft  Weekly  Joumai, 

**  The  last  number  of  this  hebdomadal  is  perhaps  the  most  re« 
markable  thing  of  the  kind  ever  published  in  this  country.  It  is  full 
of  literary  gems,  forming  the  most  delightful  melange  of  criticism, 
steries,  sketches,  e  says,  poetry,  and  vaiiedes,  we  ever  saw  compress- 
ed into  four-and-twenty  closely  printed  pages.  We  doubt  whether 
any  work  in  Great  Britain,  of  three  times  the  bulk  and  pretension, 
can  exhibit  such  an  illustrious  list  of  contributors."— Daiufre  Courier* 

**  When  this  enterprisinc;  periodical  was  first  announced,  we  view- 
ed the  drcumstan'^  as  offjrtng.  In  the  tried  abilitie*  and  seal  ot  the 
Editor,  and  in  the  extent  of  his  resources,  the  prospect  of  it  pplying. 
a  desideratum  in  the  literature  of  Scotland.  Our  sentiments  on  this 
subject,  judging  from  the  numerous  editions  of  our  article  in  other 
pipers.  muKt  have  expressed  tliose  of  the  public ;  it,  thereibre,  gives 
us  additional  pleasure  to  state  now,  that,  by  the  progress  or  the 
work,  these  anticipations  have  been  most  amply  realised.  The  sue- 
ces-«  of  the  JourruU,  in  fact,  has  been  altogether  unprecedented ;  but* 
in  this  merited  prosperity,  we  see  nothing  to  excite  surprise ;  the  en- 
tire publication,  down  to  the  manipulat  ons  of  the  printer  and  the 
paper-m^ker,  is  conducted  in  a  manner  to  command  enlightened  and 
discriminatinx  patronage.  Theju-iciotis  and  Independent  tone  of 
criticism,  the  importance  and  spirit  of  the  original  communications, 
are  acknowledged  not  only  to  have  redeemed  the  pledge  given  In  the 
piospectus,  but  have  already  elevated  the  literary  char  cter  of  the 
work  to  be  on  an  equality  with  the  most  respectable  of  its  longer  esta- 
blished compeers.  A  ilistinguishing  characteristic  of  the  Journal^ 
indeed.  Is  an  absence  of  all  flippancy  and  pretension,  which  we  are 
inclined  to  attribute  to  the  laudable  mrctice  of  Riving,  in  most  in- 
stance«,  the  names  of  the  writers.  This  has  vivcn  to  the  articles  a 
weight,  and  has  acquired  for  their  deci«ions  a  confidence,  which  ano- 
nyinous  publications  can  never  attain.**- ilyr  Advertiser, 

The  very  superior  periodical  of  Its  class,  from  which  we  give  the 
following  extracts,  is  one  whose  Intrinsic  merits  sufficiently  account 
for  its  prevent  popularity,  while  they  promise  ample  recompense  to 
the  add  itional  enoouragemeAt  which  it  ought  to  receive.  The  JSrfia- 
burgh  Literary  Journal  was  commenced  in  November  last,  supply- 
ing the  desideratum  of  a  periodical  in  Scotland,  chiefly  devoted  to 
literary  informatinn,  and  avoiding  the  more  abstract  character  of 
larger  Reviews,  while  it  aimed  at  high  respectability  in  the  various 
oontributtons,  not  immediately  connectecl  with  literary  criticism, 
whieh  it  admitted.  We  wouia  have  much  pleasure  in  recommend- 
ing It,  if  any  encomium  of  ours  oould  extend  the  circulation  of  a  pa- 
per so  moderate  in  price,  and  conveying  so  much  useful  as  well  as 
amusing  infonnatlon.'*— OremocJr  Advertiser. 

*'  This  periodical  not  only  continues  to  hold  a  distinguished  rank 
among  the  hebdomadal  productions  of  the  day,  but  we  are  assured, 
has  obtained  a  circulation  far  more  extensive  than  even  its  warmest 
friends  could  reasonably  expect.  Its  claims  t*)  public  pauonage  are 
certainly  hieh,  it  being  the  first  public  :tlon  of  the  kind  in  Scotland 
combining  literary  criticism,  misceUaninus  literature,  Ibc.  die, :  and 
ranking  among  its  contributors  many  of  the  most  eminent  writers  of 
the  present  day.  Every  week  it  produces  something  new,  something 
instructing  ana  amusing :  in  short,  the  object  of  the  learned  and  ta* 
lented  Emtor  evidently  is.  to  Mend  the  useful  with  the  agreeable, 
and  hitherto  his  endeavours  have  been  crowned  with  stiocMs."— Ber- 
wick  Advertiser, 

Putdished  every  Saturday  Morning,  by  Messrs.  Cowstarlx  &  Ca* 
19,  Waterkw  Place.  Price  6d.,  or  stamped,  to  go  free  by  post,  lOd. 
Arrangements  have  been  made,  however,  by  which  unstamped  copies 
are  delivered  In  all  the  principal  towns  tf  Scotland  on  tne  day  of 
publication. 

The  JouaNAL  Is  also  sold  in  Monthly  Parti,  neatly  covered. 

ANTICORROSIVE  PERCUSSION  CAPS  AND 

TUBES ; 

WARRAVTKD  PERFECTLY  WATEETEOOF, 

AND  AS  HARMLESS  TO  THE  GUN  AS  COMMON  GUN- 
POWDER. 

MANUFACTURED  BT  COLLINSOH  HALI.,  LOKDON. 

With  respect  to  the  quality  and  character  of  the  above  articles.  It  may 
be  stated,  that  ever  sinee  the  genoal  introduction  of  Percussion  Guns, 
for  improvements  on  which  C.  Hall  obtained,  in  181 H^  the  patronage 
of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  Lon* 
don,  his  Anticorroslve  Caps,  ^c.  which  have  occupied  his  almost  ex- 
clusive study  and  attention  from  that  period  to  the  prei>ent  hour,  have 
met  with  the  most  decided  preference  of  the  first  Sportsmen  and  Gun- 
makers  In  all  parts  of  England,  as  well  as  in  various  parts  of  the  Con- 
tinent and  in  Ameriea  i  and,  firom  the  great  perfection  to  which  they 
are  now  brought.  It  is  perhaps  ImpossiUe  that  any  further  Improve- 
ment can  take  place. 

Sold  at  lOs.  the  thousand  Cam,  and  S8s.  the  thousand  Tubes,— by 
BcTLKR  &  Co.,  Chemists.  73.  Prince's  Street,  Biinburgh,— also  by 
roost  respectable  Gunmakers  in  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 

N.B.  Several  articles  of  a  very  inferior  and  injurious  description 
having  recently  been  introduced  into  the  trade,  it  is  of  mucn  im- 
parlance to  gentlemen  who  value  thdr  guns,  and  who  are  anxii>us  to 
avoid  even  Uie  cAoncf  of  disappointment  in  the  field,  to  supply  them- 
selves with  such  Caps  only  as  can  be  f^y  and  completely  depended 
on.— CoLLiKBON  Hall  will  have  his  name  engraved  on  tJig  Ub^ 

whldi  to  patted  on  th«  top  of  the  bOKCseoBtainmg  than.  • 
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TMi  day,  potkSfO.  ta.  M. 

FOREST  SCENES  and  INCIDENTS  in  the 

**      WUdt  of  NORTH  AMERICA. 

By  GEORGE  HEAD,  Em|. 

JoHir  MuKRAT,  Albemarle  Strait 
••  Ttie  Authorli  buoynwr  of  iplriti.  hi*  perpettul  MlivMf ,  aad 
neTer-fldltag  raiource*,  in  hit  hut  rerideaoe  Is  the  Foicetp  dorinf 
theivrcrity  oTa  CuatUn  wiater,  foim  an  interaitfvg  tetun  of  the 
ioiu]iM.'*-*Ncv  Momthiy  Mmgathu* 

'*  Id  the  ooropeaT  oT  Mr  Head  we  have  ikaited  on  Lake  9lnMoe» 
and  glided  down  the  Rapids  of  the  St  Lawrence  with  the  lame  teoae 
of  reality  and  busy  sest  with  which  we  lately  galloped  over  the  Pam* 
pas  with  his  ihxewd  aod  taidefistigable  brother  Capuin  Heed. 

**  The  work  before  us  is  a  very  sensible  and  enterteinlog,  yet  wbol* 
ly  unpretending  production.''— CTaiied  Service  JoumaL 

This  day  is  published*  prioe  Si.  fid. 

TNFANT  PLAY  SCHOOL,  for  the  Developinent 

of  the  Five  Senses.    Fran  the  German,  wUh  a  Plaie» 
'   Printed  for  A.  Watsom,  Aberdeen,  and  sold  by  the  BookscOen 
of  Edinbuigh,  GlMgow,  and  Aberdeen. 

1.1  ^  -  -     ■       - 

NEW  WORKS. 
1.  RETIREMENT.     A  POEM.    By  Thomas 

'-^  Stswabt,  Esq.  Author  of  an  "  An  Epistle  ftom  Abeiaid 
loBlolseu*'    Si.6d. 

2.  GODESBERG  CASTLE.  A  POEM.  By 
MiLBS  T.  Stapsltoii,  Eh.  Author  of  •«  La  Pla.  or  the  Fair  Peai^ 
tent.*'    Si.  fid. 

3.  WILMOT  WARWICK.     Port  8vo,  9^ 

4.  MEMOIRSand  CORRESPONDENCE  of  Ad. 
miral  Lord  COLLINOWOOD.  4th  Editloo.  In  9ito,  with  a  flae 
Portrait,  ace.    Ifls. 

5.  The  SPEECHES  of  the  Right  Hon.  GEORGE 

BANNING,  eorreeted  and  revised  by  Himself.    With  Memoirs  of 
m  Ufa.    By  R.  Thsbrv.  Esq.  Barrister  at  Law.   Fine  Portrait, 
Fac-simUes,  &e.    6  voli.  8vq,  LJe*  !<■• 

6.  The  HOTHOUSE  and  GREENHOUSE  MA- 
NUAL, or  Botanical  Cultivator.  ByRoBBETSwanTtF.LJS.  Fourth 
Bdition.    ISs. 

7.  SWEETS  HORTUS  BRITANNICUS,  a  Ca^ 
talogue  of  every  Plant  either  known  or  cultivated  in  Great  Briton, 
brought  down  to  the  present  period.  By  Rob»t  Swsrt,  F.L.S. 
Sis. 

8.  EDWARDS*  BOTANICAL  REGISTER,  or 
Ornamental  Flower  Ganlen  and  Shrubbery.  Continued  by  JoBir 
LiiTDLBT,  Eiq.  F.R.S.  Profeisorof  Botany  to  the  Univenity  of  Lon- 
don. •  Nok  6  of  volume  II..  new  Scries.    4s. 

This  work  is  published  the  Srst  of  every  Month,  ifffee  4e»,  and 
•aoh  number  oontaim  eight  eoloured  Portraits  of  Uvinir  Plants, 
oiUtivated  in  the  gsrdens.  Ac  of  this  country,  acoampanied  1^  their 
history,  method  of  cultivation,  dso. 

The  SECOND  VOLUME  of  WILMOT  WAR- 
WICK is  in  the  Press,  and  vill  be  ready  Itar  publication  in  the  course 
of  August 

Sold  by  BsLi.  &  BaAnruTs,  No.  6,  Bank  Street,  Edinburgh; 
and  RroGWAVs,  London. 

TO  THE  DYSPEPTIC, 
THE  STUDIOUS,  AND  SEDENTARY. 


RI^TLER'S    COOLING  APERIENT  POW- 

DKRS,— produce  an  extremely  rt^eihbt^  Efffirvetein^  DHnt, 
prefermbU  to  Soda,  SeidliU,  or  Ma^rnesla  Water »  and  ai  the  same 
tUiu  A  MILD  AND  COOLING  APBRiBNT,  peculiarly  adapted  to  promote 
the  healthy  action  of  the  Stomach  «n<l  Bowels,  and  thereby  prevent 
the  Rcurrenee  of  Constipation  and  Indigcsthm.  mith  all  thetr  train 
of  cooftcquences.  as  Depression,  Flatulence,  Acidity  or  Heartburn, 
Headache,  Febrile  Symptotos.  Eniptiooson  the  Skin,  &e.  &c.  and 
by  frequent  use  will  obviate  the  necessity  of  havinti  recourse  to  Ca- 
lomel, Epsom  Salts,  and  other  violent  medlcloes,  which  tend  to  de- 
bilitate the  system.  When  taken  after  too  free  an  indulgence  in  the 
luxuries  of  the  table,  particularly  after  too  much  wine,  the  usual 
disagreeable  effects  are  altogether  avoided.  In  warm  climates  they 
will  be  found  eatremely  benefldal,  as  they  prevent  accumulation  of 
Bile,  and  do  not  debilitate^ 

Prepared,  and  sold  in  Ss.9d.  boxes,— «nd  lOi.  fid.  and  Ms.  eases,  by 
BiTTLXR,  Chxmistto  Hia  MAjasTY,  No.  73,  Phincx'b  Stbbst, 
EniNBunoR ;  and  (authenticated  by  the  Preparer's  name  and  ad- 
dress, in  the  Label  afllxed  to  each  oox  and  case,)  may  be  obtained 
of  all  the  principal  Druggists  and  Booksellers  thiroughout  the  Unft. 
ted  Kingdom. 

Of  whom  may  also  be  procured, 

BUTLER*S  CARBONATED  EFFERVES- 
CING HARROWGATE  SALTS,— which  contain  aU  the  solid  in- 
Bredients  of  the  celebrated  Springs  of  Harrowgate,  with  the  very 
Important  addition  of  the  Volatile  Oases  in  an  Immeiiate  state  of 
disenngement,  by  the  addition  of  pure  water,  and  altogether  will  be 
fbona  a  valuable  substitute,  proper  for  those  Invalids  who  are  un- 
able to  reside  at  Hanrownte.  The  Water  of  the  Harrowgate  Springs 
Is  very  sucoessAilly  used  in  cases  of  Scurvy,  ScroAila,  and  Alious 
and  Gouty  AlSbctions ;  and  it  ha«.  In  particular,  acquired  great  oelo- 
brity  for  Oie  removal  of  the  most  complleated  and  obstinate  Cutane- 
ooB  Bfvptloiia.    Th#8«iliir«Mldlnls.0d.«MllOi.0iBottlMi 


New  Edition  qf  WhU^t  Naiural  Hiftory  of  SiBonie,  to  farm 

Volume  Vortff-  F|/tft  qf 

CONSTABLE'S  MISCELLANY. 

On  the  S9d  of  August  will  appear,  in  one  vohime,  illiistcsted  wib 

Ei^rsvingii, 

THE  NATURAL  HISTORY 
SELBORNE, 

9y  the  late  R«v.  GILBERT  WHITE,  A.M. 
Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford. 

A  NEW  EDITION.  WITH  ADDITIONS, 

By  SIR  WILLIAM  JARDINE,  Babt. 
Author  of  "  Illustrations  of  Ornithology,''  btc 
'*  The  most  fsieinating  piece  of  rural  writiqg  and  sound  Cqj^ 
phUoBo^y  that  ever  issued  ftom  the  psaH." 

Ediahufgh :  Cobbtablb  and  Co^,  19^  Walarloo  Piece  t  and  lisim 
CBAMoa,  and  Co.,  London. 

Who  hava  In  preparation  the  followiqg 

ORIGINAL  WORKS 

FOB 

CONSTABLE'S  MISCELLANY. 

L 
An  AUTUMN  in  ITALY  ;  htinff  a  PERSOKAL 
NARRATIVE  of  a  TOUR  hi  the  AUSTRIAN,  TOSCaN.  RO 
MAN,  and  SARDINIAN  STATES,  in  18i7.    By  J.  D.  Sncua, 
Eao.    1  VOL 

IL 

Th«  LIFE  of  OLIVER  CROMWELL,  cmp. 
slag  the  History  of  the  Commonwealth,  IVom  the  yesr  ISiStoth 
Restoratloa  of  Charles  U.  in  1660.  By  M.  Roasikii  LL.D.  I 
voJs. 

IIL 

The  LIFE  of  HERNAN  CORTES,  includin? 
a  Complete  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,  and  »  bithftil  it- 
count  of  the  State  of  that  Empdie  at  the  time.  By  Dob  Tsu^roti 
nm  Tbubba  v  Coaio,  Author  of  **  Gootea  Azias,'  "  The  Ca«&iB<s' 
dtc    I  vol, 

IV. 
Also,  by  the  sane  Author, 

The  LIFE  of  FRANCIS  PIZARRO,  and  ta  AC 
COUNT  of  the  CONQUEST  of  PERU.    1  voL 

V. 
A  TOUR  IN  SICILY,  &c     By  J.  a  Muiis,  U- 
LL.D..  Author  of  the  •<  History  of  Soulptuiab  Paintii^  sad  Atch> 
tecture,'*  4ko.    1  voL 

VI. 
CHIVALRY  and  the  CRUSADES.  Histert  of 
the  Rise.  Progress,  and  Deeline  of  Knighthood,  with  a  Picteieif* 
View  of  its  iafluence  on  the  State  of  Sodety  and  Manaenia  Esiof* 
during  the  Middle  A«ei.  By  the  Rev.  Haaav  SraaaiM.  M*^ 
S  vols. 

VIL 
LIFE  and  REIGN  of  MAHMOUD  IL,  V*^ 
Grand  Sultan  of  Turkey,  lachtdlng  th«  Oeogrsphleal,  McrsI,  ■< 
Political  History  of  that  Emplrr.    By  Eow^abb  Vwku,  v^ 
Author  ofthe"  History  of  the  Ottoman  Bmpirc»*A&   1^ 

VIIL 
The  ACHIEVEMENTS  of  the    KNIGHTS  tf 
MALTA,  ftom  the  Institution  of  the  Heenitallsrs  of  St  lobs,  k 
1C99,  tilt  the  Poiitleal  Batlnctfon  of  theOrder,  by  Nspotooa,  k 
18001    By  AiiBZANonn  8vniBBi.AWO»    t  welk 

IX. 

The  POEMS  and  LETTERS  of  ROBERT 
BURNS.  Chronologically  anrannd.  With  a  Preilmburj  Emr  f»i 
Notes,  and  sundry  Additions.    By  J,  O.  Locbbabt,  LL.B.  t  ^ 


Popnlar  Works  vseaBlIy  published  In  OoastahU^  MtasHur : 

HISTORY  of  the  OTTOMAN  EMPIRE,  fitml* 
EstaUishlBcnt  In  1816  UU  18S8.  By  Bowabd  Ufbam,  E^.  S^. 

HISTORY  of  the  MOST  REMARKABLE  CON- 
SPIRACIES connected  with  BRITISH  HISTORY. durioetkrlitk. 
lOth,  and  17th  Centuries.  By  Jobb  Pabbbb  Lab'soit.  H.A.,  as- 
tbor  of  the  <*  Life  and  Times  of  Archbishop  Land,*  ftft   ln>l*> 

HISTORY  of  the  REBELLIONS  in  SCOTLAND, 
under  DUNDEE  and  MAR.  in  1689  and  1715.  By  RoaiaT  Cbas- 
BBa8,Authorofthe«'nebellkmiBSoac]aadiol745i"Ac*  ^^ 

HISTORY  of  SCULPTURE,  PAINTING,  9d 
ARCHITECTURE.  By  J.  8.  Mbmb«.  LL.D.  Author  of  "Tbe 
Life  of  Canova,"  &e. 

Edinburgh:  Published  for  the  Pio|«letoii,  every  Setarday  Msni^i 
by  CONSTABLE  &  CO.  19,  WATERLOO  PLACE  i 

Sold  also  by  Robbbtiob  ft  Atbiboob.  Gla^eovi  W.  Cvk»t> 
jun.  ft  Co.,  DuUtai;  Hvaar.  Chamcb,  ft  Co.  London:  aMlJ 
»I1  Newsmen,  Postmasters,  and  Clerks  of  the  Roed,  tknofH*' 
the  United  Kingdom. 

PHat  ad.  or  Slempod,  tmd  teidpm  k^p9tt,  lOi, 

PriBted  hf  Bauabttvi  k  c^  rwl%  Wmf$  CIimp^  ' 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Conneeied  ufUh  LitenUure,  Science,  and  ike  ArU* 


LlBllABT  OF  ENTERTAINING  KNOW- 
LEDGE. 

PttUlihed  tbfa  day, 

n^HE  PUBSmT  of  KNOWLEDGE  under  DIF- 

"^    F1CULTICS.  flinttnted  by  Anecdote*. 

This  Part  of  the  LIBRARY  of  ENTftRTAININO  tCNOW- 
I.EDGB  contafm  two  Portiaita»  cngniTcd  od  8t«d«  of  Joh«  Him- 
TSR  and  Jam  K8  fwMQVwan, 

The  ME  VAOERIES.  Vok  L  to  now  reedy,  neetly  honnd  1a  doth 
mod  letfencd.  price  4*.  M, 

London :  Charlss  Kviort,  PeltMall  Beit  Edlalmri^ :  Oli- 
ircn  &  Born,  Twceddale  Court. 

Thto  dsy«  poet  8iro,  8i.  M. 

POOREST  SCENES  and  INCIDENTS  in  the 

"*      Wfldi  or  NORTH  AMERICA. 

By  OEOROB  HEAD,  Ell^ 

JoHV  MuanAT,  Albernerle  Street 
"  The  Authoi^  InioyancT  of  eplTita,  hb  perpetoel  activity,  and 
etever-fUUnf  teeoureet.  In  liU  hnt  reridenoe  in  the  Fomt.  dnrtng 
the  eeverlty  of  a  Canadian  winter,  fbnn  an  intenittnf  fiMtme  of  the 
<voluroe.''-Mm  Mowikfy  Ifa/nuhu. 

<*  In  the  eompeny  of^Mr  Head  we  have  ikalted  on  Lake  Sfmene, 
and  glided  down  the  Rapidi  of  the  St  Lawrenoe  with  (he  Mme  lenie 
<»f  reality  and  busy  aeet  with  which  we  latdy  galloped  over  the  Pam< 
pea  with  Me  threwd  and  tnde&tigabie  hrotber  Captain  Head. 

*•  l*he  motk  before  ui  to  a  verr  wndbleand  antntalning,yet  whol- 
ly unpretending  piodoetiao.'*— i7idied  Sendee  JcmrnaL 

CARPENTER'S  LECTURES  ON  BIBLICAL 

CRITICISM. 

Thto  day  arepabHihed,  In  one  rAhnne  8vo.  pilee  Ifi.  in  boardi, 

POPULAR  LECTURES  on  BIBLICAL  CRITI- 

"^    CISM  and  INTERPRETATION. 

Ay  WILLIAM  CARPBNTKR. 
Atoo,  iceenay  pobltahed,  by  the  lanie  Authdr, 

A  POPULAR  INTRODUCTION  to  the  STUD  Y 

crtheSCniPTURES.    Prleeiei. 

AN  EXAMINATION  of  SCRIPTURE  DIFFI- 
CULTIES,  elucidating  nearly  SOO  FMM«ei  tai  the  Old  and  New 


SCRIPTURE  NATURAL  HISTORY:  adeacrip- 
tlToAeeount  of  the  Zoology.  Botany,  and  Geology  of  the  Bible  I  with 
KncTATinge.    Tlie  Seeond  EdItioB.    Priee  18b. 

Printed  for  Tbomab  Tioo.  Loodon;  and  Ricbaba  Ouvyiii  h. 
CB.Gla«gow.   Where  may  be  had,  just  pobUih«a« 

L 

In  one  torge  vohune  duodecimo,  printed  la  dooble  ertJumng, 
pfiee  9i.  in  extra  boards, 

CHRISTIAN  BIOGRAPHY;  a  Dictionary  of  the 
Uvea  and  Writtngiof  the  most  distiBgniihedCharaelan,  of  alldeno- 
minatloos.  at  home  and  abroad,  ftom  the  revival  of  literature  to  the 
I»rewnt  period.  By  W  i  lliam  Joiraa,  M. A.,  author  of  the  «*  History 
of  the  Waldensss,**  * '  Biblical  CydopMlia.'*  &e. 

'*  This  to  a  very  excellent  puUleation  \  it  to  remarkablY  cheap  and 
well  written,  and  to  without  any  sectarian  spirit,  or  a  wish  to  elevate 
one  denominatioo  at  the  expense  of  anotherW-JEdiiiterg*  UUtawy 
Jmuntd, 

n. 

MODERN  PULPIT  ELOQUENCE ;  eontalning 
Sdaetlons  from  Popular  Diseoones  and  other  Writings  of  Eminent 
Britiah  Divlnei,  interspersed  with  Quotations  tnm  the  Worlu  of 
distinguished  Laymen.  By  Albzaitdbb  LoOAit.  In  a  neat  poelut 
volume,  with  a  fine  portrait  of  Or  Chataners,  engraved  by  Freeman. 
Price  4*.  in  extra  boards. 

Tl^/liOnwiag  o^  tkepHwdfal  Aidhon  teUetednvm  i 
Anson,  Balfbor,  Blaek,  Rowdier,  Brunton,  Buddleao,  Bums, 
Buck.  Osmpbel],  Craig,  Cuthbertioo,  Dewar,  DIek.  De  Courey, 
firskine.  Poster.  Goidon,  Gregory,  HjII.  Home,  Horsley,  Hodgson, 
Hon>  Inncs,  Irving,  Jay,  Jones,  Keith,  Klrwan,  Lomn,  Love,  Har- 
shau.  Mason.  Mitturin,  Meams,  Moncrlrf,  Muir,  Paley.  Penrose, 
Russell.  Smith,  Jawua  P.,  Smith,  Adam,  Stewart,  ThomsaOa  Ward- 
law,  Wayland,  WUberforee.  WiUls,  WolUs,  Jke.  &e.  dre. 

**  The  selection  does  credit  to  the  head  and  heart  of  the  writer  <~ 
every  subject  of  a  controversial  nature  has  been  wiidy  exdnded,  and 
no&hing  admitted  but  what  must  tend.  If  properly  attnided  to,  not 
only  to  promote  oux  peace  here,  but  our  happinessacreaftsr."  •Seote 
Time*. 

"  Thto  Utde  misoeUany  has  been  gadiered  chiefly  fWmi  Modem 
Wrlten  tai  Thaotagy.  Ito  design  to  bt|^y  laudabk^  and  it  has 
been  exeeutsd  with  good  teste  and  Judgment"— Scoff iiA  LUerury 


"  We  em  saMy  rseommend  thto  Yolnme  asa  uscAd  piocket  com- 
panion for  the  Students  in  Theology.**— JEtUntefvA  LUermy  JemrnnU 

'« The  writers  ftom  whose  intelfectoal  stars  toe  selection  to  madCf 
an  aB  MB  of  Che  MghMC  talmt  nd  MUDnitiit***Fr(t  iVwf. 


IIL 

THE  SACRED  LYRE  ;  eompriaing  foems,  Dev«M 

tional.  Moral,  and  Preeeptivfei  Inehiding  many  Difglbal  Ftccest 
with  an  Introductory  Essay  on  Sacred  Poe&y*  A  New  Edition,  in  a 
neat  Pocket  Volume,  embellished  with  an  fdegant  Fronttspleoe  and 
Vignette,  price  to. 

*'  We  were  most  agreeably  disappointed,  on  turning  over  the  leavce 
of  thto  elegant  volume,  to  find  how  little  ito  tltte  conveyed  a  true  idea 
of  its  contents.  Orileetors  of  Sacred  Poetry  too  often  confine  them- 
selves to  the  mere  followers  of  Stemhold  and  Hopkins,  and  rardy 
venture  to  cull  any  thing  higher  than  the  amiabto  emuions  of  Dr 
Isaac  Watts.  The  Editor  of  the  Sacred  Lyre,  however,  H»pears  to 
have  said  to  himself,  oauUo  majora  eanamue  /  and  accordingly,  haa 
levied  contributions  hom  every  great  name  in  the  Calendar  at  Bri- 
tish Poets.  It  to  with  real  confidence,  dier<  fore,  that  we  recommend 
this  Volume  to  our  readen.  The  Holy  Flame  of  Divine  Love^  and 
the  sublimer  Tmths  of  Christianity,  fUl  with  tenfold  farce  upon 
the  heart  and  understanding,  when  oonveyed  in  the  luu monioosnuBa- 
ben  of  real  Poetieal  Genius ;  and  when  Pope  and  Goldsmith,  Par- 
ndl  and  Campbdl,  Scott  and  Byron,  strike  the  lyxe^  who  will  keslst 
the  Impreadon  r*'-^LUermry  Mueeum, 

IV. 

THE  LITERARY  CORONAL;  an  Agreeable 
Metaoge  of  Polite  Literature,  carefully  selected  fVom  New  and  Es- 
teemed Publications,  wtth  many  Origfaial  Pieces,  in  a  neat  Poeket 
Vohime,  <>onteinlng  400  pages*  with  FnntispieeB  and  Vlgn^ttb 
Price  is.  6d.  * 

• « The  Utenry  Gotoaal  to  filled  with  the  choieest  floweis  that  have 
fiourlshed  in  the  Garden  of  recent  Literature,  and  contains  a  vast 
deal  of  matter  in  a  poruMe  form ;  It  to  rid)  even  to  satiety  in  the 
golden  thoughto  that  have  dropt  tmm  the  pen  of  living  genim.  We 
warmly  recommend  it  therefore  to  tliat  numerous  elass  of  men  who 
read  as  it  were  by  stealth,  and  can  only  now  and  then  snatch  a  pri- 
vate hour  firom  the  cares  and  fatigues  of  business  i  for  such  resoeta 
it  meet  aeoesaarily  have  taiestinuble  attractions,  and  in  our  opibion 
pnmsisrs  advtttsges  over  every  other  worit  of  the  kind*  withnr  the 
range  of  our  okeCTvalion.'*-*8cof«  Tbaev. 

V. 
BISHOP  TOMLINE'S 

IntrodueHum  to  the  Study  of  the  Bible. 

Neatly  Printed  in  a  Pocket  Volume,  with  a  fine  Portnd^ 
Price  as.  fid.,  or  OB  fine  royal  paper,  prite  5e. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  to  the  STUDY  of  tfaa 
BIBLE,  eontelning  proofb  of  the  Auihentldty  and  lasplmtioo  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  a  Summary  of  the  Htotory  of  tae  Jews.  By 
Qmowam  Tomj.xnb,  D.D.»  F.R.S.,  tote  Bishop  at  Wlaehaeiar. 

VL 

A  CONCORDANCE  to  the  HOLY  SCRIP- 
TURES of  the  OLD  and  NEW  TESTAMENTS,  by  the  Reverend 
JoBN  BnowB,  of  Haddington  i  a  new  edition ;  revlied  and  corieeted 
bytheReverend  W.  Smitb  A.lL,01ai^w;  stereotyped  and  printed 
at  the  Glasgow  Umveisity  Press:  and  embelltohed  with  a  fine  PDfw 
tiait   Price  only  fiB.6d.  in  boards. 


'*  To  ensure  theoorrectness  of  thto  work,  every  leftienee  has  beca 
compared  with  the  Seilptuies,  and  eeme  hmitdride  ijf  errors,  whidi 
have  crept  into  preceding  editions,  have  been  discovered  and  eorreeiedm 
The  Publishers  are  happy  in  the  conviction  that  they  can  with  ocafi- 
dence  recommend  thto  work  aa  being  extremely  correet,  as  well  aa 
el^ani  and  cheap," 

VIL 

EVENINGS  AT  HOME, 

By  Dr  AIKIN  and  Mis  BARBAULD. 
A  new  edition,  oarefVilly  revised  and  corrected,  especially  In  the 
Sdentiflc  department,  and  complete  in  two  vols.,  price  So,  in 
boanto,  ot  fis.  half4)0oad,  with  fine  ptotas, 

EVENINGS  AT  HOME,  or  the  JUVENILE 
BUDGET  OPENED ;  a  variety  of  Mtaeellaneous  Pieces  for  the  In- 
strnctioo  and  amusement  of  YouQg  Persons,  By  Dr  Aixin  and  Mn 
Babbaplo. 

*0^  Be  careftal  to  order  the  Gtasgow  BdltloB,  complete  in  two 
volumes,  printed  fbr  R.  Qriflin  ft  Co. 

VIM. 

KIRKE  WHITE'S  REMAINS,  in  Proee  and 
Verse,  stereotyped  at  the  Univerrity  Press,  and  complete  in  one  neat 
volume,  with  a  portrslt,  price  only  Ss.  6d.  in  boards.  A  few  coptoa 
arenrinted  ou  fine  royal  paper,  hot-prcMed,  price  6S.  id  boanto. 

The  publiihers  have  spued  neither  pains  nor  expense  to  render 
thto  edition  worthy  of  the  patronage  of  the  pubUe.  An  original  Me- 
moir of  the  Autiior  is  nrefixed,  by  a  Gentleman  of  taste  and  Eterary 
acquiremeots,  in  wM^  all  Atienmii  at  Book  Making  have  beso  sto- 
dlously  avoided,  a  firalt  from  whieh  even  Mr  Soutney'S  Lifo  to  not 
exempt  The  few  iBcidenti  which  compose  the  esreer  of  White  ate 
aeeuratelv  detailed,  andhtotttsrery  powers  justly  and  pleadngly  as- 
thnatsd,  but  the  alftctalloo  of  hypereritidsm,  so  much  in  vogue,  and 
the  redundancy  of  liteiivy  dlgresnoo,  are  not  for  a  moment  permit- 
ted to  intrude. 

e«e  obeerve  to  order  the  Glasgow  University  Press  EdltSon.  bdi« 
Um  most  complete  and  cheapest  edition  published  in  oiie  v<^UinM. 

Glasgow  X  Printed  for  Ricrabd  GaiFf  in  ft  Cob  t  and  sold  by  W* 
H VMTBB  and  J,  Loraiairi  fMinbuigh  i  and  Tt  TmOi  Uadfai.    ' 


J 


M 


TBB  SDmBUROH  LITmUBT  JOURNAIi :  OB. 


ThiB  d«7  ia  puUktfied,  price  St.  6d. 

PRACTICAL  LOGIC ;  or  HinU  to  Young  Thme 

*-  WrUsn;  to  wbieb  an  nam  tddad  loise  PrtfiUoiy  fUintflu  on 
Ariftoteliu  U^  with  pattioubx  rtfcreooB  to  a  li«o  Wodl  of  Pr 
Wbatily's.  ^  ^  ^  SMART. 

Priatod  fbrWHiTTAKBBi  Tbsackm,  Ai  0%  Atb  Martft  Lno* 
i  {  tad  Wavoh  ft  biiiss,  EdUkbiag|li« 


TU*  day  is  pttUbhodi 

TIM  ittftteoilh  EdIliaD,  with  (mportuit  Addltloiii,  Attcnrtlow,  nd 

ImpiowiiMotB.  by  tiM  Rev.  G.  Olitbs* 

In  lSmo»  price  fle.  boerdt, 

ILLUSTRATIONS  of  MASONRY*    By  the  kle 

''    William  Pabstoit.  bq.  Peil.Mait«r  of  the  Lodge  of  AnUqui- 
■tf,  MtiBt  bsr  tanmemoriel  OonttltmloB. 

Printed  fbr  Wbittakbb*  Tbbaobsb,  end  Co.,  A^e  MtriB  I^ne. 
't<olidloini  end  Wavob  and  Ibvbb*  Kdhilwuh. 

GEOGRAPHY  AND  ATLAS  ON  A  NEW  PLAN. 


T1il>  day  wsi  puUiihed* 
A  SeeoBd  fedlttoo,  in  royal  ISbio.  priee  Sa.  &(.  neatly  bound  and  lec- 
'    teied.  enbeUhhed  with  numerous  Sngiavbigs,  iuustiatSBg  Man- 
Hen,  Customs,  and  Curiosities, 

HUDIMENTS  of  GEOGRAPHY,  on  a  New  Plan, 

^^   ^signed  to  Mrist  the  MemDcy  by  CbmparisM  and  Clasiifloa- 

By  W.  C  WOODBRIDOB,  A.1I. 

The  Geofvaidiy  is  seeompniied  by  An  ATLAS,  exhiHtiBC.  iaeoll- 
.  BCXloD  with  the  Outlintt  of  Countries,  the  pvereiltaic  lleUgkBis, 
Forms  of  OoTcrnment.  degioss  of  ClviUsatkm.  the  eonmaatiTe  siae 
of  Towns,  Riven,  and  Mountains,  and  the  Climates  and  Productions 
of  the  Earth;  in  royal  4to,  ookmnd,  price  8s.  half-bound. 

This  Atlas  has  been  eomiiOed  IVom  the  best  Authorities,  and  con^ 
tains allthe  late  Dtseoverin of  Parry,  Weddell.  Dcnham,  and  Clap. 
pertoB.  But  Us  principal  dataa  to  BMsnttott  is  IbBBded  OB  the  entire 
novelty  of  the  pbo;  each  Map  presents,  not  only  the  geogoqihical 
outlhics  of  countrie*,  Imt  a  series  of  numben  afllxed  to  the  Moun- 
tains.  Riven,  and  Cities,  whieh  faidlcate  their  comparative  rank,  and 
ooable  the  Student,  by  refeunee  to  the  TaUa  of  CiassMMriM.  to 
dtaoovertfadr  actual  magnitude.  The  Isothermal  Chart  exhibits  the 
CUttato  of  dtflbrent  Regions,  as  determined  by  Theimumettlcal  Oi>. 
jervatkm.  with  their  most  Impoitaat  Produijtioos,  and  presents  a 
strikinf  illustnrttoB  of  the  diversity  eilstlBg  fai  theaame  Latitudes, 
Mandmg  to  the  situation  of  Countries. 

1B  the  Moral  and  Polittcal  Chart,  theontUnes of  eaoh  eonntry  con* 
talB  a  Bvmber,  showing  its  PopulaHoB,  and  stvend  enrfiems  tMica. 
ring  its  Goveramsnt.  Religion,  and  Stale  at  avtUntloBt  ,aBd  Amb. 
Ib  efllKL  a  Moral  Picture  of  the  World. 


FrtBtid  Ibr  WHirrAxaB,  Tabacbbb.  and  Co^  Avb  M«te  tm», 
1 1  and  Waobb  and  iNBBa,  Bdfaiouii^ 

Of  whom  BiBy  be  had, 
A  Complete  SCHOOL  CATALOGUE. 


TO  THE  DYSPEPTIC, 
THE  STUDIOUS,  AND  SEDENTARY. 


IRUTLER'8   COOLING  APERIENT  POW- 

PERS,-*|iredMeB bb safi'seMi^y r^mlMmg IBJgiwKiag  Ortelr, 
to  Soda,  SeltUUa,  or  MogmM  WtOtf,  amd  mt  tkt<$ame 


A  MILD  AKO  cooLiiro  APBBiBBT.  peculiarly  adwtedto  promote 
the  healthy  action  of  the  Stomach  ana  Bowels,  and  thereby  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  Constipation  and  Indigestion,  with  aD  thm  train 
of  eoassquencM,  at  Depiesiion,  PlatulcBee,  Aoidi^  or  Hcarthuin, 
Headache.  Febrile  Symptoms,  Bruptiooson  the  Skm,  fto.  he,  and 
by  ftequeat  use  will  obviate  the  neceerity  of  having  reoooise  to  Ca- 
lomrt,  Epsom  Salts,  and  other  violent  medidnes,  whidi  tend  to  de- 
bilitate the  system.  When  taken  after  too  free  an  Indulgence  hi  the 
Imnirlas  of  the  taUe,  paitlenlariy  after  too  raudi  wine,  the  usual 
disegreeable  eilbcts  are  altogether  avoided.  Ib  warm  dlmatet  ttiey 
wiUbe  found  extremely  beneficial,  as  they  prevent  accumulation  of 
Bllo,  and  do  not  debilitate. 


Prepared,  and  aoldiBaB.9d,  boxes,— oBd  lOi.  6d»  and  Mlcbmb,  by 
BuTLBR,  Cbbmistto  Hib  Majbbtt,  No.  75,  Pbincb's  Stbbbt, 
Sdibbubor  ;  and  (authenticated  by  the  Preparei^  name  and  ad« 
'  dress,  in  the  Label  affixed  to  each  box  and  case,)  may  be  obtained 
of  an  the  principal  Druggiats  and  Booksellen  thnwighout  the  Uni> 
tad  Kiiigdoo. 

Of  whom  may  also  be  proeosed, 

BUTLER'S  CARBONATED  EFFERTES- 
CINO  HARROWOATE  SALT8,-^hieh  oontalB  aU  the  soHd  in- 
frfdioBts  of  the  eslehrated  SpilBgs  of  Haiioafaia,  with  the  very 
ImpoftaBt  additioD  of  the  Volatile  Gaaes  io  aa  ImmediatB  elate  of 
.dlMBgageroent.  by  tha  additioa  of  pnm  water,  and  aliogather  will  be 
found  a  valuable  subetitute,  proper  Ibr  those  Invalids  who  are  on- 
able  to  reside  at  Harrowgate.  The  Waterof  the  Harrowgate  fringe 
Is  very  sueeessfWly  used  In  eases  of  Scurvy,  Serofkila,  and  nHoua 
and  Gouty  AAettonsi  and  it  has,  Ib  partleuiar,  aequfaed  great  ecl»> 
brtlTJfar  the  removal  of  tha  roost  Qomptteated  sod  obstinata  CttlBBo- 


ThfeteyiipBbaihBd, 

By  8TIRUN0  dc  KINNEY,  and  JOHN  FAIRBAIBN* 

Edinburgh, 


THE 


SCOTTISH  TOURIST  and  ITINERARY ; 

or,  a  Guide  to  the  Sceaery  and  Antiqnifies  of  Scotland 
Wesleai  Ishmda.    With  a  Deeerlptton  of  the  Prtacipal  Si 
Toun.    Seoood  Edition,  with  consldcnhle  Additkms  aod 
menti.— Illustrated  by  Maps  aart  Vlawe.  Price  9a.  boards  or 
bound. 

•«B  The  mpU  aale  of  the  tiat  EditSoo  of  tfm  Seam 
a  decided  proof  of  the  superioriu  bodi  of  its  plan  and  e 
any  similar  work.    The  second  Edition,  bettdes  being  lUuitxaiad  by 
four  BOW  Plates,  win  be  found  to  eootainvvyconsldecBblB, 
and  hopro  vei  iients. 


"  We  have  no  hetltatinn  in  pralring  It, 
the  most  distinguished  perronage  In  uteratnie,  whom 
ever  could  boast  of;  has  ddibeiataly  pronoiueed  it  to  be  the 
book  of  iuUnd  that  has  ftllenhito  his  hands.  Itisdileay 
able  for  skilftal  condensation  of  much  matter,  whidi  has  loat 
its  value  by  undergoing  that  procea  accurate  and  extensive 
od  knowledge,  and  ekganee  and  vigour  of  diction.  TI 
of  tha  plan  of  the  work,  audits  varfousdetailf,  oadtlie 
study,  must  have  cost  much  mora  labour  then  the  ausapoaition 
for  a  plan  mora  perfect  ewbtscing  sudi  a  variety  of  ntij^rcri  (aS 
is  interesttaig  ana  curious  in  Scottish  scenery)  and  showing  the 
graphical  idaUoos  in  which  these  dt^eta,  and  the  rasMAa 
is  Uiem,  stand  ro  each  ottier,  never  eame  under 
**  The  value  of  the  whole  work  Is  miseh  cnheneed  by  a 
Maps,  upon  such  a  truly  origlBal  and  Ingenious  plan  as  do 
the  Inventor.— Each  of  these  is  davuted  to  an 


>,  andoonalsts  of  Arao  tohuBBS,  Ib  whidi 
heplaoeaof  anynoie,  (mattataiBB,  lakes,  ri 
villas,  Aa)  aloi«  £he  roma  to  be  punned* 


STS 


B 
> 


and  the  roads  that  divona  ftoaa  die 
lllft  Jfay,  IBflS. 

'*  Those,  however,  who  derira  to  eatsBd  thsir . 
Lomond,  I  would  refer  to  Stirfiiig  and  Kcooey^ 
18f7-oBeof  the  best  taoAa  ofAa  kind  1  Imua 

la.  16M  April,  IbSS. 


of  Lsifc 


Just  pBtalkhed, 

I.  A  MAP  of  the  PICTURESQUE  SCBNERT 
of  SCOTLAND^  'MeefakSd.BaBtlydflnenptar«aloBBBd*»dB 
BCaae,aiU'e&    ' 

8.  A  New  TRAVELLING  MAP  of  SCOTL  ANP. 

Price  Ss.  fid.  BCatly  doDoupt  ovBoiborad,  aad  Ib  b 


ANTICORROSIVE  PERCUSSION  CAPS  AND 

TUBES; 


AND  AS  BARMUGS8  Tp  THE  GUN  AS  OOMIION  GUli. 

POWDER. 

MXTfUTXCtUtaji  BT  COLUHSOV  HAIX,  XOITBOV. 

WKhtaspect  lDthe<|uelltyandeliBrBCleroftbasBO'vuBrtieleB^itmy 
be  stBfeed,  thataverslBeetneflSBeial  iBtrodnctlMiof  P 

Oilan 


for  improvements  on  whldi  C.  Hall  obtained,  Sa  ISM,  tha  i 
oflho  Society  for  the  Emousagemeut  of  the  Aits  and 
don,  his  AntlcorroslTe  Cape,  4m..  which  have  oetmlsd  Ma  i 
dnsiva  study  aod  attention  fkom  that  period  b>  the  pcBssBC  hour,  have 
met  with  the  most  deddad  praforeace  of  the  drat  Sponsman  and  Ga* 
mAses  in  aM  pmts  of  Bnglend,  as  wBD  as  In  various  paito  of  the  Ooo' 
tinent,  and  in  America ;  and,  from  the  gieat  perfeetioo  to  ultfsh  thsr 
era  now  brought,  it  Is  perhaps  hnpnsslMe  that  any  fbrthea 
ment  oan  take  plaoe^ 

Sold  at  lOk  thathouHBd  Om^ISb^ 

BuTLBB  s  COb,  Chaaalsts,  TS^  Inteeeni  Street 
meet  raspeetalrie  Gunmeken  la  aO  ports  of  the 

N.B.  Several  artldes  of  a  very  inferior  and  iaOurioas 
having  reeently  been  introduced  Into  the  trade,  it  to  of  mneb  im- 
portanee  togentlemen  who  value  their  guns,  and  who  ai«  anxii*m  ts 
avoid  even  flie  cAeacc  of  disappointment  In  theddd,  to  supply  thca»- 
arives  with  >ueb  Caps onlyas ean  be fttliy and  oompletely  dependei 
oa.— Coi«LiNaojf  Rau.  wul  have  hta  name  ci^imved  on  tha  lahd, 
whIdi  It  pasted  on  the  top  of  the  bosaa  I 


Bahwuigh*  PubBAad  fov  the  Propcielon,  every  Sktuids^  Mouilu, 
by  CONSTABLE  Ai  Ca  18,  WATERLOO  PLACE  i 

Sold  also  by  RoBBBiuoir  ft  ATKtareoir,  Olmgowi  W.  Ctmav, 
)un.  ft  Co.,  Dublin;  Hubbt,  CfluwnB,ft  Co.LaBdaii8  aad  by 
sll  Newsmen,  Poecmastaxs,  and  ClaikB  of  the  ftoBd.  tfetoBghaH 
tha  United  Khvlom. 

Prfot  Urn  Of  SAmm^.  m^  aaaiJ^aa  te  nasi.  \Oim 


PrmMIr  lUu^Mnn  h  Osi  9nX%  Wsilr, 


WEEKLY  REGISTER  OF  CRITICISM  AND  BELLES  LBTTRE8. 


» 


m 


[Nai3L 


f.l8».] 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected  with  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arte. 


Tliis  dsy  It  puUtalMd. 
Price  Sarcii  ShllllBp  and 

Na  TIIL  or 


THE  FOREIGN  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

CoiTTKlfTIS 

I.  RrroIulloQi  of  Naidn  in  16t7  aad  IMS^IL  Moant—ni. 
HIeraclyphlct.— IV.  Merino  Faliero;  Lord  Bjroo  and  Caatmir  Da* 
lavifrno.— V.  LcCtinf  of  l^ind  i  Maujer  Syatem.~VI.  SpanUi  Bnle 
Poctty  t  Bidlla*!  AnoMoa.— VII.  Wawanbara  and  the  lloaian  Ca* 
tholie  Chnreh  in  Oenmoy.^VIIl.  The  BhOk  8«a  and  the  Ceucama. 
—IX.  M^aad  Barthelemyt  The  Son  oT  the  ]ian.^X«  Hiatonrof 
the  Knlfhta  Teroidan.— XI.  Rerini'a  Nun  of  Monaa.— XIL  to  XX 
Critical  tikeCchca  oC  lAtin,  Gennao.  French.  Ac.  Works.— Miaoel. 
lancoua  Utofery  NotJeei.  Na  VIII..  oontaininf  66  Notice*  tnm 
Denmark,  Pranoe,  Oennany,  Italy,  Nethntenda, lIuMia,  Spain,  and 
ot  Oriental  Uteraturek— Lbt  oT  the  PiiDdpel  New  Worka  puhliahed 
on  the  Cootjnent  tttm  April  to  JiUM^  18W.— Inrtei  to  the  Fourth 
Voluincb 

No.  IX.  will  be  puklidied  in  Ocroanu 

The  drit  four  Votaraca  laynowbe  had  compiali^ 

prioe  »9,  tai  hoewia. 

Publlihed  bjr  Tnaumi.  and  Wunrat  Tbbvttbi.,  Job.  and 
HtcHTsn,  Foreicn  Bookaallen  to  the  Kinir,  SO,  Soho  Sqoaie  i  and 
Cadmll  and  Oob  41,  St  Andrew  Square  Bdhdnugh. 

CARPENTER^S  LECTURES  ON  BIBLICAL 

CRITICISM. 

This  day  arepuMlriiad,  la  one  votume  Svo,  prioe  Ita.  In  boavd^ 

POPULAR  LECTURES  on  BIBLICAL  CRITI- 

'*'    ClSIt  aad  INTERPRETATION. 

By  WILUAM  CARPENTEB. 

A3m,  feenUy  pablldied,  by  the  hsbo  Author, 

A  POPULAR  INTRODUCTION  to  the  STUDY 

of  the  SCRIPTURES.    Price  16b. 

AN  EXAMINATION  of  SCRIPTURE  DIFFI- 
CULTIES, etaddaUnc  aeaiiy  900  pan^aa  In  the  Old  and  New 
Piloeltk 


SCRIPTURE  NATURAL  HISTORY:  adocrip. 

live  Aceount  of  the  Zoology,  Botany,  and  Oeoiocy  of  the  BUdet  with 
Engrevinci.    The  Second  Edition.    Price  10b 

Printed  fbr  TBOMAa  Taoo.  London  t  and  Rtcraeo  GmxFViir  ft 
GObGlaigow.   Whaie  may  be  had,  Jnet  puhttihed, 

L 

la  one  haie^ohnne.  duodeeimo,  printed  in  doable  oohmiaa, 

price  9b.  In  eztn  boaxda, 

CHRISTIAN  BIOGRAPHY;  a  DIetioiittjof  the 

LiTca  and  WrithigB  of  ttie  moat  dlitingniahed  Charaelan,  oralldeno. 
minatlooa,  at  home  and  abroad,  ftom  the  lerival  oC  Mterature  to  the 
MCMnt  period.  By  Willlaii  Jomw,  M.A-«  aathor  of  the  "  Hialary 
Srthe  WSdenaea.**  '•  PlbUoal  Cydopmlia.-  *e. 

••  ThIa  is  a  very  eieeUeat  putaUettioo ;  itla  icmerfMMy  cheap  and 
well  written,  and  Is  wltiMUtany  lectarian  iplrit,  or  a  wlah  to  derate 
one  denominatkai  at  the  cxpoMe  of  another.*— EtflaAarg*  lAUmry 
JommML 

XL 
MODERN  PULPIT  ELOQUENCE ;  containing 
Sdectlooa  ftom  Popular  DIaeonrKi  and  other  WritiBipi  oC  Eminent 
Britith  Dirinci,  intnapcned  with  Quotationa  ftom  the  Worka  of 
diatingoiahed  LMmen.  B|v  ALazAaoaR  Looam.  In  a  neat  pocket 
'vntame^  with  a  flne  portrait  of  Or  ChahnerB.  engmTcd  by  Freeman. 
Price  f>.  in  extra  boarda. 

ThtMUmimg  an  tht  mrlmelptU  AidktnmUeUdfnmt 
Aliaon.  mManr,  Blaek,  Howdlcr,  BmnlOB,  Badntpon,  Borne, 
Bock.  Campbell,  Craig,  Cuthbertaon,  Dewar,  DIok.  De  Couicy, 
Enkloe.  Foater.  Gordon,  Gregory,  Hall,  Home,  Hocaley,  Hodgaon, 
Hon,  Innea,  Inring.  Jay,  Jooee,  Ketth,  Kirwaa,  Lopa,  Lore,  Mar- 
ahalL  Maaon.  Maturin,  Meams,  IConerlef,  Moir,  Paley,  Penroae, 
Ruiaell,  Smith,  JeeMi  P..  Smith,  Adamt  Stewart,  Thomaaa,  Ward- 
law,  Waylaod,  Wilbcrforce.  WUHi,  Wolfe,  ftc  ftc  ftc. 

'*Tbe  wleetion  dow  credit  to  the  head  and  heart  of  the  writer^— 
every  mli^eetof  a  eontrormial  nature  haa  been  wiaely  esdoded,  and 
noching  edmlttad  but  what  muat  tend,  if  properly  attended  to,^  not 
only  to  promote  our  peace  ham*  but  om ' 


•«  ThIa  little  mlacelliny  haa  been  gathered  diicfly  ftom  Vbdem 
Writeia  ia  Iteolqgy.    Ito  deB|^  b  hl^y  hudablab  and  It  hm 

"aad  JadgmeBf-SeeMdk  LUentr$ 


«« 


We 


thia  Vohnae  eea  oaaMI  pe^pcet  ( 
pashm  tat  (he  StialentB  te  Theology.*— Etfiaftttrgft  tJUrtarjf  Jeai 

**  The  writm  ftom  whose  iotdlectual  atara  the  adeeHoo  la 
aoreallBN 


IIL 


THE  SACRED  LYRE  ;  oompridng  Poema,  Dero. 
tiooal.  Metal,  and  PreeeptiTe;  inehidln|  many  Orighial  Pleeeai 
with  an  Introdoetory  Eamy  on  Saeied  Po^y.  A  New  Editkm,  ia  a 
neat  Pocket  Volume,  cmhriHahed  with  an  iliaaul  ftoatiapiece  and 
Vignette^  price  te. 

*'  We  were  moat  agreeably  dimppototadton  tuning  over  the  leaTae 
of  thia  elegant  ▼elume,  to  find  how  little  Ita  title  conveyed  a  true  Idee 
ofiuoontentB.  CoUeetan  of  Sacred  Poetry  too  often  canflne  them- 
arivm  to  the  mere  IbUowera  of  StemhoM  and  Hopkina,  and  rarely 
vonture  to  cull  any  thing  higher  than  the  amiaUe  cAiihaia  of  Dr 
baae  Watta.  The  Editor  of  the  Sacred  Lyre,  however,  appeart  to 
have  laid  to  himarif,  nanffo  ai^/orw  eaaonnu  /  and  aecordingly,  haa 
levied  ooBtribotiona  from  eve^  great  name  in  the  Calendar  ce  Bri- 
tiah  Pocta.  Itla  with  real  conndMoe,  therefore,  that  we  recommend 
thia  Volume  to  our  raadera.  The  Holy  Flame  of  Divine  Love,  end 
the  BuMimer  Tmtha  of  ChrfBtiaalty,  fell  with  tenfoM  fo^  npca 
the  heaitead  undcratandln^  when  conveyed  ia  the  liarmoniooBnum- 
ben  or  reel  Poetical  Genitta  t  and  when  Pope  and  GoMonitli,  Par* 
nell  and  Campbdl,  Scott  and  Byron,  ctrike  the  lyre*  who  will  realat 
the  impreadon  T— Lifrrary  M% 


IV. 

THE  LITERARY  CORONAL;  an  Agreeabit 
Melaneeof  Polfte  Utarature,  eareftiUy  Belected  ftom  New  and  Ba- 
teemed  PubHeathma,  with  many  Orlgtaial  Pieem,  in  a  neat  Pocket 
Volume,  flontainiag  400  pegea,  with  Frontlapleee  and  Vignette. 
Price  te.  6d. 

•«The  Utenry  Coronal  ia  filled  with  IheeholeeBtfioireia  that  ham 
fiouriahed  in  the  Garden  of  raeent  Litciatiua,  and  containa  a  veal 
deal  of  matter  in  e  portable  form  i  it  ia  ridi  even  to  ntlaty  in  the 
golden  thoughta  that  have  dropt  ftom  the  pen  of  living  geniiia.  We 
warmly  recommend  it  therefore  to  that  nnmeroue  elaas  of  men  who 
read  aa  It  were  by  ataalth,  and  can  only  now  ahd  then  Bnateh  a  piU 
vate  hour  ftom  the  cerm  end  fetlgUBB  of  badncBB  \  fof  aueh  reeaett 
it  muBt  neoeaurily  have  ineatimaDle  attractlona,  and  la  our  oplnioo 
poBBefMB  advaotagm  over  every  other  woik  of  the  kioda  withm  the 
range  of  our  obBcrvation.'*— Seela  Tbace. 

V. 

BISHOP  TOMLINE'S 

Jalrodacliofi  to  the  Stwfy  of  the  Bible, 

Needy  Printed  in  a  Pocket  Vohime,  with  a  fine  Porttei^ 
Price  Sa.  6d.*  ov  on  fine  royal  paper,  ptkse  5e. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  to  the  STUDY  of 
BIBLE,  containing 
Holy  ScripturcB,  an 
Gaoaea  Tomunb. 


lODUCTION  to  the  STUDY  of  tbo 

Bg  mooA  of  the  Authenticity  and  IneplratiaB  of  die 
aad  a  Summary  of  the  Uiatory  ot  the  Jewa.    Bv 
nu,  D.a«  rJLAt  hue  Bishop  of  Wineheater. 


VL 

A  CONCORDANCE  to  the  HOLY  SCRIP. 
TUBES  of  the  OLD  and  NEW  TESTAMENTS,  by  the  Revciead 
John  Baowir,  of  Haddiagtoa  i  a  new  edition ;  reviaed  and  conected 
hy.the  RevercBd  W.  SMrra  A.M.,  Ghugow ;  Btereotyped  and  printed 
et  the  Olmgow  Unirenity  Preeii  and  embelHaherl  with  a  fine  Poff« 
Price  cBiy  m.  6d.  m  boerda. 


"To  enaure  thecotreetaeai  of  thia  wwk,  every  lefefepee  bea  1 
compared  with  die  ScHpcnrm.  and  mmm  kmmdred$  i^tmrt,  whlda 
have  crept  into  preceding  edttiona,  have  been  tOteoverid  amd  eorreetadt 
The  PttDllahcra  are  hanpy  in  the  conviction  that  they  can  with  coofl* 
dence  recomoiend  thiaworkae  balpg esueaialy  oerrcef,  aawell  u 
eflvaal  and  dkea^" 

VII. 

EVENINGS  AT  HOME, 

By  Dr  AIKIN  and  Mra  BARBAULD. 
A  new  edition,  carafolly  reviaed  and  corrected,  capedally  la  the 
Sdcnfific  department,  and  oompleto  in  two  vola.,  price  5e.  ia 
boBrda,  or  6b.  half-bound,  with  fiiie  platea, 

EVENINGS  AT  HOME,  or  the  JUVENILE 
BUDGET  OPENED  t  a  variety  of  Mjacrilaneoua  Piecm  for  the  In- 
atructfan  and  amuaement  of  Young  PenooB.  By  Dr  Aikih  and  Ma 
Barbavld. 

•«e  Be  eereful  to  order  die  Gleagow  Edidflo,  conpleba  In  two 
volumcBa  printed  for  R.  Gilflln  fe  Co. 

VIIL 

KIRKE  WHITE'S  REMAINS^  In  Proee  and 
Verae.  Btereotyped  at  the  University  Prees,  and  complete  lo  one  Mat 
vohime,  with  a  portrait,  price  pnW  6li.  fid.  in  boards.  A  few  ooplea 
are  printed  on  fine  royal  paper,  hot-preiaed,  price  6b.  in  boerda. 

The  publiahen  have  apeicd  nritner  peine  nor  expense  to  render 
thia  edition  worthy  of  the  Detrooags  of  the  public.  An  original  Me-' 
moir  of  the  Author  la  meued,  by  a  Gentleman  of  taste  and  litemy 
eoquirementa,  in  which  all  Atiemmts  oi  Book  MfoHn^ho^pmnmn- 
dioualy  avoided,  a  feult  ftom  which  even  Mr  Soutbey'a  Life  Is  not 
enmpt.  The  few  Ineidenta  which  oompoae  diecareer  of  White  are 
aceureteiv  detailed,  and  hie  Hterary  powen  JusUy  aad  pleeriagly  ca- 
timatad,  Dottheaflbctatiooof  hypercriddsm,  bo  much  in  vogue,  end 
the  redundancy  of  literary  dlgresilon,  are  not  for  a  maeaent  permit, 
tedtolntrade. 

%•  Obacrve  to  order  die  me^piwUnieeraity  Pram  Edition.  belM 
the  most  complete  end  eheapcBtedltioa  puUbhed  la  one  votamab 

cna^iow:  Printed  for  RfCHAan  Grip  VIM  fe  CQ.J  andaold|irW«, 
Htrnm  tad  J.  tbtsiAir,  Edfatbuighi  ihdT.  Taeo/Eoote* 


THE  BDINBURGH  LIT£RARY  JOURNAL ;  OR, 


N€w  BtmUm  of  WhH^§  Natunt  History  of  8elborni,Jbrming 

Fotume  XLV.  qf 

CONSTABLE'S  MISCELLANY. 

This  day  is  publiihed,  price  Sk  fid.  extn  bocrda, 

THS 

NATURAL    HISTORY    OF   SELBORNE. 

By  the  Ute  Rer.  GILBERT  WHITE.  A.  M. 
Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford. 

A  NEW  EDITION,  WITH  ADDITIONS, 

By  SIR  WILLIAM  JARDINE,  Bart. 
Author  of  "  lUiutratioiu  of  Omiihology,"  &c. 

*'  The  most  IkMlnetlog  piece  of  rural  writtoff  and  wuBd  BncUah 
philoaophy  that  ever  issued  ftom  the  pnt^.'—AtheiuBum. 

Edinburgh:  Printed  for  Constabls  &  Go.  19,  Waterloo  Place; 
and  Hvnar,  Ckancs,  Jk  Co.  London. 


This  day,  post  8vo,  8s.  fid. 

FOREST  SCENE5  and  INCIDENTS  in  the 

*^      Wilds  of  NORTH  AMERICA. 

By  GEORGE  HEAD,  Esq. 
JoBM  MuABAY,  Albemarle  Street 

'*  The  Author's  buoyancv  of  spirits,  hii  perpetual  aetiTity,  and 
iMTer-MliBit  rcsouroes,  innishut  reddeooe  in  Uie  Forest,  during 
the  severity  of  a  Canadian  winter,  form  an  interesting  feature  of  the 
Tolurae.**— Nirw  Mofdhly  MoMidne. 

"  In  the  company  of  Mr  Head  we  hare  skaited  on  Lake  Simooe, 
and  glided  down  the  Rapids  of  the  St  Lawrence,  with  the  lame  sense 
of  reality  and  busy  sest  with  which  we  lately  galloped  over  the  Pam- 
pas with  his  shrewd  and  indefktigable  brother  Captain  Head. 

**  The  work  before  us  is  a  very  sensible  and  entertaining,  yet  whol- 
ly unpretending  produetioii."— Uai/e^f  Sertflee  Journal, 


Just  published,  in  one  voL  price  fis. 

SIMPLICITY   OF  HEALTH. 

EXEMPLIFIED  BY  HORTATOR.    , 

The  main  obfect  of  this  Treatise  is,  the  Preservation  of  Health  in- 
dependent of  Medicine,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  prudence  and 
safety.  And  ttie  best  criterion  for  its  merit  is,  the  important  fact, 
that  llr  Abemethy  1ms  given  it  a  favourable  character,  whidi  is  in* 
fcerted  in  the  work  by  his  pcrmlssloa. 

London :  published  by  ErriMOHAM  WiLsoir,  Royal  Ezchanire. 
and  sold  by  all  Bookiellcrs.  * 


SEVENTH  EDITION,  with  the  latest  Parisian  Improvements  and 

AmpUflcatiOQS,  price  3s. 

rpHE  ART  of  TYING  the  CRAVAT,  demon- 

-*-  strated  by  Lessons,  with  35  explanatory  plates  and  portraits, 
preceded  by  a  History  of  the  Cravat,  from  its  origin  to  the  pretent 
time. 

«*  Nothing  is  more  laudable  than  an  enquiry  after  truth."— Addi* 
ftow. 

^  BpriicOBAM  WiLSOTT,  88,  Roval  Exchange;  Robt.  Ihorbt,  810, 
Strand:  and  Maosley,  9,  WeUington  Street,  Strand,  London. 

TO  THE  DYSPEPTIC, 
THE  STUDIOUS,  AND  SEDENTARY. 

gUTLER'S    COOLING  APERIENT  POW- 

,  ^S^'-SS^^^./^^'^y^'*^*^^Jf^''^'^*^'V  Drink, 

mvferabU  to  Soda,  SHdtUx,  or  Majrne»ia  Water,  and  aitkt  tame 
fj^v-^  VJ'°  ^°  cooLiwo  aperibnt,  peculiarly  adapted  to  promote 
the  healthy  action  of  the  Stomach  and  Bowels,  and  therebv  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  ConstipaUon  and  Indi^iestion.  with  all  thrir  train 
of  eoosequmoes,  as  Depression,  PUtulence,  Acidity  or  Heaitbutn, 
Headache,  Febrile  Symptoms.  Eruptions  on  the  Sk(n,  Ac  ftc.  and 
by  ftequent  use  will  obvimte  the  necessity  of  havtnir  recourse  to  Ca- 
lomel,  Epsom  Salts,  and  other  violent  medicines,  which  tend  to  de- 
bilitate the  system.  When  taken  after  too  free  an  indulgence  in  the 
lusttrias  or  OM  table,  particularly  after  too  much  wine,  the  usual 
dttacreeable  em^  are  altogether  avoided.  In  warm  climates  they 
viU  be  found  extremely  beneficial,  as  they  prevent  accumulation  of 
Bile,  and  do  not  debilitate.  •*««*'«  «• 

Prepared,  and  wld  In  li.  9d.  boxes,— and  10s.  fid.  Mid  Ms.  eases,  bv 
BiTTLBii.  CHBBiiaTTo  Hia  MAjasTY,  No.  73,  PaiNca'a  Stmst. 
EBunmaiiH ;  and  (authenticated  by  the  Preparer's  name  and  ad' 
dress,  in  the  Label  affixed  to  each  box  and  case,)  may  be  obuined 
of  ^  the  principal  Druggisu  and  Booksellers  throughout  the  Uni- 
tea  KlngooD. 

Of  whom  may  also  be  procured, 

BUTLER'S  CARBONATED  EFFERVES- 
CING HARROWOATE  SALTS,-which  contain  all  the  soUd  in- 
gredienu  of  the  celebrated  Springs  of  Harrowgaie.  with  the  verv 
imporunt  addition  of  the  Volatile  Gases  tokS'lSnSuiU^ufSr 
disenpgemeni,  by  the  addition  of  pure  water,  and  altogether  will  be 

SSTIMmI'SV"**"'"?'  TO*Lf<>'  ^^  Invalid?whoare  un- 
able  to  reside  at  Harrownte.  The  Warer  of  the  Harrowgats  Springs 
U  very  suectssfttUy  used  in  cases  of  Scurvy,  Seiofula.  and  ffilious 

brit^foe  the  Teraoval  of  the  roost  complicated  aodobstinaleCutaiMl 
ousteiFtlMi.   Th«Sa]tsgreaoldlii1t.6d.aiidlorfi£BoiSSr 


STATUARY. 
HEROIC  GROUP  OF  THREE  FIGURES. 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTION  ROOMS 

are  now  open  for  the  Exhibition  of  a  Groop  of 

THREE  COLOSSAL  FIGURES, 

Sculptoied  by  Mr  LAwnanrs  Macookald, 
and  representing  AJax  bearing  the  dead  bodjf  <^Patroebu,eatm' 
bating  a  Tn^n  Warrior, 

Admittaoee,  la.;  Season  Ticketi^  5s^~Opcn  ftom  10  A.x.ff3 
dusk. 

Bdinbttii^,  YTth  August,  18S9, 

Amgugt  f4tt.  169. 

lifR  BUCKINGHAM,  havinfl:  to  return  to  Greeo- 

ock  after  his  visit  to  Dumfries,  to  ftilfll  an  cngaeenwDt  is^ 
rupted  by  iliness  at  flie  time  previouUy  fixed,  will  be  nearer  to  E^ 
burgh  than  he  is  likely  to  be  again  for  many  months,  snd  the  FIN'  \l 
LECTURE  which  he  delivered  in  Glssgow.  on  the  Quertioo,  '*  WM 
is  to  be  done  with  India  T*  having  been  deemed  of  even  gnaia  » 
portance  than  any  of  the  preceding  ones,  he  has  bem  prenikdc. 
fay  those  who  mtertain  this  opinion,  and  who,  on  th^  scoDut « 
anxioua  that  it  should  be  delivered  in  the  metropolis  of  Seotliai  « 
make  a  hasty  visit  from  Glaagow  to  Ediabuigh  for  that  parine.  h 
will  acoo^gly  have  the  pleasure  to  deliver  this  LECTURE  a  '^ 
Great  Room,  in  the  Waterloo  Hotel,  on  Mooday  Eveninc  ibe  lA* 
September. 

The  Butjects  will  be  entirely  new,  and  embrace  more  eiperlaBr^ 
folkming  —Settlement  of  theSovenignty  of  India  Oigania&Bi 
the  Army— Constitution  of  the  Civil  Senrlce— EnactnwDt  of  a  I'. 
f6rm  Code  of  Laws— Establishment  of  New  Tribonali-EKittsi«i 
the  Christian  Church^Eicctloa  and  Endowment  of  School»-l1« 
mode  of  raising  the  Revenue— What  biglish  Imtitutiem  nirb 
introduced  with  safety—Outlet  for  the  present  Surplus  Popoiatioctf 
Britain,  in  the  respectable  and  welkediieated  liswri,  anAadrvtir 
ouspronects  in  that  country  for  Gentlemen  in  every  braodicfpt 
Publio  Service— the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Law,  and  tbe  Ckvi&- 
with  both  public  and  privatecnploymeat  for  the  Medicsl  C1m-Ai^- 
tects— Engineers— Agticulturisu;  and  viaa  for  seearing  the  bi^ 
talent  for  lndia--preparatioas  ef  study  for  each  daai :  sad.  tbco* 
last,  not  least,  the  sure  and  certain  meeas  of  seeurioc  sa  ootMs 
another  branch  of  our  Surplus  PopulatloB  for  whom  ft  inBoit!^ 
portent  to  provide,  as  the  only  means  by  which  the  fvll  iMMii*  » 
British  glny  can  be  shed  over  her  Eastern  posusnons.  »m\o» 
equal  honour  to  the  mother  country  and  her  cokxiial  oOfri^^ 

The  Doors  will  be  opened  at  leven,  ami  the  Lecture  iriBcW^ 
at  half  past  seven,  to  a.mlnute,  so  as  tobeeonchidcdhtecw* 
Admiiaioo,  3s.  Gd.  eadu 

TVf  R  ROBERTSON  will,  on   THURSD.4Y  the 

-^^^   1st  of  OCTOBER,  fai  his  Oaas-Rooms  here,  rmmt  TE^CJ- 
ING  YOUNG  LADIES  the  THEORY  and  PRACTICEofMim- 

The  pupils  attend  two  days  in  the  week,  fiv  two  hmin  cscb  ^T> 
and  the  tenns  an  Four  Guineas  a^Quartcr. 

Individual  Lesions,  preparatory  to  tbe  formation  of  thscfaacfc 
wUI  be  given  on  and  after  Mooday  the  Slst  September. 

WANTED  as  an  APPRENTICE,  with  the  view  ofhiisfteTea* 
becoming  Assistant,  a  YOUNG  MAN  oT  reqieetabUity  and  mue* 
promise.    A  Premium  will  be  required. 

It  befaig  neeenary,  for  the  selection  of  hb  annuel  siintmcat  d 
Plana  Fortes  and  other  Musical  Instruments,  tbst  Mr  Rosirtvv 
should  now  be  in  London  for  a  short  period,  he  will  be  hsppr  |o  ^^ 
cute  personally  while  there  any  musical  commtsiions  with  vbicfi  ^ 
pupib,  customers,  or  their  Mrads,  may  intrust  him. 

Any  other  information  regarding  the  claaief  may  be  had  oa  ^ 
cation  at  Uie  Music  Saloon,  i7.  PrincsTs  Street,  wbsre  »7  *^.^ 
wnt  be  Men  en  unusually  large  collection  of  SiecoyDHA>u 
ORANDCABINET  and  SQUARE  PIANO-FORTKS.msiiforr^ 

little  worse  than  new,  others  at  very  low  prices.  The  mA  of  »»■ 
PIANO-FORTES  also  b  extensive,  flne-toncd,  and  etefSBt.  tetK 
been  carefully  lelected  with  all  tite  recent  improvemeoD  for  vtta 
Messrs  Broadwoods  and  CLXMsmrf  have  oMaimd  V^j^l'l 
the  instrumenu  have  just  been  a  sufflobcnt  time  in  the  «>'^||'"f" 
authorice  a  pledge  being  given  that  they  will  stand  «eU  in  t«^ 
which.  espedaUy  to  fismiliM  residing  In  the  oonntry,  isof  tbi  ««7 
flrst  importance  in  the  choice  of  Ptaao-FDCtes. 
No.  4,  Queen  Street,  Edinburgh, 
September  5, 1BS9^ 


Edinburgh :  PubDshed  fiv  tbe  Proprieton,  etery  Satanby  HoiBi«. 

by  CONSTABLE  &  Ca  19,  WATERLOO  PLACE; 

Sold  also  by  Ronanraoif  *  ATumov,  Gtugomt  W-  CrtfT. 
Jun.  &  Co.,  Dublin  t  Hoaay,  Cbaiw»,  *  Co.  LonfcBissSJ 
sll  Newsmen.  Postmasters,  and  Cteks  of  the  Road.  timfV^ 
the  United  Klngdcmi. 

PHerM.  or  Stamped  mmdtenifreebifpoii,  ia<. 
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WEEKLY  REGISTER  OP  CRITICISM  AND  BELLES  LETTRES.  «6 


£Na  44.  September  IS,  1SS9.3 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Connected  with  lAierature,  Science,  and  the  AHs* 


New  EdUiom  t^  WhiUs  Natural  nu*»ru  qf  SObtitmhJ^frmlmg 

Volume  XLV.  qf 

CONSTABLE'S  MISCELLANY. 

TbUdey  it  publUhed.priee  Si.  ed.  extn  bosfde. 

TBI 

NATURAL    HISTORY  XWP  ^^LBORNE. 

By  the  Uto^Rer.  GILBERT  WHITE,  A.  M. 
Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford. 

A  NEW  EDITION,  WITH  ADDITIONS, 

By  SIR  WILLIAM  JARDINE,  Bart. 
Author  of  '*  lUuetntloiii  oCOndtholoKy,**  fte. 

«*  The  nuMt  fkBclT»tiiu{  piece  of  rural  wrltlo|r  and  loaiid  KngUah 
phikMophy  that  ever  iMued  from  the  pren.*— ilMnuntm. 

Edinburgh  t  Printed  for  Con  stablb  &  COb  19,  Waterloo  Place; 
and  HuBST,  Cbancs,  &  Ca  London. 


CHEAP  AND  COMPLETE  EDITIONS 

or  THE 

FOLLOWING  VALUABLE  WORKS, 

Published  by  JONES  &  CO.  London,  and  JOHN 

LOTHIAN,  Edinburgh. 

At  the  awuxtd  Low  Prieet,  in  Boardi, 


/CLASSIC  TALES ;  compririnR  the  most  esteemed 

^^     Work*  of  Imagination,  in  one  beaatifiU  pocket  volume,  ISmo^ 
fine  Portraita,  4kc  boarda,  8a. 

LANGHORNE*S  PLUTARCH;  complete  in  one 
Tol.  8vo,lboarda,  14a. 

MITCHELL'S  PORTABLE  ENCYCLOP-S:- 
DIA ;  complete  in  one  voL  Svo^    PUtea,  boarda,  lli.  6d. 

GURNEY'S  DIAMOND  POCKET  BIBLE; 
with  thirty-<ix  Engraving!,  17a. 

DIAMOND  POCKET  PRAYER;  with  fifteen 
fine  EngTBvinga,  7a. 

GURNETS  DIAMOND  CONCORDANCE  to 
the  BIBLE :  boarda,  5a.  6d. 

LELAND*S  DEMOSTHENES;  complete  in  one 
Tol.  ISmo,  boerda,  4i. 

HUME  nnd  SMOLLETTS  HISTORY  of  ENG- 
LAND, eomplete  tai  two  vola.  8vo,  L.l,  ft. 

MILLER'S  REIGN  of  GEORGE  IIL  a  continua- 
tion of  the  above,  down  to  the  Coraaatioa  of  Oeocge  IV.  8vo,  7a.  M. 

GILLIES'  HISTORY  of  GREECE,  complete  in 
one  voL  8vo,  7a.  6d. 

FERGUSON'S  ROMAN  REPUBLIC,  complete 
to  one  voL  8vo,  es.  6d. 

GIBBON'S  DECLINE  and  FALL  of  the  RO- 
MAN EMPIRE,  eoanplete  in  four  vola.  8vo»  L.1,  6a. 

ROBERTSON'S  HISTORICAL  WORKS,  com- 
plete In  two  voli.  8VO,  19a.  via.  Hiatory  of  America,  Ga.  6d.>Char]ea 
V.  7a.  6d.— Scotland  and  India,  Os. 

RUSSELL'S  HISTORY  of  MODERN  EUROPE, 
with  continuation  by  Jonea  i  eomplete  to  three  vola.  8vo,  L.  1.  da. 


SERIES  OF  BRITISH  CLASSICS  OR 
ESSAYISTS. 

The  Forty-five  Vobmes  eompkU  in  five  voU.  Svo,  boards, 

SPECTATOR ;  complete  in  one  voL,  128. 
TATLER  and  GUARDIAN ;  complete  in  one  vol. 
10k  6d. 

RAMBLER  and  IDLER ;  complete  in  one  voL  Ta. 

MIRROR  and  LOUNGER ;  complete  in  one  toI.  ; 
Portrait  and  Vignette-tltle,  fla.  6d. 
OBSERVER;  complete  in  one  vol.,  4e.  6d. 


ADVENTURER ;  complete  in  cme  toL  sewed,  4e. 
WORLD ;  complete  In  one  Tid.,  5a. 
CONNOISSEUR;  complete  in  one  voL,  3a.  6d. 
KNOX'S  ESSAYS ;  compete  in  one  vol.,  4s.  6d. 

OLLA  PODRIDA  and  MICROCOSM;  by  Cafl- 

ntog  and  othen,  3k, 

JOHNSON'S  COMPLETE  WORKS,  and  Life  of 
Murphy  {  eomplete  to  two  vdli.,  L.1,  4a. 

LIVES  of  the  POETS,  complete  in 

one  voL  lewed,  5a. 

BOSWELL'S  LIFE  of  JOHNSON ;  complete  In 
one  voL,  8i. 

BURNS'  WORKS  and  LIFE,  by  Dr  Currie;  com- 
plete in  one  voL,  7>. 

DARWIN'S  POETICAL  WORKS;  complete  in 
one  voL  5a.  6d. 

KIRKE  WHITE'S  REMAINS;  complete  in  one 
voLSa. 

COWPER'S  POETICAL  WORKS;  complete  in 

onevoL,  8a. 

POPE'S  WORKS,  and  HOMER;  complete  in  one 
voL,  7a. 

PETER  PINDAR'S  WORKS,  5s.  6d. 

BEAUTIFUL  UNIQUE  CABINET  EDITION 
of  the  BRITISH  POETS— Comprising,  in  four  vola.  duodedroo, 
nearly  as  much  as  the  sixty  vols,  of  "  Johnson's  Poets,"  and  indu- 
ding  many  recent  Authors,  to  lieu  of  those  of  inferior  meii^  four 
vols.  Portraits,  L.1,  lis.  6d.  or  8a.  per  volume. 

HENRY'S  COMMENTARY  on  the  BIBLE,  with 
a  Memoir  of  the  Author;  by  J.  B.  Williams.  Eeq.  F.S.A.,  complete 
to  3  vola.  imperial  Svo,  L.3,  lOa. 

JOHNSON'S  DICTIONARY  of  the  ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE,  complatB  to  one  huge  voL  hnpeiial  Svo,  bound  to 
ck)th,  L.1,  16b. 

TOWNS  OF  SCOTLAND. 

PLANS  of  the  PRINCIPAL  TOWNS  of  SCOT- 

^     LAND,  prtotad  on  Imperial  Paper  at  the  foDowtog  prices  :— 

At  Foua  Shillimob  Each.— Annan— >DlngwaIl— Dunkeld—Fdr- 
ftr"-Greenodc  —  Klnroai  I  .anarlb— Lelth  —  Paisley  {nearly  rtaOy) 
Stonehaven— Portobdlo— Rothesay— Selkirk.  Any  of  theaa  to  Case 
or  on  Rollen,  Ss.  6d.  additional. 

At  Fitb  Shillinob  Each.— Aibroelh-^yr— Banff— Berwick— 
Brechin— Crieff— Cupar  Fife— Dalkeith— Dunbartoo— Dundee  inear- 
ht  r«iiff/>— Dumfriee  and  Maxwelltown— Dunfermline— Edinburgh 
—Elein— Forres— Haddtagtoo— Hamilton— HBwiek  —  Irvine  —  Lto- 
Hthgow-Nalme— Peebles.  AnyorthesetoOHeoronRoIler8,3s.6d. 
BdditlonaL 

At  Six  Shillihob  Each.— Aberdeen  (Old  and  New)— Glaago^- 
Invemeas— KilnMMmock— Montroee- Perth — St  Andvewa- Storao* 
way.    Any  of  these  to  Caae  or  on  Rollers,  3s.  (ULadditionaL 

At  Niif  b  Shillihob  and  Sixpbncb,  Each  ih  Two  Shbbtb^— 
Dundee— Edtoburgh  and  Leith— Stirling.  Any  of  theie  to  Caee  or  on 
Rollers,  4s.  6d.  BdditlonaL 

COMPLETE  SETS  of  the  TOWNS,  neatly  half- 
bound,  with  an  Octavo  Volume  of  deeeripiifloa.   L.5, 5ai 

COUNTIES  OF  SCOTLAND. 

COUNTY  MAPS  may  be  had,  separately,  for  Etxht 
CovHTT  IH  ScoTLAHP.  pncB  CBcfa.  lB.3d.  Plain— la.  ed.  Cokrared— 
ffc  Bound  to  Cloth  fix  the  Pocket.  ArifyteeMre,  Perthshire,  Inver^ 
^u-^Mre,  and  Weetem  Idande,  are  each  S*.  6d.  Pliriw  »*.  Otkmrtd 
^X!^Sund  in  CWft—COMPLETE  SETS,  Ms.  Phd»-48a. 
Coloured. 

CITY  OF  EDINBURGH. 

EWBANK'S  VIEW  of  EDINBURGH  from  the 
CASTLE,  (19  tochea  by  IS  aai  a  half,)  18a. 

EWBANK'S  VIEW  of  EDINBURGH  from  the 
CALTON  HILL,  (eemeriBa,)  18a. 
Per  Pair,  Framed,  L.4  and  L.4, 10b 

The  ORIGINAL  DRAWINGS  of  these  two  Vlewa 
are  for  sale,  price  L.15, 15a.  each.  Slae,  Including  fkamr,  S  feet  10 
indiCB  by  S3  hichca. 

PuMuhed  hy  JOHN  LOTHIAN,  Ediidmrgh. 


THE  EDINBURGH  LITERARY  JOURNAL ;  OR, 


m 


Tliitd«rl«PttlilUMd. 


PrieeSaroi  SUOlQgi  and  Sts^mee, 
THE  FOREIGN  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

L  ItoTOludaM  ot  Napki  In  16l7  vad  1518.— II.  Monrt— III. 
HlmRlfpMek^IV.  Marino  Ftfietos  Lord  BjionmA  CMlmIr  D^ 
UvUpw^V.  Lfttinir  of  tAnd  i  Metayer  Syrtenk-VI.  Sputeli  Cpie 
Poedyi  BreOla's  Anuaeua.— VII.  WeMolwnand  die  Roman  Ca- 
fholte  Chimb  to  Oeraiany.— Till.  The  Black  S«  and  the  Caueuo& 
^IX.  M^  and  Bartheleniy  i  The  Son  of  «he  Maib— X.  HMory  of 
the  Kniffhti  Templan.— XI.  Rorini'W  Nun  of  Monv.— XIL  to  XX. 

Gritleal  Hkelehfa  ct  Udn,  Gennan.  Ffancta.  *&  Works. Mifcei- 

laaaoos  Uterary  NoKtoei.  No.  VIIL,  oontaining  66  Notkea  fton 
Danmvk.  Pmoa,  Gonnany,  Italy,  Nctheriande.llu^  Spain,  end 
ofOrienul  Utemturak— LUtof  the  Principal  New  Woikapabllahed 
ontheCortlBent  flmn  April  to  June,  18».-lwlc9i  to  theFouith 


Ko.  IX  win  be  puhlUhad  in  Octomkb. 

Thafliit  Four  Volumct  may  now  be  bad  complete^ 
price  ibS,  in  boanla. 

PnbliilMd  by  Tmotthl  and  Wunri,  TncurmL,  Jun.  and 
RtOKTBi*  Poraifn  BookieOen  to  the  Ktnir,  30.  Soho  SquJue  t  and 
Cadb!.!*  and  Oa  41, 8t  Aadraw  Squave,  Bdinbuigh. 

TUi  daiy  iapabiithad,  price  Sk  6d« 
KXERCISKS   on    the    DERIVATION  of  tbe 

-*  ^  BNGLIRH  t  ANGVAOB ;  to  which  U  added.  In  a  Scrtei  of 
Extracts,  the  HISTORY  of  LANGUAGR,  snd  a  VIEW  of  Its  GE- 
NERAL PRINCIPLES,  as  pointed  oat  by  the  Etymolovles  oT  Vsp 
rioustonguest  tattended  for  dw  Uao of  the  Higher  Ckases In  ~ 
ItahSdMMiSi 

By  WTtLIAV  GRAHAM, 

or  rum  cvpae  acadbmy. 
_  Copar  t  Printed  and  published  by  R.  TuLLn  i  andsoM  by  J.  Cook, 
Amirewt  {  J.  CmcifiHOt  Klrkaldy  i  J.  MrLLi 


STATUARY. 
HEROIC  GROUP  OF  THREE  FICURKS. 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTION  ROOMS 

"^  areaowopenlbrtfaeBshihltioaoCaOraVFof 

THREE  COLOSSAL  FIGITRES, 
Pwtptuiud  by  Mr  LAwnnjirK  MAcnowALP. 

and  rrpreeentinf  yUur  bearing  Ou  dead  bodg  ^Pmtroeima,  «ai 
bating  a  Trqfau  Warrior, 

Admittance,  ls.|  Season  Tfckettu  3tv— Open  from  10  a. 
dusk. 

EdlBbnigh,  S7th  August  18f9. 


ELOCUTION. 


"In  mcH  magB  ikeuAinnM  U  at  imfoktawt  «§  the  hattss- 
{f  you  tpeak  the  eente  qf  am  angel,  i«  bao  worim  mh  e  vr^ 
AOBBBABUi  VTTBBAXCB»  matodp  wtf  AcoT  ffom,  twkce  tbst  m 
ke^  iC-  CMBBrBBTiaiA. 


MoBBiBoit. Jun.  &  Co.  Pnthf  J. 
BTABLB  Ai  Ook  Edinbuigh. 


MrLLBB,  DnnfannMiiei  D. 
DuBdaeT  and  Coir- 


Ob  the  let  Oct  1899.  wtn  be  BoMI rfMd.  nriee  Two  8hlUli«^ 
<Tb  be  eamUmmed  JTenM^,) 
NOi  Lob  TBI 

EDINBURGH  JOURNAL 

NATUBAL  AND  GB«WBAPHICAL  SCIENCE. 

COBDOCTBD  BT 

AN  ASSOCIATION  OF  NATURAU8TS. 

tUmthaied  ceeaeUmaKy  wUh  Mapi,  Charit,  amd  Emgravtage^ 
DABtBt  LitABB,  No.  6.  9t  David  Street,  Bdinboigh  i  Wbit> 
TAKBB,  Tbbacbkb,  csd  Abbot,  LoBdoB ;  and  William  Cubbt 
dKCo^Dublint  to  be  had  also  of  all  the  BookseOen  of  the  United 
Kii^dooi, 

I^EDUCED  Pfice  of  the  ORIENTAL  HERALD. 

The  Intemt  hitherto  Mt  In  the  Goremment,  Commerecb  and  Af- 
fUrs  of  India,  having  been  couined  tothe  vecj  highest  circles  of  so> 
dety,  the  dreulatkm  of  all  works  exclusively  ocToted  to  Umxc  topics 
hes  been  of  necetsity  circumscribed  within  the  limits  of  those  circles 
only.  Reeeot  events,  however,  added  to  the  apMoadilng  termina- 
tion of  the  East  ladlB  Oompany's  Charter,  havlna  oontributad  to 
BwakcnaBmek  ommb  general  SBd  power ftil iotereit  la  theMsobjIaets 
than  has  ever  been  manU^rtcd  before.  Mr  Buddngham  is  deiirout  of 
meeting  the  wanti  and  wbhes  of  the  community  at  latne.  tnr  bring- 
tng  Tbb  Obibbtal  Hbbald  mote  within  the  reach  of  all  claiees  of 
readers  than  iu  prevtous  price  would  admit  of.  It  will  accomtaigly 
be  reduced  fkvmi  ils.  to  8s.  6d.  per  Number,— 4lie  ordinarv  price  of 
the  prindpal  Monthly  Joumals,~ln  the  aMuranoe  that  the  incraeed 
dreulatlon  likely  to  beobcafaied  for  It,  by  the  intonse  taHrreit  now 
exdtcd  in  all  parts  d  the  kingd<Bn  onqucetioni  of  Indian  Policy  and 
Trade,  will  render  It  more  eateoalvdy  uselUI  to  tiie  great  cauie  of 
whidi  it  Is  the  only  cxdudve  advocate,— Bamdy,  the  improvemcm 
of  our  intercoune  with  the  Eastern  World. 

The  rrdudion  in  price  will  take  place  from  the  1st  of  October  next^ 
bIicb  a  new  volume  will  be  commenced  Ibrthe  purpoMi  and  for  the 
■coommodalSan  of  thoie  who  may  desire  to  pomii  any  previous  nos- 
tkins  of  tha  work,  the  numbers  already  IhumI  will  be  Aimtabea  at 
the  lame  reduced  rate-    It  is  therefore  hoped  that  this  sacrlfloe  to 

5ahlic  tttilitv  will  ba  met  by  a  cocreipondtag  spirit  an  the  part  of  the 
ritish  pttUie.  whose  interests  It  has  never  cessed  to  adv9fate,  and 
that  there  will  be  few  fiunlHec  or  indiriduaU  in  the  respednble  ranks 
of  life  who  wtU  not  avail  thcmielves  of  this  oppoctanlty  to  make 
tbemsdves  acquainted  with  Its  oontentk  , 

A  very  few  perfbct  Sets  of  Tbb  Obibbtal  Hbbald  now  remain  \ 
and  the  following  redvcad  scale  of  prices  will  brine  these  aleo  within 
the  reach  of  private  purchaserR,  as  well  as  of  Public  ImtimtUne,  to 
whom,  as  being  ftimished  with  copious  IBdexee  for  lefoienee.  H 
nay  be  safely  oAred  as  a  complete  Library  in  itMlf  on  all  nibieets 
ooainaaled  with  the  Government,  Mannera.  Instimtlons,  Pndaetfaniu 
aBd  Trade  of  the  whde  Eestem  World**- 
Complete  Set  of  the  Work,  to  St  volumes  tvo.  of  SOO 

peges  each.  In  boards^         ,       •       .       •       .       dClO  10   0 
Free  Hoathly  Copy,  until  the  cnlnitkB  of  tha  Aat 

IndlB  Monopoly,  .       7^      ...  660 

Annual  Subscription,  Ib  town  or  eountry,  deliwBd  to 

iddress,  SSO 

Orders  for  the  Work  win  ba  teedvod  by  aU  the  BooksaDen  In 

Mntanh,  and  the  Numbn»  will  be  rfgukrty  suppllad  u>  the  peitics 


TifR  RORERTS  wQl  RESUME  his  CLASSES 

^^    tot  KLOCUTION  OB  TBinanAT.  Oci obbk  tho  riBsr. 
Pbivatb  TirrnoK  as  vscal. 

N.B.^Mr  Robbbtb,  having  been  particularly  lomerted  bv  Be» 
ions  Individuals  to  open  Classes  for  the  JUNIOR  BRANCHED  i 
FAMILIES,  with  a  view  to  thdr  acquiring  an  ENGLISH  Plu 
NUNCIATION,  while  the  Oboabc  of  Spbbcb  bib  flexible  at 
under  cdmmaad,  begs  leave  to  announce  that  he  wfD  vaeBi«cPcr» 
bHwasn  biobt  and  pirrBBW  TnABa  or  aob,  f^ooi  9  to  10  o'ma 
A.Mi^  and  •Ana  6  to  7  and  fton  7  to  8  oTidock  p  m.  t— mbk*, 
YOUNG  LADirjSonTuBaoAva,  TBVBBVAVa,  andhATtmoAn: 
YOUNG  GENTLEMEN  on  MoBOAVa*  Wbabbbaavb*  aadr» 

DAYB. 

Mr  R.  win  give  daa  notleeof  his  WINTER  COURSE  of  LK* 
TURES  and  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Nafl^Hi 


TO  THE  DYSPEPTIC 
THE  STUDIOUS,  AND  SEDENTARY. 


BUTLER'S   COOLING  APERIENT  POW. 

DBRS,— iBodnee  an  extremehf  re^eeMmg  Bfftrveaefmg  DrW, 
fre/brabU  to  Soda,  SeUmc,  or  Hagmteia  Water,  mmd  ««  Ar  mm 

MflW  A  MIU>  ABO  COOLINO  APBBIBBT,  PCCUliariy  adawaill  to  IMOOM 

the  healthy  actkm  of  the  Stomadi  and  Bowds,  and  Oiccfav  fectcpt 
the  iccoficnce  of  Constipation  and  Indiffcstioa.  with  aD  iiidr  nssa 
of  consequences,  sa  Depreesiaa,  Flatolenee,  Hdilty  or  Hosatban» 
Headache,  Febrile  Symptoms.  EniptteisOB  the  Sktai*  ^e.  dec  mi 
by  frequent  use  wIU  obviate  the  necesilty  of  bavliu  i«eoiit»e  to  C»- 
lomd,  Epsom  Salts,  and  other  violrac  medldncs,  wMeh  tcmd  to  dr- 
Ulllate  the  system.  When  taken  alter  mo  ft«e  an  faMte^foaee  in  tte 
luxuries  of  the  table,  pactieulady  after  too  musli  wIbc,  the  uhi; 
disagreeable  eflbets  are  altogether  avoided.  Ib  wans  cHaaaics  thr 
will  oe  foond  extremely  heneftriaU  as  they 
BUa»  and  do  not  deWMteta. 

Prepaied,  and  eold  ta  Ss.9d.  bBxes,*^BBd  Ms.  ad. 
Bt^LBB,  Cbbmistto  Hia  MAJBarr,  No.  73,  PBnrcB*»Si 
Edinbubob  ;  and  (authenUested  by  the  Preparer^ 
drees,  is  the  Labd  aOxod  to  each  bcs  ttd  case,)  may  be  oteaiad 
of  all  the  prindpal  Druggists  and  Booksdkia  thmnghflBt  the  C» 
tedKlngdoia. 

Of  whon  Buy  alto  bo  pnaond* 

BUTLER'S  CARBONATED  EFFERVES- 
CING HARROWGATE  SALTS,— which  contBtai  dH  the  rtKd  ta- 
grodiente  of  the  celebrated  Springs  of  Harrowgala,  with  the  *«rr 
importaBt  addltioB  of  the  Volatile  Gaees  in 


disengagement,  by  the  additkm  of  pure  water,  and  sltogeilm  will  Iv 
found  a  valuable  subetitnte.  proper  for  those  InvaOde  who  arc  ti 


aMe  toieside  at  Harrowgale.   The  Wa'crof  tbe  HaTTowgace  Sprinp 
is  very  successfully  used  in  esses  of  Scurvy.  Scrofula*  and  Bilioat 
and  Gouty  AllbctioBst  and  it  has  In  paitienlar,  acquit ed  Breat  < 
btity  forme  removri  of  the  meet  compHeated  end  uhdlnole  Co 
ous  Eruptions.    The  Salts  are  sold  In  4s.  €d.  and  lOs.  Od. 


Bdinfaufgh:  Published  for  the  Proprletan,! 
by  CONSTABLE  *  Ca  19,  WATERLOO  PLACE  I 

Sold  aleo  by  Robbbtbob  ^  AtBiBaow,  Olaagnwt  W.  Ctnu 
ten.  fe  Co.,  DvhUDt  Hvbst,  Cbabob.  ^  OM  naftoB  t  ami 
iu  Newsmen,  Poacmaaten«  and  darks  of  tho  Road, 
gip  UBltad  Ktagdom. 

Prior  6dL  ar  Steaped.  Biai  sfBf>it  ay  f«<  Mi. 


.  CtruBv. 

t  aisdby 


Prialc4  ^  BALiiAvrriif  It  09b  rMlhWmlu 


WEEKLY  REGISTER  OF.  CRITICISM  AND  BELLES  LETTRES.  97: 


Tb«  Anuth  votame  of  RuMeTt  Works  of  tte  Bnglidk  iDd  Seottkh 

Btt&m&n  U  In  tht  prast. 

A  MaBualor  Intnifllioiii  In  Oymnafltiet  hMtoen  priDttd  atCo- 
pcnh^fB,  bjr  order  of  the  King  of  Dcnmurk,  Mid  a  oopy  MM  to  all 
the  Khoob  in  the  klii||dam--lib  lligottr  dflrfiiac  that  tl>Hoa^^ 
dunald  be  imivenallf  tauf  ht. 

Mm  Alszajibbb  BALroua.— We  aie  Mfiy  to  ha^  to  leeovd  the 
diath  of  this  geotlcmaa,  whodled  here  a  few  days  afOb  Mr  BalftMr 
has  loQf  been  kaowa  to  the  pubUe  as  aa  author  of  much  reqieeta- 
blHty.  both  In  prose  sad  Tene.  His  principal  works  are  "The  Seol- 
tisb  Protaattaner,*  a  Novel,  "  CootemptetloD,  and  other  Poens," 
{ *•  ClaiaelBra  omlttod  In  Crabbers  Paridi  R^gistor.'*  He  was  at 
I  time  the  cUsT  wiMsr  In  C^maUUft  EdMmrgh  Magmztme,  and 

itribtttod  tai«riy  to  Many  other  periodtoili.  among  wMeh  we  have 
lie  hi  taietnding  the  LmnamT  JovmsAL.  He  had  been  long 
Inantaflrmstateorhaahht  but  his  mental  powers  remained  Tlgo- 
louatothehMt.  He  has  left  many  maauseripts  behind  him,  which  It 
ia  not  unlikely  may  yet  be  given  to  the  poblta. 

Fnnircn  LimBATonn.— Paris  to  too  busy  with  the  new  Mi- 
nistry to  aAtd  w  mneh  Utemry  novelty.  What  new  work^  ellhsr 
in  litemtuie  or  thelfaieafti.  make  their  appearance,  ars  cither  ne- 
gleoted  or  kOd  hold  oT  for  the  purpose  of  makhig  a  poUtlcal  ufakb. 
M.  GhBtm  Laeielelle,  of  the  Preneh  Academy,  has  pubUshed  ••  L'His- 
toire  do  la  Rsstaumthm."  The  ConHUmtlonntl  calls  It  tanpavtial, 
which  Isagood  ground  for  bdlevtaig  it  to  be  the  rcvwsa^The  nine 
months  cooflnerocnt  of  the  poet  Beianger  is  on  the  eve  of  teiminap 
iion.  Ittoaot  unlikely  that  he  may  be  delivered  of  a  book  as  wan 
■a  4kom  A  prison,  at  the  end  of  that  critical  pmiod.  A  snbsoiptlon  to 
in  progress  for  the  payment  of  hto  flne^ A  Rfvas  Brttdaalfue  to  now 

pobUshed  at  Psrto:  but.  In  the  last  number,  only  one  of  the  dpht 
iniailpBl  Brtl(<M  liM  sirr  iif  •  ^  *''*•  --^«*-ti~^' **'*'"'  ^**" 
glaisMt  un  concert  bonrgeoto.*  Piuftjsmi  C.  Dumcail,  mcmbcrof 
the  Academy  of  Sdcncm,  ate.  commenced  a  cootN  of  Zookgieal 
leetnrm  hi  the  grilsty  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  on  the  Irt 
ofSeptsmbcr.  He  pioposm  to  confine  himssif  thto  year  to  the  natu- 
valhtotory  of  leptilm  and  flshss.— "La  Proserit,  on  ks  Rulncs  du 
Chateau  de  Hunobooxf."  a  nsw  work  lately  announced,  to  undergo- 
ing a  round  of  puflb  preliminary  from  smne  of  the  Journals. 

Fnnircn  TnaATnieAUk^The  dircdon  of  the  Partoton  Thcatrm 
pay  a  tenth  of  the  price  of  evory  ticket  of  admiislon  towards  a  poor^ 
AimL  They  have  totdy  refosed  topay  thto  proportion  in  the  case 
ofgrattotleketi.  The  Prelbetmrc  of  the  Sdne,  however,  has  decreed 
that  thto  tithe  to  to  be  levied  on  ail  tickets  of  admtoston,  those  whkh 
are  given  gratuitously,  as  well  as  thom  which  ars  lold.  The  only 
cxoeptlon  to  In  liivour  of  tickets  granted  exprosly  to  servanti  of  the 
Theatre  and  poilee  ofllccrB^RosKtail's  new  opera,  WUIIam  TeU,  stiU 
hcefw  the  stage  at  L'Aoademle^The  opera  of  Paul  and  Virginia, 
which  had  been  announced  for  representation  at  the  •«  ThdAtre  de  to 
luo  Vcntadour,"  has  been  withdrawn:  It  to  mid,  at  the  command  of 
the  Ministry.  M.  to  Bonrdonnaye  was  afraid  that  the  pertsrre  might 
takeoocaskm.  ftom  a  namwake  of  bto  who  flgurm  in  the  piece,  to 
cut  some)okM  at  hto  ezpeos&-M.  r  Abbd  Motte,  Cmi  of  the  Cathc 
dnl  at  Room,  has  had  the  unheard-of  UberaUty  to  perform  the  mar- 
tiueceremoayforaM.6eida.anaetartheret  end  without  peoooun- 
«lng  any  anathema  against  hto  proftiBton.  The  liberal  Joumato  are 
ofoourse  flUedwith  pxatocsof  the  magnanimous  conduct  of  M.  to 

Cur<*  _ 

OsEMAir  LiTaaATonn^We  kam  by  a  tottsr  ftom  Germany  that 

Dr  Becker,  of  Offmbaeh,  to  prepartog  a  German  Grammar  for  the 
uae  of  the  London  Unlvcnlty,  to  be  pubitohed  esrly  in  the  winter. 
We  areglad  that  the  University  hm  fixed  upon  Dr  Becker  for  the 
csnontlon  of  thto  tasks  fov>  both  Ikom  our  own  knowledge  of  the 
Doctor's  grammatksl  raeinrrhw.  and  from  the  experience  of  several 
of  our  lUends.  we  can  safely  state^  that  hto  plan  of  tuition  has,  in 
erery  inrtanoe,  been  found  abto  to  advance  the  student  mpidly,  and, 
at  the  mroe  time,  to  ground  him  thoroughly  to  the  language.  We 
observe  that  Dr  Von  Muhlenfleb  to  aho  preparing  setccUons  firom  the 
0«nnan.  In  prose  and  poetry,  together  with  tocturcs  prcUmtnary  to 
the  study  of  German  Utsrature,  for  the  use  of  the  studcato  at  the 
London  University.  We  contemptoted  ofltoring  some  remarks  of  our 
own  on  the  most  eligibto  pton  of  study  for  such  as  wtoh  to  acquire 
XSermant  but  we  ihaU  now  defer  them  till  the  appearance  of  these 
works.— Another  part  of  the  Byiantine  Htotortons  has  been  pubitohed 
utBonn.  It  contains  the  Cbronographies  of  SynceUus and  Nicepho- 
ms.    Neither  work  to  of  mudi  interest. 

Finn  Anra^NrwMslfe  ArAiMltoa.— Taken  m  a  whole,  thto  exhl- 
Utionseareslycquato  that  of  tost  year.  The  mto  of  pieturos,  loo,  to 
duUt  and.  of  the  few  that  have  sold,  Mercely  one  has  brought  the 
prtee  oiiglnany  fixed  upon  It  by  the  arttof.  Among  the  salm  to 
Lfuder's  "  Dying  SoUier."  Among  the  names  in  the  catatoguc  we 
rccognbe  Marthi,  Howard,  Cromc.  Fctster,  and  a  goodly  number  of 
our  Edinburgh  artists,  amoog  whom  we  obierve  Pairman,  with  hto 
eternal  *<  Sheep's  head.**  Many  of  the  pictures,  both  by  Engltoh  snd 
Scoct^  arttotof  which  aic  now  at  NewcmtiCa  haTc  alxtady  been  ex- 


aEaBBaBBsaasBBswamaaBiBaaaBBa^BBaaBiwmaBai^BieBi^B^^^- 
hibitcd  here.  With  the  espeption  of  a  bust  by  E.  H.  Bailey,  the 
whole  of  the  sculpture  to  by  D.  Dunbar,  the  spirited  founder,  and 
diief  stay,  of  the  Carlisle  Acsdemy. 

ThmMeul  Gotflpu^At  a  meeting  of  the  friends  of  Covent-Garden 
which  took  place  a  few  days  ago,  a  voluntary  loan  and  subscription 
were  entered  into,  to  enable  the  performers  to  open  the  house  at  the 
usual  pertod.  It  wm  stated,  that  If  £6000  oouM  be  eolleeted,  it  would 
be  suflleient  to  keep  an  the  credlton  quiet  t  and  from  the  spirit  which 
Mcmed  to  pervade  the  meettog,  where  £1500  was  subeeribed  In  a  very 
short  time,  them  can  be  littto  doubt  of  the  sum  required  being  soon 
nmdeupb    It  to  strange,  that  at  thto  moetlag  no  notice  whatever  was 
taken  of  the  liberal  oAr  which  had  been  made  by  Macrcndy.   Itwaa 
mentioncdf  however,  that  Mi«  Kdly  had  oflkred  to  perform  ilx  nighta 
gmtttitously.«-At  the  BngUsh  Opera  House,  two  littto  drama  havn 
been  prodnsed  wHh  soeosm,  the  one  entitlsd  •<  Sold  for  a  Soav,"  and 
the  other  "  The  Reerult"— At  the  Haymarket,  another  new  pleoe  by 
MiM  Boaden,  called  "  William  Thomeon,"  seems  to  be  pleasing  the 
peopto  pretty  wdL^MIsi  Footo  and  young  Keen  have  been  perform- 
Ing  at  Brighton.— Mtos  Love,  who  ran  away  fkom  a  provincial  en- 
gsgement  the  other  day,  has  totimatcd  her  Intcntkm  not  to  re- 
turn to  the  stage  till  she  to  tired  of  her  premnt  mom  sedudcd  mode 
of  lif&— Maekay,  of  our  Theatre,  leems  to  have  crtabltohed  himself 
asafovourito  in  Liverpool  i— "  Hto  Benefit,"  mys  one  of  the  News- 
papers  of  that  dty, '« was  deservedly  honoursd  by  one  of  the  fullest 
attendancM  of  the  present  seawn.    The  ptoy  was  '  The  Bride  of 
Lammermuir,*  |n  #hieh  he  delighted  us  with  one  of  the  rtohcst  plccm 
of  comk  aetta«.  and  one  of  the  most  flntohed  specimens  of  dramatto 
portraitura  we  ever  witoiiiiil,  Cateb  JieldrrstoNtf."— Malibran  Oaroto 
has  been  staigfaigatthe  Uverpool  Theatm;  end  Mtos  Jarman,  whoto 
comfaig  here  on  a  permanent  engagement,  has  been  performing  there. 
Her  tfdHttoaaio  very  weD  crtlmatad  by  a  Liverpool  critle  to  these 
words;  -•*  Mtos  Jarman  to  an  extremely  agreeable  actrem    easy.  Ju- 
dicious, unaflbeted,  end,  within  a  oertato  range,  very  forcible  In  the 
various  parto  she  performs,  one  has  always  pleasuro  to  seeing  her: 
for  If  she  folto  in  any  to  produce  all  the  eflbet  which  one  can  deslre» 
•he  never  oAnds,  cither  by  tamenem  or  extravagance.**— We  obierve 
thatMrJooes,toeoiMequeneeof  thettbersl  cooouragemcnt  he  hae 
received  to  London,  to  tocontteue  to  give  toswns  to  ctocution  thero 
for  tome  time  kmger. -We  an  happy  to  understand,  that  it  to  not 
Mr  Baas's  totentkm  to  r»open  the  Csledonian  Theatre  during  the 
wtoter.   He  to  tocfanc  Ina  week,  end  proceeds,  we  beltove,  to  Perth 
duringthe  Hunt.    Mrs  Bam  takm  her  benefiton  Monday,  but  the 
opening  of  the  Thmtre>Royal  on  that  evening  wiD  be  a^rinet  her, 
which  we  regret,  as  her  husband  has  conducted  the  cstabltohmcnt 
weO.  and  seems  rcrolved  to  act  with  prudence,  by  avoiding  any  fool- 
toh  competitton  with  Mr  Murray.    The  report  that  De  Bcgnto  had 
taken  the  CaVwIiT'*'*"  Theatro  for  December  to  not  correct!  lome 
eoneipaodcnce  took  place  between  him  and  Mr  Bam  on  the  snb||eeC 
but  no  terms  have  been  agreed  upon^— Wedo  imt  bdtove  the  rumour 
that  Alexander  totands  opening  a  Hiaeira  to  George  Street  I  Alcxaa* 
der  to  not  such  a  blockhead. 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 


SBTnniL  Reviews  are  unavoidably  postponed. 

We  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr  Mackay,  the  author  of  the 
"History  of  the  Clan  Mackfy,"  to  which  it  to  token  for  granted  thi^ 
the  review  of  that  work  which  appeared  in  our  pages  was  written  by 
aperwnwhodldnotwritoonewordofiL  It  would  be  un£ilr,  there- 
fore, to  poUtoh  the  letter  i  nor  an  we  desirous  to  enter  into  any  coiH 
troversy  with  Mr  Msckay,  never  having  expected  that  he  wouM 
agree  with  the  opinions  we  promulgated  regarding  hto  book. 

The  aUe  artlcte  on  ••  The  Literary  Character  of  Chartos  Jamm 
Fox"  shall  have  an  mrty  ptacew-^'  A  Remtotooence  of  School  Days* 
Hmover  for  tosertion.— We  never  refose  arcqucs^  if  possible  s— that 
of"  A  Friend**  to  grsnted.— We  cannot  ioscrt  the  review  sent  us  by 
<'  F.  G.,"  as  we  have  not  leen  the  book  reviewed,  and  do  not  chooie 
to  praiM  It  ao  highly  on  the  authority  of  an  anonymous  correspond- 
ent.->Thenan  stmie  pretty  thoughts  to  the  story  of  "  The  ttlind 
Fiddler  ;*  but  It  does  not  quito  come  up  to  our  stondard. 

The  communtoation  by  the  author  of  •'  Aniter  Fair"  to  onr  next 

The  Ballad  of  **  Lord  Aubrey's  Daughter"  to  clever,  but  unequal, 
and  too  kmg.— We  wen  on  the  point  of  ineerting  '« The  AukI  Man 
to  hto  StaK"  but,  on  a  second  reading,  we  thought  it  scareefv  good 
enough.-*"  J.  C.*  of  GlMgow  hm  genius,  but "  The  Contrast"  to  not 
hto  best  eflbrt.^"  PhUo-Cdticus."  of  Dalmally,  to  rather  Omianic  for 
our  ttttc^The  contributkms  from  London,  by  the  author  of  the 
Translation  from  Heyne,  an  not  sogood  as  weoouUi  wtah^-The  ef« 
ftiskms  of  "  A  Subscriber,"  and  of  "  G.  L.,*  wUl  not  suit  us. 


Ebbatvm.— In  the  Edinburgh  Literary  Joaiiiali  No>  iS$  p*  19fi» 
for  "  H.  V.  Botofly.**  i<nd  "  H.  V.  Botoffy." 
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ADVERTISEMENTS* 
OmnBcUd  with  LiteraturB,  Science,  and  the  Arte. 


EDUCATION  AND  BOARD. 


MR  TENNANT'S  GREEK  and  LATIN 
*^^  CLA86K8.  In  tb«  lartitutkiB.  vUl  be  opened  on  Tliundoy. 
Ilie  flat  doy  of  Ootober* 

Mr  T.  tun  et  mceent  vaceadet  for  one  or  two  Pnloar-Boerdera. 
nitteniMmef  boknowBonopplioetlontolilnaeU;  by  ktfr  Olioet 
odtoDOfler. 


Dollar  iMlitution. 
9ChSopl.l8S9. 


} 


BOARDING. 

A  GENTEEL  FAMILY,  residing  id  a  bealthr 
and  picaiant  lituatloD,  can  aeeoamodate  TWO  BOYS  attend- 
ing any  of  the  public  leminancf  tn  town  \  %^rri  attention  wilt  be  ~~ " 
to  their  comlbit,  and  In  all  rcepeets  they  1*111  be 
nfthefbmlly 


.C! 


AanUealioet  may  be  made  to  Alesander  Cowan»   E»q.  Moray 
rProfcMor  Wallaee,  Pfotonr  Jamietont  end  Mr  Miller, 
_jner. 
Bdlnborgh,  Sept  17, 18». 


ELOCUTION. 

Mjn  aiott  fMOf*  thiuxmjtwm,  U  om  iMvonffAnr  m  thtuAtrumt 

.  ]lf  yen  apetUt  the  anwe  qf  mm  niuW,  In  bad  wonne  and  m  Din> 
AonniABLn  umajurcs,  notod^  tiitf  htar  you  twice  thai  am 
hefyur  CueTsnvini.n. 

lifR  ROBERTS  will  RESUME  bis  CLASSES 

*"^    for  ELOCUTION  on  TavnaDAT.  OcToraa  the  riaar. 


PaiTATK  TuiTiov  Aa  nauAL. 
N3«-<-Mr  RoaaaTe,  haTini  been  partknlarl 


jous  Indiviituab  to  open  Clafiea  for  the  JUNlO 


by  numa 
BRANCHES  of 
FAMILIES,  with  a  Vtew  to  their  acqutrtog  an  ENGLISH  PRO- 
NUNCIATION, while  the  OnoAira  of  Spaaca  era  flexible  and 
nadereonMnand,  baft  leave  to  aBaonnoe  that  he  will  leeelve  Pvfiu 
Vataewi  aiaar  and  rirraaa  vaAaa  or  Aoa.  tram  9  lo  10  oTcIo^ 
A>M.t  nd  tnen  6  to  7  end  from  7  to  8  o^doek  f.m.i— namely, 
YOUNG  LADIES  on  TuaaoATa,  THuaanAra*  and  SATvaoAira  i 
YOUNG  GENTLEMEN  on  MoanAva,  WannaaaATa,  aad  Fai- 


Mk  R.  wlllghre  doe  notice  of  hie  WINTER  COURSE  of  LEO- 
VURE8  and  ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Nok  M,  Haaorer  Street* 


CALEDONIAN  THEATRE. 


LAST  WEEK  OF  THE  COMPANY^  PERFORMANCE. 

1|f  RS  C.  BASS  has  the  honour  of  annonneiiur  to 

^*    the  NohUity.  Gently,  and  Pttblle  of  Bdiabntih  and  Mi  eleW- 
ly,  that  bar  BENEFIT  la  appointed  for 

MONDAY  EVENING.  September  ft,  18f9, 
On  which  oooasion  the  BALLET  COMPANY  wiU  have  the  honoor 
of  making  thdr  re-appcanneei 
The  Bvonla^c  Pcrfarmanoea  will  comnienee  with  a  new  CMncdy, 
byMr  C.  Baaib  ftom  the  Seaond  Serlea  of  ••  Safl^a Md 

DOUBTS  AND  FEARS; 

oa, 

QUITE  CORRECT. 

Ar  Harry  DMhftird.  Mr  MaiOB. 

Mllfbrd,MrBevan. 

Gn>Ran«  Mr  C.  Baae. 

Maria  Roaemoic,  Mn  C.  Beak 

by  Mr 


whkh,  ihaOiaad  BaltoM* 

OFFERINGS  TO  VENU& 

Tn  whiek  Nona.  lyAuaar*  Madaaae  Vanr, 

MUOi  Roaisa,  Mhaea  HAavaT  and  KaaoAL, 

and  Master  HAantv,  will  mppear. 

To  Wi  Vh  WiU  be  added,  a  Mlacfilaneawi 
'  t      CONCERT. 


Vd  aondada  wtthdM  highly  popokr  Meto-Diana 

FORTY  THft!V%S. 

AllBaba.MrTaykir. 
CoUer,  Mr  McGregor.  \ 
Cogla,  Mia  &  Baah      ^. 
No.  9,  Noitb  St  Daiid  StneC 


eMMlht 


^  nwmmm  ■ 

CONSTABLE'S  MISCELLANY. 


Tlib  day  la  poUUhad,  pilee  Sk  6d.  wHa 

NATURAL   HISTORY   OF  SELBORNE. 

By  the  late  Rev.  GILBERT  WHITE.  A.  M. 
Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford. 

A  NEW  EDITION,  WITH  ADDITIONS, 

By  SIR  WILU AM  JARDINB,  BAar. 

Author  of  •<  IlhiitnUioM  oTOmlihology,"  4& 

'*  The  neat  faadaotiag  utoco  of  mial  wdtiM  and 
phUoaophy  that  ever  iiBued  ftom  the  pccak'*-^IA«wei 

Ediabingh :  Printed  fbr  CosaTAai.a  ^  Cob  19,  Watosloo 
and  Hnaer,  CBAxca.  it  Co.  London. 

ThiedaylapiMtahed. 
In  t  voli.,  email  Svo,  priea  £1  In 

POSCARINI,  or  the  PATRICIAN  of  VENICE 

R.  Bmnrsa,  7t»  St  PauTfe  Ctaaiehyavd. 

Tliif  day  are  pnblished. 
In  one  volume^  email  iro,  price  Bk  tioarda. 

RSSAYS  on  the  PURSUIT  of  TRUTH.  t!ie 

'^  PROGRESS  of  KNOWLEDGE,  and  the  FUNDAMKNTU 
PRINCIPLE  of  an  EVIDENCE  and  EXPECTATION. 

By  the  Author  of  ESSAYS  on  the  FORMATION  of  0PINI09S 
R.  Hmnaa,  Tf,  St  PaiA  i 


OB  the  latOoL  1919.  wOl  be  pnblMied.  niiea  Two 
<1>»  he  mutlmtd  Mtdil^) 
Noi  1.  or  Tsa 

EDINBURGH  JOURNAL 


or 


NATURAL  AND  GBOGBAPHICAL  SCIENCE. 

ooaDocran  ar 
AN  ASSOCIATION  OV  NATURALISTS. 


lUmatraiei  oecasUmai^  wtth  Jf  ape,  Charte,  ami 

CoirraaTai— ART.  I.  A  Deecrtption  of  the 
nia  {  by  W.  Aimbwortm,  Eml— ART.  II.  Dceeriociaci  of  Five 
Britiih  Speeiet  of  Shetto,  with  FIguret;  by  CArrAiw  Taojr.Aa 
Bnoira.  F.IL8.E.— ART.  III.  On  the  Electricity  of  tte  ffliMti  ■ml 
Compound  G^vaale  Clretaai  by.K.  T.  Raarp,  Bi^— ART.  nr» 
Account  of  tha  Itlandof  Jeneyt  by  ALaxAwoaa  SurnaaLAgro, 
Eiq.*ART.  V;  Notice  of  a  Cavitary  Worm,  with  a  Place :  b|  W. 
RariTD,  Eaq.  SuiteoB.^ART.  VI.  Oral  InlfannatlMB  on  tt 
of  the  Gorknaa  i  by  Caft.  ATTOir.-^ir  Rulbne  Daafchi% 
Hon  on  theCowie  aad  Termination  of  the  Niger,  land  M 
Polydore  Rons*a  Ctuttaoca  de  la  Mediterrance.  ct  dc 
Paiii,  1II98.— EnhTa  Polynerian  Reeearebo,  Lond.  ISfSi^l 
HoM  of  die  Pttnian  Society.  Edln.  18991— Dr  Holland-e  Kx|KflMafr> 
al  Inanlry  Inio  die  Lawa  of  LUb.  Bdia.  18<9k»Aeeannte  of  Um  Vop 
eneof  iheiAatrolahe  and  of  the  Chevtettcb-^aUlear  Voy^a  Tiawii 
of  ChampoUlon.— The  Scleatlflr  Voyage  to  the  Mow  -ErtaWnh 
ment  of  the  New  Colony  on  the  Swan  RJ ver."-Notice  of  Or  Knos^ 
new  theonf  of  Heiiiiaphrodlcm.~''Capk  Browed  Obeervuliana  on  Mr 
Keoyona  Paper  on  the  mithh  SheUa.— Diacafvary  of  Two  Ovidana 
In  a  FofwU-On  the  diflfarant  eeaaai  of  the  rolmaihm  of  Snov  Mi 
lee.  oke.  4ke 

Ahatraet  Nodem  of  New  Worka  and  Papera  on  Ciagaipiij.  Na2» 
ral  Hlatoiy^c— RcoentDlicoverica  in  General  Soanee  and  ihc 
Artfc — Preeeedtny  of  SdentMe  laatilntionB. 

DAUiai.  LiaAaa,  No.  5.  St  David  Stiaet,  Bdiabnr^  \  Waiv' 
TAKua,  TaBAcaaa.  and  Aaaor.  London;  aad  Wiujak  Cvaar 
IkCo^DuMut  to  be  had  alio  of  aU  dm  BoakaallHa  of  tha  Uaimd 

SODA  WATER. 


fiODA  WATER,  of  superior  qoality,  is  Manure* 

tttied  by  meane  of  Apparatoa  of  an  nnprovod  oonatruction.  br 
BuTLaa  &  Co.  Chcmiatito  hia  Majcaty  for  iSeotlaad.  No^  73,  Princai 
8trcet-<ippnglte  the  Bafthen  Mound— Edlnbugh  i  whn  wia  IfaewMd 
R,  hi  <|uantlcieiof  a  doani  bottlea.  or  more,  to  any  part  of  tte  Kii^ 
doto,  upon  receiving  an  order  for  the  payment  in  twinhini^  Hoial 
Kcepm,  Dn^oiiatB,  Confeedonen.  and  othcnb  aappUad  upon  w^il»> 
aaletermi. 
Empty  Botdee  aad  Paekagea  win  be  aBowad  te  at  tte  PHmi 


Edinbuinihs  PnbHAod  for  die  Profufetorii  every  i 
by  CONSTABLE  h  Ca  19,  WATERLOO  PLACE  t 

Sold  alao  bv  RoaaaTaoir  H  ATKtaaoa.  Ghcgowt  W.  Cvaar, 
Jun.  ht  Od..  Dublin;  Hvaar,  CnA2tca,ft  Co.  London;  and  by 
an  Newraien,  Poaimaetora,  aad  Clerka  of  tte  Bond,  Ihiiiiiikaal 
Ite  Untied  Klafdmn. 

Rnlef  Oa.  or  SMNipaa,  om.  eemtjwtt  ay  ^aa^  unL 


I^dnifd  by  Bal&Aiittiiji  dt  Cb.  Ftani 
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LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 


A  HKw  JuTMiile  Annual  is  fn  a  ttate  of  forwanlnasi,  to  b«  called 
The  Zooiogieal  Kequake,  a  name  which  dewribca  at  oooe  both  its 
peculiar  feature,  and  almost  its  whole  plan  of  eootenta  and  publiea- 
tioik  It  will  be  enllTened  by  a  light  convenational  manner  of  treat- 
inc  its  ZooloRical  topics,  and  by  an  abundance  of  anecdote,  and  a 
ahareof  humorous  poetry,  and  description.  The  embelllshnients 
will  coosUt  of  engravings,  from  drawings  by  Cnilckshanks,  Land- 
fleer.  Baynes,  Saunders,  and  otheis. 

The  embeUishmenu  for  the  Third  Series  of  the  Tales  of  a  Grand- 
ftthcr  are  engraTod.  The  fhmtispiece  for  the  first  Tolume  is  a  por- 
trait of  the  Chevalier  de  St  Ocorge,  and  the  vignette  is  the  execution 
of  Lord  Derwentwater  and  his  unfortunate  fellow-eufftrers  i  for  the 
second  vdhnne  theie  is  a  portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle.  and  avig- 
nette  of  an  incident  which  took  place  at  the  battle  of  Sheriftmulr : 
and  for  the  third  volume  a  portrait  of  a  Highland  Chleftato,  out  hi 
the  "  forty-five,"  and  a  vignette  of  Flora  Macdonald,  Th«w«kia 
expected  to  appear  about  the  end  of  the  year. 
•  The  Life  and  TImesof  Daniel  de  Foe  is  pieparlngfiir  puWton- 
tlon.  If  well  executed,  the  pubileation  ought  to  be  an  Interesting 
one,  both  as  a  Uieiary  btography.  and  a»  an  lUuatratioB  of  a  remark. 

able  period  of  English  literature. 
'         We  undaialand  that  the  B\fau  Is  to  appear  thto  season  along  with 
the  other  Amraate,  with  Ugh  graphic  and  Uterary  attractions. 

'         Gleanings  of  an  English  Hermit  in  Portugal  during  the  yean 
18f7, 18W»  •»*  W«,  !•  tanottnoed  a»  about  to  be  published  in  Lis- 

I      bon.  ^^ 

Some  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  White  Kennet,  D.D., 
Minister  of  St  Botolph,  Aldgate,  afterwards  Lord  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough, by  W.  Burgess.  U  in  the  press. 
The  pubHeadon  of  the  translation  of  Chllde  Harold  into  German, 
i      hy  Baron  Von  Scdlita,  has  been  prohibited  by  the  Austrian  authorities 

at  Vienna  I 
I         The  Poems  lately  published  by  the  King  of  Bavaria,  have  excited 

i      aoonsidecable  sensation  amongstthelitemti  of  Gennany;  and  an  emi- 
I      mnt  litenry  character,  now  residing  abroad,  we  understand,  is  pre- 
paring a  traiMlatkm  of  them,  with  which  the  publie  will  be  shorUy 


CnaAF  LiTB»ATU»«.— The  spirit  which  gave  rise  in  Engbmd  to 
the  Society  for  the  DiiAision  of  Usef\il  Knowledge,  has  spread  itself 
over  the  Continent  A  subscription  has  been  opened  at  Louvain 
for  the  economical  propagation  of  useful  books.  Each  member  is 
to  receive  a  copy  of  all  the  works  which  the  Society  may  htve  pub- 
lished in  the  course  of  the  y^r,  tai  virtueof  asubscrlptlan  of  six  flo- 
rins (10«.  7d.)  Twelve  volumes  will  be  published  annually,  eoo- 
talnlng  at  least  ItO  sheets  eaeh,  and  embracing  the  matter  of  twelve 
wohimes  of  a  French  edition,  of  the  value  of  75  ftanc*-a  Uttle  more 

tiian  £S  sterling. 

Bear  or  M ns  HnMAH8.-Mr  Angus  Fletoher  has  nearly  finUied  a 
taistofthis  celebrated  poetess.  We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
ft,  and  are  able  to  speak  very  fcvourably  of  it  It  is  chastely  and 
degaatly  executed,  and.  whilst  the  Individual  features  are  well  copied, 
the  general  character  of  the  countenance  has  been  happily  brought 
out.  It  is  somewhat  rmnarkaWe,  that  there  Is  a  striking  resemblance 
between  the  expression  of  Mrs  Hemans's  tece  and  that  of  MIssOKIeiL 
We  believe  the  bust  has  been  executed  for  Sir  Robert  Llston>  hutit 
wiU  be  exhibited  here  next  feasoo. 

M  ACDOiTA  tri'a  STATuna— A  drawing  whWA  has  been  taken  of  this 
group  by  Lander,  is  about  to  be  lithographed,  we  believe,  by  John- 
stone, and  will  be  publUhcd  Immediately.  This  to  a  compliment 
vrhieh  Macdonald  deserves. 

GvMXAaxica.— if  HM  to  the  Hlghianden^A  French  periodieal, 
the  RevMe  Bneyelopedigue,  adverting  to  the  aeeount  given  In  the 
Xdinbnigh  newspapers,  of  the  fcate  performed  at  the  tost  meeting  of 
the  Hightand  Chib.  obaervei,  that  If  the  best  high  leaper  sprang  only 
50  inches  from  the  ground,  and  that  if  the  best  thrower  of  the  hamp. 
mcr  threw  the  gl-poond  hammer  only  31  feet  4  inches,  and  the 
It-pound  hammer  only  67  feet  4  inches,  there  to  scarcely  a  viltoger 
In  France  who  wouMnot  bewllBng  to  dtopute  the  pahn  with  the 
Seoldi  cliher  in  leaping  or  throwing  the  hammer.  We  daresay  the 
Srrae  Eneyeiopedique  to  right;  but,  fortunately  for  Scottond,  the 
miHhira  of  the  Highland  CInb  are  fkr  firom  being  its  best  gymnas- 
ties.  We  ha««  seen  a  Scotehman  dear  at  a  high  leap  61  inchest  and, 
as  for  throwing  the  hammer,  we  wUI,  ourselves,  underteke  to  throw 
either  of  the  two  mentioned  half-ardosen  feet  Hsrther,  and  we  know 
BDny  men  who  could  throw  them  a  doeen. 

A  Douwtrvh  ConFLiMwrr.— The  reporto  of  Captain  Dtofcenaao's 
trial  weie  forwarded  to  the  Evening  papers  by  one  of  those  laborious 
authotsc^DedpcnoyHi-linemeii.  InhtoinKntofooeofthed8ys,thto 
gentleaui,  eoaunenting  on  hto  own  oootributlonlf  obeenrci,— «•  The 


avidity  with  which  the  London  papers  are  read  to  really  astonnh. 

ing!- 

A  MsLAircnoLT  Situation.— The  leading  article  of  a  recent 
Number  of  an  American  paper,  consists  of  the  following  sentence : 
••  The  editor,  printer,  publtoher,  foreman,  and  oldest  apprentice, 
{two  in  all)  are  confined  by  sickness,  and  the  whole  establishment 
has  been  left  In  the  care  of  the  devU," 

TheatHeal  Gorrip.— The  subscription  for  the  relief  of  Covent  Gar- 
den proceed  more  dowly  than  was  expected,  and  it  secais  doubtfol 
whether  the  sum  required  will  be  obtained.  Should  the  Theatre  to- 
open,  we  understand  that  a  tragedy  from  the  pen  of  Charles  KashtoTa 
eldest  daughter  to  likely  to  be  brought  out  We  have  heard  of  thto 
young  lady's  talente  before,  and  believe  she  to  the  authoress  of  one 
or  two  successftil  minor  pieees.— The  admission  prices  at  Drury  Lane 
are  to  be  reduced  for  the  ensuing  season  to  six  shillings  for  the 
boxes,  and  ttiree  for  the  pit  It  is  said  tiiat  Mtos  Mltford*ft  new  tn^ 
gedy  win  be  the  opening  piece.  Young  Chaites  Ineledon,  the  son 
of  UMeelebrated  singer,  to  also  to  appear  ipeedilyat  Dniry-Lane. 
He  to  said  to  have  a  fine  voice,  and  to  resemble  hto  father  a  good  deal 

in.every  thing,  except  that  he  to  extremely  diflldent-4  good  Ciult— 
Kean,  it  appeals,  to  at  kiggerheads  with  the  Dublin  manager,  who 
has  reAised  to  pay  him  £550  of  salary,  which  Kean  says  he  owes 
him.    If  the  action  come  Into  court,  it  promUes  some  ateUKment 
Kean  says  that  the  manager  would  receive  no  reptnt  flrom  a  physi- 
cian as  to  the  state  of  hto  health,  and  obliged  him  to  play  with  a  com- 
pany who  were  quite  ignorant  of  their  business.    Lady  Macbeth,  he 
declane,  knew  only  about  one  line  tai  seven,  and  the  very  ghoete 
were  deficient    The  manager's  prineipal  irt^ection  to  payinant  to 
founded  on  Keen's  refusal  to  die,  on  certain  occasions,  with  beco- 
ming sfiirit,  and,  in  particutor,  to  show  proper  fight  with  hto  own 
son,  while  he  acted  Menfif^-A  new  oomle  opera  (the  muric  by  Ca- 
tel,  professor  of  harmony  in  ttie  French  Institute)  has  been  transla- 
ted by  Mr  Cummins,  the  manager  of  the  Leeda  Theatre,  and  haa 
been  received  there  with  enthuslastie  applause.^Matthewsand  Yatea 
have  made  a  sucoemfttl  debut  at  Paris;  and.  vdiat  to  odd,  Yates  ap- 
pears to  be  the  decided  favourite  witii  the  Parisian  critics.    One  of 
them  says,—"  We  are  not  aware  .what  may  be  the  comparative  de- 
gree of  merit  assigned  to  these  two  famous  mimics  by  Uie  EngUsh 
public;  but,  to  Judge  ttan  the  cflbet  which  they  produced  on  the 
French  portion  of  their  audience,  Yates  woahl  amuse  more  In  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  than  Matthews  in  the  whole  hour."— Rossini  was 
lately  a  few  days  at  Milan,  and  was  present  at  a  representation  of  the 
*'  Piiate,'*  a  new  open  by  a  new  composer,  named  BellinL    A  great 
eiowd  was  attmeted  to  see  iigran  maestro,  but  It  plessed  him  to  keep 
at  the  back  of  hto  bm  during  the  whotoof  the  performance,  and  only 
a  few  friends  were  admitted  to  a  sight  of  him.    The  auUior  of  the 
opera  was  among  the  numbCT,  to  whom  he  paid  some  high  compli- 
ments. He  abo  expressed  himself  in  high  tenoBS  of  praise  of  a  female 
singer,  whom  he  had  not  hceid  till  that  oocasion,— BfademotoeUe 
MMe  Latonde.    Thto  singer,  who  to  engaged  for  the  next  year'a 
opera  season  at  Paris,  to  the  Idol  of  the  Milanese  dilettanti,  who  place 
her  on  a  par  with  Madame  Fodor.— We  are  happy  to  learn  that  a 
tragedy,  fkom  the  pen  of  James  Sheridan  Knowles,  the  distfa^gulshed 
author  of  "  Virginius,"  to  in  active  preparation;  and  we  bellere 
Miss  Smithson,  his  countrywoman,  to  to  play  the  heroine.- The  Ca- 
ledonian Theatre  ckMCs  thto  evening.   We  shall  have  no  objection  to 
see  Mr  Bam  again,  when  the  Theatre-Royal  shuto  Ito  doors,— bntnot 
tilltben. 

WXEKLT  Ian  OF  PcaFOEX ANCXS. 

Sept.  22>-Sept.  25, 

Tuxa.  The  Stranger,  ^  Happkst  Day  of  My  Ufe, 

Wbd.    The  Provoked  Huetamd,  ^  Do, 

Tbub.  King  Richard  IIL,  4  Do, 

Pat      The  Merthant  qf  Venke,  ^  'TSeonU  Pmaxle  a  Conjuror, 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Trb  doKriptive  sketeh  of  the  ascent  of  Bennevto  ahaU  be  Inserted. 
— ••  A  Tate  of  the  Coast  of  Kent"  and  '■  J.  C.  17."  are  under  consider- 
ation^We  have  received  Mr  Brydson's  explanatory  not&— The  Jona 
alluded  to  by  the  John  BuU  Is  not  our  Jones. 

The  posthumous  poem  by  the  tote  Alexander  Balfour,  whidi  we 
thhik  one  of  its  author's  happiest  efibrts,  shall  have  an  early  ptoce.— 
•«  The  Weepers,"  by  "  T.  B.  J.^of  Gtosgow,— the  Coounnnicatiaas 
Ihom  MoBtroee^— ttw  Ballad  by  <'  C"  of  Dalkeltti,— the  Letter  ftom 
•«  R.  jO."  of  Leitii,-end  die  Poenu  by  "  D.  M.  Askill,"  Ue  over  tdt 
Insertion  at  our  best  convenience.— Our  Glasgow  friend,  "  T.  A." 
has  our  Uianks  for  hto  contributions.— We  an  afraid  that  '« W."  of 
Abenleen  witt  not  rait  tut  and  *•  ArUiur  Stat*  to  in  ttie  Mmepredi 
cement 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Cmt^KUd  with  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arte. 


STATUARY, 
RERptC  GROUP  OF  THRKE  FIGURES. 


TSR  ROYAL  INSTITUTION  R00M3 

ai*  BOfT  opn  for  the  Exhibition  of  •  Group  of 

THREE  COLOSSAL  FIGURES. 
Soilpliind.bT  Mr  LAw»siirB  Macdokaia, 

^mUtuM.  liLt  SauoD  TkluCi»  St^-Opn  tnm  10  a.  m.  tiU 

Edinburgh,  f7th  Auguit,  I8f9. 

ELOCUTION. 

••/«  «Mf  magt Jh€  MAmmmn  U  m  impom-aitt  tu  Mr  MAmni 
V  y»«  «PM«  M«  MM*  <ir  ««  mnget.  In  bao  wono*  «im  a  i>i»- 
aS? iV***"  »"»»*««»»  iwftod^  wiir  kesr  yon  Iwiiw  /Aol  Mil 

•*5P  *  CHSBTBEriMLD. 

MR  ROBKRTS  win  RESUME  bis  CLASSES 

te  KLOCUTIOir  Ml  THcmwAv,  Octorb  th*  riBtr. 
Peitatk  Tuition  as  uiual.  ^ 

•J^'Srr^r  RpBBBTt,  hBTteubsen  partlculwlv  rrauMlcd  br  numB. 
WLWI-o"^  ^  **»*"  ^**""^  for  **>•  JUNIOR  BRANCHES  of 

StTMriA^f/S*''-lilI*!L?-H!**'  ■«»««'*»«  •»  ENGLISH  PRO. 
NUNCIATION,  wlilto  th*  Oboabs  of  Spbbcr  bib  flexibiB  Bad 
vmntemmaad,  bant  icBVB  10  BBiHNiBee  ttut  he  will  r«c«iv«  Pofiu 
?V*^'S!!IIl*?/'r'*"';  I ■^**  <>'  ^*  ^^««n  »  to  10  oTcloek 

vSK£2i-£I51^J[y""^7*'  THUBBDATt,  Blld  SATUBDAYll 

YOUNG  GENTLEMEN  on  Mobdats,  WBDKBBBAva.  BBdFBil 

0AVB. 

Tvkh'Z^rLSS^SS^^S'  """""  COURSE  rf  t«. 
No.  es,  HBBOTcr  Street. 

EDUCATION. 
M^^  A!55^NDER  NRGRIS,  a  Native  of  Greece, 

f.  AJSViSln^JrS^SSSIS^  ^^  ^ iatentkiB  of giTing  Lera 
toANCIBNT  Bod  MODERN  GREEK.  The?  who  wi£^toSfw 
^ChemfelTetBlthcteoieUmeiQ  PRENCH.Sytrtau«ht5fSS 

■M|||^«n^  hooM  every  day  brtBBenfliBhoun 

M.  ALisXANDRE  NEGRIS.  Gibq  de  neiennee.  >e  bioimmb  de 

Joonjr dee  Leyoo.  «  GREC.  ANCIEN  et  MODERNS  'BhTiui 

y  «2rZ! S.Ti^T.P'f"?^ ^"!  ^  langue  francaise, 

^  f< • 

ITALIAN  LANGUAGE. 

glGNOR  RAMPINI  beiri  lam  to  infonn  his 

f^^'  V^  CLASSES  wfll  be  niMBcd.  on  Thundav.  the  lit 
"^^^^^"SJ^lthil^  l^NCUAOE^iSLITERj^imHi 
.  /STT-'hliT^^'^  •¥»•"««*•«<» o'W*  «*wpUi,  wiU  open 
'  2^  *°„*'t2;^*8'«^  *»«»>•<»«"•  of  October.      "^         ""Ve" 

^  *JJ2,5^  ■«««*  «o«H»i«  SAOB^  BBd  «» 

Xcme  iBodemtib 


EDINBURGH  SOUTHERN  ACADEMY. 
7HE  PaMi«  of  EdtnlniiKh,  snd  the  Inhabttanli  of 

•h^  iJ^fJTSSS  ™?53^  *"  pertJcutor,  ere  trnpaeOany  talbnned. 
*^JS-^^*^5**^  "^^  beiMnedin  Na  1,  Bo^LBiiH  Placb! 
SJ^llff  •^LJllif' ^^***^^**  the  foUowiag  M^to  iS 

Jir  W«  N.  OvvM,  J     EnnUih  UterBtoiB^  Aaeleat  iMd 

i    Modem  Qe(«npliy. 
Jfr  JoBB  RI7MBZ.L,  M.A.  Lec-l 

Vr  JoBB  KfBKFATBicK Writing; 

-?5 5*  "»»«  •»««•«» Tim 
^9r.iiilBrUitpiiip«t  jr< 


ITALY. 


OnWedaflHlByBeztwinbepubllriMd,  Inamrdtuam^ 
extn  eloih  boezde,  or  5e.  Bae  peper, 

AN  AUTUMN  IN  ITALY; 

Being  B  Pertqoal  NanBtfTO  of  b  Tour  in  thB  AnatriB^ 
EoeoBBr  and  fiaritinien  States,  in  I8f7. 
By  J.  O.  SINCLAIR,  fiiq. 

roBjaxo  TRX  roBTr-Bizm  tolomx  op 

IttaCKLtAXT. 


•••  Dr  RUSSELL'S  LIFE  of  OLIVER  CROM. 

WELL  win  form  the  next  Two  Tolunfe  of  the  MieoellBaT>    «-^1- 
the  ueuBl  Yignettii,  a  beautlflnl  PortiBit  of  Cronwall  will  be  gnm, 

Edtabaigh :  PrfaitBd  for  Cokctablb  dt  Cow  20,  WbbkIoo  Ftees 
and  HOBBT,  Chamob*  9k  Gob  London  t 

Who  have  Jnat  published  the  following  Woite  in  ComrABLa's 

MiaCBLLABV: 

L 

The  NATURAL  HISTORY  of  SELBORNE,  Vr 
the  bite  Rev.  Gilbbbt  Wnrra.  M.A.,  Pillow  of  Orld  CoI^il. Ov 
fold.  A  New  Edition,  with  AddltlOM,  by  Sir  Wiujaji  Jammmx, 
Bait.    iToL 

IL 

HISTORY  of  the  MOST  REMARKABLE  CO^- 
SFIRACIBScoBBeetedwith  EUROPEAN  HISTORY,  dttrii^  d^ 
tMh,  16lh,  and  17th  CentuvleB.  By  Joaar  Pambbb  Law«l 
M.A.,  Author  or  the  •'LifoaadTimei  of  AzdibMup  Land.*  to 
Sfoli. 

IIL 

HISTORY  of  thB  REBELLIONS  in  SCOTLAKU 
under  DUNDEE  and  MAR.  in  lOW  and  171^.  By  Robkbt  Cham- 
BBBB,Attthoroftiie'«RebellioBinSootUBdlBl7i5,*'dfcc.    l^oL 

IV. 

HISTORY  of  the  OTTOMAN  EMPIRE,  fiwn  Hi 
EitahlldinieBt  till  tho.YeBr  1818.  By  Eowabd  UraAM.  ibo.  Ab 
dnr oftfaB  ••  MIflory  of  BodUn.'*   In  t  volfc  ^ 

V. 

HISTORY  of  SCULPTURE,  PAINTING,  and 
ARCHITECTURB.  By  1.  S.  Msmbb,  LL.D.  AaOar  of  •'  11b 
LifoafCBnoVB,*'Ae.    1  voL 


On  the  let  OeL  I8?9.  wifl  be  pntaflfhed.  iwiea  Tw 

NOU  I.  OP  TBI 

EDINBURGH  JOURNAL 

NATURAL  AND  GRTKiRAPHICAL  SCIENCS. 

oobdhctbo  bt 
AN  ASSOCIATION  OP  NATURALIST?. 
JttH$iraUi  occtuiomaOy  wttA  Jf^pr,  Ckartt,  mmd  Km^rm^imga. 
DAwrai.  LiiABB.  Na  5.  St  David  strtc^  Bdinoumh  t  Wbtt> 
takbb,  Tbbacbsk,  and  Abbot,  LoBdoni  OBd  Wuliam  CVaaT 
&  Co.  Dobiuii  to  be  had  aleo  of  aB  tiiB  BookacnHa  of  cho  Ui 
Kingdon. 


LIBRARY  OF  ENTERTAINING  KNOW. 

LEDGE. 
PuUithed  thb  dny,  pifeBSi.  eawed, 

VEGETABLE  dUBSTANCKS.    f^ft  IL: 

^      FRUITS. 

London  t  Cvablbs  Kbjort,  PaltMan  EM. 
EdinbuTnh  t  OttTBB  &  BoTo,  Tweeddele  Cant. 


OBthBS]etof8opCBmber.iaT«oYolniBee; «.^  ««. 

YITILMOT  WARWICK.    By  Hsnrt  VsBiroir. 


A  SECOND  EDITION  of  tbo  FIRST  VOLUMS 
may  now  be  had.— Alio, 

I.  A  FOURTH  EDITION,  in  oct»To^  of  tlie  ME. 

MOIRS  and  CORRESPONDENCE  of  LORD  COLLtNCWOOA 

With  a  fine  Portrait,  IM.  16k. 
«•  We  do  not  know  when  w«  havB  mat  with  eo  dBUahtfbl  a  *"*«* 

Bl  thU.'.-JBMBtenr*  lte*W.  —www  B  BOBB 

**  It  li  B  Woric  wbieh  will  ocoupy  b  p— *— «Tt  ifaoB  In  fha  ba> 
liih  Ltbrary.''>9Barlcr^  RevkmV  '^  «  ««  «-r 

IL  RETIREMENT;  B  POEM.  ByTmniAsSRw. 
ABT,  Eiq.  Author  of  an  •«  Eoittlefnxn  Abelaid  to  Ekrieew*    «-  ^ 

jAMxa  RiiMWAY,  PicoBdillyi  Bnd,.liy  order,  of  Ofcty 
In  the  Country.  -  *         f  j 


"rthepainBiof  intOL ^  .  «....„ 

I«  Buerlfu^  Plaee,  SSd  Sept  Ibm 


Bdiobuigh:  PublMied  forthePBoprieCon, 
by  CONSTABLE  9t  Ca  19,  WATERLOO  PLACE s 

Scdd  alio  by  Robbbtbob  it  Ancnraow.  Glaagowt  W. 
jUB.  ar  Co.,  DubliB  1  Hobot,  Cbab«»,  &  Ca  Lam 
all  Nowemea,  PmmBitani  and  Cl«te  of  tho  a**^ 
Hm  Uoltod  Kingdonw  ^^ 

Frier  Sd.  er  SCnnpa^  BBtf  Mirfj^  ly^BiC  lOriL 
'"d  by  BALbAXTYBB  k  COb  tmr%  Woati 


CVBBT, 
IBBdbf 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Qmneeted  with  Literature^  Seienee,  and  the  Arte. 


BOARDING, 
llf  R  PYPER,  one  of  the  Masters  of  the  High 

School,  parpowa  reoriving  into  hit  Homo  a  ttm  YOUNO  OEN- 
TLEMEN  as  BOARDERS. 

For  toniM  md  other  |Nurtieu]an»  ippHcatioB  in«y  be  made  to  Mr 


»SA,  perKNuiUy,  or  by  letter. 
SI,  Regent  Terraeet  Edintauigh* 
Stn  SeptenbeTt  18X9  • 


ITALY. 

On  Wedaeiday  next  will  be  imbHihed,  in  one  rolimie,  priee  Si.  6d. 
extra  eloth  boarde,  or  Ae.  fine  paper* 

AN  AUTUMN  IN  ITALY; 

Beinf  a  Penonal  NanadTe  of  a  Toot  In  the  Anetrlaii,  Tuaeaa^ 

Roaum,  and  Sardinian  StatOi,  in  18t7. 

By  J.  D.  SINCLAIR*  Ei^. 

FOEXiiro  rax  roarr-aixTH  toluicx  of  covaiABLi'a 

MiaCXLLAMT. 


•*•  Dr  RUSSELL'S  LIFE  of  OLIVER  CROM- 

WELL  will  form  the  next  Two  Volumee  of  the  MiaeellanT.    Betides 
the  utual  Vlgnettet*  a  beautiAil  Portrait  of  Cromwell  will  be  given. 

Edinbuigh:  Printed  for  CoaaTABLH  Ac  Cob  19,  Waterloo  Plaeei 
JUkd  Huaax*  Cbawcs*  Ac  Go.  London  t 

Who  have  in  preparation  the  Iblloivtaff 

ORIGINAL  WORKS 

roB 

CONSTABLE'S  MISCELLANY. 

L 
The  LIFE  of  HERNAN  CORTES,  incladlng 
•  Coraplete  History  of  the  Conquett  of  Mexico*  and  a  fUthftil  Ae« 
count  of  the  Sute  of  that  Empire  at  the  time.  By  Dow  T«  Lxaroao 
i>a  TauaxA  x  Coaio,  Author  of  **  Gomei  Arfat/  <•  The  CattiUao.'' 
fte.    1  ToL 

AltOf  by  the  nme  Anther* 

II. 

The  LIFE  of  FRANCIS  PIZARRO,  and  an  AC 
COU  NT  of  the  CONQUEST  of  PERU.    1  toL 

III. 

A  TOUR  IN  SICILY,  &c.  By  J.  S.  Mkmxs,  Eeq. 
LL.D..  Author  of  the  <*  Ulitory  of  Seulptuxe,  Painting,  and  Aichi- 
teeture,"  &e.    1  vol. 

IV. 

CHIVALRY  and  the  CRUSADES.  Hietoiy  of 
the  Rite.  Profcteti*  and  Decline  of  Knighthood,  with  a  Picturetque 
View  of  iti  influence  on  the  State  of  Society  and  Mannen  In  Europe 
doring  the  Middle  Aget.  By  the  Rer.  HxHnT  Stxbbiko,  M.  A. 
STob. 

V. 

LIFE  and  REIGN  of  MAHMOUD  IL,  present 
Onnd  Sultan  of  Turkey*  including  the  Geographical*  Moral*  and 
Political  HIttory  of  that  Empire.  By  Eowabo  Ufham,  Btq. 
Author  of  the  *'  HIttory  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,"  Jte.    1  voL 

VL 
The  ACHIEVEMENTS  of  the    KNIGHTS  of 
MALTA*  from  the  Inititutioo  of  the  Hotpitallert  of  St  John,  in 
1099*  till  the  Politieal  Extinction  of  the  Order,  by  Napoleon,  In 
Uoa    By  Az.nzAHDsa  SvTHXBx.Ajro.    S  TOlt. 

VIL 
The    POEMS    and    LETTERS    of    ROBERT 
BURNS*  ChronokMlcallT  arrennd.  With  a  PreUmtnary  Eieay  and 
NoCet,  and  randry  Additlona.    By  J.  O.  LoCKRAnr,  LL.B.    S  Tolt. 


Poputar  Works  recently  published  in  Constable^  Miseeilany  i 

VOLS.  L  IL  III. 

CAPTAIN  BASIL  HALLS  VOYAGES. 

IV. 

ADVENTURES  of  BRITISH  SEAMEN  in  the 
SOUT  HERN  OCEAN.    By  H.  MnaaAT,  Es^.  r.R.S.B. 

V. 

.  MEMOIRS  of  LAROCHEJAQUELEIN.    With 
a  Prefaoe  and  Notes,  by  Sir  Waltsb  Soott,  Bait. 

VL  9t  VIL 

CONVERTS  from  INFIDELITY*    By  Aironsw 
CanNmui*  


VIIL  dt  IX. 
SYMFS  EMBASSY  to  the  KINGDOM  of  AVA. 

With  a  NarraUveof  the  lale  Military  and  Politieal  Operations  In  tho 
mrman  Empire. 

X. 

TABLE-TALK;    or,   SELECTIONS  from  tha 
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PriM  10k  boarda, 

VALLERY ;  or,  The  CITADEL  of  the  LAKE. 

/  A  Poem.  By  CHARLES  DOYNB  SILLER V. 
«•  Fkioa  wan  and  fkithAil  loYca  tball  morallae  my  ky.'-SpsNUB. 
The  Poam  la  oominlMd  In  Nine  Cantoa :  eontafaiing  SkeCehet  of 
tfaa  Cnmdara— the  Chivalry  of  Fianee  and  Spain— the  Moon— the 
Antaiam— Deaeriiitioa  of  the  Pnlace  of  Mehoncd  Kine  of  Granade 
.the  ProoeMion  of  the  King  ftom  the  GeoeraHflb  to  the  Alhambra 
—the  Pyrenees— the  MedtteTraneaiv-the  Penian  Onlf— the  Red  Sea 
—the  Anblen  Dewrt-Che  Conllfaie  Idand— •  BnU-Flflfht-e  Toui^ 
namcot— Battle  of  the  Moon  end  ChtigHana— a  Tempeat  and  Com- 
bat et  Sea-4he  Sie«e  of  Vallery— Oooqueit  of  the  Red  Croeii— Death 
Md  Fnneral  of  Lord  Vallery-Soi«  of  the  Ptratea-Sonf  of  the  Si*, 
ten— Sonff  of  the  Arab  Seamen— Song  flrom  the  Caravans  in  the  De. 
Bcrt— Song  ttam  the  Cnvudlng  Galleyi— Song  of  the  Alroeh— Hindoo 
Boat-Sonit-the  Huntamen'a  Morning  and  CTening  Chonu— «he 
Leys  of  Six  Mlnitrel»— Anthem— Serenades,  &&  dee.  &»  The  whole 
interaperaed  wHh  veiiotta  Moral  and  Rellglout  Reflections  i  and  ae- 
oommnicd  with  several  hundred  Notes,  Historical,  Descriptive. 
Critical,  and  Philosophical  t  partly  oriirtnal.  and  partly  collected 
ftom  admired,  authentic,  and  valuable  Authon. 
'  Olitkr  &  RoYD.  Edinburgh  I  Simpkin  A  Mamball.  London  t 
RoBBRTaoir  &  Atkimboh.  Glasgowt  W.  Cubet,  Jua«  it  Co., 
Dublin. 


•«  Mr  snicry*s  versca  an  calculated  to  eonvey  not  pleanre  alone, 
bnt  also  iaffrwcMen,  which  ought  to  be  the  great  aim  of  all  wif tcis, 
and  the  chief  objeet  of  all  readers.  Mr  Sillery  haa  cultivated  his 
mind.  His  daasleal  lore,  hia  acicntifle  information,  and  his  habits 
of  industriom  itaaaieh,  are  apparent  in  almost  every  pege  -A  m- 
cond,  and  no  len  powerful  oonsideratloo»  induees  us  to  bestow  the 
meed  of  pr^  upon  our  author.  His  principles  are  pore,  hia  ftd- 
tegs  are  atrmg,  and  his  enthusiasm,  aa  yet  unimpaired,  b  all  dl- 
neted  towards  laudable  OMects.  He  is  a  paasionate  admirer  of  Bn> 
tore  in  all  her  moodsi  he  b  AiU  of  benevolence  towards  all  his  M- 
Jow^cnatumi  there  is  none  of  the  littleneas  of  fldae  pride,  or  of 
morbid  seuMbillty,  or  of  hanh  misanthropy,  whether  real  or  pre- 
tended, about  his  book.  He  wrttn  as  a  vcRing  poet  always  should, 
hoocetly  and  unallboledly.  pouring  over  his  suUeet  the  warm  glow 
or  nntive.  vlrtnoua,  and  healthy  sentlnienl.  He  Is  deeply  tanMied 
with  the  best  part  of  a  poetTs  nature— the  warm  aAetlons  and  gene- 
lous  asphatioos  of  the  soni,  flrom  which  all  that  Is  selflsh  is  excluded, 
and  whfeh  elevate  to  eminence,  simply  by  reflnlng  the  grosaer  parts 
of  our  nature."— Etfliii^rgft  IMerary  J&umal,  ApnL 

•«  What  we  eapedallT  like  in  Mr  Sillery  Is,  that  his  style  la  formed 

eir  no  parHeuIar  mooel :  it  iafkesh  and  hizuriant»  and  altogether 
own.**— EcHnfrnr^  UUermry  Joumat,  May. 
"  This  la  a  metrical  romance,  redolent  of  true  poetir,  and  bearing 
the  stamp  of  geniuf  In  almost  every  page.    It  is  evidently  the  nro- 
ductlnn  of  a  young,  and  amiable,  and  cnthuciaatlc  mlad.*— New 
8eot9  Magatine, 

'  ••  The  poem  takea  a  dlflbrent  tnm,  and  Intiodncea  na  to  iesBSi  that 
deHght  the  senses,  encourage  the  daring,  and  reward  the  encerprlaes 
of  heroic  valour.  The  po^ry,  wMdi  u  mudi  divcrsifled  in  metre, 
is  highly  respectable  in  iu  oaracter,  bringing  before  us  at  times 
eoruaeatians  of  thought  which  border  on  the  sublimes  To  the  loven 
of  chivalry,  romanoe,  crusades,  and  the  tumultuous  ebullitions  of 
the  dark  ages,  •  The  Citadel  of  the  Lake^  will  funiiah  much  enter- 
tainment.''—Iinprric^  Magadnt- 

•'  His  memory  is  aimed  with  raeent  and  diveralBed  reading,  whidi 
Is  freily  given  out  In  his  copious  and  curioua  illustntlve  notes,  and 
which  likewlae  appean  abundantly  in  tfie  eonne  of  the  poem.  We 
have  met  with  no  toer  deaei  lutlpii  of  the  apptuash  of  morning,  even 
in  Lucretina,  than  the  foQowmg.*-It  aflbnis  as  imMcned  pleasure 
to  have  it  In  our  power  to  atate,ihat  hb  tbcttngs  are  ardentand  excel- 
lent, tfurt  Ma  plefy  b  pure  and  devout,  and  dut  his  views  of  religion 
are  cnlighttned  and  evangelical— Hb  poam.  all  things  considered,  b 
an  extraordinary  performance.**— Ediahnr/A  fieealti^  PotU 

«« Weoonfldently  predict  that  Vallery  will  be  a  standard  workman! 

•  great  Ikvourlte  with  the  publie."— CoMOniaii  Jfervary. 

"  Mr  SillerT,  with  a  warmth  of  gretltnde  that  redounds  to  hb  ho- 
nour, has  dedicated  hb  two  volumes  to  hb  Bxedleney  Baron  O.  A.  P. 
Van  Der  Capellen,  late  Governor  General  of  the  Indian  pnasfssinni 
bdonging  to  the  King  of  the  Netheriands,  In  whose  oompany  he  re- 
toracid  fhMn  the  Beat,  and  who  was  the  first  person  of  dbtlnction  who 
patronlaad  hb  invenile  muse.— The  mutations  of  his  boyhood  have 
given  a  versatility  to  hb  muse  that  It  would  not  be  easy  to  parallel : 
It  leaps  like  lightning  from  land  to  land,  and  ttnm  sea  tosea,  it  wan- 
den  into  all  variety  of  rhythm  i  and  it  transmutes  into  verse  all 
aoita  of  topiea.  however  reeondHn.    There  b  a  piling  of  armour— 

•  manhalliBg  of  brand  and  banner— an  apparelnng  of  maidens— a 
glittering  of  gems— a  clustering  of  fruits— a  grouping  of  trees  a 
etrewing  of  flower*— a  tinting  of  skies— a  smiling  of  seas,  and  a  tossing 
of  waves,  sudi  aa  no  other  poem  ttutt  we  are  aequainteH  with  exhibits. 
«— As  evidenoeof  the  genulneplety  that  pervades  « Vallery,*  in  which, 
'   *     *  we  have  not  diaoovered  one  loose  or  indecorous  sentiment. 


«• 


New 


toawmk 


we  wmt  the  foUowing  ardent  apostrophe  to  Natobs.— Mr  Silkt/s 
nading  haa  been  Immense,  and  no  scrap  that  eouM  llhistrato  Ids 
poem  baa  escaped  him,  whether  buried  in  the  muaty  tomes  of  depart- 
ed genina,  er  floating  down  to  oblivion  with  the  ephemeral  literature 
«f  the  day.     Not  satisaed  with  coploua  qootatioos,  he  refen  the 


to  neariy  a  hundred  works,  andcnt  and  modem,  illuatratlve 
of  Chivalry,  wfakh  nay  be  advaBtafleously  cooaolled.''— Untawyft 


<«  There  are 


L 


which  we  eould  qoote  as  apadmena  of 
power  and  ItaeUng.  He  possesses  a  creditable  pordon  of  in. 
and  lBBmiBg,-^b  mind  b  <ibvioualy  well  cuitivatcd,-4ib 
are  faultless,  hb  imaginatloo  b  ardent,— and  hb  ganhu 
tteaaHd  fovndtflgaMf  asunaiyt  ttfeaqvy  aotatfcnMnto." 


wICB  Of  purpoae  and  i  UMinlMai,  than  tno 

to  herald  VaUary,  by  Ita  anttior.    l^e 

ourhealfd  toasstlasof  variadaadoa 


Wid&a 


prevailing  dtai  acterirics  of 

nave  been  setected 

Inapintlott  of  the  hour 

perimenta  in  meaaure,  thedivenity  of  whUi  b 

remember  to  have  met  wUh  In  any 

daring  that  has  something  bold  and  redecminc  In  'It, 

vene  b,  tor  the  flnt  time,  interspersed  wtilr  rhyme  in  the 

did  Mosaic,  along  which  the  stream  of  story  ^larkling  flown  with 

a  brightnem  that  oonftisas  us,  and  a  buMding  music,  that  alBMat 

makes  amends  far  the  foamy  obscutUy  sometimes  that  maes  sia 

clearness.— It  b  naedleai  to  detail  the  story  of  a^bndld  ssniurf 

pageants.    Let  the  play-wrights  and  opera-oompoaen  look  to  that. 

—It  would  make  a  gorgeous  kpectade,  aa  it  makca  a  darwlirig  roenancr 

— displaying  a  rare  and  varied  lote^  altogether  extnuxdinary  m  so 

young  a  man."— OfaJSgow  Frtt  Pre$t, 


**  Every  form  which  English  verse  b  euiafale  of  a 
employed.  Mr  Sillery  has  rtslded  in  India  t  all  nb  pages  ^lovr  with 
Eastam  aeenery ;  our  eyes  are  dearieid  blinded  with  the  uiei  powers 
ing  luatre  of  Eastern  gems,  Fmiein  Mrda,  insects,  fruica.  aatl  flowos ; 
our  senses  oppressed  with  Esttom  perfbme  and  the  sooga  of  the  bal- 
bul.  Mr  Sillery  b  a  *  youthful  bard.'  with  a  memory  atoted  with 
the  productiooa  of  our  best  poets,  with  a  mind  alive  to  all  the  beau* 
tiaa  of  nature.*— Le  BeUe  Attemtiet, 

**  There  Is  a  great  deal  of  genius  in  this  poem,  the  beat  proof  of 
which  is,  the  degree  of  attendon  it  haa  exdted.  The  poem  of  Vsl> 
lery  haa  obtained  eoibklerable  notice;  and  this  ebcunaetanee,  ty 
ereating  a  pmuraption  that  it  waa  not  an  ordinary  productioQ,  1»- 
dueed  us  to  read  it.  We  found  our  ioferenee  correct ;  there  la  a  de> 
Ha^tful  freshness  about  the  work.  The  v»nca  aeem  not  to  be  de- 
tilled  Ikom  an  alembic  of  imitation  and  etudy,  bot  to 
Inexhauiktible  spring  of  Auiey  and  feeling.  They  are  full  ot 
ness  and  passion  i  and  there  b  throughout  a  tone  of  soeb  purity,  m 
musli  kifttnoM  of  sentimenta  and  ardent  and  unaflbeted  piety,  ihst 
there  are  few,  we  will  ventare  to  say,  who  wiD  read  the  poeaa  wkk> 
out  strong  tellnga  of  picaaore.  HU  Oriental  plctuiea,  tn  paitknisr. 
are  snlenmd  and  glowing.   There  b  much  freedom  and  e 

poetical  language  in  hb  atylc.  and  great  variety  in  hia  vc 

HehaaaatrangfeeUngforthemelPdyof  venei  The  fblkMrte^  i 
gorgeoua  pietore  of  a  tropieal  sunset  b  evidently  naiated  tnm  aa- 
tore— We  ekise  thb  book  with  feelings  of  admiiataoa  of  Mr  SUkry^ 


genius— a  geniiu  destined,  we  trust,  to  aoeom^ish 
k  tafk*- jfiflaAnrf*  WteUy  JoumaL 
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]lf  R  ROLAND,  Fencing:  Matter  in  the  Edinbini^h 

Academy.  In  the  Naval  atid  Military  Academy,  fte  &c  b^gs  ta 
Intimate,  that  he  win  rceume  hb  CLASSES  on  the  Id  of  Octobi  r.  at 
hb  New  Rooma,  Oeoige  Street  (back  of  St  Andrews  Chnrch),  where 
he  will  attend,  during  the  Season,  on  Mondays*  Wedncadaya,  and 
Fridays,  from  11  tiU  4  o'ckMk. 

MR  ROLAND'S  TREATISE  on  the  THEORY  and  PRACTICE 
of  FENCING,  to  be  had  of  him,  price  Twelve  ShUUi«8. 

"  Thb  is,  without  exception,  the  dearest  and  most  praetlenl  work 
on  the  sttl^eet  that  has  oome  to  our  notieek  The  whole  of  its  eo»> 
tanta,  indeed,  are  strictly  and  essentially  practieal  •  they  are  the  re^ 
sutts  of  a  long  attention  to  the  art  among  the  flnt  fteeeta  of  the  day* 
An  exneri«mce  which  haa  eulUvalad  to  the  highest  a  nMur^ly 
and  clear  head,ioinedto  varephysleal 
LUtrarv  JomrmaL  Smtmriav,  May  SO,  1 
S4,  Vindsor  Street,  HiUrida. 
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Fins  Abts  in  FaAvcs.  The  Aoademy  of  Cte  Hm  Aita  a4}ad«ed 
on  the  «7th  of  September,  the  four  gtsnd  prtaei  for  the  beet  ipecl- 
xnemof  htolorioBl  patotiqg.  The  noeeitfUl  ondidftlM  »re  Jeu 
Xouis  Beyaid.Theophili  Vattchelet,  Emile  SignoU  end  Eugene  lUiger. 
The  mt^ect  fiur  the  eonpetilon  Cdt  the  pnae  this  yeer  MM  Jeoob  refti- 
■ing  to  part  with  Benjamin.  Taudidet  to  laid  to  compoae  well,  but 
to  be  an  indlJlhrent  eatoorittt  Roger  to  have  encceeded  best  In  ex- 
pressing the  naiveU  of  the  chaneter  of  Benjamin.  The  eriUea,  how- 
ever,  otjeet  to  the  wtotoof  fliB  «iiBpellt«»  a  want  <if  fe«»aglbr  ttnt 

high  style  of  art  lAAA  their  sultfect  damanded.p-8ome  cX  the  Trendi 
Journals  have  been  poAng  offtitestatneof  a  fomg  sculptor,  a  compe- 
titor  for  the  Academy*!  pii»i  "nd  broadly  hinting,  thstif  hebeunsue- 
ceasful.  It  must  be  owing  to  n^eihand  hitrigMS.  ThU  looks  very  like 
an  attempt  to  oonenM  the  judges.  Ve  notiee  It  meiely  because  it  af- 
Ibvds  usan  introdttctlon  to  the  ramarkt  that  we  have  observed  an  at- 
tempt atsomethii*  of  the  same  kind  in  this  dty,  •■  eftnoe  whkh  we 

esimot  allow  to  be  repeated  with  tanpunlty* 

FnxircH  LiTBaATOwfc— While  pexformfaig  the  obsequies  of  tin 
Jate  Conte  DKU.sevenlofUiUterary  fitienda  seised  the  oecasion  to 
deliver  fbaeial  orations.    fiUwsrtrede  Saey eekhrated his doaaertie 
viTtues,~Oiivlorhls  Htnary  emhMnae.— Mirbel  his  Integrity,— CVx- 
nauz  and  Levoy  alhided  to  the  poiUtical  ori^  at  whkh  he  had  been 
tnlben  from  them.    Oothewihete.  there  afipearstohavehectta  lUr 
diviskmof  laboar.-8ene  one  has  puMished  at  Pails  shertpfcand 
jiotes  of  Guiiot's  toctures  on  modem  history.    The  lectnres  are  do* 
quent,  but  seem  nther  to  consist  of  bdlUant  expontionsof  isolated 
points  of  history,  than  a  oompeAsnslveaad  phitasopWaal  vim  ef  it> 
broad  deep eliMm.-0.  A.Ciepel<t  has  pnblUhed.ftDm  a  nanoserlpt 
in  the  King's  library,  with  a  translation  into  modem  Fmdi,  "  UTIis- 
toire  du  Chatehdn  de  Couey  et  de  la  Dame  de  Coney."    Thto  is 
one  of  the  most  buratag  tales  of  love  and  vengeanee  which  has  come 
down  to  wfioBS  the  times  of  the  Craaadea.    Theae  Isa.naitwfc  in 
the  eoncemponry  histw7««kich  WMleit  it  ter  snportor  tonqyof  the 
laodera  vesaknib— Tte  Iwtitafte  has  amsrded  the  priae  te  tfae  best 
bietoryof  the  limes  of  PhlHppe  A^gMte  to  M.  Capeflgne.    The 
work  Is  rapnsented  by  the  Parisians  as  one  of  great  research,  hut  la- 
ther of  a  gossiping  and  eeadnhiM  thMTlfr     Qouvion  St  Cyr  has 
published  his  "  Msunrif  le  eiir  lei  canpagnes  des  Aiaalas  dn  Rhin  et 
de  Rhin  et  Moselle,  de  17M  jnsqttk'  d  la  palx  de  Campo  Formlo." 
TheMaiBiaAiBeMafthefevmpablleattoaeemwIiofleaulii.    The 
bietoryof  these  armtas,  if  wcBteid,  vrill  beavaluable  ad^tioD  to 
military  history,  sbowtag  the  sehool  in  whidi  those  armies  and  gcne- 
mls  were  formed,  which  the  powerful  mind  of  Napoleoo  afterwards 
ao  eflbctively  combined  wd  directed*— Dcaehiens  haa  annonioed  a 
•'CoUeetiaBdeMaterianKpourL'HiBtoiicdelaRepuMlqtteb-    The 
work  to  to  contahi  a  bibUography  of  the  Parisian  jonmals,  whfch,  ftwn 
the  importsat  part  ttey  played  to  the  storms  of  the  nvahitlonary  pe- 
riod, must  be  at  once  interesting  and  instructive. 

FnBvcn  TiiBATniCAU.— The  Theatre  ItaBen  promises  to  make 

m  splendid  whiter  campaign.    Sootag  Is  fliete,  of  whom  the  French 

critics  speak  more  favourably  than  our  own.    Malibrsn  to  expected 

la  theeooeeof  thtemondi.    Oarela,  her  flittier,  has  returned  to  the 

vtage,  and  to  said  to  have  performed  Aimaviva  In  a  style  that  quieted 

the  anxiety  of  hto  fMends,  vrhoftarad  he  might  throw  away  fai  hto  age 

the  Ihvoar  aeqnired  In  hto  youtfL— A  Mllfi.  Hehiefetter  (w  the  name 

la  spelt  in  the  Ficncfa  Journals)  has  made  her  debut  hi  the  Italian 

Opera,  under  einumetanoes  of  rather  a  romaatk  character.  Shewas 

a  perfiamer  in  the  Tbeatreat  Gassel,  but,  oonsdous  of  her  talents, 

aspired  to  the  applause  of  a  wider  public  than  tliat  pocket^ditlon  of 

a  royal  residence  allbrda.    Bat  the  Eleetor  treated  her  wishes  as  ori* 

ninal  insuboidinatkm  on  the  pert  of  a  sotjleet,  and  forbade  her  to 

leave  his  theatre  or  hto  territories.    The  fislr  tody  took  flight,  and 

was  received  on  the  Freneh  fhrntlets  by  BL  EmUe  Laurent,  director 

of  the  ThMtre-Royal  Itallea.    There  was  woe  in  the  royal  halto  of 

HsBse  Cassd— there  were  denaaelations  of  the  renegade  te  Hs  Jour- 

nali— there  were  e$ULftHa  thick  and  f i  equent  on  the  reads  to  Fttnce, 

enquiring  the  route  of  the  deserter;  and  the  venembie  monarelw 

like  another  Menelaas,  thought  of  taking  the  field,  deapite  the  sixty 

winten  on  hto  baek— hut  hi  vain.    The  eause  of  all  &to  hurly-burly 

is  said,  by  the  French  cridcs.  to  be  tall  and  degant,  with  dark  locks 

eluslcrtag  Toond  an  expressive  eonatenanee,  and  a  pretty  little  mouth* 

Her  movements  and  attitades  an  graoafoU  at  times  even  dignill^. 

Her  voice  is  represented  as  amagnifloent  <s|ifwe,  genlte  mid  ftowlbis 

in  the  middle,  ftill  and  deep  in  the  low  notes.    She  to  remarkable, 

also,  for  justice  of  tetooatioa.    The  poor  prince  of  Hesse  Cassel  !— 

Tbeattdwrofaaewpiee^antftlad  «« La  Clcre  de  la  Baneheb"  had 

introduced,  as  one  of  hto  rtiitnater^  theaoCoiioaa  laequsi  Clement 

The  censocs  ordered  the  whole  part  to  be  struck  out»    We  an  qnite 

aware  of  the  ticklish  situatloo  of  any  Freneh  Mfaitotry  aHir  the  Stag's 

heart  t  but  the  cowardly  maimer  hi  whkh  the  present  one  shows  ito 

consciousness  of  that  situation,  to  more  likely  to  drew  down  danger 

than  avert  It— The  nmimmlld§  of  Vcdlaire  has  been  neeived  with 

an  enthusiasm   that  has  set  the  adherents  of  the  riassical  drama 

H-prophesying  ito  resuscitation.— The  nesiptsef  thepttftsamioe  at 

ji  Mtu,  teidd  of  the  lubiGription  for  eneCing  a  statiie  to  ConMllle, 


■^■BBBBmBaBa^B^aBaaBessB^mmeaBSBinai^aBBaBssBB- 
amounted  to  4000  feaaes.— A  M.  Hyppoltte  Oomnal  has  made  hto  de- 
but as  a  dramatie  author,  with  a  drama  entitled  Le  Majont  To 
judge  by  what  the  French  critics  ay,  the  ptoy  must  be  rather  decla- 
matory, too  modi  a  yiotue  of  theaatha^s  Wees,  and  too  little  of  the 
external  world— te  short,  undxamatic,  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  work 
iadloMive  af  a  vlgoraus  miad. 

Theatrieai  GkMi^i.— The  London  theatrleal  world  has  been  all  agog 
durteg  the  last  ten  days,  i*hldi  hattlMn  signalised  by  the  openteg 
of  Brux7  Lane  and  Covent  iSardani  by  the  taeaeOt  given  at  the 
Open  Hannto  Coeent  Gardea    the  most  erfH,MHve  of  all  the  aids  frt 
aflbrded  to  that  establishment  \  bydweommeaeemcBtofthewtatcr 
performances  of  the  Adelphi  \  by  the  doee  of  the  BngUrtk  Opem 
House,  under  excdlcnt  proqpeots  as  to  ito  re-opening  \  and  finally, 
by  the  conclusion  of  the  most  soccessf  ul  season  of  the  most  success- 
ful theatre  te  the  metropolis,  Astiey's.— Drury  Lane  opened  with 
*<  Hamtot,"  the  part  of  HamUf^  Young,  who  to  twenty  years  too 
oldior  it,  nd  thatef  OphtUm  by  a  lUm  Faadt,  who  made  a  very 
suoeessfUl  debaL    Ths  Tina  nfllnr  keepsn.  and  nthnr  nfflrlah  st  This 
Theatre,  hewa  been  all  dressed  la  the  royal  Hvery,  and  are  mid  to 
have  a  very  showy  appeanaceb— Covent  Garden  opened  with  *'  Romeo 
and  JulieL*    The  great  attraction  of  the  evening  was  lltos  Fanny 
Krmble's  debut  as  JnHeU    It  was  completely  successftil,  and,  te  the 
ardour  of  their  enthudasm,  some  of  the  Londoners  are  already  com- 
paring her  to  MimCNeii.  We  must  wait  a  Uttle,  to  see  how  she  will 
turn  out.   Her  mother,  Mrs  Fsmhls,  formerly  Miss  De  Camp,  ptoyed 
Lady  CajnUet ;  and  her  Ihther,  Charles  Kemble,  played  MercuUo, 
Abbot  was  Resieo,  Wxrde  FHar  Lawrence,  and  Meadows  the  AptOie^ 
eory,  so  that  the  ptoy  has  seldom  been  more  strongly  CMt  Thename 
of  Mtos  Kembte's  tragedy  is,  "FiaactotheFint,"  butlttoeald  KwiU 
not  be  produced  thto  season.— Sinclair  and  Mtos  EUea  Tree  are  to 
perform  at  Covent  Garden,  Ltoton  and  Miss  Graddon  at  Drury  Lanok 
—Charles  Ineledon  has  appeared  as  Young  Meadowa  at  Ihiiiy  Lane, 
and  was  received  with  appiaan,  bat  we  an  afraid  hto  voice  will  never 
equal  hto  Csther's.- During  the  season,  nine  new  pieces  have  been  pro- 
duced at  the  En^ish  Opera  HouM,  eight  of  which  were  sueoessfuL 
Two  were  translated  German  pieces    the  mt  were  **  neither  stolen, 
taken,  borrowed,  nor  hamSated.''— hi  the  *'  Msnisge  of  Figaro," 
which  was  ptojfed  atthe  Kki^sThesteefor  thebenefltof  CoiventGar. 
den,  Madmne  MaMbrsB  Gansia  aaaUlBed  the  part  of  AnaaaiuiA,  bdng 
thefiisttimeshehadewerappaandinaBBqi^pert.   Sheseenuto 
have  gone  thsoiigh  it  to  admire riim.  Mtos  Baton  played  the  CotMteu, 
—The  piece  called  "  Btock  Kyed  Susan,"  te  which  T.  P.  Cooke  plays 
WUUoM,  has  been  perfbrmed  tot  the  hundredth  aueoesslTe  eight  at 
the  Surrey,  to  bumper  houses.— Young  Kesa  to  aow  performing  at 
the  Haymarket,  which  to  to  clon  te  a  few  days.— Catalani,  it  to  sal^ 
has  rethred  from  public  life,  and  mqpnsaad  areeohoioa  not  toeing 
agate  unlem  iior  charitable  purposes.— The  Chestsr  Musloal  Festival 
deared  the  sum  of  L.1000^— Walleek  to  aboat  to  sail  for  America.— 
Our  old  friend  Jones  has  by  thto  time  made, or  to  about  toamke^  hto 
debut  at  Drury  Lane,  as  Lertf  Ogkby,  to  the  *'  Ctondesttee  Marrisge." 
We  wish  him  aU  nirf¥ss.  for  he  deserves  It— We  undersund  that 
the  Missm  Weston,  who  have  been  recently  added  to  our  company* 
an  Bot  to  remain^— MIsi  SmUhsflB  to  at  Glasgow. 

Wi^KLT  List  of  PiKroufANCXS. 

Oet.  a^Oct.  9. 

Sat.      School J^  Seandah  ^  The  InvlMiblte. 

MoN.     Paul  Pry,  ^  Do. 

Tvaa.  SweethtarU  and  Wbia,  4  GfowMal  la  Londom* 

Wan.    The  Rencontre,  John  qf  Porto,  ^  Mary  Stuart, 

Tbub.  Marriagt  ^fPlgmtOi  l^  Do. 

Fiu.     Chariee  JJ.,  BappUet  Day  jfmy  UJt,  ^  Gtomaa<  JuLoHJoiu 


TO  OUR  CORRBSPONDCNTS. 
Wb  haveread  *'  Theuhhappy  Guest"  with  much  teterest;  it  shall 
appear  as  soon  as  possihtoM—*' A  Queer  YanT  to  under  consideration. 
The  <*  Adventure  on  the  Coest  of  Kentr  lies  at  our  publisher's^— The 
article  on  the  Fine  Arts  te  Oiaigow  te  our  next,  if  possible.— Mr 
Brydsonli  fisrther  oommunicatioas  have  been  received  with  thanks. 
We  cannot  answer  Jito  question  with  regard  to  Oban,  beeaun  we  do 
TbeataiBfad  edIUan  gon  to  sabseribcn  te  Ihenelgb- 
avereedvad  ••  B.V*  tmdilloiiary  notlee,  aad  shall 
begladtoaeetheocheiitowhtoh  he  afiudesi— •<  A  FUaad"  to  very 
iadelhtifBUe  te  ptoklqg  lip  pl«M  of  Ubmatlmifor  Mb  whtah  M 
frequently  (tfuMi 

Weshould  hke  mnch  to  nealve  thi  eomnuirieittoa  dtadad  to  by 
the  Author  of  «  AMttt  F)rif,»  end  if  tanopanad  with  hto  own  ro^ 
aaifc*,  aomneh  thehMtet^-Tha  TittdailOA  from  the  •«  Good*  Lu- 
eaaor,"  by  OaUann.lsagreatdcBltoo  loi«foroHrp«gw,btttpet> 
haps  the  Author  eooU  flkvonr  as  with  some  shorter  apeoimeM.— 1 
■*  Forget-me-Notr*  shall  have  a  plan  as  soon  as  possible.— The  Linn 
by  •*  F.  W."  of  Tevlotsid%  win  soamly  suit  ua.— The  TraaslatioB 
fhm  the  «•  Candooero  GeneraT  to  splitted,  but  the  original  poen 
wanto  teterest.— The  Ltem  by  «•  G.  L."  of  Stockbridgt  will  not  da — 
w  StansM  tfl  MlmniU"  AM  hm^  m  jplm^  -.11,-  ffftiffinwrt  Potm  to  ItJll 

un»Toldabiy  pM^poBedi  tivittMr  wltii  oOinteteiNtliig  Mticki. 
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ADVERTISBMBNT8, 
Omneeied  with  Literature,  Science,  and  (he  Arte* 


MRS  and  MISS  ORME  have  resumed  ffivinff  Le0- 

^^     MOf  on  tlM  PIANaFORTK,  GUITAR,  indtB  8IKOINO, 


HARP. 


MR  TAYLOR,  ProfeMor  of  the  HARP,  (pupU 

^^    of  N.  C.  Bodm.)  hM  Um  hdwmr  of  mnouMlBf  to  tb»  Notal- 


Jity  and  Gcnlnr  tiuU  ha  hM 
jtrnmeot  for  the 

14,  Elder  Street, 
SeptemlMr  50, 1M9. 


flTlBf  iaMnieCioM  OB  tlMtln- 


DANCING. 


MR  I>U^  ^^^  resumed  his  Teaching  at  No.  7, 

^^^  India  Str«st»  whkh  it  In  the  immedtote  Tidaity  of  the 
Kdlnbumh  Aeademy,  and  Cireoa  PIm»  School,  end  aboitt  ten 
mfamtef*  walk  firom  the  High  SebooL 

Boudtav  BitahUihiae&ts  and  PriTat*  VamlUei  altoidad. 


STATUARY. 


HEROIC  GROUP  OF  THRKS  FIOURKS. 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTION  ROOMS 

^  annoiroiieBlSDrtheRshlkltloBoraGioapor 

THREE  COLOSSAL  FIGURES, 
SeulpCaied  by  Mr  Lawrmtb  Macdoitald. 

and  repreaentlnK  ilittr  Ukrtmg  th*  dmd  bo^  tf  Pttnchu,  •nd  eoai- 
baiinga  Tr^n  Vrarv^er. 

Admlttaaae,  la.t  Onaaau  TidwCib  0e,»OpaB  ttom  10  a.  m.  tUl 
duik. 
EdlDhurgh,  fTlh  AiMMt»  1819. 

Thia  day  U  pobllihad. 

By  WAUOH  and  INNB8,  No.  t,  Hvntar  Sqnan.  aai  41,  SoRth 

■    Hanovar  Stveat. 

In  oelaTO.  priea  10a*  6d>  boai^b^ 

PUBLIC  WORSHIP ;  or  Spechnens  of  the  man- 

ner  hi  whieh  the  Serrieea  of  the  Predmcrian  Church  an  cod- 
dnetad  oa  flatiamaaOJ  and  other  aolemn  rertitala,  at  well  aa  on 
more  ordinary  oeoaaioaf .  Tb  which  ate  added,  Atc  MJawritaneoua 
Dliooitnw>  and  an  Enay  on  the  Rcitonahlfmai  and  AdTanf^pi  ct 
Pnyer. 

By  the  teta  Rer.  ARCHIBALD  OR  ACIE, 
Somattaie  AMbtant  MtaUiar  la  the  pariah  of  laTanik. 

Alao  by  the  aame  Author,  laeantly  iwhlkhed. 

SERMONS  on  VARIOUS  IMPORTANT  SUB- 
JBCTS.    In  oatiTo,  price  lOi.  Od,  bowda. 


»a^ 


SALES  OF  BOOKS,  &e. 
BY  AUCTION. 


MESSRS  JOHN  CARPRAE  aad  SON  raspect- 

"^"^  fkiUytnttaMtebthaLintheamiaearMiftnmithaMywIllra. 
came,  for  ^mmob.  thrfr  SALES  by  AUCTION  of  BOOU.  PIC- 
TURES. KNoWaVINGS,  OBJECTS  hi  NATURAL  HISTORY, 
and  oOw  DaMripdoaa  of  Utexary  Pioparty,  In  thair  Old  Brt^^ 
ad  Rooou^  No.  9,  Dmnuncnd  StraaL 

Mean*  CARFRAE  and  SOW  befaif  nov  wpsait  hi  makfaw  np 
CatalQgiiaa  of  aaremloatanilTe  Ubcanaa.  and  avianktas  the  order  of 
tMr Mica Ibr the  aaaaen.  iMpeelfbllyiaqna 
to  tatnist  them  with  the  DiqMiaal  of  Pnpaai 
tion,  to  flmmr  them  with  their  inatmctloaa 
aaeura  the  noafc  Ihfourable  part  of  the 


yof  theabof  ttmntlu 
aa  flBdyaapoiaible  to 


Thia  EitahliahmenthM  been  long  the«Uaitof  thohladin 
harsh,  and  ia  well  knpwn  and  ftequaotad  by  the  principal 
of  nila  dty,  and  throoghoat  thr  eountry. 

Paitlaolan  of  the  Salaa  wUl  be  ttnoMMid  la  duly  adfVtlMDM^ 
9,  DnnaondSmalb  Od.  S,  18W. 


SPLENDID   EDITIONS, 
CHEAPNESS  AND  PORTABILITY, 

AINSWOETH*S  LATIN  DICTIONARY, 

In  One  Vohune.  Imperial  Sto^ 
Price  L.l,Ua.6d. 

Storootynod.  wlttont  abridfcaMnt.  ftom  the  origianl  CbBo  Sdifian  d 
175%  wSiMnaraoa  addfttona,  ^jnmdarinni.  andtopaoiwncnti. 

By  the  Rer.  &  W.  BEASTON.  HJk. 
FcOow  of  PMnbroke  CoUcfa^  Ganhridgc;. 

Reriaad  and  Oorreeted 

By  WILLIAM  ELLIS.  Eao.  lf.A. 

OfKlm^Col^ia.  Aberdaan. 

*«  Eneouf^gcd,  we  tnwt.  by  thedaaantdtocccaaoftlaoodlfifflf 
#uhnaon*B  OMicnnry  in  one  taBge  Svo  volnmc^  we  hnve  bctw  in  U* 
tin  coanterpart-«  pabUoatlon  on  whieh  we  do  not  heaitnirr  t*  b*- 
ttam  our  moat  iinmialifled  pralie.  Aimwocth*i  haa  always  been,  «lc 
It  merited,  a  popolar  Thaaaorua;  and  fbr  ready  refcroice  to  ihr 
Btndant,  none  better  coaid  be  eooitrueCed.  There  wcce^  however.  ■ 
f  hcic  mint  be  in  all  fRoika  of  the  kind,  many  tma,  ettiMr  origMl 
or  audi  ai  had  crept  In  through  farrlini  reprinting ;  and  «e  anftal 
to  ace  a  multltnde  of  thcae  reoullcd  by  the  induatry  and  Jadnoat  ^ 
the  preaant  editor.  In  other  reapeeta,  alao,  great  and  noCotiois  si- 
piorementi  have  been  eSbded— wtieuchm«pt  of  what  waa  otaeist? 
or  unnceaaavy.  and  ampHScatlon  where  the  nature  of  the  cspks»^ 
thma  required  IL  Altofalher  (and  we  haire  looked  careftilly  draip 
many  Intricate  esampka  lo  enable  ua  to  pre  thto  honeit  opuuoH*- 
altogether  we  cea  mod  uuuiei'midly  reoommend  thia  vohnar  ■ 
one  of  the  bad  auidea  to  early  damicalatlBinnMnti.  and  alao  tm  J 
the  eomplotad  Latin  Didlonarica  that  haa  ever  ooiutod  pubhe  a- 
▼otti.**— Lilcrory  Gaaetfr. 


JOHNSON*S  DICTIONARY, 

Complete  hi  One  Volume,  price  L.f .  Sk  in  Clodk 

A  DICTIONARY  of  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,  ia  whieh  thi 
Worda  are  deduced  from  their  oifglnalt,  and  iUuilnted  ia  their  d ' 
toent  Signiflcaliona  by  Eaamplea  from  the  bed  Writers:  to  vhct 
are  prafliad,  a  Hictory  of  the  Language,  and  an  S^^ah  Gnz- 


By  SAMUEL  JOHNSON,  LL.D. 
Sfeeraotyped  vatbatlm  ftm  the  Lad  Edltioa< 
by  thcDodor. 

"ThlaBdltkm  of  JoamoN'a  DicTioMAmT,  *i 
Urn  from  the  lad  folio  BditioDConrected  by  the  Doctor.*  ia< 
ly  deaerving  of  notice  fiir  ibi  accuracy,  the  beauty  of  toa  TypovQ^V 
and  the  character  of  Ita  Arrangemeua."— Llfrrary  Gmsette. 

•<  Aa  a  apedmen  of  Typographical  art,  the  Work  bdbre  ui  ii  a 
■iMidiil  eoatrtbutlon  to  our  XJInariea.  It  unRca  dcgnee,  dunM- 
Hty.  cxifttidABacaimcy.  and  convaBicDceof  tern,  hi  a  maoaK  alco> 

HENRYS  BIBLE  COMPLETE. 

Is  ttreehaadaone  Tola,  fanperial  Sro,  price  LJ.  Ua^  in  CkHh, 

AN  KXPOSITION  of  theOLD  and  NEW  TESTAMENT. 
By  MATTHEW  HENRY.  V.D.M. 

Towhkharapioaxod.  the  Mcmoiia  of  the  Lilb..€haiaetv.  aal 

Wrlttop  of  the  AnttHX. 

By  J.  B.  WILUAMS.  Eao-  F.SJL 

«*ItniaralHiod  aocm  pieaamplaona  to  vantara  upoa  any  raaaa- 
of  the  greateat  Engllan  commentator  on  dte  Holy  Scrip- 
t  and  hadagrecandy  cjiuicaaed  a  deddad  opialoa  aa  to  theme. 
litaof  Mdthew  ifagy^  IBble.  te  ia  qake  unnwiimeiy  to  lepan  far- 
mer  oomaaandatioaa.  Thia  we  will  aay.  that  every  maa  ought  lo 
BOicata  thia  great  manTa  Commentary  who  can  aflbrd  \tu  With  thai 
Aeling  atroapy  Used  oa  our  minda,  we  am  truly  pad  to  iaUodiMv 
to  our  naden  aa  edUhm  of  thia  cxtraocdiaanr  woric.  which,  ia 
gacBBy,  hr  surpoaaei  every  w 
the  Ingaauity  andtaataoftho 
er  who  haa  auppMad  a  dmClwatnm  >o  worthy  of  the  agie.  T^puV 
He  am  greatly  Indebtad  to  the  maa  who  thoa  plaeea  a  vahuMe  mi 
waworfcwithlatheraaehofpenoaaofordtaMry  BMaaa.  The 
praSied  to  thia  edidoB  ia  the  oae  hidy  flimiahail  toy  Mr  WO. 
Unaa.  a  daiceadant  of  Matthew  Henrys  IbmUf.  and  a  amcrve  k>f«. 
ofaUnoBoanformldmeniortala.  The  printer  and  (ha  pubOdKr  hate 
oar  wBimad  tfaBnka."-^Bdm.  Mag. 

TMaBdMea  U  alao  pubhahad  hi  Parta,  at  Sa.  each,  and  may  be 
taken pariodleally.  at  dm ooaveaiaaae  or  Pureheaant  and  far  the 
ftathaTaeMminndatinn  of  ijbt  PuMic,  fhia  Woekawy  be  had  ia 
W^QrNnmban,atOneSh|lha«aadi.   SoUbyaU  ~    ' 


tfm  United  Kingdom. 

:  JeaBFaOof.a  Roujiaon.  4f,  FDuitiys  ao|i  by  Cda- 


by  CONSTABLE  Ik  oa  19.  WATBRIXH)  PLACE  I 

»  by  Roitonnow  de  Antncaoir.  Ob^gowi  W.  CvaaT, 
joa.  It  Oob.  DnbllBi  HoatT.  CaAMon, &  Oo.  Lead 
aUNooamn.  Poatmoatan.  and  Clcika  of  the  Raad« 

I  ana  acaf^ref  ay  paal,  ISi. 


auNooanMB.  Foatmi 
the  United  lUi«dom. 

PfiMfid,ar 


Fdalid  ky  BAUdarma  *  Co.  PM^i  WM, 


WEEKI^T  RE0I8TBR  OF  CRITICISM  AND  BELLES  LETTRES.  Si 


Memn  Whittaker  &  Co.  have  for  some  time  fMit  been  preparing 
th'fee  icries  of  Popular  Hbtoriet,  nnder  the  tlUe  of  CkUnets  of  Lite> 
rary,  PhikMophiaU,  Sdentiflc,  and  Polttieal  HUtory.  The  work  Is  to 
be  published  in  parts,  tome  of  whidif  from  the  pant  of  distinguldied 
wrltcn.  are  in  a  state  of  fonrardocii. 

The  first  Namber  of  a  Diiiibi  Literary  GatetU  to  to  appear  on  Sa- 
turday the  7d  of  January  next.  We  have  read  the  Prospectus,  which 
is  ably  written  t  and,  if  the  work  itself  be  well  cooduetad,  we  see  no 
Tcatcm  why  its  sucoms  should  not  be  eommensurate  with  that  of  the 
EoiFSBoaoH  LiTaRARY  Journal,  or  any  simihtf  publication,  by 
whicti  a  dqpademtum,  the  want  ot  whieh  had  been  loog  felt,  to  sup- 
plied to  a  ^untry. 

On  the  first  Wednesday  of  1830  to  to  appear.  The  Foreign  Utarary 
Gfaette.  |t  is  to  be  a  weekly  epitome  of  Continental  and  Domestic 
Science,  Literaton,  and  Art^ 

Mr  Giattan  has  a  new  work  in  the  Pms,  celled  the  Heiress  ef 
firufcei.  which  win  appear  t^  soon. 

Mr  T.  K.  Hervey  has  Just  finished  the  second  series  of  the  Romance 
of  Htotory,  which  will  be  published  immediately. 
■   A  History  of  China,  collected  from  authentic  sources,  and  trana- 
lated  from  original  documents,  to  in  pkeparatkm,  by  Mr  Thoass. 

The  Young  Lady's  Book  will  be  published  towards  the  end  of  thto 
month.  It  to  to  lie  a  complete  Manual  of  all  those  elegant  pnrsuito 
«'  which  grace  the  person  or  adorn  the  mind."  The  work  will  be 
richly  bound  in  silk,  and  the  engravii^  are  eight  hundred  in 
liumber. 

Tale«  and  Sketches  of  Sooltbh  Life  are  in  a  forward  state,  md  will 
aippaar  nest  month. 

An  Account  of  the  early  History,  Religlan  and  Mythology,  CtTil 
and  Domestic  Institutions,  Arts.  Linguagcw  and  Litaratura  of  the 
Dorians ;  with  new  and  improved  Maps  of  the  Petopcmnese  and  Ma» 
•edonia,  translated  from  the  German  of  C.  O.  Muller,  Is  announced. 

The  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Monro)  late  Governor  of  Madias,  by  the 
tier.  O.  R.  Oleig,  author  of  the  *'  Subaltem,"  to  in  the  press. 

Dr  Southey's  Third  Volume  of  the  Htotory  of  the  bUe  War  in 
fipain  and  Portugal,  to  Car  advanced  at  press,  and  will  be  published 
in  November. 

The  foOowihg  works*  connected  with  the  fanpoftant  snl^ect  of 
liealth,  are  announced  :«-HeaIth  Mthout  Physic,  or  Cordtoto  fbr 
Youth.  Manhood,  and  Old  Age,  including  Maxims,  medical,  moral, 
I  and  facetious,  for  the  Prevention  of  Disease,  and  the  attainment  of 
a  long  and  vigorous  lifei  by  an  Old  Physlcin«^Coonomy  of  the 
Hands,  Feet.  Fingers,  and  Toes  t  whldi  Includes  the  prevention, 
tfvatmcnt,  and  care  of  corns,  bunniona,  and  deftmned  nails )  In  e 
small  pocket  volumei— A  Familiar  Treatise  on  Nervous  Afbctiona, 
Disorders  of  the  Head.  Chest,  Stomach,  and  Bowels  t  by  J.  Steven- 
son, M.  D^— The  History  and  Treatment  of  Oouglu,  Colds,  and  of 
the  Winter  Complaints,  by  the  same  author* 

Mr  COLRURN.<— It  may  not  be  generally  known  to  our  readers  that 
Mr  Colbum,  the  extensive  publtohcr.  has  lately  taken  a  partner,  and 
ihat  the  gentleman  with  whom  he  has  asaodAtcd  himself  is  Mr 
Richard  Bentley,  lately  of  the  firm  of  Measrs  S.  and  IL  Bentley, 
the  vrcli-known  printers.  Mr  Bentley  to  a  near  retotive  of  the  tote 
John  Nichoto,  B«|.  the  eminent  antiquary  and  topographer. 

A  Radical  Kmo-^It  to  stated  in  a  Paris  paper,  that  the  Poems  of 
the  King  Of  Bavaria  have  actually  been  intacdleied  lb  Anctrla,  as  of 
g  fepublicaa  and  seditious  tendency  i 

AnotbbR  Rotal  PoBX*^The  Canton  Register  states,  that  the 
Emperor  of  China  hm  written  an  ode  on  ttie  capture  and  destruction 
of  the  fortress  of  Changkihur,  where  some  rebeto  have  ft>r  a  kmg 
time  resitted  the  authority  of  the  government  TtiiS  ode  has  been 
printed,  and  a  oopy  of  it  sent  to  each  oi  the  Princes  and  grand  dig> 
nitaricsof  the  empire,  who  have,  as  In  duty  bound,  acknowledged 
the  reoeipiof  It  la  lerma  of  beeomhig  panegyric  i  and  hto  Celestial 
Majesty  has  thought  fit  to  print  all  their  letters  of  acknowledgment 
in  the  Pekin  Gazette  /  Tl)e  ode  which  has  called  forth  thto  torrent 
of  admiring  criticism,  consists  of  twenty-four  lines. 

Nkw  Oprra  bt  Moxart.— a  nnnlcal  disoovery  of  iioghlsf  iflt»> 
Itat  has  Just  been  made  public  at  Manhelm— nothing  less  than  a 
hitherto  unknown  Opera  of  MonrL  It  to  called,  "  La  Finta  Giardi- 
nlera,"  and  consists  of  three  icts.  The  Mtleai  Gazette  of  Leipsio 
states  that  Mosart  composed  thto  opera  In  his  eighteenth  yeit  (1771,) 
fbr  the  theatre  of  Munich. 

The  difllcult  task  of  translating  the  odes  of  Pindar  has  been  an- 
dertaken  by  a  young  Poltoh  poet.  He  haa  been  very  successful  in 
some  of  his  attempts.  The  odes  already  tnnstoted  have  appeared 
A  Urtua,  the  original  Greek  text  being  printed  by  the  side  of  the 
Polish. 

Mr  Sleber,  of  Pragne,  to  about  to  pnbHsh  at  Pafto  hto  long^pio* 
mtoed  work  on  the  cure  of  hydtophoUa,  whieh  he  haa  spent  nine 
/cars  In  completing.  According  to  Mr  Sleber,  hydrophobia  to  not  a 
di«ase.  but  a  metaetaats,  or  termination  of  a  disease ;  and  hto  me- 
thod of  cuM  to  applied  to  make  the  eontaflon  qdit  its  placA 

A  GRaxAH  DiTiit>*a  Norroif  a  or  SoRRrRf  v.— Sobriety  to  oom- 
parattftb  WitdwfedtimaaodaieimcrfteumttteUoaitottomi  and 


^BB9H--=9SBSBBS^BaBaBHBBBS9aaaBa9^1^HBBaB^^SBBHBW^ 

climate  in  which  they  live.  On  the  Rhtoe^  mea,  women,  and  child- 
ren,  drink  wines,  which  we  redton  cnstly,  without  stint,  and  thrive 
upon  Ihem.  The  lent  sermon  of  the  Bishop  of  Frier  to  abundantly 
redolent  of  the  kindly  and  Jolly  Influenee  of  hto  land's  balsam.  The 
following  to  an  extract :— •'  Brethren,  to  whom  the  high  pcivils^of 
repentance  and  penance  has  been  conceded,  you  feel  the  shi  of  abu- 
sing the  gilts  of  Providence.  But  abueue  non  tolOt  ntmm.  It  to 
written,  '  Wine  maketh  glad  the  heart  of  man.'  It  foltowa,  then, 
that  to  use  «tne  moderately  to  our  duty.  Now,  there  to  donbttosi 
none  of  my  male  hearers  who  cannot  drink  his  four  boMea  without 
allbcting  hto  brain  i  let  him,  however,  if  by  the  fifth  or  sixth  bottle 
he  nokNiger  knows  hto  bwn  wifte,  if  he  begin  to  beat  and  kick  hto 
children,  and  look  on  hto  dearest  friend  as  an  enemy,  refrain  from  an 
excess,  dtopleaiing  to  God  and  man,  and  which  renders  him  con- 
temptibli  in  the  eyea  of  hto  fUlows.  But,  Whoever,  alter  drinking 
hto  ten  or  twelve  bottles^  retains  his  senses  suflldently  to  snpport  hto 
tottering  neighbour,  or  manage  hto  household  aflkira,  or  execute  the 
comibands  of  hto  spiritual  and  temporal  superiors,  let  him  take  hto 
share  quietly,  and  be  tharkftil  for  hto  talent.  Still,  let  him  be  cau- 
tious how  he  exrced  this,  for  man  to  weak,  and  hto  powers  limited^ 
It  to  but  seldom  that  our  kind  Oeator  extends  to  any  one  the  gracd 
to  be  able  to  drink  safely  sixteen  bottks,  of  which  privilege  he  hath 
held  me,  the  meanest  of  hto  servants,  worthy.  And  since  no  one  can 
say  of  n.e  thsik  I  have  ever  broke  out  in  causeless  rage,  or  failed  to 
reoogniae  my  hoytehold  friends  and  relations,  or  neglected  the  per- 
formance of  my  spiritual  duties,  I  may,  with  thankfrilness  and  a 
good  eonsdehee,  use  the  gilt  whidi  hath  been  intrusted  to  me.  And 
you,  my  pious  hearers,  each  take  modestly  your  allotfcad  portlan ; 
and,  to  avoid  all  excess,  follow  the  praoept  of  St  Peter—*  Try  al|* 
and  stick  by  the  bast.' " 

TkeatrieaiGotHif^i  new  tragedy,  entitled  "  CpMharto,"  (a  very 
awkward  name)  written  by  Mr  Lister,  the  author  of  the  Noveb  of 
"  Granby,"  and  '*  Herbert  Lacy,"  was  to  be  produced  on  Wednes- 
day evening  at  Dmry  Lano.  Young  ptoys  the  hero,  and  Miss  Phik 
Hpa  the  heroine.— At  Covent  Garden,  "  The  First  of  May,  or  a 
Royal  Love  Match,**  a  piece  in  two  acto,  by  a  Lady— Mias  Hlll-haa 
been  pretty  wdl  reotlved.— Matthews  and  Yates  have  been  quarrel- 
ling With  Bllistott  and  T.  P.  Cooke,  but  we  hope  the  matter  will  be 
amieably  adJURted  soon.— Miss  Fanny  Kembfc  to  to  appear  speedily  ih 
the  part  of  B«li;ld«ra.— Sinclair  has  returned  to  Drury  Lane,  after  a^ 
absence  of  five  yeers  —Jones  has  already  made  a  very  favourable  imh 
presskm  at  Covent  Garden,  and  to  likely  soon  to  rival  hto  namesake, 
the  London  Jones.— De  Begnto  has  opened  the  Dublin  Theatre  with 
hto  Italton  corps.^The  Birmingham  Musical  Festival  ha4  gone  off 
brilliantly  and  moeeasfblly.  The  pilndpal  attraetlona  wet*  Mali- 
bran,  Faton.  and  Braham  \  and  the  company  was  equal  In  numbdir 
and  respectability  to  that  of  any  preceding  year.— The  Newport 
Theatre  has  been  sold  to  the  Weslcyan  Methodists,  who  are  fitting 
it  up  as  a  chapel :  but  on  the  wholes  the  BngHah  piovincial  theatres 
are  not  )n  the  deploraMe  state  whieh  haa  been  genflfally  refiiesent- 
ed.  A  season  of  only  four  weeks  at  Bristol  cleared  upwards  of  4001. 
—at  Oxford  Ae  manager  put  In  his  pocket  ItOOf.  alter  a  season  of 
three  months— and  at  Worthlngton  the  season  has  been  most  sue- 
cessfUL- Vestrto  haa  been  aucoaeded  here  by  Braham  and  Mtoa  PhU- 
lipsb— MissSmithion  has  been  peribrming  atGtosMow,  butthe  theatia 
there  to  not,  we  have  been  informed,  in  the  bast  Ofdcr  as  yeCb 

Wkkklt  List  op  Pcrporuah cm. 

Oct  10— Oct  16. 

SAt.      Uarriage  of  Figaro,  ^  The  L.100  Baal:  tfote. 

Mow.    PatU  Pry^i^  Giovanmi  in  London* 

Tuaa.  Lordqf  Ae  Manor,  i^  The  SuUbme  and  BeantffuL 

Wro.   HoiM.  SW«r/Hoinc/*7Wi»«lilPM2slr«Cof(/aror,  ^Glownial 

in  London, 
Thur.  Knov  pour  Own  JITInd,  4  The  Snblbne  and  Beaaf IfWL 
Fri.      The  DevVe  Bridge,  4  Cramond  Brig, 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

4«  £^«^i»  oommunicatkms  will  be  of  use  to  us.— The  prose  and 
poetry  of  *•  Mr  Valentine  Green"  will  not  suit  us.— The  contributioia 
from  Lerwick  shall  have  a  ptoce.— We  hope  to  have  room  soon  for 
'*  T.  B.  J.,"  "  W.  W.,"  ••  H.  M.  G.** of  Gla^ow,  and  others  i  also  for 
the  lines  **  To  my  Slater  on  reeeivtng  a  Preaent.''— "  M.  R.**  wiU  not 
suit  usm— **  The  Mysterious  Hand"  in  our  next. 

We  have  received  the  *'  Stansas"  by  Mr  William  Mayne  of  Oht^ 
gow,  and  regret  that  we  have  no  room  for  them  la  tody's  Numbed 
We  understand  that  some  of  hto  poems  ate  to  be  laad  pubiidy  in 
Oto^ow  next  week  i  and,  from  what  w«  know  of  thehr  uertis,  we 
certainly  think  that  his  townsmen  will  omit  an  opportunity  of  show- 
iqg  a  dMire  to  countenance  genius  if  the  attendance  be  not  good. 

The  Review  of  Dr  Brown's  *•  Antiguitias  of  the  Jews  "  will  posi- 
tiwily  appav  !■  «te  M9tt|  m  9k»  "  ■awPtetieM  of  the  ]Ml» 
NalL* 


THE  EMITBUIIGH  LITERARY  JOURNAL;  OR, 


[Wt. «!.  OeWbtr  IT.  It»] 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 
dmutlei  ttia  LUeratun,  Sektm,  and  tke  ArU. 

PiMiiliedlliiidiT, 

THE  TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  BfEDICO- 

'^     GHIRURGICAL  80CIBTT  OT  BIHNBUROa. 

VoLIlLPafftlL 
AoAM  BMjkCK^  lUinlMiflit  hauaauM  aad  Go.  LondoB. 


SPLENDID   EDITIONS. 
CHEAPNESS  AND  PORTABILITY. 

AINSWORTirS  LATIN  DICTIONARY, 

la  Om  VohxiM,  InnMrfal  SfiK 
Priee  L.1.  UsT 6d. 

Stffreotjpedl  wttiiootaliridfMoakt,  ttom  the  otkioil  fiilkt  BdiHonoT 
173S^  wta  mmiMDa*  addltioot,  emendattoiM,  and  improvmneoti. 

By  the  Rdy.  &  W.  BSASTON,  M.A. 
Fdlow  of  PtmlHoke  Oolkge.  Cimbrtdjp^ 

RtvfMd  tnd  Corvecfted 

By  WILLIAM  £LLI8,  EMk  II.A. 

oriUnf^Coltait,  AbMdMB. 

<*  BaBBT^nid,  ^  tniit,  !>y  thedanrvcdnuMMortlwcditiaior 
Jol)iiMO*t  DIeilaBarr  In  one  laxfa  8vo  volume^  we  have  here  Itg  La* 
tin  connterpart^a  |wblicatlao  oq  which  we  do  not  hcaltate  to  be- 
alow  oar  nau  imqttallfled  pvalae.  Alaraorth't  hat  always  been,  what 
It  meriiad.  a  vofnalar  Thamimet  and  fbr  feady  nreieaee  to  ibe 
■nudanf,  none  bettar  ennld  be  fonnmulid.  Tboie  w«n»  however,  at 
there  must  be  in  all  woriuof  the  Und,  many  cinirtt  either  orlgioaL 
or  ludi  aa  had  crept  in  throuflib  eaieleit  repnnting  ;  and  we  aiegbd 
tn  tee  a  qmltiMdeof  tbeie  reeUfled  by  tfw  Indwrtry  and  Jndcment  of 
•the  ineient  editor.  In  other  Twpeiit^  alto,  gtat  and  aotorjoni  fan» 
jwoeerocntt  have  been  cAbatedU-ealafnriHntBt  of  vbat  wat  obtoleta 
or  unneocnanr.  and  ampliflcation  where  the  nalme  of  the  enplana- 
tiont  requind  it  Altogether  (and  wc  ba^e  looked  careftilty  through 
many  Intricate  exna^ilea  to  entMa  iia  to  give  tfato  henort  opinion)— 
.altofetber  we  om  mott  iiwetaiwedli  louamnmid  thia  velttne  at 
one  of  the  bttt  gnidet  to  eaily  riatiirai  attaimntntt,  and  elto  one  of 
the  ooropletett  Latin  Dietionazlei^  that  bat  ever  courted  pubUe  ib- 
^ponr.*— Lirerory  QattUt. 

JOHNSON'S  DICTIONARY, 

CompleCe  in  One  Volume^  price  Uff,  tk  in  CloUb 

'  A  mCTIOflARY  of  the  ENGLISH  LANOUAOB,  in  which  the 
Wordt  are  deduced  from  their  orlplnalt,  and  Ulottmied  in  th^  m 
jBiont  SiKniicathint  by  Bnmplet  from  the  beet  Writartt  to  wbi(£ 
are  prcfiaed,  a  iUilory  of  the  langwcge,  and  an  Enriith  Gnn. 
inar* 

By  SAMUEL  JOHNSON,  LUD. 
Sftncotypcd  ▼cibalim  from  tbe  Lett  Editloa  eornded 

by  the  Doctor. 

••TUtEdltion  of  Jonitaoii'a Dictioitart,  'tliiciHiucd Terbnp 
tim  from  the  latt  foHo  Edition  corrected  by  the  Doctor/  It  eminent- 
ly iieetn  log  of  notice  fior  lit  aceutaey,  the  bcenty  of  Itt  TypoenphT 
wndthacbamderofltaARaniemenli.''— Literavy  Geartte. 

^   «*A«ae|welmcn  of  TypQgnphiealart  theWorkbelbfe  na  ton 

teonr  utaaileB.    It 


tnlandld 
lifer.  n4' 


_   . .  cxquitlte  accuracy*  and  enoTenieneeof  taan,  tai  a 
gether  unpreccdented.*'-^MoiiM^  BewUv. 

HENRY'S  BIBLB  COMPLETE. 

In  three  handaome  volt,  imperial  8vo»  price  US,  lAc  in  Clolli, 

AN  EXPOSirroN  of  the  OLD  and  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

By  MATTHEW  HENRY.  V.^M. 

«  To  whicb  are  prefixed,  the  Mcrooirt  of  the  UH^Oiainctv,  lad 

Writinp  of  the  Anthor. 

By  J.  B.  WILLUMS^  Eoo-  F.8.A. 
*'  ft  teay  almoet  teem  preeumptnooi  to  vcnlure  opoD  auT  lecom* 
raendation  of  tbe  fcrealatt  Bnxlltn  commentator  on  the  Holy  Serip- 
tnxet :  and  havinc  recently  expreeied  a  dedded  opinion  it  to  the  m^ 
rita  of  Mattlkcw  Henry*t  Bible,  it  to  <|nlte  unneoettary  to  repeat  for- 
mer comaMndattoni.  ThtowawUiaay»  that  every  man  onalit  to 
jottttt  thto  jDcat  roan't  Commentary  wlm  can  aflbrd  It.  Wiw  ihto 
^elfaiff  ttroi^y  fixed  on  onr  mlndt*  we  are  truly  glad  to  introduce 
to  our  readera  an  editkm  of  thit  rxtaordinary  work,  which,  la 
.ooronaotnett  and  economy,  tu  tuipeteca  every  former  attempt ;  aad 
.whkA  demoottratet  the  Ingeoulty  and  tatte  of  the  enterpiieira  print- 
er who  hat  tuppllcd  a  dettderataM  to  worthy  of  the  ag&  The  pnlh 
He  are  iCTcatly  Indebted  to  the  men  who  thua  placet  a'vahiable  end 
exmotive  work  within  the  reeeh  of  peraont  of  oidlnaiy  naene.  The 
lilit  prefixed  to  thto  edition  to  the  one  lately  frimithcd  by  Mr  Wil- 
liamt.  a  deicendant  of  Matthew  Henryt  Armily,  and  a  tineeie  lover 
ofallnaooonfarmlstroemortalt.  The  printer  and  the  publidicr  have 
•OUT  warractt  thaakt.**— Ami.  Mdg^ 

Thli  Edition  to  alio  Mblithad  in  Parta.  at  St.  each,  aad  mnr  be 

.telienperlodlcany,  at  die  ooavuntoace  of  Puwhwit  cad  for  the 

frirthar  acoommodatioQ  of  the  Public,  thto  Workmay  be  hed  la 

^rSStS^SSSiJ.^^*""^*^   SoldbyrilBooktHtoaS 


(DSDIOATED^  BY  PBRMIi«ION;  TO  fSB  fiVfB.} 
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TUtdwtomibllited, 
)Si.Sd*c|iMhbOBMfl;  orfitite 

VOL.  XLVn.  OP 

COKSTABLE^S  MISCELLANY ; 
BciiV  Volume  I.  of  a 

LIFE 


OP 


OLIVER  CROMWELU 


HISTORY  OP  THE  COMMONWEALTH, 
Fkom  the  Venriati;  tffi  «e  Rettantloa  of  Chntlet  II.  la 
By  the  Bev.  M.  RUS8BLU  LUa.  Lailb. 
la  Two  Volumet. 


Kdlnbaqiht  CoirarABLa  and  Co.   I^adoaj 


Tlw  Seeoad  Volume  will  appear  oa  the  7lh 
dlUoB  to  the  aHMd  Vlgaeitek  wW  coaiBlnaAie 


NAVAL  SKETCHED 

Jutt  publldied. 
In  a  handaome  ISmo  Volnrae. 


T.IFE  on  BOARD  a  MAN-OF-WAR;  indudw 

-"    •  ruU  Account  of  The  BATTLE  of  NAVARINO* 
By  a  BRITISH  SEAMAN. 

Thto  little  work  conetott  of  a  cucdnct  Nanathreof  the  imaunalet- 
vcnturet  of  a  Britiih  Salkar  in  hto  Mi^Jcatfi  Service,  tram  hto  laaw- 
taring  on  board  till  the  period  of  bto  ditcharie  elhev  tfke  Wmmkt  i 
Navariaoi  and  UhiatrateiL  by  a  aeriet  of  tketpVe,  ibe charge, 
maawn.  aad  habitt  of  Bntiah  Taia,  who  form  to  piynhar  and  iMi* 
rettliy  a  data  of  the  oommnnity-  It  atoo  cmbrteet  Skatetoet  «r  At 
Maltetr,  Portugucte,  dec  At  the  Namtor  tervcd  la  ttoe  Gonna,  a 
the  Batiie  of  Nevartno,  a  frill  account  to  given  of  all  that  ( 
tato  own  obtervatlcn  durtaig  that  tanmiinary  coafliat.  ai^ 
Ugbt  to  thrown  on  the  conduct  of  ttut  Vettd  aad  itt 
naanliog  which  to  neet  an  intercit  hat  been  excHad  i 
mmd  by  the  recent  Court-Martlal  at  PorttaMuth. 

BLACKia.  FuLLARToa.  dt  COb  niatapw ;  A*  FPfciAaian  dt  CU 
Edinburgh  t  W.  r.  Wakrmax.  DttbUni  aad  Ji 


Thto  day  to  pubMied, 

By  ThOBiat  Clirk,  SK,  Oeome  Stiw^ 

Pite  Six  SMIil^pi. 

THE   FOREIGN   REVIEW.    Nol   VllL 


ooNvaava. 

Art.  I.  Phrenokify.— IL  Lctlart  oa  Oeiaway.  by  a 
Modem  French  Drama.— IV.  Moller  t  die  Donna.— V.  Roan 
Napoleon   Buonaparte.— VL    Pottttoel  Ecoaoatf^^VIt. 
OoMi,Nota,  Gimadt  Modera  Italtam  CoaBedy.^--vnL 
IX.  Genetal  Jackton  t  The  XfnUmA  Siaiai  of  Amartee 
SaoET Ravijtwa uanu  Nawaar Ci  taaicai..  IxAUAjuf i 
SPAWiaH.  OaaaAK.  amo  DAMiaa  Pinu.iOATiQNa>-rXn. 
acatal  Literary  laldUgencc— XVIL  Imperfaat 
of  the  latt  Three  Hontha. 

London  t   Black,  Voima,  A;  Vouaai 
WniTTAJua  &  Oob  (  T.  CiiAaa*  iriliiitwiiht  ilanaaa 


MO.  u.  wiu.  BK  ruau«iBi>  m  paraKiwu 


— m. 


DANCING. 


MR  DUN  lias  resumed  his  T 

India  SraaxT.  which  to  hi  the  lamiedieia 
BHaburith  Academy,  and  CImna  Place 
mtaiutm*  walk  from  Uk»  High  School. 

Pll 


«t  No.  7. 


FENCING. 


MR  JOHNSTON^  Tncher  of  FENCING,  faai 

*'*'    BMpeaed  hto  CLASSES  fivtheSeaMa.     TeeamaaiWtoots 


A  LtetoB  evety  Day,  per  MoaHw  L.l»  law 
Three  I  emnat  »>Wedt»  perdow  WaSL 

Priaalr  ItolHen «|pea etaaSymerfrra/e  Ttnu, 

MtJ.haaeieeied  the  UorlaaBlal  OysaaMic 
btoPaetto. 
X9f  JamciPt  8(|aar0ii 


BdUbaiBh  t  PUbHthed  for  the  Proffielaii. 
by  CONSTABLE  A  CO.  19,  WATERLOO  PLACEi 

Sou  alto  by  Raaaaramr  di  ATKianon^ 


wasf 


Jap.  dc  Ct^  Dablto;  Huafft*  CaAana.*  Oio^ 
aU  Newaaicit,  I^Manattait«  aad  Oeikt  of  the 


the  Onitod  Kli^dom. 

fttaltd  by  BMAAVTYxa  di  Ofc  IMTfe  W«is» 
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A  DirricuLT  Point.— We  wn  ciedUily  taformed,  that  the  Meich 
of  Inrdicet  it  making  pn^prn*  enumg  the  Old  Uf  lit  Bwnhen,  anl 
thnt  •  Committe?  hu  been  eetueUy  Appointed  by  that  aeioclatloB,  to 
take  into  MiloMaaaMideratloiw  whethet  the  reading  oT  the  ttne  Iqr 
the  pMeentor  during  the  ilQglaf  of  the  Pwlm  ihoald  not  be  die* 
peoMd  with  f  Thia  practioe  la  oonaldered  by  tome  of  tfie  raembeia 
as  a  very  great  innovadon  on  the  "  wtedom  of  our  ancettort,"  and 
it  likely,  we  underftaud,  to  create  at  great  a  tohUm  aneng  them  as 
the  Organ  Controveny  hat  eauted  among  the  Rellor  Commnnton. 

NacaoLOOv.— Died  at  Uilaa,  on  the  «9th  of  September,  Btienne 
Dummit.  edivr  and  tramlator  of  the  worfct  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  at 
theageof  tevcnty.  He  ranked  Ugh  among  thote  Uleracy  »«  «bo 
gain  a  reputetioo  by  bvomlng  the  roouth-plWM  and  atrittanie  of 
men  ofgeaiat.  In  hit  youth,  hettood  In  thli  relation  to  Uimbeaib 
and  latteily  to  our  great  Jurist.— Died  at  Parit,  on  the  »5th  of  Sep- 
tember, J.  Roadclec,  areMtoet.  to  the  etghty^dxth  yaar  of  hit  age. 
He  published.  !■  ITW,  hit  "  TmUd  Theoiiqae  et  Fmtique  de 
r  Art  de  Batir."  In  »!»«.  h«  •"  appointed  Joml  direetor  in  the 
erection  of  the  Tarioue  monumen*e  then  eMenUng  in  PemM^  and 
hadathaTetatheforrat«lo»oftheBBotoPely<»Hto»fO*  He  waa 
tubtequentlyappolondprofctaorlnthetchorioftheFUieArtt.  He 
became  Uitierly  quitobluul;  and  In  thlt  ttotolhovcaerableold  man 
might  fiequMitlybetaeB  lcdb>hlteoatothe  meetlngtof  tbolnMi- 

tote. 
Em xBvnoH  Pnorw»io»AL  Soci«T"rt  Cowcaara.— We  are  glad 
'  to  undertund  that  the  Edinburgh  Profctrional  Society  of  Muticiant 
intendt  giving  Ibur  SubeoripUon  Cooeerti  during  theentuing  teatmi. 
To  tay  merely  that  thlt  body  hm  done  mote  toward*  eneonragtng  a 
'  taste  for  iottrumental  mutic  tai  Scotland  than  any  other  Inttitutionin 
thit  eountry,  would  be  taying  nothing  ;-»t  haa.  In  troth,  lormed.  and 
dimmed  a  tatto,  wMcfrdId  not  iMVtoutly  ekltt.  and  which,  without 
ita  mcertiont.  would  never  have  exittod.  Yet,  we  regret  to  ny,  that 
the  recelpta  of  the  three  tett  of  Conoertt  It  hat  already  gtvenhave  not 
been  equal  to  the  expenam.  The  total  espemeaeonteqoent  oa  the 
Oneertoof  I8fi6,  1»«7,  and  18«8,  were  L.I474.  lit.  ULi  and  the 
total  receipt!  weie  only  L.1391.  leaving  a  defteieney  of  L.83, 1  It.  Id. 
The  turplyt  of  the  receii^taof  the  tbigle  Benefit  Concert  which  was 
given  fant  teaton  waa  ooly  L.45.  to  that  the  Society  It  ttUl  neerly 
L.40  out  of  pocket.  Tbit  It  .not  creditable  to  the  pubHc  of  Edin. 
burgh  I  but  we  tinoerely  Iwpe  that  the  Society^  Subtfriplion  Book 
for  the  present  ioaionwiU  be  to  well  flUtd  up»  that  their  ailkirt  will 
atturoe  a  more  protperout  appearance,  and  the  reproeeh  of  extend- 
ing to  niggard  a  patnmtge  to  thU  delightful  branch  of  the  fine  artt 
be  no  louger  applicable  to  the  better  clatMs  of  our  townsmen. 

Caitota^— Caoova't  group  of  the  Graeet  het  Just  been  purehaoed 
by  Dr  Clarke  of  Phihulelphla.  who  has  made  a  pcetent  of  it  to  the 
Academy  of  FtaoArft  of  that  city.  The  case  of  removing  thh  plecn 
ofteulpture  to  it<  place  of  detttoatian  will  not  be  lem  than  UMO. 

BAnon  Hi7Mnou».^Ban»de  HumhoMt,  theoelehretad  German 
traveller,  le  at  pretent  engaged  to  an  expeditkm  to  He  OuraBr 
Mountoint.  and  Chkieta  MongoUa.  whnie  he  and  hit  cotteaguet  are 
ptoaneuttoc  thete  ie««itlfie  innavQhet.  The  Baron  haa  inqiected  the 
gold  and  platffm  mtoce  of  theOnml  Monntolnt,  and  reporu  that  the 
worktog  tt  In  fbW  actii^.  The  prodnee  of  gold  ftom  these  mfawi. 
to  a^atode  yoc  iafiflOO  kili^rammaa  (batwen  IS  and  15,000  Ibi.) 

SiNOKaa  Awn  RAcn^Hoaana.— It  it  a  motfceiquitlte  oomplimeDt 
that  the  English  noblttiy  pay  to  the  pubMe  nngen,  when  ihey  bettow 
their  namet  upon  their  fkvQOxltohortea.  TliBNtwmarkttCkronkk 
infbrmtw  that  at  the  latt  meeting.  ••  CaradoH  wat  rede  by  G.  Bd- 
wardt,**  and  the  ••  Sitter  of  Sontag  by  Amnll.*  We  hope  this  die- 
tinction  It  not  to  rcterve  tor  Patta,  or  Mattbrau,  or  any  of  those 
whoae  namet  tn  ceateented  by  genhm.  The  effigieaof  tomeof  oux 
nebllky  havooroamerted  ttgn^wtto  exttemely  well  %  but  ftearltto- 
eracy  may  be  excused  If  they  omit  persons  of  geniut  to  returning  the 
compttncQt  of  the  pubncao^  Race-horset  are  beautiful  eiettums: 
but  the  enquiry  who  wat  the  dam  of  Mist  Sontagteemt  too  niee»and 
the  thought  of  Braham  running  for  a  cup  too  abturd. 

Wti.KrB.— In  allution  to  the  compHmenti  which  Wllkie  peM  to 
hit  naUve  city-tKe  Modem  Athene -at  the  late  civic  dinner  here, 
wo  find  the  foHowing  peevish  comment  to  the  Court  Jmmal  t^*  •  U 
it  a  wonder  that  he  did  not  discover  that  thit  alt-rivalltag  city  Het 
benath  a  sky  which  might  put  that  of  Naptet  to  the  Unth-to  eiothnd 
to  an  atmotphera  which  an  Aieadian  might  envy-and  ia,  moMover. 
Inhabited  by  heroct  and  hourit,  whom  a  Mahometan  BIyelum  ittelf 
would  be  tronbted  to  matdi.  In  fkct.  aU  these  (and  every  tWng  eiie) 
may  possibly  'be  found  there'— by  the  'poetic  ftncy'  to  which  our 
admired  artitt  to  naively  refers  them."  Thit  lapient  critie^  we  pre- 
tmne,  wat  never  out  of  sight  of  the  tmoke  of  London,  and  it  angry 
that  a  man  oT  geniut  should  find  any  thing  to  admlBe  beyond  the 
toimd  of  Bow  Bells. 

TAeofrfcnf  Qmtip.  "  Romeo  and  Jidlet"  haa  been  pettowed 
every  alternate  ni^t  ttaee  the  opening  of  €01  u«  Ondm*  Mitt 
Kenible*!  suecett  toetemmwUfc  each  lepeHdon,  and  harftneatan 
aetrestof  Bwd^BRdnt-nay  BowbeeoDBbinedMCrtiUhiiedt   Thn 


irat  new  piece  to  b»  yaodnoed  at  thiaTheatzt,  It  a  tragedy  by  Mr 
Thomat  Wade,  author  of  *'  Woman'i  Love."    The  work  postessea 
attrafitiont  of  a  ntbcr  peculiar  kind,  at  the  two  prtocipal  charactertv 
ftther  and  dauf^trr,  are  Jews,  and  wHl  berepreaentedby  Mr  KemMo 
and  hit  iai^Kcv.    It  waa  atfitat  Intended  tobiii^ out  Me  ftaaeiift* 
mediately;  buttheadvicoof  fiienda hat  Induead  the  manager  to  do- 
tormine  on  letting  MIta  KeraWeplty  BcMderm  firat.    **  Venice  Pre- 
terved**  to  ihereisie  to  prepention,  and  wUl  be  the  aeeond  phay  hi 
which  Mist  Kemble  will  aet.«Tha  patka  comedy  of  the  •«  Flrtt  uf 
May,"  which  we  aotloed  last  Saturday,  oontlnua  to  be  played  tue- 
eemAdly.   Itltftomthepenof  IfimJ.  Hin,ri»toroCMiBcntoaBUl»  ' 
ftirmerlv  of  the  Edtobnrgh  Theatre,  and  anthorais  of  "  Holiday 
Draams,  *  and  other  poetical  pleees,  whi^  have  attiaatal  aomrdiam  ' 
of  attention.— Mr  Lister'a  tragedy  of  *'  Epicharis**  teems  to  be  in- 
ereatis^  to  nnptthntty,  cUeAy  in  oantcqueneeof  the  fine  acting  of 
Young,  whoplayi  Subrimt  Flavbu,  ••^theneMtot  Rommrof  tftom 
all,**  and  of  Mta  PMflpt,  who  emCitoa  the  pfftof  Bjpkfi^rla,  a  Ore- ' 
elan  frecdwoman,  betrothed  to  Fla«iut.»8inee  the  roNopeniag  of  the 
Adclphi,  Mceirt  Matthcwa  and  Yntea  havn  baen  exeeedtogly  protper- 
out, althongh  ihey  hnre  lest  the  vidvable  aalttanee  off  T.  P.  Cnotaw  ■ 
It  it  said  that  they  ace  aboul  to  bring  over  tothe  Adolphl  nhuge  el»» 
phant,  whose  perfoimanoea  have  beenaltractfa«e  toimense  crowds  to 
the  Chque  Otympique  at  Pacli.  Thit  will  be  a  novel  eoct  of  <*  ttor.* 
—The  Haymarket  ckned  latt  week,  after  a  profitable  teaton.^Jonaa 
hat  not  appeared  a  seemd  time  at  Covent  Garden,  and  eontldering 
hia  tuasemon  MadBbat,  wnenanothelptlitohilHgthiattmnga.  There 
mutt  be  a  cause  for  it  behind  the  curtate  —A  Miss  Mordaunt  hat  made 
a  tuocestf^l  flrtt  appeannoe  at  Drury  Lane,  to  the  eharaetor  of  WU 
domChitrif*.    She  it  taid  topestats  quahties  calcototed  to nmke  her 
an  excellent  aoirctaln  genteel  enmedy.-4Cean  hat  been  peifawiltog  to 
rather  Indllftrent  honaes  at  Neweaetlo— A  provincial  paper  announcca 
that  '« It  will  be  ImpoatiUe  to  open  the  Cardiff  Theatre  thit  seeaon» 
the  late  raint  havtag  hrandaled  H  to  the  depth  of  nearly  lix  feet,  and 
the  water  being  at  pretent  above  tho  atage^"    Manegert  tomeiimea 
boattofexhtoitiBg  «<toal  water,**  but  an  overflowing  honse  of  thia 
dctprlption  it  by  no  meant  desirably— Faato  and  Mosehclet  are  to 
perform  at  Copenhagen  In  the  eoniae  of  the  entuln«  winter.-'Bra- 
ham,  who  takca  hit  benefit  here  thit  eventog,  pcoeeedt  thoctly  to 
Dublin. 

WkSKLT  Lin  or  PuUKMtMANCXS. 

Oct.  17— Oct.  23. 

Sat.      Guy  JWHntHnf^.  4  HofipieH  JDay  qf  Jfy  L^t, 
M  oiv.     SIfgv  of  Belgrade,  df  No  Song  N»  9*pper, 
ToBB.  Der  Firitthntz,  4  Tft^Sfccpiag  Drom^hi, 
Wno.    The  Duenna,  and  Nb  Song  So  Supper, 
THvn.  DetAte  BtUgt,  Sf  Spectre  Bridegroom. 
Fni.      Der  Freiickutz,  4  The  Sleeping  DraughL 


TO  OUR  00RRB8P0NDENTS. 

Ths  Editok  in  BiaSLipPKRt,  No.  V.  in  our  next;  abo,  LxT* 
nna  rnoM  PABia,  No.  I.i  and  reviowt  of  Lothiao't  Uituyrical  At* 
las,  the  Jew  Eidle.  and  other  new  vratkt. 

We  thall  be  glad  to  reodve  one  or  two  mom  Skddteiby  the  "Of- 
fleer  of  H.M.S.  CtoaArton,"  that  wamay  better  judge  of  the  tatorast 
they  wUl  be  likely  to  poitest.— "  A  Queer  Yarn,  blow  me  T  b«  epfr- 
rited  tale,  but,  we  regvet  totny.  It  Is  neatly  ene^half  too  long  for  ua, 
and  it  could  not  well  bearcuruilment— **Thoughu  and  Sccnet,  Now 
I."  thall  hasn  aa  early  a  place  at  pettiblr;— we  thai]  be  glad  to  hear 
toon  agidn  fVom  their  author^-i**Tfaa  FTa^aent  a£  a  Lecture*  te.t'S 
though  rather  too  politieal  fbr  our  eolumnt,  will  appear  deewhore* 
It  Witt  give  ut  pleature-to  hear  again  shortly  ftom  the  tame  qnarler. 
—Some  remaika  ooneeming  the.  very  lend  thia  Inttitutlana  to  Duir 
bar  and  Haddtogton  to  our  next. 

•<  The  Song  of  the  Exile,"  by  <'W.  A."  of  Glasgow,  and  «•  Tho 
Btoikfupt,**^  by  "  J.  B."  of  Paitley»  thaB,  if  peasihie,  have  a  plaea^ 
The  vereaahy  our  lUr  fliend.  enUtled  "  An  Okl  MaM't  Comptadnt;* 
aw  devcr  but  uneqnaL    We  like  the  following  ttana : 

"  O  give  me  back  the  firiendt  I  loved. 

With  whom  I've  wandi-r^d  ftoa^ 
When  lovert  round  about  me  popp'd 

Like  applet  ttam  a  tree : 
We  uted  to  tit  at  night  and  tolk 

Of  their  sad  knowing  ways. 
And  my—*  Do  you  reaHy  tidnk  Ifr  tinn 

That  all  the  men  wear  ttayt  r* 

,  The  finet  by  our  other  Ihfr  Corretpondtnt '« A."  thougb  praMy* 
hardly  eome  up  to  our  ttaodard*— *'  A  Jacobite  Relic"  tcaroriy 
hnatlMaeuflldetttly  the  apiitt  of  the  olden  timew— TheUoct  **  To 

^"by  «*G.&.r  «*TheSIaae,"  aadthg  «« \«7  MoiuafuL  DUty** 

fton  eiaiwiw.  wOLant  •itit:ttb 


THB  BDINBUBGH  LITBRART  JOURNAL ;  OR, 


CNiD^fOL 


n*  iKSk] 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
CnumbM  widk  LUeraturt,  Seimce,  and  the  ArU. 

SCOTTISH  ACADEMY 

OP  PAINTING,   SCULPTURE,  AND 

ARCHITECTURE. 

THE  FOURTH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  of  the 

"^  ACADBMY  for  the  WORKS  of  LIVING  ARTISTS  viU  Onni 
cftriy  to  Fcliniai7  1830,  at  the  RoooMofChe  Aodcmj.  Si.  Wamloo 
nace. 

By  oHer  of  tfw  Cotiiidl, 

WM.  NICHOLSON, 
Bdhdmgh.  OeL  90, 1SS9. 


STATUARY. 
HEROIC  GROUP  OP  THREE  FIOURES. 

THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTION   BOOMS 

MB  now  opn  ftv  the  Bxhitaitkn  of  e  Groop  of 

THREE  COLOSSAL  FIGURES, 

SenlpCwed  by  Mr  LAwRsitrH  Macoonald, 

'and  itpuitminf  >»Mr  bearing  the  ifeetf  body  vf  Patroebu,  »nd  com- 
Aeflfllira  Tr^fmnWmnior. 
Admlttaoee,  !■.  t  Saeion  TkluCi»  5t#— Open  ftom  10  a.  m.  tiU 


BdinhwKh.  S7th  Angnrt,  1829. 


<DBDIOATEf^  BY  PBIUCIS«ION,  TO  THB  KINO.) 

Thh  day  b  puMidMd. 
.6d.  doth  boards;  or  5*.  fine  paper* 

VOL.  XLVIL  OF 

CONSTABLE'S  MISCELLANY; 

Bdi^VoluiDeLofa 

LIFE 

or 

OLIVER  CROMWELL, 

COMPMUira  THJI 

HISTORY  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH, 

Fiom  the  Year  164S,  till  the  Reitnntlon  of  Chartet  II.  In  1660. 

By4he  Rev.  M.  RUSSELL.  LL.D.,  Leith. 

Ib  Two  V<duaieB. 

Tlw  Seoond  Volinoe  wW  appear  on  the  7th  Norember.  and.  to  ad- 

ditioB  to  the  nmial  Vlfiieite.  will  cootain  afiae  Portrait  of  CionwelL 

RdlnlHB|h:  CoN8TABf.a  and  Co.    London:   Huaar,  Cbajtcr. 

IHldOOk 

Who  hare  to  praparalion  the  followfiv 

ORIGINAL  WORKS 

roR 

CONSTABLE'S  MISCELLANY. 

L 

The  LIFE  of   HERNAN  CORTES,    includlnff 

•  Complete  History  of  the  Conqoest  of  Mexico,  and  a  fUthfVil  Ao. 

eouot  of  thb  State  of  that  Empire  at  the  time.  Bv  Dow  TcLaaroiio 

D«  Trumba  t  Coafo,  Author  of  **  Gomca  Arias,"  "  The  Castiliaa." 

Ako,  by  the  laae  Author, 
II. 

The  LIFE  of  FRANCIS  PIZARRO,  and  an  AC- 
COUNT of  the  CONQUEST  of  PERU.    Ind. 

III. 

A  TOUR  IN  SICILY,  fte.  By  J.  S.  Mrmrs,  Eeq. 
LL.D.,  Author  of  the  "  History  of  Senlptura,  PatotJnf.  and  Aichi- 
tsenuw,**  Jfco.    1  ?oL 

IV. 

CHIVALRY  and  tiie  CRUSADES.     Hiatorr  of 

tt^Rliti,  Prams,  and  Daellneof  Kniffhthoorl,  with  a  Ptocnresque 

View  of  Ito  lafittflice  on  the  State  of  Sodets  and  Manners  in  Europe 

daitog  the  Middls  Ages.    By  the  Rev.  Hrwrt  Strbbiho,  M.  A. 

S  ▼OM^ 

V. 
LIFE  and  REIGN  of  MAHMOUD  IL,  preaent 
SSS-S^IS**  Turtoy.  ineluding  the  Geographical,  Moral,  and 
FoUcieal  IHsUMT  of  that  Empire.    By  EdwardUpham,  Esq. 
Auiharofthe"  History  ofthe  Ottoman  Empire,- Jte.    1vol. 

VL 
The  ACHIEVEMENTS  of  the    KNIGHTS  of 
MALTA,  fjrnm  the  Institution  of  Aft  Hospitallers  of  St  John,  in 
lorn,  tut  Uie  PoUticR)  RztlnetloB  of  the  Order,  by  Napoiem^  in 
MOOt    ByAi^azAHDaaScTHBRLAiro.    Svolk 

The    POEMS    and    LETTERS    of    ROBERT 


SINGING. 
1I[R  MURRAY  respectfully  inttiiuiteB  that  he  has 

-*  *    nmm^mu^  alvfawlDBtructionsIa  SINGlNa 
iO  ( 


Mr  Murray  Witt  opco  daases  wMch  wiM  be  fawght  wpoo  the  Sf*. 
IBM  so  snmesilWIy  adopted  by  Vrllutt.  GABciA.aad  Bslabam,  in 
LoBdoB.  which  aeosMrilr  indodcs  the  THEORY  of  MUSIC,  aitf 
AeeompaalmeBt.  as  wellas the  PRACTICE  of  SINOINGw 

Schools  sad  Private  Pupils  attended  as 
No  119,  ~  •      -  - 


Ob  ifae  1st  November  win  be  puUshed. 

A  TREATISE  on'pblSONS  m  rebtion  to  M& 

^      DICAL.  JURISPRUDENT^  JHIYSfOLOGV,   smd    Ihe 
PRACTICE  of  PHYSIC 

^  By  R.  CHRISrriSON.  M.D, 

PraAMKir  of  Medical  Jurfsprudcoee  and  PoUee  to  Cbe  UoivcivtTcf 

Bdtoburch. 
Apam  Black,  Edmburfht  and  LoTOMAwand  Oob 


In  royal  IRrao.  with  a  Portrait,  H.  bauds, 

fiOME  ACCOUNT  of  the  LIFE  of  REGINALD 

HEBER.  D.D.  Bishnp  of  Cakutta. 
LoadoB ;  SiMfKiH  fc  MAaauAfcL.    Edtobwgh ;  Or.iT«»  A  Bo^n. 

On  thetd  November  wHI  be  publWiad, 
By  Joau  Bovd^  57,  Georae  Sttust. 

THE  followingr  ANNUALS,   or  CHRISTMAS 

PRESENTS,  embellwhed  with  sploidid  bunvi^:^ 

For  1830. 
L       THE  FORGET-ME-NOT,  ISs. 
II.     FRIENDSHIPS  OFFERING,  12k. 
IIL  THE  AMULET,  12b. 

IV.  THE  BIJOU,  12a. 

V.  THE  GEM.  12a. 

VL    THE  JUVENILE  FORGET-ME-NOT.  ^ 
VIL  ACKERMANN*S  JUVENILE  FORGET- 
ME-NOT,  Ss. 
. %•  The  Trade  SoppJIed. 

MR  COOPER'S  NEW  NOVEL. 
.^,*^  ^  ^i?*  published,  to  three  vok.  post  gvo^ 

XHE  BORDERERS.    A  Tale.    By  the  Author 

of  •«  The  Spy,-  "  The  Pilot,"  ••  The  Red  Rovar.-Ac 
"  But  she  Is  dead  to  him— to  all  t 
Her  lute  liangs  silent  oo  the  wall. 
And  OB  the  stairs,  and  at  the  door. 
Her  fiury  atep  is  heard  no  mote* 


?*"St?l  "»"»^  CoLRDRir  and^RicHARD  BBirii^L»»««  z 
and  wld  by  Brll  and  BRAorPTR,  Now  6,  Iteak  Street,  Efiaburg^ 

Just  puHlRhed. 
•^«,«  ^__  In*  vnlumtsSn*.  with* Portrait. 

THE  CORRESPONDENCE  and  DIARY  of  Dr 

DODDRIDGE,  iUustntive  of  vartais  Paitleulan  in  his  Life 
hitherto  unknown,  with  NoUeas  of  many  of  his  CoBaeawo^rtML 
radaSketch  of  the  Bocleriastieal  History  of  the  Times  to  Seh  hs 
lived.  — *—  "• 

■fiWiJ^  •**«  **»^*'^  *7 '»*■  CreafcOrandsoo, 
^  .  ,  l^HN  DODDRIbGB  HUMPHREYS.  SmT 
Prtnled  ^  HrRRy  CoLauair  aad  Richabo  BaimiBT.  R,  New 
£;?;°i£5^?SSbiff"^  »»d  sold  by  B.L.  ^  BBAor^  ^ 

FAMILY  CRESTS. 
»   „                          ThIidayispoblUied, 
22L?C'1?"5^"M*'  London,  and  soM  by  Caoru.  a,  C6. ^^^ 

THE  HERALDRY  of  CMISTS^  aiiwtS?^ 

^^  .  '^  ^r"«  ^y  nMMt  of  the  Families  of  Great  Britain.  iBdadlM 
that  of  every  Peer  and  Baronet,  to  upwards  of  3500  diflbrsnt  CmS 
neetly  engraved  upon  104  plates,  by  fii^vaw ,  Ac,  with  RemwhsTlSl 
tiBleidaod  eaplanaiory.  and  copious  Indexm  of  tte  Peenmid  Fa. 
mlly  Names.  Royal  ISmo.  price  Ifla.  beond,  or  ISa.  wM  theida^ 
on  paper  prepared  for  ookMnog.  - 

Alio,  the  Eleventh  EditioBof 

CLARK'S  INTRODUCTION  to  HERALDRY, 

rreaUy  enlarged  a«tf  teprovMl  Royal  IRmo,  price  Sis.  colottTed, 
9s.  fid,  idain,  ami  Itk  6i.  on  paper  p«n»wd  far  iSrvera  so 


This  day  was  published,  pdee  ^^.  Sd. 

THE  FIRST  QDARTKRLT  VOL.  OF 

THE  POLAR  STAR  of  POPULAR  SCIEXCE 

*      and  BNT£RTAINMENT.~The  prcacst  vohune  cmtamt 
upwards  of  150  Vahiable  and  Entertainisc  Artklm, 
every  Periodical,  4ta.  Foreign  aad  "^  "  ' 


London :  H.  ru>wxR,  19,  SUaaer  Street.  Snow  HBIt 
J.  SuTHRRLAXD,  Bdubuxg^  I  aad  all  Bookacflais. 


Edtebuigh :  Published  for  the  Proprleloq,  every  SfetBtAay 
by  CONSTABLE  Ac  00.  W,  WATERLOO  PLACBt 

Sold  also  by  RoarKtaoir  ft  Aranrso*.  niamnwi  W 
toiL  &  Co.,  Dobltoi  Huaar,  CaAXca,*  Co^  Lmtmi 
sll  NewaoMB,  PeaoBattata.  add  Clesks  of  the  fl     ' 
the  Uaitod  Kl^ddm.  «-»««•  a 

JVfce  M,  or  ntuuptd,  mud  tmifigtbgfmj,  W. 
Pitated  by  BAtj.A3fTTaa  ft  COb  PMTvlVbik, 


WEEKLY  REGISTER  OF  CRITICISM  AND  BELLES  LBTTRES.  W 


f^No.  51.  Oetolwr  81, 18S90 

ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Connected  mih  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts. 

GERMAN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 
TIR  CANTOR  be«to  intimate,  that  he  Opens 

^  NBW  CLASSES  tot  LADIES  and  GENTLEMEN  BEGIN- 
NERS on  Tu«d«y  the  3d  of  November. 
5t.  Noith  HanoTerStrwC 


Will  be  pablldifld  od  TamAur  5d  NOTember, 

PITC AWN'S  CRIMINAL  TRIALS,  PART  III. 

•■■       Containing.  bo*idw  other  Interevting  Caiei,  «  ▼•jj^^  ^LP^  '" 
GlNALPAPElS.  *c.  letatiTe  to  GOwrfiE'S  CONSPIRACY. 

Edinburgh:  William  Tait,  end  Johw  Stibvewbow.  Prtncji 
Street;  Lowomaw  end  Co. end  CocunAHB,  London  t  end  to  be  bad 
of  all  the  Booluellen. 


ELOCUTION. 
MR  JONES,  late  of  the  Theatre-Royal,  most  re- 

^*  ■pectf  ully  announce*,  that  he  will  begin  to  Teach  In  PUBLIC 
CLASSES,  on  Tuesday,  November  3d. 

YOUNG  LADIES*  CLASSES  wiU  meet  at  Mr  J,*»  houae,  in  Queea 
Street. 

YOUNG  GENTLEMEN'S,  at  Wi Cla«  Roomi,  No.  10, Priae^a 
Street,  next  door  to  the  Rcglater  OiBce.  ^^ 

Father  pazticulan  may  be  Icnownof  Mr  Jonm,  19,  Queen  StfwL 

Private  Pupila  raocived*  and  Schools  and  FamiUea  attendad.  ^ 
heretofore* 


On  the  9d  of  November  wUl  be  publiihed.  priee  lOi.  M. 

DEDICATED,  BY  PERMISSION,  TO  HER  HIGHNESS  THE 

PRINCESS  MARY  BSTERHAZY, 

THE  GOLDEN  LYRE,  for  1880 ;  or,  Specimens 

•■■     of  the  PoeU  of  England.  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spam, 
in  the  Origlaal  Languages.    Beau  tifulty  printed  in  GokL 

Edited  by  J.  MACRAY. 
London:  Published  by  J.  D.  HAAa.  i'^^Mem  TnaumL 

Clfvulating  Ubrary,  II.  Bemei's  Street,  Oatotd  «»treet  •.  and  to  be 
badofMemn  CowaTAun  and  Ca  Edinburgh,  and  all  BooiueUen. 


LITERARY  AND  RHETORICAL  LECTURES, 
WITH  PRACTICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

MR  ROBERTS,  Teacher  of  Elocution,  and  MR 

"^^^    J.  M.  WILSON,  Author  of  ♦•  Navatin,-  ••  The  Gowrie  Coo- 

atlraev."  "  Manjaret  of  Atijou,"  *c,  have  the  honour  of  "nnoun- 
nt&Bt  thSr  wSwmimeiee  a  Course  of  LECTURES  on  POCT- 
Rlf  STDR^MAaHISTORY.andROMANr^^^  SS'^SSr^SS" 
TOUN  ROOMS,  on  Monday  Evening,  (he  16lh  day  of  November, 

ISSd. 

The  Lectures  will  comprehend  a  Critical  Anahrsb  of  our  Lltera- 
tute,  from  the  days  of  Chaucer,  Gavin  Dougtas,  he,  to  the  present 
toe.  intersp««J  with  Biographical  Sketches,  the  moral  and  hi^ 
rary  character  of  the  writers  and  the  age. 

The  above  Lectures  to  be  ilhistrated  by  Readhiss  from  the  Authpra 
treated  of  for  the  night,  by  Mr  RoBaara,  who  will  each  evening  give 
a  Descant  upon  Elocution,~its  general  principles  andeflbct  as  ap- 
plied to  the  worlis  of  the  Authors  lectured  upon  by  Mr  YiiiMufi    ^ 


•«•  PartlcularB  will  be  duly  announced. 


(DSDICATED,  BY  PERMISSION,  TO  THE  KINO.) 

This  day  is  published. 
Price  8s.  Sd.  doth  boards}  or  5s.  fine  pq^* 

VOL.  XLVIL  OF 
CONSTABLE'S  MISCELLANY; 

Being  Yolume  I.  of  a 

LIFE 

OF 

OLIVER  CROMWELL, 

COMPaiaiHO  TBJI 

HISTORY  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH, 

Fiom  the  Year  164S,  titt  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II.  in  1660. 

By  the  Rev.  M.  RUSSELL,  LL.D.,  Ldth. 
In  Two  Volumes. 

The  Seeond  Volume  will  appear  on  dw  TOi  November,  mid,  in  ad- 
ditUm  to  the  umial  Vignette,  will  eontainaflne  Portrait  of  CiomwelL 

Edlnboigh:  Cowwablb  and  Co.    London:   HvaaT,  Cbawcb, 
aad  Co» 

Who  have  in  preparation  the  following 

ORIGINAL  WORKS 

TOR 

CONSTABLE'S  MISCELLANY. 

L 

The  LIFE  of    HERNAN   CORTES,    induing 

m.  OmnDlete  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexloo,  and  a  fUthAil  Ac 

iL«Xaf^  Sttte  cfthat  Em^re  at  the  time.  By  Dow  TnLaaroao 

lJ?TiSnSf  ?  oSewTAuihor'of  -  Gomea  Ariaa,-  -  The  Caatillan,- 

**•    ^'^  Alio,  by  the  same  Auttwr, 

II. 

The  LIFE  of  FRANCIS  PIZARRO,  and  an  AC 
COUNT  of  the  CONQUEST  of  PERU.    1  voL 

IIL 

A  TOUR  IN  SICILY,  &c  By  J.  S.  Mbkxs,  Eaa. 
LL.D.,  Audior  of  the  "  History  of  Scnlptuxe,  Painting,  and  Arehl- 
teeture,'*  dee.    1  vol. 

IV. 

CHIVALRY  and  the  CRUSADES.  Hiatory  of 
the  Rise,  Progress,  and  DeeHne  of  KnlAtiiood,  with  a  Pictuweque 
View  of  iU  iffluence  on  Uie  Stateof  SoSeU  and  Manners  in  Europe 
during  the  Middle  Agea.  By  the  Rev.  Hskbt  Stxbsimo,  M.  A. 
Svols.  ^^ 

LIFE  and  REIGN  of  MAHMOUD  IL,  prewnt 
Oiand  Sultan  of  Turkey,  ineluding  the  Geographical,- Moral,  and 
Polttical  HUlory  of  that  Empire.  By  Edwam>  Upbam,  Esq. 
Author  of  the  '*  History  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,*  dee.    1  voL 

VL 

The  ACHIEVEMENTS  of  the  KNIGHTS  of 
MALTA*,  from  the  Institution  of  Uie  HospitaUers  of  St  John,  in 
11)99,  ttU  ttie  PoUticai  Extinction  of  tiie  Order,  by  Napoleon,  tai 
180Qk    ByALBSARMaSirnuaLAirih   Svolfc    • 


This  day  was  published,  ,^„«»..„ 

By  JOHN  CARFRAE  and  SON,  Edinburgh,  nod  LONGMAN, 
REES,ORMB,  BROWN,  and  GREEN,  London.  ' 

Piioa  Ms.  extra  boards.  In  one  large  volume  8vo,  with  Six  rme 

Engravings, 

THE  MORBID  ANATOMY  of  the  GULLET, 

*■  STOMACH,  and  INTESTINES.  By  ALKXAHDeR  Mumro, 
M.D.,  FR.S.E.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  SuiTgenr  in  tl»Un^U 
ly  of  Edinburgh,  aw.  Ac.    Seeond  Edition,  revised  and  considerably 

*°Tli5^t  of  a  new  edition  of  tiiis  Important  work  has  long  been 
felt,  aodti^e  publishers  congratulate  tt^  Profession  on  the  iippe»- 
aiS of  tills  Scond  Edition;  which,  from  »»»•  «S^7«i;??I!r 
m«nts and  additions  made  by  Uie  Author,  is  rendered  almotta new 
wOTk.  whitea much lem expensive,  altiiough  not lem ekgant form, 
has  bem  adopted. 

Just  published,  •Svo,  cloth,  price  14s.  ' 

The  ELEMENTSof  PATHOLOGY,  and  PIlAC- 

TICE  of  PHYSIC.  By  Jobw  Mackintosb.  Ii-D^«S!?JSES 
to  tiie  Ordnance  hiNorfli  Britatai,  Leetuzer  on  the  Practice  of  Physic 
in  Edlnboigh,  &c.  dee.  ho» 

Just  published,  price  Sis.  .  ^,,v 

An  ELEMENTARY  COMPENDIUM  of  PHY- 
SIOLOGY. By  F.  Maokkdib, M.D.  Transiatedftmn 2»,»^cj;» 
wltii  copious  Notes.  Tables,  and  lUustrattoos.  by  E.  M'^aJJAB, 
mS.    Third  EditifVi.  witii  a  new  Alphabetical  Index,  and  Engta- 

^'^e  wai%nl  dimaitioo  and  minuteness  of  the  Index,  the  nu- 
nJ^Tol?Sd^vings  added,  g»«tly  «han« J^^alue  of 
tiiU  weUknown  workTand  brine  it  down  to  ti»e  latest  V^^y- 
sioMcal  Science—The  Editor  has  spared  no  perns  ta^nj*/^^ 
to  merit  tiut  unexampled  patronage  witti  which  tiie  work  baa  been 

''^w1kLwVhL"ki.gbeen|mmo««edoneor  tiiebert 

ary  workson  Otis  sul^cet.  tiiat  has  yet  appeared  in  'SS^JS'UJS^ 
mi  only  as  a  text^booh  to  tiie  student,  bet  as  a  jprk  of  genCTd 
r?eren(».  it  will  always  malntaina  high  character  in  tiieiltemture 
of  Medicine.''— Afia^ur^  UUrary  JoumaL 


FYFE»S  SYSTEM  of  ANATOMY,  with  upwaraa 
of  Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Coloured  Phites  from  Nature,  3  voto.  4to, 
half-bound.    Last  Edition.    Price  (L.6,  6^).  tor  cash,  L.5,jlOs. 

ThUvaluable  Work  is  acknowledged  to  ^J ,St™?hSr??oM 
Practical  System  of  Anatonay  in  «»«*«»«»»«?  ^  ^w^  jKLta  3f 

Kined  for  It  tiie  hMicst  celebrity  boUi  writii  tiie  Medical  Schools  or 
Itain  and  of  the  Coottneat.  .^.v.,,  -•«- 

The  Advertisers  being  able  to  reduce  Uie  price,  ftomjKSlw^f 
cumstances.  to  littie  more  than  that  of  an  ordinary  elementary  hvotb, 
anticipate  that  the  remaining  cofdes  will  soon  be  sold  oIL 

In  one  volume  l^mo,  bds.  price  6s.         _  ^  .,  ^  . 

ROBERTSONIA  COLLOQUIA  ANATOMICA, 
PbysioloRica  atque  Chemica,  qu«tionibns  et  respoosls;  ad  usum  in- 
genue Juventutis  accommodate  .^  .    ^  * .V»V^ 

To  thoto  who,  in  preparing  to  take  their  degree,  or  «»  «ny_o«)«f 
reason,  are  desirous  of  acquiring  a  knowledee  of  CoUoquial  Lattj, 
RobertMm  U  a  work  that  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  And  accommo- 
dated as  tiie  present  edition  is  to  the  existing  stote  of  Kience,  anj 
prevailing  opinions  of  it  on  «ome  subdecfei.  deserves  a  bUherran 
than  thai  of  a  text^xiok.  To  under-graduates,  however,  tt  to  bk^ 
to  prore  most  set  vioeable. 

PublUied  by  Jobn  Cabvbab  and  Sob,  Edlnbnritli  I  >Bd  Lo 
I  MAK.  Bus,  Obmk,  Bbowiij  and  Obbbk.  London. 
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THE  EDINBURGH  LITERARY  JOURNAL ;  OR, 


In  S  luge  volk  Sn>,  with  70  PSatM,  prtM  L^,  fb  bound  Mid  Mtncd, 

gT  PETERSBURGH  j  A  JOURNAL  of  TRA- 

^  VBLS  to  snd  ftom  tli»t  Capital  through  FlandenL  abog  the 
Banki  of  the  Rhine,  through  PnuiU,  Ruwla,  P«)li|ndf  Saxooy,  SI- 
laila«  BaTarUt  and  Fiaooe.  By  A.  B.  Obajivu.ls«  M.D.  F.II.8. 
rL.8.  M.R4.  ato. 

"  A  book  which  ooBtaiiii  a  gnat  deal  of  meAil  inlbnnatioii.*— 


**  It  ihoald  Had  a  ptawe  tai  ewnry  dawh^Mom  in  Kngland.'^ 

"  He  eokmd  opfKntunlttee  of  leelng  more  than  any  writer  npon 
that  eitf  wltfi  wlkoin  we  are  aoqnalBted>— Liferary  Qatette, 

'*  Hlf  picture  of  St  Peterrburgh  oootalnt  the  moat  oopioai  andd^ 
tailed  dewription  of  the  ffinntk!  edlSen  of  this  cztrurdlnary  elty* 
Vhlch  has  hitherto  been  laM  before  the  paViie>''^Q»erUrh/  Revintu 

<*  It  win  be  read  br  every  penon  who  has  either  traTeued  In  the 
eountiies  visltied  by  tbe  Doctor,  oi  who  is  deilroasof  baoomii^  ae* 
qmlnted  with  them.**— CSIoAe. 

Printed  for  Hnvnr  CoLvanir  «nd  Richam)  B«im.sT|  8«  New 
Buriingtop  Street.  London  t  and  sold  by  Bsll  and  BnADrora, 
SdinburgI},  and  Jqhx  CiricifiMO,  Dublin. 

KOVELS,  BY  DISTINGUISHED  WRITERS, 

Just  publiihedt 
By  HENRY  COLBURN  dt  RICHARD  BCNTLBV.  New  Burling, 
ton  Street,  London  t  BELL  &  BRADPUfC.  Edtaibunh;  and 
JOHN  CUMMINO,  Dublin. 

1)EyEREUX.  By  Oib  Author  of  <'Pelham"  and 

"■'^  ••  The  Disowned."    5  ▼ok. 
«'  The  novel  before  us  is  truly  a  great  work."— LUerary  Qatdit. 

The  NEW  FOREST.  By  the  Author  of  '*  Brun- 
UetjW  Rouse,*  te.  8  vols. 

The  KING'S  PAGE.     By  the  Avihor  of  «  AU 

-neek1ReTisitad.»   9  vols. 

.  TRAITS  of  TRAVEL;  or  TALES  of  MEN  wd 
CITIES.    By  the  Author  of  "Hlgh-waya  and  By-ways."   3  vols. 

The  CHELSEA  PENSIONERS.  A  Series  of 
Tales.    By  the  Author  of  the  "Subaltern."   8  vol'. 

Oootantst'^The  Gentle  Recruit— A  Day  oa  Neutral  GRNmd— 
Suaftoga— Ualda^A  Pyrenean  Adventure— The  Rivals. 

ROMANCES  of  REAL  LIFE.  By  the  Authoreai 
of  "  Hungarian  Tales."    In  8  vols. 

Contents  !<-The  Msid  of  Honour«»The  Bride  of  Zanto— The 
CeoTt  at  Tmibridg»— Tlie  Soldief-PvievS— The  Prinoass^a  Birth  Day 
^The  Hllidao  Mothei^The  Queso  of  May,  Acb 

TALES  of  the  GREAT  ST  BERNARD.     3  toIi. 

"  The«e  Tales  a*9now  generally  undcrrtood  to  be  ttom  the  power- 
Ail  pen  of  the  Author  of  *  Salathiel.'  They  exhibit  a  sooceadon  of 
fidiiy^coloavsd  pietuies  in  the  megie  lanteni  of  invention."— LUrrory 

STRATTON  HILL,  »  Tale  of  the  CIVIL  WARS. 

B  the  Author  of  •«  Latteai  finaa  the  East,"  "  Tales  of  the  West  of 
gland,"  te.    In  8  vols. 

<' A  si^rited  and  stirring  memoir  of  a  most  enltiiit  period,  and 
flndy  deserlptive  of  Cornwall,  Its  manners,  and  chancteis."->X4fr« 

GRANBY.     Third  Eomox.     3  Tolf. 

TALES  of  PASSION.  By  the  Author  of  «  Gilbert 
Saxle."    In  8  vols,  post  8vo,  81s.  6d. 

YESTERDAY  in  IRELAND,  »  Seriee  of  Take. 
By  the  Author  of  "  To-Day  In  Iieland.*    8  vols. 

SAILORS  and  SAINTS.  By  the  Anthori  of  the 
*'  Naval  Skatoh  Book."  SeooM  EdItioii.  In  8  vols,  pmt  Bvob 
31s.  6d. 

DR  DODDRIDGE'S  CORRESPONDENCE,  fcc 

Just  published. 
By  HENRY  COLBURN.  and  RICHARD  BBNTLEV,  New  Bur* 
Ungton  Street,  London  t  BELL  and  BRADFUTB,  Ediabuziha 
and  JOHN  CUMMINO.  Dubitn. 

PRIVATE  CORRESPONDENCE  of  DR  DOD- 

''  DRIDGE,  Itlustrative  of  various  Particulart  hi  hb  Lift  hither- 
to unknown*  with  Notices  of  many  of  his  Contemporaries,  and  a 
Sketch  of  the  Eccleeiastleal  History  of  the  tiroes  In  which  he  lived. 

Edited,  from  the  Orlginsls,  by  his  Great-Graodion,  JOHN  DODp 
DRIDGE  HUMPHREYS,  Esq.    S  vols.  8vo,  with  a  Portrait 

2.  STORIES  of  WATERLOO,  and  otho*  Take.  3 
TOls.  post  8vo. 

a  TRAVELS  In  CHALDiBA,  6ec  By  Captain 
KiONAV,  of  the  Hon,  East  India  Company's  Service.   8vo,  Plates. 

And  in  a  few  days, 

4.  DR  CALAMY*S  HISTORICAL  ACCOUNT 
ofMsOWNLIPE,  wHhsome  RefleoUons  on  the  Times  hi  wUck' 
he  lived,  from  1671  to  1781.  now  first  puUlsiied  from  the  Origiaal 
MS.    In  «  vols,  avo,  with  a  Portrait 

5.  TALES  OF  MY  TIME.  By  the  Author  of 
"Blue Stocking  Han."    3  vols. 

a.  TRAVELS  io  the  INTERIOR  of  MEXICO, 
bil8f6,7,uid^    By  Ueut  R.  Vr.  H.  HAaor,  R.N.    8fOk  PlalM. 


^]^1XB 


MR  COOPER'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

fblluee  vois^  pest  Svo^ 
BORDERERS.    A  Tale.    By  the  Author 

of  «<  The  spy," «« The  Pilot,"  ••  The  Red  Bovev,"  dkc 

•' But  she  is  dead  to  hhn-to  an  I 
Her  lute  haagi  silent  on  the  wan. 
And  on  the  wmn,  and  at  the  door* 
Her  lisiiy  step  Is  heav4  BO  flBoseb" 

Roesms. 
Printed  Ibr  Hsifmv  CoLmraM  and  RicRAan  BaarrLsv.  8,  Nev 
Bttxlington  Street;  Bru  and  Ba^nruia,  Ed^bnighs  aad  Joay 
CuMMiire,  Dublin. 


MUSIC. 


fiOLFEGGI  aii4  EXERCISES  upon  SCALE^r, 

"^  INTERVALS.  Ike.,  with  Exj^natioRS  and  iMtmctioea.  To 
which  in  prefixed,  ai.  INTRODUCTORY  DISCOUBSB  on  VOCAL 
EXPRESSION.  Compoasd  by  FINLAY  DUN  of  £duilM»lw 
PrioeSs. 

CaAKBB,  AnnxBOir,  and  Bbalb,  t-"-^"* 
To  be  bed  at  the  Mnslc  S|i^ 

The  SOLFEGGI.  wiOch  item  the  bulk  of  the  book,  are  thktets 
In  nnmber,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  ol^eelB  the  oosBpoaB  hm 
la  view.  They  are  In  vanous  styles,  and  pragreMivc ;  the  llciodaee 
are  degant,  and  expression.  **  the  soul  of  mmtc."  Is  tho  most  pro. 
minent  feature  of  tnem.  Thn  srrompsnimf  nf  ■  Sffci  nnf  hiis  disumag 
of  praise  -accustoming  the  Student  to  good  harmony,  and  pnpenog 
him  for  all  the  varieties  he  Is  aftenrards  to  meet  wHh  aa  a 
dager. 


R06ERS0N*S  ALMANACK. 

This  day  Is  published,  the  Tenth  Annual  Impfearion* 

stitched,  or  Ss.  9d.  cloth, 

TEMPpRIS  CALENDARIUM  5  «r.  Ap  ALMA- 

"^     NACK  for  185a    By  WILLIAM  R06ERS0N.  Royal  Ob- 
servatory, Greenwich. 

London:  Joair  Sinpaaifa,  16,  City  Roads  Simviwaad  1Ua> 
SHALL,  StktKmers'  Hall  Court  s  Joair  MAaoN,  6B,  ^ 
and  other  Booksellen. 


About  the  IStb  November  wlU  be  p«bliate4 
A  NEW  ANNUAL, 

TO  ex  ENTITUU> 

THE  LANDSCAPE  ANNUAL,  or  the  Tourist 

"^  in  Itsly  and  Switaertand.  Ftom  Drawhwi  by  SAMUEL 
PROUT,  Eiq..  PUntcr  In  Water  Cdoun  to  his  l^leety.  The  Lk 
termry  Depanment  by  T.  ROSCOB.  Esq.  Dedicated,  by  psraiiaaaB. 
to  the  Honourable  Lady  GEORGIAN  A  AGAR  ELU& 

Price,  dagaally  bound  in  Morooeo,  L.1,  ls.-.|loyai  OetoTOb 

Indijk  Prooff,  Uf ,  ISs.  6d. 


1. 
9L 
S. 

i. 
A. 

6. 

1. 
S. 

i& 

11. 

IS. 


TheJbOowkifnibjeeUwm  Ubuinie  tte 


Geoeva->Genaal  View. 


CssUe  of  ChiUon,  4u. 
^idge  St  Maurice. 
Lavey,  ntai  da  (Swlai  Oo^ 
tiWe.) 

Visp»  or  VIegBi 

Doroo  D'Ossola. 

CasUe  of  Angeio.  from  Anoa. 

Milan  Cathedral,  dke. 

Lakeof  Como. 


Vignette    ConstsaUne^s 


13.  Oomo. 

14.  View  of  V< 

15.  Yicwof 

16.  Psdua. 
17*  ^Btnieh*s  Hoaae  at 

18.  The  Rialto  atVc 

19.  Dncal  Palace,  da 

50.  TheTwoPoaeeiLdaw 

51.  Tbe  Bridge  of  Slgi^ 
n.  Old  PnojIrakMBear F( 

ss.  Boittm. 

14.  Ponti  Sesto,  Roipa, 
S3.  Fish  Market,  d^ 

Ardi,  AonCh 


e^e  A  thnltad  nuodier  of  Proof  Im 
printed,  to  lllustratie  the  various  W 
CoUeetors  of  fine  Engravings. 

Proofc,on  India  Paper,  with  Btehiags 

— ^— without  Writiag 

—  with  Writhe 


of  the  Ptatm  vriB  be 
on  Italy,  Jsa.,  aad  Or  the 


US  5    0 

4  4    0 

8  S    0 

t  s  a 


Ditto,  plain 
e^e  Small  paper  Prints  win  notbesoU  sepaiate  Crasn  «ke : 

London !  Published  by  R.  Jaairnroa,  (ff,  CbcapsMei  aad  sold  bw 
CoaaTABLa  ami  Co.  Eittnborgh  t  aad  all  Beoksrihrs. 

The  Trade  la  Scotland  supplied  by  CoaarAaLa  aad  Gv 


Edinburgh :  Published  for  the  Pvoprietors,  every  Satoidaj  Mosaic 
by  CONSTABLE  &  CO.  19,  WATERLOO  PLACE  t 

Sold  also  bv  RoBaaTeoa  dt  ATKiaaoK,  Glasgow  t  W.  Cubbt. 
Jun.  4r  Co.,  Dublin  t  Hubst,  CHAirrB,4cCObLoiidBtt:  and  by 
sll  Ne^bmen,  Posvmasteis,  aad  Cledts  of  the  Ro^  aamtthoat 
the  United  Kingdom.  ^ 

PrUe  6d.  or  SUmptd,  and  $etttj¥te  Ay  ^esf,  lOd. 
Printed  by  BAt.XfAivrY|ca  dt  Qq,  Pml's  Wo«l^ 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Connmied  uriA  LUeraturB,  Scienoe,  and  tks  Aris. 


DR  DODDRIDGE'S  CORRESPONDENCE,  &e. 

Jnit  pubiiihcd* 
Bv  HENRY  OOLBURN.  and  RICHARD  BENTLIY,  New  Bnr- 
lincton StiwC  London;  BELL  and  BRADFUTB,  Edlaboigh; 
luidJOHNCUMMmO,  Dublin, 

PRIVATE  CORRESPONDENCE  of  DR  DOD- 

'-  DRIDOB,  IDattiBtiTO  ofTarloui  PvtieiikiBin  IvU  Lift hlthaw 
to  onknovn,  witfi  NolkM  of  many  of  hfa  Contcmporaiiai,  and  a 
Stoteh  of  theBeokriatHcal  Hiatory  <rft»>e  ttanaa  tn  which  ha  Mvd. 

Edited,  from  tba  Ortrinait,  Iqr  hia  OraaUSiandion,  JOHN  DOD- 
DRIDOB  HUMPHREYS,  bq.    S  volk  Sto,  with  a  Portrait 

2.  STORIES  of  WATERLOO,  and  other  lUea.  S 
Tolt.  poat  Snw 

a  TRAVELS  in  CHALD^A,  &e.  By  Captain 
MiGVAJff  of  tba  Hon.  Eait  India  Company's  Sanrleob  Sto^  Plata*. 

And  in  a  few  daya, 

4.  DR  CALAMVS  HISTORICAL  ACCOUNT 
of  hia  OWN  LIFE,  withaome  Reflaetinw  on  the  Timet  In  which 
hettved.  ftan  1671  to  1731,  bow  flnt  pabUibed  from  tba  Ori^aal 
H8.    In  tTola.  Sto,  with  a  Portrait. 

5l  TALES  OF  MT  TIME.    By  Hio  Anthor  of 

"BlneStoekinffHaD.'    9to1i. 

6.  TRAVSJLS  in  tha  INTERIOR  of  MEXICO, 
Ial8f8,7,aad8.    By  Lieut.  R.  W.  H.  Harot,  R.N.    S?o,PlateB. 

Juit  publiihed. 

By  JOHN  ANDERSON,  Jon.  £5.  North  Bridge  Street,  Edinbui|h  i 

and  Sold  by  SIMPKIN  dt  MARSHALL,  London, 

1.  T'HE  SCOTTISH  COMMUNION-SERVICE, 

-^  with  the  PUBLIC  SERVICES  for  the  Fast^Day,  Saturday, 
Monday*  beftara  and  after  Commnnloo,  by  tbe  Rev.  A.  GL  CABaTAiaa, 
of  Amtruther  Wester.  ISmo,  5s.  6d. 

2.  The  BEE  PRESERVER;  or  IVactlcal  Diree- 
Hoaa  tn  tha  MaaegamaBt  and  Pieaai  i atiou  of  HiTea  llmo,  Ss. 

3.  The  COMMON-PLACE  BOOK  of  PROSE, 
being  an  Original  Seleetieo  of  beantiAil  and  eloquent  Paiiagca,  9bc» 
First  and  Second  Series.  With  Portmlts  of  HaU  and  Chahnera. 
SdEdiL    Mmob  eadi  4a.  bdb   iaiie  pepar,  7a.  dd.  eaeb. 

4.  ELEMENTS  of  PHRENOLOGY.  By  O. 
CoMsn.    With  two  plalia.    HSdit.    ISums  bda.  te 

5.  OUTLINES  of  PHRENOLOGY.  4th  Edit. 
8vo,  la. 

6.  Tba  WAVERLEY  DRAMAS,  with  Twenty 
tTda.lls. 

SYME'S  BRITISH   SONG-BIRD&     12nu»» 

Bk 


7. 


UNDER  THE  SUPERINTENDENCE  OF  THE 

SOCIETY  FOR  THE  DIFFUSION  OF 

USEFUL  KNOWLEDGE. 

On  Satntdar,  November  14th,  will  be  pnbUdwd, 

THE  BRITISH  ALMANAC  for  ISSO.    The  pe- 

'*'  euliar  diaiactar  by  whidi  the  British  Almaaae  is  sought  to  be 
distinguished,  la  Uaarmiirnaa ;  and  that  la  maintained  by  an  equal 
atttfooo  to  the  esdudon  of  ererythlng  tltat  can  be  lojurioaa,  and 
to  the  introduction  of  whatorer  is  Important  to  be  luown  for  the 
gnidanea  of  the  daily  tranaactionB  of  me  eominc  year.  It  contelns 
It  doselv-pitnted  pagee,  embracing  a  great  variBty  of  inforraatioo, 
adapted  nr  all  parti  of  the  United  Kingidom. 

Price  Sf  .  6dL  StUehtd  Ik  a  Wrapptr* 

The  COMPANION  to  tha  ALMANAC  and  YEAR- 
BOOK  of  GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

The  Compenion  to  the  Almanac  la  not  only  a  Supplement  to  tlie 
"  Britiah  Alasanaie,''  but  a  work  of  uniTeraal  relinence  upon  all  sub> 
jecta  arisiag  out  of  the  course  of  the  asasons,  m  the  events  of  the 
year.  Jta  oblwc  is  to  eondense  into  a  small  compass  a  great  body  of 
information,  asiential  to  be  known  by  every  member  of  tha  commu- 
nity. Tlie  contents  of  the  Companion  for  1830  will  be  wholly  dlf- 
teentftomthosaof  18S8  and  18S9,  whilst  tha  anaagemeat  iml  be 
tbe  same. 

J>f  iM  Sf.  6tf .  Stmti, 

Hie  CoMFAmoaa  to  the  Almanac,  for  IStt,  1SS9,  and  1890,  with 
a  copious  ladtx,  may  be  had  neatly  bound  together,  price  8a. 

Tlie  Baniaa  Axmamac  and  CoMPAVioif,  neatly  bound  tog^ 


STATUARY. 
HEROIC  GROUP  OF  THREE  FIGURES. 

THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTION  ROOMS 

arenowopenforthcEaldbltloBofaOvoapof 

THREE  COLOSSAL  FIGURES. 
Sculptured  by  Mr  LAwaaiirs  Maodowalq, 

and  rapreaenting^Hto  tecHiv  Me  imd  body  ^FotmAu,  ami  com* 
fteNivra  TVaian  IrkrHer. 

Admittance,  la.  i  Seeson  Ticket^  5a^— Open  from  10  ▲.  m.  till 
dusk* 

Edinbniifh,  fTth  Aagnst,  18f9* 

WRITING, 
ARITHMETIC,  AND  BOOK-KEEPING. 

MR  FORRESTER  respectfully  intimateB,  that  in 

additkm  to  hia  present  Class-rooms,  16,  G  aonoa  9r a  aar,  he 
has  opened  another  at  Na  11,  WATaaLoo  Pi.Aca  (opposite  the 
Stamp  Offlloe).  for  the  accommodation  of  Young  Gentleman  attsnd- 
iagthaHi^MooL 

Hours  of  attendaaoe. 
At  George  Street,  from  10  to  11,  and  IS  to  t. 
At  Watsrioo  Place,  from  11  to  IS,  and  S  to  & 

Stnet  <dniiag  Sommar)  fton  7  to  9. 


Moroiag  riasssi  at 
BdhSuigb,  Sd  Nov, 


FENCING. 
MR  JOHNSTON,  Teacher  of  FENCING,  haa 

'^*''*    Raopened  his  CLASSES  for  the  Sesson.    Termeaa  follows  s 
A  Lesson  every  Day,  per  Month,  L.1,  la. 


It  PuMMtad  by  GaABaaa  Kman,  V^  MUbdl  Wuti 
and  lold  by  ObXTiB  and  Botq,  Edlnbuigb. 


■on  every  Dmr,  per 
Three  Leseoos  aFWeek,  per  do.  IQs.  6d. 

FrUfoU  TuUlom  upon  tqnally  modtraie  Term$. 

Mr  J.  has  eraetad  tha  Horlaontal  Gymoaatle  Polea  for  tha  uat  of 
hisPupUs. 

Mr  Johnston  begs  to  mention  that  GentknieB  are  not  laqofaad  to 
form  Clasass  for  tbemsdves. 
16,  Jamca's  Square. 

STORIES   of  a  BRIDE.— Br  the   Author  of 
■^  -The  MuMMY.^' 

"  I  have  no  hope  that  does  not  dream  of  thee  I 
I  liave  no  joy  tnat  is  not  sluned  by  tliee. 
Ail  tliat  I  once  took  pleaaura  Ifr-my  luta^ 
la  onty  sweat  whan  It  lepaati  thy  aama." 

In  3  vols,  poet  ootava 

FOUR  TEARS  in  SOUTH  AFRICA.     By  Cow- 
raa  Roaa,  Royal  Bngineerfc    In  1  voL  8va    10s>  dd. 

THE  LIFE  of  a  MIDSHIPMAN.    ATalalbund. 
ed  on  Faets.    In  1  vol.,  with  Frontispiaoe.  8s.  dd. 


Printed  for  Hmrny  CoLaona  and  Ricrard  BawTLar,  New 
BnrUngton  Street,  London  i  Bbll  and  BnADrura,  8,  Bank  Street, 
Bdlalmrgh  t  and  Johh  Commimo,  Dublin. 

MUSIC. 


SOLFEGGI  and  EXERCISES  upon  SCALES, 

INTERVALS,  are.,  with  Explanadona  and  Instructions.  To 
whieh  U  preflMd,  an  INTRODUCTORY  DISCOURSE  on  VOCAL 
EXPRESSION.  Composed  by  FINLAY  DUN  of  Edinbunh. 
Piiaa8s. 

CaAxaB,  AoDiaoH,  and  BsALa,  London. 

To  be  had  at  the  Music  Shops. 


«•  Tbe  SOLFEGGI,  which  form  the  bulk  of  the  book,  are 
in  number,  and  admimbly  adapted  to  the  ofeiiects  the  composer  has 
in  view.  They  are  in  various  styles,  and  piogresdve  i  the  Mdodlee 
are  elegant,  and  expression,  *  the  soul  of  rousie/  is  the  most  pn>> 
minent  feature  of  them.  The  accompaniments  are  not  less  deserving 
of  praise— accustoming  the  Student  to  good  harraooy,  and  pr^aring 
him  for  all  the  varieties  he  is  afterwards  to  meet  with  as  a  generu 
singer.<— Haraioaleim.* 

Tbis  day,  in  doth  boards,  8vo,  price  8s.  dd. 

A  COURSE  of  the  FRENCH  LANGUAGE; 

iM«wt«iniiig  a  Dictionary  of  Pronuodation,  and  41  Interlineary 
Bxaaeises,  in  wlitcfa  4000  Examples,  taken  from  Pascal,  Boasuet, 
Ffo^Hon,  Radne,  Molitee,  La  Fontaine,  J.  J.  Rosseau,  Mad.  da 
Sdvigndk  and  other  Claiales,  serve  tocsubUsh  tha  Rules,  and  present 
Modeb  of  all  kinds  of  Compositioo,  and  of  aU  s^lesi  eoneiudlag 
with  an  Origtaial  TreatiM  on  Punctuation. 

By  THEODORE  LE  CLERC,  M.R.P.S.E., 

Master  of  tba  Frendi  and  Italian  Languages  and  litanlBia,  Popll 

of  M.  BlAOIOLI. 

Pobllshad  by  A.  Stcwaat,  S8, 
J.  L.  BoaaANOB  and  CO.  London. 


Howa  Otiael,  Ediabui|ht  and 


M.  La  Ctaac  haa  rsaomed  hh  Classes  for  the  Study  of  the  Freae 
and  ttattaa  LMgaigtef  at  hH  VUmt,  9$  8t  Vbmot  8tna^ 
Oiienk 
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THE  EDINBURGH  LITERARY  JOURNAL ;  OR, 


Thit  moDth  will  be  polsHihed. 
In  one  Toliinie  ISao.  wnh  SngmTinip, 

A  MANUAL  of  the  ECONOMY  of  the  HUMAN 

'^*'  BODY,  in  HEALTH  and  DISEASE,  intended  for  Goierai 
Renders,  comprehending  a  eoodae  view  of  the  Structure  of  the  Hu- 
man fkame,  its  mo«t  prevalent  DUeaaea,  and  ample  Dlreetiona  tut 
die  regulation  of  DiK ;  Regimen  and  Treatment  of  Children  and 
the  Aged :  with  idectiona  of  the  qoiniona  of  the  moft  approved  Me- 
dical Auuiorlties  on  the  different  Sul^ectk 

Damisl  LiiAna,  Edinbarght  Whittjuur  &  Co.  London  i  and 
W.  CuRRV,  Jun.  &  Co.  Dubllii. 

NEW  WORKS. 

Just  Published  by  HENRY  COLBURN  &  RICHARD  BEWTLEY, 
R,  New  Burlington  Street.  London;  BELL  dfc  BRADFUTE, 
Edinburgh;  and  JOHN  CUMMINO,  Dublin. 

1 .  TRAVELS  IN  THE  INTERIOR  OF  MEXICO, 

-^     in  18S8. 18t7,  and  1828.    By  Lieut  R.  W.  H.  HARDY, 
R.N.    In  1  ToL  Svoi  with  plates. 

2.  EPICHARIS ;  a  Tragedy,  in  Five  Acts.    By 

the  Author  of  *'  Oranby,"  and  *'  Herbert  Laey."  As  performed  at 
the  Theatre^  Royal  Drury-Lanck    Svo,  3s.  fid. 

8.  TRAVELS  in  CHALDiEA,  including  a  Jour- 
ney flrom  Bussorah  to  Bacdad,  Hillah,  and  Babylon,  performed  on 
ftmt  In  the  year  18S7»  wim  ObMrvatioos  on  the  Sites  and  Remains 
of  Babel,  Seleuda.  and  Ctesiphon.  By  CAPTAIN  IIIGNAN.  of 
the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  Service.  In  one  voL  8vo,  with  S5 
lllnstrattons,  priee  14s. 

4.  STORIES  of  WATERLOO.    In  3  vols,  post 

8vo. 


In  2  vols.  8vo. 

friSTORY  of  the  late  CATHOLIC  ASSOCIA- 

'*'*    TION  of  IRELAND.   By  THOHAS  WYSB,  Jun.  Esq.  One 
of  the  Members 

"  The  History  of  the  Catholic  Association  of  Ireland  ought  to  be 
studied  by  t^oat  who  have  at  heart  the  improvement  of  Ireland.'*.— 
Morwbtf  Chronicle, 

Printed  for  HsimT  Colbvjin  and  Rtcraro  Bcntlby,  London; 
and  sold  by  ,Bxx.l  and  BnADrnn,  6,  Bank  Street,  Edinburgh. 


In  f  volk  8vo,  wHh  nnnerotts  plates  fhim  dtawlngi* 
By  Mrs  Wajio,  price  L.t,  2i.  bound, 

]Vf  EXICO..   By  H.  G.  Ward,  Esq.    The  Second 

BDiTfo?r  rtvlted.  Comprising  an  aooount  of  the  Mining 
Companies,  and  of  0ie  Polltioal  events  in  that  republic,  to  the  pre- 
sent  time. 

«  '•  We  nre  glad  to  see  (his  second  and  enlarged  edition  of  the  moat 
aystematie  and  complete  work  of  which  we  are  in  possession  respcet- 
in<  Meaieo.  Mr  Ward,  as  Bridah  Charge  d'AflUrcs,  for  more  than 
two  years,  enjoyed  the  best  opportunities  for  acquiring  the  ilrst  in- 
telligence; and  he  has  evidently  passeswd  the  ability  to  make  the 
best  use  of  th«se  advantages.  Thus  his  work  is  of  great  value ;  and 
at  this  time  when  the  polRacal  fate  of  Mexico  is  again  in  the  balanee, 
—when  an  attempt  is  making  to  retrieve  it  for  a  Spanish  dependency, 
and  when  union  with  Noith  America,  and  separate  existence  are 
fquallv  iMpoken  of^it  i<  important  to  have  reference  to  a  work  of 
that  KiM  authortty  which  these  volumes  possess.  Not  only  their 
matterTbot  their  mmn  and  illustrations,  render  them  of  sterling 
worth  and  utUlty."— LUrrary  GoMttte, 

Printed  for  HnifmT  Cox.burn  and  Richabo  BnivTLity,  8,  New 
Burltngtmi  Street,  London ;  and  sold  by  BnLLand  BnAOVirra,  Edin- 
burgh {  and  John  CvMViifo,  DubUn. 

Third  Edition,  corrected  to  the  present  period, 

Inscribed,  by  Permission,  to  His  Moat  Gracious  Majesty, 

in  one  huge  voiume,  witfi  numerous  illustrations, 

BURKE'S  DICTIONARY  of  the  PEERAGE  and 

-*^    BARONETAGE  of  the  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

••  We  notice  thto  new  edition  of  Burke's  Peerage  with  mneh  satis- 
faction, on  aecount  of  the  great  and  real  improvements  which  hnve 
been  made  in  the  Work,  and  the  many  useful  additloos  that  have 
Sttggci^  themselves  to  the  diligent  compiler.**— Ltf«rary  QoMette. 

"  This  popolar  Work  justly  ikninies  to  be  oonsidwed  as  a  History 
of  the  Brmsn  Nobility.  It  is  enriched  by  a  variety  of  personal  anec> 
dotes,  never  before  pubilsbed,  relative  to  many  illustrious  houses,  in 
addition  to  nnmenius  aatbendc  details  connected  with  their  lineage, 
and  eomroiAikated  to  ttie  author  by  the  noble  inhcriton  of  the  titles, 
Tlie  volume,  contateinx  900  pasn  of  letter  prcis,  is  ooicover  Ulue- 
trtted  with  upwards  of  iMOhcraJdie  platta,  and  printed  in  douMe  co- 
lumns witib  so  nrmarkahly  clear  and  baantlful  a  type,  as  to  oomprise 
a  quantity  of  mattte  equal  to  no  less  than  IS  ocuvo  voiumes,"— Jflftn 
BuiL* 

Prhlted  for  Hmmv  Counnuc  and  RicHAitn  BnnvLnv,  8,  New 

ii.Bsui  nnd  BnAJ>wvrm,  KrttolmYgh i 


JmwCvm 


VMXiMO,  Dublin. 


POLITICAL  ECONOIEY. 

ThiidaylapidiHdMd. 
In  8vo,  price  19a.  boavdi. 

AN  mQUIRY  Into  the  NATURAL  GROUNDS 

SAMUEL  REAIX 

Printed  for  the  Authob;  and  eold  byOLim  &  Botv. 
buigh;  and  SiMPKiH  ft  Mabbrajul,  Loftdon. 


Published  this  day. 
In  S  vela.  8vOb  with  a  Map,  fTis.  bouda, 

HISTORICAL  ACCOUNT  of  DISCOVERIES 

•^■^    and  TRAVELS  In  NORTH  AMERICA:  tadodhw fte  Cia. 

ted  SUtes,  Canada,  the  Shores  of  the  Pdlar  tea.  and  tho  Tovmcs  m 

Search  of  a  North- West  Passage ;  with  Obserratioaa  on  En^tfon. 

By  HUGH  MURRAY,  bq.  r.a.S.C. 

Author  of  Hiatoikal  Aeoounts  of  DIseoveriBB  nod  Tinrcb 

Asia,  fte. 

PuMished  by  OLivnn  ft  Bovo,  Edinbipghs 
Rssa,  Ormb,  Bmowir,  ft  Gnisir,  London. 


MRS  ALARIC  WATTS'S  NEW  YEAR'S  GIFT. 

This  day  ia  publiahad,  elevantly  half-boond  la  Torhey  Ttnconn, 

with  gilt  leaves,  price  Bs. 

THE  NEW  YEAR'S  GIFT  qnd   JUVENILE 

SOUVENIR,  for  18S0. 
Edited  by  Mrs  ALARIC  WATTS. 

Illustrated  by  numerous  Hue  Engravings  on  Steel  frona 
nctures  by  Boaden,  Singleton,  Wcstall,  CM'mtiumugfc, 
milton,  P«^lo»  Howard,  fte. 

The  Literary  Department  of  the  Yolua>e  has  been  sopnlieJ  b« 
Twenty  of  the  moet  disHnguishrd  Writers  of  die  day,  aad  wiB  te 
flMind  peculiarly  adapted  to  Interest  young 


Printed  for  Lohomav.  Rkm,  Obms,  Baomr, 
London. 


UNDER  THE  SUPERINTENDENCE  OF  THE 

SOCIETY  FOR  THE  DIFFUSION  OF 

USEFUL  KNOWLEDGE. 


This  day  is  pubUahad,  piiae 

INSECT  ARCHITECTURE. 

■^    the  LIBRARY  of  ENTBRT  AININO  KNO< 

The  Second  Part  of  "  Iirascr  ABCHirAmras.* 
Division  of  Entomology,  will  appear  early  in 

London:  CnAnLxa  Knioht,  Pall>Mdl,  Eaati 
vxh  ft  BoTO,  Tweeddale  Coart. 


FtatVLof 


Bdlabargli;  Ou- 


THE   UNITED   SERVICE  JOURNAL,   and 

***  NAVAL  and  MILITARY  MAGAZINE,  price  t^  Gi.  fjr 
NOVEMBER,  contains :— Braakiiw  the  Une.  as  |ii  auhiai  Ur  ihr 
first  time  in  the  Battle  of  the  Itth  of  April,  178f  .  by  Mj^or^aeMrM 
Sir  Howard  Douglas,  Bart.-— On  the  Mannina  df  Flaea— On  MlBtnry 
Penskme— Capt  Dillonli  Account  of  Pileairida  Idaad,  the  Buuti's 
Grew,  ftc— Dibdin's  Sea  Songa— The  Edinlmrg;h  Rnilew  aa  Mi&- 
tary  Education— A  Visit  to  Madafaacar,  by.Li«ataaua|t  Baod, 
R.  N.— Reminiscences  of  Geneial  fivme,  and  tht'  SCJoPRcciiwai 
—Sketch  of  a^hip-Carriaga  coostntled  and  used  In  filjwila. Tij  G^ 
neral  Sir  Saosuel  Bentham— On  dkjteieM  at  Sea,  by  Ljeaw  paur  R 
Rapier,  R.N.—Memoini of Genei^SirDavid  BM,  CLtJi^-CmfL 
Hlgnan*s  Trav^  in  Chaldca,  ftc— Light  Infantry  Movansast*^ 
ReooUtotfoBsin  Quartats  ■  CoaaaawMi  najrcii^Uiiited  Servie«  Mo. 
seum— Peace  Carapalgna  of  a  Cornet— Naval  UnUana^Adminltr 
Sailing  InstcupUons—Caiitain  Dickenson's  Conrt  HMrtiaj  -MaiTors 
PonrroLio  —  General  Orders,  Circularsr  ^--vviRC  Ifettbl  «l 
Maior  Butts— Monthly  Naval  R^ier,  Amsab  of  anBraSf! 
and  Army,  ftv.  fte. 


Printed  finr  HnKav  CoLBDiur  and 
BurliiwtaB  STPset.  London ;  Bbli.  and 
Edinburgh  I  and  Jooir  Cmtma*, 


tBA»M$p^gr^  8. 


:±ae 


Edinburgh :  Published  for  the  1 
by  CONSTABLE  ft  CO.  19,  WATKEIXX)  FIACMs 


Sold  also  by  Ronnttaow  ft  ».»,.0«n, 
Jun.  ft  COi,  niblin;.UvaaT,  CiiA»ca.ftO 
all  Newaipen.  Postmatten,  and  Cleafcs  tf  dm 
tlie  UniteOUngdom. 


"     ^      * 


Fftntld  tf,  BAMJ^unrHM  dr  Ga»  PMDidMitt' 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 

ConneeUd  with  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts. 

DR  RUSSELL'S  LIFE  OF  CROMWELL. 

On  We  dnctday  next  will  be  publtihed. 

Price  Si.  6d.  or  5».  fine  peper.  extra  doth  boerdt.  with  a  beftutina] 

Portimit  of  the  Pbotbctor,  Volume  II.  of  a 

LIFE  OF 
OLIVER  CROMWELL, 

COMPBISIlfO  THK 

HISTORY  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH. 
From  the  Year  1618,  till  the  Restoration  of  Charke  II.  in  1660. 

By  the  Rev.  M.  RUSSCLU  LL.D..  Leith. 

In  Two  Volumes,  which  form  the 

XLVIL  AND  XLVIII.  OF 

CONSTABLE'S  MISCELLANY; 

IMlnboTgh:  Printed  for  Constabls  and  COb  19,  Watetloo Place; 

and  HvRST,  Cbancb,  and  Co.  London. ^___ 

MUSIC. 

SOLFEGGI  and  EXERCISES  upon  SCALES, 

"^  INTERVALS,  &c.  with  Explanations  md  Instnictlonfc  To 
which  is  prefixed,  a^  INTRODUCTORY  DISCOURSE  on  VOCAL 
expression;    Compoeed   by  FINLAV  DUN   of  Edinburgh. 

PrioeSs.  ^„  _      . 

Cbamch,  Addison,  and  Bbalv,  London. 
To  be  had  at  ihe  Music  Shops. 
*•  The  SOLFEGGI,  which  form  the  bulk  of  the  book,  are  thirteen 
in  number,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  objects  the  compnMrhas 
in  view.  They  are  fai  various  styles,  and  progressive  s  the  Melodies 
are  elegant,  and  expression.  •  the  soul  of  music.'  is  the  most  i)T0. 
ininent  feature  of  them.  The  accompaniments  are  not  Icm  deserving 
of  nraise-accustomlng  the  Sludent  to  good  harmony,  and  preparing 
him  for  all  the  varieties  he  is  afterwards  to  meet  with  as  a  general 
singer."— ifarwKmlcon.     ______^_^_— — — 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

AN  INQUIRY  into  the  NATURAL  GROUNDS 
of  RIGHT  to  VENDIBLE  PROPERTY,  or  WBALT  H.  By 

SAMUEL  READ.  .^  ._  ^  ^  « 

Printed  for  the  AuTHoa;  and  sold  byOLivxa  dc  Boto, 
burgh ;  and  Simpkib  &  MABgHALL,  London. 


EdiD- 


On  the  Sd  of  November.  !«».  ^J*«]>"*«*\  ,  ^    ^ 
Beautifully  printed,  in  small  OcUvo,  embellished  with  11  Line  En- 
sravings  from  the  Old  Masters,  executed  in  the  ilncst  manner  upon 

steel.  Price  IJs. 

npHE  IRIS ;  a  Literary  and  Relirious  Offering. 

•■•  Edited  by  the  Rev.  THOMAS  DALE,  M.A. 

The  Literary  portion  of  the  book  conUins  articles  from  the  pens 
of  the  Rev.  T.  Dale.  M.  A.— Bishop  Heber— the  Rev.  E.  Balnes—the 
Hon.  and  Rev.  BapUst  Noel.  M.A. -The  Rev.  T.  S.  Ra^e*— 
Rev  F.  A.  Cox— James  Monmomery— Thomas  Roscoe— Thomas 
Prinele-  A.  A.  Watts  -  S.  C.  Hail-^oslah  Conder— Thomas  Haynes 
Bftvlv— W.  Jerdan— The  Harrovian— Mitt  \.  M.  Porter— Mrs  Opie 
— MlM  Jewesbury— Mary  Howltt— Mrs  Cockle.  Ac.  Ac 

The  Hook  will  be  d^vered  bound  In  Silk,  and  a  t*^  ^»  print- 
ed  on  large  post  Svo,  with  Proof  Impressions  of  the  Plates,  price 

^  London:  Published  by  Sampbow  Low.  Lamb's  Conduit  Street; 
«ndHuB8T.  CHAWca,  and  Co.  St  Pauls  Church.  Yard.  Sold  by  Cow- 
OTABi.«  and  Co.,  19,  Waterloo  Phuje,  Edinburgh,  and  aU  Book- 
sellers^  . — 

POPULAR  NOVELS  AND  TALES, 

Jint  Published  by  HENRY  COLBURN  &  RICHARD  BENTLEY, 
New  BuSngtoJi  Street.  London,  BELL  &  BRADFUTE,  Edin- 
burgh  J  and  JOHN  CUMMING,  Dublin. 

CIR  PHILIP  GASTENEYS,  or  Memoirs  of  a 

^    Minor.    By  Sir  ROGER  GRESLEY,  Bart.    8s.  6d. 

The  SCHOOL  of  FASHION.     A  Novel.     3  vols. 
RICHELIEU.     A  Tale  of  the  Court  of  France.     3 

vols. 

•'  A  very  superior  work,  and  one  wdl  calculated  for  extensive  po- 
pularity."—Lrl/mrry  Gazette, 

ECARTE,  or  the  Salons  of  Pfcria.     3  vols.    28s.  6d. 

WALDEGRAVE.  A  Tale  of  the  South.  3vola.  27a. 

RYBRENT  DE  CRUCE.     3  vols.     2fti.  6d. 

'« The  oroduetion  of  an  mtelligent  and  cuiUvated  pefsoo."— New 

*«  Tlus  is  avery  clever  noveL**— Liforery  GoMdte. 

TALES  of  a  VOYAGER  to  the  ARCTIC  OCEAN. 
Second  Series.    5  vols.  .    „  ,         «      *      ^ 

The  CARBONARO.  A  Tale.  By  the  Dukk  di 
Lsvia.    S  vols. 

The  SECTARIAN,  or  the  Church  and  Meeting- 

Hottse.    8  vols.  ^ 

TALES  of  WOMAN,  iUoBtratiTe  of  the   Female 

Character.    2  vols. 

The  MAN  of  TWO  LIVES.  A  Narratiye,  wntten 
by  Himself.    2  volfc  _  ,        ^      ^ 

The  CASTILI  AN.     A  Spwiah  Tale.    .3  vole. 


NEW  BOOKS  LENT,  AT 

JAMES  CHAMBERS'  LIBRARY, 

4,  India  Place>  Edinburgh. 

fJISTORICAL  ACCOUNT  of  DISCOVERIES 

*        and  TRAVELS  in  NORTH  AMERICA.    By  Hugh  Murray* 
Esq.    S  vols. 
The  BOOK  of  the  BOUDOIR.    By  Lady  Moiwn.    2  vols. 

Travels  in  Turltey  in  1827-8.    By  R.  R.  Maddeo,  Esq.    2  vob. 

Travels  to  ConsUntioople.  1827-8.    By  Captain  C.  C  Frankland. 
2  vols.  8vo,  with  3H  Engravings. 

Life  on  Board  of  a  Man-of- War,  with  a  particular  Account  of  the 
Battle  of  Navarino.    1  vol. 

An  Autumn  in  luly.    By  J.  D.  Sinclair,  Esq. 

Life  of  OUver  Cromwell.    By  the  Rev.  M.  RusselL    2  vols. 

A  second  volume  of  Colonel  Napier's  Peninsular  War. 

Narrative  of  the  War  in  the  Peninsuhu  By  the  Author  of  "  CyHl 
Thornton." 

Head's  Forest  Scenes  in  North  America.    1  vol 

Travels  in  North  America,  in  1828.    By  Captain  Basil  Hall. 

Chronicle  of  the  Conquest  of  Granada.    By  Washington  Irving. 

Life  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte.    By  J .  G.  Loekhart.    t  voli. 

Life  of  Alexander  the  Great.    By  the  Rev.  Dr  WiUiamn. 

Three  Years  in  Canada ;  an  account  of  the  actual  state  of  the 
country  in  1826-7-8.    By  John  Mactaggart.    2  vols. 

Memoirs  of  the  Exliaordinary  Military  Career  of  John  Shippw 
Written  by  Himself. 

Hbtory  of  Persia.    By  Sir  John  Malcolm.    2  vols. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  s  Narrative  of  the  late  War  in  the 
Peninsula.    The  Third  EdiUon. 

Memoirs  of  Vidocq.    4  vols.  .^  ,     ^      «    ^ 

Narrative  of  a  Journey  ftom  Constantinople  to  England.  By  Dr 
Walsh.    1  vol.  ^    ^ 

Twelve  Years'  Military  AdventniCi  in  Three  Qoarten  of  the 
Globe.    2  vob.  8vo. 

Memoirs  of  General  Miller.    2  vols. 

Memoirs  of  Savary  Duke  of  Rovigo.    4  vols.  8vo. 

Memoirs  of  the  Empress  Josephine,  and  her  Contemporaries  of  the 
Courts  of  Navarre  and  Malmaison,  ftc    2  vols. 

Journeys  to  the  Shores  of  the  Polar  Sea.    By  Captain  Franklin. 

Dr  Granville's  Travels  to  St  Petersburg,  in  1828.    4  vols. 

Mexico.  By  H.  G.  Ward,  Esq.  late  his  Majesty's  Chai^ge  d'Afhim 
In  that  country.    In  2  large  vols.  &vo. 

Notions  of  the  Americans,  picked  up  by  a  Travelling  Bachekn*. 

History  of  the  RebeUion  0(1660.    By  Robert  Chambers.    2  vols. 

History  of  India.    4  vols. 

NEW  NOVELS,  &c 

Stories  of  Waterloo,  and  other  Tales.   3  vols. 

Tales  of  my  Time.  By  the  author  of  Blue-Stocking  Hall.  5  vols. 

The  Borderen.  By  the  author  of  the  Red  Rover,  Spy,  ttc  8  vols. 

The  New  Forest.    By  the  author  of  Bramblctye  House.    3  vols. ' 

Devereux.    By  the  author  of  Pettiam.    3  vou. 

Chelsea  Pensioners.  By  the  author  of  the  Subaltern.  3  vols,  ohh 
tainin«  Six  Tales. 

Tales  of  War.    By  the  author  of  Recollections  of  the  Peninsula. 

The  Ring's  Page.    By  the  author  of  Almack's  Revisiied.   3  vols. 

Eoarte;  or  the  Salons  of  Paris.    8  vols. 

Rcay  Morden.   3  vols. 

Anneof  Gcierstrin.  By  Six  Walter  Seott  3  vols,  (several  copies  of 
this  work  in  the  Library.) 

Traits  of  Travel ;  or.  Tales  of  Men  and  Cities.  By  the  author  of 
Highways  and  Byeways.  3  vols. 

Tales  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  2d  series.  3  vols. 

Hungarian  Talcs.  3  vols. 

Tales  of  Passion.    By  the  author  of  Gilbert  Earle.  8  vols. 

Restalrig;  or.  The  Forfeiture.    By  the  author  of  St  Johnsfeoon. 

Sailors  and  Saints.    By  the  author  of  The  Naval  Sketch  Book. 

Life  in  India ;  or.  The  English  at  Calcutta.    8  vols. 

The  Disowned.   By  the  author  of  Pelham.  2dediL    3  vob. 

Zillah  (  a  Tale  of  Jerusalem.  By  the  author  of  Brambletye  House. 

Salathiel ;  a  Story  of  the  Past,  the  Present,  and  the  Future.  By 
the  Rev.  George  Croly.  3  vols. 

The  Analo-lrUhi  or  Love  and  Polities)  a  Tale  of  the  Nineteenth 
Centurv.  3  vols. 

TriattofLife.  By  the  author  of  De  Lisle.   3  vols. 

PERIODICAL  PUBLICATIONS, 
Regularly  added  to  J.  Chambers'  Library. 
The  Ediobuigh  Review —Quarterly  Review^Westminster  Re- 
view— Foreign  Quarterly  Review— Blackwood's  Magaaine— New 
Monthly  Magasine— United  Service  Joutual— Edinburgh  Literary 
Journal— CourdJoumal — Edinburgh  Literary  Gaaette— ScientiAeand 
Geographical  Magailne— Scot's  Magasine— Monthly  Magasine. 

ANNUALS~1830. 
THE  KEEPSAKE. 
THE  AMULET. 
THE  LITERARY  SOUVENIR. 
THE  FORGET-ME-NOT. 
THE  GEM.  IRIS.  BUOU. 

THE  JUVENILE  FORGET-ME-NOT. 
FRIENDSHIPS  OFFERING. 
WINTER'S  WREATH. 
CHRISTMAS  BOX. 
NEW  YEAR'S  GIFT. 

ACKERMANN'S  JUVENILE  FORGET-ME-NOT. 
ZOOLOGICAL  KEEPSAKE. 
HOOD'S  COMIC  ANNUAL. 
LANDSCAPE  ANNUAL. 

TEKM8  OP  SUBSCBIFnOM  POE  KKW  BOOKS. 

„                                                       Month.  Quarter.  Year. 

For  one  volume  at  a  time  (per  month)     Ss.  8s.6d.  SOs. 

For  two  volumes         .         -         -      4s.  10s.  dd.  Sds. 

For  time  volttBwi       -         .         -     5fc  IS^ed.  to. 


M 
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THE  EDINBURGH  LITERARY  JOURNAL;  OR, 


THE  NEW  MONTHLY  and  LONDON  MAGA- 

"^  ZING  for  NOVEMBER,  i 

CoHTcim.— NoCat  oa  the  Iridi  Cinmiti  Wnfoid,  Waterfonf, 
KUkaiBT,  Clonmel— Effect  of  Enumdpation— A  Visit  to  Newntoad 
/IblMT,  thamtof  tlw ByroiM^Paanges  rnmia  Poefs  Dream  Book 
—A  TlHracht  of  tha  Puture,  by  Mn  Hemain— Rambling!  ofa  Oaral- 
tary  Man— The  DlUganea— Antoblomphy  of  a  Landaulet— RicfaO' 
Itau,  a  Tala  of  the  Court  of  rnaca-^be  Coronatioo  or  Gorilla— 8o* 
eiaty  In  Rnaiia— Tartar  Burial— BaBa— The  Bdhemlani,  &c— The 
Dead  Sa»— The  Craiade  of  Chtldrea— Lecten  fhnn  New  York,  Nob  9 
«^!oni  Lawaand  Cateehiam—Mr  HuiUmoo— The  New  PoUea— Adieu 
to  the  Charlefi— Eptacam.  Marble  Arch.  &e.  and  the  ucual  Tarietias 
In  Pkilitiet,  Critical  Noticft  of  New  PublloatloQa,  the  Draaaa.  Muaie. 
Una  Arts,  Blographioal  Memoin  of  Pecaooa  latfdy  deoMied,  ProTin- 
elal  Oeeumneet,  dta,  fte. 

Printed  for  Hnwnv  Couukn  and  RicAaud  BBXTX.nT*  Umdoni 
Bku.  and  BiUL9run«  %  Bank  Streak  Edinhuiaht  and  Sold  by  aU 


_  This  day  ia  mibllihed, 

_  fag Ima  vols. price £S,  ft. embelliihcd  with aflne portrait, 

TIpaCOIRS  of  tbe  LIFE  and  TIMES  of  DANIEL 

*  J)B  POB,  ooBtaininff  a  REVIEW  of  hia  WRITINGS  and  hia 
OPIlflONS  upon  a  Tariaty  of  IMPORTANT  MATTERS*  CIVIL 
md  ECCLBSIABTICAL. 

By  WALTER  WILSON,  Bm|^  of  the  Inner  Tamplai 
London ;  Humt,  Chaicck,  &  Co.,  St  PauTt  Chuxdi-YaKd.    SdM 
by  CowaTABLn  *  Coo.  19,  Waterloo  Plaea^  Ediabon^ 

In  a  IIbw  day*  will  be  publiihed. 

In  3  volomei,  poit  Sto,  price  £1,  Ids.,  with  a  full  tongth  portnlt  of 

tha  Author*  aqgavad  Vy  Hoia»  after  a  drawing  by  WAanMA»> 

THS  SXCOND  KDITIOir  OP 

MEMOIRS  of  the  EXTRAORDINARY  MILL 

^  TARY  CAREER  of  JOHN  8H1PP,  late  a  Lieutenant  in  hia 
Maiesty's  87th  Re^^ment.  Written  by  Himieir. 
^  This  Work^  the  fintedltion  of  whk^  consisting  of  1000  eopka, 
has  been  sold  in  a  few  months,  has  been  oareftiUy  re-edited,  conak. 
derably  enlarged  and  tmptoTed,  and  much  novel  and  inutprtant 
natter  has  been  aubstitated  for  what  was  lets  interefting.    The  at- 

Stlon  of  Military  Offloera  Is  particularly  requested  to  the  obsenra- 
u  on  the  Important  subject  of  Cobporal  Pumibhiibiit  in  the 
British  Army,  and  the  practical  Hurra  to  Yoono  ScBAi.nmira 
(notr  arst  printed),  which  occupy  several  chapters  of  the  work. 

For  LiteraryNoCices  of  the  Pirrt  Edlrtoo,  see  Tht  AtUiic  Jcmnat, 
The  Oriental  iteraid»  The  UnUe4  Senriee  JourwU,  and  TheManihiy 
RevUm  for  February  1899.  The  LUermry  GtueUe,  The  Weekly  R^- 
vlrw.  The  Speetaior  Semjmper,  he.  &e. 

I^mdon:  Honar,  CHAxcn,  &  Co.,  65,  St  Paufi  Chnrd^Yard. 
Sold  by  CowaTABLn  &  Ca,  19,  Waterkw  Phee,  EdinbiMtgh, 

WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY  D.  A  TALBOVS.  OXFORD { 

HURST,  CHANCE.  &  CO.  LONDON  i 

And  Sold  by  all  BookseHeit. 

This  d«y  Is  published,  in  Svo^nrioe  lAs.  doth  boards, 

MANUAL  of  ANCIENT  HISTORY,  consider- 
ed in  relation  to  the  Constitutiana,  Commwee,  and  Cokmlcsof 
the  diflbrent  Slates  of  AnUquity.  By  A.  H.  L.  HEEREN,  Prataaor 
df  Hlscary  ta  iha  Ualferitj  of  Qofujiagta.  Tianalated  fton  the 
German. 

Tbia  Manual.  Ibr  whicb  «e  an  InMbtad  tp  one  of  the  moat  dis- 
tinguished scholars  of  Germany,  and  whMh  has  been  adopted  aa  a 
Text  Book  hi  most  of  the  ODVtlaental  Universities,  oomprises  the 
historyof  the  andeot  Stataaof  Aslaand  Afrioa,  of  OreeGaand  Rome, 
ftom  UieoatUaat  Umes  to  the  llnal  subvefalon  of  the  Roman  empire 
in  the  west.  Iteootains  alao  a  geographical  outline  of  the  grant 
dleiabosof  the  globe,  and  of  tha  separate  eountries  treated  of;  and 
to  ceeh  section  or  the  work  Is  appended  a  eatakigue  ralaonnd  of  the 
best  works  on  the  sub||ect.  The  feeU  are  eonciaely  but  clearly  nar- 
illed  In  ehrooolQgfcral  order,  the  eonatltutlons  of  the  numerous  states 
avedeseribed,  Ixaoed  to  their  origin,  and  their  progrwslte  ehangea 
pointed  out  and  accounted  Ibr  with  sagadty  and  •killi  and  tbe  whole 
ip  inteasperaod  wHh  eneh  aoute  nmarks  and  judidoua  questioas,  as 
eannot  well  fiul  to  force  the  attention  upon  those  important  events 
in  andent  history  whkh  are  most  Intanstliv  to  the  H*>*'^V  the 
historbm,  end  the  philosopher. 

A  SKETCH  of  the  POLITICAL  HISTORY  of 
ANCIENT  GREECE,  by  A.  H.  L.  HneBBir,  Professor  of  History 
In  the  University  of  Gotdngen,  dfce.,  translated  feom  the  German. 
In  1  VOL  8TO,  10a.  Sd. 

AN  ESSAY  on  tbe  ORIGIN,  PROGRESS,  and 
DECLINE  Of  RHYMING  LATIN  VERSE,  with  many  Spedmens, 
by  Sir  Albxandbb  CnoKBiia,  D.C.L.  and  F.A.S.,  neatqrprlntM 
In  crown  8vo,  doth  bosrds.    7s^  6d, 

Twdve  copies  only  nave  been  printed  on  fine  dmwing  popart  price 
18s»  half-boond. 

CARDINAL  WOLSEY.  The  Life  and  Death  of 
Tbomab  Woubt,  Cardinal,  divided  hito  three  parts,  his  Aspiring, 
Triumph,  and  Death.  By  Tbomab  Stobbe,  Student  of  Christ 
Churdi,  Oxfind.  In  I  voL  8vo,  printed  uniformly  with  Cavendish's 
Life  of  Wolsey.  7%.  6d.  boards.    Only  IfO  copies  printed. 

The  OXFORD  PRIZE  POEMS ;  being  a  oolleo. 
tfcm  of  an  the  English  Poems  that  have  obtained  priae«  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxibid.  A  new  edition,  reviaed  and  corrected,  beautifttlly 
printed  <m  the  flncst  wove  paper,  foolsoap  8vo,  prioe  Aa.  boards. 

A  SYNOPSISof  ALDRICK'S  LOGIC,  ^ntifaUT 
printed  on  a  sheet  of  fine  royal  paper,  lb  8d. 

DR  WHATELY'S  LOGIC,  abrldfed  for  the  Ubb 
of  Students  of  the  University.  By  the  Rev.  SamubIt  Hiiros,  M.A., 
▼io»frlndpdofStA]ba|BH(in,€ka^^     Mm.    aavrtlte         ' 

This  coaldna  all  thatia  nteeanry  on  tbii  inltfaBt,  ti»  quaHftr 
dkUt^  Ck  the  iQiloolaD         .        '         . 


THE  KBEPSAKfi. 

TMs  Splendid  Annual  will  contain  a  flv^aot  BoKAiiTrc  Cbajba. 
with  SoMoe,  by  Sib  Waltbb  Scott  i  bsddee  LaTrBBB  ftora  Loa» 
Bybob  to  several  Frienda. 

London:  Publiahed  for  the  Propiletiir,  by  Hobst,  (Tsajktb,  A 
Co.,  St  Paurs  Chureh^Yart.  and  R.  JBBNiBoa,  CbMaaMB.  SoU  br 
CoHBTABLB  and Co.,  IBdinburgfa» andall  HffofcTPfftr? 

Thla  day  la  nubiidiad, 

THE  POETICAL  ALBUM,  and  RE6ISTE 

'•    MODERN  FUGITIVE  POBTRY..^boobo  Sb»is8. 
Edified  bf  ALARIC  A.  WATTS.  Eaq. 

'*  See  I  I  havecnird  the  flowen  that  promise ' 
And  when  not  sun— perplez'd,  but  ptansad* 
At  such  as  seem'd  the  feirest.— -Btbow. 
HtmafT,  Crabcb,  At  Gou,  85,  St  PBuTb 


te 

of 


On  the  flSth  of  Oefiobcr  waa  published. 
Dedicated  to  Profaaor  WQsoa. 

THE  JUVENILE  KEEPSAKE,  for  1830,  Edited 

by  T.  ROSCOE,  Esq.,  embdlkhed  with  aumesooa  i 
vfaigs,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr  Charlea  Hoath. 
tenti,  by  soma  of  the  most  fevourite  and  dtstugidBlied 
youth,  are  enlaned  to  Sixteen  Sheeta  of  letter.press»  ~ 
the  most  beautinil  works  of  its  dass.   In  the  list  of  ow^ 
"Thb  HBiBof  NBirroirBuBaABCD,*ahninoraastdela 
Utecdebrated  Mrs  J.  Hunter.  <eoramunicated  bv  Lody 
"  Tub  CBiLOBBB^a  Iblabd.'*  by  M,de  Genlia.    "  A  Tau 

^^J*\!?^  **<*'-»"^''"-"   "Tbb  Ball  DBBaa,*  by 

•  •  The  Flower  Show.-    ••  Taa  Battlb  or  THeMAeprBS.' 

Mitford.  Also  Talcaby  Mrs  HoOand,  Mrs  OpiaL  Mies 

'V?£?5t¥J",'^'^V^»  L.  E.  U.  W.  HowlttTL  M 
of  Shefileld,  John  Bowriw.  Bm..  the  author  of  "  _ 
did,"  the  Editor  of  *'  TfaeLltassfy  Gaaatta,"  fte.  ^o. 

London:  Huner,  Cbajtcb,  *  Ca,  65,  StPaul'a  *— .« 
Sold  by  CoKarABLB  ds  Ca  19,  Waterloo  Plaoa,  g^»«»— rf^   aal  all 
BookseUera.  "^ 


axe 
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|. 
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THE  ANNUALS  por  1880. 

Mbssm  CONSTABLE  &  Co.,  19,  Watvioa  Flaeak 

Are  AGENTS  fcr  the  fbllowing,  vis.  :— 

LANDSCAPE  ANNUAL ;  edited  by  THO 

MAS  ROSCOE.  Esq.  with  fd  Bi«fBvtaMci,  etcnnlir  beoiy  ■ 

BC»   8fo,  L.1,  Is,  I  or  lame  pepar,  In&pm^  L.S,  i^  Sd. 

The  KEEPSAKE;  with  19 EngrayingB,  hoMitHVilif 

benndhisllk.    PricefU;  or largepaper,  India pimA,  L.t,  Ufe.M. 

The  IRIS ;  small  8vo,  with  l2  EngrBringB,  bound  im 

lilk.    iss. ;  or  largepaper,  with  Imlia  pioolk.  Ul.  4a. 

Tbe   COMIC   ANNUAL  ;   edited   by   THOMA5 

HOOD,  with  ntBnerotta  humorooa  ffBgrsvinsi,  after  CMdksfaaaka, 
Fancy  bindinc,  price  Ui. 

llie  JUVENILE  KEEPSAKE;  wUh 8 Enpsviiin. 

Fancy  Idnding,  88. 

The  ZOOLOGICAL  KEEPSAKE ;  with  40  Eo- 
grBvings  on  wood,  after  Landseer,&e.  In  sinu    PricoCkfid. 

The  GOLDEN  LYRE ;  benutifiaiy  wuitod  ia  GaU. 
In  Bilk,  price  lOs.  «d. 

MARSH'S  IMPROVED  FAMILY  JOURNAL 

■Bd  MEMORANDA,  for  lilSa.    4to,  price  Si. 

_^ THB  TBAPB  at»pnanu       

I^ANDSCAPE  ANNUAL,  KEEPSAKE,  WIN- 

J-«i'!'!l  ^R«ATH,   SOUVENOU  IRIS,  and  JUViaOLE 
KEEPSAKE. 

JAMBS  KAV,  BoORaBLLBB,  BLBfUHEIM  PLACE,  Hewl  ef 
Leith  Walk,  raspaetftiOy  annooneas  to  the  public  the  arrival  cf  a 
large  aasortment  of  those  splendid  spechneoe  of  art  and  taleotthat 
perlodieany  appear  like  stars  in  the  BteiBiyboriaoQ.  Tteae 
surpeev  any  of  their  pradeceesors.  more  paittenfaDly  tte  " 
which  contains  no  wm  than  nlnatiwiii  superb  and  exipiL.^  .  ^ 
vino,  and  embnoes  the  names  of  bU  the  llvtag  aulhevi  wIh>  k««« 
distinguished  themselves  In  the  pelhs  of  ltteratuT«.  Me  thercABO 
invites  the  faupection  of  Ms  friends  to  these,  as  weU  as  to  a  gnai 
riety  of  Books  in  every  denartinent  of  LItemtura,  at  n  ~ 
than  any  bo<dc4eller  hi  Bdinbuighk 

Just  published,  a  PLAN  of  EDINBURGH,  wiOi  aR  the  New  Im^ 
provemanta,  Price Ub  plains  th  eolonrad«  on dmiriMr fuert  or&. 

Gda  with  case*  ^  «  ^» 

Btonhabn  Place,  l«lh  No«e«bar  189. 

SALES  BY  AUCTION. 
Jambb  KATbegs  leave  to  inform  Im  Friends, and  the P«bBe in 

Sneral,  that  he  will  oommaneeiSBLUNe.  by  AUCTION,  UB- 
ARIES,  oontaintag  many  thousands  of  volumes  in  every  dcmrt 
ment  of  Uterature,  at  his  Area  Shop,  No^  %  BLENHEIM  PLACK. 
in  the  montti  of  Noveqaber  next.    As  every  IkmAl  meat  be  a  " 
whatever  price  it  may  bring,  great  baipins  nay  be  expocta^ 
90th  October  1BS9.  ^^  ^ 


jun.  ^  Gh  9y^^t  VvBBii  CliAVCB«* €o. Ltmd 

su  Newsmen,  Voscnastets,  and  Gkrka  or  dM  Rnad. 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Frier  (W:  or  SlMqM^,  «nrf  aMf>ce  ^petf.  lOdl. 


WEEKLY  REGISTER  OP  CBITICIBH  AND  BELLES  LETTRES. 


[No.  iL  KcnnlMr  tl.  IU».] 

ADVERTISEMENTS, 
CoKnaeted  teitk  LitenUurt,  Seimee,  aitd  tit  Art*. 


THE   ROYAL  INSTITUTION   ROOMS 

"^  anaiMaiiBiftirtliiiaiMbittaaafsOnmpaf 

THnitf!  COLOSSAL 


itf4fMMUmrtmglMi*tmdttdp^Falrodiu,ndi 


NEW  BOOKS  LATELY  ADDED 
J.  WIL,LOX' 

CIRCULATING  LIBRAHr,  S,  NORTH  COLLEOR  STRRRT. 

When  maj  b*  hid  aU  New  Woui  of  Merit  which  ap. 

peu  Id  Laodon  and  GdinbarRh,  m 

Th(1RIS.farlUn, 

-■toWINTIKSWf 

H  aiH.  Ds.  Do. 

—WAaYSoUV, 

:N  nSHIKS  OFPBHINO, 

roiuiBT'iii 


Fn  ai  pubUiboL 

tlw  WINTI  K'S  WRUf^H,  ibr  im  wtth  aU  lb*  ptMfc  1  nd 
Th<  aiH.  Ds.  Do.    I  nL 
LITBRARV  SotlVRNlR.  Do.  I 

FRIRNnSHIKS -   • 

AMULRT.  Do.  I 


— i"i  111  im  iiiiTiiii—iirii  riiiii»<iMiM    ooit. 

Kmt  Monita.    ^  ndi. 

La>tciDitam|(NBiulniif  thaWutatha  PnUanlaa' 

Tills  nr  FIiU  ud  Flood,  bj  Cqibio  Jobn  MikirtD.  A 

ThariwNLhuorstAUaiH.   iTOli. 
^lon  and  &imt,  bj  i)w  AuUwn  gf  tha  NiTal  Skakk  B> 
Honll'iLUaaf  AlnudtrStlklik.    1  toI. 
TheDlHarwd.  bjthaAuDiorof  PtUuio.    4T0la. 
'"'-        Talnrflb 


.Ian-    trail. 
:MI*  and  U  Plata.  lachMllBi  aeBanti  or  Iha 

SatWIsk  GonrDBMBt,  flaamuL  AjiriaiUiut, 
u.  ud  d>>  Htailiii  OpuMaa*  la  Oilla,  Uha- 
w.Vto<H.*a.  tnli. 
S  a^  Adnuun  In  Soulhan  Aftka,  « 


Unln  IB  IMS,  T,  aKl  >,  bT  Uhk.  R.  W.  H.  Uaidf, 

"B(n£77waMilao,  nd «IHT TilK    Ink 
PmuYamluSaaUi  AIHCB,lr;CavpKa(iH,  liq.   1  t^ 

Tata  of*  DrtaOaH  BaiT&r.    3nk. 

Tianli  Id  Chaldaa,  ladadlaa  a  JoBmT  "BB  Rammlo  BMdad. 
Hlllah,  aad  Rdirkm,  pirtiniHd  m hni.  Ib lb*  Y«(  inr.  wU£m- 
•nndan  ua  Um  Sin  and  Ramalu  of  Babri,  Silniria,  and  Curi- 
nliiai  brCapUlD  Mlfsis,  ottba  lloiuiinlilaEaiiiiiilUODiapaai't 

TSt\S!tclt1lSlikrmui.ttUtfmi*H<nttia.    1  toL 
TalMi^MiTliiw,  bjthrAiUborgfRliHiSUickiiicHan.    iTok 
PtlTauM*inoli>Drih*CoiiniyLauliZVIIL,bTa  Lwli.  tnili. 
BUriag^'aBridcbTUitAuthDriiriballamnii.   3hI>. 

Tba  Bordnm,  a  Tale.  b;i  Cooper,  AtUhgr  tf  Oa  Sn,  Oia  PikN, 

An  Aulunin  In  IuIt.  beliif  ■  Ptmul  NnratlTt  of  a  Tour  la  Ibt 
Aiuarlu,  Timn,  Raaiu,  and  Saidlalan  Slato,  bi  MIT,  br  J.  D. 
Sinclair,  Eu.    1  'ol. 

UTHoTikamcMRinliiBitBiliUli  Pabuen.  Seaiptan,  aod  Ai- 
AtMcU,bi  Allan  Cunlafbun.    StoU. 

WaddB/iTnrriilnTutktr.  Bcypc,  Nubia,  end  Palotlna,  duttag 

MeaT^nifi  Tbnc  Yean'  Reildenca  bi  Uasida.  eontilnlnc  in 
nuBIBrttaaAcDulStaUet  Ibt  Coudiit  bi  Uw  Yean  IWf,  T, 
iDd«.  t<iili. 
Tha  Book  iX  Iba  RDBdoIr,  b«  L^T  Han 
Tha  Nn  r«aM,  by  th*  Aalhoi  of  Bramt 

tbaC<Bque 

Tilx 


■li  MU  Glala  at  tka  Oap*  Ccdoal,  with  o^nra- 

M_  — —  .,—■-■  and PrBMiia of aria»h»ilraaifc    tMkk. 

nanhanaBd  QtwyiMiB-i  Tainla  and  WaeBiBlie  H  NmtMta 

atbiliVlH 

drUaldof 

,  bf  H.  0. 
&tlm  Fi 


AMa.    1    __ 

Tha  AdTMuum  of  Hidll  Rita  bi  lailHd,  br  1^  AnUa  nf  lUlM 

SIVal«>bH^RTa,orlhat^>IaldorPn1tii  brBiaAMhwtf 

Llftaf'llarTQaancifSait>,tn    .  _ 
Tba  CrooiT,  a  Tala,  by  lh>  Otlam  F^iUr. 
Uh  Bf  Hotiirt  BurM.  b*  J.  O.  LackhMt.    1  Tal 
LUb  of  MiwIeWaaeb,  Tallgt  tn  Deftellb,  wi 


ThaNlnktWauhi  orTelaofthaBM.    1 


The  Pletnraofgecll«Hj,  By  Robert  Cbamben,  Aul^ic  of  Tiadt 
LttmiT  CoHod  Ibi  IHT.    1  mL 

, bf  Mr  W.  Seolt.    nntSerie^    5nk. 


TheLMof 

8ptPlk«,*c 

Tale,  br  tha  A 
_    Tbefimr.. 


>TC«per,  Anther dT [be  nict,  Ae.    SrabT 
u  Autb^  of  the  PlIoL    Siok. 
lohlcHU,  br  tha  Aulbar  or  ih<  Pilot.    BTOk. 
rtheLaigBV  of  Boatoo.  br  tba  Anlbor  el  1^ 


varihan. 


Tbe  Pilot,  a  Tale  of  Iha  Sea,  br  Ihe  Author  eftlH  Rad  RoTK.  S  (da 

TeleeoriheHuMUrPnilTiU.    Jiab. 

HoUand  Tide,  or  Papalai  HunideTTaleai  brtha  Autbocof  Tala 
flkaMUMUrreitlTak     1  ml. 
Sit  Ulehael  Sa>R,  by  AlliD  Cunuliittiani.    5  n^ 
piu1J(iiiei.eRDniaaa.bilheAuIhoror8lrlIlduiriSoD(t.  S»oK. 
VtcladDulea  hi  the  Uhofa  Seotlleh  SakDer,  Writtin  br  HIiohM: 


i  ScalptMa,  Pelath^  and  Ai^laetiiwt  bj  J. «. 

~TateeiribaOnatnBeiHid,bTCiolr,theFoat.    S  fob. 

•  ofVidoeq.PhnBliialAiannrfUii'^--'"— 

„___jri  tnnelaUdtnuBlba  neodb    i 

.1  Popular  Deeotidioa,  OaopapUoal.  Hletotkll,  ttA  TopCfia- 
pUcal,  of  lodJib    *  tula. 
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THE  EDINBURGH  LITERARY  JOURNAL;  OR, 


.Undar  Um  Moetlon  of  the  Eiueaton  of  Mr  Jcrrcaaoic, 
In  t  Toh.  8vo,  til. 

Hf  EMOIRS,  CORRESPONDENCE,  and  PRI- 

•"^    VATE  PAPERS  of  THOMAS  JEFFERSON,  late  Preii- 
dent  ofthe  United  State*. 

Edited  by  Thomas  Jimnjoir  Rakdolpb. 
Printed  for  HmrBv  CoLsnair  and  Richard  BaMTLxr,  London  t 
and  iold  bf  Bkll  and  BAAsruTH,  No.  6,  Bank  Street,  Edinburgh. 

In  8  Toll,  noet  Bto,  fSc  fd. 

fiTORIES  of  WATERLOO.— Contents  :    Wa^ 

terloo  «-The  FWd  of  Battle— The  Seventeenth  of  June— Qoatte 
.Ptm-  I  jany— 'Bmawle— The  Dead  Dragoon— Napoleon  and  hts 
Army— The  Captain  of  Orenadiera— The  Detachment— The  Route 
—The  Outlaw^  Story— The  March— Story  of  Colonel  Hilto»— Sara- 
Jdd— Maurice  MacCarthy— The  Champ  de  Mai— Belgium— The 
Cavalry  Picket— Napoleon'i  Return.  &c.  he. 

PrioM  for  Ha  hay  CoLBunir  and  Richabo  Bbmtlbt,  I^ondan; 
BMiir  and  Bbaofutb,  6,  Bank  Stieett  Edinburgh  i  and  Johh  CvM' 
MTMO*  DubUn. 

In  a  few  davi. 
In  f  volt.  DOtt  8vo,  with  Portrait, 

MEMOIRS  of  BOLIVAR,  President  Liberator 

^^  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia. 

By  General  H.  L.  V.  DUCOUDRAY  HOLSTEIN, 
Ex-chief  of  the  Staff  of  the  President  Liberator. 
Printed  for  HaifRy  OoLBt'RM  &  Richard  Bkmtlbv,  London  i 
Bbli.  ftBRADFUTB,  B,  Bank  StneC,  Edinburgh  i  and  Johh  Cum- 
MiHO,  Dublin. 

In  the  preia.  and  speedily  will  be  published, 
BeautiAiUy  printed,  in  one  volume,  poet  8vo,  price  5a. 

fiCENES  from  the  FLOOD;   The  TENTH 

^  PLAGUE,  or  The  FIRST-BORN  tt  EGYPT  SMITTEN  i  and 
other  Poems. 

By  D.  MOORE.  Author  of  "  The  African,  a  Tale." 
Gtewow :  RoBHBTaoH  dr  ATKiRaoH.    Bdinbuijj^ :  Cadrll  Jk 
Oo*    London :  Simpkih  Ik  Marrhall. 

Publlahed  thladay, 

OLIVER  CROMWELL;  a  Poem,  in  Three  Books. 

ISmo,  6s.  boards. 

Alio,  by  the  same  Author, 
A   GLANCE    Rt  LONDON,    BRUSSELS*  tnd 
PARIS.    Itmo,  61k  bnaxds. 

Printed  fior  Olitrr  de  Born,  Edinburgh  t  and  Simpkih  h  Mar- 
RRALL,  London. 

Poblfdied  this  day. 
In  19mo,  iOustrated  by  Ten  EngravinRS,  Gs.  bonida, 

STUDIES  in  NATURAL  HISTORY;  exhibiting 

*^    a  Popular  View  of  the  most  striking  and  taitercsting  ofajeeu  of 
the  Material  World. 

By  WILLIAM  RHIND, 
Member  tt  the  Royal  Medical  and  Royal  Physieal  Societies  of 

Edinburgh. 

CoNTRNTS.— General  Introductory  View  of  the  System  of  Nature 
»the  Adventages  of  the  Study.  Reproductive  Powers  of  Nature. 
GeologT— Formation  of  the  Earth— Advantages  of  the  Irregular  !$ur- 
fkoe  or  the  Globe.  The  Atmosphere— Winds— Thundcr-Storms— 
Meteors.  Evaporatioo— Rain— and  the  Formation  of  Rivers.  An 
Autumn- Day.  Vegetables— their  Structure,  Cultivation,  and  Dis- 
eases. Birds— their  Migratian— Song- Birds.  The  Ocean— Cause  of 
Its  Saltncas— Fishes.  Insects— General  View  of  their  Habits  and  In- 
atincta.  Economy  of  Bees  and  of  Ants.  Winter- the  Celestial  Sys- 
tem—Moral BfRrts  of  a  Chanite  of  Seasons.  Man  as  compared  to 
the  Inferior  Animals^  The  City  and  the  Country— Conclusion. 

Printed  for  Oi^itrr  and  Boyd,  Edinburgh  i  and  Simpkih  and 
MARBHALii,  Londcm. _^_^_^^^__«««. 

ELOCUTION. 
111 R  JONES  respectfully  informs  the  Public  that 

'^^       he  has  re^commenoed  TEACHING,  and  wiU  be  happy  to  le- 
eeive  or  attend  Pupils,  either  singly,  or  In  Classes. 
19,  Queen  Street 

FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OR  REMOVAL  OF 

HOARSENESS,  SORE  THROAT,  ace, 
•RUTLERS   ACIDULATED  LOZENGES  OF 

CAYENNE areparticularlyTeoammcnded  tar  Sore  Throat, 
Knlatgement  <€  the  Tonslta,  Rehxation  of  the  Uvula  and  Mem- 
branes ofthe  Throat,  and  consequent  Hoarseness,  so  prevalent  at 
ttis  season  of  the  year. 

They  have  been  found  of  great  utility  by  persons  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  speaking  in  public ;  and  the  highfat  testimony  in  the  musi- 
cal world  has  been  advanced  in  their  favour,  espedally  when,  from 
cnotinucd  exertion  of  the  voice,  or  the  influence  at  a  humid  atmo- 
apheic,  ttie  nembtanas  have  beeome  relaxed,  and  dimtaiished  in 
tnrir  tone. 

These  LoRSUgsa  arealso  reeommended  as  a  roAwshing  sttmulus 
during  field  sports,  or  any  unusual  exertion. 

Prepared  by  Messrs  Butlrr,  Chemists  to  his  Majesty,  54.  Lower 
Saekvttle  Street.  DubUn,  and  78.  Prince^  Street.  iCdInborKh,  and 
(authentteated  by  their  name  and  address  in  the  latasls  which  are  af- 
fixed on  the  tope  of  the  Boxes,)  maybe  obtained  of  the  principal 
Drumtsts  in  the  country  t  of  whom  also  may  be  had,  their  ANT- 
ACID LOZENGES  of  QUININE,  forrellevtaig  Heartburn,  Flatu- 
lenee,  Indtgarttan,  and  gMng  tone  to  the  StflBwOh.  ta.  and  li.  fid. 
per  Box* 


THE  KEEPSAKE. 

■ 

This  Splendid  Annual  will  contain  a  ftve«et  Rokartic  T>nAKA« 
with  SoRoa,  by  Sir  Waltrr  Scoir  t  besides  LRrrxRa  fram  Loao 
Byror  10  several  Friends. 

London:  Published  for  the  Proprietor,  by  RpRar,  Cbarcc.  k 
Co.,  St  Paurs  Churdi-Yard.  and  R.  Ja  » m  iroo,  Cheapeideu  S<^  by 
CowaTARLR  and  Co.,  Edinburgh,  and  all  Booksttleta. 

TMsdavlaimblished, 
In  1  thick  volnaae,  post  Svo^  price  ISs.,  witha  beantilul  IVonispiaes. 

THE  POETICAL  ALBUM,  and  REGISTER  rf 

*•    MODERN  FUGITIVE  POBTRV..-6rcdri>  SBmixa. 
Edited  by  ALARIC  A.  WATTS,  Eaq. 

«'See!  IhaveeuirdthellowmthatpnMBieei 
And  where  not  sure— perplex'd,  but  pwassil    I 
At  such  as  scem'd  the  fattest.'*^— Btroit. 
London :  Uurrt,  Chancr,  &  Co^  65,  St  Paurii  CInnrii-rfld. 


On  the  tSth  of  October  was  published. 
Dedicated  to  Piofessw  Wilson, 

THE  JUVENILE  KEEPSAKE,  for  1830,  E^ted 

***  by  T.  ROSCOE.  Bbi|.,  embellished  with  numesque  Hne  B^ca- 
vings,  under  the  supeilntendenee  of  Mr  Chflrtes  Heaflk.  Hie  con- 
tents, by  sonieof  the  most  favourite  and  dietinfrnidied  wrkcn  for 
youth,  are  enlareed  to  Sixteen  Sheets  of  letter-press,  fominff  one  of 
the  most  beautiail  works  of  its  class.  In  the  Bet  of  eontrftntiam  arc 
**  TBRHaiRof  NRWTO]rBusaARD.''ahnmoronstalein  vetar.  brthe 
late  eelebiated  Mrs  J.  Hunter,  (communicated  by  Ladv  CaanvbrV). 
'<  Tbr  CHiLORRR'a  laLAND.**  by  M.  de  GenUs.  *«  A  Talr  or  trr 
CHRI8TMA8  HoLiDATB."  "Trx  Ball  DReaa."  by  the  amfeerof 
"  The  Ftower  Show.**  «*  Thr  Battlr  of  th8  MAnrtsa,"  by  Hiss 
Mitford.  Also  Take  by  Mrs  HoOand,  Mia  Opie,  Ml»  Ptartsr.  Hm 
Roseoe.  Miss  B.  Taylor.  L.  E.  L.,  W.  Howitt,  J.  Montgomery.  Esi). 
of  Sheffield,  John  Bowring.  Esq.,  the  Author  of  "  latmao  de  Me- 
dirl,**  the  Editor  of  •«  TheLiteimry  Gaaette.-  dfce.  *c 

London :  Hunar,  Charcr.  &  Ca.  65.  St  Paul's  Chmdi-Yarl. 
Sold  by  CoRaTARLB  &  Co.  19,  Waierloo  Ptaee*  Edlnbugh*  and  sD 
BookseUera. 

This  day  Is  published. 
In  5  huge  volt  priee  £S,  ts.  embdUshed  with  a  tne  portni  t. 

MEMOIRS  of  the  LIFE  and  TIMES  of  DANIEL 

^^^  DR  Foe.  containing  a  REVIEW  of  his  WRITINGS  awl  li> 
OPINIONS  upon  a  variety  of  IMPORTANT  MATTERS.  CIVIL 
and  ECCLESIASTICAL. 

By  WALTER  WILSON,  Esq..  of  the  Inner  Templn. 
London :  Hurrt.  Crarcr,  it  Co.,  St  Panrs  Church- Vard.    &M 
by  CoR8«ARi.R  &  Ca,  19,  Waterioo  Plaoob  Edinbutglb 

in  a  few  days  will  be  pubHshed, 

In  S  volumes,  post  8vo.  mice  £1,  lOs..  with  a  lUt-lenglh  paatrait  of 

the  Author,  engraved  by  Holl,  after  a  drawing  by  WAnRMAst , 

THR  SRCONB  XDtTlON  €>r 

MEMOIRS  of  tiie  EXTRAORDINARY  MILl- 

^^''  TARY  CAREER  of  JOHN  SHIPP.  late  a  I4w<amnt  in  tes 
MR)esty'i  r7th  ReglmenL    Written  by  Himself. 

This  Work,  the  ftrst  edition  of  which,  consistfaig  of  1000  eopm, 
has  been  sold  in  a  few  months,  has  been  earcAilly  re-edlicd.  const. 
denbly  enlarged  end  improved,  and  much  novel  and  iuipw^am 
matter  has  been  substituted  for  what  was  less  {nteieetinff.  The  at- 
tentkm  of  Military  Officers  Is  particularly  requested  to  the  ctbscrrw. 
tlons  on  the  important  sutjjleet  of  Corforai.  PimraRMRirr  In  the 
British  Army,  and  the  practical  Hiwra  to  Yoowo  Scralt 
(now  flnt  printed),  which  occupy  several  chaptcn  of  the  work. 

For  LtUrary  Notices  of  the  First  Edition,  see  The  Asiatic  Jm 
T%e  Ortndal  HermU,  The  United  Servtee  Jawmmi,  and  The  M«mtkA, 
Andrw  for  February  1819.  The  LUerwr^  GaztUe»  H^  Weetfy  Be- 
vUw,  Tk^  Speetalor  Newspaper,  ftc.  &c 

London:  Hurbt.  Chancr.  h  Co..  65,  St  Paurfe  Chnivli-Vavd. 
Sold  by  CowRTARfcR  h  Co..  19,  Waterloo  Place.  E>Hnbeigh. 

DR  RU8SELL  S  LIFE  OF  CROMWELL. 

This  day  was  published. 

In  Two  vols.  Iflmo,  pnee  7a>  extra  doth  boards,  embclllsihcd  with 
Two  Vignettes,  and  a  beautiftti  Portrait  ofthe  Pnurmrmn. 

LIFE  OF 
OLIVER  CROMWBLL, 

coKparanro  trr 

HISTORY  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH: 

Fioa  the  Vear  I6it,  tOI  the  Restoration  of  Claries  11.  hi  KSO. 

By  the  Rev.  M.  RUSSELL,  LL.D.,  Lcith. 

RORMIRO  VOLUMRa 

XLVII.  ARD  XLVIIL  OF 
CONSTABLE'S  MISCELLANY. 
Rdinburgh :  Printed  for  Corbtarlr  and  Cbb  1^  Waftsilm  1 
and  HoRRT,  Cramcr.  and  Co.  London. 


BdfaiborKh:  Publlahed  for  the  Pmprietaii,  every! 
by  CONSTABLE  h  CO.  1»,  WATERLOO  ^LACB? 


SoM  also  by  Rorrrtbor  &  Atkiwror,  Otnignwt  W.  Ccnnr. 
inn.  h  Co.,  Dubttn  s  Hurrt,  Crarcr.  h  C^  bMideis:  mmd  hf 
sll  Newvnen,  Postmasters,  and  derka  of  ttm  Itoad,  thiMgh^t 
the  ORiled  lUngdom. 

Price  «.  ormamptd^«mdan»J^eehgp9ti0  IQd. 
Piiaiad  by  Baiaavtvrr  9t  Go.  PtaTs  Wevt, 


WEEKLY  REGISTER  OP  CRITICISM  AND  BELLES  LETTRE8. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connteted  wiA  Literature^  Science^  and  the  Arte. 


SPLENDID  EDITIONS, 


CHEAPNESS  AND  PORTABILITY. 


AINSWORTH'S  LATIN  DICTIONARY, 

la  One  Volume,  Imperial  8vo» 

Price  L.1,  lit.  60. 

Stereotyped,  without  ebridgemcnt,  from  the  orifinal  IMio  Editfcm  of 

1 13<9  with  numerous  addittoaa,  eoiendatlont.  and  kmmovemeotif 

Bt  the  Rev.  B.  W.  BEASTON,  M.A. 

Fellow  of  Pembroke  CoUcfe,  Cambrldgt^ 

ReTiacd  end  Corrected 

By  WILLIAM  ELLIS,  Esq.  M.A. 

Of  King*!  College,  Aberdeen. 

**  Eneoanged.  we  tiuat.  by  the  deaerred  tuccew  of  the  edition  of 
Johuaoo's  Dictlooary  In  one  large  6vo  volume,  we  have  here  its  L*. 
Un  oouiitcrpart^-a  pubUeation  on  which  we  do  not  heriiate  to  be- 
stow our  most  unqualified  pratae.  Ainaworth's  has  always  been,  what 
it  merited,  a  popular  Thesaurus;  and  tor  ready  reference  to  the 
student,  none  better  could  be  oMisfructed.  There  were,  however,  as 
there  must  be  In  all  work«  of  the  kind,  many  errors,  either  original, 
or  such  as  had  crept  in  through  careless  reprinting ;  aod  we  are  glad 
tn  see  a  multitude  of  these  rectified  by  the  industry  and  Judgment  of 
the  present  editor.  In  other  respects,  also,  great  and  notorious  im- 
provements have  been  eiftcted— retrenchment  of  what  was  obsolete 
or  unnecessary,  and  amplification  where  the  nature  of  the  explana- 
tions required  it.  Altogether  (and  we  have  looked  earefUUy  through 
many  intricate  eaampws  to  enable  us  to  give  this  honest  opinlon)-- 
altoget^er  we  ean  most  unreservedly  recommend  this  volume  as 
one  of  the  best  guides  to  early  classical  attainments,  and  also  one  of 
ttie  oompletest  Latin  Dietlonuies  that  has  ever  courted  pablie  f^ 
Touf  •"'-Literary  Gatetie, 


JOHNSON'S  DICTIONARY, 

Complete  in  One  Volume,  price  L.f ,  Ss.  in  Ctoth. 

'  A  DICTIONARY  of  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,  in  which  the 
Words  are  deduced  fiom  tlieir  originals,  and  illustrated  In  their  dif- 
ferent Significations  by  Examples  fhmi  the  liest  Wilterst  to  which 
are  prefixed,  a  History  of  the  Language,  and  an  English  Gram- 
mar. 

By  SAMUEL  JOHNSON,  LL.D. 

Stereotyped  verbatim  from  the  Last  Edition  coneeted 

by  the  Doctor. 

«'  This  Edition  of  JoHwaoif's  Dictiowahv,  '  stereotyped  verba- 
tim from  the  last  folio  Edition  corrected  bv  the  Doctor,'  is  eminently 
>rving  of  notice  for  Its  aeeuracy.  the  besiuty  of  Its  Typography, 


and  the  character  of  its  Arrangements."— LMfrery  Gazette. 


<« 


As  a  specimen  of  Typographical  art,  the  Work  befr>re  us  is  a 
splendid  contribution  to  our  Libraries.  It  unites  elegance,  durabi- 
lity, exquisite  accuracy,  and  ponvc'ience  of  form,  in  a  manner  alto- 
gether unprecedented.**— AfoM<A/y  Review, 


HENRY'S  BIBLE  COMPLETE. 

In  three  handsome  vols,  imperial  dvo,  price  L.5, 15s.  in  Cloth, 

AN  EXPOSITION  of  the  OLD  and  N  EW  TESTAMENT. 

By  MATTHEW  HENRY,  V.D.M. 

To  whidi  are  prefixed,  the  Memoirs  of  the  Life,  Character,  and 

Writings  of  the  Author. 

By  J.  B.  WILLIAMS,  Esq.  F.S.A. 

'  "  It  may  almost  seem  presumptuous  to  venture  upon  any  reeom'. 
mendation  ot  the  greatest  English  commentator  on  the  Holy  Scrip. 
tuTCS ;  and  havina  recently  expressed  a  decided  opinion  as  to  the  me- 
rits of  Matthew  Henry's  Bible,  it  i^  quite  unnecesssry  to  repeat  for- 
mer commendations.  This  we  will  say.  that  every  man  ought  to 
possess  this  great  man's  Commentary  who  can  aflbrd  iL  With  this 
feeling  sUongiy  fixed  on  our  minds,  we  are  truly  glad  to  introduce 
to  |our  readers  an  edition  of  this  exirsordinary  work,  which,  in 
compactness  and  economy,  far  surpasses  every  former  attempt;  and 
whioi  demonstrates  the  ingenuity  and  taste  of^the  enterprising  print- 
er who  has  supplied  a  desideratum  so  worthy  of  the  age.  The  pub. 
he  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  man  who  thus  places  a  valuable  and 
expensive  work  within  the  reach  of  persons  of  ordinary  means.  The 
Life  prefixed  to  this  edition  is  the  one  lately  furnished  by  Mr  Wil- 
liams, a  descendant  of  Matthew  Henry's  famtly,  and  a  sincere  lover 
of  all  noncooformist  merooiials.  The  printer  and  the  publisher  hare 
our  warmest  thanks."— fvan.  Ma£, 

This  Edition  is  also  published  in  Parts  at  5s.  each,  and  may  be 
taken  periodically,  at  the  convenience  of  Purchasers  t  and  for  the 

(unher  acoommodation  of  the  Public,  this  Work  may  be  had  in 
Veekty  Numbers,  at  One  Shilling  each.    Sokl  by  all  Book  tellers  in 
the  United  Kingdom. 

London  t  JoaspH  Ooia  RoBivaoir,  4S,  Poultry i  sold  byCoir- 
mtAmm  it  Co.  Ediabui]^. 


NEW  BOOKS  LENT,  AT 

JAMES  CHAMBERS'  LIBRARY, 

4,  India  Place,  Edinburgh. 

TALES  of  a  BRIEFLESS  BARRISTER. 

-^     S  voK 

Remains  and  C6rrespondenoe  of  Thomas  Jeflbnon,  late  President 
of  the  United  States.    S  vols. 

The  Jew  Exile.    S  vols. 

Four  Years  In  South  Africa.    By  Cowper  Ro«e.    1  vol. 

Historical  Aoeotint  of  Discoveries  and  Travels  In  North  America. 
By  Hugh  Murray,  Es<^    S  vols. 

The  Book  of  the  Boudoir.    By  Lady  Morgan.    2  vols. 

Travels  in  Turkey  in  1837-S.    By  R.  R.  Madden,  Esq.    S  vols. 

Travels  to  Constantinople,  1897-I>.    By  CapUin  C.  C  Franklaod. 
t  vols.  Svo,  with  38  Engravings. 

Life  on  Board  of  a  Man-of- War,  with  a  particular  AoeoDnt  of  the 
Battle  of  Navarino.    1  vol. 

An  Autumn  in  Italy.    By  J.  D.  Sinclair,  Esq. 

Life  of  Oliver  CromwelL    Bv  the  Rev.  M.  Russell.    S  vols. 

A  seeond  volume  of  Colonel  Naplei's  Peninsular  War. 

Narrative  of  the  War  in  the  Peninsula.  By  the  Author  of  ••  Cyril 
Thornton.* 

Head's  Forest  Seenes  In  North  Amerlea.    1  voL 

Travels  in  North  America,  in  1828.    By  Captain  Basil  HalL 

Chronicle  of  the  Conquest  of  Grauada.    By  Washington  Irviqg, 

Life  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte.    By  J.  O.  Lockhart.    i  vols. 

Life  of  Alexander  the  Great.    By  the  Rev.  Or  Williams. 

Three  Years  in  Canada ;  an  account  of  the  actual  state  of  th» 
country  in  1826-7-8.    By  John  Mactanart.    2  vols. 

Memoirs  of  the  Extraordinary  Military  Career  of  Joha  Shipp. 
Written  by  Himself. 

History  of  Persia.    By  Sir  John  Malcolm.    2  vtda. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry's  Narrative  of  the  late  War  in  tho 
Peninsula.    The  Third  Edition. 

Memoirs  of  Vidocq.    4  vols. 

Narrative  of  a  Journey  f^om  Conefantinople  to  England.  By  Dr 
Walsh.    1  vol. 

Twelve  Years'  Military  Adventuiee  in  Three  Quartan  of  tb« 
OlobCb    2  vols.  Svo. 

Memoirs  of  General  MlUer.    2  vols. 

Memoirs  of  Savary  Duke  oi  Rovigo.    i  vols.  Svo. 

Memoirs  of  the  Empress  JoM»phine,  and  her  Contemporariae  of  the 
Courts  of  Navarre  and  Malmalsoo,  Ace    2  vols. 

Journeys  to  the  Shores  of  the  Polar  Sea.    By  Captain  ftankUii. 

Dr  Graaville^s  Travels  to  St  Petersburg,  in  1828.    4  vols. 

Mexico.  By  H.  G.  Ward.  Esq.  late  his  Majesty's  Charge  d'Aflkirea 
la  that  country.    In  2  large  vols.  bvo. 

Notions  of  the  Americans,  picked  up  by  a  Travelling  Badiekv. 

History  of  the  Rebellion  of  1660.    By  Robert  Chambers.    X  vols. 

History  of  India.    4  vols. 

NEW  NOVELS.  &c 

Stories  of  Waterloo,  and  other  Tales.    5  vols. 

Tales  of  My  Time,  by  the  author  of  BtuisStocking  HalL    3  vols. 

The  Bordercn.  By  the  author  of  the  Red  Rover,  Spy,  te.  5  vole. 

The  New  Forest.    By  the  author  of  Bramblotye  House.    3  vols. 

Devereux.    By  the  author  of  Pelham.    3  vols. 

Chelsea  Pensioners.  By  the  author  of  the  Subaltern.  8  vols,  ooo- 
taining  Six  Tales. 

Tales  of  War.  By  the  author  of  Recollections  of  the  Peninsula. 

The  King*s  Psge.    By  the  author  of  Almack's  Revisited.    3  vols. 

Ecarte;  or  the  Salons  of  Paris.    3  vols. 

Reay  Morden.    3  vols. 

Anne  of  Getersteln.  By  Sir  Walter  Soott  3  vols,  (several  copies  of 
this  work  in  the  Library.) 

Traiu  of  Travel ;  or,  Tales  of  Men  and  Cities.  By  the  author  U 
Highways  and  Byeways.    3  vols. 

Talcs  of  a  Voysge  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  2d  series.    3  vols. 

Hungaiian  Talai.    3  vols. 

Tales  of  Passion .    By  the  author  of  Gilbert  Esrle.    3  vols. 

Resulrig  i  or.  The  Forfeiture.    By  the  author  of  St  Johnstoun. 

Sailors  and  Saints.    By  the  author  of  The  Naval  Sketch-Book. 

Life  in  India  {  or.  The  English  at  Calcutta.    3  vols. 

The  Disowned,  bv  the  AuOior  of  Pelham.    2d  edit    3  vols. 

Zdlah,  a  Tale  of  Jerusalem.  By  the  author  of  BramUetye  House. 

PERIODICAL  PUBLICATION^, 

Regularly  added  to  J.  Cham  sirs*  Library. 
The  Edinburgh  Review-— Quarterly  Review— Westminster  Re- 
view—Foreign Quarterly  Review— Blacti wood's  Magssine— New 
Monthly  Magaaine— United  Service  Journal— Edlnbunth  Literary 
Journal — Court  Journal— Edmburgh  Literary  Gaiette— Scientific  and 
Geographicjd  Magaiine— Scots  Magaaine— Monthly  Ma^eainew 

ANNUALS~1830. 
THE  KEEPSAKE. 
THE  AMULET. 
THE  LITERARY  SOUVENIR. 
THE  FORGET-ME-NOT. 
THE  OEM.  IRIS.  BIJOU, 

THE  JUVENILE  FORGET-ME-NOT. 
FRIENDSHIP'S  OFFERING. 
WINTER'S  WREATH. 
CHRISTMAS  BOX. 
NEW-YEAR'S  GIFT. 

ACKBRMANN'S  JUVENILE  FORGET-ME-NOT. 
ZOOLOGICAL  KEEPSAKE. 
HOOD'S  COMIC  ANNUAL. 
LANDSCAPE  ANNUAL. 

TSEH8  or  SUBSCBimON  rOft  VKW  BOOKS. 

Month.  Quarter.  Vesr. 

For  one  volume  at  a  time  (per  month)     3s.  8b.  fid.  30s. 

For  two  voUimes         -          .          .4s.  IQs.  fid.  dXa. 

For  thrat  Tolumcs      •         .         •      5s.  12i.6d.  4ft- 


A 


THE  EDINBURGH  LITERART  JOURNAL;  OR, 


This  day  is  pubMhed, 
tn  two  telle  ▼of«aMi»  Svob  with  Pwtnl^ 

T)R  EDMUND  CALAMVS  HISTORICAL  AC- 

"^     COUNT  of  hit  OWN  LIFE  MMlTIMBS.    Novflnt^dbMil 
fkom  the  original  US. 

Printed  Sor  Hsvnr  OobBumv  and  Ricrabd  BnirrLRTt  London ; 
and  Kdd  by.BaLL  and  Braovutb,  6,  Bank  Street,  EdintmiglB. 

■■^-^^i— "^i^^^i^i^ii^^^— ^— — »—  I  III  i»^^^— ^— — — ^j^i— ^i»^j^»^«» 

JncpoMUhed, 
InS^ola.  poitSfO,  L.1,  8a.6tL 

TALES  of  a  BRIEFLESS   BARRISTER- 

Printed  tier  Hrnry  CoLsnair  and  Ricrard  Bcinr&nT,  Urn- 
dan  \  and  mid  bj  Bull  and  BRADPim^  No.  6,  Bank  Otieel,  Bdfai- 
burgh* 

Octavo  odiciflOt  with  3ft  BmpaTingv  in  2  Tola. 

TRAVELS  to  CONSTANTINOPLE,  in  the  years 

*  lS27andl8S8. 

By  Ctptatn  CHARLB8  COLTILLB  PRANKI.AND^  R.N. 

'*  HIa  Tohmiea  teem  with  inCaraat  and  Inairaetlon.''— ten. 

«« Thia  tmetHfent  traveller  lonmcved  through  Hnngery  and  Tm- 
8ylvanla.teroiring  die  Danube  at  Oiurgevo  and  Rud«ehudc,  and 
nuMna  the  Balkan  at  Sehumla,  taktof  the  rout  by  Camabat  «nd 
Kfrk  IkteMee,  arrived  at  the  shore  of  the  lea  of  Marmora,  at  Selyv- 
ria,  and  tthenee  proceeded  to  the  Turktoh  metro|iiillt.  He  likewlto 
vWted  the  Ovaek  lalanda,  Athena,  and  the  Holy  Land,  croawd 
Mount  Lebanon,  and,  iike  Mr  Madden,  paid  his  devovi  to  Lady 
Hester  Stanhope,  of  whom  he  gives  some  very  interesting  partieu- 
ins.  There  are  no  less  than  thirty-eight  erobelUshmenis  to  the 
work,  taken  from  accurate  sketche«.  many  of  them  extreoieiy  bean- 
tiful,  espfcially  the  vignettm.**— Gfotew 

Printed  for  Hanav  CoLBroNdr  Ricbaro  Bbhtrbt,  London; 
and  Sold  by  Bbi.l  dfc  BRADrura.  6,  Bank  Street,  Edintiaigli. 

In  one  voL  Svo,  with  15  IIhutraUons» 

TRAVELS  in  CHALD^A,  including  m  Journey 

fitNn  BiMBOiah  to  Bagdad,  HlUah,  and  Babylon. 

By  CapUin  MIGN  AN,  HonouraUe  Eaat  IndUa 
Compnny'a  Senrioe. 

«*  An  indispensable  addition  to  the  Ubniica  of  Choaa  wiio  take  an 
itttefcst  In  Ublieal  criticlBm.  in  Oriental  antiquities,  and  in  the  roost 
cnriotts  pocittooa  of  the  history  of  huaaan  natuie.**— Jforninf  CAro- 
Rldr. 

2.  FOUR  YEARS  In  SOUTH  AFRICA,  In  1 
▼qL  Svo,  10b.  fid.    By  COWPBR  ROSE,  Royal  Engineers^ 

d.  The  LIFE  of  a  MIDSHIPMAN.  In  1  tvI. 
widi  Faontiapieee,  9a.  3d.    A  Tai.b  Poomdbd  on  PAcra. 

Printed  tor  Hritbt  Colbviir  and  Ricrabo  Bbrtlby,  T/mdoni 
•nd  Sold  by  Bblx.  and  BBAnvoTB,  6,  Bask  Street,  EdmbuiK<i* 

InS  vols,  post  Svo,  98s.  6d. 

TALES  OF  MY  TIME. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Bhw  Btoeking  HaU." 
Prtntad  for  Hrmry  Colbobw  and  Richard  Bbrtlrv,  Loa* 
iaai  BRLLand  Bradfittr.  8.  Bank  Street,  Edlnbuifh. 
Of  whom  may  be  had.  Just  puliUahed, 

BLUE  STOCKING  HALL.  Second  EdiUon.  In 
3  vols.  278. 

"  The  novel  of '  Bine  StodUnc  Hall,'  forms  an  agreealrie  eontrast 
to  the  generality  of  worlu  of  flcUon.  It  is  designed  to  inculcate,  in 
the  shape  of  a  pleasina  ficUon,  the  various  duties  of  domestic  life  \ 
pod  is  mtersperaed  with  many  Judicious  remarks  on  love,  marriage, 
•ducatian,  eettliaey,  estalili«hroent  in  the  world,  morals,  and  man- 
ners. It  appears  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  authareas  to  pro- 
duce a  work  which  every  mother  should  poaseaa,  and  whieh  every 
daughter  should  read." 

FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OR  REMOVAL  OF 
HOARSENESS,  SORE  THROAT,  &c 

BUTLERS   ACIDULATED  LOZENGES  OF 

CAYENNE  are  partieularlv  recommended  Ibr  Son  Throat, 
Bnhngement  of  the  Tonslla,  Refaxation  of  the  UvuU  and  Mem- 
branca  of  the  Throat,  and  sonseqtient  Hnawenen,  lo  prevalent  at 
thb  seaenn  of  the  year. 

They  have  bMR  foflnd  of  great  utility  by  persona  who  are  In  die 
habit  of  speaking  in  miblte;  and  the  higbnt  tcatimooy  in  the  musi- 
cal world  has  been  advanced  in  their  Ikvour,  especially  when,  from 
eoBtlnocd  exertion  of  the  voice,  ox  the  inllncnoe  of  a  humlo  atmo- 
aphere,  the  membnmos  have  become  relazed,  and  diminished  in 
their  tone. 

Thcs0  LoRBOgti  axe  aim  feecmmeDded  as  a  refrohing  stimnhu 
dnring  field  sports,  or  any  unusual  exertion. 

Ptenared  by  Messrs  BtTTLRR,  Chemists  to  his  Majesty,  54,  Lower 
Backville  Street,  Dublin,  and  73,  Priaoe's  Street,  Kdinbttr|h,  and 

i authenticated  by  tbeic  name  and  address  in  the  labels  which  are  af- 
Ixed  on  the  tops  of  the  Boxes,)  may  be  obtained  of  the  prlneipal 
Bruffgists  in  the  country;  of  whom  also  may  be  liad,  Unax  AnT- 
ACID  LOZENGES  of  OUININE,  Ibr  relieving  Heartburn,  Flatn- 
lence,  Indl^gQitian,  and  gtvlng  tone  to  the  ^tomadk  Si.  and  4i.  Sd. 
per  Box, 


•fft* 


:kCoB- 


IR  R  tar  dBys  wUI  be  poMMMd, 

elenntly  bound  in  silk,  price  6k  6d. 

A  NE\V  JUVENILE  ANNUAL, 

ENTITLED, 

THB  ZOOLOGICAL  KEBPSAKB 

FOR  189a 

Natural  hlatory  is  a  sutilect  so  much  and  so  deservodlr  R  \ 

with  youna  penoiv.  that  It  la  impossible  not  to  antiripBCe  a  CBvoars- 
Mereccpi  ion  for  this  book.  It  will  be  enlivened  by  a  Kghc  eoBicr> 
sadonal  manner  of  treating  Its  aoological  topics,  and  by  an  abwwdsiwr 
of  anecdotes,  and  a  share  of  humorous  poe^  and  dceetipcitm.  The 
omb^iahments,  upwards  of  forty  In  number,  will  conriat  oTspaititf 
engravings,  fkom  dZBwings  by  Cmiekshank,  Landaeer,  Baynes.*& 

Juet  published,  price  ft.  410^ 
MARSH'S  IMPROVED  FAMILY  JOUBXAL 
and  MEMORANDA  for  IBSa 

*'  TMa  is  an  esoeedbigly  useful  and  desiraU 
eoBsmand  it  heartily  to  all  eaicful  bomo-wisea  ai 
mited  iooomcs.''>&flBtenfA  IMermr^  JomrnmL 
Printed  for  Wm.  M  anaH  and  Ai.rrrd  Millriw 
8TARLB  and  Ca  Edlnbui;^ 

On  the  Sd  of  November,  lliS9.  was  pubiished. 
Beautifully  printed,  in  small  Octavo,  embcDlthed  with  II 
pnvinpfMMi  the  Old  Maeteisb  executed  in  thoi 

aieel.  Price  ISi. 

HTHE  IRIS ;  a  Literaiy  and  Reliinous  Opfeiixg. 

Edited  by  tho  Rev.  THOMAS  DALE,  M.A. 

The  Literary  nortioo  of  the  book  ennlains  articlea  fhosn  the  fsoa 
of  the  Rev.  T.  Pale,  M.A^Bisboa  Hebowthe  Kev.  B.  Bi 
Hon.  and  Rev.  Baptiat  Noel.  iLa* -The  Rev.  T.  & 
Rev.  p.  A.  Cox—James  Mool«omery— Tboenw  Rnecne 
Pringlo-A.  A.  Watu-^.  C.  liall-JosUh  Condcr— Thomw  tu% 
Bayly— W.  Jerdan-The  Harrovian-Mlaa  a.  ML  PlwMi    MisO|»e 
— Mias  Jewcsbury— Mary  Howitt—Mrs  COckkw  *e.  du:. 

The  Hook  wiU  be  deltveced  bound  In  Silk,  and  a  few  oo^ 
ed  on  large  post  Svo,  i^th  Proof  Impnssiona  of  the  PIniB 
L.1,  4s. 

London :  Published  by  Sam raoR  Low,  L«mb*s  Goodwit 
«id  H  VRBT,  Charcr,  and  Co^  St  PanFa  Chuich-Yav&  Sold  by  i 
BTABLB  and  Co.,  19,  Waterloo  Place,  EdWbuigh*  mA  bB  ~ 
sellers. 

THB  KEEPSAKB. 


OSAJVCR*  % 


This  Splendid  Annna)  eonCains  r  ive-aet  Roma 
with  SoBoe,  l>y  Sir  Waltbr  Sooxt i  besidea  LRnrRRa 
Btror  to  several  Friends. 

LcHidon  I  PoMiihed  for  the  Proprietor,  by  1 
Go^,  St  Paul's  Churvh-Yaid,  and  R.  jRJOiisioa. 
CORBTABLR  and  Co.,  Edinburgh,  and  all  BookaeUecb 
^^—i ^^^»^-^-^-^~         piiii  ■      ■     1.1  ^i^»^^— .^1^— ^^— ^.^i^^^ 

This  month  wUl  bepiabliahed. 
In  one  volumo  ISnuv  with  Ebgravfttgiw 

A  MANUAL  of  the  ECONOMY  of  die  HUMAN 

^^  BODY,  la  HEALTH  and  DLSEASE.  intended  fer  OesMarf 
Rnaders,  comprehending  a  eonciae  view  of  the  StimlBin  of  the  H«h 
man  frame,  its  roost  prevalent  Diseaaes.  and  ample  Direetaosw  far 
the  regulation  of  Diet;  Rcwiroeo  and  Treatment  of  ChildreB  and 
the  Aged ;  with  selections  nrtlie  ofdnlons  of  the  most  apptovwJ  llc» 
dical  Authorities  on  the  diflbrent  Subjects. 

Daribl  Lizabb,  BdinbuiKhi  WRiTTAKRRik  Cm  LoadOBt  R^ 
W.  Cdrrv,  Jun.  &  Co.  Dublin. 

ITALIAN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 


GIGNOR  RAMPINI  be^  leare  to  infonn  the 

Public,  that  he  oonttnues  giving  InstrweUon  in  the  ItafiBO  Lan- 
guage  and  Literature,  both  privately  and  in  rlaisei 

An  Evening  Class  far  Ooovenatlon  and  ItaliBB  RendlmB  wil 
ahortly  be  opened. 
15,  IndUStiaet. 

EDINBURGH  DISCURSIVE  AND 
LITERARY  SOCIETY. 
THE  attention  of  YOUNG  MEN  who  have  a 

*-      for  LITERATURE  Is  requested  to  this  SOCIllTy.  It 
Weekly  tor  the  Disctiasion  of  Doubtful  Qoestlone  t  and  one 
an  Evening  Is  ret  apart  far  Reading  the  Uterary  Cw 
Member*.  The  Meednaa  are  held  tn  the  BdiBbttr,;h  Oefcnai 
Lodge,  Anchor  Close,  f  47,  High  Street,  every  Wednesday  Evcwing. 
at  Bight  oTCloek,  when  enttants  (In  eonftormlty  with  the  RbIbb) 
admitted. 

Edinbui^,  Slat  Nov.  18S9L 


Bdmbuiah  s  PubHwied  far  tho  Proprietors, ... 

by  CONSTABLE  &  Ca  19^  WATERLOO  ftJlCSl 
8oM  also  by  Robbrtbor  &  Atkirbor,  OUtagemt 

jun.  ft  Co.,  Dnblio ;  HtniBT,  CrarcRi  ft  Co.  La_ 

sU  Newsmen,  Poetmastesst  and  Clerka  of  ttie  Road, 

the  UnURd  Singdom. 

Prkt  &f.  or  S^oaipid.  ami  stmi.ft«t  hif  pMit  ia<* 


UomnOBIKWIS  CIC 


W,   CVRRT, 


Printed  by  Balulrttrr  ft  Co*  PnufB  W<eife# 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Connected  toith  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arte, 


nPHE  UNITED  SERVICE  JOURNAL  and  NA- 

^     VAL  and  MILITARY  MAGAZINE  for  DECSMfiSR.   Frice 

CoTVTKMTSa  Adranoe  after  the  Battle  of  Vittorla^The  Roonlat 
Controversy,  with  Marbof  8  and  NapoleoD'«  Otaervations -Capture 
of  CuiB^nai  Sir  Charles  Bristene  and  Sir  Jamet  Athol— Puniah. 
ments  in  the  Navy^Hydiognphy ;  Worki  of  the  late  Captain  Geonre 
Vanecniver,  R.N. —Sketch  of  the  Servieai  of  the  late  Major  Hebnt 
Beaver— Lieut.  Hanly'i  Travels  hi  the  Interior  of  Mexlco^-Icebeivs 
in  the  North  Atlantle^Narratlve  of  the  Capflvlty  of  Captain  R. 
Bennec,  who  fell  into  the  Power  of  the  Burmese  durinffthe  late 
War — On  Distances  at  Sea,  by  Lieut  W.  Raper,  R.N.-^aron  Jo- 
minl*s  Theory  of  Wai^Ueut.-Gen.  Evans  on  the  Piaetioability  of  an 
Invasion  of  British  India— Lieut  Rosens  Travels  in  Southern  Africa 
— ^Tlie  Life  of  a  Midshipman— First  Invasion  of  Ireland— &>«]!»• 
spoBiDaircs— United  Service  Museum— Indian  Army— Military  Edu, 
cation— Sale  of  Commissions  in  the  Navy— Resources  of  the  Half. 
Pay — Editor's  PortfoUo,  General  Orders,  Circulan,  Courts  Martial. 
&o.  dec. 

IIiKifaTCot.Bnair  and  RiCHAanBairrLnY,  Londoni  anlSoldbv 
BsLcand  BnAoruTS,  6,  BankStieet,  fidinbuigb. 


EMIGRATION. 


la  f  vols,  post  8vo,  IBs. 

nPHREE  YEARS  IN  CANADA.    An  Account  of 

^_  the  actual  State  of  that  Country  in  1856, 1857.  and  1828.  By 
JOHN  MACTAGGART,  Esq.  CivU-Englncer  in  the  Serrice  of  the 
British  Government 

«»  Mr  Mactacgart  was  the  person  selected  by  Government,  at  the 
recommendation  of  Mr  Rennle,  for  making  surveys  of  this  import- 
ant country,  and  he  has  produced  ample  testimony  of  his  lervices 
durmg  the  three  years  he  was  in  the  colony.  In  there  two  volumes, 
the  author  has  compressed  a  great  deal  of  curious  and  useful  infor- 
mation.  for  the  collection  of  which  he  had  peculiar  facilities.  He 
haa  availed  himself  of  his  opportunities  of  knowledge  with  Judgment 
and  seal,  and  his  work  is  useAU  to  the  poUtioian,  the  emigrant,  the 
merchant,  and  the  planter,  aa  well  as  to  the  man  of  leieDce.— Jforn- 
ing-  Chrtmiele. 

I*rinted  for  Hjurnv  Colburn  and  Richaro  Bbhtiiv,  London  i 
BaLL  and  Bradvutk,  G,  Bank  Street,  Edinburgh  ;  and  Jokw 
CuMMiira,  Dublin. 


STATUARY. 
HEROIC  GROUP  OF  THREE  FIGURES. 

To  Close  on  the  I5ih  December, 
HE  ROYAL  INSTITUTION  ROOMS 

are  mm  OPEN  for  the  Exhibition  of  a  Gronp  of 
THREE  COLOSSAL  FIGURES, 

Scalptnred  by  Mr  LAwnsirri  MACDOit alo. 

And  representing  ^fa*  bearing  the  ited  hedy  ^f  Patroetus,  and  eonh 
bating  a  Tr*t)an  Ifarrior, 

Admittance,  Is.  i  Season  TickeCia  5<*«»0pen  from  10  a.  m.  till 
dusk. 
Edinburgh,  1859. 


FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OR  REMOVAL  OF 
HOARSENESS,  SORE  THROAT,  &c. 


TIUTLERS    ACIDULATED  LOZENGES  OF 

CAYENNE  are  particularly  recommended  for  Sore  Throat, 
Enlargement  of  the  Tonsils,  Relaxation  of  the  Uvula  and  Mem- 
branes of  the  Throat,  and  consequent  Hoaneness,  so  prevalent  at 
this  season  of  the  year. 

They  have  been  found  of  great  utility  by  persons  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  speaking  in  public ;  and  the  highest  testimony  in  the  musi- 
cal world  has  been  advanced  in  their  favour,  especially  when,  from 
continued  exertion  of  the  voice,  or  the  influence  of  a  humid  atmo- 
sphere, the  membranes  have  become  relaxed,  and  diminished  In 
tneir  tone. 

Thsse  Losenges  are  aliio  recommended  as  a  refreshing  stimulus 
during  field  sports,  or  any  unusual  exertion. 

Prepared  by  Messrs  Butler,  Chemists  to  his  Majesty,  54,  Ixjuver 
SackviUe  Street  Dublin,  and  73,  Prinee's  Street,  EdinburKh,  and 
(authenticated  by  their  name  and  address  in  the  labds  which  are  af- 
fixed on  the  tops  of  the  Bcnes.)  may  be  obtiined  of  the  principal 
Druggists  in  the  country*,  of  whom  also  may  be  had,  their  ANT- 
ACID LOZENGES  of  QUININE,  for  relieving  Heartburn,  Flatu- 
lence. Indigestion,  and  giving  tone  to  the  Stonoch,  5s.  and  4s.  6d. 
per  Box. 


Jnst  pubUalMd, 

THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW, 

No.   XCIX. 

coumwre, 

1.  Lord  King's  Uftof  Jolm  Loeka* 
S.  Mrs  Felida  Henam^  Poetry. 

3.  French  Conuneieial  System. 

4.  Memoirs  of  Lady  Fanshawv. 

5.  The  Byaotine  Hbtortaaa. 

&  Utilitarian  Theory  of  Govemntnt,  and  tfM  '*  Gmtnt  Happl- 
ncsa  Principle.*' 

7.  American  LiteraftorBb—Dr  Channlng. 

8.  Ventablo  Physiology.— Dutrochet,  De  CaodoltQ,  and   Mn 

Mareet. 

9.  Bnrekhardtfs  Travels  in  Aimbia. 

la  Library  of  Usefrd  Knowledge.— FMmiflr's  Series. 

11.  M.  Coualn's  Coona  of  Phihtaophy. 

12.  Auld)tf  s  Aseeat  to  the  Summit  of  Mont  Blwir. 

13.  Flaxman's  Lectures  on  Sculpture. 

14.  History  nd  Present  Sute  of  Chonleal  8ei«6«.-'B«neUua, 

tew 

15.  New  FMich'Mlniatry. 

LoNOMAit.  Ram,  Oma,  Bsowir,  aad  Gbbiit,  London  t  and 
AiiAM  Black,  Bdlnbufgh. 

This  day  is  published, 

Py  THOMAS  CLARK,  SB,  George^  Street, 

Price  Six  Shillhiga. 

No.  IX.  or 

THE   FOREIGN  REVIEW. 

rovmrrg. 
L  Jean  Paoi  Friedridi  Rlehtor, 
9.  History  of  the  Dbunood* 
8.  The  French  Ministry. 

4.  Wenek  t  Study  of  Civil  Law  Is  Suglglld, 

5.  Animal  Magnetism. 

6.  The  Brothers  Stolberg. 

7.  Dumoct's  Bentbam  an  Judtestme. 

8.  Nicolinl. 

9.  Montaigne. 

10.  The  Police. 

11.  Rabyt  State  of  Hunfvy. 

If  to  15.  Short  ReviewB  of  tlM  ntwert  ClaMloalt  Gcinai,  Franeh* 
and  Spaniab  PubHeaUoos. 

London  t  Black,  Youiro,  h  Yomro.  Sdlnbuigh i  TamtAn  Clahk. 

■«     —■  !■■■■■  I  ■     ■■l■^^       I.  ■■■■■■■■»■  ■  _  m^       ■  -  ■^■^p^^^^.^^i.^^^M^^^^M^^^-^^^ 

This  day,  prioe  Two  Shillingi, 
EAST  INDIA  AND  CHTNA  TRADE. 

A   REVIEW  of  the  Ar^menta  and  Allegations 

which  have  been  oflbred  In  Parllanent  against  the  ranewal  of 
the  East  India  Company's  Charter. 
London  i  EvrrKGBAu  Wilboit,  88,  Royal  Bxeiiange* 

Suet  publUhed, 
In  a  neat  pocket  volume,  price  Si«  Gd. 

COMPOSITION  and  PUNCTUATION  familiarly 

explahied,  for  those  who  hxre  n^f^ed  the  itudy  of  Gfammar. 
By  JuaTAir  BaaifAN. 

Sold  by  ErpTiroBAif  WtLioir,  ffi«  Royal  EjMihange,  London. 

•«•  For  a  fkvoofttble  opinloa  of  thla  rak«  wee  Out  Jonmal,  Senr^ 
14,  No.  55. 

This  day  is  published. 

Printed  on  the  beet  Laife  Post,  in  4lo,  price,  small  edition,  eewed, 

3s.— Half-bound,  4s.  fld.— Enlaiged,  6^— Extrarenlaiged,  8b. 

RICHARDS'S  UNIVERSAL  DAILY  REMEM- 

BRANCER  fbr  1880,  eompriaing  a  Diary  for  Memoranda,  Ap- 
pointments. Bills  due,  ht.  I  and  a  variety  of  Aoithentic  Information, 
adapted  to  the  use  of  Attorneys,  Bankers,  Merehants,  Gentlemen, 
and  all  Men  of  Business. 

Edinburgh :  Published  and  sold  by  CoirarABLB  and  Cob.  19,  Wa- 
terloo Placet  andmaybehadofalloCberBookaellenaodStatlooers 
in  the  Kingdom. 

THE  MUSICAL  GEM, 

A  SOUVENIR  FOR  1890. 

Price  Ids. 

ThU  Work,  a  new  MUSICAL  ANNUAL,  eoMltIs  of  eholee  Lyrical 
Oompoaitlons.  Voeal  aad  Instmaentai,  Ihan  Composen  or  the 
highest  celebrity,  elegaoay  Bound  in  White  and  Yeikiw  Satta  Papery 
and  Blue  Morocco,  with  Gold  Device  aad  Gilt  Edges,  aad  Embei- 
llshed  with  Six  hlghly-flnlshed  Llthographle  Drawingi,  by  the  moat 
celebrated  Artists  t  inelndlag  Portraits  of  Madame  Malibran  ae4 
Mdile.  SoBt^,  which  are  eonndered  the  best  likenetsea  tint  have  yet 
appeared. 

Prom  the  very  groat  soecess  that  has  hitherto  attended  the  sale  of 
The  MUSICAL  GEM,  the  Proprietors  of  this  elegant  Annual  have 
been  induced  to  have  new  Drawiims  executed  of  Madame  MaUbran 
and  Mdll&  Sontag ,  In  ofder  that  the  Alton  hnpraailons  may  be  equal 
totheflrsL 

Published  by  Mora  Ar  LATnim,  fS,  KefW  Bond  Stnet,  London  % 
and  to  be  had  of  all  Muaie  md  Bookaelkn  in  tho  UnlCed  Kingdom. 
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'FHE  FAMILY  LIBRARY.  No.  VIIL  (beinirthe 

-^     GQURT  and  CAMP  of  BUONAPARTS)«  it  jut  pufalilM. 
JoBif  Mdrbat,  lAlbfmrte  SbM^  Loadan. 


ORIGINAL  PORTRAIT  OF  ROBERT  BURNS. 

Pnpntaig  ftar  p^bHcilioiV 

BBDICATSOt  BT  rKAXISSfOVy 

TO  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT,  BART. 

A  GENUINE  AND  ORIGINAL  PORTRAIT 

bobert'burns, 


rAWTZD  IN  17869  BT  TBI  LATX  MB 

AVD 


nmm  tatlob. 


mnsBXD  iv  TBx  mn  nru  op  liikm  bxgbatikg, 
BY  MRIOHN  HORSBUROH. 
Sixe  of  the  FHat,  7|  by  9  inolMi. 

PmNTBt  ..•••«..         15«. 

PBOOVl  OH  PRBIICB  FAPBBt         •         •         •         L.1*     ll. 
VBOOra  OR  INDIA  FAPBB*  I«.1t     5l. 

PE00r8  0NlirDIAFAPBB,BBir0BBWBXTI>«,  h.t.     Si. 

To  be  deUvand  iCiktiv  In  tho  ardarof  SuhNripUan,  and  to  be 
mdy  $baat  tha  middla  of  April.  030. 

GiUnlmiih :  Pnlillalkad  for  the  Propriofeor,  by  Cokbtablb  and  Ca 
19.  Watarkw  PbMt  1  aad  lloox,  Boy8>  and  OBAVsa*  Motaallan  to 
Ida  im«ty,  London. 

BXTBACTS  PBOX  xxanMoviALa, 
(Tbo  OrigtaMto  of  which  Ue  with  the  PttUidMn.) 

From  Sir  Walter  Scott,  BarL 

«M  aan  BMMh  fiBtifled  by  the  lidbt  or  the  Pofftnit  of  Robart  Buna. 

I  law  that  dlattanttlihad  raat  only  onaa»  aad  that  nany  yean  atawei 

and  betnf  a  bad  markarorUkancaiaaaBd  racoUaatar  of  Aaat,  I  slKHild, 

in  any  ocdtaiary  caae,  haTO  heritated  to  oflbr  my  opinion  upon  the  re- 


tembianee.  ctpeelally  as  I  maka  no  pretamlon  to  Judge  of  the  Fine 
AitL  But  Buna  waa  10  ieinariudile  a  Buu,  that  hufSatwtea  remain 
impraaied  on  my  raind.iBB  if  I  had  aeen  him  only  Yerterday :  and  I 
oould  not  hailtBie  to  leuuBiilae  thia  Poftvait  ai  a  unking  remmblanee 
of  the  Poaia  though  it  had  baas  pmaotad  to  ma  amid  B  whola  eihi. 
bitlon.* 

JFWmr  Mrt  Buru. 
'<  lam  faquailed  to  ctve  my  option  mavdixg'tfaa  Portnit  of  my 
late  huabanBrPalniad  by  Peter  Taylor*  I  waa  not  awaaa  that  aoo- 
dicr  original  PortnUt  had  been  tAkra»  bnt  ttie  one  in  mypoamHion 
by  Naimyth ;  but  alter  laeiDg  thia  ona^  I  hare  no  heiiiatloD  in  ita- 
nng  my  Mief  tiiattit  la  originaL  ThB  HkanaM  to  the  upper  part  of 
thefkcelaTeryttiikJbff." 

From  Mm  Syme,  jEmq. 
«<IeoiiaiderthBlikcnaaiTeiTlbltiifbL  The  noaa*  eyea,  and  brow, 
are partieidarly  well  dettaeatadi  but  the  hnrtr  part  of  the ftoe  ia 
filler  than  the  PoatfftWM  whan  I  knew  him.** 

From  Mh  Humion,  Zhmfiiet^'-fim^  Mim  Jen 


be 
into 


MnflhanmaefBniBa._  1  raaiggiilMiii  it  lBBBBoaaaB|t  and  I 
wy  it  raaalla  to  ny  AiinA  cMnpiatrt'ji  ttieappaaiBBeeof  thePoatj  wUh 
whomIwaalattaBat4|yaaauB&tBd  duterthohrtiaryaBBorhia 
Ipratelt0«allfto  HxNaamyth'aPorlnlt.  Indeed. than oai 
noquaitionthititiathebetteroffhetwob  After  Mr  tana  got 
bad  health,  he  waa  Ahmar  about  the  lower  patf  of  the  ftoe  i  bat  itUi 
I  am  of  opiniM  that  tho  libiinaM,  eren  in  thla  itnaot.  mntt  hare 
been  oonaet  at  the  time  ttwBitafceo.''  ^^ 

From  Mi$8  Dmdop,  dayghter  of  the  PoeCa  eatetmai 

FrieiuL 
«' Mba  IHmlop  waa  in  tfM  habit  of  leelng  the  Poet  fieqnentty  ftom 
tlMtinieof  hIaftMpabilcBtionatKAnanMek,  tiUthetinM  of  hia 
death,  andhiawaanotaftoetobefoifotton.  YetalneetbeBfithaa 
not  been  placed  go  brightly  before  her  <mbid*aeyek'  aaonopaohig 
toe  baK  eonttfidng  ihia  PuKtialt*** 

From  Mrs  Madehoee,  ( ClaruuUu) 

"  I  return  you  theilne  Portrait  of  Bnnia.  takm.  ftom  thellAL  by 

the  late  Mr  Polar  Teylor,  Ms  enrty  Mend.    In  my  opinion,  tt  is  the 

moat  atxHdnglikeneH  of  the  great  Poet  Iha^reererieent  and!  aay 

thia  with  the  more  eottOdeneeb  havii^  a  pofeet  leoolleetioQ  of  hia 


FromPsUr  WB^  E§q. 
"  I  bag  to  rttom  to  yim  the  Portnitof  my  old  friend  Itobert 
Bonia,aodllBelmnahplcBattieio  havtaigaaanlt.    Intheopiniottof 
both  Mn  Hill  ahd  myidf,  the  pletore  been  a  atieng  reienSlanoe  to 
the  Poet,  audi  aa  ha  waa  wlMn  lie  flrrt  rialted  Kdlnbuigh.'* 

From  David  BrrdffOy  E$q, 

"  In  MfMnea  to  the  l^Dttiaitof  Bnna.  I  bag  to  aaanOon,  that  my 
aaquaintanea  with  the  Poet  waa  Umiicd  to  thebnt  four  yeen  of  hia 
nfo.  Th}»  PicMM  was  oefaitsd  to  me,  when  Buim  was  hi  Itell 
^Ifonrt  bMt,tenyoptaion,  ItexMbilaaatrongllkBnamor  him  in 

hte  qolac  moteam,  and  nmiaaBtionably  is  the  best  PDrtnit  of  B«f  na 
IhBfeerar-— "• 


^rrai  Chaelet  Kirhpairick  JSkane^  Fag. 

"  You  desire  me  to  glTo  my  opinion  of  the  PuMtoit  of  BniM  yon 

tttaaeafoaanttome.    1  think  It  estramdy  IWp  him,  and  that 

mme  ean  be  no  ihmbt  about  iU  atttbeaiMty.  The  Ant  time  I  saw 
Buna,  waa  shortly  aflar  he  wrote  the  letter  to  my  fiither,  printed  in 
PrCqrtsreeditipB«rfhbwnrki*>lienB»tlw^r+*rf'vf^ 


11,  St  AXOBBWSOVABB.  EOfWBCIKOa, 

lit  Dec  1819. 

WAVERLEY  NOVELS. 

NEW  EDITION, 

WITH  INTRODUCTIONS  AND  NOTES 

BY  THE  AUTHOR. 


ROB  ROY»  Vol.  L,  forming  Vol.  VC  of  thu 

EniTMm*  has  Juat  bean  pubUahed,  piiee  S^ 

Vol.  II.,  betnic  the  Campletlon  of  thk 

Norei,  (Vol  VIIL  of  theKdition,)  will  appear  on  the  lat  of  Jaa  nan « 

WAVERLEY,  GUY  MANNERING,  and  The 
ANTIQUARY,  eecfa  In  f  toIs.,  and  formiag  Vols.  L«  IL,  UL,  IV, 
v.,  and  VI.,  of  the  New  Edition,  are  again  itBPBixTCn. 

The  TALES  of  MY  LANDLORD.  VoL  L,  (Vol. 
IX.  of  the  New  Edition.)  wm  appear  on  the  lat  of  Fobrwary.  UOOL 

The  PubUahen  hate  the  fMH^«t«i*»  of  aBHmaci^  itac  this 
▼oiume  la  lUosttatBd  withdarigna  by  WUkieb 

OLD  MORTALITY,   VoL    IL,  by    Cooper  and 
Burnet. 

The  HEART  of  MID-LOTHIAN,  hj  Banet, 
Slephandl,  Kidd,  and  Fraaar, 

The  BRIDE  of  LAMMERMOOR»  bj  Stotlunl, 
Z.  Lendseer,  Staphanoff,  and  Farrier. 

The  LEGEND  of  MONTROSE,  by  Cllst  nod 
BoialL 

•0*  TkU  New  Sdm^m^  ike  WM/erkwrfovdg  hinim^  9t  this  eaHf 
aiage  cfiUprogreu  ntinHud  m  Arret  pfjmeau  wnprrtMemttd  H  ikt 
AmiMB  ^  IJUrmhire,  th£  PropnUni  ' 


tkepkasmretfstaibig, 
tk^theiare  in  eomeefuemee  dtoMstf  to  Mm^Jbrwar^  ncpLtcATi 
Ef^rravlfify  on  Stbxu  of  the  wftoir  daignM  ^the  uj/wttlMc  Artigtu 
Iwif  e^mne  ha*  been  adopted,  thai  every  jAtrchaeer  acy  depend  «m 
reedwhtg  undoubted  good  iaipre$sion»,  nimthtUndiu^  the  verp  large 
nuntber  printed* 

PubUahed  by  Casbll  and  Co.  Edtobttghs  nd  SoM  by  every 
Booksdler  to  Great  Britato  and  Ireland. 

Aa  above  may  be  had, 
Noa.  V.  and  VL  of  Ma  SKEN£*S  SKETCHES, 
in  royal  Svo  and  royal  ISmo,  price  Is.  M.  and  la.  eaeh,  lUnatiatiTe 
of  ROB  ROY.  Abo  Noa.  L  to  IV.  iltaatnrtire  «r  WAVERLEY  and 
GUY  MANNERINO. 

MEXICO. 
In  1  voL  8fo,  with  Mm  and  nuaaerooa  mnatmtieeia,  16b. 

T  JEUTENANT  HARDYS  TRAVELS  IN  THE 

^^  INTERIOR  OP  MEXICO,  ia  IMS.  7.  and  & 

Printed  for  Ubmbt  Colbobn  and  Richabo  Bbjitiat, 
and  Sold  by  Bblx.  aiyl  BBAorvTBi  6,  Bank  Sticat,  Edtobai;^ ; 
by  all  BookaaUars. 

VKDXX  THX  SAMCnON  OP  TBX  XXXCVTOXS 

MR  JEFFERSON. 


Jnat  pubUahed* 

THE  MEMOIRsTcmRE^NDENCE,  and 

-■-     PRIYATB  PAPERS  of 

THOMAS  JEFFERSON, 

Lato  Pnsidant  of  the  United  Stataa. 

Edited  by 

TBOMAS  JEFPBRSOlf  RANDOLPH. 

Prtoted  for  Mean  Colbubw  and  Bbivtlby.  London  i  and  SoU 

by  BxLL  and  Bbadputb,  6,  Bank  Street,  Hdtabnigh. 

In  1  VoL 

T.IFE  and  CORRESPONDENCE  of  JOHN 

'^  LOCKE.    By  LORD  KINO. 

With  Bntraets  tnm  his  Joiirwala  and  other  gnnuMished  MSS,,  and 
comprising  LETTERS  of  Lord  ShaAssbnry,  Sir  laaae  Newton,  the 
Eails  of  Sundertand,  PembnAcw  Monmouth,  Petezboroufh.  At:.  &c. 

"  A  iraluahlo  addition  to  what  Is  alnndy  known  rrspeoting  a 
of  whom  England  has  good  reason  to  be  proud.**— Iwa. 

'*A  work  whid&  must  ever  rcniBin  a  standard  book  in 
LIbrarieiL '**-Lil«rery  Gazette, 

'*  The  Life  of  the  celebrated  John  Uxka,  Jnat  pubfidied  by  LonI 
King,  ia  one  of  the  most  iroportant  additions  ever  made  to  our  na- 
tlOMi  Utcratare.  The  Journal,  the  Common-Place  BoOk.  and  the 
ioedited  Writlogsof  the  lIlustrkMs  Phitofopher,  whidi  havedeecend- 
cd  to  Lord  King  aa  a  braneh  of  the  Fandly,  am  invaloabie.''— 
GUbe. 

Printed  for  H bxbt  Co&mmx  and  Ricbabd  Rbntlbt,  8,  New 
BuriiiMtan  Street,  London:  and  aold  by  Buli.  and  BnAiieoTB,  6, 
BankS«rcet,Edinbaigbt  and  by  all  Bookaallea. 


Edinbuixh:  Published  for  the  Prorrielara,  every  Saturday 
by  CONSTABLE  &  Ca  19,  WATERLOO  PLACE; 

Sold  alao  by  RoaxBTaoir  &  ATUweoir,  Glaagowi  W.  Crnnr. 
juB.  it  COk,  Dnbttnt  Hunar,  CiiAMCB»'dcCobLaiMlaD2  andbfy 
•U  Newsman*  Postmasters,  and  Clerks  of  the  Road,  throughQut 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Price  6d.  or  Stamped^  and  tent  free  by  pott,  IQriL 
Printed  bp  BAUiAVTvxx  di  Co.  PXaTs  Week* 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected  wUh  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arte. 

MR  LOCKHARrS  LIFE  OF  ROBERT  BURNS. 

This  dBT  WIS  imbNibtd, 
Priee  Si.  6d.  estzm  dotb  bondat  or,  on  Aim  paptr.  5^ 

LIFE  OF  ROBERT  BURNS. 

Bt  J.  O.  LOCKHART,  LL.B. 

ftXXNO  THI  THXBD  SOmOlT,  WtTU  MAWT  tmMMXnVKQ 

ADDITIOiri. 

AhOy  jittt  DttUishcdf 
HaadiomtlT  pilated  In  royal  Indo,  Priee  5i.  8d.  Matty  tounA, 

THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  SELBORNB. 

By  the  lata  Rov.  GILBERT  WHITE,  A.II., 

Fellow  of  Oriel  CoU^,  Oxftnd. 

A  IfXW  KDinOX,  WITH  ADDITIONS, 

Br  S»  WILLIAM  JARDINE,  Baet. 

*'  The  moet  fMclnattng  piece  of  rural  writtos  aod  aoand  Enflldi 
philoaophy  that  ever  Isaed  ftom  the  vnm,*^Aihenmum, 

Printed  Ibr  CoirerABLn  and  Co.,  10.  Watarloo  Plaeab  Edinburght 
and  HUB8T,  Craiioji,  and  Ca,  London. 

Juit  arrived,  priee  ?•■  6d., 

No.  IX.  OF 

THE  FOREIGN  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

ooNTSirTa. 

Art.  I.  BonrrienneTi  Mcmoiit  of  Napoleon.— IL  Wellenatein,  with 
Tranriatkma  ftnm  SchiUei't  C«mp.-4ll.  Present  State  of  Speln.^ 
IV.  Orcek  Roounoe*.— V.  Heeren  on  the  Polity  end  Commerce  of 
the  Greet  Natlont  of  Antiquity.— VL  Dialects  and  Literature  of 
Soothem  Italy.— VII.  Padio  s  TraTels  in  Marniarica  and  Cyrsoaka. 
— VIIL  Early  Roman  History.— IX.  Four  Months  in  Belctum  and 
Hollands— X.  Reoeot  Piaaeis  of  Physical  Astronomy.— XL  Historr 
ot  the  Fine  Arts.— XII.  The  Orcek  Revolution  and  European  Dw 
plomaey— XIIL  Notioeof  M.Dumoot.  Critioal  6keteheh-XIV. 
Ippottto  Pindemonte.-XV.  Oorostiaa's  Theatre.— XVL  Histery  of 
the  iDquisltioo  in  Franee.— XVIL  Ugo  Fosookx— XVIII.  KaroUne 
Woltmann'a  The  Seulptois,  a  NoveL— XIX.  Barthtiemy's  and  Mary's 
Waterloo,  a  Poem.  Miscellaneous  Literary  Notices— List  of  the 
prineipal  Works  published  00  the  Cootfanot  from  July  to  October. 

Printed  for  Taarrrnb  and  Cu  London  1  CAonu.  and  Co.  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  all  Booksellers;  of  whom  may  be  had  all  the  preoeding 
Numbers  of  this  popular  JoumaL 

'*  The  prssent  k  a  splendid  Number,  and  will  bear  a  eomperison 
with  any  thine  which  um  recently  issued  from  the  periodical  Press." 
'—Scotsman,  Dee.  9. 

In  Three  vols,  demy  8vo,  priee  36a.  boards, 

TJLSTORICAL  and  DESCRIPTIVE  NARRA- 

-■■-^  TrVB  of  TWENTY  YEARS'  RESIDENCE  In  SOUTH 
AM  ERICA.  By  W.  B.  STEVENSON,  farmerly  Private  Seeretary 
to  the  President  and  Captaln>Oeneral  of  Quito,  Golonei,  and  Gover- 
nor of  Esmeraldaa,  Capltan  de  Fragata,  and  lau  Seerettry  to  the 
VicW'Admiral  of  Chile.  His  Excellency  the  Hon.  Lord  Cochrane,  ho. 
Containing  Tmvela  in  Areneo,  Chile,  Peru,  and  Coknnbia  1  with  an 
Account  of  the  Revolution,  its  Rise,  Frogress,  and  Results. 

•«  The  whole  of  this  gentiemeu's  work,  indeed,  eooflme  thaasser 
tlon  of  his  pidboe,  that  ne  •  enjoyed  oppottnnitlcB  for  obtaining  m»- 
tariab  for  the  fomiatioa  of  this  work  such  as  tew  individuals  oouM 
vovees,  and  sueh  as  no  ftireigner  oould  possibly  eqjoy  at  the  period 
Sfhia  resldcaea,*  We  eie  here  Indebted  to  Mr  StevsMon  for  the  first 
oonnected  view  of  the  whole  stnigile  of  the  Western  South  Ameri- 
cana for  all  that  can  digni^  life.  Both  for  those  hlstorieal  detail^ 
and  for  the  varied  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  people^  the  politi- 
cal condition,  the  commerce.  Ac,  Mr  Stevenson  Is,  beyond  all 
doubt,  the  best  authority  which  we  yet  possess,  and  Ms  work  is  by 
fAf  the  roost  valuable  and  extensively  useful  publication  on  these 
subjects  which  has  fallen  within  our  notice."— Mon/A/y  Rrrfew. 

London:  LowoifAir,  Rnca, Oni»,  Bnown. !and  Oakkmi  GnA> 
PBi.,  Liverpool;  and  Ouvnn  h  Botd,  Edhaburgh. 

FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OR  REMOVAL  OP 

HOARSENESS,  SORE  THROAT,  &c. 
TJUTLERS    ACIDULATED  LOZENGES  OF 

"^  CAYENNE  are  particularly  recommended  for  Sore  Throat, 
Enlargement  of  the  Tonslta,  Relaxation  of  Uie  Uvula  and  Mem- 
branes of  the  Throat,  and  oonsequent  HoatseneM»  so  prevalentat 
this  season  of  the  year. 

They  have  been  found  of  greet  utility  by  persons  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  speaking  in  public;  and  the  highest  testimony  in  the  musl. 
eal  wold  has  been  advanced  in  their  fkvour.  espcdally  when,  ftom 
continued  exertion  of  the  voice,  or  the  Inftuenoe  of  a  humid  atmo- 
sphere, the  membranes  have  beeome  rehuced,  and  diminished  in 
tnelrtone. 

These  Leaenges  am  also  reeommended  ee  a  refkaihiag  stlmnlua 
during  field  sports,  or  any  unusual  exertton* 

Prepared  by  Messrs  Botljm,  Chemlsta  to  hie  M^csty,  54,  homm 
SaekvUle  Street,  DubUn.  and  IS,  Princess  Stoeet,  Edhibanh«  and 
(authenticated  by  their  name  and  addrees  in  the  labels  whifol  are  af- 


ftxed  on  the  tops'of  the  Boxes,)  may  be  obtained  of  Ihn  nrineipel 
Druggiets  in  the  country;  of  imom  also  may  be  had.  thnr  ANT* 
ACID  LOZBNOES  of  OUININB,  fbt  relieving  Heirtbum,  Flatu^ 
lenoe.  Indigestion,  and  giving  tone  to  the  Stomach.  3s.  and  Is.  6d. 
parBw. 


THE  FAMILY  LIBRARY,  No.  VIII.  (beinff  the 

"^     COURT  and  CAMP  of  BUONAPARTE,)  is  Just  publ&hed. 
JoHif  MoanAY,  Alberoaite  Street,  London. 

Just  pubUdied,  in  Three  vols,  post  Svo, 

TALES    rf^an    INDIAN    CAMP. 

Printed  for  HsirnT  CoLnuRK  dc  RicHAnn  BnNTi.aY,  London; 
and  sold  by  BnLL  jfc  BmAD»tm,  No.  6,  Bank  Street  Edinburgh. 

About  thdtSth  Deeember,  will  be  nublished. 
In  one  voL  cost  octavo,  price  9s.  fid. 

WEEDS  and  WILDFLOWERS.    Bv  the  late 

^  ^  Mr  ALEXANDER  BALFOUR,  Author  of  «  Campbell,  or 
The  Scottish  Probationer,'*  "  Contemplation,  and  other  Poeme," 
"  Characters  Omitted  In  Crabbed  Parbh  Register."  &c.  4kc.  t  con- 
taining Selections  tram  the  Author's  Conmpondcnee,  and  Original 
LettsfB  ftom  att  Walter  Scott,  Dt  Robert  Anderson,  Delta,  Mr 
Pringle,  Mr  MadJe,  Dr  Brewster,  As.  te.  The  whole  bee  profits  of 
the  publieatkm  are  Intended  for  the  Author's  fomUy. 

Tbb  BlOoaAFRY  BY  A  LlTSAAAY  FniKirn  AMD  Q>BRKSPOirnBirr. 

Printed  for  Dawibl  LraABB,  Edinburght  WBiTTAKBm,  Thba- 
CBBB,  and  AmaroT,  London ;  and  W.  CtmnT,  |un.  and  Co.,  Dublin. 

NEW  WORKS. 

Just  ready  for  pnbllGBtlon, 

By  HENRY  COLBURN  and  RICHARD  BBNTLEY.  London  t 

And  BELL  and  BRADFUTE,  No.  B,  Bank  Street,  Edinburgh, 

THE  EXCLUSIVES.    A  Novel.    In  8  volumes, 

postSvo. 
8.  PRIVATE  MEMOIRS  of  the  COURT  of 
LOUIS  XVIIL    By  a  Lady.    In  t  vols.  Svo. 

3.  TALES  Of  an  INDIAN  CAMP.  In  3  vols, 
post  Svo,  8s.  fid. 

4.  TRAVELS  in  the  EAST.  B7JoHirCAnKB,E8q. 
Author  of  Letters  fkom  the  East.  Printed  uniftnnly  with,  and  u 
continuation  of,  that  worib    In  1  toL  post  Svo,  10s.  fid. 

5.  MEMOIRS  of  BOLIVAR,  Prmident  Liberator 
of  the  Republic  of  Colomble*  By  General  H.  L.  V.  DccoonnAT 
HoLaTBiM,  Ex-ehief  of  theStaffof  the  President  Liberator.  In  S 
vols,  post  Svo,  with  Portcait. 

6.  TALES  of  n  BRIEFLESS  BARRISTER. 
In  a^ois.  post  8voi  gis.  fid, 

In  S  large  voli.  with  Portrait, 


in  3  large  voli.  witn  Portrait, 

riR  EDMOND  CALAMrS  HISTORICAL  AC- 

-^  i^«TNT  of  HIS  OWN  LIFE  and  TIMES,  now  first  printed 
original  MS.,  including  interesting  jiartlenlan  relative  to 
[tesbury,  Duke  of  Bnddngham,  Prinee  of  Orange,  Loed 
I,  Lord  Lauderdale,  Lord  W.  Russel.  Dr  Tillotson,  Dr 


COUNT  of  HIS  OWN  LIFE  and  TIMES,  now  first  printed 
ttom  the  original  MS.,  includini  -  - 

Lord  Shaftesbui 
Cbxendon, 

Dates,  Sir  W.  Temple,  Mi  Hampden,  Mr  Baxter,  Dr  Bnmet,  Dr 
Sherlock,  Hbbbee,  «e.  fte. 

Hbbbv  CoLsvnn  and  RicitAmo  Bbhtlbt,  London  t  and  sold  by 
Bbll  ntd  BmAnrof ,  No.  fl.  Bank  Street,  EdJnbuigh. 

In  f  vols.  Syo,  with  Fine  Portrait, 

DR  DODDRIDGE'S  PRIVATE  CORRES- 

'^  PONOENCB,  taieluding  many  particuUrs  in  his  Life  hitherto 
unknown,  with  Notices  of  many  of  his  Contemporaries,  and  a  Sketdi 
of  the  Times  hi  which  he  tlveiL 

**  We  know  mtwhen,  if  ever,  we  have  perused  two  volumes  of 
the  deseripUoo  of  these  now  before  us,  with  more  intense  cuxioslty, 
amusement,  and  instiuetloa,''— Ll/«rery  Geerffe. 

"  There  is  a  strain  of  heart>meldng  fdety  running  like  a  vein  of 

Mbut delight  the 


gold  throuiriitheeeaBineingYoluflBee,  whin 
plons  mind?*'^Meniliy  Faprr. 

«<  These  volumee  mnst  renk  wilh  onr  first  English  olasrice,  and 
mnst  go  down  to  posterity  ee  sneriaws  of  tha  English  hnguage 
larriy  surptesed.**— Esu  vplc«<  Jfsifesiiir. 

Hbnay  CoLBvnir  and  RicRAnn  Bbittlby,  London t  and  sold  by 
Bbli.  and  BRAoruTB.  6,  Bank  Street,  Edinburgh. 

THE  COURT  JOURNAL. 

The  attention  of  the  PuUlte.  and  of  the  Faihionable  World  in  par- 
tleular,  is  reepeetfulty  iuYlted  towards  this  new  and  popular  Weekly 
Journal  {  the  whole  impression  of  whleh  being  now  stamped,  Sub> 
scribers  may  receive  and  transmit  It  to  their  mends,  pomve /Wr, 
throughout  all  parts  of  the  kiogdooa. 

The  occupations,  engagements,  and  amusements  of  the  Higher 
Classes  of  society,  bed  long  required  a  leeordi  and  they  found  It  in 
the  CouBT  JooniTAU  The  publie nod  private  haUtsof  royal  and 
noble  life,  thoee  habits  which  give  the  tone  to  manners  thioughottt 
the  empire,  art  here  depleted  with  a  freshness  aod  accuracy  hitherto 
unattempted.  But  the  Court  Joumel  pressnto  Itself  as  the  eompn- 
nion,  not  merely  of  tha  Drawinff.SQomand  the  Boudoir,  but  of  the 
BreakfiBst4able  and  the  Study.  Being  (unlike  other  Literary  Jour- 
nals) published  OB  Stamped  Paper,  it  Is  enabled  to  supply,  in  addl- 
tion  to  its  leedlng  and  peeoliar  Aaturesb  information  on  every  topic 
of  passing  interest,  thus  reodering  the  Court  Journal  a  Weekly 
Newspaper  of  an  entirely  New,  Improved,  and  Valuable  Nature. 

As  a  medium  for  Adverasementt  oonnected  with  Literature,  Works 
of  Art  and  Ashion,  the  advantages  posiewed  by  this  Paper  must  be 
loo  apparent  to  require  remariu 

The  Court  Journal  U  publiahBd  every  Saturday  Momtn^  on  a 
handsome  sheet  of  Stzteeo  Quarto  Piges,  contalmng  48  columns, 
lOd.,  and  may  be  reoeiTed  on  Sonday  in  aU  paru  of  the  eoun> 


lished  for  Hairhy  Colbvbit,  by  W.  TboOMM,  at  tha  Oflce, 
19,  Catherine  Street,  Strand. 

Orders  are  received  by  all  Bo^kseOen  and  Nevivendan,  and  by 
the  Cleriu  of  the  Roads. 

Advertisements  and  Cnmmnnlcirions  for  tha  Editor,  aarequested 
tobescnttolheofioe. 
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TRB  BDINBtTRGRLtTBRARY  JOVllNAL:  OR, 


IB  lilt  i>if«»  and  Will  apptir  aboot  tti0  nHdk  of  Juuary. 

ELDRED  OF  ERIN, 

A  Poem*  in  Two  Bookia 
By  CHARUZS  DOVNE  SILLBRY, 
Amhor of"  VailflTi  or,  the  Cilwld  of ttw  Likt." 

"  At  liiei*  or  rniowB  lotodMn  olai, 
I  only  widi  to  ptaaio  the  futit  mtaid. 
Whom  NatunTk  tbtam  fmm%  nd  lort  orhunflBkiad.** 

BSATTI& 

Lately  pubBihadU  hf  Che  ttmm  Author, 
la  Two  Yoluioef,  ISmo,  elcgaDtlT  printed  by  Olitvb  &  Botd. 

Price  lOi.  Doardit 

VALLERY;  or.  The  CITADEL  of  the  LAKE. 

A  FMm. '  By  CHARLES  DOVNB  8ILLBRY. 

"Fleroe  wan  and  fUthfuI  lovei  iball  monliae  my  Uy.^— SpaNssm. 


The  Poem  it  oeavprlMd  in  Nine  Cantoet  eoatainhif  Sketchct  of 
the  Crotedere— the  Chivalry  of  Pnaca  and  Speln— «he  M oon^Hhe 
Arablam^Dcieriptioo  of  the  Pelaoe  of  MahooMd  Klaff  of  OtmhmU 
-^he  PToetMion  of  the  Kiaff  ftom  the  Geneimltflb  to  the  Alhamtara 
--the  Pyrenete--4he  Madltenancaa--4he  Pentaa  Galf— Uw  Red  Sea 
*-the  Aiabtan  Deiert-4he  CondllBe  IiJend  e  BvB^FI^it-a  Toiuw 
BaiBeot-*Bettla  of  the  Mooas  and  ChiKleai  e  Teaqpert  and  Com- 
bat at  Sea  theSl^eof  VaMery—CoDwtwt  of  the  Bad  Cio-— Perth 
and  Funeral  of  Lord  Vallery— Some  of  the  Phatet— Song  of  the  Sir- 
tan>-Sonc  nf  the  Knh  Soonen— Soof  fttan  tlM  Canvaae  in  the  Oo- 
•ort—Sonf  ftom  the  Cnuadiag  Galleyi  Bai^  of  the  Alnch—Hiadno 
Boat-Soot— the  Huntsnaa't  Umvkm  end  B««iinff  Chonw— the 
Lay  t  of  Six  Mlratitb— Aatham— Scnnadai.  Jke.  Ate.  die.  The  whole 
IntanpcrMd  with  vartouelforal  and  Religlooe RdteetSoni}  and  ae- 
eenmuiied  with  fevaral  hundred  Notes,  HiatoriaiL  DereriptlTeb 


Critical,  and  FhOonphiealt  partly  orlaiaal,  nd  pertly 
ftom  admivid,  anthwtie,  aai  vahiable  Anttam. 


OLiraa  ft  Boyd,  Bdinbar|Ai;  SrihpKiir  dc'MAaasAi.i.,  London  t 
RoannnoM  &  ATxnfsosr,  OImjowi  W.  Ctmav,  Jna«»  ft  Ca, 
DoUka. 

•'  We  hare  pleasnre  in  directing  the  attintlon  of  our  raadcre  to 
this  work.  We  dad  ifmeh  to  be  ^laaaed  with,  and  hail  with  eonfl- 
Ocnce  and  gratifioatlon  thk  aeecMlan  of  a  Ikcth  and  ardent-miaded 
knwrofthe  lfnaes,to  the  Hat  of  thoae  whoae  names  are  already  Ih- 
mlUar  to  the  pubUe  ear." 

*'  Mr  SiDery't  T«nei  are  caleulatad  to  eoBvey  not  pleaaure  alone* 
but  alao  laafradtoa,  whieh  ought  to  be  the  ixeat  afan  of  all  writers, 
and  the  chief  Ohioet  of  aU  feeders  Mr  SUkry  haa  onUirated  his 
mtaid.  HiaohMlcelloia.hia8ctontiflchiltacBMftiOB,  andhlahabita 
of  Induftrloat  raMOch,  are  appaavit  tai  ahnoet  every  paga.— A  »«• 
com4»  end  no  Icia  ponrafftol  cgnddyraiioB,  iodoeea  us  a»  haetmr  the 
meed  of  pralae  upon  ourjauthor.  Hia  pviadplea  are  purt^  Ma  fcal- 
inga  are  atatmg,  and  hia  enthodaem,  aa  yet  uninapeirad,  ia  all  di- 
rected towaida  laodaMe  oldeeta.  Heisapafakmata  adBdnrof  na- 
ture in  all  her  moodit  he  ia  Aill  of  benevolCBee  lowarda  all  hte  lU- 
low  creatures  j  there  ia  none  oi  the  llttlebcaa  of  false  pride,  or  of 
morbid  aenslbillty,  or  of  liarsh  miaanthropy,  whether  real  dr  pae- 
tended,  about  his  book.  He  writes  es  a  young  poet  always  ahouU, 
honestly  and  unaflSactedly,  pouting  over  his  aiuuect  the  warm  gk>w 
of  native,  virtuoua,  and  healthy  sentiaMnt.  He  la  deepTy  imoaed 
with  the  beat  psrt  of  a  ppetTs  Batux»-the  warm  aflbctions  and  gena. 
reus  as^ratiooa  of  the  soul,  ftom  whiehattthat  Is  seUbh  iseaeluded, 
and  which  elavata  to  eminence,  stanpty  by  reining  the  giosaii  parte 
of  our  natuia.''-.-JSdiaAargft  iMtrar^  Journa/,  ApriL 

•<  What  we  espeekJIy  Hka  In  Mr  Sillery  ie,  thathis  style  Is  foraaed 
after  no  periiailar  moiM  i  It  Is  ftesh  and  Innniant,  and  altogether 
hia  own.^— SWnftarg*  Utofnry  Jbama/.  May. 


Mr  Sillery  Is  still  very,  very  young  t  yet  he  has  Yiahed.  not  only 
tally,  but  bodily,  the  uttermost  partsof  the  earth.  He  hes  been  rock 
ed  by  the  tropic  hfliows  ■  haa  sen  the  tomb  of  Nanelean  Booapaite 
—doubled  the  cape  of  storms— eased  on  the  prim;  nn^lsads  of  Hin- 
doatac^  and  Icamt  toeat  with  chop-sticks  In  China.  Bnt  we  are  deal- 
ing tno  birgdy  in  genersls.  '  The  Citadel  of  the  Lake*  is  before  d«, 
and  the  world  la,  oloourse,  anziooa  to  know  what  we  think  of  its  sr- 


«« 


Mr  salary,  with  a  warmth  of  gratitude  that  redoonda  to  hia  ho- 
.  t^dadkated  kietwo  YOhnuea  to  hU  BxecOcncy  flaran  &  A.  P. 


•< 


iioa  ia  a  macnDai  ronanoe,  rsapMBS  or  me  poeoT,  bmi  oeuiw^ 


thpatampof  ganluB  MalnoeieaarypaMi    It  Is  avMintiy  the  pvo- 
aoctian  of  a  youQg,  and  aiaiaMa,  mm  enthutfatfle 


Scots  MagasUie* 
'*ThewMm 


Bdnd."— Nor 


turn*  end  latrodueaa  vafta  I 


I  that 


the  daring,  and  reward  the  enterprisea 
,  which  is  ranch  dIvaraMed  hi  metre, 


us  at 

thaanfalimfr  To  the  lovera 
«Mi  the  trnnahnnna  ebulBHona  of 
tne  Lake*  will  ftunlah  mudi  enter- 


"  Hie  aaeaaory  to  stored  wiAiaeantanddieaiMUad  readkig,  wUeh 
Is  fteelY  glean  out  In  fata  eopioae  and  cnrlouslOnaimive  notes,  and 
whioh  ukswise  appesrs  abimdaatly  In  the  oontaa  of  the  poam.    We 


of  chivalry, 
the  dark  egea. 


have  met  with  no  daer  deaerlntlonof  tiie  mroadi  of  morning,  evi 
In  Locretiua,  than  the  following.— It  aflbrda  ua  unMgned  pleasure 
to  have  It  in  our  power  to  stale,  that  hie  fbelinea  are  ardent  and  ex- 
oellaot,  that  h  ia  piety  to  pure  and  devout,  and  that  hia  views  of  reii- 
gkm  are  aniighleiied  and  evengeUeaL— Hie  poem,  all  things  eondder- 
ed,  is  an  aatraoidinary  perfimnenoe."— iBdlnfraryA  BeealsiglVrC. 

■'  A  more  enthuaiaatic  child  of  aong  than  Chariea  Ttoyne  Sillery,  hei 
rarely  appeared  on  thia  terraqueous  globes  We  have  seen  him  In 
retirement,  and  we  have  seen  him  in  eoelety,  and  whether  seated 
In  the  dark  penetralia  of  our  ofllce,  or  actfaig  the  gay  and  gallant 
eavslier  among  fliir  woncn  and  biBve  men,  we  found  lum  Invwiably 
the  safeae  sInglfr-hCBrtcd,  fkank^epoiken*  hooeat  fellow.'  Like  Aaecfeon 
Moore,  hia  wit  flaabea  In  incesiaat  coruaeatlooa.  Like  tlite  same  iOua. 
trlooabaid,hesiegahia«wnaangs,  and  daalun  eren  hia  <pfose  wii^ 
poetieal  omatimi  Ha  pasimi ea,,  metm^m*  tha  aatronomieal  e»> 
ihnataam  of  a  Newtoli,'  tha  phnoitiflitc  vein  Of  a  Brown,  end  tl^ 
meehanlcal  akiU  of  a  Watt  About  tib*  ordfauiiy  siae,  and  exoeed- 
ingly  aleader  in  figure;  we  never  look  npon  hia  eye,  glcaadng  itlth 
tatelleetualflrebhutwethinkoftha        _ 

mighty  eoul,  that,  worUag  out  Iti  way. 


Van  Der  QapeOen.  late  Gowemor-Gencnl  of  the  Indlen 
beloaglng  to  the  King  of  die  Netherieods,  in  whose  company  he  re- 
turned  fraaa  tha  Eaat,  sod  who  was  the  drat  petsqn  of  distmraoB  who 
patrcnlaad  hto  Juvenile  mus^— The  mutations  of  his  boyhood  have 
given  a  veraatinty  to  his  muse  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  psraPri : 
It  leaps  like  Hi^itaing  flrom  land  tolaad,andftomseatoeca.  itvsa- 
dera  Into  all  variety  of  rhythm ;  and  It  tanemutm  into  Tme  all 
sorts  of  tftpios,  however  recondite.  There  is  a  pilii^;  of 
a  matshaUnig  of  brand  and  banner— an  apparelling  of 
glittering  or  gems  a  ctosterina  of  fruits-«  grooMng  of  titts  a 
strewing  of  flowers— a  tinting  of  skies— nemHiag  of  ecae.  ad  s  toss- 
log  of  waves,  such  aa  no  other  poem  that  we  are  ae«puunaed«^  ex- 
hibits.—Aa  evklenoe  of  the  genuine  piety  that  pervadae  <  Vallery.*  tat 
whidi.  Indeed,  we  have  not  discovered  one  loose  or  fndeeqnna  on- 
timcnt.  we  ouote  tiie  following  ardent  apostrophe  to  NArraK.— Br 
SIOh^  readiQg  her  been  innnenm.  and  noaernpthatooula  ittaabair 
hia  poem  has  eaoBnad  Mm,  whether  buried  in  the  nuMtytaoMs  of  ee- 
paited  giniui,  or  floadng  down  to  oblivion  with  the  eaibecaeal  Btt- 
rature  of  the  day.  Not  sattalled  with  copkras  qnotaoeaa.  be  lefen 
the  reader  to  nearly  a  hundred  woiks.  ancient  and  modem,  ilhuaa- 
tive  of  Chivalry,  which  may  be  advantagcoudv  coosu hod."— £tfts- 
tmrgh  OAMrwn 

«*  We  confidently  predict  that  Vallery  will  be  a  standard  work,  snd 
a  gaat  Ikvonrita  with  the  nubUa**— CaMeaian  Jfmwy. 

**  There  are  numerous  Uncs  which  we  could  quote  as 
fine  poetic  pQwer  and  fediife.  He  pomesaea  a 
inAKmetion  and  leamtag.— ma  mind  is  obviously  vaell  < 
his  aantlmeuta  are  faultlcaai— hto  imagination  is     ' 
niua  ia  built  upon  the  soHd  Ibundatkaisof  extcnalvehteeary 
mcntSi*— Glii^gotr  Seois  naei. 

'*  Never  weremottoca  to  a  work  moreatrOunaly  deanititive  of  tti 
prevailing  duuaderietlei  of  purpoae  and  exeeutiosi,  than  tnoce  win:^ 
nave  been  adeeted  to  herald  Vallery.  by  its  anthor.  The  pacetag 
ine|4ration  of  the  hour  haa  led  to  a  scriea  of  varioos  and  euilum  ex- 
periments in  meeeure,  the  divcnity  of  wMdiia  greater  than  we  era 
remember  to  have  met  witii  in  any  odier  tuumtive  poeea. — Witt  s 
daring  that  haa  aomething  bold  and  redeembig  in  It.  even  blaak 
vetae  is,  for  the  first  time,  interspersed  with  rhyme  in  rtie  splesid^ 
Moeaie.  ak»g  which  the  stream  of  story  sparklhig  Bnwe  whii  i 
brightoess  that  confbaes  ue,  and  a  bubbHng  muric,  that  aMaost  maka 
emends  Ibr  the  Ibemy  obtenrity  eooctimes  that  mars  Ics  deanet*. 
—It  ie  neoMess  to  detail  the  elory  of  a  aplendid  aerlea  of  p^eae*. 
Let  the  play-wrighia  and  operarcompoaen  look  to  that^— Ir  mould 
mafcea  go^gaooa  spectacle^  ai  it  makes  a  dmilliig  rwaanee— display- 
ing a  rare  and  varied  kwa,  altogether  eztiaordniary  In  sa  Taocg  a 
naan.**— Gfajjgow  Frrr  Preif. 

"  We  have  raad  Mr  Sillery'a  volumes  with  very  fnat  pknuitr 
aBd  have  no  hesitatkm  of  aangning  tohim  a  place  in  the  fisrt  class  or 
poeCtoai  JeunetMt.    He  ia  a  young  man  of  ~    "   ' 


hisge- 


what  to  beatowing  upon  hbn  very  trait  nddiilonalpinia^hSa  heart  b 
of  a  ligkft  kind,  having  aloiad  up  in  it  an  abwidenee  of  amiable  feci- 


FiHteih  the  puny  body  10  dfloay.' 


a,andaeorrBclinQialeant&Bieott  of  thia  every  p^e  of  has 
vdaavideMO. ,  Bvan  in.hto  mostdiaeundve  parte,  tJanw  is  an  air 
and  originality.    We  laeomncnd  M^bfllmy'a  bonk  k> 
paomfakig  them  omrii  pleaaure  in  the  perusal  of  jt."— 
Dundee  Courier. 


erselscmable 
d  in  IndfoTel 


of 
en  Me 


«« Bvery  dorm  whMi  XagVah  VI 
employad.    MrSiUeryhesraaldediniMiiat  anniepMus 
TaatninttimfTyi  rnirtymarrrtaaileil    bWndert  altli  iV  i 
ing  Inatreof  raatoingema,  Caatem  birda,  Inaeuts,  ftnits,  and 
our  aenaea  oppiaaaed  with  fiaaiem  pertbme  and  the'aoaaa  fl^  the 
baL    Mr  StUery  ta  a  •  youthftil  herd,'  with  a 
the  pandaetiane  of  our  beat  poeta,  with  a  ndad  aHva  «a  aB 

•^^^^^a  MBv^^a^^aa^BCwO 


"  There  ia  a  great  deal  of  eenlua  hi  this  poem,  the  ,«»» 
which  is,  the  difne  of  atteotton  it  hea  excited.    The  poem 


lery  haa  dbt^biad  conriderable  notleet  and  thia 

cnating  a  preaumntlon  that  it  waa  not  an  ordinary  ^ 

dnead  ua  to  read  ii    WefoUndourintoeneeeorreet:  there 
lightfnl  fteshness  about  the  work.    The  verses  aeem  not  to 
tuled  ftom  an  alembic  of  imitation  and  atndy.  but  to  flow 
iaexhauatibleapriagof Ameyandibelhi^    TheyareiUlof 
ness  andpassioo  s  aad  there  is  tiiraoghont  a  tone  of  such 
OMch  loraness  of  senttanent,  and  ardent  and  uaaActad 
there  are  few.  we  will  venture  to  aey.  who  wlllrcad  dke 
out  atrona  feelings  of  pleesure.    His  Otkntal  pictures,  in 
are  splendid  and  gtowmg.    There  Is  much  fteedoaa  and 
noeoeel  taagnage  hi  Ma  styl^aad  graat  variety  in  his 
He  has  a  strong  feeling  fm  the  melody  of  verse.  The  fldlowinc  .. 
gotgaoua  picture  of  a  tropieal  sunsK  is  cvidanUy  painted  from 
Cure^— We  elOM  thto  book  with  fecltaigi  of  admliathm  of  Mr  ~ 
aeoiua-ngenlus  destioed,  we  trust,  to  aeeempttsh  greet 


isa  de- 
be  die. 


eritb- 

IT. 

of 


JBdlabaigh  t  Publishad  for  the  ftnprictorf,  arery  Satardej  Morning. 
)yy  CONSTABLE  ft  CO.  19,  WATERLOO  PLACB  t 

Md  also  By  Ronanraoir  ft  ArxiaaoNi  Otaufow  <*  W.  Cwmnv. 
|un.  ft  Co.,  OabUni  Htfnar,  OHAMca,«ft  Co..  London:  aaMl  by 
all  Newsmen,  PcatnWiaters.  and  Clerks  of  the  Road,  throttghout 
the  Uhltad  Xiugdnm. ' 

PrhceiUor  Siampe^tmdttiUfrteb^pQtt,  IM. 


PitaMd  by  BALLAiTTTirK  ft  Go,  PaoTa  Work* 


WEEKLT  RBGISnB  OF  CUTICISU  jUVS  BBLUB  EKITRES. 
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With 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Connected  with  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arte, 

This  day  la  nublidied,  el^gHitly  bond  in  rich  Crlniaa  SiNb  ISK 

THE  JLITERARY  SOUVENIR  for  1830. 

Rdttcd  by  ALARIC  A.  WATT& 
Twthr*  bicbly^taiabed  Ltae-BBgraviag*.  tiom  Pltatkm  by 
th«  Fitat  Maitrv. 
In  poat  tvQt  with  Pfi.  on  India  Paper*  Sis..  Pf^  on  Dnn.  4to,  SOi.  la 
a  Purtfblio.    A  vety  few  Vh.  before  L«ttcn,  £3.  3s. 
Printed  fi»r  LoxoMax,  Rxca,  Oava.  aaoirsK.  ft  GnxnH. 

Of  whoaa  may  be  had* 
The    NEW   YEAR*S    GIFT,    and    JUVENIUS 
SOUTENIR,  Cor  183a    Edited  by  Mia  ALARIC  WATT&   With 

rotn  Une>BngnTlnfi.    Elesmtly  half  bowid  inTnilMyllo. 

with  gBlt  Itmvm,  pnee  8a. 

Thla  day  la  puhUsbad,  8vob  nice  fid. 

PHRENOLOGY  IN  EDINBURGH^ 

A  SATIRE* 
"  But  here,  alaa  I  tbe  fktal  diflbrence  Sea, 
Eadi  maa'k  bettef  ia  rlghtp-ta  his  own  eyes.* 

Jomu  AiTOBaaoN,  Jva.  35.  Novth.Biiice  9tnaC»  Edfaibnrgli  r  and 
IX  and  Mabska!.!.,  London. 


A  NEW  JUVENILE  ANNUAL. 

This  day  waa  pubiiihed* 
Priee  6i.  fid.,  efivmtv  bound  in  SHk. 

THE  ZOOLOGICAL  KEEPSAKE;  or  ZOO- 

-^      LOGV.  and  tha  GARDEN  and  MUSEUM  of  tha  ZOOLOGI- 
C AI.  SOCIBTV  for  1830. 

SaatwIUshed  with  upwards  of  Forty  Bagmviagt,  fmoi  Detwinp  by 
Cniikihank.  Landaeer.  Baync%  dM.  && 

Loodoa:  Printed  Ibr  Wiluak  MAnan  and  Az.va«n  *Mia&Mit 
a>id  Coaaraata  &  Co.  Waterloo  Plaee>  Edinbargh. 

A  NEW  ANNUAL. 
Juatpabttabed, 

HTHE  LANDSCAPE  ANNUAL,  or  the  Tourist 

•^       in  Raly  and  Swicaeriand.     From  Drawinaa  by  SAMVEL 
PROUT.  Esq.,  Painter  in  Water  Cokmra  to  his  MBittvy.    The  Li- 
terary Departmcnl  by;  T.  R05C0E.  Eio.    Dedicated  by  permia- 
to  the  Itoaouiabte  Lady  GEOROI ANA  AGAR  ELU& 
Prioc^  ckflBBtly  bound  in  Morocco,  L.I.  Is.— Royal  OctaTo, 
India  ProoA.  L.S.  Its.  8d. 

muHraU  th*  Vohime : 
13.  Como. 
11.  ViewofVerana. 
13.  Viewofineaaaa. 
Ifi.  Padua. 

17.  Petrarch's  Honsaal  Afqna» 

18.  Tbe  Riallo  at  Vonica. 
If.  Dueal  Palace,  da 
>a  Tba  Tw»Foaraii,  dgb. 
SI.  The  Btidae  of  Sichf*  do. 
n.  Old  Duoai  Palaoaat  Femra. 
9^  Bk4aBia« 
24.  Pontt  Scsto*  Roma. 


1.  Genrra— General  Viiew. 


S»  GHtta  of  ChiDon,  &e. 

4.  Bridge  of  St  Maurice. 

5.  Lavev,  near  do.  (Swiss  Cot- 

tage.) 

6.  Martigny. 


8lviip.or      . 

9.  Donu»  D'OaM>la. 
10.  Castle  of  Angela^  firant  Anna. 
n.  MiiM  Cathedral»  Ac. 
IS.  Lake  of  Como. 


13.  FWi  Marhat,  dow 


YifBUte  .Copitsntinn's  Arch.  Rome, 

««•  A  limited  number  of  Proof  Imprenlona  of  the  Plates  are 
minted,  to  iUuatrate  the  varioua  Wotka  on  Italy,  4ec«  and  for  the 
Colleclors  of  fine  Engravings. 

Proofk,  on  India  Paper,  with  BtehbifB     .      L.3    3    0 

''         without  Wriong  .  4    4    0 

. with  Writing        .  3   3    0 

Ditto,  Plain S    >    0 

a^a  Saaall  paper  Prlnta  will  not  be  sold  separate  from  the  Book. 
London :  Published  by  R.  Jaxxfiroa.  63.  Cheapsidet  and  said  by 
CojrsTABi.a  and  Co.  Edinburgh;  and  alt Boolcselltrt. 

Tba  Trade  in  Scotland  snppiSed  by  CojrarAaLB  and  Co. 

FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OR  REMOVAL  OF 

HOARSENESS,  SORE  THROAT,  &c. 
TJUTLER'S   ACIDULATED  LOZENGES  OF 

'^  CAYENNE  are  particttlarlyreeomnwDdcd  for  Sore  Throat, 
Enlargement  of  the  Tonsils,  Rcfaoation  of  the  Uvola  and  Mem- 
liranes  of  the  Throat,  and  conaequent  HoaiscsMss.  so  preTateat  at 
thi«  season  of  tha  year* 

They  have  been  found  of  great  utility  by  persons  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  speaking  in  public ;  and  tha  highest  testimony  in  the  musi- 
cal world  has  been  advanced  in  their  fkvour,  especially  when,  from 
continued  exertion  of  the  voice,  or  the  influence  of  a  huaiid  atmo- 
sphere, the  membranes  have  become  relaxed,  and  diminUhed  bi 
tneir  tone. 

These  LMSBges  are  also  reeonmeoded  as  a  refreshing  atimnhis 
during  field  sports,  or  any  unusual  exertion. 

Prepared  by  Messrs  BuTbam,  CbemisU  to  his  Mi^ty.  34,  Lower 
Saekvilla  Street.  Dublia,  and  73,  Prince's  Street,  Ediabnnh,  and 
<antbanticat0d  by  thair  name  and  address  in  the  kbcla  which  ara  af- 
fixed on  the  tops  of  the  Boxes)  may  be  obtdned  of  the  principal 
Dnunrisla  in  the  country}  of  whom  also  may  be  had.  their  ANT- 
ACID LOZENGES  of  OUININE,  for  rettertav  HewCbum,  Fhitu- 
lenoe,  IndigeitioD,  and  gtTbig  tone  to  tha  Stomach.    Ss.  and  4s*  Gd. 


CH£4:P  bookjs. 
CHARLES  M<K£NZIE> 

Boocmuob  AH9  SrAztOKS^  Wisx  Rxgiotke  Stbcet, 
^REGS  to  intiniate»  that  he  has  now  on  Sale  an 

bxtensTra  coHeetkn  of  tha  best  Wbrks,  at  greatly  reduced 
rhieh  aM  aepieB  of  tha  itattowim  »~ 
It  to  tha  IhisySiafiHa  Biitaaaica,  fi  valsi  4tok    Pisia 
Corr,  searcak  aeatly  half  bound,  f  U.  fpr  6L  Cb. 

'  ~    *       '       '  MtoIs.  boards,  ftc 


in  1806  to 


Boms's  Works, 
|riabBSk  tu.  tOff  10s. 


•s 


U 


Pan 

Edfasburgh  Ravlaw,  from  lis 
9C9ai  . 

EdinBuf^  Annual  RaglStor>  from  ito 
1894,  tt  Tals.hal8.boiiiMErfleiL  Ibr  3& 

Benicer's  Memoirs  of  Tobin.  Ifs.  fiir  6f. 
b*.13fc    BamfaWorks^SvolaMk. 

Works,  3  vola  withantplatos.  8U.  *r  8Sb  BoMafb  Wocfcs.  1  voL  by 
Cnrrie,  9«.  for  7«.  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson.  4  vols.  Svo,  \L  16f .  for 
1L  f*.  Bo«well*s  Life  of  Johnson,  5  vols,  nnosl  18mo.  IL  Ss.  for 
43s.  fid.  Blair's  Sermons,  oompletahi  1  voL  iSs.  for  7s.  fid.  Bel- 
aoni's  Reseaiehea  and  Opemskms  In  Egypt  aad  Nubea^  S  voli,  IL  8*. 
for  13s.  fidL  Crawftwdra  Uiatary  of  Raaftassstaira,  4tob  lame  paper, 
bda.  90r.  Dwighl*S TlwokMnr» 3  vd&  Ssa^bda^  »L  10s. for  U  13s.  fiik 
Bhna's  Diatlanary  of  the  Ftas  Aita,  8vq»  bda.  U  4«.  for  10s.  Gib- 
honi^  Rana.  8  volsb  Sva,  bda.  3L  te.  foe  tt  GoldsmlthV  Animated 
Natnra^wttliplatts.  4  vok.»rfl^8t.  8s.for  Ullsb  6A,  Goldsmith's  Ani- 
mated Natuiai  Svnls.  8«o.  wicbplafers,  tLi9,tatlL  10a.  Galdsmith'a 
Mieeellaaeaua  Worka.  4  vole.  1/.  19«.for  IL  2s.  Uume^s  EagUad.  8 
vole.  8vakbds.  9L  16a.  for  U  lOik  Hume  and  SmoUett'a&gland. 
U  vole.  bda.  iU,  3s.  for  f &  Ifls^  M.  Josanbus's  Works,  4  voJs.  8vo. 
bds.  V.  8*  for  13s.  lasiasn's  Klameata  of  Scieiwe  and  Arts,  t  vols. 
»MkUL3«.forl3s^  lUuaHatkMaofMasmion.  18t»for3sufid.  JobA- 
sasilB  (Di  S.>Dis(kMryoC  tha  English  Laiiguaga,  (the  S  vols,  folio* 
inlsto  to  1  VOL  taMMl  8voJ  with  fUm  portrstt.  bds.  Si^  2a.  for 
13sk  f  abanmsfa  Russian  Cvapalfpi,  8vo»  bda.  scaioe.  lOs.  (kt, 
latoa.iatwomrti,10»U.foc7«h  Mackenaie'a  (Sir  GaoO 
Illustrations  of  Phrenology,  8vo,  bds.  13s.  for  5«.  Morgan's  (Lady) 
FranaSft  8  vols.  8vo,  bds.  24s.  for  12r.  Moroafs  (Lady )  Italy,  3  vob. 
8vo,  bds.  tLtt.  for  18#.  Manoira  of  Montrose^  1  voL  8vo,  12k.  for 
8s.  Murray's  Disooverias  to  Alklea*  2  vola.  Svo^  bdsu  IGS.  fid.  Ma- 
molra  of  Captain  Rock*  foolMap,  bda.  8s.  for  5i,  Memoirs  of  tha 
Rev.  J.  Blackader,  8s.  for  4a.  fitf.  Oxberry's  Dnmatie  Biography,  and 
Histrtansa  Aneedotas.  with  numerous  portraits,  6  vols.  18mo,  bds. 
IZ.  7s.  for  13s.  fid. 

RolmlBaa's  Works,  6  vols.  Svo.  boards,  ft  14*  for  It  17«*  6d. 
Robertaan^  Works,  12  vols.  18mo,  bds.  2L  8s.  for  U  1  Is.  6d.  Rome 
tothaNlactaantb  Centary,  8  voia.  bda.  Ull#.  fidL  for  20s.  Scores- 
bf's  Jonraal  of  a  Voyafe  to  Greenland,  Ifis.  for  6s.  Scott's  Mecha- 
nic's Wagsiton  8va»  bds^  I3r.  for  fis.  Shakspaaie^  complete,  in 
1  VOL  l2mo,  beautifol  edition,  bds.  13s.  for  10s.  fid.  Tolaad's  Ula- 
toryorthaDmkla,8e.  NaviatoCalBQdsr.4vols.2i2&forUf«.6d. 

'Tha  British  Ptatareb^  eSted  by  Wraa^iam.  6  vobk  8vo,  bdai 
31. 12sk  for  IL  12s. 

Tha  Abba  MSttotfSGaBsral  Hktory,  vlth  CctoHnnatkw  to  1813. 
6  voh.  8^^  bfo.  3IL  3s;.  for  It  Ifils. 

Tha  Nofvelsaad  Tale%  aad  Hiafeorleal  Romaiwssi  of  tha  Author  Of 
Waverlsy,  18  vols.  8vo»  lot  ISk  for  3t 
dfcc.  &c  &e.  ftc 
a^  OldMaftmntteConaitrypuBataallyattondadtow 

DON  TRU£BA*S  LIFE  OF  CORTE& 

dn  Wedndiday  next  wlU  be  PnUUhMU  Priee  3ii  Od.  axtn  doth 
boards*  or  3s.  fine  paper, , 

THE  LIFE  OF 

HERNAN   CORTES^ 

iMtadlat  a  Cotopleto  Blstoiy  of  tha  COMpmst  of  Msadca,  and  « 

ViltbM  Aeoaoat  of  tha  Strtaof  that  l&miia  at  the  timcb 

By  DON  TRLE8PORO  OB  TRUBBA  Y  C08I0. 

Authar  of  '^«nea  Alias.'*  •'  The  CsatUbm,"  &c 

FoAMUUft  TUX  XLIX.  V0I.UUX  OF  CoySTAbLK*! 

|lfl«p8LLAXT. 

Edlnbtti|h  t  Printed  for  GoNSTAaba  and  COh,  and  H  vaavbCxAiiGS* 
and  Ca.  London. 
Who  have  in  the  Press  the  foilawlat  oclglBal  worfeSi  written  for 

Cansiabli'S  MlMdlaay. 

A  HISTORYofCHIVALRYand the  CRUSADES, 
fey  the  Rev.  Hamtr  Stubukh  MJk*  8  vols. 

THE  LIFE  OF  FRANCIS  PIZARRO,  and  an 

ACCOUNT  of  tba  CONQUEST  of  PSRU»Jtc  By  the  Author  of 
the  *'  Life  of  Cortes."  1  voL 

A  TOUR  IN  SICILY,  kc  B^  J.  &  Maaixs,  Esq. 
LL.D.,  Author  of  the  "  History  of  Scalptttre,  Painttag«  and  Arehi'« 
lecture,"  te.  1  vol 

HISTORY  of  FRANCE,  from  the  earliest  authentic 
en  ttU  tha  present  timsk    By  William  Faaaaa,  Esq.  8  vols. 

TheACHIEVEMENTSofthaKNIGHTSofMAL- 

TA.  from  the  lastltutioa  of  the  Hospitallers  of  St  John  to  1008^  tlB 
the  Folitiosl  Estinctlon  of  the  Order,  by  Napoleon,  In  1800^  By 
Alsx.  SirraaaLAicn,  Bm|.8voIs» 

LIFE  and  RBION  of  MAHMOUD  IL.prewnt 
Grand  Sultan  of  Tmfcay.  tocfaiiliaf  tha  Oebgmnhlnsl.  Moral,  end 
PoUtloal  Hislacyaf  thai  Enanh^  By  BAwaaa  Upsan.  Esq.,  Au- 
thor of  the  "  History  of  the  Ottoman  Empba.*  4o.  1  voL 

The  POEMSand  LETTERS  of  ROBERT  BURNS, 
ChinnnkMLiially  spingadj  wHlh  a  Preliminary  Essay  and  Notes,  and 
sundry  AadttiQi».1liy/.O.Loc»MUKsU<ASTO|» 
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THE  laHNBUnOH  LnVBABT  JOUBNAL  t  OR, 


(betogthe 


oldcourtTa.  novel. 

•'  A  bookof  gmt  IntdlifiMt  nd  nwrit*- Ltf mwy  G««<i«. 

'' Tlibiiamnet  !s  (ke  work  of  ft  vtiy  abto  DM.  Ttechanelm  in 
■tWHglyy iwi had ihiHt itM ptetBriiUyoBwlirwIi  adOielliDiighli 
ftraeoiidmMdaiiAmMeallBfb  TheitiarydeiaaitlM  lovatmd  toN 
loin  ofia  Iilih  bwvty,  Oxac*  OUomtxt.  wImm  hmrt  has  bcM  be- 

wUdcTMl  by  fh*  ihowy  quaUtici  of  an  iTiA  idUtor,  Sir  Waltn  IT  Amf » 
Uialai|idtoor»ki«Uiiaoriibli  fmt  hiiiiM, aud lidiagitiiy all 
tlMir  habitiof  caTilHiinm  and  hmiry,  thdr  taltaacnr/' dM^r-Ctoafi 
^MiraaA 

llBirmT  Cqlmumm  and  Richam)  Bv«tl«y,  London  t  and  fold  bf 
BsAL  aad  BtLADwvtm,  No.  d,  Bank  gtiwg  tdtoiiiiitu 


In  3  ToU.  popt  8*0,  S8i.  6d. 

STORIES  OF  WATERLOO. 

"  An  ImmcMapopalarity  may  be  espaelad  for  thcta  votamait  no* 
thing  in  iQi  way  could  be  batter  than  thadaiign  of  tlw  work.  iWe 
If  no  event  In  the  reoordi  of  either  andent  or  modem  hiatory  eo 
mfaantwMithefbteor  nations  and  of  indiTidualiai  the  battla  of 
watarkMK  Amoof  the  numerone  hoiCi  eiiga«ed.  there  wai  teatnely 
a  nan  who  did  not  IM  a  mofathan  ordtaanr  aolieitttde  af  lotheca- 
taatraphe.  InchtonldinffthegnMldraaM^niilory  candnlfffeooattC 
tlie  main  inddenti,  while  by  fir  the  neat  Intareiiinf  jpoltMi^ 

thel 


ly.  the  delaU  of  larivata  acMovaaaaot,  of  neivata  tfa&nf,  and  of  pri. 
▼ate  auOrinx.  is  paiiiil  of«r,  or  aonalanad  to  theMamphar  or  ' 
author  before  us  unites  these  two  <|nanieafiaM, 


noraiisL 


or  the 


has  oQdsCnieCad  a  series  of  stories,  of  wMoh  it  may  not  be  too  much 
to  say,  that  they  win.  on  aeeount  of  Ihalr  vSA$mt  and  their  iiower 
of  narratioo,  beraad  again  and  a||idn,  Hke those ftfnoua lagands  to 
which  the  battle  of  Cressy  and  AglM Jurt  have  gives  imnuntatttf ,"— 
Jaorniag'  Jwprr* 

HnniY  OoLsuuf  and  Richabp  BmntiJtr,  Londdnt  and  Rbll 
^BEADtijTa,  6, Bank Sueoc»  Bdiftbaf|h. 

""^  NEW  EDITION. 

ixaciUBKo  ^T  pkkXiasioM  to  tin  Moar  o»acxoub  UAtBnr. 
Hnadanmly  bonnd  hi  «ie  tana  mlwne, 

BURKE'S  DICTIONARY  of  the  PEERAGE 

•^  and  BARON1TA6B  of  the  BRITISH  BlinRR.  Oomnikd 
from  the  Communkadoiis  of  the  Nobility,  wUh  upwards  of  IS09 
plates  of  Arms*  and  wwrtalnlng  Deseriptfaosof  the  Anoodal  Dealings 
of  eaeh  Houa^ 

••  The  Worit  nMeh  Mr  Borke  has  loat  given  to  the  Puhlie.  is 
equally  well  plsubad  and  well  executed.    Great  ability  is  shown  In 


son  with  thetedtoua  and  expensive  works  on  the  sane  sul^eet* 
in  reCerenee  to  the  quantity  ol  reading  It 
style  of  its  esccutloa.''— Seeei^Mtr. 

'« TMs  work  histlf  destrvaa  to  he  eonsldarad  »  History  Of  AeBrl- 
tbh  Nobility.    It  cuBiptlsas  a  quantity  of  mattw  equal,  we  an  a» 
I  than  19  eetara  foluaice  I  r—Je*a  ML 


sured,tonoJ( 

SianT  COLBiraif  and  Ripa^itn  BawrdaY,  London  i  and  Bbu> 
BAi>tiTtt,  d*  Ban  screet. 


THE  NEW  MONTHLY  aad  LONDON  MAGA- 

***     ZINC  for'  DACBllBCfU  ' 

^  CoirTBiiva»-^  the  Souaela  «f  Shikspaaie,  by  Thomas  Camp- 

ImIII,  Eli^llie  British  Eiimlx«  la  thaTaar  IWi  the  Nidloaal 

DebC-^hat>a  ymaja^naaon  done  for  Iiflhnd?<-The  Oalhalle 

AaaoeidtUmtTheRoBBdnCattialle  Church  I  lAynoothOdDace:  Mr 

alagt  Lord  Flunfcetti  Chaiaelar  of  Mr  OHaoonril— Skatehes 

KenllaathMB,  Na  l.t  Bkfc  PWriai  ■  Aaaaduias  of  AmUi 


Russian  Priaans,  IHrilee,  fo<v^l<nadan  Lyriaai  Juk  Joncai  the  Re- 

OOttlMen  Stadantt  Hanover  t  the  BoUaieal  Oapdea  TiavaUjiM 
Twalfa.  Ma  IL^Pr  Bflnutd  CalfowTa  HIsWkal  Aefwatof  hfi 
own  Ufo  and  Tlaiaa  laibued  Walks  la  Rone  and  Ha  Bnvlrons, 
Nob  XX.  I  the  Ghetto  degli  Sbfe.^The  Lastdong  at  C^rluna-Hero- 
Wonliip-.Leve  among  the  Brakera-^lmttsa^-PolltlBal  Bvenlft-. 
Crltloal  Notloas  of  N^  PubMssiiifosi  the  Boateeni  Storks  at 
Watnloo.  Jfc«— TheDrama-Olusio^TkeFteeArtai  British  laaO- 
tutkB>--UBMnn  $b(eia(y-.«oyal  Sqdely  of  Utaracufa,  te^--Ruial 
Seonousy-UseAd  Aita— Mew  f*aCents— BlMvapMcal  Hamolffs  of 
Eminent  Pcnons  lately  deeeased— Piovind«Oeeu»ufttm,  Ac.  <ke. 

P-        -     -  - 

aad 


PiMdadfor  navnt't^SBPAK  A  Ricbabo  BaBTtaY.  London; 
kd  leU  by  Bau.  &  BjuBFura,  No.  t.  Beak  Siraat,  Edinboxgh. 


SPLENDID  SALE  BY  AUCTION. 
THE  WHOLE  of  thttTvALUABLE  COLLEC 

TION  of  STKTUkMY,  N«>  9,  Watbbi^o  FbacB/^coaiprl* 
ali^  aaMMgpC  olhan.  Bsnuine  Gaels  of  the  ApoUo  aad  TOMir  da 
Mafflel*  Oaaflpgf^wB  aad  Meranry  foam  the  Vina  Bar^ 
Ceres,  aad  Minerva,  aad  foady  othaia,  too  anmarotta  to 


an  advartiiancDt 

In  prasenitoa  the  dbavi 
that  this  Is  theMagBM  and 
ed  to  the  PtthBe,  aad  av  the  whole 

lyamlleadeawUlba 


J.  L. 

af 


Pkaai. 
ton  n 

kavetoaiato. 


Sale 
daya. 


yn  Maaday  the  fUt 

af  twelfe  oTctock. 

JOIMrHAMLYON, 


aad  foUowfav 


By  Ml 


WORKS 

Nearly  ready  forpaUicatkai, 

i  COUURN  and  bBtfTLBY. 

HAKTI "  "    '" 


And  BELt  apd  BRADPUTB.  No.  <;  Bank  Stieel^ 

THE  POETICAL^ORKS  of  the  Rer. 

'*     GEORGE  CROLY.    S  vols,  post  8va 

DARNLEY.     A  Novel.     By  the  Author  of 

*"  RicaauBOf  ▲  Tai«  or  ma  Oovbt  or  Pbakcb.*  S  nk. 

TALE8  of  the  CLASSICS,  a  new  deKaettioD  of 

ttM  aaast  popular  FABbaa,  LBocNoa  and  ALLBcoaitf*  eoBBMv 
rated  In  the  Works  ofPaais.  Faiattn.  and  SeuHaeiB.  SdnM  od 
Written  by  a  LADY,  for  the  Aanisemeot  and  Instnctiba  of  hwon 
Dauriitan.   S  volt,  small  8vo. 

TTie  COUNTRY  CURATE.    By  the  Author  of 

"  Tna  SuBAi.raBir.'*    S  vidk.  post  AvOb 

TRAVELS  in  the  EAST.    By  JOHN  CAHVE. 

a.  AuUmt  of  "  Letters  from  the  East."  printed  unifoa^«ilb« 
In  eoBltnuatlon  of,  that  Work.    I  voL  post  8vok  IQk  6^ 

The  ADVENTURES  of  an  IRISH  G£>TL£- 

MAN.    Wbittbw  bv  H uraaur.    8  vols. 

RANDOM  RECORDS.    By  GEORGE  COL- 

MAN,  the  YoowoBB,  DedieatedbyGtaetoaapcmiidoBloHnlU- 
Jesty.  In  S  small  volSi  Hvo^ 

The  PRIVATE  CORRESPONDENCE  ef 

DAVID  GARRICK  with  the  most  Eminent  PersdM  of  ks  Tlnr. 
1  vol. 

The  LIFE  of  MAJOR^EN.  SIR  T.  Ml^MlO, 

Bart.  K.C.B.  lata  Oovemor  of  Madras,  with  eatmcts  ftom  bv  Coi' 
BBBPOBDBNca  Bttd  Pbivatb  PAPBBa.  By  the  Rev.  Mr  GLElti. 
S  vols.  Bvo; 

LAWRIE  TODD,  or  the  SETTLERS  in  tl»e 

WOODS,    By  JOHN  OALT.  Esq.  Author  of  .*•  Tbe  Aynhiit  U- 
MS,*' ••Aaaals  of  the  Parish,"  4EC.    3  vols. 

TRAVELS  to  TIMBUCTOO.  and  other  Puts 

ofCsBTBAi.  Apbica  duiiaf  the  Yeaia  1824.5,6,7,  sad  8.  Br 
RENE  CAILUE.  t  vobTSvo,  with  a  Map  of  tbe  Roots, trie* 
of  TUnhuetoa,  and  other  plates  rcptesantii^  the  BvOdtapttf  tlat 
City.   _^_^-— — — — 

LAW  OF  ENTAIL. 

This  day  Is  puhHshed, 
By  THOMAS  CLARK,  Law  BeokaeOer,  SB,  Gaai|»StM(. 

BdlahiMnih, 
la  Oetavo,  priee  T&ee  ShilHncs,  _^^ 

CONSIDERATIONS    on   REMESiAL  ME.4. 

^  SURBS  for  REMOVING  or  MITIGATING  the  CYlUainC 
ftom  the  LAW  of  ENTAIL  (n  SCOTLAND,  in  a  Letter  a 
THOMAS  F.  KENNEDY,  Eaq.  JT.P. 

By  PATRICK  IRVINE,  Bni.W^  ,    ^ 

BdhihuT]rii:  TuosfAaCLAaa;  SAuanaaa  *  BssHtxi.  un**: 
Bbabb  &  Co.,  Smitb  ft  Sow,  Otaaaowt  Siaav,  PiRlh;  BMvvt 
Cik  Ahaiilasn ;  and  K.  OovoLAa,  Invemcss. 

Of  whom  may  be  had,  latriy  poblbhad, 

L  LAW  OF  ENTAIL. 
In  one  VOL  8VO,  fvlce  4a.  6d.,  the  SeeoDd  adidoo.  caUrfci  tf 

CONSIDERATIONS  on  the  INEXPEDIENCY 
of  the  LAW  of  ENTAIL  la  SCOTLAND. 

By  PATRICK  IRVrNE,  Esq.  WA  ^^  . 

"  This  la  a  very  short,  and  a  very  sanslhia  book,  upoa  «  bi^b 
the  utmost  m^pdrtaaee  ti6  Sootland." 

n.  MARRIAGE  LAW.  ' 
la  one  voL  Bvo^  pfipf  c§m  twrer^ty  -, 

CONSIDERATIONS  on  t^  INEXPEDIEXCT 
of  the  MARRUGB  LAW  of  SCOTLAND. 

By  PATRICK  IRVINE,  Esq.  W.S. 

IIL 

Two  vols,  folio,  «iae£J,Sf.  ^-^^t 

STAIR'S  INSTITUTIONS  of  the  LAW  oi  SCOT 
LAND,  with  COMMENTARIES. 

By  GEORGE  BRODlE,  Esq.  Advoaalt.       .:.^ 

"BrodU's  SialrlsBmastcrpieee  <>f  editorial  pf«riMoaiBdiBB» 

try.    ThenolesareHieattyciaaimed  with  the  most  fstasNe  oat 

teri  audaanMofthedbquMlhMHoanioe|MiBUoris«diqayF^ 
vigoiirof  undeiatandlM,  unHadwlth  inflnltetafd  i^'^'f^t^ 
wSuM  pattlBoli^i»aee  the  Editor's  views  of  the  Marriy  ig" 
aWI  BIMse  of  the  Uw  of  Entaib,  which  an  raallr  ato**  ^gr^ 
eahtUtlb«  an  eiteot  and  variety  of  leaning  altogethsc  cxtnaw 
aary.**— <Ce/#d!0al^  Mtrcmry,  Art.  Scotch  Bab. 

IV.  SIGNET  LETTERS. 

In  dio,  priee  £4, 4a. 
A  new  and  aieatly  enlaiged  EdltioB  of 

The  Volume  of  JURIDICAL  STYLES,  cdotamifli 

8IQNET  LETTERS. 

BdMkMtfhLPfeiMIMiarthft  FMuialar^ 
hy  CblfSTABai  &  CO.  19,  WATERLOO  PLACE; 

Sold  Mab  by  Rosaanoif  fc  Ancuraov,  G]a«aw  tW.  Ccmt. 
ida*  4k  Co..  DuhUni  Rvnar,  Omabcb,  ^  Co.,  I  mfni  *" J 
aU  Newamaa.  Piwtmaawii.  aad  dartaaf  ihe  Baiii*iW'<^ 


the  Uhhad  Kintdonu 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
€knneeted  with  Literatur$,  Stience,  and  the  Arts. 


Thti  (Uy  WIS  publUbed, 

BySOHN^WARDLAW,  St  Andrew^  Street, 

Piioe3t.halAbouiKl. 

W  ACRED  HISTORY,  in  the  form  of  Letters,  ad- 

dTMttd  to  the  Puptti  o/Ste  EdlnbuTftta  Seniooal  SchooL  By 
the  Author  of  the  Account  of  QlBt  Institution.  &e.  Part  L  eom- 
prf Btng  the  Perkxl  from  the  Cieatidlfr<«o  the  death  of  Mate*. 

JoHW  Warolaw  Edinburgh  I    YTthLiAU  CoLLiwa,  Olasrowi 
J  A  use  DvncAH,  and  Wbjttakbr,  TBAAiwAm,  and  AiuiOT,l.ao- 
\i  and  lAMxa  M.  Lbckib,  Dublin. 


NEW  EDITION  OK  THE  ENCYCL0P2S{)IA 
BRITANNICA. 

On  the  lat  of  Mardi,  1830,  viU  be  pabUahed, 

PAllT  FIRST, 
Price  Six  ShiUinffi,  of  a  new,  greatly  fanproved,  and  cheap  Edition 

of  tlie 

P^NCYCLOP^DIA  BRITANNICA,  being  the 

SEVENTH,  including  the  recent  Supplement  to  that  worli : 
with  Preliminary  DltMrtationi  on  the  Hi&tory  of  the  Sdenvca.  By 
the  Ute  Proteiors  ST  E 17  ART  and  PLAY  FAIR,  and  by  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  JAMBS  MACKINTOSH  and  Profiefior  LESLIE  Illus- 
tfstfld  by  a  new  let  of  Engravings  on  Steel.  To  be  published  in 
Monthly  Parts,  and  completed  in  Twenty  Volumes  quartOb 

Edited  by  Prafeisor  M.  NAPIER. 


ItOnE  AKD  TCRlfS  OF  YaBlICATIOir. 

I.  By  angmcDtIng  the  eootenti  of  the  page,  Iwt  without  deerea- 
sintf  the  else  of  the  type,  the  w<irk,  white  muofa  tmpn^ed  in  appear- 
ance, will  be  fwmprised,  notwithstanding  the  gieat  extension  of  its 
nuatter,  in  Twenty  Quarto  Volumes,  handsomely  printed  on  paper 
of  a  superior  quality,  twenty  volumes  of  tlie  present  being  nearly 
equal  to  tweoty^fbur  of  the  former  Editions.  ICach  vcriume  will  oon- 
mst  of  80O  pages,  containing  a  mudi  greater  quantity  of  matter  than 
suay  similar  paUlcatioo ;  and  the  Proprietors  hold  theoiselves  dis- 
tincdy  pledged  to  ttie  Public,  that  the  work  shall  not,  on  anv  ao> 
count,  exceed  Twenty-One  Volumes;  their  present  confident  belief, 
su  the  same,  time,  being  that  it  will  be  completed  in  Twenty. 

II.  The  publication  will  proeeed  in  Monthly  Parts,  of  which  Six 
will  form  a  volume  t  each  part  thus  averaging  above  133  pages.  The 
firat  part  will  be  published  on  the  first  of  March  1830L  As  me  print* 
ittg  of  the  whole  will  be  finished  long  before  the  expiration  of  the 
period  required  for  issuing  the  successive  Monthly  Parts,  the  Sub> 
■eribcrs  will  have  the  option,  at  the  doee  of  that  operation,  of  com- 
pleting at  ooee  their  copies  of  the  work,  or  of  abiding  by  the  piublioap 
taoo  in  Peru  till  the  end  of  the  series. 

II L  Eaeh  Part  win  be  sold  for  Six  Shillings,  thus  making  the 

Erice  of  a  quarto  volume,  of  800  ample  pages,  only  Thirty-Six  Sfail- 
nga— a  price  very  considerably  lower  than  that  of  anv  similar  pub- 
lication of  the  day ;  and  which,  when  the  quantity  of  Matter  in  each 
volume,  the  quahty  of  Paper  and  Printing,  the  numerous  Engra- 
vin«,  and  the  ability  of  the  Articles,  are  taken  into  account,  must 
he  wlowed  to  place  the  work  in  a  highly  advantaceoos  point  of  view. 
Considering  lu  Execution  and  Extent,  it  will,  indeed,  present  the 
cheepest  Digest  of  Human  Knowledge  that  has  yet  appeared  in  Bri- 
tain, in  the  convenient  form  of  »  Dictionary. 

Printed  for  Adam  Buicx,  Edinburgh. 


In  one  thick  volume  octavo,  double  columns. 
Price  lis.  cloth  boards, 

A  DICTIONARY  of  MEDICINE,  for  POPULAR 

"^^  USE;  eontaiiiing  an  Account  of  Diseeaea,  and  their  Treat- 
ment, wItK  Directions  for  administering  Medicines  s  the  Regula- 
tion of  Diet  and  Regiment  and  tlie  Manacement  of  the  Diseases  of 
Women  and  Chlldrok.  By  ALEXANDER  MACAULAV.  M.D.  Fel- 
low of  the  Royal  College  of  Suiweons  of  Edinburgh,  and  Physlcian- 
Aeooudieur  to  the  Edinburgh  New  Town  Dispensary. 

**  Tha  observations  nn  climate,  diet.  TCs^men,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  infants,  are  interesting  and  Judicious,— they  comprise  aU 
the  beat  established  information  on  the  wp^odL  To  parents,  and 
those  who  have  the  superintendance  of  ehildren*  this  work  must  be 
a  useful  guide  i  in  all  respects,  indeed,  the  Dictionary  of  Dr  Mac- 
auUy  Is  ealcuteted  to  gratify  rational  curiosity,  to  enlighten  the 
minds  of  the  pvMIe  In  general  on  medical  suMects,  and  to  affuse  cor- 
rect notioos  on  many  topics  which  are  too  often  disguised  in  techni- 
calities, or  debased  by  superstition.  It  is,  above  all,  an  excellent  an- 
tidote to  every  species  of  quackery  and  empliiciam.*'— £diiitergft 
MedkttiJvmrnal,  Ho.  96,     .  ^    ^.  ^ 

'*  We  baverseen  nothing  of  the  kind  mora  opposed  to  quaekery,  or 
better  adapted  for  consultation.'*— Ltterary  Qatttte, 

•'  We  know  not  a  safer  manual  of  meojdne  in  our  language.**— 

Beofr  TlfaMs. 

*'  Decidedly  the  most  useful  book  of  the  kind  which  has  yet  been 
oflkred  to  the  pubUe.**— CoMonien  Mtreuty. 

Printed  far  Adam  Bi^ck«  Rdinbuighi  and  Lovoxan  and  Ca 


In  3  vols,  post  8vo, 


R-EHALniNE  of  DESMOND ;  or,  IRELAND 

^^     in  the  DAYS  of  ELIZABRTH.    An  Historical  Romanoe. 

*'  The  sroark  will  take  its  stadon  among  the  best  historieal  ro*. 
mances  that  have  been  written." — Cheltenfuim  Chronicle, 

'*  One  of  the  finest  and  nurest  Impenonaiiuns  which  the  Genius 
of  Fiction,  working  upon  the  pages  of  history,  has  yet  produced." 

**  Geialdine  of  Desmond  is.  in  our  opinion,  a  work  of  the  highest 
merit" — CaUdindan  Uereury, 

•*  We  have  not  perused  a  production  of  modem  days  in  which  we 
have  been  more  deeply  interested  or  mora  greatly  surprised.'*^ 
JoMrnaL 


Hkwry  Colbubh  and  Richabo  Bbntlby,  London  j  and  B«Lk. 
and  Bbadvutb#  6,  Bank  Street,  Edinburgh. 

This  day,  3  vols,  small  Svo, 

BERTHA'S  VISIT  to  her  UNCLE  in  ENG- 

LAND  I  comprising  a  vaiiety  of  interesting  information  for 
Young  Persons. 

*'  A  great  variety  of  InfiNrmatioo  Is  here  pleasantly  ooUected  %  and 
though  we  are  very  fkr  from  wishing  to  see  any  young  ladies  of  our 
acquaintance  either  chemists,  botanists,  or  geologists,  yet  such  slight 
knowledge  as,  without  dabbliog  in  seienc  ana  hard  words,  does 
awav  with  the  pre)udic«s  of  complete  ignorance,  may  gracefully  be 
made  stihijects  of  female  acquirrninits. 

«*  We  must  add,  that  Bkrtma'b  Visit  vrin  be  a  most  agreeable 
Christmas  present  to  our  young  friends.'*- Lffrrary  Gazette, 
John  Mubbay,  Albemarle  Sueet,  London. 

On  the  1st  of  January.  1830,  will  be  published. 

Price  Is.  6d. 

By  WESTUEV  and  DAVIS,  10,  SUtionei's  Court, 

No.  I.  of 

XHE  BRITISH  MAGAZINE ;  a  Monthly  Jour- 
nal of  Llleiature,  Sdeace,  and  Art  {  belqg  a  conthniBtion  of 
"  The  Spirit  and  Manners  of  the  Age." 

"  The  British  Magajdne'*  will  mm  to  be  considered  a  monthly 
Journal  of  Literature,  Science,  and  Art,  which  the  heeds  of  families 
may  receive  under  the  perfect  assurance  that  It  will  contain  nothing 
to  whkh  the  meet  sempolooscan  object,  while  it  supplies  informa- 
tion, and  povidesamusement.  upon  important  or  agreeaUe  topica— 
furnishes  Just  and  liberal  notices  of  all  recently  piblished  work^^ 
conveys  intelligence  of  modem  improvements  in  science— traces  the 
progress  of  art—describes  the  nature,  and  watches  the  proeeedings, 
of  public  institutloos— and  directs  the  attention  to  matters  of  still 
hlaner  importance :  those  principles  of  roli^us  truth  and  mond  ex- 
ceuenoe,  by  which  Great  Britain  has  been  so  pre-eminently  dhtin- 
tingttlihed  among  the  nations  of  Buropen 

.      LOJIDOiC,  10,  STATIONBa*S»HAU^GOUftT« 

Orders  for  "  The  British  Mafmsine*'  will  be  McciYed  by  Jobs 
Boyd,  and  any  Bookseller  in  the  Kingdom. 

■  ■  ■  ■      1    ■    ^tmm^^ 

On  Monday,  the  4th  of  January  next,  will  be  published, 

A  NEW  WEEKLY  JOURNAL,  The  COUNTRY 

TIMES,  and  Agrieultural  and  Commercial  Advertiser,  pricb 
only  Stvenpenoe.  which  will  contain  filler  and  more  aoeumte  tables 
ot  atl  the  Markets  in  the  Kingdom  for  Com,  Cattle,  and  Merchai|- 
dise  of  every  description,  than  is  contained  in  any  other  Newspaper, 
and  give  the  ftiUest  intelligence  on  all  Foreign  and  Domestic  sul^ 
Jects.  The  **  Country  Tunes*  will  oonUin  SS  elosdy-prlnted  eo- 
lumus  in  eight  pages,  the  sul^ects  so  armged  and  elassiaed  as  to  en- 
able the  reader  to  turn  at  onoe  to  any  particular  article,  it  wiil  also 
be  so  formed,  that  it  may  be  separated  into  two  complete  sheets, 
each  having  Its  own  department  of  informatkio.  and,  tonrefore.  ca- 
paUe  of  aoooinmodating  two  readenat  once,  and,  in  faet,  anewering 
the  puffoee  of  tteo  fiew^taper*.  An  Index  and  TitkHpace  will  be 
annually  published ;  thus  enabling  the  subscribers  to  bina  up  their 

Gpers,  whidi  will  form,  at  the  elose  of  the  year,  a  volume  or  pecu- 
X  interest,  from  the  peat  variety  of  topics  embraced  in  its  pagee. 
Orden  received  by  all  Booksellers,  News-Agents,  Postnueters,  and 
«t  the  Ofllee,  139,  Fleet  Street,  London. 

FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OR  REMOVAL  OF 
HOARSENESS,  SORE  THROAT,  &c 

BUTLERS   ACroULATED  LOZENGES  OF 

CAYENNE  ate  particularlv  recommended  for  Sore  Throat, 
Enlargement  of  the  Tonsils,  Relaxatuin  of  the  Uvula  and  Mem- 
branes of  the  Throat,  and  consequent  Hoarseness,  so  prevalent  at 
this  sessiin  of  the  year. 

They  have  been  found  of  great  ctUity  by  persons  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  speaking  in  publie  i  and  the  highest  testimony  in  the  musi- 
cal world  has  been  advanced  in  their  Csvour,  especially  when,  from 
continued  exertion  of  the  voice,  or  the  influence  of  a  humid  atmd- 

Shere,  the  memhones  have  become  relaxed,  and  diminished  in 
eirtone. 

These  Loaengse  are  also  recommended  as  a  refreshing  stimulua 
during  field  sports,  or  any  unusual  exertion. 

Prepared  by  Mcesrs  Butlbb,  Chemists  to  his  M^ty.  54,  Lower 
Sackville  Street,  Dublin,  and  73,  Prince's  Street,  EdlnburKh,  and 
(authenticated  by  their  name  and  address  in  the  labds  which  are  af- 
fixed on  the  tops  of  the  Boxes)  may  be  obtained  of  the  prineipid 
Druggists  in  the  country ;  of  whom  also  may  be  had,  their  AN  T- 
ACID  LOZENGES  of  QUININE,  forreHevtng  lleBrtbura,  Flatn« 
lemx,  Indigeition,  and  givfaig  tone  to  the  Stomach.  21.  and  is.  6d, 
per  Bos. 
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Thitdty  was  publMied, 


In  9  Tolt.  l8iiio»  with  ««  Stoel  BngrtTiafi, 
price  lOi.  6d.  ha]f4xwind, 

TALES  of  a  GRANDFATHER.   Third  Sbriks  ; 

"*     bdng  Sfeoriii  taken  from  Soottiah  Hietory. 

By  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT,  Bwt. 

Thie  8«ie»tml»Mei  the  Reheilioae  of  1713  and  Xli5,  agd  eon- 
chides  the  Slortce  from  the  HMory  of  s^oodand. 

Ptinted  for  Caouo.  and  Co^  Edinbuxf h« 

Of  whom  may  be  had, 

I.  TALES  of  a  GRANDFATHER.  Finn   and 
Sbcokd  Sxmina,  6  tola.  Iftno*  with  If  platee,  price  L.1,  li. 

II.  The  PRACTICE  of  COOKERY,  by  Mn  Dal- 
OAimx  a.    Second  EdUUm,  In,  6d. 

III.  TRAVELS  in  NORTH  AMERICA;  by  Cap- 
ttrin  BAaiL  Hall.    8  vols.  I«l,  lit.  6d. 

IV.  FORTY  ETCHINGS,  OluatratiTe  of  Captain 
I1aU'sTraTcis.l0i.6d. 

V.  THE  COOK*S  ORACLE,  by  Dr  Kitchimxa. 
SfV0Nl*SdMom7f.6d. 


ELEGANT  CHRISTMAS  AND  NEW  YEAR'S 

PRESENT. 

ThbdayiaputaHibed, 
In  one  thick  Tohune  18mo,  in  neat  finicy  Unding,  with  frantl^eee, 

ptloe4e.6d. 

THE  EXCITEMENT,  or  a  Book  to  Induce  Boys 

'*'  to  Read  i  containing  remarkable  appearancet  In  nature,  lifiial 
ncwrratlont,  and  mch  inddnts  ea  ate  particularly  fitted  to  arteit 
uie  yottthful  mind. 

Wavob  dc  Iinrna.  t.  Hunter  Square,  and  41,  South  Hanover 
Street ;  Bad  WBirrAEan  dr  Ca  London. 

4I»  Sfi  AWDRVW  Sqoabk.  Boivbuboh. 
tSth  Deoember,  IMS. 

WAVERLEY  NOVELS, 

NEW  EDITION, 

WITH  INTRODUCTIONS  AND  NOTES 

BY  THE  AUTHOR. 


NEW  EDITIONS  OF  THE  FAMILY 
LIBRARY. 

This  day  li  pobfiihed,  hi  onevdamemyal  lino,  5i. 

THE  FAMILY  LIBRARY,  No.  UL,  eoDtaah 

the  UFE  of  ALEXANDER  the  GREAT.  'j 

By  the  Rer.  J.  WILLI  AHS,  1L  A. 
JoBM  MoHAT,  AlbenaiteStieel,  LoadoL 


It  OB  ROY,  Vol.  n.,  which  completes  this  Novel, 

'-^   and  forma  VoL  VOL  of  the  New  Bditioa.  will  be  pubUahed  on 
Monday  the  SStfi  tawtant,  price  5i.  done  up  in  doth. 

WAVERLEY,  GUY  MANNERING,  and  The 
ANTIQUARY,  each  in  f  ▼da.,  and  fomhif  Voli.  I.,  lU,  UL,  lY., 

v.,  and  VI.  of  the  New  Edition,  are  again  reprinted. 

The  BLACK  DWARF,  and  Phrt  of  OLD  MOR- 
TALITY, (V6L  IX.  of  the  BdltioD,)  win  appear  on  lit  February. 

The  Publishen  hare  the  satlifacuon  of  announcing,  that  this  vo- 
lume la  Uhistrated  with  Deiigna  by  Wllkie  and  Burnet. 

OLD  MORTALITY,  Volume  II.,  by  Wiftie  and 
Cooper. 

The  HEART  of  MID-LOTHIAN,  by  Burnet, 
Stephuhoff,  Kidd,  and  Fraier. 

The  BRIDE  of  LAMMERMOOR,  by  Stothard, 
&  Landaeer,  Stephanhoff,  and  Farrier. 

The  LEGEND  of  MONTROSE,  by  Clint  and 
BoxaU. 

*«*  This  wkw  Edition  of  the  WA^xaLKT  Novzu  ha- 

▼nro  AT  THIS  XABIT  STAQX  OF  ITS  FBOOaXSS  ATTAIKXD  A 
DXQBKX  OF  8UCCX88  VNFRXCXBXKTXn  IK  TRX  AKNALS  OF  U- 
TXEAT1TEX,  THX  FaOFaiXTOas  RATX  THK  PLBASUBS  OF  STA- 
nVO,  THAT  THXr  ABB  IN  CON8KQUXNCB  BNAXLXD  TO  BBIMO 
TOBWABD  SUPLICATK  KNQBAVINGS  OK  STXKL  OF  THX  WHOLX 
DKSIGNS  OF  THX  BBSFXCTiyX  ABTISTS.  ThIS  COCBSX  HAS 
BBXM  ADORXn,  THAT  XTXBT  PUBCHASBB  MAT  nXFXND  ON 
BXCBIVIKO  UNDOUBTXD  OOOD  IMPBXSSIONS,  NOTWnuaTAMn- 
mo  TPX  TXBT  LABGX  KUMBXB  FBIKTKD. 

PubHihed  by  Cadbli.  and  Ca  Edinhuttk;  and  Sold  by  every 
Bookieller  in  Orcat  Britain  and  Ireland. 


ITALIAN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 
filGNOR  RAMPINI  begs  leave  to  Infonn  the 

"^  Public  that  he  GontiBneB  dTing  InatrucUon  in  the  ITALIAN 
LANGUAGE  and  LITERAT17RB,  both  Privately  and  in  CiMea.  i 

A  new  ClaM  for  Young  Ladies,  bigtmieis,  wiU  meet  on  Monday 
tbe  4th  of  Jttinary,  tt  Twctre  ordodb-Othor  CtaMM  as  usual. 

f9,  India  Stieeti 


A  New  Edition  oT  Nos.  L  and  XL  ef  the  FAKILT^ 
LIBRARY,  being  the  LIFE  of  BUONAPARTK.  S  toIl  li  B(p^ 
ydbgt,  10s. 

Thia  day  was  publiibed, 

TYTLER'S  HISTORY  of  SCOTUVD,  Voi. 
^     III.,  whish  carries  down  the  History  to  dMOtdfintf  (he 
Reign  of  James  L    In  Sto,  ISS. 

'•  The  eridence  nf  this  very  intneitfaig  Cut,*  Itkil  Kkhri  \l 
laid  by  tiie  earliest  histoilana  to  have  been  murdotds  PwRhit  , 
Castle,  actually  lived  many  years  in  Seotbod.  after  Ik  wwi  iM 
suppoted  murder.)  <«  will  sppesr  la  the  thhd  vohneorVi  Tyutr^  , 
History  of  Scotland.  Like  the  tenor  of  the  work  in  pmi,  it  r^ 
fleeto  the  highetf  honour  on  Mr  Tytkr**  taleonand  W«n- -v^ 
WalUr  ScoU^HUiiny  ofSeoOamd  f«  Lardner'i  CybpA  1«.  L 

«•  The  moat  brllllsnt  sm  of  SeoUand  y  foibiailtiihinc^ 
an  historian  whose  sound  judgment  is  aceompsBMbiipans 
hveilnSM  of  imaginatian."--9iiar<cri;y  Bniew,  No.  LXXXn.  vr. 

Printed  for  Wiiaum  Tait,  78,  PtincA  Stnsl,  Uahsik. 


Published  this  day, 

By  OLIVER  &  BOYD.  Edinbaiili, 
Price  5a.  6d.  bound  In  red, 

THE  EDINBURGH  ALMANACK,  for  m- 

-^  Besides  the  former  LisiB  contained  tai  die  AlnsHdi,)^" 
carefolly  correctsd,  many  importsnt  AdditiOM  fasts  baa  tt» )« 
made,  to  render  it  still  nsocegsnerally  usafoL 


YohiBMS  of  the  FAMILY  LIBRARY  shcadr  fiii^ 

5s.  each, 

IVOS.  L  and  H.     The  LIFE  of  N.^JM^J 

^^  BUONAPARTE.  Second  Ed!tioii.-Na  IJ.  nfj»« 
Alexander  the  Great.  A  New  Bdltlon.>No.  IV.  U«"f  jT 
Rmhient  British  Paroten,  ScuMofs.  and  AwWterti.  J*J-'^,. 
V.  and  VL  The  History  of  the  Jews.  Vo"*';. ■^^'^S 
The  Natural  History  of  Insects.  Vol.  I.— No,  VIU.  W^" 
Camp  of  Buonaparte.  _    ,  ^„    .„     ,.-^  ^  y 

A  New  Volumeof  the  FAMILY  LIBRARY  will «■«■" » " 
published  early  in  every  Month. 

John  Mubbay,  Albemaik  Stiert,  Loa** 


On  the  Ist  of  January,  1830,  wOl  be  pttUtt«l* 
No.  CII.  OF 

THE  EDINBURGH  MEDICAL  AM)  SUBd- 

CAL  JOURNAL. 

LIKEWISE, 

THE  EDINBURGH  NEW  PHILOSOPHICil^ 

JOURNAL. 

By  Professor  JAMESON. 

No.  XV.  ^ 

Contafaihig.  with  other  loterestfaiff  aitldfls,  ^fS^^Jl^'^Sj  i 
Salt  Lake  Inder,  by  Lieutenant  Aksando^  tw^n^J  ^ 
Fossils,  by  Professor  Buckland-Reoiarks  «  AJ{J»  "gj^ 
R.  Brown.  F.R.S.— On  the  Sea  Slug  of  '"»**»  ^,5  Jflyh*^ 
On  the  Ancient  Roads  of  the  Peru^ans,  ^tP'^^HSlZ.  with 
atiStttkBofiheTenrltoryof  Rome,  ^  £**£ll!taii^P  ^Tl 


Cobmrtd  Mi^p— On  the  Ancient  Forests  of  ml 

ler,  Esq.— Account  of  the  Nmemberg  Boy,  mc  ^ 

AnAM  Black,  Edhtburgh  i  and  LoirenaKi  Bbm»  <»**  "* 
and  GnnBif,  London. 


BdUbonrit!  PttblbhedforlhePioiifMoiR,sf^8sMwii| 
Iqr  CONSTABLE  ft  Oa  IS,  WATRBIOO  '*^** 

Sold  tfso  by  RonaBTaov  ft  ATKoraov,  ffl^T^Sit  mi  • 
Jun.  ft  Co.,  DiAIIni  HnnsT,  Chakc*  ftg*  wjj-jj^^^^ 


all  Newsmen, 

the  United  Kingdom. 

Price  6d.or  Stamped  mtittiii frith  P^  ^^ 
Printed  by  BAi.i.AirTyirB  ft  0».  Parf*  ^^  Cwo*^ 
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